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This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 

P. O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 

Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown | 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1883, 


StNCLE COPIES |\THREE CENTS. 


TO WILHELM GERICKE. 


Onthe Completion of his Conductorship of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—1884-1889. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


[Written for the Travelier.{ 


Great poets can without the aid 
kindred mind - 
Reveal to us the secrets laid 
Onthemtofind; 
But music kings need ministries 
Lo sound their hidden harmonies . 


For showing us the inmost heart 
Of these great kings, 
And making clear with wondrous art 
Their wanderings, 
We thank thee, while -we tender here 
A “bon voyage” to home’s loved sphere. 
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B0STON SYMPHONY ORGHESMRA. 


1886. 


“4 < | 1st Violins. Violas. Flutes. 
| . KOHLERT. 
. M. HEINDL. 
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CAMPANARI. K. GEYERSBACH. . MULLER. 
KUNTZ. W. ROHDE. . DEMUTH. 
MOLDAUER. H. STRAUSS. 

FIEDLER. E. von ELTE. Clarinets. 
| MOLLENBAUER Pees cn t 
 ENEISET. : Violoncelli. , MPICSES: 
. KUEHN. 

| a Cc. F. HIGGINS. 
| | | 7 TH. HUMAN. 

| This ticket must be presented to the doorkeeper. at every performance ; | 


| peysows neglecting to bring tickets will be admitted to wot hall only by ed Violins. 


J. AKEROYD. 

P. FIUMARA. 

S. DEUTSCH. 

W. W. SWORNSBOURNE. 
F. E. SCHUCHMANN, 
V. AKEROYD. 

J. TISCHER-ZEITZ. 
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HEINDL. . LIPPOLDT. 
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Violas. 
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SPECIAL NOTICS:. 


The owner of this ticket will please write name and address on the 


lines below, as an aid to its recovery in case of loss. 


Address, ../ 


This ticket must be presented to the doorkeeper at every performance ; 


persoes neglecting to bring tickets will be admitted to the hall only by 
- 


purchasing an evening ticket. 


? 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORGHESTRA. 


1st Violins. 


. KNEISEL. 

M. LOEFFLER. 
ADAMOWSKI. 
SVECENS 

. CAMPANARI. 

. KUNTZ. 

. MOLDAUER. 

. FIEDLER. 

. KOLSTER. 

. MOLLENHAUER. 
KNEISEL. 

. KUEHN. 

F. HIGGINS. 
TH. HUMAN. 


GQASRR rm Perry o”s 


2d Violins. 


J. AKEROYD. 

P. FIUMARA. 

S. DEUTSCH. 

W. W.SWORNSBOURNE. 
. E. SCHUCHMANN., 
. AKEROYD. 
TISCHER-ZEITZ 

. KURTH. 
MICHAEL, 

B. MARBLE, 
GOLDSTEIN. 
RERESINA. 
EICHLER. 

A. OLIVER. 


Qm ONES WH dy 


Violas. 


. HEINDL. 
KLUGE. 


1886. 


Violas. 


W. RIETZEL. 
O. TAUBERT. 
» UST. 
_& PAIZ. 


. GEYERSBACH. 


». ROHDE. 
. STRAUSS. 
i. VON ELTE. 


Violoncelli. 


. GIESE. 
. MINGELS. 
. CAMPANARI, 
. LOEFFLER. 
. REIBL. 
»- KORTH. 
. HEINDL. 
. BEHR. 


Contrabassi. 


. GOLDSTEIN. 
. A. GREENE, 
. GERHARDT. 
. MELZIAN. 
BECKEL. 
. JENNEWEIN. 
. J. BUTLER. 
. WIEGAND. 
. PABST. 


Qh mes ram> 


Harp. 


. FREYGANG. 


Flutes. 


». KOHLERT. 
. M. HEINDL. 


Oboes. 


. MULLER. 
. DEMUTH. 


Clarinets. 


. STRASSER. 
. METZGER. 


Bassoons. 


. BERNHARDI, 
. DIETSCH. 


Horns. 


. SCHORMANN 
. LIPPOLDT. 
. SCHNEIDER. 
. SCHUMANN. 


Trumpets. 


. M. BAGLEY.. * 
. SHUEBRUK,. 


Trombones. 


. W. STEWART, 
. H. MOORE, 
. RIGG. 


Tuba. 


. C. NICHOLS. 


Tympani. 


. D. SIMPSON, 





HE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA numbers 
seventy-five performers, and was formed five years 
ago. It was the first organization of the kind in this 
country, we believe, to be permanently established, 

in which the members are held under contract and play 
together during an entire season of eight months. 

Made up at the outset of Boston musicians, it has been 
strengthened each year of its existence by the acquisition of 
capital artists from other cities and from Europe; and no 
expense has been spared to bring it to a high point of 
excellence. 

It numbers among its members many well-known soloists, 
among whom may be named Mr. Franz Kneisel, leader of 
the violins, who was formerly concert master of the Bilse 
Orchestra in Berlin; Mr. C. M. Loeffler and Mr. T. Adam- 
owski, solo violinists; and Mr. Fritz Giese, the famous 
*cellist. 

The first conductor was Mr. Georg Henschel, who, after 
three seasons of most creditable work, retired, and was suc- 
ceeded, two years ago, by Mr. Wilhelm Gericke. 

Mr. Gericke is a conductor most thoroughly equipped for 
his work. He came to Boston from Vienna after an expe- 
rience of eighteen years as conductor, having been for ten 
years conductor in the Grand Imperial Opera. 

He was also conductor of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde and of the Sing-Verein, the leading choral societies 
of Vienna. 

The high esteem in which he was held in Vienna by both 
the artists and the public is shown in the honors showered 
upon him when he bade them farewell. 


Fle was elected honorary member of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, a society that has given to very few artists 
this distinguished honor since its foundation. 

Another society presented him a letter of thanks for his 
great services in elevating music in Austria. 

A third presented him an address on parchment, which 
began :— 

“* Liighly honored Sir,— Called to a high position in the 
New World, you are about to leave Europe, your native land, 
Vienna, and our society. In the hour of parting, your high 
deeds in the cause of art seem yet more brilliant. Four 
years of unbroken activity have led from triumph to triumph. 
It only remains for us to wish you equal successes in your 
new sphere.’ 

“Hundreds of signatures were appended to these testi- 
monials; and the names of Brahms, Richter, and others 
appeared in the list. A fine stop-watch, with a dedicatory 
inscription, a beautiful scarf-pin in the shape of a helmet, 
inscribed to the musical hero, showed that gifts of intrinsic 
value were not lacking in the farewell ovations.” 


During his two seasons in Boston, he has won high praise 
from both the critics and the public, his strongest indorse- 
ment being the fact that the present season has been the 
most successful in the history of the orchestra. 

For the twenty-four concerts given on consecutive Satur- 
day evenings and the twenty-four public rehearsals on con- 
secutive Friday afternoons in Music Hall, Boston, the 
attendance has aggregated one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand, the capacity of the building. 


To give an idea of the work of the orchestra, the pro- 


grammes of the Boston concerts are presented. 
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BOSTON MUSIC. HALL. 


a a ne ee ee ee 


FIFTH SEASON. 


THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORGHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR, 


WILL GIVE A SERIES OF 


24 CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCTOBER. 17, 1885, TO 
MARCH 27, 1886, INCLUSIVE, 


AND OF 


24 PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. FROM OCTOBER 16, 1880, TO 
MARCH 26, 1886, INCLUSIVE. 


Tickets for the series of Concerts and for the series of Rehearsals, 
$/2,00 and $7.50, according to location. 

The $/2.00 seats for the Rehearsals, will be sold at auction, at 
Music Hall, MONDAY, Sept. 2/, at /0 A. M,, and the $/2.00 seats 
for the Concerts will be sold in like manner, at the same place, on 
THURSDAY, Sept. 24, at /0 A, M. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not 
for the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. 

The seats open to competition will be shown on a diagram, and 
will be marked off as sold, 

Seats will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as soon 
as bought, or they will be resold, 

The Rehearsal seats not sold at auction, together with the $7.50 
seets, will be on sale at the Box Office on and after Tuesday, Sept. 22, 
ana the Concert Seats not sold at auction, together with the $7.50 
seats, will beon sale at the Box Office on and after Friday, Sept. 
25, both at the regu/ar subscription prices. 
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: tion to carry into immediate effect their long | 
considered desire of remodelling the hall 
into a nondescript auditorium which it will 


be difficult to classify, We understar ‘that 


the articles ot agreement are not yet ned, 
but we believe that the details arein general 
accepted by both parties, and that the pres- 
ent state of affairs is this: Fascinated by the 
promises of a theatrical showman or two 
who wish to make speculative ventures in 
Boston, the directors are ready to builda 
stage fit for spectacular displays and enclose 
it with a. permanent proscenium. During 
the past years plans have been drawn seyv- 
eral times, some of which contemplated a 
movable structure; but a more permanent 
one has now been determined upon, and, 
unless some hesitation or qualm of con- 
science checks the execution of the con- 
tracts, work will be begun in the early 
spring. This makes apparent one reason 
why such alterations as have been made in 
the hall have been wade cheaply and un- 


tastefully; that the public might believe - 


them to be temporary, and be so displeased 
with their ugliness as to be ready to accept 
almost any digested plan of alteration as an 
improvement. 
The alleged reason for this conversion is 
the necessity for making the hall pay its 
| owners better. Whether the directors are 
_ not sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind, 
remains to be seen. The alterations will 
cost from $18,000 to $15,000, and the man- 
ager, in whose interest this outlay 1s made, 


' only proposes to take the building on trial | 


for one year at a rental of $10,000. This 
sum is undoubtedly larger than is now 
obtained in the ordinary course of business, 
but it may be doubted whether as much 


' might not be received if a less rigid scale of © 
charges were adopted. As we are informed, — 
' the regular evening price for the hall, if it © 
be used after midnight, is doubled, instead 
of being increased by a merely pro rata , 


amount for the successive hours after that. pe 
. 4 day was « good one for its’ musical j inte ) 


time. This system. has beew prohibitive of 


| the use of the hall on many occasions, and |. 


has fairly driven to other places lessees who 
_ would have preferred the Music Hall. 


ke It would een" that if ever a room were | 
original purpose and unfitted _ 
ee vt she , it is the Boston Music Hall. | 
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on architecture’ avd an proce; of} rime | 
terest in the city. Itany faith 


_upon ordinary bases of Reahatiin ita: ; si 2 
gular shape, its flat floors, its long, strai; h 
side balconies, intended rather for’ hearing 


than seeing,—iu fact, every line and. prin- 
ciple of its construction,—are foreign to th he “7 
requirements of a theatre, especially it the 
theatre be intended chiefly for the display 


of spectacular pieces. And with every ns" 
proach that the modified building, may 
‘make to theatrical uses, it will recede 


from musical possibilities. Its accor 


tions for the audience will be altered and 


probably diminished, its acoustic qui 


will infallibly be deteriorated, and the en- 


tire atmosphere and effect of its imterior 
will cease to be consonant with the spirit of 
fine and lofty music... Already the musica. 


- gocieties are considering whither to 


themselves next season, and itis reason ubly | 


certain that none of them would be likely t : Qf 
return to this building, even should — t 18 


showman weary of it. To be sure, an 


tional outlay of $3000 or $5000 would remoy @ 
the stage and its appurtenances; but i y 


that time musicians and lecturers will have 
made new homes for themselves and their 
audiences, where they will undoubtedly 
prefer toremain. — ages “eae 
It would then appear that the project fo t 
a new music hall ought to find favora nd 
be pushed on vigorously to on ba nt. 
Let the architects of it be not too, p : . e ‘ 
profit by what others have done well befor 
them. The existing Music Wail is 3 
chance creation, nor are its -wonde web eS 


acoustic properties accidents;. plain pri ‘6 cis | 


ples, well studied and resolutely main+— 
tained, made it what it is—one of —7 es at 


| and most agreeable buildings of its 


the world. If the new hall shail be like- 
wise an expression first and foremost « nf hss ‘¥ 
purpose and uses, and only afterward of t 


decorative taste and architectural f ang or of 


its designers, Boston may yet find 


which decreed the virtual destructio = ro 
volving, undoubtedly, th actual des 
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A Big Orchestral Concert 
—- §cheme Ahead. 

Herald os” 
That “Permanent Orches< 
tra” at Last--News Notes. 


om 


The desirability of having orchestral music 
as one of the permanent amusement attrac- 
tions of a city like Buston is too self-evident 
to call for any argument in favor of the estab- 
lishment of this form of entertainment as one 
of the features of the local schemes for the 
pleasure of the people. While this statement 
is but the presentation of a fact which has 
long been admitted by all classes of music 
lovers, the difficulties attending the attainment 
of the desired end have thus far appeared 
unsurmountable to all who have studied the 
possibilities of the local musical situation. 
he symphony concerts of the winter season 
have practically sustained a com- 
olete orchestra for about six months 
xf the year, but they have failed 
to accomplish the desired result which was 
hoped for when they were established. No 
manager has found a popular demand fora 


continuance of these concerts in the summer 
months, and the prices charged for the win- — 


ter concerts have compelled all competitors 
in this hne of amusements to withdraw from 
the local fiela. Fortunately for Boston, the 
long desired end of popularizing orchestral 
diusic with the general pleasure-seeking pub- 
lic appears now more likely to be attained 
than at any time in the history of the city. 
Noone familiar with the popularity of the 
Wednesday afternoon concerts of the old Ger- 
mania orchestra some 30 years ago. will 
question the entire practicability of relying 
upon such entertainments asa standard city 
attraction, and the immense gain in the size of 
the resident musical public warrants a belief 
thatthe broad, comprehensive concert plan 
for the months of May, June and July now 
being put in shape will ineet with a most gen- 
erous support. The general design in this 
schewe is in avcord with the view, so often ex- 
pressed in these columus, that the great public 
ofacity like Boston. cannot be expected to 
revelin the music of the symphony concert 
programmes, and that there are many true 
music lovers of eminent respectability and 
good education who have for years been shut 
out from the pleasure of hearing such orches- 
tral muste as cxn be heard in all the large con- 
tinental cities of Rurope, as well as at many of 
the summer resorts of this country. Tue plans 
now being completed contemplate relying 


. 
v 


» years ago. . Mr. 
gor in this 
| Herr Franz Kneisel, who has a recognized | 
position in Vienna, and was fer many years | 
the concert master of the Bike orchestra of — 
Berlin. The ranks of the first violm players . 


~ Cert. Dirieg 


rven in Music Hall,beginning at an or 4 date 

n May, and the orchestra, numbering 50 men, 
largely the same as are engaged ia the sym 
phony concerts of the winter season, will be di- 
rected by Mr. Adolph Neuendor?, whose fitness 
for this duty cannot be questioned. 
the number of concerts each w sek will, prob- 


I 


At first | 


ably be limited to three evening and three | 


matinée programmes; but it is hoped to 


make the concerts a nightly attraction | 


later on in the season. All 


familiar — 


with the famous. Bilse concerts of Berlin © 


will readily uaderstand what Mr. Neuendorf 
coniemplates:in making his selections for 
these concerts. The Bilse concerts owe 
their continued popularity to the fact 
that all tastes are considered, and no pro- 
grawmes given which do not in some selec- 
tion or selections appeal to the taste of every 


one who enjoys g20d music. ‘This has proved 


a wise plan of programme making up the | 


Bilse concerts, and it is dificult wo see any | 


good reason for a lack of success in boston 
by its adoptiom.. No admission price wili be 


higher than 25 cents, and democratic princi- 


2 A will rule in the arrangement of all de- 


Boston sympnony orchestra will be given as_ 


usual at Music Hall during the coming fall 
and winter months, and the plans for this 
scheme of entertainments are already well 


advanced toward completion. Herr Wilhelm . 


Gericke, the conductor of last season, will 
again assume the direction of the. orchestra, 
his contract calling for five years’ continuous 
service ih this position. The membership of 


the orchestra will be somewhat changed from | 
that of last season, the most important. re- | 
_ tirement being that of Mr. Bernhard Liste- 
mann, who has led the violin players a3 | 


“@ontert master since the orchestra was 
organized by Mr. "Georg Henschel four 
Listemann’s succes- 
important position will be 


will be recruited from abroad in @ measure, as 


Herr Gericke has engaged three of the prize | 
pupils of the Vienna conseryatory to replace | 
those of the players in this section of last — 


‘season’s orchestra who have- not renewed 
their contracts. It has been determined that 


the series of Boston eoncerts shall be» 


24 in number, and given on consecutive Satur- 


| The fifth annual series of concerts by the 


day eventnys, Dermy g Oct. 17, the usual Fri-. 
} 


day afternoon rehearsals prece 
vy Herre Gericke’s 7 

nce the e of last sea 
: Vv to 


oe 


continent, si 


upon this class of patrons very largely, but | — 


patrons of the symphony concerts will also be 


admitted upon an equal footing. An ample a") 


financial backing for the enterprise has been 
assured, and the demand for this class of en- 
tertainments will be tested under the imost 
favorable auspices. ‘The definite details of 
this scheme cannot be given at length this 
morning, owing to certain uncompleicd con- 
tracts, but a general outline will serve to show 
that the idea uv” the concerts is based upon 
a broad, liberal view of the demands 
of the local public. The concerts will be 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 13885. 
MR. BERNHARD LISTEMANN. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: If current 


reports are to be believed, Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann will not be the leader of the vio- 
lins at the Symphony concerts this next sea- 
son. Can somebody explain why he has 


been removed? Has he been unfaithful, or 
found inefficient? During the sixteen years 
he has been -with us he has been a most 
potent factor for everything that is high- 
minded and elevating; he is one of the best 
violinists living, which fact Theodore Thomas 
appreciated for many years, has been a faith- 
ful teacher and helped, unselfishly, to make 
Boston what she is today, a city that can 
furnish as good an audience as there is to be 
found anywhere. He has made Boston his 


home, been an excellent citizen and in every. 
way reflected credit upon his teachers, his | 


adopted country and his profession. 
Personally most modest and a perfect gen- 
tleman, well versed in matters outside of 
music, I doubt if anybody could be found 
who can honestly deny that he possesses all 
the above qualifications for the position he 
has so long and ably filled. Yet all these, so 
rarely found united in one person, are to be 
assed over in favor of any new comer, not 
nterested in our city, with no record dear to 


eur hearts, neither professionally nor socially. 


Is this justice? Is this creditable? Merit 
loses here its most deserved reward. 


Under the new management of the Music 


Hall, no more matches between Professors 
Bauer and Miller, or a bear, will be tolerated 
in the now refined and newly revised atmos- 
phere of that ae, It was a harmless 
amusement, did not deprive any person of 
bread, and proved a relaxation to many an 
overtaxed brain. 

Modern education has made us self- 
conscious enough’ so as to appear well out- 
wardly, but that inwardly, even those blessed 


with ample means and leisure for heart cul- | 


ture, are as callous as even the removal of 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann from a position in 
which our intelligent public last winter 
unanimously accorded him an ovation isa 


eonspicnueus and most unfortunate instance. 


I have not spoken thus because of my 
friendship for my brother in the profession, 
but owing to his faithful, unswerving course 
in the right, which makes it an honor to be 
his friend. Noblesse oblige. 


ERNST PERABO. 
Boston, Sept. 30, 1885. 


_ ‘The tickets for the Friday afternoon public rehear- 
| Sals of the concerts by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
| tra this scason will be sold at auctionon Monday 
_ morning, September 21, and the tickets for the Sat- 
urday evening concerts will be offered for sale in the 

| 8ame manner on Thursday morning, September 24. 
On the day following each sale all seats unsold wil!l 
be put on sale at the box office. The tickets tor the 

| rehearsals and concerts are put at $12 for the floor and 


} parts of the first balcony, and $7.50 for the remaining 
reserved seats. 


-gble positio 


highest priced concert 
Thursday morning. 
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In consequence of the aunounoement the floor‘of. 


Music Hall was almost filled this morning, from 10 
till 1 o’clock, by a company of ladiesand gentlemen | 


in attendance on the sale of seats by auction 
for the Friday afternoon rehearea's by the 


Boston Symphony orchestra. This is the 


fifth season of these Symphony concerts, aud 


rehearsals. Mr, Wilhelm Gericke will be the con-— 


ductor, as last year, and the series will consist of 24 
concerts on consecutive Saturday evenings, from 


- Oct. 17, 1885, to March 27, 1886, inclusive, and of 24 


public rebearsals on consecutive Friday afternoons, 
from Oct. 16, 1885, to March 26, 1886, inclusive. The 
tickets for both concerts aud rehearsals were placed 


at $12 and $7.50 per series, according to location. . 


Only the $12 seats are sold by auction, and the re- 


heareal seats were sold exclusively today. The 
$12 seats for the concerts will be sold In like 


maprer end at the same time and place on . 
Thursday next. This morning the bids were ac- 
cepted for seats in their regular order only, and not 


for the choice; and mo more than four seats were . 


sola on ene bid. The seats open to competition were 
shown on a diagram, and marked off as sold. The 
rehearsal seats not sold at auction, together with the 
$7 50 seate, will be on sale at the box office om and 
after tomorrow at 8 o'clock, and the concert seats 


not sold at auction, tegether with the $7.50 seats, 


will be on gale at the box office on and after Friday, | 


Sept. 25, both at the regular subscription prices. | 


The bidding was quite spirited, and gave Mr. Jackson, 
the auctioneer, considerable quick work. The prices 
tor the first pert of the door ranged all the way from 
$10 to $15. Outside the entrance to the hall, near 
the ticket office, this monning, were ranged a long 
line of boys‘and men waiting for the opening of the 


regular sale of seats at the box-office window at 8 | 
o’clock tomorrow morning. The majority of these — 


waiters were District Telegraph boys in uniform, 


who looked like a company of cadets. They took up 


their position yesterday (Sunday) morning. Seyeral 


of the waiters have rigged up temporary resting ; 


places, with chairs, all having their overcoats with 
them to keep comfortable during the watches and re- 
pose of the night, Their meals are alse served them 
by their empleyers at regular intervals. It seems to 
be a sort of a camp, and the campaign will rot close 
till the last of the week. : | 
Sale of Symphony Rehearsal Tickets.” ~ 
The box office sale of seats to the rehearsals of 
the symphony concerts began at Music Hall this” 
morning. As early as last Sunday night a Tine 
of men and boys waiting for tickets was formed | 
aud the weary vigil was continued until | 
this moruing at tem o’clock, The mnumvper, 
was constantly ‘increased and 200 or 
more were present when the office 
opened. The scene early in the morning was 
exceedingly fiovel. The outer lobby was filled 
with a motiegerowd stretched in ev: cely> 


‘ 
» 


Sowe were endeavering t 

a quiet nap, some were smoking and tr to 
pass the hours by telling stories, others were 
partaking of a lunch, and still 

were exercising te keep warm A 1iee 
officer was present during the two ats 
and prevented any disturbance. At noon. 
every seat in the house was sold and many were 
turned away disappointed, The auction sale. 


yesterday was unusually successful, Every 


ut up was digposed of at a large premium, 
i hest being $18 50. The auction | sale of mt 
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more desirable seats being put at $12 and 
- others at $7.50. 
_ the floor back to, and including the third row 
under the balcony, also the first five rows 
of the front balcony and the first two rows of 


‘limits are offered at © $7.50. 


‘this plan in preceding years. 
- amountreceived will not be made public. 
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urday evenings, are beginning to concentrate 
the interest of the local musical public. ‘The 
tickets for these concerts is to be con- 
upon much the same plan as for the 

and the same. ar- 
rangements will apply to the sale of the 
public rehearsal tickets. The tickets for the 
season have been placed at, the same prices 
for both the rehearsals and the concerts, the 


the 
The $12 seats are all those on 


«> & 


ALit 


the side balcony. Seats back of these 
Only the 
highest cost seats will be sold at auction, and 
this sale will be held for the rehearsals on Mon- 


day morning, the 2istinst., and for the con- 
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Sat- 


certs on Thursday morning, the 24th inst., fair | 


seats being sold to each bidder. All rehear- 
sal seats unsold at the auction sale will be 
offered at the box office at regular rates on 
Tuesday, the 22d inst., and all concert tickets 
undisposed of by the Thursday sale will be 
ut on sale in the same way on Friday morn- 
ng the 25th, 
been made to the orchestral players beyond 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

Axrother large and eager company of ladiesand _ 
gentlemen and ticket speculators, or the latter’s -— 
agents, were assembled within and without Music _ 
Hallthis morning in attendance on the auction sale 
of tickets and seats for the Satarday night concerts 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra. The bidding 
though epirited was not so active as that of fuesday, 
whin the rebearsal seats were sold by auction. Nearly 
al: the desirable $12 seats, namely, those in the eentre 
ot the hall,on the floor and in the first balcony 
were sold, bringing premiums all the woy from $7 
to $20. Less desirable seats like those under the 
ba'conies, on the stdes and in the rear, were sold at 
only stight cost above the price of the tickets. These 
were few in number, however, andit is likely that 
the sggregate sale of the Saturday night’s concerts 
will net differ greatly from the rehearsal sale. The 
Jine of colored porters, servants, office boys and 
telegraph mesengera which began its formation 
yes erday bn oruing at (he eatrance to the hall was in 
creased to’ay, end by tomorrow morning it will 
prob bly be cxtended to Winter street and possibly 


- ‘as tar down as Washington street to be ready for the 


Some further additions have | 


those already named, but there is little to be | 


definitely learned as to this matter until the 
arrival of Herr Gericke, whois to sail at an 
early date from the other side, 


THEY CAMPED ALL NIGHT. 
The entrance to Music Hall from Winter 
street presented a peculiar appearance about 
2 o’clock this morning, 


The lobby inside the . 


outer doors was filled with men and boys, © 


stretched in every conceivable manner in 
which a wink of sleep could be obtained, On 


either side of the entrance, in the doorways, 
and stretched upon boxes, boards and 
in chairs, which had been brought 
by the campers for the purpose, was a motley 
crowd of men and boys, among whom were 
anumber of telegraph messenger bovs, one 
of whom was stretched on a bundle of straw. 
A few were eating a lunch, and some were 
smoking, but the greater part of the 50 
who were there were trying to sleep, 
and vainly trying to keep warm. 
The occasion of this gathering was 
the announcement that the annual sale of 
tickets to the public rehearsals for the 
Symphony concerts will begin at 9 o’clock this 
morning, and the crowd gathered were hired 
by speculators to hold positions for them in 
the line, to enable them to get the first pick 
at the seats when the office opens. 


The auction sale of seats for the public re 
hearsals of the concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, held at Music Hall yester- 
day morning and,afternoon, resulted in the 
receipt of a larger aggregate ager than 
has been known in either of the sales upo 


The 
sale of the $7.50 seats opens at the box office 
this morning. The $12 seats for the 24 Saturs 


day evening concerts will be oftered at auction 


on Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. 


NEWS, GOSSIP AND COMMENT 


Herr Wilhelm Gericke, director of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, will arrive back from 
Vienna during the week. 


a a eee a ee oe eo ee es ee ee _ 


The exact | 


_ by this evening, 
' cert seats will 


diagram s . 
- was placed upon the platform, 


openive of he zale at 1 o’viock of all seats left over 
weliias the $7.60 seata. 


Tickets for the Symphory Concerts. 


Tne auction salefor the $12 seats for the re- 
hearsals of the symphony concerts which are to 
be given in Music Hall on Friday afterneons dur- 
ing the coming winter, began in Music Hall this 
morning at ten o’clock. ‘There were 200 or more 
people present, and the sale was conducted by 


Mr. Jackson of Henshaw & Co., auctioneers. 
The bidding was spirited, and by noon nearly one 
half the floor bad been solid, ‘The highest price 
paid for choice was $17, and trom that the 
figures ranged downward, goed seats in the cen- 
tre bringing $7 to $9. ‘The sale will be completed 
and the auction of the $12 cone 
begin Thursday morning. The 
selling was very well arranged, A large 
howing the seats open to competition 
and a pene? 
ere marked eff as soon as solid, The unso 
renesreal seats, together with the $7 50 seats, 


plap of 


- will be on sale at the box office after Tuesday, 


| 


| after Kriday, Septe 


22, and the unswla concert tickets 

mber 25, As early ng ja 
o’clock this morning there was a liné of me 
and boys extending from the door of the ball 
nearly to Winter street, waiting for the opening 


September 


_ of the box office tomorrow merning. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The gale of the left-over $12 as well as the $7.50 
seats for the symphony concerts opened at the Music 
Hall box office at 8 o’c!ock this morning. with a rash 
and a puah on the part of a couple of hundred pur- 
chasers iu line. A right smart demand for the best 
seats was developed, aud resulted this afternoon in 
only a few of the more desirable seats remaining to 
be disposed of. It is probable that by tomorrow 
night there will scarcely be one to be had, and then 
eyerytbing willle ready, so far as the box office is 
concerned, for the irauguration of this season’s 
aeries of these most Important musical events, with 
the rehearsal on Friday afternoon, October 16, 1885. 


Two seats for the symphony rehearsal concerts in the 
centre of Music Hall were sold today by a ticket 
broker in this city for $33 each. 
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THE BOSTON MUSICIAWS’ CoM. 
 PLAINT, 


To the Editor of the Transcript: “An ap- 
prenticeship in a famous German orchestra, 


service in both symphony and theatre re- 


hearsals and performances, give the writer D 


a basis for the following statements: That in 


Ue Ss iS irsseges 
point of individual merit the men of our or- | attendiug auctions, 
chestra were, in many respects, superior; | gains | 
that as regards rehearsals, our Boston work | gaits 

was doubly severe and exacting, and far | were 


more fatiguing than in this celebrated Euro- , 42. 
pean orchestra with its four directors, and sixth 


that our Boston men were more than a | 
in their attempts torealize tke conductors’ 
conceptions. To all this was added a zest, a 


spirit and a sustained responsiveness through. 4 | 


out a long, st fang season not often seen. As 
notable results were the brilliant overture 
performances—Freischiitz, Oberon, Sakunta- 
la, Euryanthe, Tannhiiuser, for instances— 
and certain symphony performances, Schu- 
bert in C, Schumann in E-flat, Beethoven in 
Cand A, ‘“‘Goldmark’s Country Wedding,” 
which the public cannot have forgotten. Of 
certain Beethoven works our conductor told 
us at parting, ‘“Your performances have Car- 
ried my name over and beyond the walls of 
Boston. Their fame has reached Germany.”’ 
A pretty return some of us have had! 
n the first season we men of the orchestra 
were assured that our positions were to be 
ermanent. Where is,now this permanency ? 
nstituted for the good of Boston culture, 
and, such was the sup) sition, for Boston mn- 
sicians, what is now the realization ? 

That twenty men who have done such good 
work should | grataneen. i and repla by 
— of little or of no orchestral routine; that 

~~ loyment should be taken from one-third 
of those who by strenuous labor during sev- 
eral seasons have done nearly one-half toward 
making this ood hony enterprise a success; 
that by retirin ese men of standing a blow 
is made at their "Weclianiceanl reputations as 
well as pockets ; that by employing outsiders, 
in some cases callow pag to fill the 
places of resident andr vg players, a slur is 
cast on the tolerance and national spirit of 
our concert public. These are things which 
asa wusician and an American, I, writin 
independently and for my own part, woul 
see recognized and understood. 

BENJAMIN CUTTER, 


Once of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Boston, Oct. 18, 1885. 


from his visit to ‘Vienna a 
or two since, and has gen gag 
eae ts Me meanness rk since 
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The Symphony Rehearsals, 
The sale ot the $12 seats for the rehearsals of 
the Symphony Orchestra took place in the Music 
Hall today, there being a large attendance of in- 
rerested ladies and gentlemen, ‘The seats were 
sold in their order, beginning with row C and con- 
tinuing ‘backward. The premiums obtained 
ravged from 50 cenrs to $18. | 
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HERR GERICKE’S PLANS 5 
Herr Wilhelm Gericke, the direc 
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THE BOSTON MUSICIANS’ COM- 
PLAINT. 


To the Editor of the Transcript ; An ap- 
prenticeship in a famous German orchestra, 
service in both symphony and theatre re- 


hearsals and performances, give the writer | 


a basis for the following ‘statements: That in 


point of individual merit the men of ouror- = attendiuiy auctions, as they let many geod bar-- 


chestra were, in many respects, superior; — 7 . | 
. the varying prices given for the same Class of | 
 §$@ats was absura., 


that as regards rehearsals, our Boston work 
was doubly severe and exacting, and far 
more fatiguing than in this celebrated Euro- 
pean orchestra with its four directors, and 
that our Boston men were more than equal 
in their attempts torealize the conductors’ 
conceptions. To all this was added a zest, a 
spirit and asustained responsiveness through- 
out a long, trying season not often seen. As 
notable results were the brilliant overture 


performances—Freischiitz, Oberon, Sakunuta- | 


la, Euryanthe, Tannhiuser, for instances— 


and certain symphony performances, Schu- | 
bert in C, Schumann in E-flat, Beethoven in | 
Cand A, ‘‘Goldmark’s Country Wedding,” | 
which the public cannot have forgotten. Of | 


certain Beethoven works our conductor told 


us at parting, ‘‘Your performances have Car- , 


ried my name over and beyond the walls of 
Boston. Their fame has reached Germapy.’’ 
A pretty return some of us have had! 

In the first season we men of the orchestra 


sicians, what is now the realization? 

That twenty men who have done such good 
work should be discharged and replaced by 
men of little or of no orchestral routine; that 
employment should be taken from one-third 
of those who by strenuous labor during sev- 
eral seasons have done nearly one-half toward 
making this symphony enterprise a success; 
that by retiring these men of standing a blow 
is made at their professional reputations as 
well as pockets; that by employing outsiders, 
in some cases callow musicians, to fill the 
places of resident and ripe players, a slur is 
cast on the tolerance and national spirit of 
our concert public. These are things which 
asa musician and an American, I, writin 
independently and for my own part, wouk 
see recognized and understood. 

BENJAMIN CUTTER, 

Once of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Loston, Oct. 18, 1885. 


concert, Dec. 19. : 


Excellent Seats, Second Bal- 


| 

| | 

| Floor, $12 to $15, for the 24 
Performances. <A few choice 
Rehearsal Seats on Floor and 


| 

| 

| Batecony, Front Row. 
| CONNELLYW’S Theatre Ticket Office, 
— Adams House. 
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, | tinuing backward. 
were assured that our positions were to be | ;a),ced from 50 cents to $18. 
permanent. Where is.now this permanency? _—~ 
Instituted for the good of Boston culture, | 


and, such was the supposition, for Boston mu- | 


cony, Front Row, $7.50 to $9; | 


NG 8k din hea arnt til Sante wk Neal ge jg itil 
The auction sale of seats for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s fifth season was held to-— 
day in Music Hall. The numover of buyers was 
considerably smailer than at the sale of the 
rehearsal tickets on Monday, and the average. 
premiums paid were very much Jess. The 


bidding was scarcely ever Spirited, and > 
the buyers were evidentiv not old hunds ag. 


« 
‘ 


gains yo by and got caucht on poorer ones, while 


; ln soine Instances good seats 
were sold for apremiuin of from $i te $2. One 
man paid a premium of $17 a seat for seats 


in the fifth row. wiile the same seats in the 


Sixth, seventh and eighth rows brought only 
from {+ 50 to $8. In one row, in the centre of | 
the house, s@its on the ais:e were sold at $7 50, 


. the next lot inside at $11 5), andthe next iot at 


$3. A great portion of the best seats were seld at 
G8 or less, and the average could vot have been 


' much over $6, mauy ood seats going at $5. All 


ot the best seais were sola, but many very fair 
ones were ieft over. The box office sale epens to- 
morrow morning. A large number of telegraph 
boys are already in line and have been since yes- | 
terday. 
a ee Be 
The Symphony Rehe reals. 

The sale ot the $12 seats for the rehearsals cf 
the Symphony Orchestra took place in the Music 
Hall today, there being a large attendance of in- 
rerested ladies and gentlemen, ‘lhe seats were 
-old in their order, beginning with row C and con- 
The premiums obtained 


HERR GERICKE’S PLANS, 

Herr Wilhelm Gericke, the director of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, returned 
from his visit to Vienna a day 
or two since, and has been busily engaged in 
attending to the thousand and one details in- 
cidental to his coming season’s work since his 
arrival. Anopportunity was gained, however, 
yesterday to learn something of his plans for 


the symphony concerts of the coming weeks, 


andthe general outline of his programmes 
gained will nodoubt be found interesting. 
He does not propose to follow the custom of 


repeating the nine symphonies of Beethoven, 
which has been a part of each previous year’s 
concerts, but will play only the second, third, | 
sixth and ninth of these works during the con- _ 
certs of this season, thus leaving open 20 | 
nights for the symphonies of other composers, | | 
He does not intend to repeat a P hase | 
selections to any extent, y a 


_—on | half-dozen numbers of his concerts of last 
Mr. George M. Nowell, pianist, who has re- 
‘cently returned from Europe, will make his_| 
début before a Boston audience at the symphony 


season being included in the programmes ar- 
ranged for this year. The arrangement as to 
soloists is practically the same as last year. 
There will be some concerts which will not in- 


' elude a solo number, there will be others in | | 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. . 


which the members of the orchestra will be | 

heard as the soloists, and the balance of the | 
rogrammes will include solo selections | 

eading vocal and instrumental artists of ab 

ity. The rogramme chosen for the public re- 

hearsal of next Friday afternoon and next 

Saturday evening’s concert is as follows: 

Overture, “Oberon” eieececcooeenn eee cegeshane 

Concerto for pianoforte in E flat......ssccccsssesee Liszt 

Miss Adele Margulies, 

Ballet music, “Feramors” ......0+++seee00+.dubinstein 

Symphony, “Im Walde’’. eee eee eee ease eeereaeteee i 
Mr. Gericke is looking in splendid health, — 

and speaks with pleasant anticipations of the _ 

coming season of concerts. 


See ee - ee - RN 





BOSTON. 


OcToBER 5, 1885. 
‘+The melancholy days have come 
The saddest of the year,”’ 


When the reluctant critic leaves his fishlines, and pens analytical Bos ton LY U SiC Hall. 
lines for Keynove readers. Leaving the bass of the deep, I turn | 
my attention to the deep bass of the concert; the scale is now | 
turned from fish seales to ‘scales of prime donne; vacation is over, 
and the notes of the coming season are maturing so rapidly that I 
fear the reviewers cannot take them all up as they fall due. SEASON 1885-86. 
The symphony concerts begin next week, under Mr. Gericke, 
"There are several changes to be made in the orchestra. Tam sorry ) 
to hear that Mr. Listemann is not to be concert-meister any longer. BO t 
Also that there will be some displacements in the first violins. () N Sy M p H () N VY () RC H K aes k A ' 
Some new players from abroad are to take positions in the orches. 
tra. I, for one, am old-fashioned enough to regret this, for I 
believe that, as far as possible, the orchestra should be a benefit MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
to local performers and to American composers. Some of the dis- 
charged musicians were notified so late that they were unable to 
procure theatre engagements, and are left ina very Arctic cold. 
At the same time one will stand heartily by Mr. Gericke in the firm 
discipline which he has-introduced in the organization, and which 
has won him some enemies. If he does not spare his men, at least i : I. CONCERT 
he does not spare himself either, and is often completely exhausted , 
after a rehearsal. Ineed not say that he is a conductor of much 
technical excellence, but that he has nota great knowledge of the ~ * 
most modern repertoire, and leans decidedly in a conservative SATU R DAY, OCTOBER 1 é PH , AT 5, r . M . 
direction. Next week I will try to say something of the pro. 
grammes which will be given at the Symphony concerts. 
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©. M. von WEBER, OVERTURE, (Oberon. ) 
FR. LISZT, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in E flat. 


ANT. RUBINSTEIN, BALLET MUSIC. 
FERAMORS. 
a) DANCE OF BAYADERES. 
b) CANDLE DANCE OF THE BRIDES OF KASHMIRE. 
THE DEMON. 


JOACHIM RAFF. SYMPHONY. (In the woods. ) 


IN THE DAY TIME. IMPRESSIONS AND FEELINGS. (Allegro).— 

IN THE TWILIGHT. REVERIE. (Largo); DANCE OF THE DRYADS. 
(Allegro assai.— NIGHT. SILENT BREATH OF NIGHT IN THE 
FOREST. ENTRANCE AND DEPARTURE OF THE WILD HUNT WITH 
FRAU HOLLE AND WOTAN. BREAK OF DAY. (Allegro.) 


SOLOIST: 


MISS ADELE MARGULIES. 


LT 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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MUSIC. Corer 


BOSYON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


It was both a pleasure and a pain to attend the 
concert last night; a pleagure to see the pearl of con- 
ductors, Mr. Gericke, in his place again, and to note 
something of the promised changes of programmes, 
already in the first list, including as it did the names 
of Liszt, Rubinstein and Raff as representatives of 
the modern school; but a pain to miss the old concert 


meister, and to see the orchestra so thoroughly teu-— 


opment, but excellent in its themes and their con- 
trasts. Thesecond theme is full of tenderness, and 
introduces a horn solo daintily supported with fig- 


} ures on the flute. The sudden change to 9-8 rhythm, 


was well caught up by conductor and orchestra. The 
mysterious shadows of the woods are also pictured 
by a horn figure on dominant and tonic, which is 
7 rather too frequently, but was well played and 
shaded. The second movement—a Largo entitled 
‘Traumerei”—is successfnl as it relies chiefly upon 


melody and tone color for its effect. It has a well 


contrasted trio—Con Moto, and on the return of the 


tonized at the expense of resident musicians, nearly ‘ first theme there is excellent use made of violin fori- 


one-third were new-comers. It would be unjust to 
demand an instantaneous improvement of perfor- 
mance because of the presence of the imported 
twenty, before they have fairly recovered from their 
seasickness, but the bowing of the violins was at times 
unnecessarily rough, anda lack of unanimity was 
apparent. This will, of course, disappear with more 
rehearsals. The “Oberon” overture was well ren- 
‘dered. It will be remembered that the chieftriumphs 
of last season’s work were in the line of overture 
playing. There was no such absolute triamph last 
night, but there was some nicety of expression, a good 
rendering of the oriental dreaminess of the composi- 


“ usual 


ture, chiefly soft, fairy-like trills which were finely 
given. ‘The dance of Dryads, also brought in an un- 
effect upon the violins in high- 
est notes. The last movement, _ spite 
of its uncanny introduction of a spectral hunt, 
rather labored. The fantares preceding its entrance, 
given largely by strings, as the modulations are too. 
shifting to employ trumpets, are striking, but the 
themes foilowing, although melodious, have some- 
what the character of a quickstep occasionally in- 
terrupted by growls and dissonances, but the orches- 
tra kept well together through its changes, and they 
finally broke on the bassoon and flute in a satis- | 


factory manner. Three selections of ballet music | 
by Rubinstein, furnished the sweetmeats of | 
the feast. The selection from the Demon was the | 
most interesting reminder of the quaint melodies | 
used by the composer, at the dispersion of the races | 
in the ‘“‘Tower of Babel.” In the ‘Candle Dance” 
the trio, with its horn melody under string figures, 
and cello under flute, was especially well done, but 
the ensemble of the strings inthe first part could | 
have been better. Miss Margulies was the pianist of | 
the evening, and we must compliment her npon the | 
energy and fire which made her performance 
of Liszt’s first concerto an enjoyable one. 
She caught up the caprices of tempo and rhythm 
also, so finely that the ensemble was never en- 
dangered. In pianissimo passages she was generally 
clear and intelligible, witness the playing: of the soft 
trill against themes in flute, akoe, and clarinet suc- 
cessively. But her octave passages were more than 


| tion, and a boldness of attack on the sforzando, that 
_was very effective. 

We were glad to have Raff’s ‘Im Waldle” sym- 
phony on the programme. It is somewhat long, and 
Raff is rather elegant than impressive (save in the 

(| “Lenore” symphony) in his works, but this work is 
| prominent enough inthe musical repertoire, to be 
heard once in a while in a musical centre, such as 
Bostonis. Itisin his interior movements (scherzo 

and andante) that Raffis most satisfactory, and in 

| his allegro forms that he is weakest. His finales are 

often much too diffuse and prolix. Development, in 
| the sense that Beethoven and Brahms develop, is ab- 
sent almost always. Perhaps this was the legitimate 
result of a life chiefly passed in pour- 
ing forth salon musth. As is the 
case with most of Raff's symphonies (the | 

Seasons,” **Lenore,” etc.,) this 18a “programme” 

work, but as it does not, like the “Leonore,” give a 
succession of events, but rather a series of impres- | once unclear, and we fuund little gradation from ; 
sions, it belongs somewhat to that subjective school piano to (forte in her playing; it was, 
of programme music, in which even the heroic sym- | often: in the extremes. Nevertheless these ° 
phony may be classed. What these emotions are, is | faults did not greatly mar the general success of 
indicated on the music as follows: In the day time. | the performance, and the public recognized the fact 
Impressions and feelings. (Allegro.) In the twi- by awarding a hearty, double recall. Next week 

| light. Reverie. (Largo.) Dance of the Dryads. Wagner’s Faust Overture, Beethoven’s second 

(Allegro assai.) Night. Silent breath of night in symphony, and Miss Henson as vocalist. 

the forest. Entrance and departure of the wild hunt | 

with Frau Holle and Wotan. Break of day. 
(Allegro.) It is divided into three parts only 
the Dance of the Dryads, being classed with the 
second division, although the Reverie represents the 
slow movement, and the dance, the scherzo. 

In “Im Walde” Rate shows all his virtues and 
failings. The first movement is correct in form (ac. 

| cording to the classical model) rather weak in devel- 


a ; 


—— How the girls did gigle at the first symphony re" | 
hearsal on Friday afternoon! A good many were ask- 
ing themselves if they were abomne getting their money’s 
worth atthe tremendous premium they had paid for 
tickets in view of the economy they must practice in 

: ee luxuries to make up for their extravagance in 
one. 


‘Willis E. Nowell, violinist, who recently _re- | 
‘turned from Europe, will make his début before 
| a Boston audience at the symphony concert, Dec. 
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The important series of concerts in Boston, has again © 
begun under Herr Gericke’s lead. Last Saturday even'ng 
the following programme was presented : 


Overture (Oberon) 
Concerto for pianoforte, in E flat 
Miss Adele Margulies. 
Ballet Music......++....-+-: 
Feramors. 
a, Dance of Bayaderes. 
b, Candle Dance of the Brides of Kashmire. 
The Demon. 
Symphony (In the Woods) Joachim Raff 
In the daytime. Impressions and feelings. (Allegro).—In 
the twilight. Reveries. (Largo); Dance of the Dryads. (Alle- 
gro assai.)—Night. Silent breath of night in the forest. En- 
trance and departure of the wild hunt with Frau Holle and 
Wotan. Break of day. (Allegro.) 


The orchestra presented some twenty new musicians, 


" Boston Symphony Concerts. 
he 
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arte f it too : olde 2 Ol Saturday event eg J ott ic chan | 
vaste full ya quarter of the players, including mere pais a wiser eholee, for it. 

the chef @attague ana some other Ivaders of | 1 less temptations toward exc 
parts, were to be new men of course increased prog ae finer qualities of th : 
voth curiosity and critléish on the side of the | ‘The audience filled every: Bf 

chamalon om while it also militated against the ~~ a wore Some vaeRy 13 

pessibility of a flawless porfermance by the | T°3P uding to the tickets bought np | 
orchestra. Some cf the strangers soe of SOFS WHO, 1628 to De Doped, (hy yes ian 
repute in the tausical centres trom which they : 


teach the: to leave the symphony seats 
to legitimate purchase by the peopie wha 
have come and able to inaintain themselves wel) ) 
as solo players, in which 
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Fr. Liszt 
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although I cannot but think. 


its tone color th n of its themes which often de- 
's 2d Symphony will be the chief 


kstep movements. 


them, but cannot or will not pay any addition to 

atin ett ' a fair and opén auction premium, | eae 

pagity they At the uext concert there will be played Bee- 
wili be heard in due time, Tue new! thoven’s second symphony, Wagner's “I'auat’ 
leader, Mr. Kneisel, 13 a quiet, simple ns tag yp aihtor the first neveltey of the s@a- 
player, evidentiy sure, easy and = strong, paren wOtuaI The ioiee wht to 8 dy a 
anda man to be trusted, and among the halt | chosen from another city, and will be. iss Me- 
dozen new members bebind him are Mr. Sam | @0ra Henyon, by will be remembered 8 Lavi g 
Franko, wl 3 : sung once to tair acceptance in a Handeland 
| } : ,w om 2 nasor already Knows, ani Mr. Haydn oratorio, — ! : ade a 1G 
Moidarer, who brings au exceilent report from | 


| and there was considerable interest manifested to see if the 
sweeping change would be an improvement. As yet the 
improvement is not manifest, but it is too early to expect 
it, for there have been but few rehearsals, and the foreign 
artists have scarcely recovered from their seasickness. The 
new members are almost all very young, and Mr. Gericke 
hopes much from the infusion of young blood into his 
organization. The overture was well played, but not 
better than we have often heard it before in Boston. There 
was occasional roughness in the strings, but the attacks 
were not very uneven. 

The ‘‘Feramors” and ‘‘Demon” selections were the popu- 
‘Jar elements of the programme. ‘The latter is ona higher 
musical plane than the ‘‘ Feramors ”’ numbers, and reminds 
‘occasionally of the odd melodies which Rubinstein intro- 

duces in the ‘‘ Tower of Babel” at the dispersion of the 
races, All three were well rendered, although one might 
have desired a clearer attack of strings in the first part of 
the second number, yet in the trio of this same Candle 
| Dance, the horn melody accompanied by string figures, 
and the ‘cello, under figures of flute, were both well 
brought out and finely shaded. 

The Symphony is to mea very interesting one, spite of 
the fact that it is rather prolix, especially in the finale. 
Raff often was diffuse, and it is now pretty well conceded 
that his finales are his weakest point. Yet the shape of 
this work is quite symmetrical and the contrasts of themes 
always made with good taste. The performance was a 

smooth one. The horns have difficult work all through, 
| and did it generally well, although the constantly reiterated 
figure (dominant-tonic) of this instrument in the first move- 
ment becomes tiresome finally. In the second movement, 
at the return of the chief theme, after the Middle Satz the 
violins were excellent in their dainty pianissimo, fioriture, 
and in the Scherzo their extreme hi-h notes were well 
brought out. The last movement, with its strong con- 


trasts, its wild hunt, 


reading, and made a success, 


more of 


generate into mere quic 


This week Beethoven 


work, and Miss Medora Henson the soloist. 


Vienna ot his ability. Theengayementof the new 
tirst flute, Mr. Kohiert, has so little disturved 
the justly esteemed Mr. Ifemndl, that the latter 
cheerfully accepts the: second place with him, 
and the general fecling among tne Boston menu 
seetns to be that their new associates are Cum- 
petent and worthy mer, 

The programine wus neither new, brilli int, nor 
exacting, but was very well adapted to bring 
the orchestra and the audience into easy ac- 


_ quaintance., The “Oberon’’ overture gave oppor- 


tunity tor the strings to be tested, the Rubin- 
stein dance music required something 
less of fancy and more of fantasy, 
and Rall’s “In the Wood” = symphony 
came last, with its reguirement of wider ranges 
et color and more sensitive expression on the 


| part of the horns and tue wooden wind especialty, 


While the work was not all equalin precision of 


delivery or in tinity of feeling, in general effect 
it showed the same adinirable qualities which 
Mr. Gericke obtained last year—just valaation of 
the melodic tigares, preper eurpnasis, well 
managed dynaniic gradations of force, elasticity 
and animation—and argued well for the season 


| 


which is to come, Lhe, strings were Very ugree- | 


able in yoluine and quality, the new flute—al- 
though alittle aspirated in tone at tines—was 
decisively apparent, the brasses properly modest 
and the basses (assisted ty tbe amphithestrical 
arrangement which is retained from last year) 
very firm apd satisfying. . 

Miss Adele Maruulies, who has certainiy 
improved since Mr. Henschel introduced: 
her here, is rather a demonstrative pianist, 
whose showy and vigorvus action often 
makes it apvear to the eye as though she were 


| performins more difficult and arduous music 


than the «ar can recagguize. Sve has many ex- 


celiences, of techmgue rather than of acvom- [ 


plished style, and iu the cantabili portions of th 
concerto, a8 also when teed ianoforte aderns re 
simply sustains tae obbliguti of tie orchestra, ber 
tuuch and manner were sweet, jull and 

jiself{f—-Liszt in K tlat—is 


| every seat in Music Hall last evening, a1 


| their former popularity. It was, § 


- for. 


»champarne at the beginning,_ 
the end. ie 8 


' closed with a Ratf 
. scholarly and at_ times pleasing } 
withai rather tedious and of ut 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
Brilliant Inauguration of the Season « 
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crowded it Friday afternoon, is vide ng 
enough that the concerts of the Boston 


Symphony orchestra have lost nothing 6 


as public appreciation and favor go, 
certainly a brilliant inauguration of the: 
season. The orchestra presents many new 
faces, replacing familiar ones which have 
graced the platform of our orchestral con- 
certs for so many years, that it can be on 
with a feeling of a genuine regret that | 

concert-goers olserve the change. | + 
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'sub-titution of these imported «musicians: 


ior the well-tried and well-kite 
who have been asked to step 


‘tend, it is believed, either to 


improvement of tle orchestra or the st 
vancement of music in Boston. It may 


ia wise and. disinteresied step, 


face of it it looks arbitrary and 1 ail 
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The programme last evening Ww 


the objection often before advanred= 


The concert began witha We 
overture, included a Liszt concerto. 1 
sympbony. . he hi shat 
est. Miss Adele Margalies } 
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4 | ade ee BOSTON. | 
is oe Ui sf n| er | 
This week I can only patch out a short letter by telling you of 
what is to be ; I must become a prophet rather than acritic. I have 
seen Mr. Gericke the conductor of the Symphony Orchestra who 
has just returned from Europe. Tf he had not imposed secrecy on 
about every third remark, I could make a rather interesting ac 
count of the interview, but I find that the interviewer needs a con- 
seience like a boarding-house steak. I will, therefore, pose with 
an air of mystery, lay my fingers on my lips, and say—‘‘I could a 
tale unfold.” So much, however, I am at liberty to divulge. There 
have been twenty'decapitations in the orchestra, and twenty new 
musicians have been brought over from Austria to take the empty 
seats. One might exclaim, ‘* We are ruined by German cheap la- | 
bor” (& la Bill Nye), were it not that the newcomers receive a very | 
good salary. Iam, however, none the less sorry for the ones who | 
are left out in the cold. Among them are some veterans in loca, | 


/music, and they were in some cases notified by their replace- 


ment so late, that they could not get engagements in the theatres 
this season. Mr. Gericke, however, has only the improvement of 


the orchestra in mind, and moves forward remorselessly. The 
change which will cause the most sensation is the replacing of Mr. | 
|B. Listemann, the chief violinist, by Mr. Franz Kneisel, a Romanian | 


violinist, a graduate of the Vienna Conservatory. He is said to | 
play with great fire and brilliancy, but to drop Mr. Listemann from | 
the position of concertmeister, seems almost as terrific as it would 
be to discharge Mr. Zerrahn from the directorship of the Handel | 
and Haydn Society. Mr. Listemann has been a very faithful work- 
er in Boston’s music, and the newcomer will have the burden of | 
comparisons at once. There is to be a noticeable departure from | 
the style of the programmes of former years, during the coming 
season. Only four of Beethoven’s symphonies are to be given. 
Two of the lighter; and two of the grander ones. The Heroic, the 
Pastoral, and the Choral (9th) will be on the list. The moderns are 
to receive more recognition than heretofore. Beginning with 
Raff’s beautiful ‘Im Walde” symphony, there will be given works 
by Rheinberger, Berlioz, Fuchs, and many other composers who 
are almost new to Boston. I hope we may also hear some of Mr. 
Gericke’s own compositions. There is one especially, for voices 
and orchestra—a Huldigungs Chor,—which is worthy of a high 
place on the programmes, if the conductor will only depart from 
his excessive modesty and give it. 


' J am especially pleased that the American muse is to be recog | 


nized at last, probably in the person of Prof. Paine, our greatest 
composer, and one or more native works of his, in the larger forms, 
will be given. The placing of the orchestra will be the same as last 


year. Mr. Gericke wisely makes no innovations in this matter, on 


' yate there will be no lack of future subjects for the pen of 


which the wisest conductors, since the time of Mendelssohn and 


Berlioz have expended their best thoughts. Someof the musicians 
have already been fussing about priority of seating. There are 
some sensible musicians who do not fret about such a matter. A 
good musician makes his mark wherever the conductor chooses to 
seat hint. Besides, there are some very handsome men among the 
first violinists, who must be prominent, or they will be very 
unhappy. | | e 

Mr. Gericke looks the picture of health, as he has been resting 
during the entire summer in Styria. He brought me greetings from 
Mme. Materna, who was also resting from her American season; in 
Vienna. eras wy , 

Next Tuesday the operatic season begins at the Bijou, under 
Manager Neuendorff, with “ Stradella.”’ The Germans hold this 
opera equal to ‘* Martha,” but it has not succeeded in England or 
France yet. I hope it may wina full success in Boston. At any 


L. Cc. EB 


FPNo. 2, The soloist will be Miss Medora Henson. — 
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heretofore shown, and frem his evident kno 


members and their conductor could become used} 


‘to each othér, the selections were perhaps well 
in’ the orchestra, | 


chosen. There are many new 


especially among the otringe. The body of string tone 
is now very briliantand ful 


rection. The new first flute has a ripe, full and warm 


tone, and seems to be an excellentartist. The new oon- 


ee ey created a very favorable impression; his 
play 
sive. ‘The arrangement of the orchestra remains the 


4 'sameas that of last season. When Mr. Gericke ap 


he was accorded a cordial and sincere welcome. 
The concert began with the “Oberon” overture, ia all 
‘likelihood for the purpose ot showing off the strin 


> uuder their new conditions. The work was brilliantly 


performed; not with that steadiness and precision we 
shall have a right tou expect later on, but yet with fine 
spirit and intelligence. Rubinstein’s ballet music from 
‘‘Feramorz” {sg famillar, but always pleasing to hear. 
It was interpreted with flne warmth of color and marked 
individual character, cliciting much applause. The 
symwphony was Rafi’s ‘Im Walde,” and aa we think his 


}} most solid and most thoughtful work in its kind, not 


withstanding its occasional lapses into vulgarity in ite 


‘Yilighter and iis more dramatic moments. It was 
4) beautifully read by Mr. Gericke and_on the whole ad- 
>| mirably played. The first movement was not always 


clear, notably in the strings, but under the 


+) circumstances it would be scarcely kind to dwell upon 
>) any shortcomings, especially in view of the excellence 
of the performances generally. The lovely slow move- 
> ment was played with fine grace and warmth, and was 


delightfully phrased. The scherzo was delicately and 


thoughtfully read, and the finale was given with great 
spirit and effect, especially in the long crescendos. The. 
">| general results of the opening concert give promise 
¥, of an unusually interesting series of performances 


jas feoon as the artists shall have settled fairly 
into the traces; and Mr. Gericke is to be complimented 
upon what he bas already accomplished in so short a 
time. The soloist was Miss Adele Margulies, who 
played Lisezt’s Concerto in E-flat, a work of coarsé tex- 
ture, despite Its ostentatious pretentiousness. The 


young artist played with musicianly taste and pees 
| great brilliancy ef style,anda fluent able, and weil- 
4 cultivated technique. Her performance was charac. 


ized throughout by fire and precision, but except 
‘In the more cantabile phases of the concerto 


{her pbysical strength was not equal to the task 
Y}she had undertaken. Her efforts, however, de- 
}served the hearty applause and the double 
\ recall that rewarded her at the end. The Steinway 


piano upvn which she played was a noble instruam 


4 ent 
>} wonderfully fine in tone, rich and ripe in sonority, and 
>} answered easily and truly to every demand made upor 


it. At the next concert will be played Wagnuer’s “Faust”’ 
overture; a Symphonic Prologue to “Othello” by 
Arnold Krug (first time), and thoven’s Symphony 


a ___—— rr 
MUSIC AND THE DRAM 
1 SP A i a : 


FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The first symphony concert of this fifth season 

| has been awaited with a good deal of interest, 
and was watched with much critical attention 
| when ittook place on Saturday evening. The 
_ fact that fully a quarter of the players, including | 
: the chef dattaque ana some other leaders of — 
_ parts, were to be now men of course increased 
both curiosity and criticism on the side of the- 
audience, while 1 also mulitated against the 


l. The basses have been 
greatly strengthened by the changes made in that di- 


is easy and firm, and his attack wholly deol-/ 


“ ae y 
- eame last, with its requirement of wider rar : 


: 
though in some particular cases the new men ve 
individually Jess scrong in general musical ace 
quirement er in virtuosity than those whom they 
succeed, In justice to all, it ought to be fairly | 
understood that these. substitutions are net im 
tended to refiecc im any way, either 
personally or professionally, upon the gems - 
tlemen who have been dropped, but that” 
regard has been had solely to the general 
efficiency of the orchestra, congidered as a Come 
plex mass of many voicings. It is easily possible. 
that a man of less art and experience may be & 
more plastic, and hence more . serviceable, 
orchestral player than some others who are Sj a | 
superiors in these respects, and it is only reasom 
abie to allow the director, who is. held rigidly — 
responsipie for the whole work, as much li ert Bs 
in choosing his means of expression as is always 
given to the soloist, who! plays upon the instrus” 
ment he himself elects. But itis furthermore 
certain that some of the strangers are men of” 
repute in the musical centres from whieh they 
have come and able to maintain themselves well: 
as solo players, 
will be heard 
leader, Mr. Kneisel, is | 
player, evidently sure, easy and e 
and aman to betrusted, and among the halt. 
dozen new members behind bim are Mr. Sam 
Franko, whom Boston already knows, ana Mr. 
Moldaner, who brings an excellent report from 
Vienna ot bis ability. ‘The engagementof the new 
first flute, Mr. Kobjert, has so little disturved — 
the justly esteemed Mr. Heimdl, that the latter» 
cheerfully accepts the secend placc with him, 
and the general feeling among tne Boston men 
seems to be that their new associates are COM> - 
petent anu worthy men. oo DN 
The programme was neither new, brilliant, MOF 
exacting, but was very well adapted to bring 
the orchestra and the audience into easy ac 
quaintance. The “Oberon’’ overture gave oppor ye 
tupity tor the strings to be tested, the ine 


stein dance music required — 
less of fancy and more of 


ana «s«Raf’s 4 “In the Wood symphony 
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of color and more sensitive expression on the 
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Mr. Gericke obtained last yaar-—just valuation of 
the melodie figures, preper emphasis, well 


“managed dynamic gradations of force, elastolty 


and apimation-—and argued well for 
which is to ceme. The strings were 





—napneseri PGB rite Srehied wis’ UN Wee win whet charming 
’ . 6 she made any. of. usty seem 
' Music. ~ - more difficult, and Ho oxfeve ould help ie 


Hon. F sieht acingiceelstaceoianel ' the patience with which she must have so often 


arrangement which’ ts : : 7 
rrangen HIGH AS ’ practiced herself unmusical in order to accom- 
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The first of the fifth series of concerts by | || acknowledged that the reconstru¢ted symphony Sith ee ee Se 2 lhe. eee, bapa me 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra had the fol- | 3 orchestra, or, as it seems destined to be called ment in the humble ,tribufe -that was piid to a 

lowing program: q next year, the Baston Symphony Orchestra from concerto with the vdimgalties of which neither 

| Vienna, did got presenta very familiar appear- Tausig, Rubinstein nor Bilow could -have. en- 

Weber: Overture to “Oberon.” | a ance in Music.Hall-last Saturday evening. The dured such practice. Still had the candidate 

Liszt: Pianoforte concerto No. 1, in E flat. | aig ficiently familiar: for Boston symphony cert honors applied 

Rubinstein: Ballet Music, 7 programme, yhowever, wes ‘sufficiently {amiar’ her technique to a Chopin, ‘or one of the first four 

From “Feramors;” | to suggest thp {adfwetit’ of. a new experience with” Beethoven concertos, she Inight ‘have displayed 

| | a, Dance of Bayaderes | @ that sense of dreariness occasioned by last year’s, less courage, -but it would have availed her more. 
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many beautiful and apne ee epee eg style Op. 153. | f com positions by American composers with which tones were utterly void of resonance, and in 
4s tarmore that of a virtueso than a composer, Miss Adele Margulies was the pianist, 4 the public ig“ Whose’ interests the Vienna con- | juxtapositiommith ‘the. deficiency was: thé abnore 


and it is frequent in irrelevant and almost form- | oe ke? . | ie 
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‘vrown in Jest the listener sheuld happen to for- After the first feeling of regret that some of} — ductor is employ rf | maséuline. To sum up, itis a pleasure to ac- 


i et what a tremendous tallow with the keyboard the familiar faces are no lon er to be seen in 4 quainted. !'Tiére4Was yet another characteristic know that altho ) youn lady di not, 
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a fair and open auciion premium. | . , : ‘ , " | f b i reh d 
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| | The best performance on Saturday evening musicians an t im t shall: have 
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re : Mf E flat majo?i” It. was. by -- Miss -- Adéle~ 
which is nearly one third new, Mr. Gericke ~~ M ong tr young eee ae saxiaini® inom 
tion a 


having brought twenty-one men from Vienna. ee honored in her recogn ta Boston symphony 
Let us trust that the present evidences of dete- cohcert than by the merit of herperformance. 1M} poxnondent of the Montreal 
; haa her treatment of the Liszt concerto ey dis- th an 
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Oct. 19.—It has begun! The oritic’s troubles have commenced, 
_ The coneerts begin to grow thick and notes are as plenteous as 
silver dollarsinthe U. 8. Treasury. The first to break the silence 
of the summer was Mr. C. F. Webber who with his wife gave a 


2 LA, a if ye 
vs eee , hth 


vocal recital @ Ja Henschel, at Chickering’s Hall last Tuesday after- 


noon in a pouring storm. Spite of the inclemency of the weather, | 


the hall was crowded and the vocalists made a very favorable im- 
pression. Many of the numbers were given ‘by request” and 
were of simple folksong, or ballad type, and in these Mr. Webber 
was especially successful, as he is a singer of very good taste, and 
exhibits artistic feeling in all his work. His singing of a Hande! 
aria was very effective, and his clear intonation was commendable, 
Mrs. Webber sings with grace, but her voice is rather a pleasant 
drawing-room voice than that of a concert artist. Nevertheless it 
is full of promise. 

At the Bijou Theatre Herr Adolf Neuendorff has successfully be- 
' gun his operatic season with ‘‘Stradella.’’ This opera has some 
interesting music in the third act, but the preceding two acts are 
rather weak, and the plot is as thin as a cup of boarding-house 
coffee, but the finale (like the same cup) “affords no grounds for 


RCHESTRA. 


DUCTOR. 


complaint.” The whole plot hinges on two incidents, an elope- | 


ment. and an assassination, but as the former is very prosaically 
carried out and the latter doesn’t take place at all, the effect is 
rather puerile. 

The singing of the troupe is of a higher order than we have been 
accustomed to in this class of operas, but the troupe lacks really 
good actors. They all, except Sig. Brocolini, are stolid and heavy 
in action, and even the Signor aforesaid walked through his part 
as if he were disgusted with the milk- and-watery character of the 
opera. In vocalists, however, as intimated, the troupe is strong. 
Two fine tenors—Fessenden and Pflueger—Miss Jamschowsky as 
prima donna. Such basses as Babcock and Brocolini, and a 
splendid chorus and orchestra, that ought to be sufficient for suc- 
cess even with a dull play given without actors. 

The Symphonies have begun, but in accordance with my usual 
custom I will give the review of the first concert in another 
column. 

The chief work of the programme was Raff’s ** In the Woods”’ 
Symphony. Assome of your readers may have heard this work as 
given by Thomas without understanding the plot, I give them a 
carefully prepared analysis of the composer’s intentions. ' 

Part I.—A party are enjoying themselves in the fields ; approach 
of a book-agent with Miss Cleveland’s new work (misterioso) all 
take to the woods. 

Second movement. Night in the woods. Mosquitoes (violins 
and aboes), the bites of the insects are pictured by sharp pizzicato 
notes. Sleep falls upon the party. Snoring is represented by a 
s (0) norous movement on the trombones. One of the party awakes 
and sees if the jug is allright. Hornsolo. A fearful dissonance 
shows that he has sampled the Arnica bottle by mistake. This 
leads at once into the Dance of the Dry-ads (so called because the 
rest of the party are very dry). The unfortunate individual capers 
wildly about to skipping figures on the flute. Flute and (d) rum 
would have been more appropriate. Last movement. The camp 
is attacked by a bull (two horns are finely used here, followed by a 
piercing phrase, on piccolo), a hurricane in the forest is graphically 
given by the woodwind ; one of the campers find the whiskey is 
entirely out. Shakes the jug to a striking series of empty fifths. 
Day begins to break. At first the sound of the breaking is given 
by the bassoon, but the breaking of the sad news of the discovery 
of the juggist is given more vehemently. The book-agent (intro- 
duced under the name of Frau Holle) has disappeared, and with a 
timid movement on fiutes the campers return home. This will 
enable even the youngest child to follow. Raff's thoughts with neat- 
ness and dispatch. L. C. E. 
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were of simple folksong, or ballad type, and in these Mr. Webber 
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aria was very effective, and his clear intonation was commendable, 
Mrs. Webber sings with grace, but her voice is rather a pleasant 
drawing-room voice than that of a concert artist. Nevertheless it 
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carried out and the latter doesn’t take place at all, the effect is 
rather puerile. 

The singing of the troupe is of a higher order than we have been 
accustomed to in this class of operas, but the troupe lacks really 
good actors. They all, except Sig. Brocolini, are stolid and heavy 
in action, and even the Signor aforesaid walked through his part 
as if he were disgusted with the milk-and-watery character of the 
opera. In vocalists, however, as intimated, the troupe is strong. 
Two fine tenors—Fessenden and Pflueger—Miss Jamschowsky as 
prima donna. Such basses as Babcock and Brocolini, and a 
splendid chorus and orchestra, that ought to be sufficient for suc- 
cess even with a dull play given without actors. 

The Symphonies have begun, but in accordance with my usual 
custom I will give the review of the first concert in another 
column. 

The chief work of the programme was Raff’s ** In the Woods” 
Symphony. Assome of your readers may have heard this work as 
given by Thomas without understanding the plot, I give them a 
carefully prepared analysis of the composer’s intentions. 

Part I.—A party are enjoying themselves in the fields ; approach 
of a book-agent with Miss Cleveland’s new work (misterioso) all 
take to the woods. 

Second movement. Night in the woods. Mosquitoes (violins 
and aboes), the bites of the insects are pictured by sharp pizzicato 
notes. Sleep falls upon the party. Snoring is represented by a 
s (0) norous movement on the trombones. One of the party awakes 
and sees if the jug is allright. Hornsolo. A fearful dissonance 
shows that he has sampled the Arnica bottle by mistake. This 
leads at once into the Dance of the Dry-ads (so called because the 
rest of the party are very dry). The unfortunate individual capers 
wildly about to skipping figures on the flute. Flute and (d) rum 
would have been more appropriate. Last movement, The camp 
isattacked by a bull (two horns are finely used here, followed by a 
piercing phrase, on piccolo), a hurricane in the forest is graphically 
given by the woodwind ; one of the campers find the whiskey is 
entirely out. Shakes the jug to a striking series of empty fifths. 
Day begins to break. At first the sound of the breaking is given 
by the bassoon, but the breaking of the sad news of the discovery 
of the juggist is given more vehemently. The book-agent (intro- 
duced under the name of Frau Holle) has disappeared, and witha 
timid movement on flutes the campers return home. This will 
enable even the youngest child to follow Raff’s thoughts with neat- 
ness and dispatch. L. C. E. 
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pefore our public. 


ospectus of 24 concerts and 24 pub-— 


larly now, when the cause of gooa music will receive 
fresh impctis tbroughout the country asa result ‘of | 
‘the revival ot business, its plans and their eviron- | 


ment should engage the fairest and most serious at- 


tention of both the critic and the amateur, To one , 


familiar with what is done season by season in the 
leading musical cavitils of the country, ovr whilom 


if 


position, disputed only by New York, can be saia to : 


have bcen easily maintained. Precedence and merit 
have given Boston its leading place since she be- 
came the earliest pioneer and mest zealous disgiple 
of the art. Excepting some narrowness existing 


# at one time in a prominent socievy, her coterie 


of concert giving bodies and individuals has made» 


) itself noteworthy for the breadth and extent of its 


programmes, and for the enthvsiasm and toil which 


') have moved and directed al! its efforts. Subordinat- 
} ing everything in the orchestral line fo a single so- 


ciety, and giving its conductor unhandicappea the 
charge of its destinies, is the present condition of 


3 } things with us (not so very pow, to be sure, but becom- 


ingmore of a reality); and it isso unusual,either in this 


_ — country er in Europe, that it involves greater diffi- 


culties tor the leader and excites warmer controver- 


gies among the public. It is our duty to deal with | 
those things affecting the interests of music and not — 


% of persons developed by the passing season, and, 


while the symphony concerts will be reviewed herein 


upon no particular plan or predetermined ‘point of 


> view,” we want to serve the best public good in what 
>} wehave to say. Theorchestra of this season con- 


tains many new men, nearly twenty in all, brought 


} by Mr, Gericke from Vienna, who displace, amon, 


others, Mr. Listemann, the leader, the firs 


oboe, flute and horn. These changes startle 


‘our pride somewhat, and their resalt, which 


certainly is not yet apparent for good, 
will be eagerly awaited. Mr. Knizel is the 


' new leader of the violins. In asingle episode ia the 


concerto (mentioned later) he was heard in unison 
with Mr. Loeffler, bat he showed only a moderate 
tone, while his manner has none of Mr, Listemann’s 


‘lite and nervous energy. The orchestra was seated 


as during last season, and is numerically about the 
same. What appears to be a permanent improve- 


ment, on occasions when a pianist appears, is the. 


placing of the piano, at the beginning of the concert, 


at the conductor’s side, and not waiting until the 


number on the programme for the pianist had beet 


reached before trandling along the instrument. A. 
steady clectric light has taken the place of gas, and. 
the ventilation of tbe ball is improved in conse- 


uence. The programme of the evening was: — 
Cc, M. d 
Fr. Lis epeedeoes 
Ant,. | 

. e3; 


pe oie Brides 0 mire; The D 


Joachim Rat.. ....Symphony, (In the Woods.) No. 3. 
Beet. Fa n the Da ; Impressions and 
Wetitigt lings ( ); In the Twilight; 


o> day ; BD of 
Poe (Allegro assai); Night; 
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have entered his soul, and we 


even greater acquisition than we had before believed: | 


perhaps we shall find him leading his critics, instead 


of goading them, by his broad and catholic prce- 


grammes. The programme of Sutardvy evening was 
not, however, an indication of any departar? in 
policy from the high conservatism of bis frst season. 
The “Oberon” eveiture was delightfully played, but 
it has no significance as initial number for an im- 

t musical season. The ballet music of Rubin- 
stein, the ““Feramors”’ and ‘The Demon’”’ selections, 
placed midway between a Liszt concerto and a Raff 
symphony, offered only the slightest contrasting feat- 
ures,each of the three composers bavipg much in com- 


mon. The symphony ({m. Walde) brought out here | 


by Theodore Thomas in 187) has since then been 
heard only infrequently. Raff is distinguished by 
inexhaustible melody, and (latterly) by his thorough 
knowledge of composition, and of the structural 
demands of any givenform. In working these out 
he seldem erratothe point of indefiniteness, and in 
purely abstract music he is not happy; but, notwith- 
sianding bis originality and his cleverness, his me- 
lodic fund and all, his “Im Welae”’ symphony és still 


only the highest and best type of programme muzc, — 


peside which Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ symphony is 
greater, The ‘‘biograpber in ord‘nary”’ to the Masic 
Hall concerts, particularly the symphony, bas in the 
new programme paper eummoncd forth en avalysis 
of thia symphony, which ere this has doubtless been 
received by many Traveller readers, 80 that a 
technical look at it now seems unnecessary. The 


second movement with its opening reverie, 
the gracious recitative for clarinet and the | 
quaint combinations of differing tone quali- , 


ties until the ‘“‘Dryad’s Dance’ is reached, 
contains much of the composer’s best though, The 
‘¢Dryad’s Dance,” scherzo, 1s sufficiently feminine 


and sufficiently coy to have accelerated the approach 


of the “Wild Huntsmen,” which is se soon heralded. 
The last movement is decidedty imaginative. The 
picture of the wild hunt is not the least of Rafi’s 
vivid drawings, and with its happily-chosea fina'e, 
based upon the “Daybreak” theme, the symphony 
ends. The playing of the orchestra had the same 
beautiful outline, the same regard for the value of a 
hidden part, which during Mr. Gericke’s first season 
was a pronounced characteristic. The nuances were 
perfcct. It seemed in some placesas if the strings 
were not quite so suave and the unison not so goodas 
before; and again the string band (a3 in the “Oberon” 
overture) scemed improved, It is not quickly to be 
said whether the orchestra has gained er lost on ac- 
count of the changes before referred to. The 


horns, with Mr. Schermann tnird instead of” 
- firat, had no special opportunity, and the 


new flute showed a tone bigger, perhaps, than 
Mr. Heindl, but no more limpid or sweet. The Liszt 
concerto io E tlat was played from memory by Miss 


- Addle Margulies, This young woman played the 


Chopin concerto, opus 21, at a concert daring Mr. 


- Henchel’s second season, and was heard in Besten 
» Just season at her own recital, One is not easily at- 
-- | (rected by her personality, for she has no address, 


and ber manner is curiously brusqae; but she is en- 


| titled to recognition on account of her technique, a 
| fine rcemory apd certain natural qualifications for suc- 
~ cess in the romantic school. She played without fal- | 
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BOSTON ‘SYMPHONY saat | 
The first symphony concert drew a large a 


ence to the Music Hall last Saturday evening; th— 


galjeries were even: unusually full for so early il 


the season, 'and the tew batches of vacant ‘peat, 


on the floor were in such favored positions thai. 
one could easily guess that they were sold, if nag 
occupied. The programme was— i 
‘Weber: Overture to “‘Oberon’” 


‘Liszt: Pianoforte concerto No. 1, in E-flat, 
'Rubineveln: Ballet Music, ‘ 


ba eater Ceinies | . 
ance of Ba 
De, Candle-dance of the Brides of | " 
ee 
Raff: Symphony No. 8, in FCI gran Woods”), Op, 
153. 


~ 1 


; 
Miss Adéle Margulies was the pianist. 
The increased orchestra, with its many new 
and also, alas! without some of the old, famiii 
and best-loved ones,is placed preity much as be- 
Tore, save that the trumpets, trombones and drumg | 


‘have been moved over to the left-hand corner at_ 


the back of the stage. It were premature a3 yet 
to say how the recent changes in the composition - 
of the orchestra have affected the quality ot the 
playing; the phrasing of the strings seemed more 
buoyant and finished than of yore, and their tone 
finer and smoother, but how much of this impres- 
sion was based upon reality, and how much upon 
imagination, it were hard to decide. -After the | 
summer’s abstinence from music, which comes 
first as an immunity and later as a privation, the 
first concert of the season usually sounds, or 
seems to sound, better than ever to one’s starved 


. 


‘ears, Yet, making all due allowance for mislead- 


ing impressions, it can be said with perfect cer- 
tainty that the general quality of the 
playing last Saturday evening was yery 
fine indeed. ‘The ‘*Oberon”’ overture, the one 
into which the composer has thrown all the 





_foptined ae well as ie purity of taste, 
ernpphipndintnrfaere: Ardy 
the world; he often ueieiee 
say, and says it excellently well o 
him no dearth of ideas. a gre 


and weight ; there 
fundity in bim, a lack yer of thought as we"! 
as of sentiment, which is all the move irksomé, «5 
be habitually puts things in a rather profounc- 
‘seemiLs way. He evidently aims far oe 
'Mendelssohn’s Hellenic beauty-worship, and * 
lows» Schumann in seeking a deeper spring of 
_ inspiration. Only, when he. dives down into the 
‘ depths of his own inner consciousness, it s¢9ms 
as if that consciousness of his were a very shallow 
place after ell, and that he would have done quite 
surface, The man is immens¢'y 


brilliant Liszt 
strength is rot great, and she pl? vg 


ations 


her raensepiion of the concerto WAS ° <ooliont, 21d 


her performance very fine and ,, : oe 


“composition of this sort. wich depends: 


upon the -g eaarggil .or the good or bad ¢ 

produces, a cert” a perfection of caertne ae. 
dispensable’, everything must be done just 80, or 
it bad ‘pecter not be done at all, Of all the per- 
Yormances of this concerto that we have heard 
‘wince Bulow played it here—bis playing: of it 
was simply magical—this one by Miss Margulies 


peems to us flecidedly the best, the most 


closely in harmony with the co poser’s spit:t. 
4 r wonderfully 


qe*. La 


magio charm and brilliancy of his genius, and in 4 
which he has attained a more finely organized ; 


musical form than was habitual with brim, was > 


played with infinite fire and dash. @ sforzan- | 
dos of the strings. were worthy of the best English. 


Sse 
“Miss Medora Henson will be the maser, ee 
LF: NEO SET URE A Pe > NSO AUN ee Le 


orchestras, who make this sort of thing a pet | y 


specialty. The Rubinstein. ‘pallet-music, some of 
the composer’s best and most graceful work in 
this line, went extremely well, and seemed much 
enjoyed by the audience. Raff’s “In the “Woods” 
has been givén here more than once before, but 


can hardly be called a familiar work. If we mis- | 


take not, it is. Sang best ee ae 
‘those whose opinion is worth having. We 
| a ly when Mr. Thomas 


ago; but subsequent | : 


ents, is very beautiful. ‘The | 
f Raff, the more does the 
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terlua a vety dificult (but not profound) concerto, , # 


end maintained her part wellin an ensemble§ which 
was admirable. The programme for next Saturday 
evening will present the second of the Beethoven 
symphonies; Wagner’s “Faust” overture; a new se- 
lection by Arcold Krag, and Miss Medora Henson 


wall sire. 
MUSICAL MATTERS. 
3 i tr of AA 
First Symphony Concert of 


the Season. 


y The season’s concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra began last evening at Music 
Hall under Herr Wilhelm Gericke’s direction, 
with the presentation of the following pro- 
gramme, Miss Adele M argulies, planist, assist- 
Ang: 


verture, HC)DOTON"..0ccecseesesscescccascscner eee W CDEP 
ie for pianoforte in Hi flat.sessosescceeeserss Liszt 
let music, , coocecssocce ss uUbenstell 
ymphouy, ‘Im Walde”’ Ratt 
The reorganization of the orchestra, under 
Herr Gericke’s direction, made the body of 
musicians assembled for the occasion a Cause 
of general comment, the new members con- 
atituting about one-third the entire number of 
pla ers. In considering the results obtained 
y this wholesale substitution of new men in 
au organization which last year challenged 
compurison with similar bands the world over, 
it is a little difficult to understand the mo- 
tives which have guided the action of 
the conductor. Financial considerations have, 
heretofore, had little to do with the conduet 
of these concerts, and it can hardly be possi- 
ble that, with the largest patronage known 
alice the establishment of the orchestra, any 
nny wise economy has led to the engage- 
1ent of inferior musicians to reduce the ex- 
penses of the season, It ts also impossible to 
conceive of a musician intrusted with the 
leadership of such an organization errilg 80 
radically in his estimate of the 
abilities of musicians as to deliberately 
choose the immature and nnreliable men who 
have come over for the season from Kurope 
to the trained and skilful players of a year 
ago, Who have been retired so summarily 
from the orchestra. Neither is it possible 
at, Whatever prejudices may have possessed 

6 conductor’s mind after his first season In 
America, he should jeopardize the excellence 
of his orchestra to gratily his personal antag- 
onism toward the gentlemen of last year's 
d who failed to appreciate his meth- 
ods in the concert room. However 
Herr Gericke’s action may be explained, 
the fact remains that, while the numerical 
strength of the orchestra has been retained, 
its present musical value, especially as re- 
gatds breadth and sonority, judging trom 
St evening’s work, bas been reduced very 
gely, and a decided backward step has been 
en In the enya of this organization. 
err Gericke has, without doubt, gained plas- 
terial in the additions to the orchestra 

md is season, but whether the new member- 
ship is of the sort to reward the efiorts of the 
conductor in moulding them to his methods 
‘Appears to be at least an open Sachin 
strings, which last season disarmed 

; criticism, are now, save the 
los, far from satisfactory, the immature 
ers having been distributed in such a way 
effectually mar the character of this 
Ortlor of the organization, The concert 
‘er, Herr Kneisel, is manifestly lacking 

» qualities demanded for the position, 
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1) ee Aentiy a "la 
lis ins t, has an | | 
ves his ying a eable. pr 
nee, and the obve player is similarly 
objectionable. It is a matter for sincere re- 
gret that able musicians who have filled the 
ranks of local orchestral organizations with 
credit to themselves, and have given satisfac- 
tion to the public, should have been replaced 
es players of such questionable ability. It is 
disagreeable after such criticisms upon Herr 
Gerickes’ orchestra to have to take excep- 
tions to the programme presented, ‘The good 
intentions of the conductor in promising room 
on his programmes of the coming season to 
compositions chosen with a more catholic 
spirit than was shown in the selection of last 
ear’s numbers have been made public, but 
his new departure will give but little 
nilded pleasure unless Herr Gericke calls to 
his assistance some one better fitted to ar- 
ranging prograssee than he has shown him- 
pelf tobe. The element of contrast1s as ¢s- 
sential in aconcert programme as in an effec- 
tive picture, and unfortunately, Herr Gericke 
appears unable to achieve this result in mak- 
ing his selections. The four compositions of 
last evening varied so slightly in their general 
characteristics that, as upon repeated occa- 
pions last year, the merits of all 
Were _ largelv lost from this lack 
of variety. This lack of an appreciation 
of the necessity of coutrast was shown also in 
the reading given the “Oberon” overture, in 
which the allegro was taken at such a rapid 
tempo that it was impossible to give the de- 
sired effect in the finale, thus producing an 
ante climax, and this nuinber was also unsal- 
Isfactory by reason of the heavy styie in which 
the fairy music of the introduction was played. 
‘The Liszt pianoforte concerto proved the gem 


of the evening’s programme by reason of the | 


clear, intelligent and artistic playing of Miss 
Margulies, who more than justified the high 
opinion expressed as to her abilities 
upon the occasion of her appear- 
ance here during the last spring season. 
Her touch is delightfully clean and elastic, 
her style has a breadth and vigor seldom 
shown in the piaying of a woman, and her 
complete technical skill was clearly shown in 


‘all her work. ‘The “Candle dance’ trom 


‘“Heramors”’ was the least satisfactory nuin- 
per of the Rubinstein bailet music, as it was 


taken at such a rapid tempo that the char- 


acter of the dance was wellnigh lost. ‘The 
masterly instrumentai work in 


nl 


- —aaEEo is 


the Raff | 


‘symphony tailed in its full effect from the | 


character of the work done by the orchestra, 
as already noted, and its somewhat extended 
length left the audience in a state of weari- 
pess at its end. 


the back of the stage. 


EVENING TRANSCRIP. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1885. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. | 
—. [ strike one as vacuous, as having really nothing to 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The first symphony concert drew a large aud \ 


ee 


ence to the Music Hall last Saturday evening; th— 


galjeries were even unusually full for so early i) 
the season, and the tew batches of vacant seat 
on the floor were 1n such favored positions thas 
one could easily guess that they were sold, if un- 
occupied. The programme was— 


Weber: Overture to ‘‘Oberon’” 
Liszt: Pianoforte concerto No, 1, in E-fiat, 
Rubinstein: Ballet Music, 


from ‘*Feramors ;”’ 
a, Dance of Bayadeéres. 
b., Candle-dance of the Brides of 
Kashmeer, 
From ‘*The Demon.”’ 
Raff: Symphony No.3,in F(‘‘In the Woods’’), Op. 

153. 

Miss Acéle Margulies was the pianist. 

The increased orchestra, with its many new faces, 
and also, alas! without some of the old, famiiiar 
and best-loved ones,is placed precty much as be- 
tore, save that the trumpets, trombones and drums 
have been moved over to the left-hand corner at 
It were premature a3 yet 
to say how the recent changes in the composition 
of the orchestra have affected the quality ot the 


playing; the phrasing of the strings seemed more | 


buoyant and finished than of yore, and their tone 
finer and smoother, but how much of this impres- 
sion was based upon reality, and how much upon 
imagination, it were hard to decide. -After the 
summer’s abstinence from music, which comes 
first as an immunity and later asa privation, the 
first concert of the season usually sounds, or 
seems to sound, better than ever to one’s starved 
ears. Yet, making all due allowance for mislead- 
ing impressions, it can be said with perfect cer- 
tainty that the general quality of the 
playing last Saturday evening was _ yery 
fine indeed. ‘The ‘Oberon’ overture, the one 
into which the composer has thrown ail the 
magie charm and brilliancy of his genius, and in 
which he has attained a more finely organized 
musical form than was habitual with rim, was 
played with infinite fire and dash. The sforzan- 
dos of the strings were worthy of the best English 
orchestras, who make this sort of thing a pet 
specialty. The Rubinstein ballet-music, some of 
the composer’s best and most graceful work in 
this live, went extremely well, and seemed much 
enjoyed by the audience. Raff’s “In the Woods” 
has been given here more than once before, but 
can hardly be called a familiar work. If we mis- 
take not, itis considered his best symphony by 
those whose opinion is best worth having. We 
remember enjoying it hugely when Mr. Thomas 
first gave it here, years ago; but subsequent 
hearings have leit a vaguer impression, The 
first movement somehow fails to grasp the 
attention and hold it fast. The most bri'- 
liant part of the work is the Finale, *1 
which the closing suggestions of daybreak, 
with the return of themes from the preced- 
ing movements, is very beautiful. The mo 2 
one hears of Raff, the more does the position he 


| 


occupies among modern composers seem peculiar, 
In facility of style, in complete mastery over h's 
material, he stands cecond only to Mencelssohr ; 
his practical executive faculty is immense, and he 
is never at a loss how to say what he has to Say, 
But he lacks Mendelssohn’s fineness of musical 
instinet as well as his purity of taste. He does not 


tell the world; he often evidently has a great de: | 
to say, and says it excellently well; ore finds ia 
him no dearth of ideas. Butinthe end his ideas 
turn outto be of surprisingly little real value 
and weight; there isa terrible want of true p~o- 
fundity in him, a lack of cepth of thought as we’! 
as of sentiment, which is all the move irksome, «5 
be habiiuslly puts things in arather profounc- | 
seemity way. He evidently aims far beyond 
Mendelssobn’s Hellenic beauty-worship, and _o'- 
lows Schumann in seeking a deeper spring of 
inspiration. Only, when he dives down into tre 
depths of his own inner consciousness, it 3° 3ms 
as if that consciousness of his were a very shallow 
place after ell, and that he would have done , 1ite 
as welltostayont! >‘uriace. The man isimmenst'y 
clever, but all tooskin-deep. Miss Margulies played 
the brilliant Liszt concerto delightfully. Her 
sheer brute strength is rot great, and she ple _, 
under evident disadvaptege in a Jarce my ail: but 
her concepiicn of the concerto was ° Y snaenh and 
her performance very fine and» iyiant, Sipe 


composition of this Sort. which depends wholly 
upon the performer ' or the good or bad effect it 
produces, a Cert’ in perfection of rendering is in- 
dispensable *, everything must be done just so, or 
as had ‘peter not be done atall. Of all the per- 
‘ormances of this concerto that we have heard 
since Biilow played it here—his playing of it 
was simply magical—this one by Miss Margulies 
seems to us flecidedly the best, the most 
closely in harmony with the composer’s spii.t. 
The orchestra accompanied her wonderfully 
well. She was loudly applauded and recalled 
atthe end. Mr. Gericke’s reception by the audi- 
ence was of the hee tic3t description, such asa 
conductor best likes to have. The next pro- 


gramme is— 
Wagner—A - aaa Overture, 
Yr 


Othello.” (First time.) 
Songs with pianoforte. 
Beethoven—Symphony Ne. 2, in D major. 


Miss Medora Henson will be the singer. 


Mr. Bernhard | 
violinist of the Boston symphony orchestra | | 
during the four seasons of its existence, has ) | 
just received from Mr. Georg Henschel a very |. | 

| 
| 


Arnold Krug—Symphonic Prologue to Shakspeare’s 
} 


Listemann, the leading | | 


flattering compliment, show that Mr. | | 
Listemann’s indefatigable labors during the | | 
three years of Mr. Henschei’s direction of the | 
orchestra are still vividly remembered by this 
accomplished musician, Mr. Henschel has i 
ust published in Berlin the “Ballade for | | 
iolfh,” which he composed during his Bos || | 
ton seasons, and which was so artistically 1 | 
played by Mr. Ligteman at one of the) | 
syuiphony concerts. The work is dedicated | | 
as follows: ‘seinem lieben freunde Bernhard | 
Listemann, dem unermiidlichen mitarbeiter in | | 
den Jatren, ’81-84,in d inkbarer erinnerung. | 
Georg Henschel. Berlin, im April, ’85." (To 
his dear friend Bernhard Listemann, his in- 
defatigable co-worker inthe years 31-34, in 
thankful remembrance. Georg Henschel, — 
Berlin, April, ’85.) ; 
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Music in Boston. — 
| | Boston, October mI 
gy HE promenade concerts have been succeeded by the first 


symphony concert of the season, which took place last evening at 


Music Hall, Mr. Gericke again conducting. The program consisted of the f e 
following numbers : ri Bos ton Music Hall. 


Overture, ** Oberon”’......0+.+eeeeeees j eber 
certo for pianoforte in E flat Liszt 
allet Music. 
eramors : 
a, Dance of Bayaderes. 
| &. Candle Dance of the Brides of Cashmere. 


Wie TIGHOR.. oc. cs cccccccsecss coves Tb 6sune bana wua® PPPs oY Rubinstein - Bd. 
Symphony—"t In the Woods”’.....-.++.--++++ + Prat OTT ES. sb bpd 4d dein’ Raff 4 SEASON 1885-86. 


- To begin with, I must say that, even for a Boston audience, the one present 
yesterday was about as cold as was compatible with common civility in list- 


erling to the earnest efforts of such a fine body of musicians. A stranger ‘3 BQ STO N SYM PHO N Y ORC H KS] 
might well ifnagine that either those present attended only because f y ) RA. 
it was the thing to do so, or else that the numbers presented did not 1a 

at all meet with their approval. First of all the reception accorded Mr. a 

Gericke was not anything like what it should have been and what he de- a 

served. and then the way in which the beautiful symphony of Raff was ‘ a MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 

received did not reflect much credit on the musical understanding of the . & 


listeners. It made one involuntarily think of the long and weary road 


American composers, both of the present and the future, had yet before 
them when a representative audience of one of the leading cities in the 


country is yet so far behind musically as not to be able to better appreciate ; a | I] (t () TT; \ ! 
go fine a work as Raff's masterpiece. I was present at its first performance . i | : NGKR | ; 
in Berlin by Bilse’s orchestra in the old Concerthaus in the Leipzigerstrasse | 2 | 

and witnessed the genuine and hearty approval it met with at once. It was | 


a very different scene to that of last night. | a aa a pee Ae OL : i 
- The orchestra, with the exception of a number of newly imported violin- - | SATURDAY, OCTOBER «41TH, AT 5, 
ts, a new leader among them, is about the same as last. year, and the hall | > 
also remains unchanged, excepting that the electric light has supplanted ¥ | PROGRAMME. 
gaslight. _ 
‘ooo 8 gga overture was played in a spirited manner and went very 4 
smoot y. a | > Y »,T ‘7 n » "Ta &) TW 
It is rather difficult for me to formulate a correct and just opinion of Miss | | RICHARD WAGNER, A FAUST OVERTURE. 
Adéle Margulies, the soloist of the evening, by her playing of the Liszt con- — | 
certo, for the reason that when studying with Liszt heard the work so often | a F. MENDELSSOHN, ARIA. (Infelice. ) 
| by himself and together with his pupils that I am naturally a little preju- a | | 
_ diced, since her conception differs so widely from that of the composer. I do & G. F. HAANDE 
pot mean to imply hereby that to constitute a fine performance it is necessary 3 es AENDEL, LARGO. 
_ to slavishly imitate a composer’s rendering of his own works, because there a 
certainly is such a thing as original conception, but the latter must always be _ W. A. MOZART, TURKISH MARCH 
artistically convincing or else it will be disappointing. Miss Margulies is 3 | ' (je 
undoubtedly a gifted lady, has nimble fingers, good technic and plays with aa (Orchestrated by Herbeck. ) 
rors a it + — has not much strength, and I should like to hear 4 
er in other things first before saying any more. i . Ny an < DM CANTOR w} ’ 
| Rubinstein’s well-known ballet music was well done, with the exception of He FRANZ SCH UB ERY, SONGS with PIANo. 
“the candle dance which was rather spoiled by being taken too fast. q a) SULEIKA’S SECOND SONG. 
The reading of the symphony, taken as a whole, was most excellent, more bY ] . SprRIN 
especially the slow movement and the scherzo. In the first movement, where a )) IN THE SPRING. 
the side motive in 9-8 comes, the tempo should be materially increased, the 
soe ep hes yom — the first part lag a rcnig dl at sey ve also in the last, M 
where the ** Wi unt’’ is passing, the tempo is to aster than before. x r eT , 4 9 ;j ator 
These particulars and others I have from Raff himself, who once during the ‘ L. v. BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No, 2, in D major. 
time I ee with him ae aero the r ee r ry ** Lenoore”’ symphonies F Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.—Larghetto.— 
minutely for me, so that I should exactly know his intentions. Next week | Scherz rro).—Alle oat 
iss Medora Henson is to be the soloist and Beethoven’s second Sym- cherzo (Allegro).— Allegro molto 
phony and Wagner’s “ Faust” overture will be among the orchestral 
selections. Louis MAAS. 


> rm 
) ee SOLOIST: 


MISS MEDORA HENSON. 


oe ae 
|) Wg Carrey 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 


em = Ea — = = —_ 


Owing to the non arrival of the Orchestral Parts, the Symphonic Prologue to 
Othello by Krug will not be given as announced. 
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| The Reorganization of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 


In the necessarily hurried comment upon 
the opening concert of the season by the Bos- 
ton symphony orchestra on the 17tn inst. the 
full scope of the action taken in the reorgan- 


ization of this body of instrumental players 


could not be cansidered. The subject is, how- 
ever, of foo ier ge import te be ignored, and 
there are many faets concerning the action | 
takenin this matter by Mr. H. L. Higginson, 
the founder and responsible backer of © 
this enterprise, which should justly 
be discussed. Mr. Higginson has, without | 
doubt, a perfect right to buy and sell orches- 
tral music, and he can apply the same com- 
mercial principles to his transactions in this | 


line of business ventures as are followed in 


all trade transactions the world over. If, as 
a professional concert manager, hoe dealt in 
this line of attractions, the public would be 
merely customers whose patronage or lack 
of patronage would be a matter 
of no public importance. This is, 
however, not the case, as, in announcing the 


organization of the Boston symphony or- 
_chestra, Mr. Higginson stated that “it is an 
| effort made simply in the interest of good 
| music, and, though individual, inasmuch as it 
_ is independent of societies or clubs, it is in no 


way antagonistic to any previously existing 
musical organization.”? Having confidence in 
the sincerity of Mr. Higginson’s intentions, 
the fullest support was given his undertaking 
from the start in these columns, al- 
thouzh his course was at first not 
altogether popular with many leaders in 
local musical affairs. The honest efforts put 
forward by Mr. Georg Henschel during his 
three years’ direction of the orchestra, how- 
ever, completely won the good will of the mu- 
sical public, and the hearty way in which this 
talented musician identified himself with | 
local interests, and the advancement of resi- 
dent musicians, fairly disarmed the most cap- 


tious critics of the plan adopted by Mr. Lig- 
ginson to maintain a comparatively permanent | 
orchestra for concert performances. With the © 
coming of Herr Gericke a year ago to the 
conductor’s desk, a change was made In the : 
general tendencies of this organization and | 
its local influences, which was papas? seen | 
by those who are interested_in the welfare of | 
Boston as a musical centre. The unfamiliarity 
of the new conductor with American musical 
life, and a desire to show courtesy to the 
stranger, led to a suspension of judgment 
upon his course of action to a certain ex- 
tent last season, in the hope that, 
with a better acquaintance with 
local interests he would realize more fully 
the duties of his position. This hope has, 
howevér, proved fallacious, and it is painfully 
apparent that the director of the Symphony 
orchestra has the interests of Herr Wilhelm 


se 


YB Ss ee : ; s t - aw > a uf 7 
| support throughout his first season in Ar erica’ 
The legal axiom, that “the principal is re- 
rs ges le for the action of his agents,” is 
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uestionabie truth, and so, whatever the | 


intentions of Mr. ati neon are} pave, Deen! 
efor the re-. 


ne alone must be held responsib 
sults which have attended Mr. Gericke’s as- 
sumption of the direction of the Symphony or- 
chestra. While contracts made between two 


parties are in the nature of private matters, » | 


and not properly a subject for general discus- 
sion, there are oceasions when the interests of 
the public demand a presentation of such agree- 
ments, and the consent of one of the partics 
is sufilcient to justify such publicity. Many 
of the original members of the Symphony 


orchestra who feel that they have been taken. | 


for the present season, have expressed a d.- 
sire to have the public made acquainted wit. 
the facts in the case, in order that their action 
in remaining members of the orchestra miy 
not be misunderstood. 


THK CONTRACTS. 


The contracts for the present season bind 
the members of the orchestra to give all the 
necessary time for rehearsals during four 
days of each week, and to play in one publi« 
rehearsal and one concert each week in Bos- 
ton, and one concert each week “elsewhere. 
Articie third of the contract goes further than 
this, as 1t eg EE that the orchestral players 
shall ‘vive all the time that may be necessary, 
in case it should be required, by sald j'igem- 
son, for operatic as Well as for ghee 2 orchestral 
purposes, during not more than © rht weeks 
out of said thirty-three weeks, either in Bow 
ton or elsewhere, for performances to be hel 
as often as may, in the judgment of said Hig- 

rinson, be thought necessary.” Also during 
he said 33 weeks the musicians are required 
‘not to pay either in Boston or elsewhere, in 
any orchestral concert or reliearsal, or in any 
operatic performance as an orchestral player,” 
except as members of the Symphony orches- 
tra, and under Mr. Gericke’s direction. 

Non-attendance at rehearsals or perform- 
ances is made a cause for the payment 0! 
‘liquidated damages” from 25 cents to $10, a5 
the extent of delay m arrival may be, the non 
arrival of steam or horse cars on time not ex- 
eusing delay in arrival; and Mr. Higginsou 
stipulates that nothing contained in the con- 
tract “shall prevent said Higginson from 
treating such an absence” (from either con- 
cert or rehearsal, even from sickness) “with- 
out excuse, as a breach of this agreement.”’ 
The absolute power given to Mr. Gericke as 


| regards the dismissal cf members of the or- 


chestra is shown in the tohowne clause of 
the contract: “The conductor of the orches- 


| tra shall be the sole and final judge of the be- 
havior and of the quality of performance of 
the said Mr. , and if, in the judgment of 


the said conductor, the said Mr. has 
failed to keep his agreement, either as regards 


‘ his behavior or the quality of his performance, 


the said Higginson may treat this agreement 


as having been broken by the fault of the said 


ir. . 

In addition to all the demands thus put 
upon the members of the orchestra, a clause 
is inserted which reads as follows: ‘The sald 
Mr. further agrees to pay to the said 
Higginson as liquidated damages. and not as 

enalty or forfeiture, in case this agreement 
is broken by the said Mr. : when 
the breach of his positive agreements with 
said Higginson, or by the breach of his agree- 
ment not to play either in Boston cr else- 
where in any orchestral concert or rehearsal, 
during said 33 weeks, the sum of $200. 


SOMETHING OF THE RESULTS. 


advantage of in the contracts signed by thern | 


4 


As before conceded, if these contracts had - 
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bie a Sa WN Boson, October 25. 
“HE second symphony concert of the season took place last: 
, ~ Wi) evening at Music Hall, with the following program: | 


ner 
Belice)......ccccesenccecceccucecenececeseseneres ...++-Mendelssohn 
pemebaieieay trot ier ttt oe eR a ci Ne i tie A esl 
Tur PRIDTIMEMICD. coc cc cece Seer a iovccerccerooctsecresccesesers .eoeeee Mozart 
Shade) | (Orchestrated by Herbeck.) | 
soy ke oy 
a, S on Og es ee ed hillary tial " 
B. In the Spring......-cecccecececteccceerecisreereassneereees Schubert 


Symphony No. 2, D major......... eee Rae Per P NR Mie 
The soloist being Miss Medora Henson. 


The Wagner overture was rendered in a most inspiring manner, and I 
cannot recall an occasion where it was given more to my liking. It was 
doubtless one of Mr. Gericke’s best efforts thus far, his conception of the 
work being especially fine, It isa wonderful product of Wagner's genius, 
the subject upon which it is written being no doubt wholly to his liking, and 
one that, by his peculiar nature, he was best fitted to illustrate. Deeply 
rooted in the Germanic race is a leaning toward the mystic, the visionary—in 
fact, everything that a vivid imagination and fancy can create to lift us 
above every-day life, the natural result being 2 highly developed idealism-. 
This idealism finds vent and is embodied, as it were, in the heroes and hero. 
ines of numerous legends and tales which are taken up and molded into 
artistic forms by the poets of the nation. 

The legend of ** Faust " has thus been rendered into immortal shape by 
Goethe in his great drama of the same name, and what Goethe did in poetry 
er didin music, The mysticism of ** Faust,’’ the peculiarities. of his 


ee 


ec lt A 


Sa ~. 


character, the internal strife between good and evil, &c., are illustrated in a 

wonderful manner in this overture. One not a German could scarcely suc- 

ceed with so entirely German a subject, an apt illustration of which is ~ worked d t | xvOM & 1 ear 
Gounod, who, although he wrote good music to the words of his ‘** Faust,”’ ii a é ci in. this orc | | pA eir we , ‘ 1 a ‘ Bat 5 


entirely failed in entering into the real spirit of his text, his French nature ta - eheourage Peete 
pane the way. Similarly a German musician would find it difficult to i - displaced as vio Yr nO GAUSE 


9 


, itha subject peculiarly French, English or Italian. Nations, like in- Hi | personal wilim 0; the cone ictor, he | uv ng a? Reaiaadice gt 
dividuals, are different, at least in the fundamental traits of character. ie ae IOS: OO SINS er) BR ays, oA 
Germany is the land of imagination, ill-fitted to prosper in a material sense, | 
but an especially good, thriving place for allthe arts. Music, of all arts, 
however, needs the greatest imagination, and here, then, to my mind, is to 
be found one of the principal reasons why this art has reached so high a 
stage of development in Germany. English, French or any other music, al- 
though it may be just as good, or even better, especially in the eyes of these 
nations, than German music, can never be just the same, as I hold that 
certain characteristics of a nation will always cling to its music. 
Music is cosmopolitan only in so far as it can be played and enjoyed by all 
without first having to be translated, like a language ; but as soon as it em- 
_ bodies anything especially national the limit is reached, and it ceases to be 
» generally understood, For example I might point to the lack of appreciation 
shown here for such peculiarly German works as Raff’s symphony “ Im 
ry Walde,” the Waid playing.a great role in German life; Wugne:’s “ Faust”’ 
overture, or even the German “ Lied’? as represented by Schubert, Schu- 
matin) Franz and others, The sentiment contained in these and similar 
-works.being quite national, is, of course, difficult to understand by a peopie 
with different national traits. v 
The second number on the program last night was very effectively ren—_ 
dered by Miss Henson, who is a most charming singer, with a fine, clear and 
sympathetic voice. She was warmly recalled several times at the close of the 
aria, 1 am sorry to say that this was not the case with the Schubert songs; 
not that it was her fault, for sie sang them very beautifully, and with rare 
‘feeling, but the audience evidently did not understand them, She is all the 
more » be praised for trying to introduce something better than the common. 
“songs one hears only too often. The largo by Hindel, effectively scored by 
‘Gericke, was much applauded, as was also the Turkish march by Mozart. 
Of the symphony I need only say that it was excellently played throughout. 
Next week the new violin leader is to make his début as soloist in the Beet- 
oven concerto in D major, His name is Mr. Franz Kneisel. i Gmsara | 
i" 6 Louts Maas. | ; ; 
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Music in Boston. 

ys , Boston, October 25. 

HE second symphony concert of the season took place last 
evening at Music Hall, with the following program: 


A Faust overture.... 


Aria (Infelice)......seecececeecsceeescecceneesecerresces & sabae Mestre 
tinde 


yw Ment. 


~ « . 
Songs, with piano: 


a. Suleika’s Second Song. Schubert 


6. In the Spring ' 
Symphony No. 2, D major.... 
The soloist being Miss Medora Henson. 


Beethoven 


The Wagner overture was rendered in a most inspiring manner, and | | 


cannot recall an occasion where it was given more to my liking. It was 


doubtless one of Mr. Gericke’s best efforts thus far, his conception of the | 
work being especially fine, It is a wonderful product of Wagner’s genius, - 


the subject upon which it is written being no doubt wholly to his liking, and 
one that, by his peculiar nature, he was best fitted to illustrate. Deeply 
rooted in the Germanic race is a leaning toward the mystic, the visionary—in 
fact, everything that a vivid imagination and fancy can create to lift us 
above every-day life, the natural result being 2 highly developed idealism- 
This idealism finds vent and is embodied, as it were, in the heroes and hero. 
ines of numerous legends and tales which are taken up and molded into 
artistic forms by the poets of the nation. 

The legend of *‘ Faust ” has thus been rendered into immortal shape by 
Goethe in his great drama of the same name, and what Goethe did in poetry 


Wagner did in music. The mysticism of ‘* Faust,’’ the peculiarities of his | 
character, the internal strife between good and evil, &c., are illustrated ina | 
wonderful manner in this overture. One not a German could scarcely suc- | 
ceed with so entirely German a subject, an apt illustration of which is 
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“ynusic,” they, however, assume a different 
character, It will be seen that, so far as their 


professional services are concerned, the mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony orchestra are as 


much the slaves of Messrs. Higginson and 
Gerieke for the season as though the ante- 
belluin régline had returnea and the state of 
bondage revived right here where Garrison 
lnbored and suffered for the cause of freedom, 
The results of Mr. Higginson’s action in giv- 
ing Mr. Gericke his presen status may be 
summed up as follows: 

A coneert master has been deposed whose 
abilities for the position are Well known and 
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admitted on both sides of the Atlantic, and — 


whose faitnful and untiring labors in the 
cause of orchestral music began long before 
the Boston Symphony orchestra was organ- 
ized, and have continued with never flagging 
zeal until the present time. 

A musician has been put at the head of the 
orchestra whose experience must necessarily 
have been of limited duration, and who has no 
previous knowledge of his associates or in- 
terest in their advancement. 

A body of string players which disarmed 
criticism by their playing last season, has 
been demoralized by the introduction of no- 
toriously incompetent players who must per- 
force be educated up to the proper standard 
before desirable resuits can be expected. 

Many native born musicians who have 
worked diligently tor years, and finally won a 
place in this orchestra, where their work has 
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nounceme s0n- > 
cerning the sale of tickets for the present sea- 
son’s concerts was to the effect that 24 con- 
certs would be given by the ‘Boston Sym-> 


phony orchestra’? may or may not beag 
number of specified instrumental player. 

is, however, an organization of a certain. 
standard, and the inference conveyed by the — 
announcement was that such an orchestra as_ 
that of the lastfour seasons was to appear” 
again in this season’sconcerts. Noannounce-— 
ment was officially made of any change in- 
its personnel, and the importation of 20. 
members was something of a surprise even to. 
those who make earnest efforts to keep Iin- 
formed of the musical events of the day. Had 
the new members proved as capable as those 
they displaced, all objection, trom a commer-— 
cial standpoint, would have been removed, but 
the inefliciency of the new men justifies the 


phony orchestra.” Now, the “Boston fo 
ven. 
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general criticism that has been made 
} irons of these concerts during the wee 


pon the course of action of Mr. Higginson as 
one acting “simuly in the interest of good | 
music. Mir 
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Comment upon last evening’s concert by | 
| the Boston Symphony orchestra is neces- 


sarily confined to the general character of the 


Gounod, who, although he wrote good music to the words of his “ Faust,’’ | 
entirely failed in entering into the real spirit of his text, his French nature | 
being in the way. Similarly a German musician would find it difficult to | 


encouragement to 'ocal students, have been follows: Faust overture, Wagner; aria (Iie 


arty 8 sicign wo cue to | | Misplaced as viol «ts for no eatise save the felicey) Mendelssohn; largo, Handel; uth 
deal witha subject peculiarly French, English or Italian. ‘Nations, like in- | | eonceded the excellence of the string players ish march, Mozart; songs with piano; 
dividuals, are different, at least in the fundamental traits of character. | of last season. Suleika’s second song; “in the Spring,” 
. Trung San srt. ¢@ c é 

Germany is the land of imagination, ill-fitted to prosper in a material sense, Other instrumental players have been in- Franz Schubert ; symphony No, 2, in D major, 
b sally good, thriving place for allthe arts. Music, of all arts | troduced into the organization whose incom. | Beethoven. The Handel largo, the solo of 

ut an especially good, ... - Sie, oe peteney has been admitted by the conductor which was, oddly enough, played by Mr, 
however, needs the greatest imagination, and here, then, to my mind, is to in his action in returning to their original Oampanart, instead of the new concer! 
be found one of the principal reasons why this art has reached so high a position members of the orchestra whose master, proved to be the most satisfying nun 

er a nae places were at first given to the newly arrived | Per, though there was little gained by disturb- 

stage of development in Germany. English, French or any other music, al- | members. This was the case with tne leading ing the first violin players, and making thein 
though it may be just as good, or even better, especially in the eyes of these viola player, Who at first displaced, Mr. Alex — hea 3 its Bere gang ge In the that 
nations, than German music, can never be just the same, as I hold that Heimdl, and was in turn, at Herr ure Wagner's. tone picture Wee aera 
certain characteristics of a nation will always cling to its music. | 

Music is cosmopolitan only in so far as it can be played and enjoyed by all 
without first having to be translated, like a language ; but as soon as it em- 
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cen acredit to themselves and asourceof Work done in the programme, which was a3 || 
| 


Heind? to the leading position, Mr.: Schor- | Margherita, Faust and Mephistotelog, (80:1 | 
manu, the first horn player, also at first dis- | ¢leatly indicated in this early work of the 
placed by a newcomer, was called again tolead | “Master” being indistinctly shown in Herr 
: , ; = the quartet by Herr Goricke’s earnest solic- Gericke’s interpretation. he playing of the 
bodies anything especially national the limit is reached, and it ceases to be itation when the incapacity of the new mem- peer mon cate creniteae yo’ ae 
‘ati ber was made apparent in th ‘par oe gant | 
generally understood, For example I might point to the lack of appreciation the Stapan Droprainme. an voreatan oo the gentleman from abroad who handles 
shown here for such peculiarly German orks as Raff S sympnony Im | | oboe player, who takes Mr. Eller’s pice, It the oboe distinguished himself by his- 
Walde,” the Wadd playing.a great role in German life; Wign..’s * Faust” | | pass ¢ apparent to all who have heard his mag = Rigi ys d"meckanteally, and 
“wea doleful performances t he retur } eee ; 
overture, or even the German “ Lied" as represented by Schubert, Schu- doloful performances that the retuin of Mr | fo" gcherve etumady, but the frst and ast | 
matn, Franz and others. The sentiment contained in these and similar 1 | facts give foundation to the statement that poeetaue tae dae BN to wn th rte? enectl, 
i i i derstand by a people : } one of the new first violin players frankl arring the quality of tone in the strings ana 
ad nde lbemivete of course, difficult to understand’ by ® Per ‘| | adinitted, upon taking up the POberon” Ofer. wood. Miss Medora Henson was the singer, 


The second number on the program last night was very effectively ren- | 
dered by Miss Henson, who is a most charming singer, with a fine, clear and | 
sympathetic voice. She was warmly recalled several times at the close of the | 


aria. Iam sorry to say that this was not the case with the Schubert songs; 
not that it was her fault, for s1e sang them very beautifully, and with rare 
feeling, but the audience evidently did not understand them. She is all the 
more to be praised for trying to introduce something better than the common 
songs one hears only too often. The largo by Hindel, effectively scored by 
Gericke, was much applauded, as was also the Turkish march by Mozart. 
Of the symphony I need only say that it was excellently played throughout. 
"Next week the new violin leader is to make his début as soloist in the Beet- 
hoven concerto in D major. His name is Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
Louis MAAS, 


treined voice was heard with pleasure tn 


ture, that he had never played it, and thatall | @nd her charmiugly pure, true and meyrig 


of the 20 new members were engaged by the 
new first flute player rather than by Herr 
Gericke. 

Competent musicians, who have looked 
upon their association with the rh hy org 3 or- 
chestra with pride, and have given their most 
devoted service in its Interest, because of 


their congenial and artistic surroundings, how | 


find themselves el npc to the veriest drill 
in the details of thelr profession by reason of 
the incompetency of their new associates. 
The arbitrary enforcement of the restric- 
tion of the members to the performances of 
the Abend ape orchestra a ves other local 
directors of the services of some of the best 
> pager of the country, even during the 
days and evenings in which they are not em- 
ployed by Herr Gericke. This action can 


her selections. Her voice has gained In 
breadth and value since last season, and the 
“Infelice’’ was sung in thoroughly tape 
fashion, winning a triple recall for th 
upon its conclusion. 


6 arti 


Preparations are. being made for a, series 


piano recitals by the ten most famous pianists 


of 
in 


this country. Henry L. Higginson is interested 
in the scheme, and they will be under the man- 
agement of Chas. E. Ellis. 

It is said that the instrumental musicians of 
- Boston are to form a musical union, for protec- 
tion, so indignant are they at the action of Mr. 


_ Higginson of the Boston symphony orchestra. 
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Boston, Oct. 26th. 
‘JT could a tale unfold” if there were anything to unfold 


it about, but the fact is that there has been but one concert 
and a lecture since last week, and as 1 gave the lecture 
myself, I am debarred from speaking about all the eharms 


I may have found in it. 
Symphonic one. 


The concert was the usual 
There is feeling enough about the changes 


in the orchestra, and if you ask a native how the perform- 


ance went he will say 
been worse!” while if you go 
citizens they will tell you 


“Very badly; could scarcely have 
to our Teutonic fellow- 


‘There have never been such 


fine performances in Boston before.” The fact is that the 


ments. 


orchestra is very much the same as last year in its standard, 
' jf 

certainly no better, but 1t may advance a diresiel eee 

get broken into orchestral work. About the injustice and 

arbitrariness of the change there can be no two opinions, 

but it ought not to blind the critics as to the musical worth 


of the performance. é ‘ 
that musical criticism is a very elastic thing. 


the new-comers 


Every day I become more convinced 


The programme of the second concert was as follows: 
Richard Wagner 
F. Mendelssohn 


G. F. Hendel 
w. A. Mozart 


Songs with Piano— 


a, Suleika’s Second Song.-- 
b, In the Spring 


Franz Schubert 


Miss Henson. 
Symphony No. 2, in D major : | L. von Beethoven 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.—Larghetto. 
Scherzo (Allegro).—Allegro molto. 

The Faust Overture is a work thoroughly in consonance 
with the master’s vein. ‘The composition dates back to the 
Paris existence of Wagner, full of strife, hunger and misery. 
It is rather heavily scored, having piccolo, three bassoons, 
three trombones and bass tuba, besides the usual Instru- 
The Wagnerian refinements of tone-color are 
everywhere apparent. The contrabasses and ’cellos seldom 
double each other in the conventional manner, but have 
real parts, and the stormy gusts of passion represented he 
the strings (except contrabasses) by strong, crescendo, scale 
passages, are strikingly effective. It was well performed, 


although the wood-wind was not as sweet and tender in its 


passages as Wagner would have desired, and the deep 
brasses were unclear (as if the wind gave out) in some 1m- 
portant passages. The Hindelian Largo was splendidly 
played by the strings, but 1 must add, no better than the 
unimproved orchestra did it last season. Signor Cam- 
panari played the solo, and the instrumentation at the close, 
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which was, I think, the work of Herr Gericke himself, | 


was very effective. The Turkish March, by Mozart, is not 
Turkish at all, any more than that by Beethoven (* Ruins 
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\eert—Krug’s symphonie prelude to 
sf ad of the number withdrawn were sub- 
Bl two of those transcriptions for which 
Mr. Gericke has sucn an unacceuntable predilec- 
tion. One of these, the rather ponderous arrange- 
‘ment by Herbeck of Muzart’s Turkish march, 
did not receive much favor from the listeners,— 
although quite as much as it meritead,— 
‘bus the other,’ the largo from Handel's 
‘*‘Xerxes,” created almost as much enthusiasm 
as last year, and, so far as the audience were Ccon- 
cerned, might easily have had an encore, asit did 
then. itis no discredit to Mr. Campanari’s ex- 
celleut reading of the first presentation of the 
theme to say that one could not help remember- 
ing and missing the nervous ardor and depth of 
Mr. Listemann’s interpretation; but the repeti- 
tion, by all the first and a part of the second 
violins, was fatly satisfactory in quality, even- 
ness and body of tone. The overture was 
Wagnrer’s tong. suggestive, and aimost melo- 


| dramatic “Faust,’? to which a thoroughly rood | 


rendering was given, the peculiar character 
of each element im the shifting tissue 
| being preserved by both conductor and band,— 
the vague, groping current.of the wpening, the 
| ungracious activity of the passages of demoniac 
| influence, and the placidity of the happier and 
better moments; the tirst fute gave a purer and 
sweeter tone than at the tirst concert, and the 
strings wore as clear as they were strong, in the 
rapid turbulence of the épisode which just pre- 
cedes the close. The symphony was Beethoven’s 
second, which was, forthe most part, exeeilently 
delivered, at times perfectly; the double basses 
were really remarkable for their lightness and 
definiteness in the onening allegro, which, al- 
| though seldom loud, kad much of that indefina- 
ble ease and élasticity which the phrase con brio 
| suggests; the larghevte was entirely delightful 
in color and expression, but the scherze, althougn 
unusually good in the prompt and proper con- 
trasts of loud and soft which are quite peculiar 
to it, lacked something of complete unity, the 
divideti and responsive pilrases rather catching 


other. 

Miss Mendora Henson, the soloist, is not a very 
Satisfactory singer as yet, although she has been 
much praised and seems to have entire confi- 
dence in herself. There 1s a group of beautifuily 
clear and agreeable notes in her voice, but her 
scale is not equal and some passages were in- 
audible, even at not a remote distance from the 
stage; and her enunciation is so imperfect as to 
reduce different languages to one general incom- 
prehensioility. Her selections were Men- 
deisshon’s great concert aria, “Infeiice, opus, 
94, and two licder of Schumann, *: Weika’s 
Second Song’ and “Ia the Spiring,” 


and her best results were gained im the 
andante of the first named, which was well 
sustained in tone, well phrased, and often warm 
in color, while, on the contrary, the allegro 
seemed to tax her executive skill so much that 
| her reading became indetinite and her manner 
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Bee roby agen nen gery . The member of 
- ehestra selected for the mportaat dut' 
a competent violinist, but is rot a cor 


| “accompanist, for, although he apparenti ye 
aged te get in all the notes set down fer him, he - 
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played them without an iota of accent, ry thin 
or expression, and constantly lagged beavily bes | 
| hind the singer, to whom the piano part shroud 


have given the support and encouragement ¢ i 
having its beautiful figuration adequately rene | 
dered. With the means which Mr. Gericke has |. 
at his disposal and the resources ef the city, 
there 18 no excuse fer anv more such bad piahoe 
forte accompaniments as he has caused to be 


~~ 


if. 
given to almost every singer. If he is still so 
| much of astranger here as not to know where — 
food accompanists are to be found, let him take 
advice; he can be told at any lecture bureau or 

- music shop. te 
For Saturday evening next two new things are” 

| premised,—a concert overture by W. Ecker, and 
Liszt’s reconstruction of Schubert’s “Trauer 
marsch” in KE flat minor. ‘he’ symphony will be / 
Rebert Fach’s C major, and the svloiss will be 
the new leader, Mr, Franz Kneisel, who has §é@ | 
levied for bis début the Beethoven concerto. is 
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A peculiar and unfortunate uncertainty attended. 
the preparation of the second symphony programme, © 
which as at first announced was only partialiy per- . 
iormed,owing, somewhat, to a delay in the arrival of 
patts. The selections chosen to fill up were of neces 
sity taken without considering their relation to the 
unchanged numbers, acd im cousequesce a pro- 
gramme was given which must pass as only a chances 
acquaintamce. It was in full: Ray 
Richard Wagner, 

F. Mendelssobn, 


G. F. Hendel, 
W.A. Mozart, 


Franz Schubert, 


, 

ay 
¥ 

re 


A Faust Overture, 
Aria. (Infelice.) 


ed 8 | 

Turkish March. 
(Orchestrated by Herbecs.) 

Songs with Piano. 

(a) Suleika’s Second Song, 

(b) In the Spring. Tas 

L. vy. Beethoven, Symphony No. 2,iu Dmajor, 

. Adagio molto; Allegro con ’ 


- 


Larghetto. — Scherzo (Allesto.) = 
- ANegro molto, Men 
It will be noticed that this liet, though a haphazard — 
| one, does not include the name of other than a Ger- 
j man composer. Though the Faust” overture was 
written by Wagner when a very youthful iconoclast 
—if it typifies anything more than a recognized in- 
dividuality, it is gratitude to Paris for having at last 
givea bim a commissiorg to compose some'hing, The 
overture is not frequentiy heard in Boston aad bears 
but little trace of the handiwork of the greatest 
composer of the generation. The Handel “Largo” 
was given in the same manner as last season, the 
violin players s'anding during its performance. The 
effect ef the whole was not so vital or impressive as” 
before, and Mr. Campanari hardly appeared at his 
best when playing the theme for solo violin, The 
Tutkish march, as arrawged by Herbeck—a substi- 
tute sumber — forcefully saggests mder 
boundary separating the mbes concert: 
selection from the popular, and “relative 
auccess in the arrangement of their pregt names 


i} which the two gentlemen, sow 


tral conductors in Boston, will mee’.  Uatil the 
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‘TJ could a tale unfold” if there were 
it about, but the fact is that there has b 
and a lecture since last week, and as 
myself, I am debarred from speaking ab 
I may have found in it. The conc 
Symphonic one. There is feeling enoug 
in the orchestra, and if you ask a native 
ance went he will say ‘‘ Very badly; 
been worse!” while if you go to our 
citizens they will tell you “ There ha 
fine performances in Boston before.” 
orchestra is very much the same as last 
certainly no better, but it may advance 
get broken into orchestral work. Abou 
arbitrariness of the change there can be 
but it ought not to blind the critics as to 
of the performance. Every day I beco 
that musical criticism is a very elastic t 

The programme of the second concer 


A Faust Overture.-.----------------00 errr 
| Aria (Infelice) 


see 


| of Athens ”’) is, but it was sparkling and pretty even if it 
was only an ‘‘ arrangement.” Easter 
represented in such works as ‘* Rubinstein’s ‘ Asra,” or in 
the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” and in Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ La Brise,” or 
‘¢ Suite Algerienne,” and not with a tremendous flourish of 
bass drums and triangles either, but in dreamy minor 
cadences although with a marked rhythm. 

About Beethoven’s Symphony what can be said that is 
new? It ought to be called the first real Beethoven 
symphony, for in it the first revelation is given of the great 
composer’s individuality. 
first symphonic Scherzo (the two by Haydn cannot count) 
the work is always delightful because of the humor dis 
played in the two last movements which rival the sparkling 
movements of the most humorous 
eighth. Just these two movements were the most admir- 
ably given, and the close of the symphony and of the con- 
cert was its most successful part. 

Miss Henson seemed most at ease, and most artistic in 
the Schubert lieder, but was decidedly unequal in the 
Mendelssohn aria. She took great freedom in the recita- 
tive, and closed it (at the words ‘‘ E lore liete ”) with too 
much tenderness, thereby destroying the tender 
the entrance of the andante—‘‘Ah, Ritorno”—which imme. 
diately follows. She beg 


The true Eastern music is 


Apart from its containing the 


of symphonies,—the 


effect off 


an the allegro ‘‘ Invan, invano ” 100) 


staccato, and in the changes of tempo at the close was dis} 


“Turkish March: ...-------------+--2r0r 7777777" + turbed by 


unsteadiness in the orchestral accompaniment} 


(orchestrated by Herbeck| Weyertheless her graceful singing of the Schubert songs 


Songs with Piano— 


a, Suleika’s Second Song.--- 


| b, In the Spring 
Miss Henson. 


| Symphony No. 2, in D major...-- -------------- 
| Adagio molto; Allegro con brio.—La 
Scherzo (Allegro).—Allegro molto. 

The Faust Overture is a work thoroughly in consonance 
with the master’s vein. ‘The composition dates back to the 
Paris existence of Wagner, full of strife, hunger and misery. 

It is rather heavily scored, having piccolo, three bassoons, 
three trombones and bass tuba, besides the usual instru- 
ments. The Wagnerian refinements of tone-color are 
everywhere apparent. The contrabasses and ’cellos seldom 
double each other in the conventional manner, but have 
real parts, and the stormy gusts of passion represented on 
the strings (except contrabasses) by strong, crescendo, scale 
passages, are strikingly effective. It was well performed, 
although the wood-wind was not as sweet and tender in its 
passages as Wagner would have desired, and the deep 
brasses were unclear (as if the wind gave out) in some im- 
portant passages. The Hindelian Largo was splendidly 
played by the strings, but I must add, no better than the 
unimproved orchestra did it last season. Signor Cam- 
panari played the solo, and the instrumentation at the close, 


which was, I think, the work of Herr Gericke himself, 


_ was very effective. The Turkish March, by Mozart, is not 
| Turkish at all, any more than that by Beethoven (* Ruins 


subsequently made ample amends. | 
The concert was well attended, but the “ Largo ” was tht! 


only number which aroused enthusiasm. 
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nd mstead of the number withdrawn were sub- 


“stituted two of those transcriptions for which 


"put the other,’ the 


Mr. Gericke has sucn an unacceuntable predilec- 
tion. One of these, the rather ponderous arrange- 
ment by Herbeck of Muzart’s Yurkish march, 
did not receive much tavor trom the listeners,— 
although quite as much as itt merited,— 
largo from Handel's 
‘‘Xerxes,”? created almost as much enthusiasm 
as last year, and, so far as the audience were Con- 
cerned, might easily have had an encore, asit did 
then. itis no discredit to Mr. Campanari’s ex- 
celleut reading of the first presentation of the 
theme to say that one could not help remember- 
ing and missing the nervous ardor and depth of 
Mr. Listemann’s interpretation; but the repeti- 
tion, by all the first and a part of the second 
violins, was fally satisfactory in quality, even- 
ness and body of tone. The overture was 
Wagner’s jong. suggestive, aud aimost meélo- 


dramatic “Faust,’’ to which a thoroughly good | 


rendering was given, the peculiar character 


of each 


element im the shifting tissue 


| being preserved by both conductor and band,— 
| the vague, groping current. of the upening, the 
| ungracious activity of the passages of demoniac 

| influence, and the placidity of the happier and 


better moments: the tirst fute gave a purer and 
sweeter tone than at the tirst concert, and the 
strings were as clear as they were strong, in the 
rapid turbulence of the épisoce which just pre- 
cedes the close. The symphony was Beethoven’s 
second, which was, for the most part, exeeilently 
delivered, at times perfectly; the double basses 
were really remarkabie for their lightness and 
definiteness in the onening allegro, which, al- 


| though seldom loud, hed much of that indefina- 


ble ease and élasticity which the phrase con brio 


| suggests; the larghevte was entirely delightiul 
in color and expression, but the scherze, althougn 


unusually good in the prompt and proper con- 
trasts of lond and soft which are quite peculiar 
to it, lacked something of complete unity, the 


_ dividett and responsive pbrases rather catching 
on to one ansther than flowing one into the 
| one, does not include the name of other than a Ger- 
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other. 

Miss Mendora Henson, the soloist, is not a very 
Satisfactory singer as yet, although she has been 
much praised and seems to have entire confi- 
dence in herself. There is a group of beautifully 
clear and agreeable notes in her voice, but her 
scale is not equal and some passages were In- 
audible, even at not a remote distance from the 
stage; and her enunciation isso imperfect as to 
reduce different languages to one general incom- 
prehensioility. Her selections were Men- 
deisshon’s great concert aria, “Infeiice,, opus, 
94, and two licder of Schumann, “ Wicika’s 
Second Song’ and “Ia the String,” 
and her best results were gained im the 


-andante of the first named, which was well 
sustained in tone, well phrased, and often warm 
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ge ah her executive skill oo much pala 
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played them without an iota of Peder 9 yihin. | 
of expression, and constantly lagged bea 


have given the support and encoar haan 
having its beautiful figuration adecustie ep hh 
dered. With the means which Mr, Gericke i 3. 
at his disposal and the resources of the city) 
there 18 no excuse fer any more such bad plano 
forte accompaniments as he has caused to ya 
given to almost every singer. If he is stillso. 
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| premised,—a concert overture by W. Beker, an 


one of tue ineviteble transer time 
Liszt’s reconstruction of Behubente pr arty 
marsch’ in E flat minor. ‘the symphony will b sa’ 
Robert Fach’s C major, and the svloise will > 
the new leader, Mr, Franz Kneisel, who has §é | 
lected for his debut the beethoven concerto. 
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The Second Symphony Concert 
at WMusec Hall. 
3 mete 
A peculiar and unfortunate uncertainty attended : 
the preparation of the second symphony programme, — 
which as at first announced was only partialiy per - 
iormed,owiag, somewhat, to a delay in the arrival of 
patts. The selections chosen to fill up were of neces 
sity taken without considering their relation to the 
unchanged numbers, acd im consequence a pro- 
gramme was given which must pass as only a chances. 
acquaintamce. It was in ful): ae 


Richard Wagner, A Faust Overtur ae 
F. Mendelssobn, — (infelice.) eat 


G. F. Hendel, rgo, WED? 
Turkish March, 


Orchestrat 4 , 
Franz Schubert, son an ag yg escinab 
(a) Suleika’s Second Song. 

L (b) In the Spring. he 
.y. Beethoven, Symphony No.2,iu Dmajor. 
. Adagio molto; Allegro con brid. 
Larghetto. — Scherzo (Allegro.) = 
- ANegro molto. Tes 
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man composer. Though the “Faust” overture was 
written by Wagner when a very youthful iconoclast 
—if it typifies anything more than a recognized in- 
dividuality, it is gratitude to Paris for having at last 
givea bim a commission to compose some' hing. The 
overture iz not frequentiy heard in Boston aad pears 
but little trace of the handiwork of the grea st 
composer of the generation. The Handel “Largo” 
was given in the same manner as last season, ¢ 1 
violin players s'anding during its performance. Tae 
effect of the whole was not so vital or impressive as 
before, and Mr. Campanari hardly appeared at bis 
best when playing the theme for solo violin, The: 
Turkish march, as arrawged by Herbeck—a substi-. 
tute umber — forcefully saggests the slender 
separating the symphony me 
selection from the popular, and the 

‘success in the arrangement of their pregra 


| which the two gentlemen, now prominent as or h 3 : 
"tral conductors in Boston, will mee:.  Uatil thesym-— 
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‘Baye hardly « want supplied, and the symphony was)| &* %... BOSTON UNION. wy 

the more refreshing, if that be possible. The recent | ‘oj ; | | : 
iikaer ta the crchectrs mitigated naaniad a perfect | If musicians are sometimes treated by 
‘pertormance, yet many of the more difficult points leaders as so many cattle, they have gener- 

_ of exec eae i. 7 poh rel Bot of nr ae * po ally nobody but themselves to blame. The. 
Closing a legro, the ‘and unexpected accents in ; 

the echerzo, were taken with precision and were ex: || "Cent action of Richter in London, and 


cellent. The larghetto seemed too unelastic im Goericke in Boston, ought certainly be 
movement, while the tempo taken (though tempo is } sufficient to remind them of the old saying 


forever a matter of taste) was andaute. It ia diffi- | _ 

cult to believe Beethoven’s habit of composition to that “God helps those who help them- | 
. laborious and vavillating after listening to | Selves.” If the musicians of these two 
#ven the earlier symphonies. But it is easier com-— cities had been associated together | 
-prehended that such writing could come from a man | , eee | 
ef violent moods ana of such caprice; for itisinthe | 2% in New York, they would have been 

re that best presents ourselves, where sunshine treated with consideration. The London 

foliows storm, that the man, be he musician or any- sin , v-T- : . 

thing, is in accord with him:elf and touches others, CETEAE: COREA 8: | PORSOEA o3 phe k 

Mr. Gericke’s reading of the symphony, and his Whatever, and are treated accordingly ; but | 
aimee ood the separate groups of instruments, in this country musicians, as a rule, are not 

eievating to importance that which, for the time be- Tt 41, ; 

ing, bears the burden of the theme, showed no depre- afraid elther to speak or act, and our 

ciation of insight or purpose which was not com- brethren of Boston ought not tolet another 

placeut and determined. Miss Medora Henson was season pass away without taking some 


the singer, this being her seco : ; : 
Music oad What 4 med em eR en nd os ed | steps toward the organization.of a Protect- 
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ag earnest, and real absorptio b ‘k, |lve Union. An article from the Boston dealin the “Hollinder” and “Tannhéuser,” yet. | The second concert of the Boston Musical Orchestra 
ise Fiéuson likes to sing, ren 0 tat pacts» ee aE a upon the whole, it bears asomewhat different rc- | took place at Music Hall last night. The programme 
against a flaw of method or a molecule of impertec- | _ erald (republished in another column) lation to Wagner's later writing from that which | W8 not one of particular brilllancy. There were but 


eats ' + alee a 4 .., | two works on the programme that were written origin- 
tion she may display, where one’s whole bearing is asserts that the ‘ skillful players who have { senerally exists between the earlier and lai. | ayy for the orchestra. One was Wagner’s ‘'Faust” 
$0 insticct with music? The Mendelssohn aria, sub- | been so summarily retired from _ the works of great and,as the Germans Say, “‘way- | overture, which began the concert, and the other was 


‘stituted tor that by Randegger announced, is a | orchest nleae baie | Making” (bahn brechende) composers. It bears | Beethoven’s second symphony, which ended it. The 
standard concert selection, demanding the best abili- orchestra were replaced by immature and not so much the stamp of a young artistic mind aides alla Peele he ce "Or Monee oh 
ties from its singer. Miss Henson sang with gratify- unreliable men who have come over for the that has not yet developed to its full power ; 


“gigi P sonatos, and both trarscriptions. This was 
‘ing intelligence, though without the maximum of | season from Europe.” This sort of thing of original thought and creation, as it does | nut an especaliy strong showing for «a sbym- 
dramatic force, In the schubert lieder, particalarly 


| : ; ? | : the actual mark of a’prentice hand. Its inferio - hony concert, but Krug’s ‘“Oihello” Symphopic 
; ' Cz ) ; ; ae 
4m Suleika’s sorg, her manner was impassioned awn | C222 t be done in New York, and ought ity to Wagner’s later writing is not so much in Prologue, “which was : to have eae played, Sas, 
‘the s0ng finely given. It is sad that Mr. Gericke | Otto be possible in any large American : point of ideas as of workmanship. The secord parts, and the iwo transcriptions were substituted. The 
has shi 80 ee — ~ ge Pep te as of the | city. Let the musicians who have been so 4 half of the overiure i3 Cecidedly better than the agner overture, which does not improve uw on ac. 
7 eemment ‘as a factor in a musical perform: | .. arilv ‘trod i ¥ | first, but » ceréain lame incoherence pervades the | guaintance, notwithstanding the solidity and rich color- 
auce. We are accustomed to the very best in Boston, | SU ™al ily retired inaugurate the good ix ’ 


; whole; there are grand passages in it, but the de. | {og of the instrumentation, was read in a master) 
Mr. Henschel excelled in this respect, and for taree | WOrk, by meeting together and forming a! ' ; ; 


* manner, and was played with fine power and enthusi- 
velopment is, musically speaking. not of the . “ ‘ rah yes 4 
“Seasons invariably accompanied the singers at these P ‘ asm. The work of the strings was admirable throvgh 


, p d | preliminary organization, until a sufficient | ttrongest. It was vecy well played. Handel's | out. A marked and great improvement upon the per 
concerts; why then will not Mr. Gericke choose at number of names are enrolled to be ine } ‘Largo’”’ produced the same thrilling effect upon | formance of this bo -y at the first concert was cleariv 
/ least the most available member of his erches- | Racing babu . OD) PROCES | the audience that it did last season. Atthat time | manifest; and the advance waa still more strong! om | 

_*fa for this important duty, and not the geatle- | porated under the laws of the State. 


: ? _ | phasizedin the magnificently broad, steady aud ex- 
“map who way etherwise be efficient. Noveltica | ple i: it Basa Phas vation pg Ohad cae mip acyl Hise pressive style in which the Handel Largo was 


“are pressive; so grand, indeod, as to make one noé | pjayeu by it. Th: theme was first given out vy S'gnor 
paee organ mine rg apna xe. Shie fs the pre | ; care to question the ‘legitimacy’ of this sort | Campanar! with much nobility of expression and was 
#Tamine DL 0 be played: W. Ecker, concert 3 of treatment of Handel.’’ This was perhaps | repeated by the whole boy of first violins wiih unerring 
verture (first time); L. v. Beethoven, concerto for th f dismissing what | Precision and unity of teeling, The performance well 
p; Fr. Schubert, Trauermarsch in E flat minor, as good & way as auother of dt & merited the hearty applause it rece'ved and set at rest 
chestrated by Fr. Li-zt, first time); Rob, 3 was apparently quite an ephemeral matter; the | xny doubt that existe’ regarding the eficiency of the 
jor. Soloist, Mr Franz § piece gave an immense amount of pleasure, and | string oichesira o* this seasou. The Mozart sclection, | 
ader. : | 4 one feels inclined to let it pass on that groan:!. | as scored by Herbeck, is not a noteworthy success. The 


. | Mozartish quality has been instrumented quite out ou! 
f whe. : But now, it has been played again. and the over it by the generally heavy and tasteless treatment it has 
ert. : cordial reception given it makes one fear a little | received. It was finely played, but it would bave been 


, : danger of be- | better to have left it to the piano fur which it was writ- 
changes were made in the pro. that this sort of thing may be in os | , : 
baal | | ” | ten. The symphony wae played from beginning to en: ! 
mé of the symphony concert ah- : coming an institution. The air from ‘Xerxes, v ymphony wae phay ec & g 

et 


_ —j shallow sentimentality. Herbeck’s scoring of Mo- 
TRES AND CERTS. zart’s preity, unpretsntious Jittle Turkigh March 

sHEA — Con sia is another bit of the same sort of bad taste, with . 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. the difference that, whi'e the Handel arrange- . 

The programme of the second symphony con- | ment is fit to make angels weep, this onecan - 
cert was— ‘7 ewosedd? get no farther than making cynics lauch; it 


Wagner—A Faust-Overture. M : | is simply ridiculous. Both numbers were 
MP aac pel al Fader very well played, Mr. Campanari playing the solo 


Mozart—Turkish March from Sonatain A (sed f] inthe first with noble breadth and reserve of 
by Herbeok,) jj Style. Ihe performance of the Beethoven sym- 
senuben—Bongs with pianoforte: phony was admirable in unity, vigor and finesse; 
3 ‘In Sebping shea . the Scherzo a1d Finale being especially well done, 
Beethoven—Symphony No. 2, in D. and to play that final rondo thoroughly well means 
Miss Medora Henson was the singeér. much. Miss Henson has a bright, pleasing sopra- 
Wagner’s *Faust-Overture,” which was written |{ no voice, and sings witb a certain animation; but. 
during the composer’s early Paris period as the || she was terribly overweightea by the Mendelssohn 
first movement of a _ projected “Faust” || air, The Schubert songs she sang much better. 
symphony, and afterwards remodel'sd in |! The next pregramme is— 
Ziirich, is a composition which has at W. Reker: Goncess Overtane (iret time). 

resent more of personal than of purely cotpoven: Von : “ 
sealbahe interest. Itis a work in which one finds sehuderts get cy ogy Py dtiret Bt Se 
en abundance of initial inspiration, its purpose « Rob. Fuchs: Symphony in C major. 
and aim are high througbout, but it can hardly Mr. Franz Kueisel will be the violinist. 


be called a well-w:iitien and well-developed picce | MOSTC A Le c 4G 


of music. It shows a decided advance upon anh Pin Jar 
‘‘Rienzi,’’ and is quite up to the level of a great | Symphony Concerts. 
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Meee Sy erent) . b inadelightiul manner. Theslow move mentin particular | 
nounced for last evening, on account f | which has been thus arranged for orchestra, is by 


; , was beautifully read and periormed, and here aguin tre 
Hicient preparation. © Beethovenfs romeans anexample of Handel’s best manner. | gtrings did some exquiattely clear flowing and graceful 


on syn phony was the chief orcheps.- In its original shape, itis a simple, unassuming | work. The basses were beard last night to greater ad. 
Bis): hitm ber. t was not played | piece of ‘popular’ writing, such as Handel now | vantage, and in Jarger and reunder volume of he 
th th b delicacy pud ftinish = t at and then indulged himself in; it comes a3 near | ‘han at the preceding concert. The soloist was Miss 
terized its oO ) Medora Heneéon, who has a pretty, little voice, hnt scarce- 

| a periormance by this ti t as Bande: | 
tra a year iss Medora ite sa | to cheap, thcosy-moosy sentimen | ly powerful enough for Music Hall. She sung Mendels- | 

‘the soloist “Bay ge sang an aria from Men- ever got, avd wes,no doubt,a thing which the | sohn’s “Infelice,” in which her best success was made 


| oh 1 “Infelice” and two of Schubert’s composer him elf never coxsidercd of theslightes; | in the andante, which was sung with commendable 
she c pated much enthusiasm, and : importance; it lies in the border line between | neatness. The recitative and finale, however, were given 
recalls, 


P Y Var ' " . . t 
it ee Pacteslot a apse : | , ion. with a tamencss that was ulmosi perfunctoryin effec 
et mmeé for next week is an- : high and low inspiration. To take an air like 


&£be programy, | and was out of keeping with the dramatic character of 
MOURCed § 3 follo 's: W. Ecker, concert dver- 4 this and deck it out in such portentous orchestral | ine work. Later in the evening Miss Henson sang 
Let'@ 5, % r. Beet oven, rao ta ke viglin ; dress; toco magnify its emotional Character by | “Suleika’s Second Song” and “In the Spring” in a tune- 
pel amb err dv in I flat bei OT imposing effects of sonoiity, is to destroy all due | fulif not expressive manner. She was applauded with : 
vod dy £r, Liszt); Rob. hs, A between the idea and its expression; the friendly warmth Po instances. At the are Sones’ 

‘ JOF; soloist, M | | : Concert overture (firs 
eis Re seater fe Sy Siete ae q whole thing becomes inexpressively turgid and x ’ ca Cammmte aor mt Beethoven ; Trauer. 
vey even vulgar. It appeals to all that is cheapest | marsch, by Schubert, scored by Liszt A and Symphony, 
lar musical taste, name! C-major, R. Fuchs. The soloist w e the concert- 
one Ts 8 DOeN : ™ master, ‘Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
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SYMPHONIC MURMURS. 


Loup and deep is the fault finding with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. No, 2 had 
Wagner, Mendelsschn, Sehubert, Handel, 
Mozart, on the program, all German. 

Certain of the new members (of whom 
there are ascore) must feel themselves de- 
cidedly gat down upon when they note the 
tone cf the press. 

The contracts are iron-clad. Four rehear- 
sals a week and three concerts. No playing 

ermitted in opera or theatre, except under 
widen spe direction, and as members of his 
orchestra. Heavy fines, or summary dismiss- 
al, for absences, Gericke to be the sole judge 
of violation. Two or three of the old mem- 
bers have already been restored to their 
places, the new ones not doing well. 

Ft is not always good policy to air one’s 
heart-burnings; but everybody must sympha- 
thize with the energetic protest of Benjamin 
Cutter, violinist, in a recent Transcript. He 
thinks, and he is right, that they who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day are 
entitled to continuous employment in Sym- 
phony work, especially if those concerts are 
managed in the interest of Boston art, rather 
than money. Such is the advertised pro- 
fession, but people are getting weary of 
philanthropic talk in this connection. 

The new concert-master, Franz Kneisel, is 
the violin soloist this week; the third pro- 
. comprising Concert Overture by W. 

cker; Symphony in C-major, by Robert 
Fuchs; the Schubert ‘Trauermarsch. Germany 
still ahead! Great Scott above! Are Italy, 
England, France, never to be heard? 


7 mi : , C 
“BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert of last night, although generally good | 


in details of pertormance, awakened enthusiasm only 
in a singlenumber. The “Faust” overture, »y Wag- 
ner, has been heard before but never has been so 
well performed as a whole. It is a picture of unrest, 
of striving, combat and longing, and pictures well 
part of the motto which Wagner has attached to it: 


awe. 1p! I feel the burder of my fate; 
Death do I long for, and existence hate.’ 


lt is full of the careful orchestral touches of the 
master. Even the contra basses and cellos are 
separated and used out of the conventional rut of 
doubling each other. Especially well given were the 
strong, crescendo scales of the violins, violas and 
cellos, against trills of kettledrums, and figures 
in the wood wind. The shading of the 
finale- was excellent, but the deep basses could 
have been clearer. The score calls foratrue Wag- 
nerian orchestra, three bassoons, four horns, bass 
tuba, etc., but some of these were added in 1855, 
when Wagner, in Zurich, rewrote the score which 
he composed in the bitter Paris days of 1840. The num- 
ber which evoked the enthusiasm of the evening was 


the Handelian largo played by strings chiefly, and 


“Music. . 


TES’ 


aciiee SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—The unique 
and entertaining characterisiics of the second 
symphony concert m Music Hall, “Saturday, 
evening, may not i perly be reflected upon as 
interpolating an t oh a sjof variety upon 
the great and tiniiv ersal drearinéss of the sym- 
ny concert Abi about time to li 
on it eyathyes ts ee was a vbfy m 
symphony concert. Nambéts were far less. 
numerous than usual,’but the decorum of the 
audience was p orthy. The visiting artists 
from Vienna mifst ieally be impressed with the 
idea that arenes concerts in the new world 


| are about as tive. of , Ser betel o as are | 


funerals and dies in. the’ regioh of thetr 
beautiful blue, 2 ig , When the, seductive 
strains of the He, Wagner’ $ Faust, were 
ormed, an openp nt incompatil of tem- 
ret between leader aad ot orchestra made 
manifest in the .attractive alterations of 
respective tempi. “The Americans were to 


identical with the master’s aria for alto “Ombra mai | blame. The presepty co compapy,of, visiting artists 


fu.” It has been played before, and, to the consola- ; 
tion of the decapitated twenty be it said, in fully as 
fine a manner as last night. The solo part in this | 
was very effectively played by Signor Campanari, 
Mozart’s ‘“*Turkish March” was brilliantly given. It 
is not Turkish at all; both Mozart and Beethoven 
are wide ofthe Oriental mark in their Turkish 
music. True eastern effects can be found in 
Rubinstein or St. Saens much better. 

There is little new to write about the Beethoven 
Second symphony. Itis the first of the true Bee- 


| thoven symphonic works, and its scherzo—-the first 


ever used in symphony—never loses its charm. Its 
whole vein is so playful that it seems almost twin 
sister to the Eighth symphony (the most humorous 
of the nine) and even its finale seems a joyous 
scherzo. These two movements, fortunately, were 
the best played of the work, although the introduc- 
tion was also nearty perfect. The allegro and {the 
larghetto were dull and lifeless, and seemed to lack 
contrast. 

Miss Henson was the soloist, and while 
she was graceful and _ artistic in the 
Schubert lieder, she seemed overweighted in 


_ Mendelssohn’s “Infelice.’’ Many liberties were taken 


in the recitative, and by ending this with much sweet- 
ness and tenderness the effect ofthe entrance of the 


‘from Vienna Willy yavariabhy da, excepted ; for 


their artistic humility has for a léfig time expe- 


‘rienced from their mild conductor?s lead. that 


| divine, enchantiig tavishmentké whith the tur- 


t Listemann, with bis “best left hand in the 
world,” as Mme. Urso calls it, aud with a fame 
known in Leipzig’atid' Berlin when Herr Gericke 
was in his teens;+—to yee divine, enchanting 
ravishment the. reat. artist-among the 


violin players of the w a rid was. never after the 
born. How sad is the contemplation 


manner 

that Mr. Gericke*s- leader val last year could 

never have are sibs Bry that is not 
the c f. 


uk: aia: ‘concert-- 


wocial t but one that has had its pre- 
historic recedence in the conditio ‘of Hendy mien 
when Diana yh by the ugh of of the 
t moon. . passive a concer 
M. adnate Moke. fler, and Sig. amp 
nari should be less self-assertive of thelr individ- 
ualities of musicianship, so perceptible to the eye 
of the great importer of old acquaintances | 
the Dank of the Lali pier ptegpern nt ae 
oes ape an, an giestre 

d constantly. ‘béar in 
rr or future uparasion, 

the autocrat of 
weeny dl ‘next Pear. © “I. have’ 


ae 
ctive rgunthation 


andante was spoiled. The phrasing of the first part ‘the 


_ of the andante could have been eyntsn § and the 


have been better caught by the orchestra, and the | 
breadth of the final phrase was not as noble as it 
could have been. Altogether the concert was enjoy- 
able, but as yet the high water mark of last year has | 
not been passed; perhaps it is too early to expect it. 
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Bidedd: watt 
puch . defi- 


‘Clencic }as are liabl Te Sci seer ate 
nc But a | ¢ t did. the | 
0 It is claimed 
bers of the orches 


| gree at the rehearsals, but it would seem thai ; 
FIR etimony should've excluded from the Boston Music Hall. 


« 
aes 


has: | 
Por sane pg | “LC. E.,”in The Keynote, thus 
+. "be | “composer’s intentions” in Raff's “Im Wa de” Syme 
of Mr _ phony, given by our orchestra last week :— SEASON 1885-8 
; > mms > = SES. 


First movement—A_ party are enjoying themselves in 


‘ 
; 


the field: approach of a book agent with Miss Cleveland’s 


Mr. Billings woul say,t 
what can sony new work (misterioso) all take to th 
iiirdny one i | movement— Night in the woods. Meseuligns teins te | bi OO | % 
“ing oboes), the bites of the in “pa 
1 was sects are pictured by shar 
oo iT |! pizzicato notes. Sleep falls apon the part 8 ae 2 M , 
paor by’ his immortal ‘Turkish | represented by a s(0)norous movement on the ern 
, dlous way B choice indeed oe ~ = Party se ge and sees if the jug is all right 
hat | ip.a single concert the typi- - «A fearful dissonance show : 
eal (3) characteris oe Mee once the typl, pled the arsiea bottle. by mistake. the Lee MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
> from the unworthiest composition of of Ad pies sont “ads (so called because the rest 
mozar most unpopular symphony of | capers wildly avout to a ‘hay unfortunate individual 
a wen, the progr mine aiso contained.a Largo | and (d) rum would have one g rg vated 4 a pa 
of » and HeariGericke very skilfully con- | movement—The camp is attacked p a st has aes 
Gucted it into an an Oo. The audi : are finely used here, fol 4 ull (two horns 
: L udience none sf »tollowed bya _ pierci 
the * Al j ya plercing phrase, on | § 
8 less applauded it, and in order to acknowl-| -Pi¢¢°!o), @ hurricane in the forest is graphically gi : 
* for’ sinless the woodwind; one of Pp y given by | ; | 
edge the tributétimténded: for’ Handel,-the - con- tirel ; the campers finds the whiskey is . . 
ductor comm botut a dozen or mote violin-| fifths, Day begins to inecke eo esing series of empty 
ists to rise. Ad” théy rose’ Implicitly th fifths. Day begins to break. At first the sound of the 
kept their e wb op - Phas ws ities er a io wit st pene gang by the ar i but the breaking of the | 9 
% ARs ne discovery of th ‘N ‘ la “ pp 
destiny, and. th thelr heads. howed sideways | vehemently. The book axent ptindeees ander Oe me ne SATURDAY OCTOBER 051 ST, 
to the audience, ith .a unanimity. that sug- of Frau Holle) has disappeared, and with a timid ame 
that th licipations of an encore had}; @°nt on flutes the campers return h T ao G08 
Ub fall W0] C Ad! : even the wolushecet obiia ome. his will enable 
| carefully rehearsed ere: see <n 4 a tu follow Raff’s thoughts with ME 
he overture, as has been stated, was Wag- ee PROGRAM 
ner’s Faust. | all its noble instrumentation 
and its Matinclais Gites intensely profound yet 
-aslaes yet | 
and with its artistic si | | . , ' 
pow Me Sauups ign “iad tence | W. ECKER. CONCERT OVERTURE. 
oozed Se eee Dees squeeze of (First time. ) 
lagiarism from Weber’s Der’ Freyschutz. But 
y agne: heving Sais tted' the great condescension | | 
poy a me %0 say! raw, eee || L. v, BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 
thoy: notwithstanding ie | Allegro ma non troppo.— Larghetto.— 
loubt ¢ ensation in the line of Rondo (Allegro).— 


FR. SCHUBERT. TRAUERMARSCH in E flat minor. 
(Orchestrated by Fr. Liszt. ) 
(First time.) 


a Ye | ROB. FUCHS, SYMPHONY in C major. 
aria the Allegro molto moderato.—Intermezzo (Presto).— 


Grazioso, ma molto lento, quasi adagio.— 
Finale (Allegro giusto.) 
(First time. ) 


tistic. The ‘lady | ; 

Pleasing voice, but seldom sings | SOLOIST: 
symphony of | : 

| MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


| emmy in ate. 
i reason to complain 





a ean | #8 can be said. Mr. Kneise! has—but one is tired | 
AVENING TRANSCRIPT | “ens Soces te iaynory ot an ara sc- 
| a . : a | 9 at 0g agar 48 rather that, with the excep- | 
aaa t tone is not very », he has every- | 
- MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1885, thing that an entirely fine aces should snd | 
: — His playing was, indeed, admirable throughonus, 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS. the playing not only of an exceptionally ac- | 
— complished violinist, but of a trae, warm- 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. ly and correctly feeling artist. As wo have 
The programme of the third concert, given last | said, it was a triumph, The erchestra played 
Saturday evening in the Music Hall was— grandly—better than ever, as it seemed to us— 
Wicttaehs Goscate for Viele throughout the contort. ns 
Schubert: Trauermarsch in E-flat minor. (Orche.. The next programme is: | 
trated by Fr. Liszt.) (First time.) | Schumann: Overture to “ veva.” | i 
Robert Fuchs: Symphony in © major. (First time.) Mende'i_ohn: Octet in E-flat,op. 20. (By full String 
Mr. Franz Kneisel was the violinist. Orchestra eS 
The concert was somewhat of a surp1ise. for, to : ithe Dempaste> 
the average concert-goer, the programme did not Vlei 3 a op, 31 Srrsuls « 
promise much real enjoyment. There was, to be |) Ann 2g ayaa im 
sure, the Great Beethoven concerto, grandest of | | | 1; T Uh | ' 
all violin-concertos, but also a rock upon | iy TRAE 
which many a violinist has come to grief. 
Fuchs’s name has been known here = in 
connection with small compositions only, Ecker’s 
name was not known at all, and one is a little in- 
clined to distrust unknown people. The Fucls | 
symphony, however, proved to be an immensely | 
interesting work. The opening measures, which 
can only be described as a sort of violent musical -conce 
stumble over the threshold, did not promise ra, Mr. } 
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much; one felt immediately, here is one more | Gericke conductor, was given at Mus 

symphony without a theme ! But, as the move- } last evening, with Mr, Franz Kn isel, 1 
ment wore on it held the attention more and | concert master, as the soloist. Th 
more closely; one soon found theme enough in it, | gramme was as follows: ee 
and admirably treated at that. It is futile to try to moert OVETUTE, « .o++ ser scessevosbentegunien 
speak at length of anew symphony,heard only once, civdtanod 
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Pain, lp 
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tees seer eaceseesegetin Te 


for vio iv 
but of this one it can be said emphatically that i: se nent gl peel TANCE soa sve “* vel T. 


TAY! eben eeeae: beteewe: 
gave evidence of great vifality, vigor and beauty. | — The success of the new concert: 
Excepting Brahms,who is virtually hors concours, | the event of the evening, and he -alenté 
we haye enjoyed no new symphonic composition soloist made a most distinct impression 
so much since the Dvorak symphony. Ecke.'s } owchie f the concerto showed him t 
overture, the work of a young Viennese musician, | honestly won the recogni ache asin 
is pleasing and euphonious, if not particularly | ‘the audience. 
interesting; it has, withal, rather a home-brewed ‘Is so fi 
flayor, and one cannot think that much was pore Ss 
gained by giving it. But it is a sufficiently genial 7 the y ng rid 
work to pass the time pleasantly. Liszt’s orches- | | ‘by -perfectior 
tral arrangement of the Schubert Trauer- | Minutest d and. 

marsch has the fault of all such things, of 

enlarging the physical side of a compc- 

sition without correspondingly increasing its | so | | una 

ideal contents. Schubert brings a certain | pleasure to see as wellas 
amount of ideas to market in his modest little . ere Was NO lack | 
pianoforte wheelbarrow, and then comes Liszt | a 1 bai 

and drives these same ideas up and down in his 

gorgeous orchestral four-in-hand drag. That is 

the amount of it. But Liszt does this sort of 

thing better than most people do; he has an in- 

born genius for transcription, and generally puts 

not a little of himself into his arrangements. The 

one in question is certainly very impressive, and 

the strength of the original material prevents it 

seeming turgid, When it was announced that | he . The Schubert march — 
Mr. Kneisel meant to play the Béethoven coti- | Sees ciags of compositions, ¢ 
certo, one felt that the young violinist-(he is only ip A Cet Drpeianpatyend se Oe hee 
twenty) was putting all his eggs into one bas- 

ket with a vengeance. Well, the battle is 

(sometimes) to the brave! Mr. Kneisel 

p.oved that. there was no vulgar audacity 

in bis daring. He had a positivetriumph. To say 

that he gave a thoroughly fine performance of 

this tremendous*eoncerto is really saying a3 mach 
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es can be said. Mr. Kneisel has—but one is tired | 
of going through the inventory of an artist’s ac- 
complishments. Say rather that, with the excep- 
tion that his tone is not very large, he has every- | 
thing that an entirely fine violinist should have. 
His playing was, indeed, admirable throughon., 
the playing not only of an exceptionally ac- 
complished violinist, but of a true, warm- 
ly and correctly feeling artist. As wo have 
said, it was a triumph. The orchestra played | 
grandly—better than ever,as it seemed to us— 
throughout the concert. 

The next programme is: 
Schumann: Overture to ‘‘Genoveva.” 


‘AVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1885. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the third concert, given last 
Saturday evening in the Music Hall was— 


W. Ecker: Concert Overture (first time). 

Beethoven: Concerto for Violin. 

Schubert: Trauermarsch in E-flat minor. (Crche 
trated by Fr. Liszt.) (First time.) 
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MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


Robert Fuchs: Symphony in © major. (First t.:ne.) 
Mr. Franz Kneisel was the violinist. 
The concert was somewhat of a surp1ise. for, to 
the average concert-goer, the prozramme did not 
promise much real enjoyment. There was, to be 


sure, the Great Beethoven concerto, grandest of | 
but also a rock upon , 
which many a violinist has come to grief. | 


all violin-concertos, 


Fuchs’s name has been known here in 
connection with small compositions only, Ecker’s 


name was not known at all, and one is a little in- | 


clined to distrust unknown people. The Fuc! 4 


symphony, however, proved to be an immenselv | 


interesting work. The opening measures, which 


can only be described as a sort of violent musical © 


stumble over the threshold, did not promise 
much; one felt immediately, here is ene more 
symphony without atheme! But, as the move- 
ment wore on it held the attention more and 
more closely; one soon found theme enough in it, 
and admirably treated at that. It is futile to try to 
speak at length of anew symphony,heard only once. 
but of this one it can be said emphatically that 1. 
gave evidence of great vitality, vigor and beauty, 
Excepting Brahms,who is virtually hors concours, 
we haye enjoyed ro pvew symphonic composition 
so much since the Dvorak symphony. Ecke.s 
| overture, the work of a young Vienncse musician, 
is pleasing and euphonious, 1f not particularly 
interesting; it has, withal, rather a home-brewed 
flavor, and one cannot think that much was 
gained by giving it. But it is a sufficiently genial 
work to pass the time pleasantly. Liszt’s orches- 
tral arrangement of the Schubert Trauer- 
marsch has the fault of all such things, of 
enlarging the physical side of 
sition without correspondingly increasing its 
ideal contents. 


gorgeous orchestral four-in-hand drag. That is 
the amount of it. But Liszt does this sort of 


thing better than most people do; he has an in- | 
born genius for transcription, and generally puts | 
not a little of himself into his arrangements. The | 


one in question is certainly very impressive, and 
the strength of the original material prevents it 
sceming turgid, When it was announced that 


Mr. Kneisel meant to play the Beéethovei Coli- | 


certo, one felt that the young violinist-(he is only 
twenty) was putting all his eggs into one bas- 
ket with a vengeance. Well, the battle is 
(sometimes) to the _ brave! Mr. Kneisel 
p.oved that there was no vulgar audacity 


in bis daring. He had a positivetriumph. ‘To Say | 


that he gave a thoroughly fine performance of 
this tremendous*concerto is really saying a3 much 


& compe: | markably graceful, and his stage 
| so self-possessed and unassuming that it Is a | 
Schubert brings a certain | 
amount of ideas to market in his modest little | 
pianoforte wheelbarrow, and then comes Liszt | 
and drives these same ideas np and down in his | 


- worthy the care evidently ye their prepara- 
| tion. 


Mende": ohn: Octetin E-flat, op. 20. (By full String 
Orchestra.) 


Bach: Prelude and Frgue, (Orchestrated by Abert.) 
John K, Paine: as lca am (‘The Tem pest.’’) 
OD, . 


a! anew an | nee omen © 


MUSICAL MATTERS, = 


era aa teria 

The Symphony Concert---lr. | 
Kneisel, Soloist. i 

| 


The third of the season’s concerts of the 


Boston symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm | 


Gericke conductor, was given at Music Hall | 
last evening, with Mr. Franz Kneisel, the new 
concert master, as the soloist. The pro | 
gramme was as follows: | 


Concert overture ccccccccccccaccce Ws MED | 
Concerto for violin eseceesLs VY. Beethoven, 
Trauermarsch in E flat minor......+..+0++.-Fr. Schubert, 
Symphony in © major Rob. Fuchs, | 
The success of the new concert master was | 
the event of the evening, and his talents as a | 
soloist made a most distinct impression. His , 
playing of the concerto showed him to be a 
thorough master of his instrument, and he 
honestly won the recognition given his merits 
as a@ musician by the audience. His tone, 
though not broad or large, 1s so flawless! 
true and pure that it has a very pny effec 
and his technique is of the most skilful sort, 
His playing of the 4 ppt movement dis- 
armed criticism by its perfection in all the 
minutest details, and the player Was 
made the recipient of quite au Ova 
tion at its ending. His bowing is Tre- 
resence is 


pleasure to see as well as to listen to his play- } 
ing. There was no lack of novelties in the 
programme, as the overture, the march and 
the symphony all had a first hearing here on 
this occasion, and the selections were well 


The overture by cker, (a young 
Vienna musician, new to this country) is a 
broad and scholarly work, in which the com- 
Sting has given many evidences of his_ ster- 
ing abilities as a musician, the themes being 
clearly presented and worked out in a mas- 
terly fashion, making the composition 4@ 
thoroughly satistying one, even upon a first 
hearing. The Schubert march with Fr. 
Liszt’s orchestration, proved a notable exam- 
ple of this class of compositions, and the ex- 
cellent interpretation given its sombre meas- 
ures made it a striking feature of the pro- 
gramme. The Fuchs symphony, St 
played by Richter in London, last June, 
proved a work of _ very uneven 
merit and, while it is, in many ways, a COMe | 
osition creditable to this talented musician, ~ 
t has characteristics which tndicate a ten- | 
dency to give over prominence to the strings,” 
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alae m 
abe treatment of the themes 
in ‘the musical ideas it conveys, as 
phra me “are elaborated inthe most skilful 
“fa it ic “ to leave an unsatisfactory im- 


 pressic incompleteness. The 
Oy | ng  delightiul part 0 
work, and in the finale there 
are ad mirable themes, which are worked out 
‘ii a very enjoyable tashion, leaving a pleasing 
a of Ihe composition. The work” one b 
rehestra showed the results of the drill 
r Mr. Gericke’s baton, the least satisfac- 
Fy cenuits being given in the concerto. The 
} of string players have been improved 
ip ti by the last week’s work, and in some 
ortions of the programme, notably in the | 
Syn phony, the tone of this division of the 
ba “urday_ ev was hi ighly satisfactory. Next Sat- | 
4y evening there will be no soloist, and | 
© programme will be as follows: Overture, | 
is ag rene veva,”? Robert Schumann; octet in E | 
20 (py tull string orchestra), F. Men- 
d els a it relude and fugue (orchestrated by 
ann Sebastian Bach; symphonic 
wy, ot iecapoiedl op. 31, John K. Paine. 


ienanz KNEISEU’S PLAYING. 
The Concert Master of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Si¢ie/ 


; se ae novelties were presented by Mr. 
d ‘Ganicxe at the symphony concert last even- 
‘ing. One ofthem was the appearance of 
. Franz Kneisel], the imported concert 
master, as soloist. The first number was a 
‘¢oncert overture by W. Ecker, a work so 
‘barren of interest as to be unworthy of 
‘critical dissection. Mr. Kneisel fol- | 


owed “with a Beethoven concerto. | 
; the fruit main- 
Mr. Kneisel can 

Baie peomann | 


} 1 that goes to neg up a master. ‘The 
Music Hall audience, ever ready to give 
erous recognition to work of intellectua! 
Excellence, favored Mr. Kueisel with a 
le recall. 
-dguble t’s ‘“Trauermarsch,” as orches- 
‘trated by the indefatigaLle Liszt, is some- 
ow at monotonous, and fails of comp!ecte | 
“success because the individuality of the 
poser 18 concealed by a strange garb. 
| symphony in C, the final novelty 
at seemed an interminable concert, 
>; two hours long, is an interesting 
sition (save the mark!) and left those | 
‘audience who stayed through it in 
asonably pleasant frame of mind. Mr. 
ch ke’s idea of a good, well- “balanced | 
Tamme is more novel and inecompre- 
sible than his novelties. 
ext concert will be made up of the 
jowin works: 
ee ant ops Teaches ee Schumann 
mcrae fe CP ateins Sistiestea 
ped Sess. , Kobe h. Seb. Bach 
 (Orchestrated ‘by Pe ee Aee 
phon , (The Tempest), ‘Sonu 81. 


; 


K. Paine 


MUSIO AND THE DRAMA, 
THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The thousands of musical people who com: 


pose the Music Hall audiepces of Friday and 
Saturday ended their last week in the full con- 


_ viction that Mr. Franz Kncisel, the pew concert 
_masterof the Boston Symphony Orchesira, is 
certainly not one of the “notorrously incompe- 


tent” players with enzaging whom Mr. Gericke 
has been more than once charged in the columns 
ofacoutemporary. Of course, everybody knew, 
in reading that charge and the strictures which 
accompanied it, that it must have been derived 


chiefly trom the disappointment and 
|, dissatisfactioga of interested persons, 
| since no opportunity had been’ given for - 
_ the formation, upon a basis of knowledge, of any 
| opinion, favorable or-unfavorab!ie, so absolutely | 
and almost audaciously expressed. Therefore, 
when to the swift and strong advance which the 
| orchestra as a whole has made to the almost 
perfect work of the third concert is added the | 
genuine and lefty success of its leader, the de- | 


lightin the performance itsel£ is enhanced by 
the thought that thus is refuted, witheut a werd 
ef argument, the assertions ana implications 
that the players would be found unequal to 
their share of the work, and tiat the standard 
of the coneerts must nevessarily, for a time at 
least, deciine, 

Mr. Kneisel, who played the Beetheven con- 


| certo, 18 an artist of rare temperament and 


extreme cultivation. In intimate, calm and 
deep relationship te his instrument, he suggests 
Professor Baermann, although he bas, perhaps, 
less strength of style. His tone is perfect in 
purity, persuasiveness and synipathy—so pure 
and equable, indeed, that in all the range ot the 
cencerto itself and in the tremendous complica- 
tions ana difficuities of the Joachim cadenzas, 
there was not one harsh, rough or strident note. 
His stopping is exact to a degree, his execution 
detunite in the most intricate passages, yet s> 
Simple and unaffected that all appears easy, his 


trill and scales limpid and brilliant, ana his bew- | 
has evidently bestowed much thought and affec- 


ing, which is always as close as possible to the 
Strings, graceful in sweep-and keen in attack. 
His phrasing convinces one at once of its logic and 
naturalness, and his just apprehension of senti- 
ment is fully borne eut by his rignt emphasis and 
true sentiment. Though not what would be 
called a strong player, he lacks nothing in real 


nower, for his expression begins with a delicacy | 


$0 airy ana fine that incemparison his maximum 


ig ample beth in force and in warmth. One. 


peculiar quality is te be found in his playing, 
and it is one too uncommon not to be welcomed 
and cherished—a certain suggestion of un- 


_ Consciousness, for he plays as though he and his 
| violin were aione togcther, each acting and re- 


acting upon the other, through the means and 
for the sake of the perfect music; there is no 
sense of performance, exhibition, or virtuosity, 
but only of a fine art made exquisitely manifest. 
The audience seemed quite enraptured, listening 
with unusual closeness of attention and a 7 
ing him again and again, and yet once mores 
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The rest of the programme was new ‘onl 4 : 
teresting, avd all would have been delightful — 
had not the unusual time required for it—ex- 
tended by some 10 minutes lost in the extinction | 
and relighting of the electric Jamps~—protracted | 
the concert until nearly 10 o’clock, ana thus pre- | 
sented the last movements of the symphony to | 
listeners who were somewhat weary. Thé over- | 
ture, by a young composer of Vienna, W. Ecker, 
1s full.ot fresh and charming thoughts, so skil- 
fully set out that it seems to be far more yaried 


| in resource and im treatment than frem its com- 


paratively slight modifications ot tempe would | 
seem possidie, It has distinct subjects of defi- 
nite purpose, chief amorg which is the really 
brieso allegro which follows the brief, placid 


| introduction, but it1s peculiar in what, for lack 
, ofa better word of sugyestien, might be called 
| exclamations, which suddenly and for no reason 


which a first hearing syggests break in upon the 
course of the treatment, but have no perma- 
nent effect upon it. The general character 
of the overture is cheerful, althongh there 
isin it ag episode of almost mouratul sugges- 
tion, introduced by the 'celle; toward the close, 
after a couple of unexpected crashing chords, 
there rises a kind of clamor of contending 
voices, but the chief theme rides trinmphantly 
over them, and the whole ends in a vigorous 
presto. The symphony was by Robert Fucbs, 
some of whose serenades have already been | 
heard with gratification at these concerts, This 
is a well written, attractive work, entertaining 
and satisfactory upon first acquaintance; it 
creates a desire for a second hearing, which is 
itself an indorsement. The general style is 
fluent and easy ef comprchension, although 
there are im the tirst movement an allegro molto 
moderato, quite a number of passages whose re- 
lationship to the main subject is not readily ap- 
parent. The harmony is close and compact, with 
few far fetched combipations either of instru- 


| ments or chords; and, althouga the wooden wind 


has sometimes a pleasant prominence, the author 


tion upon the strings, which are richly treated 
throughout. There 1s no formal scherzo, but the 
intermezzo,|which, in its irregular wandering and 
odd diminished intervals, has a strange, comic | 
suggestion of “Tne people that walked in dark- © 
ness” in ‘*The Messiab,’’ is an animated presto, 
tul) of a clamorous gquaintess, and might not 
inappropriately be ealied a scherzo. The third 
movement, grazioso, ma molto lento, quasi ada- 
gio, 18 charmingly accented and daintily em- 
breidered with appropriate ornament, and the 
final allegro, founded chiefly on a pretty long 
theme, thoroughly melodieus and guite in the 
manner of .a canzone, 1s so gay that it might 
almost be termed jolly, yet not without dignity 
or musicianly Character, which are shown in 
part by the sturdy and sonorous phrases that 
are frequently opposed to the lighter strains, 
The arrangement—without which one of Mr. 
Gericke’s programmes weuld not be complete— 
was Sehubert’s **Trauermarsch” in E flat minor, — 
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Sages are und . ef ; | : yf thesymphony. The Schubert Death-March is given 
hee OR pv ps ered, The Third Symphony Concert |  Lisztian avess without weakening ita character, 
‘at ‘ Dr he the canioarte ’ at Wusic Mall (and this Liszt does not always successfully do,) and 


@ was impressively played. It remains to speak of Mr 
_ ‘fhe symphony tor next Saturday evening will Kneisel, who was heard for the first time. He 
be Professor J. K. Paine's ‘The Tempest,” and 


are will be Scbumagn’s “Genvvora:” ' THN SYMPHONY CoNcERT. eae lae mie the semen) 500 ee 
rx GwoO Humbers will be two more illustra- Three of the four selections which constituted | )<?°* Tesieent violin players, and is an artist of the 
wons ef Mr. Gericke’s besetting and apparently the programme of Saturday evening’s concert — best type. That he p ahead perfect technique is 
‘invincible sin—an arrangement by Abert of a Were novelties, the fourth was Beethoven's vice | #° nothing beside the spirit of musical consrientious- © 
brelude and tague by Bach, and one for the en, , we Ga she alin ness,and trae devotion he displays. Surely there 
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tieg orchestra, of Mendelsohn’s octette in q lin concerto, played by Mr. Franz Kneszel, | 
the leader of the violins under Mr. Gericke, | 


op; 20. There will be no soloist, 
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The list in full was: W. Ecker, concerto overture; 
L. v. Beethoven, concerto for violin, Allegro ma 
nou troppo—Larghetto—Rondo (Allegro); Fr. Schu- 
bert, Trauermarsch in E flat minor, (orchestrated by 


Fr, Liszt); Rob, Fuchs, symphony in C major, Alle- | 
gro{molto moderato—Intermezzo(Presto), Greziozo, © 


ma molio lento, quasi adagio—F inale( Allegro giusto). 
Wilhelm Ecker and Robert Fucbs are both resident 
in Vienna, doubtless they are personally known to 
Mr. Gericke, which fact made a bheariog of their re- 


_ §pective compcsitions under his direction, a very 


natural bappeving. The two composers have much 
in common; they respect the form ion which they 
bave each chosen to write with especial punctiliou:- 
ness; they both write for the strings more fluently 
tban for the other parts, but though often escaping 
the bounds of conventional kuowledge and becom'ne 
spoltancous, in a limited sense, their work is scarce- 
ly more than academic. Positive ideas are not ap- 
parevt, bor the gitt of choosing such combinations 
of ‘instruments as will furnish both structural cor- 
reciness und variety of orchestral color. In the 
overture the writing is genuinely easy, but there is 
ho continuity of expression; its three divisions are 
marked off in a way that wculd indicate a halt for 
consultation rather than a gathering together of 
forcer. Ina bit of pleasant syneopation, near the 


beginning, the woods wi'h the oboe are fora mo- | 


ment given prominence, and once in a while the oboe 


again calls attention to itself, but the level of | 


string tone soon returns. Fuchs is a wore 
learned writer than his towpsman Ecker, and 


were his symphony played at a time when - 


the sweetness avd suavity of the string 
tone could come to the hearer freshly, as after some 
bold Meyerbeer march or sumptuous Meistersinger 
Overture, it would be the better remembered. Com- 
ing last in Saturday evening’s list, which was wholly 
colorless, it made only a passing impression. ‘Ihe 
strings recite the first subject of the opening Allegro 


with a back ground of full orchestra rising to forte; |. 
the woods in simple vaijiations reiterate, while the ‘ 

_ Whole first subject is repeated in the traditional way. 
_ Again the woods precede the sweep of the strings 
| which form the modulation to the second su bject of 
_ the movement, which is of a stronger character than 


the first. A climax is gbtained after returning to 
the first theme, with only a moderate use of re- 
sources. The next movement, [utermezzo—having 
somewhat the character of a Scherzo overturus, the 
usual order of placing the movements ofa symphony, 
by preceding, instead of following, the slow move- 
ment, be it either Andante or Adagio. It has con- 
siderable character, with frequent unisons for the 
étrings, which were made very telling, The third 
movement, Molto Lento, quasi Adagio, is full of 
pretty effects, which were justly emphasized.in per- 
formarce. The final movement, Allegro Giusto, 
shows the cowposer’s facility of construction, but is 


‘ concert of the Symphony Orchestra Sz u 
“had largely a “first time” programme, inelu 


cert overture (first time); L. v. Beett 
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must bein Vienna a feeling of ownership in Beetho. 
veo; traditions which are more than guesswork, or 
this newcomer could not have so powerfully swayed 


_ the hundreds of critical listeners whom he scarcely 
| knew, who found in him a true interpreter. Though — 


powerfully aided by Mr. Gericke’s perfect leader- 
ship, it was his own individuality that achieved 


$0 much. His tone is not great, but neyer- 


theless full enough, while it is at once pure 
acd sympathetic; so expressive as to excite ose to 
the utmost. His violin is of rare quality, but it only 
the more tiuly expresses its owaer’s will. The per- 
formance of the concerto was notable. A cadenziof 
great difficulty (written by Joachim, we think) was 
played by Mr. Kueisel during the first movement, 
and another had place inthe Rondo. Custom jus- 
tifies this, and po Criticism is meant to rast upon Mr, - 
' Kneizel when we say how much the custom ia to be - 
deplored; though the cadenzas were murvellows, and- 
made a great impression, they represeat a spirit out” 
of keeping with the werk itself. Mr. Kueisel’ was 
several times recalled, the audience even breaking — 
out in applause at the close of the first clim+x of the 
Allegro (a proceeding which he will please not con-— 
sider a matter of course). The modest bearing of the 
new comerand his evident mu-iciauship are yery 
agreeable thiugs to chronicle. A program ne, far 
oishing 1 6 contrasts, so uniform in the character of 
its selection 1s justifiable, in part by a fine rendering, 
and it can fairly be said that the orchestra showed 
a decided gain over previous efforts, To the strings 
bas come a greater anavimity, and certainly it was 
their opportunity Saturday evening. The concert 
did not begin promptly, owing to the subsidence ef 
the electric lights, which, tor a few minutes put Mu- 
sic Hall into darknees. Next Satarday’s programme, 
while it fuinisbes more “arrargements,” i.e, Bach— 
Abert, prelude and fugue, and introduces chamber 
music (Mendelssohn’s octet for strings, op. 20); into - 
a symphony concert, will present John K. Paino’s 
‘symphonic poem, “The Te:npe**,” and the Genoveya | 
overture of Schumaan, There is no solviyt, 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ConcERT. The tt 
as it did the following selections: W. Eeker, 
certo for violin (Mr. Franz Kneisel, soloist); 

Schubert, Trauermarsch in E flat ulnor (Orcm 


(trated by Fr. Liszt), (first time 
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antage. In the management of chords 
jue is exquisite. gHis manner of playing 
ul and easy, no effort being used, an 
slight swaying of the body from right to 
king the ration of the Violinist. The 
marsch was not of greatest interest in its , 
m, although one or two points were 
ad to show thie efficacy of the players, 
‘the ’cellos were given opportu- 
vy __ their in carry- 


— display NigOr 

» melody, an capone ty which was 
t. The sympho uc 
rendered as it 


y of hs was as! 
red Octane 9 and erovee | 
esting musical study as well as recreation. 

ee care of the young Viennese 

.d in lieht and shade, and was far from being 

proach tothe monotonous. There were 

‘of striking features, which, though pro- 

‘and at some times almost harsh. were ret 
fully approached and again so skillfully left 

the harmonious accord of the whole 

-uniniured. There nba De vivid hictures 

1artial. some pastoral, some stormy, 

—and each of hese was delineated with 
or by. Mr. Gericke’s musicians. The 
~a whole was somewhat longer than 
losing untilalate hour. Next Satur- 
srooramime will include Rob. Schuinann, 
-(Genoveva); F. Mendelssohn, octette in 
90. by full string orchestra; Joh. Seb. 
mde and fugue, orchestrated by Abert; 
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aine, symphonic poem (The Tempest), | 


Comey 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

I'he programme last night was new in many de- 
tails; anew overture, a new syniphony, a new solo- 
ist, and a new, experience in the electric light giving 
out and leaving the audience in darkness for a time. 
Decided'y, we shall never more complain that Mr. 
Gericke’s programmes lack novelty. But for all the 


novelty, there was so much length to the programme | 


that many went away before the close, and the pleas- 
ing andesymmetrical symphony by Fuchs did not 
receive a careful hearing. For once there was an 
overdose of the divine art. 

Ecker’s concert overture is a work with 


many striking contrasts, and rather heavily 
_ scored. The themes are well wrought’ up, 


and the climax is fiery. Beethoven’s 
violin concerto is not a thankful work for a _ soloist. 
Its final movement—the rondo—is its weakest, and 


>| generally prevents any great enthusiasm following | 
4 | the performance. This is perhaps the reason that it 
> | is not frequently played. Certain points in the first 


movement, however, are wonderfully effective. 
The four heavy strokes of the —_tull 
orchestra (echoed — by the  sojo violin) 
may have _ inspired Schubert to a similar 
choice in his great symphony in C. Mr. Kneisel, the 
new concertmeister, who was the soloist, received a 
cordial welcome, and speedily set about deserving it. 
Comparisons between him and his predecessor are 
impossible in solo, the schools are different; one is 


Mall fire and Odrio, the other all delicacy 
and smoothness. Mr. Koneisel has a_ light 
"| tone, very sympathetic in quality, an 
_ | absolutely sure intonation even in harmonics and 
| the most difficult passages in double stopping and 
| bis work in solo is elegant and refined, rather than 
Ae grand or broad. His best work was done in the 


adagio, where the tender melody against very soft 
pizzicato effects in the lower strings was exquisitely 
given, with the utmost delicacy ot shading. 
The cadenza of the _ first movement was 


given without a flaw, but without any 
“j) especial dash. Schuberts’ Trauer Marsch, 


orchestrated by Liszt, was given in a manner which 


| augurs well for the second movement of the “Ero- 
jica” when it is given. It was marvellously shaded 
Te from the bursts of the trumpets and other brasses, 
_ | down to the two scarcely audible taps of the kettle- 
"ji drum at the close. The symphony, as_ 
"Sj above intimated, found the audience ra-" 
“ae ther “fatigued, yet there was a_ freshness’ 


in the first movement which awakened many. It is 
syinmetrical in shape, following the regular classical 
modeis. Its chief theme is stormy and vehement, 


leading to a march-like episode, and finally well con- | 


trasted with a gentler second theme, chiefly given 
by the wood wind. The development is fiery 
and strong in modulations, chiefly founded 


upon the first theme. After the cone | 


ventional return of the themes, a _ short but 


a good contrast to the force of the opening movement, 
but in itself it presented no very salient features on a 
first hearing at the latter end of a Jong programme. 
The slow movement is in the modern ecstatic school, 
and has some fine sustained effects on 
strings and wood wind a la Wag- 
ner. The finale opens with a playful 
rondo-like theme, and all the themes in this move- 
ment are melodious, and in the latter portion are — 
reminiscences of the first part of the work. The 
symphony is then, to sum up, symmetrical, melodi- 
ous, and weil scored, but like almost all recent sym- 
phonies, rather brief and slight in development, but 
whom have we today who can thoroughly handle 
this portion of composition, save Brahms? 

Next week the piece de résistance is to be of native 
origin—‘‘The Tempest,’’ by Professor J. K. Paine,’ 
and we hail the new departure with appropriate en- | 
thusiasm. Wehad nearly forgotten to state that 
Mr. Kneisel received a triple recali after his solo, and 
has been taken to the Bostonian heart. 


- 


Ir 1s said that the contracts made with the 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
stipulate that they shall not play under any 
other orchestral leader than Mr. Gericke gut- 
side of theatre engagements. | 
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_ BOSTON SYMPHONY on an te hernn sean ee br’ the We 

rhe programme last night was new in many de- J contrast to the force oftheosenng 
tails; a new overture, a new syniphony, a new solo- ia 1 
ist, and a new experience in the electric light giving | first | aring at the latter end of a ‘tote gram 
out and leaving the audience in darkness for a time. 4 The slow movement is in the modern ecstatic 
Decided'y, we shall never more complain that Mr. | and has some fine sustained eff 
Gericke’s programmes lack novelty. But for all the | strings ‘and wood . wind © ad 
novelty, there was so much length to the programme | ner. The finale opens with a 
that many went away before the close, and the pleas- | rondo-like theme, and all the themes in this 1 nov 
ing and»symmetrical symphony by Fuchs did not { ment are melodious, and in the latter p ortion are 
receive a careful hearing. For once there was an | reminiscences of the first part of the work. T 
overdose of the divine art. | | symphony is then, to sum up, wai 9 ne 

Ecker’s concert overture is a work with | Ous, and well scored, but like almost all recer BY 
many striking contrasts, and rather heavily | phonies, rather brief and slight in devele men ity” 
scored. The themes are well wrought up, | Whom have we today who can thorough ¥ 
and the climax is fiery. Becthoven’s | this portion of composition, save Brahms? 
violin concerto is not a thankful work for a soloist. | Next week the piece de résistance is to be of 1 
Its final movement—the rondo—is its weakest, and | Origin—‘‘The Tempest,” by Professor J. Kt 
generally prevents any great enthusiasm following | 4nd we hail the new departure with appro 
the performance. This is perhaps the reason that it | thusiasm. We had nearly forgotten to | tl 
is not frequently played. Certain points in the first | Mr. Kneisel received a triple recall after his. solo, a 
movement, however, are wonderfully effective. | has been taken to the Bostonian heart. —_ oe 
The four heavy strokes of the tull mag aE feo Ke ae 


orchestra (echoed by the solo violin) The ey ti ities 
may have- inspired Schubert to a. similar IT 1s said that the stheatniniaiis peat with 4 ne 


| choice in his great symphony in C. Mr. Kneisel, the members of the. Boston Symphony Orek oe ne 

| new concertmeister, who was the soloist, received a stipulate that they shall not play und ri any 
cordial welcome, and speedily set about deserving it. | Other orchestral leader than Mr. Gerick 
Comparisons between him and his predecessor are | side of theatre engagements. 


impossible in solo, the schools are dif bi he 


all fire and brio, the other Coan “yy Boston, November 1, 
and smoothness. Mr. Koneisel Te third symphony concert of this season took pla 


tone, very sympathetic in evening at Music Hall, and consisted of the following 


absolutely sure intonation even in Concert overture ..... ; ae a - : 
the most difficult passages in doubl Paawcromt gay ae PRA e 8 : 
his work in solo is elegant and _refin 
grand or broad. His best work wage) ©Y™phony, C major 
adagio, whére the tender melody ag The soloist of the occasion was Mr. Franz Kaneisel. 
pizzicato effects in the lower strings The overture by Ecker is an excellent work, effectively poe 
given, with the utmost delicaam ™ade throughout. The musical’ ideas, although not especially 0 
The cadenza of the. first ree 2"¢ independent, are sufficiently so to interest one to see what nes 
given without a flaw, but will do with them. The second motive is rather in the style of § 
‘especial dash. Schuberts’ 7 several progressions reminding one forcibly of this writer. In Mr. | ne 
-orchestrated by Liszt, was given in Boston made the acquaintance of a genuine artist. His pelormasee > ‘i 
: ' Beethoven concerto was masterly and his success complete and unqua 
teh ay well for the second moveme Such purity of intonation on the violin is indeed rare. His cochadous is 
ica” when it is given. It was ma wonderful, his style broad, and his conception not that of a mere virtuoso, 
from the bursts of the trumpets andi but that of a thorough musician. 
down to the two scarcely audible tar The Schubert march in Liszt’s orchestration takes on quite a new aspect, 
drum at the close. The and is very effective. The symphony of Fuchs was heard here for the first 
above intimated, found the time, and did not:impress me as a very valuable work. It reminded one of 
ther ‘fatigued, yet there we his serenades for strings, these being very prominently used throughout. 
in the first movement which awake The “* gracioso” movement was evidently enjoyed most by the audience. 
_$8ymmetrical in shape, following thei Next week, among other things, we are to have Mendelssohn’s octette in E 
modeis. Its chief theme is storm | flat major, op. 20, to be played by all the strings, and a symphonic poem, 
leading to a march-like episode, a nd “ * The Tempest,” op. 31, by John K, Paine. Louis Maas. 


trasted with a gentler second theme Pie hestral Parts, the Symphonic Prologue to ~ i 
by the wood wind. The development is fiery pnounced. 

and strong in modulations, chiefly founded EIEN IEE ea IL AE Se TIE ES 
;upon the first theme. After the  con- i 
| ventional return of the themes, a short but 
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ie a a ~~ alii > | Mh Concerts drew The symphony came too late for the entire comprehen- 
forth very light audiences, but ull concerts labor at a dis- ) sion and enjoyment of the audience. It is symmetrical, 
advantage in competing with the two concerts per week and follows the conventional forms, save that the inter- 
of the Symphony series. The last of these showed that | mezzo (which fills the place of a scherzo) comes second 
our conductor, Herr Gericke, is really going to give us | instead of third, as the composition gains better contrasts 
some novelties even though these be largely in the Vien- | ‘thereby. The two themes of the first movement are beauti- 
nese school. Last Saturday the programme was: . ful and in fine contrast, the chief theme being stormy and 
Concert Overture impetuous, but ending in a martial rhythm, while the 
oa pid al ae appease tr tthot “re second is very tender and gentle, chiefly given by the 
Trauermarsch in E flat minor Fr. Schubert wood wind. The development is chiefly upon a figure of 
Orchestrated by Fr. Liszt. | the first theme, and is strong in its transformations and 
Symphony in C major Rob. Fuchs | ‘ modulations, but short, as is also the coda after the return 
A new overture, a new Symphony, and a new violinist. | t of the themes has been made in the regular manner. Next TRA. 
Even the electric light did something new by suddenly | | week the American muse makes her appearance at these 
going out and leaving the audience in darkness,—Lunga concerts in the shape of Professor John K. Paine’s 
Pausa—and then it resumed operations with renewed ' “Tempest,” symphonic poem, whereat I indulge in de- 
brilliancy. The programme was too long, and was made | corous enthusiasm, and delight swells the bosom of 
still longer by this contretemps. Ecker’s concert overture, 7 *, | helt Taitee 4): anne 
was in classical form, well orchestrated, and possessing i whl STE ain 
strong contrasts and an effective climax. Beethoven’s con- 4 l an 
certo is a work that is not often given, and I believe this is il. CONCERT. 
occasioned by its closing movement, which is ineffective as | 
compared to its first two movements. If it were to end i AT - 
with the Larghetto, instead of leading into the Rondo it 4 EAe f, OCTOBER 31S I, 
would awaken more enthusiasm. It has some powerful 
touches, notably the repeated strokes of orchestra on a sin- | 
gle note (echoed by the solo violin)—which may have sug- | 4 
gested the famous tutti strokes in the finale of the C ma- | | 
jor symphony to Schubert,—and the exquisite melody in a: CONCERT OVERTURE. 
the second movement, supported by the faintest of pizzi- i (First time. ) 
cati on the lower strings. This latter portion Herr Knei- 
gel played in a manner worthy of highest praise. He was iq i. wv. | See 
very cordially received at the outset, and his playing cer ¥ ch cach era CORRE LORE ViGlaN. 
tainly deserved the good opinion of the audience. His in- F 
tonation even in difficult harmonics and double-stopped | 4 FR. SCHUBERT. TRAUERMARSCH in E flat minor. 
passages was always pure, and his rapid chromatic scale E (Orchestrated by Fr. Liszt. ) 
runs were never blurred. He is rather refined, and delicate | ! (First time.) 
in his playing those very broad or grandiose, and I admire ; 
his musicianly repose. His tone though not large is sym- 
pathetic, and his entire performance showed him at least 
to be a soloist of good rank. He awakened the greatest i ROB. FUCHS, SYMPHONY in C major. 
enthusiasm, which burst out at the close of the Rondo, : Allegro molto moderato.—Intermezzo (Presto).— 
and would not be stilled until he had bowed his thanks a Grazioso, ma molto lento, quasi adagio— __ 
three separate times. What a difference from the old Har- i Finale (Allegro giusto.) 
vard Symphony days when artists were frozen to death by 
the frigidity of the audience, and the orchestra used to q 
wish that they might appear in ulsters | : 7 
The orchestra at this concert shaded exquisitely, and if 7 SOLOIST: 
I except a few bars near the beginning of the concerto, q 
‘where they were tardy in attack, and fell behind the solo MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
violinist, their ensemble was excellent. The “ Trauer x 
Marsch” was given in a flawless manner, the trumpets and 
other brasses giving their effective parts clearly, and the 
end, with its pianissimo taps of kettledrum, being shadcd 
_ wonderfully. 
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Boston SyMpHoNY On¢HESTRA.—To speak 
frankly and from a sense of duty more agreeable | 4, 
yet no more appropriately bestowed than here- 
tofore, it was the unexpected happened in Music | el 
Hall Saturday evening Iast. We do not refer to) yo aaa 
the going out of the electric lights. That created | that has 
among the large audience a deep yet merry sense} iii 
of darkness.. The other unexpected was of bet- 
ter import. The darkness of doubt that had‘fol- 
lowed the enforced and unpopular going out of 
more than twenty lights from the Boston sym- 
phony’ orchestra was in some measure offset by 
signs of improvement. This was shown in such 
orchestral effects as were not confined to the 
technital characteristics of tone and accuracy, | 
but that included the refined and delicate nuances 


that even in & large orchestra are impressive as 
emanating from the ‘‘deep within” of a common 
source. * Having rendered? a verdict upon the! this management an injustice, however, it should ~ 
well-known counts of such an indictment as the| be acknowledged that he has informed a few _ 
' friends; who have not been exactly faithful in - 
keeping his confidence, that he would either 
rule or ruimcértain musical interests of the city. 
The testimrony of such friends is not altogether 
to hard § this same management is known « 
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to have remarked once upon a time that he . 
selections. TI pon. Would either rule or ruin the Harvard concerts, » 
ubert?s **F and as he very effectually succeeded in doing’ 


of bein ery ‘successful autocrat. Neve ‘ 
ae by E less, tecrat and a philanthropist, two in 
eure CT nS ob one, is a very rare specimen of humanity. In 
the present mstance, however, may be named — 
_@ gentleman who publicly poses as a philan-_ 
thropist, but-. if he actually be not a mo- ki 
nopolist and “ah autocrat, has at, least created 
. the effect of such clements. Now to 
philanthropic, monopolist may- 
t 


Sch **Funeral. Ma 
the cng he is certainly not above suspi ) 
an. 


: 


orders 


but h 
, He writes in orthodox’ Ye" ny concerts iii Musie Hall 


that h the-success of the sym- | 
= we what:,does. the public. 
s of concerts succeed, su | - 
“he ph as they ‘ire left free to patronize such con- 
C . | Thon QoHowe hseties of chamber corcet et 
rs 1 ‘oHows 2° ser mber concerts, con- 
| mt woes nd. ducted upon the philanthropic ‘monopoly ‘plan. 
agra 4 is not often that opportunity is afforded of Since, therefore, the conce for Boston are to %e 
speaking i Goch seems, of anything beyond 18 cin for Father tan in the invereste Ot att, abe 
Of a kinder-sym antique in its fidelity, Public seems to have no course left but to attend 
ro Fuchs undoubtedly bears in nivind | the apittelitayt honeints and await. developments 
precedence. ‘ trom-. Sure to. come. The. philanthropic monopolist 
at th 9 “having thus far ‘succeéded in killing his rivals, is 
said to be still on the war path, and his friends 
er hag the-utmost confidence in his méans and- 
| ability to drive‘any one and every one out of the 
| field. OR I Hr we 4 : 


_| The little flurry upon the calm surface of Boston mu- 

sical waters has subsided without any disaster, and the 

i | “| difference between twecdle dum and tweedle-dee re- 
mains still undiscovered. Sauk 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


IV. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7TH, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


ROB. SCHUMANN, OVERTURE, (Genoveva. ) 


F. MENDELSSOHN, OCTETTE in E flat, op. 20. 
Allegro moderato ma con fuoco._Andante.— 
Scherzo (Allegro leggierissimo).—Presto.— 
(By full String Orchestra. ) 
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JOH. SEB. BACH, PRELUDE anp FUGUE. 
(Orchestrated by Abert.) 


a 


JOHN K. PAINE, SYMPHONIC POEM. (The Tempest). op. 31. 


In four connected movements: 
ALLEGRO CON FUOCO, D minor. The Storm. 


ADAGIO TRANQUILLO, E. major. 
Calm and happy scene before Prospero’s cell. 
Ariel appears. (Motives g es Flute, Clarinet and Harp, 
supported by Strings and Wind.) ' 
ALLEGRO MAESTOSO, C major. Prospero’s Tale. 


ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO, D major. 
The happy love of Ferdinand and Miranda. Episode with Caliban. 
Solo Bassoon,) and Ariel, (Flutes, Harp, Clarinet and Strings.) 
e triumph of Prospero’s “potent art.’ 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The fourth Symphony concert of the season was 
given Saturday evening, when this programme was 
performed: 


Rob. Schumann, 


Overture (Genoveva). 


Occette in E flat, op 206. 
Allegro moderate ma con fuoco.—An- 
dante.—Scherzo (Allegro leggieriss- 


»~ Preeto. 

(By full String Orchestra.) 

Prelude and ee. 
(Orchestrated by Abert.) 

Symphonic Poem. (The Tempest). 

mm 


In connected movements: 
I, Allegro Con Fuoco, D minor. The Storm. 
It. Adagio Tranquillo, E. major. 
Calm and happy scene before Prospero’s cell. 
Itt, Allegro Maestoso, C major. Prospero’s Tale. 


Joh. Seb. Bach, 
John K, Paine, 


1V. Allegro Ma Non SEOREO, D major. 
™! happy love of Ferdiaand and Miranda. 
pisole with Caliban. 


In accepting Mr. Paine’s symphonic poem for per- 
formance Mr. Gericke has done a politic thing. ‘Lhe 
record of his concerts for 1885-86 will at least bear 
the name of an American composer. Touchiny upoa 
this point, we wish to urge upon him the need of 
being more catholic in his selections. The prestige 
of Boston is a thing of no little consequence, and 
when its splendid orchestra, with its unlimited re- 
source’, is given into the keeping of one man, and he 
a foreiguer, unacquainted with our position, it seems 
the plainest duty of the critic te instruct him as to 
what goes amiss, Ia the matter of arranging his 


| programmes Mr. Gericke is handicapped because of 


| 
| 


; 
’ 
' 


_ than the overture or symphony, is yet amenable to | 


his unfamiliarity with the diffefent ‘‘schools,”’ and— 
wel}, who knows if Mr. Paine’s “Tempest” is not the 
entering wedge which is to disarm criticism? So, a 
truce to grumbling, and here’s a good health to you. 


_ “The Tempest’’ of Shakespeare, tine as it is in imagi- 


nation and fancy, is none too subtle for the pen of so 
fluent and elevated a musician as John K. Paine. It 
is difficult for us to write coolly of the Cambridge 
professor’s music, which we have learned to believe 
so pure and so uplifting. Whether his subject be com- 
edy or tragedy, whether he write gayly for Caliban, 
tenderly for Miranda, or, as in the “CE dipus”’ music, 
With soul stirred by a fate so portentous, so awful, 
it is the hand of a poet that we discern; an artist, in 
musical language, whose sonnets as well a3 epics 
are alike noble, The form in which “The Tewpest’’ 
is sketched—the fantasia or the symphonic poem— 
though it admits of more freedom of treatment 


certain laws which Mr. Paine has respected. In the 
first movement, ‘‘The Storm,’’ the themes are with 
the strings and are readily followed, while the sut- 
jects that mark the remaining movements are all 


Clearly defined. Throughout the work Mr. Paiue 


writes for full orchestra freely and vigorously; the 


episodes for flute, harp and bassoon are jolly and 
gracious without being trivial, while the brasses fit- 
ly typify the arch-magician Caliban. The charm of 
the work is its naturalness, and beside the merry 
-Octette of Mendelssohn it fully held its own. Asa 
coincidence, the last time the Genoveva overture was 
played it was in a programme with ‘‘The Tempesi.”’ 
The opera to which it is the prelude (and all Sche- 
mann’s overtures were writtten to introduce and em- 


body the meaning of a completed work) was his first, 
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ne brassic , the 2a nh af re 
would seem sufficient to quiet the demurrer of him 

| who would criticise the selection. The setting of 
‘both prelade and fugue is consistent, and the nun 

| ber was performed with fine breadth, and was ver' ® 
Impressive; yet we have scarcely had a progran mi F 
this season which has not included some such a trans- 
greesion. There was no soloist. This we thinkis always 
and forever a mistake, The individual performer | 
furnishes an essential variety in the symphony con: 
cert, and is justas welcome to the erudite 4s to the 

| confessed amusement seeker. Next Satudra: 8] ro- | 

| gramme will present Frau Anna Clark-Steir er in 

) Or- 
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Boston Symphony Concert: 
The 


_ tra took place at Milsic Hall laat night. 
/ was not as large as has uttended the series thus far. 


selection was Schiimann’s “Genoveva” overture, whic 


shared the success that —oere attends Mr. Gericke’s 


HNantly and impressively 
played, the strings acquitting themselves with great 


| overture readings. It was br 


brilliancy, fine precision and rich body of tone. Then 


followed Mendelssohn’s Octette, by the full string or- 
_Chestra, which was, of course, a perversion of the com- 


| poser’s intention. The work is chamber music, pure and 
simple, and though its performance by an entire orches- 
| tra of strings may show the skill with which the players 
have been trained, it at the same time gives a mislead 
‘ing view of the vomposition. eel es; With — an 
imménse stock of purely orchestral works upon which 
the director could draw, and frofi which number}jess 
undeservedly Hieglectéd masterpleces might be selected}; 
it seems perverse; ina progranuia consisy 
four numbers, to transdforiil a taild oftette Into an ob 
| trusive quarantette, more or less. It was played ontheé 
whole with fine steadiness and precision, and with ex- 
cellent contrast of light : nd shade, but that does not 
condone the mistake. It was followed by Abert’s, fa- 
mililar transcription for orchestra of Bach's Prelude 
Choral and Fiieue, an impressive pfece of work in its 
Way, but still a transcription. It was beautifully inter- 
preted, the orchestra showing still further advance in 
‘its training. The whole ended with Mr. J. K. Paine’s 
symphonic poem, ‘rhe Tempest,” one of the most ge- 
nial and poetic of its composer’s larger works. Mr. 
' Paine has written nothing more vigorous, broad and 
thoughtful than the opening storm movement, and noth- 
ing more tender, graceful and datntily refined than the 
Adgio with its quiet and stately flow and its charming 
wind-instrument effects, especially those suggesting 
Arjel. The third moveitient ay boon to the expression 
of Prospero’s story is scarce 


7 


y less felicitous in thought 
and treatment; and the, finile, with its portrayal of the 
love of Ferdinand and, Miranda; through which a char- 
| acteristic episode of Calibain threads {ts way and 1s 
contrasted with the lighter and sweeter influence of 
| Ariel, the whole culminating in a noble outburst depict- 
/ing Prospero’s triumph, is a fine climax to this uncom- 
monly interesting and thoughtful work. It was care- 
fully read and brilliantly performed. The audience 
listened to it with earnest attention and applauded 
cordially at its conclusion. The programme for the 
next concert will be Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ Serenade, 
| Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in G, and Brahms’s 
first symphony. The solo part of the concetto wil) be 
played by Fraa Anna Clark:Stelinifet. 
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fourth convert of thie Hoston Symphony, Urthes. 

The. audience 
In 
pursuance of the plan set forth by Mr. Gericke to give 
/every fourth concert .without,a solojet, the perform. 
'ances:on the-oecusion were all orehest*al. The opebing 


ng only,of 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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lows:  ~ 
hisses: Gilerbare%ts 


‘*‘Genoveva.” 
ratanrigarr Octet ‘aes 20. (By full String - 


) 
Orchestrated Abert.) © 
Jona es Symphonie Poe oem, (“The TOMpOst.”) / neg 


~ Come now, Fone se pre not having. rather 
too much of the transcription business? Five’ 
transcriptions in tour concerts! There is quite. 
enough objection, on general artistic grounds, 
to giving orchestral “arrangements” frcquent-_ 
ly at symphony concerts. But let us waive. 
‘all general considerations for -the moment. 
and let the arrangements played last Satur- 
day stand or fall by the specific effect they 
produced. There was _ the Mende'ssohn Ociet, a 
work which might seem at first. sight rather bet-. 
ter adapted to performance ‘‘by all the strings” 
than mest string chamber-music ; it 18 largely or- 
chestral in spirit, often decidedly so in style and 
treatment. But what was the result of largely 
doubling all the parts and adding six contrabasses 
‘to the’celli? Simply this; that the Octet sour: 
“ed infinitely weaker than we have ever heard it 
‘gound when given by eight players, as chamber 
music. Just consider the conditions for a mo- 
ment; think of what an octet is ata chamber 
concert, in a small hall, where it is heard, 
most likely, right after a quartet or quin- 
set. It is eight players playing, 
four or five, just doubio the volume. of tone that 
one usua'ly finds in chamber music for strings. 
At wel!-arrenged chamber concerts, where it gen- 
erally comes at the end of the programme, this 
Octet of Mendelssohn’s in perticular has alwags 
come like an absolute whirlwind of string tone, 
it has sounded like a whole orchestra, aud its fire 
and intensity have carried everything before 
them. But in the great Music Hall, at a symphony 
concert, the conditions are wholly different. 
be sure, we have about toriy players, instead o° 
eight; but these forty players constitute a force 
which is smaller numerically, and ridicu'ously 
inferior dynamically, to the iu!ll orchestra which 
had just played the “Genoveva” § ove.- 
ture. Compared with what had just been heard, 
and with the fiery spirit of the composition itself, 
this body of forty and odd strings sounded posi- 
tively Liliputian. All was thin, breezy and fee-— 
ble; it was like looking at au eiching through a 
telescope. The whole affair was a sheer bore, | 
good as the playing was; and it must be conceded 
that the playing was.very fine indeed, Of. 
_ Abert’s arrangement of the Bach movements it. 
; ts. pe be said that ’tis a knavish piece of 
“wor ° 
in G-winor, stripped it of its own ivtrod 


iN won and unworthy in themes!ves, | bn. 
played at as) mpbony concert, have the addition. 
al vice of excluding legitimate orchestral 

} that ev would be glad to hear. We were ima 


instead or | 


fo. 


Abert has taken the great organ fugue |. 


} in which the p penal te : 
the mete a kets 
pare abert on the 


“jittle. If Abert really has threaded a genuire 
chorale meloay through the maz9s of the idgue, 
“Nit was a rather clever piece of rascality; if he. 
_made his own chorale to order, it was oaly 
a Lage t of rascality without i Cleve :- 


Bice dy 


at all. - Such things | are 


glad to hear Mr. Paine’s “Tempest” again; hearti- | 
ly glad to find it on the programme, Not because | 
itis American music—that consideration, per se, | 
leaves us quite dane neces, it is American 
mousie thoroughly wo hearing at as 
concert. Only it was bard lines for huge ney 
have his symphonic poem come at the end of the, 
programme, after the audience had passed through © 
the ordeal of the Octet and the Abert nor- 
sense. It ought to have’ come right after” | 
the overture. The ‘‘Lfempest” is a composi- . 


‘tion full of beans‘tr! and charming things; 


from ning to end it keeps on a h 
plane. It is, perhaps, rather poetically fancifu 


and fascinating than stoutly organic in the hiah. 
' est musical sense; bat, like enough, this’ did not. 


lie in the composer’s scheme. A symphonic poem 
does not pretend to be asymphony, and one can- 


' not quarrel with Mr, Paime for writing a fantastic | 


work in a fanciful, quasi-improvising style, Tre 

beauty, poetic quajity and absolute freedom from. 

commonplacenc ss of the music is ita own 

cient reason of being. It was excellently, wel! N. 

played, as w’s also the “Genoveva” overture, at. 

ass that we have heard the latter played. with | 
somewhat more of fire. The next programme 4g te 


Mozart: Haffner werenpte. | 
‘ Beethoven ‘Concexto r pianoforte, in Gimajor, No. . 
Brahms: Symphony in © minor, No. 1, op. 68, 


Fran Anna Clark-3ceiniger will he the pianis Le 
MUSIO 4ND THE DRAMA, _ 


THE FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCER 
The reader may “hold it a ee > ing 

it thus set down,” but it surely is net u ay 

Say that the compositien of Mr. Gericke 

grammes indicates either ignorance or 0! 

on his part—ignorance either of _ ite 

or the orchestra or ef the musical cogni 

the Boston public, or élse obstinacy ip 

to recognize the extent of that lites 

the soundness of that learning. The dis 

tion of last year is ati) Foon bx miele ie 


-_fentasia, and preceded it with a prelude fr m one” | publis! 


~ meal, all through 
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bal 


im th tales netida thet had a kind of musical 
- maissien to fulfil, and utserly unconscious of the 
fact that many great and representative works 
of many scheols and departments of music had 


‘4 


been known and performed here when he wasin 


ibis infancy. It is time that he awoke to the fact 
shat Boston, while holding firmly and lovingly 
te the great past, still desires to keep abreast 
of the progress made in music and in other 
arts, and that is demands of the person 
who eccupies such a position as that 
to which he has been so flatteringly 
ealied, a proper recognition of this fact, and that 
it will not.always quietly submit to the ignoring 
ofit, Even Mr. Gericke’s remarkable apprehen- 
sion of orchestral effects, and his no less remark- 
able skill in attaining them,—qualities which 
make him quite the peer of any conductor who 
has ever been known here,— will not atone for 
his apparently deliberate misapplication of his 
material reseurces and his own talent. If it be, 
hewever, that he really does not knew any 


better, and has not a catholic acquaintance 


with orchestral music, it is time that he should 
take advice, that he should consult the libraries 


of learned amateurs, andthat he sheuld read — 


the current programmes of other great orches- 


tras, sneh as those.of Paris, Meiningen and Lon- - 
don, not to speak of those prepared tor New - 


York by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Vander Stucken. 


| Generally excellent, the best werk being done in 


the overture, Schumann’s “Genoveva,” and in 


| Professor Pame’s noble, poetic and richly varied © 


in which _ 
“ are te be performed—Branims's first symp 


symphonic poem, **The Tempest,” 
latter there was remarkable skill shown in the 


transition from the opening storm to the calm | 


TV 

to present them even thus — ana dis- 

, + 4 - 1, 

- ee, Tee al 

Be } 


torted is to gtve a public.some idea of be 
which it must ejse ignore, This would be yali 
‘if itd not happen that there is a world of real 
orchestral music, rich, deep, broad and peauti- 


ful, of which the public. knows equally little, 


and which it can never hear except from a f 
band. on sr poneastone dee Ge 7 
Mr, Gericke so pértinaciousiy clings 


garces in the jubilee times, when his vocal moe 
were sung in the Coliseum, where they would | 
otherwise bave been i 


octette should have been aeceptably 


have been bl 


ing aconcert master if, even in the two desks 
immediately behind him, there may be noted one 
—ang sometimes even two—bowings entirely gif- 


- ferent from his. This same irregularity was also 


Loticeabie in the rest of the music, especialty in 
the adagio of Mr. Paine’s symphony, where the 
various bowing of the first » eeueen tna 


The performance of the tourth programme was y dinary. It is to be added, however, that the 


worst offenders in this respect—-whom today w 

refrain from naming—were someof the 
memvers of the band, 

On Saturday evening next only three. 


Mozart's serenade, composed in 1776 for ‘oe 
wedding ot Elizapeth Haffner, after whom it 
named, and Beethoyen’s fourth , 


concerte—in G major op. 58—whieh will ot 
i played by Frau Clark-Steiniger, a lady 


why has just same to Boston from Berlin, 
tion as a scholar, a 


teacher of 
tion as well as of the piano, with the 


here, and this will be her tear appeat 


of 
ance in the country, 
C major. Prospero’s Tale. 


ROPPO, D major. 
ardinand and Miranda. Episode with Caliban. 
Ariel, (Flutes, Harp, Clarinet and Strings.) 


Wa 
eye PP Sido 


. }pero’s “potent art.’ 
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naudible, by his “bouquet 
of artists,” That this exqnisite and difficult. 
performed 
by 40 or more players is, in itself, a teat; that it 
should have been performed with so much even- 
ness and steadimess, and 80 much beauty and vol- 
ume of tone,is aremarkable feat,and that itshould 
urred and catchy, here and there, - 
‘is hot to be wondered at, especially as so mach 
latitude in the matter of bowing was allowed, or 
at any rate taken, by individual Diayers. There 
would seem te be comparatively little use ia hav- 3 
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| the composer’s second symphony with its glorious 


MUSIC | choral-like ending, but must confess that, spite of 
‘ r wan tay the slight applause, we would not desire any better 


; y — «9 
eT ee 


os A ee a representation of native work than that afforded by © 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. the performance last night. The storm movement 


The programme of last uight was of unequal | ¥*S especially well done. There have been plenty of 
merit. It began with a rather sedate performance ‘musical storms done by great composers from 
of Schumann’s “Genoveva” overture. It was correct | “¢ time the Athenian wit Dorian, 
in its tempi, and smooth’y given, but perhaps too | B¢@ring one played on the Kithara, said 
smoothly for the rugged style of Schumann. There he had seen better tempests in un pot of boiling water 
was a tendency to repress the basses, and we have } (&!ving rise to the saying of a “tempest in a teapot)” 
noticed this in previous concerts. A ‘greater bold- to the Showers of Beethoven, Berlioz, Rubinstein 
ie i atie trumpet parts especially and Saint Saéns, and ander these circumstances it is 
snnealll he i: wainnene change from | S8ying much when we state that the subject is 
the constant suavity. This conservatism was notice- | ated with originality. But the work is not new 
shin in the final work of the concert-«“The Tews enough to Boston to demand detailed explanation; 
pest.” An “arrangement,” and that, too, of a suffice it to say that the performance was 
Mendelssohn work, was not the beau ideal of anum- | ‘roughout «a very fine ore and we 
ber for these concerts, but at least it served its pur- | OM!y wish that the public had more 
pose in displaying the strings, and while disagreeing earnestly testified their admiration of the work of 
with the propriety of admitting the number to the the leading American composer; but Professor Paine 
programme, we zannot speak too highly of the man- must remember that living genius is seldom recog- 
ner in which its first three movements | "ized fully; it he desires great honors, he must im- 
were executed. Mendelssohn was the prince mediately get under a monument. May we not hope 

| of scherzo composers, and it was not. sur- that, since the beginning has been made, the Ameri- 

4 prising to find even in this early work—the | C8" muse may have in these concerts ‘‘a local habi- 

| Octette, op. 20—a beauty and lightness to that move- | ‘tion and a name.” 

” | ment that was altogether charming, and which, per- A wal. ral Retieh in tha tae ton Symphony 

| fectly played, as it was, with a grace which brought | Orchestra received the sad message from his 
out allits playfulness, made it the most effective | home in Germany that his mother was in the 
movement of the four. The finale with its contra- | last stages of a fatal illness, but that by returning 


puntal imitations, had its points of roughness and | home immediately he would probably see her’ 


as : . | alive. He made an urgent appeal to Mr. Higgin- 
was not always clear. After this Mendelssohnian gon and was told that he could make the jour- 


counterpoint, came more counterpoint by Bach, ney, but if he did so he would be discharg 
after the octelle arrangement, followed a |from his position, Tew. WwW. Yonaec: 
fugue arrangement. Nevertheless the latter was very | H1t is said that upon the conclusion of the regular 


welcome, for Abert’s orchestration was a marvel of ira, Mr. Gericke will beeia poets bag pie tn ss 
. nt se . . | 4 P 4 
fitness, even if it did modernize old Bach a little. certs at Music Hall. ‘Lhe selections wih include 


The prelude was chiefly given by muted violins, but | some numbers of a light character, and may in- 
the chorale ending was nobly rendered by brasses, | Clude some Strauss selections. — — 
and for once they seemed unrepressed, and the trum- At the Symphony Last Nights, vi 


pet part told out splendidly. The exposition of the The Symphony orchestra’s playing, a8 
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~ | fugue was given by the strings, who gave subject, an- shown by the concert of last evening, has 
~ | swer and counter-subject with much elearness. In , improved since the beginning of the sea- 


the episodes and the stretto the trombones were used 0. psc! Lge eras peg mie rpm 
with excellent effect, even if one felt it was a trifle j} passages which were given too loud fe 


. Peevey 
“ ’ : 


un-Bach-like. his liking +4 pete fl 5 ee here apes fi 
) yonetratin 18 ©ss, ded ae 
The last number of the programme was Professor a0 little “yg mar the pleasure of 


Paine’s Symphonic poem—-‘‘The Tempest.” It was | the critical listener. Taken separately evi ry 
ithe fi ROE de. number of last evening’s p imme W: 
the first appearance of the American muse in a interesting and well worthy of the- 


worthy guise, at these concerts for two years. We | cian’s attention. eee fe eet 118, Ue 
are pleased enough that the unfortunate lady has ake ae at thé Gancats that generally ch 
been allowed entrance, and will not cavil that the | acterizes the leader’s arrangome 


, ; ' was no soloist. Mr. Paine’s splet 
work coming after so much heavy music lost some | gcriptive work, “Lhe Tempest”. or -31),w 
of its effect. Had Professor Paine led his own work ; the chief number. It was excell ontly giv 


we doubt not there would have been an outburst of Land thoroughly, Buyer yer 

enthusiasm, but we cannot help admitting that it are: by Mendlessohn, and a Bi | 
gained musically by being led by so thorough bee ores by. int 
/a@ conductor as Mr. Gericke, oe ived with muct 
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Boston SYMPHONY ConcERTs.—Mr. Gericke’s 
fi task for the fourth symphony concert was in- 
18 appears as strong a feature o ES r, | volved in more difficulties than usual; and when 
[sre ae wd oy -abitlt pliu. Sy gibt ating rr | it is considered that he was obliged to make out 
i chamber music, is quite unsuited — i= | his programme without regard for the attrac- 
Oe geen, PORY OF Str AAS | tions of virtuosity, it must be acknowledged that 

‘tl : “4 he showed more than ordinary good judgment. 

a It His idea of giving every fourth symphony con- 
‘ill of the iast few weeks has jj cert without a soloist may not at first commend 

‘division of the band which was |j itselfto the public at large; but it is a correct 

th ‘the first con vert bi t the first vio- |] one in principle, and will sooner or later become 

ot she ai ton 1 caused s¢ ‘Hleasutein | Popular. Paradoxical as it may seem, & sym- 

»f this po ‘ory 0 0 ! rel a stra ¢ 0 f last phony concert in order to be insured. popularity, 

ments. 1 ut t ‘eo work. asa | ™8y yet be strict in conforming to the require- 

be rt han a , source of |’ ments of educated musicians. In time these 

pach Ne ws > he ore ce: seeae 1 ver uirements will meet with the same appre- 

te Pari + ietatiniedivn. ciation om the publicat large that is characteris- 

tically bestowed in German ci 


The chief fauit to be found with the programme 
Sa mi evening was in its 
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y the performance of the ‘octet last 
day evening added to this impression. 
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Accordingly the fourth concert, Saturday evening, - 


included the following selections: Rob, Schumann, 
Overture (Gendveva) ; F. Mendelssohn, Octette in. 
-E. flat, op. 20 (by full string orchestra) ; Joh. Seb, 
| Bach, Prelude and Fugue torchestrated by Abert); 
‘John K. Paine, Symphonie Poem (The Temp st) 
op. 31. The overture did not arouse enthusiasm 
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The fourth of the season’s concerts by the 
Boston symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke conductor, was given at Music Hall, 
last evening, with the following as the pro- 


gramme ; _and it was searcel 


Overture [ EROVEVA) ee resesensoneres ROD Schumann 
Octette in E flat, op. 20.....scpeeeeeees-F. Mendelssohn 
hae ya re ty TS ret eee Hy "op Naa Seb. Bach 

ymphonic poem e Tem *), OD. 
ae Me Sonn K, Piles 


The programme was poorly chosen to give 
any great amount of satisfaction to the audi- 
ence, and the usual lack of contrast was 
again shown in the make-up. The presence 
of the name of a native born musician upon 
the list of the evening’s composers was, how- 
ever, a pleasant innovation in the scheme of 
these concerts, and this fact may possibly in- 
dicate still further concessions on the part of 
the conductor to the very general desire of 
the patrons of these entertainments. It 
was unhfortunate that the ‘Tempest’ 
music was placed at the end of 
such a programme, as its beauties 
would have been more fully appreciated at 
an earlier period of the evening. Though writ- 
ten some ten years ago, the work bears the 
same scholarly stamp which makes so striking 
a characteristic of Prot. Paine’s more recen 
compositions, and the degree of suceess which 
is achieved in the attempt to picture the hap- 
pily contrasted scenes of the four movements, 
gives renewed pleasure at each hearing of this 
music. The sturdy adherence of this com- 
poser to the forins dear to the more conserva- 
tive class of music lovers gives a peculiar 
interest to his works in these latter days, 
when the modern schools have so great 
an influence, and the beauty of the themes, as 
well as their skilful treatment, gave much of 
the pleasure caused by the evening’s pro- 
gramme. The full enjoyment of the passages 
for the solo instruments in the scene before 
Prospero’s cell was somewhat marred by the 
Obtrusive quality of the flute player’s tone, 
and the reading of the work lacked the poetic 
inspiration so essential to its best interpreta- 
tion. The preference for orchestral arranyge- 
ments appears as strong a feature of Mr. 
Gericke’s tastes as during last season. The 
Mendelssohn octette, though a very pretty bit 
of chamber music, is quite unsuited to treat- 
ment Dy such a body of strings, and it has 
little of interest to a general concert audl- 
ence, in either form. In its presentation, the 
string players failed to meet the demands of 
the score in'an entirely satisfuctory fashion. 
The steady drill of the last few weeks has 
given a certain degree of precision to the 
work of tuis division of the band which was 
ae in the first concert, but the first vio- 
1ins did not show either the breaath or rich- 
hess of tone which caused so much pleasure in 
the playing of this portion of orchestra of last 
, Season. The scherzo was the most satisfactory 
of the four movements, but the work, asa 
Whole, proved little better than a source of 
wearluess. In the Bach fuyue, the notable 
excellence of the brass of the orchestra was 
made distinctly apparent, and the orchestra- 
tion by Abert was played with commendable 
results. Next Saturday the soloist will be 
Frau Anna Clark-Steiniger, pianist, and the 

rogramme the ‘Haffner Serenade,’ W. A. 

ozart; the Concerto for pianoforte, in G 


major, No. 4, op. 68, L. v. Beethoven, and the | 


minor, No, 1, op. 68, Joh, > Certainly the performance of the octet last Satur- 


Symphony in 
Brahms, 


| creating gentle pleasure. 
ofor in 


July, 


ments of educated 


for Saturday evening was in its arrangement. 


expected that it would, for the 
is not demonstrative but quiet, 
There are touches of 

bright color in the piece, the ending being espe- 
cially marked, and all these were ye approprl 
en e 


nature of the wor 


ately given by the orchestra. 
Octette was taken up there really seemed, neither | 
in appearance upon the stage nor in volume of 
tone, any diminution in the number of musicia 
SO largely ig the modern orchestra made up | 
stringed instruments. The selection was well” 
played, and in several passages where perfection | 
of fime is absolutely requisite for suecess the 
layers showed admirable skill and training fn 
following scoutesely the baton. The bright and - 
Vivacious lines of the scherzo whieh light up the. 
deep and tranquil music of Mendelssohn were given. 
their full interpretation, but were not made so 
sprightly as to destroy the landscape drawing 
which the composer had in mind. The opening of 
the fugue’s prelude was actually soul-stirring, 
impressive to the pees degree with its religious 
fervor, nor was this impressiveness lost in any | 
portion of the fugue, while an opportunity was 
given beside for showing the facilify of 
the different instrumentalists for difficult work. 


‘Prof. Paine’s Symphonie Poem has been given in 


Boston several times, and its beauties both as a 
descriptive fantasia and at the same time as a 
syinphony are known. At no time Saturday night 
did the conductor lose sight of the idea that the: 
composition is true to the ideal of pure classical 
music, and is not intended as a mere tone-picture, 
The programme for next Saturday is as followst. 
W. A Mozart—Hatfiner Serenade (composed at’ 
Salzburg tor the wedding of Elizabeth Haffner, 
i776;) L. v. Beethoven—Concerto for piand= 
forte, in G major, No. 4, op, 58; yom Bra 1ms— 


Symphony in C ininor, No, 1, op. 68, 


| 
ec Ps 5 “ns 


Boston SYMPHONY ConceRts.—Mr. Gericke’s | 
task for the fourth symphony concert was in- 
volved iu more difficulties than usual; and when 


| it is considered that he was obliged to make out | 


his programme without regard for the attrac- | 
tions of virtuosity, it must be acknowledged that | 


: . 
| he showed more than ordinary good judgment. | 


His idea of giving every fourth symphony con- | 
cert without a soloist may not at first commend | 
itself to the public at large; but itis a correct. 
one in principle, and will sooner or later become | 
popular. Paradoxical as it may seem, a sym- 


| 
| 


| 
_ phony concert in order to be insured popularity, | 
may yet be strict in conforming to the require- | 


musicians. In time these 
very requirements will meet with the same appre- 
ciation from the publicat large that is characteris- 
tically bestowed in German cities. 

The chief fauit to be found with the programme 


Then again, itis becoming more and more evi- 
dent that the music of Mendelssohn has very 
nearly outlived its popularity among musicians. 


ee 


day evening added to this impression. Such | 





madé with the 


a remarkably 


good performance of the work, albeit an occa- 
sional lack of clearness and, certainty of attack 
‘were noticeable. Schumann’s splen id overture 
to, Genoveva was also finely played: The quality 
‘th iy te Sues seems yet such as does especial 
istice to tl easily digested music of Mendels- 


“he event of the evening was the performance 


of Paine’s ‘Symphonic Poem.” An American — 


perma take pride in this composition merits 
— . lacking the musical ability to ap- 


t deserves rank among the impor- 


nt compositions of the great cothposers. From 
vecinning to end it is pregnant with charm, and 
s perfect in its suggestions of Ariel as it is 
uine in its bere oe to’ the amour of Ferdinand 
Miranda. Asa tone-poem it leaves nothin 
be désired, either as regards the legitimacy oO 
its conception or the skill shown the scoring of 
he work. ‘The ensemble of the orchestration is 
sirably balanced, and is masterly and realis- 


adm 
ti at everv ‘point. ‘The work would have been 
— Vantageously heard in the earlier part of 


the indiscretion of a noisy flutist, was admirably 


performed by the orchestra. 


concert, but it was well received, and barring” 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Y. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 14TH, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


W. A. MOZART. HAFFNER SERENADE. 
(Composed at Salzburg for the Wedding of 
Elizabeth Haffner, July, 1776.) 


Allegro maestoso; Allegro molto..__Andante.— 
Menuetto.._Adagio; Allegro assai.— 


(First time.) 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in G major, No. 4, 
op. 58. 


Allegro moderato._Andante con moto._Rondo.— 


eee a CC CL LLL LLL —— 


JOH. BRAHMS. SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 1, op. 65. 


Un poco sostenuto ; Allegro.—Andante sostenuto.— 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso.—_Adagio; Piu andante; 
Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. Piu allegro. 


SOLOIST: 


FRAU ANNA CLARK-STEINIGER. 


LE A ee ——O ns 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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~ MUSICAL MATTERS. = | sn dren? 
Gag eal) . , : mental works for. es 
Tr dllul , } that they have on us the effect of a surfeit of 
The Fifth Symphony Concert | comfits or a diet of bon-bons. The Serenade 
was finely played, The strings were as suave. 
| at Weusic Hatt. and pliant as the woods were sparkling and 
buoyant. Mr. Gericke played the No. 2 and No. | 
3 symphonies by Brahms during his first season. ) 
Saturday evening we had the No. LinG minor, | 
and there are five months of the seasov yet re- 
maining th which to prepare the No. 4 just» 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The fifth symphony concert was given Satur- 
day evening, when this programme wa- per- 


formed, with Frau Apna Clark Steiniger, as 
soloist: 


W.A. MOZART. LWAFFNER BERENADE. 
(Composed at Salzburg for the 
Wedding of Elizabeth IlLafiner, 
July, 1776.) 

Allegro maestoso: Allegro molto.— 
Andante, —Menuetto.—Adayio; Al- 
legro assai, 

(First time.) 
CONCERTO = tor 
G-major, Na. 4, op. 58. 
Allegro moderato,—Andante 
moto.— Rondo. 

Ba TY in C-iminor, No. 1, op. 
rer 


LL. ¥. BEETHOVEN, 


JOH. BILALMS, 


produced at Meiningen. It seems to us that 
éven with as fine a performance as was given 


Saturday, Brahms Coes not succeed in the C 


| minor symphony in beiug other than dry until 


con [ 


Un poco sosteruto; Allegro.— | 


Andante sostenute.—Un poco alle- | 


gretto e@ giazioso. ~ Adagio; Piu 
andante; Allegro non troppo, ma 
con biio. Piu allegro. 


after the first movement. Then the andante rouses ; 
one by its succinctuess, its clearness and fine - 


Pianoforte, in | quality, the aNegretto e grazioso by its unique 


themes and its unarbitrary cast, while the finale 
is simply inspiring. It 1s not necessary here to 
translate this noble last movement in technical 
parlance, the concert-goers have already read 


an analysis, and others can; but to acknowledje 


if any stranger in the city happens to read 


the programme noted above, we would say to 
him that it isan excellent type of what is doing 
at the Boston Symphony concerts. The selec- 
tions chosen are such as the conductor plays 
continually, and the arrangement likewise indi- 
cates bis average luck, We say luck, for we are 
not at all sure that Mr. Gericke can say today 
what the symphony for Saturday, the 28th, will 
be, vor whether he will play the “Melusina’’ or 
the ‘Water Cartier’ overiure, two weeks hence. 
And of course (our remarks being especially 
addressed to the Stranger), assuming that Mr. 
Gericke’s programmes are noteven skeiched two 
weeks in advance, you would not expect the re- 
sult of such a method to be well arranged or 
interesting. The stranger, too, may bave beard 
that some of the writers on music on the Bostou 
papers write from conviciion, because they love 
their city and her influence in art. They try 
to know of all that happens in the musical 
world; of the new works produced, of the 
Stronger thipgs in the French scbool of com- 
position, the fine work being done by the Eng- 
lish] compovers, etc. They need to hear these 


its greatness, its fine fibre and the noble passion 
which created it, is to accord to Brahms the 
highcst musicianship, Its structure is heroic; 
the artist overtops the scientist, the thought cf 
the composer is more than mere environment in - 


. this glowing tone picture. With what fine effec 
‘are the trombenes, trumpets and horns used 
atthe introduction of the new subject, woere 


| 


i 
je 


| 


; 
{ 


things performed, and Sincerely believe that, in | 


the interest of those whom they endeavor public- 
ally to represent, they should be. But they are 
not forthcoming, and the consequence is that 
their more or less strongly expressed regrets 
are likely to be mistaken for fault-finding, and 
their sincere protestations as a gradually grow- 
ing dyspepsia. The Haffner Serenade is one of 
the score of things Mozart wrote in this form. 
It is 93 spontaneous and transparent as Dr. 
Holmes’s poetry. It will prove a fine example 
to the student of composition who has been 
taught to find im Mozart a perfect model, an 
embodiment of theories expressed with the ut. 
most beauty of| form and idea, and in combina- 


| 


) trymen,”’ 


tions at once graceful in pattern and delightful — 
to hear. But aside from this we venture to e:- 


| day for Brahms in Boston. 


" 
'! 


the strings accompany in tremulo; how keenly 


comes the flute to echo the same melody; and 


the allegro con brio, has it not great beauty, 
and the coda, so overwhelming in its sweep, its 
breadth and majesty! It surely was & great 
Mr. Gericke’s 
leadership was well nigh invulnerable, We 
cannot say of Frau Steiniger’s playing in Beet-: 
boven’s fourth concerto, that it gave us new 
ideas. She plays with earnestness, is con- 
scientiously exact, and phrases with an artist’s 
perception; but while she cannot be called a 
heavy player, she is not always clear and her 
use of the pedal is unequal. Iler part in the en- 
semble was carefully done, though it. became 
too subjective. Frau Steiniger’s legato is ex- 
cellent, and we do not at all decry her technical — 
ability in pointing out her omissions, Next 
Saturday evenipg will present Mme, Lillian 
Norton as soloist, while the numbers for orches- 
tra are the ‘Gretchen’? movement from Liszt's 
‘Faust’ symphony, Beethovea’s ‘King Stephen’ 


| overture, and the Eroica symphony. 


London musicians are juss now excited ov 
avery similar issue to that presented by th 

introduction of the new men in the Boston 
Syinphony ochestra, as Hans Richter has dis. 
placed many of the Loudon players in his” 
orchestra to make room for men from Vienna, — 
The London World concludes tts com nent 
upon the situation as foliows: “In short, ‘ 
Richter has yet, to learn that our welcome toa 
distinguishea Viennese conductor does not 
extend to a whole colony of his hungry coun: He 





— Music in Boston. 
: Boston, November 14. 

WING to my absence from the city I could not send you 
anything about the Symphony Concert of November 7. Suffice 
‘it to say, therefore, that the program contained among other things the 
famous “* octet for strings,’’ by Mendelssohn, and asymphonic poem by J. K. 
Paine, with no soloist to grace the occasion. These ‘* no-soloist concerts” 
are considered rather in the light of off-nights by our Boston audiences, 
which dearly love the fun of closely watching, criticising and then gus- 


siping about the (un)fortunate solo performer, purely orchestral concerts 


being as yet rather too tedious and monotonous. 

As I leave Boston again to-day to fulfil a number of concert engagements, 
I visited the public rehearsal of the fifth concert yesterday afternoon, so as 
to be able to write to you something about this week’s concert at least. 


eT aes "ae 


. BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. — 


cal programme ; practically it consisted of two sym- 
phonies and aconcerto,—three compositions in the 


large forms, unrelieved by any trace of sops to the | 
popular Cerberus: In short, a musician’s concert. | 
The Brahms symphony inC minor is to our mind | 


the greatest work in this form, of the greatest sym- 


phonic composer of the present. The first movement. 
of this work is entirely great in its unity, its noble 


chief subject and the power of its treatment. The 
immediate introduction of the two. subjects in the 


eye Ow 


ent atthe rich feast,or that time and suburban 


| trains wait forno man, not even the autocrat of the 
This time it was a very long and thoroughly classi- 


symphony orchestra. The perfdrmance,’ however, 
was. one that called for entire commendation. The 
shading in the andante, ending in a long-drawn sigh 
upon the _ violins was perfection, and 
the _ pizzicato rush in the _ finale, 
if not given with $Henschelian — im- 
petuosity, was impressive in its unity. The trom- 
’ bones came out gloriously in this part and the horns 
must share in the laudation. The contrabassoon (a 
new and improved one by the way) added not a lit-— 
tle to the dignified character of the work. The trum- 


ese 
wae - 


‘the: however, could often stand out better. The 

sostenuto, prepares one splendidly for the power of | Pets, Tr, | 
the allegro: The continuation of a portion of the chief ' compromise of playing a low-pitch trumpet with a 
subject as support to the second, reminds one of | Cornet mouthpiece, and often repressed in tone by 
® that other great symphony. in C  minor,— the the conductor at that, is not a good 
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These ‘‘ rehearsals’’ are only so in name, since the program is played through 
the same as in the concert and without any “‘ rehearsing.’’ The audiences 
are larger than at the evening performance, a vacant seat being a rarity, even 
standing room being often limited. Ninety-nine out of every hundred are 
ladies, the fairest of Boston's numerous fair ones. The program consisted of 
but three numbers: 


ape a 
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‘fifth by Beethoven, and. in the ~ pro- | One. But there was really nothing 
minence given to the chief theme to criticize in the execution of the work. It was a 
: © the first movements of the two works are certainly | finished performance—by ten o’clock! Of the Mo- 
Haffner Serenade Sang ge gy ed nage for the wedding oo me ; a comparable. The charges of complexity, of m-_ zart serenade we need say little. It was full of grace 
ee te Piano G Ly bg = 8 |  Boinaien volved treatment, against this movement, have al- . and daintiness, but also of the formule which one 
Symphony, C minor. No. £, OD. GBividccie i iavebtone bees wenn vis J. Brahms ~ wavs seemed to us absurd, since, although the de- | associates with Mozart. The strings did excellently 
ag velopment is vast, andthe themes are laid out in tne | well in it, and it was curtailed of a movement or 
 proadest manner, the conventional repetition of the } WO from the full score. The Beethoven piano | 
first section 1s used, the themes standin the regular | Concerto No. 4 received a rather slipshod per- 
©) tone relation toeach other—C minor and E flat formance. The performer of this work would always 
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The soloist was Frau Anna Clark-Steininger. The Mozart serenade is 
refreshing, like the waters of a clear fountain, full of life and health, 
straightforward and vigorous and without any sickly sentimentality or over- 
wrought outbursts of passion. It is, in a word, nature translated into music. I 
was agreeably surprised to find that there were yet some in 1886 who could en- 
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joy this product of 1776. The performance of the Beethoven Concerto was not 
quite satisfactory. Partly the orchestra was to blame in not accompanying 
with the necessary delicacy and precision and partly the lady in playing too 
much in what one might call conservatory style. Her technic is good, al- 
though one would naturally expect this in one essaying to play a Beethoven 
concerto, but she lacks her rendering, and therefore fails to interest one. 
If she could summon up enough confidence in herself to play without her 


|} major— and after the glorious development, the 


themes reappear in customary manner in C minor 


r. ' and major. But this is the skeleton only.- The 
glow and color of the whole is not to be set down in 
> cold type, nor can the great ingenuity yet unity and 


ease of the development be fitly described. The in- 


4 -tellectuality of the firet movement is rivalled by the 


suffer by comparison with the noble playing of Pro- 
fessor Baermann in it; yet we must credit Madame 
Clark-Steininger with feeling and sentiment, but in- 
dynamic force the work became a monochrome. The 
pianissimo passages were mezzo-forte and so were 
the fortissimi. The cadenzas were not brilliant and — 
were at times blurred. The andante, however, was 


' beauty and feeling of the second. Brahms’ freedom | Siven with taste, and some of the blame must 
in the scherzo is proverbial, and he prefers to avoid | fall upon the orchestra for the tutti were rough, and 
_doubtedly hampered and cannct give his best. The Brahms symphony was giving the name scherzo to his third movements. the ene of the Ayre ie wnat: in the first move- 
splendidly given, especially the last movement. This first symphony is, to » They are free intermezzi, and the conjunct ctiar- ment were badly done. ‘We hope to hear the pianist 
my mind, the best of Brahm’s, as the others certainly do not, reach it in 7 acter of the melody in ‘this gives it under more favorable auspices, and must add that 
ites of originality. aad OE POY all the character of a popular song | she quite captured the audience which applauded 
> and also makes this portion the most easily grasped, vehemently. We may state in closing thar, however 
and therefore the most taking of the work. The enjoyable such a concert may %e for the musician, it | 
finale gives a continuity to the work which lends a was too long a programme for the general public. 


- modern touch to the old forms. Beethoven may be ) PAA TET: 2 | 
MUSICAL. Sn&© 


said to have been the first to bring reminiscences of | 
- former movements in a finale, and in the ninth sym- 
| Boston Symphony Concert. 
1 concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


phony all the themes pass in review 
' before us, before the voices enter at The 

k pl at Music: Hail last night, It opened with 

the final movement, But Brahms in this Mo art’s symphony ih Dinsjor called the Haeffner Ser- 

finale has interwoven many parts of the previous | epaide, fo ‘he reason that it was com bed forthe wed. 

movements with the original matter in such a man- § ding of Elizabeth aeifner. It has nothing'of the char- 


music, I think this could be bettered, as she certainly shows excellent musical 
' qualities, but an artist with his music before him when playing a solo is un- 
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ner that the attention is not diverted from the new sub- 4 acter of a sere abd js'a syphony pure ta Monet: 


ple, a fresh and charming one af that, wit 
jects of the movement. It is here however that com- 4 ful andante, profuse in melody and exqutel e in instr. 
| ) mentation. road and sp minuet w w 
plexity sets in at times, and the finale must be heard 1 trios, and its quaint and brilliant finale. It wae finely 
| more than once, to be understood. The sags read, aad was layed throughout with uncommon 
: warmth an elicacy of color. was follow 
OC RE RIENS 8 7OrK alee Fe pee oe Beethoven’s concerto in G-major, the solo part of whic 
music, was undoubtedly a__ strain . upon | was formed by Frau Clark-Stelniger, who gave a 
many of the auditors—when 4 oston | genyjne surprise er audience by the re- 
. ae | markabie clparne brilllancy and refinement of 
of the fones yo to waste—and the> arisen by exquisite pu ty of Pant. 2 ph bird 
| and tenderness ot expression and an admirable - 
withdrawal of some before the end of the programme | tt oiivence and reserve. Her technique is brilliant, | 
showed that either there was tonal indigestion pres- | and in its easy grace and quiet fluency, its fine polish, | 
| its freedom from all apparent effort and the pearly even- | 
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h, if it was at times lacking in the 
vigor necessary to do full justice to the composer in 
his more impassioned moments, was always interest- 
ing. Judged by her performance of this work, Frau 
Steiniger fs an estima Te artist whom it will bea pleas- 
ure to listen toagain. She was warmly applauded and 
epaned The concert ended with Brahme’s first sym- 

‘which 2 only great in its capacity to seem more 
poor dg the “more'it is heard. The programme for the 
next copce ie . vertare “King Stephen,” Beethoven ; 
**Gretchen,” from Liszt’s “Faust” yihphony; an 
Beethoven’s ‘“‘Eroica” symphony. The soloist will be 
Mme. Lillian Norton, who will sing an aria, and a brace 


of songs. 


way in py ea nk Ae ception: 


EVENING pt a 


“WONDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1885. + clearly, ‘with a certain degree of general Gialibent 
— | feeling, but whose attitude toward the compo-i- 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS. | tion is - eet 7 flows through ‘their 

‘paar: ‘fingers without gaining or losing an 

BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. |. contact: with their individuality. Prone pas 

The programme of the fifth concert, given in. ‘players who dive to the very heart of a composition 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— grasp-its every feature, and present it to you with | 
onart eaten A morn mee iciuy’ tna’ @ tholhad | all its beauties raised to the highest power; these 
‘No. 4, 0p. 58. ane | are the positive players. Frau Clark-Steiniger 
‘Brahms: Symphony in C minor, No. 1, op. 68. belongs, apparently, to the former class, She | 
Frau Anna Clark-Steiniger was the pianist. ‘| played the great Beethoven concerto very beauti 
\% This is what has well been called a musician’s | fully and clearly, with feeling and unerring pes ly 

programme. Its only fault was its length; it | taste—in the cadenzas, which seemed rather poor 
spassed the usual time limit by about fifteen min- | and: uninteresting, unon the whole, she-did less ' 
utes,‘and the result was that lovers of Brahms well. :She played with good musical feeling, too 
~wete much disturbed by large numbers of people notably in the -slow movement, where she rose | 
leaving the hall between the movements of the | evento the height of what may be called a poetic 
‘symphony. ‘It is highly probable, bowever, ' rendering. In a word, she presented thé.concerto 
‘that this unpleasant disturbance was due to yon just as it stands on the page. But as 
‘quite as much to the symphony itself as to theex- for revealing all its riches to you, that 


~ tra length of the concert; one has a shrewd notion she did not do; you had to discover 


that, had it been Beethoven’s C-minor symphony, them for yourself, just as you do when 
‘instead of Brahms’s, almost every one would have : you read the music from the score. Her playi 
kept his seat till the end. It must be admitted ‘is by nomeans cold or mechanical, for she sdaoes 
‘that, to ‘the larger part of our public, Brahms is yeal warmth; it is only beautifully negative. The 
still an incomprehensible terror; people speak of next prograimme is— | 
him pretty much as they res to speak of Schu- Beethoven: ‘Overture in ‘King Stephen.” 
mann ‘wenty, Youre ro. Abecrngences 200 00- riest: “Gretdhen” trom the Feus: Symphony. 
Songs with pianoforte 
‘by those of his dislikers who are frank in the Terqoicen: ‘tot 
acknowledgment of their own impotence to enjoy farfallette aman oe Te 
his music; mathematical learning and intellectual ~ __mne. Lise ‘er oon roa ge 5 
‘development at the expense of true soulfulness » winger. 
are the faults discovered in ‘him by those | _ PLAYED AT THE § 4c 
who wish to hide their own incapacity under a eee Mie 
show of wisdom. In one way or another Brahms 
is an unqgyalitied bore to four music-lovers out of % 
fivein this good Boston of ours, But isthisa’ * 
reason for not playing Brahms’s symphonies at— concert a haat prt a 
concerts here? By no manner of means! There sisted of only three r 
is a not inconsiderable portion of the public, and ; Only five minutes of t 
the best educated and musically cultivated por- ‘  pertorensnio® Neverth 
tion too, to whom the announcement of a Brahms | Oughly enjoyable. 
‘symphony is a promise of unspeakable delight; u 
people who look at every new programme with be 
anxious solicitude,to see if there be not some- 
thing by Brahms on it. These people have j| 
their rights as well as, aye, and better 
than others; let them have their Brahms 
now and then, and let the rest of the public go | ua AD 
hang, if it objects. The performance of the stu- | ist.. It w 
pen ous symphony was marvellously fine. In per- | @2G 5m 
fect clarity, in the manner in which every detail | r),4 1 
was made to stand out in beautiful distinctness, | was 
it could hardly have been surpassed. By clean | parts 
playing and a wise distribution 6f accents even | * 7 sh 
the terrible introduction to the first movement | , | corn af 
was, for once, cleared of the imputation of being | be expected.the | 
the “ worst-sounding page in all music.” Tne four | She has neither the 
;movements from Mozart’s ‘‘Haffuer- | SRONeC tee 
.—written for the wedding of Elizabeth at. f Ae 
‘mer in Salzburg—were a pure delight. Inj Br 
‘common with other geniuses of the first | closed 
water, Mozart has that fine quality of | Bgede 


‘being utterly uni and unapproachable in his | f°. 


Own way. In the music there is a grace, | 
‘dignity and beauty, coupled with a fineness of 
/ humor, and -set off by a gorgeousness ot instro- 
.mental coloring, such as one can enly call god- 





Te 


Hummel! school. Her phrasing is perfect, her touch 
eatin iy sure; via br eahtabile playing is exce tion- 
y fing. She ig fac hig pome what in phystca force, but 
there never was a moment, hqwever, whén 8he was 
not heard with the utmost clearness. She 
gave gave a poetic reading of the work, 
one which, if it was at times lacking in the 
vigor necessary to do full justice to the composer in 
his more impassioned moments, was always interest- 
ing. Judged by her performance of this work, Frau 
Steiniger is an estimable artist whom it will be a pleas- 
ure to listen to again. She was warmly applauded and 
recalled. The concert ended with Brahms’s first sym- 
phony; ‘which is only great in its capacity to seem more 
dreary the“more'it is heard. The programme for the 
next concert is; Qverture, “King Stephen,” Beethoven ; 
“Gretchen,” from Liszt’s “Faust” symphony; ang 
Beethoven’s “‘Eroica” symphony. The soloist will be 
Mme. Lillian Norton, who will sing an aria, and a brace 
of songs. 


Hie of her scale playing, recalls the best qualities of 
al 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY. NOVEMBER 16, 1885. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fifth concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 


Mozart: Haffner Serenade. : 
Beethoven: Concerto for pianoforte in G major, 


, Oo. 4 Oo . 58. 
a as: Symphony in C minor, No. 1, op. 68. 


Frau Anna Clark-Steiniger was the pianist. 
{ This is what has well been called a musician’s 
programme. Its only fault was its length; it 


passed the usual time limit by about fifteen min- 


utes, and the result was that lovers of Brahms 
-wete much disturbed by large numbers of people 


Jeaving the hall between the movements of the | 
symphony. ‘It is highly probable, bowever, 


that this unpleasant disturbance was due 


quite as much to the symphony itself as to the ex- 


tra length of the concert; one has a shrewd notion 
that, had it been Beethoven’s C-minor symphony, 
instead of Brahms’s, almost eévery one would have 
kept his seat till the end. It must be admitted 
that, to the larger part of our public, Brahms is 


gtill an incomprehensible terror; people speak of 


him pretty much as they used to speak of Schu- 


‘mann twenty years ago. Abstruseness and ob- 


scurity of style is the charge made against him 


‘by those of his dislikers who are frank in the 


acknowledgment of their own impotence to enjoy 
his music; mathematical learning and intellectual 
development at the expense of true soulfulness 
are the faults discovered in him by those 
who wish to hide their own incapacity undera 
show of wisdom. In one way or another Brahms 


. 


like. The playing was admirable. Frau WUlark- 
~Steiniger is a pianist who has already won golden 
opinions in Germany. There aretwosorts of good - 
: players of good music—those who play the notes 


» clearly, with a certain degree of general musical 
, feeling, but whose attitude toward the compo-i- 
| tion is rather negative; it flows through their 
fingers without gaining or losing anything by its 
| contact. with their individuality. Then there are the 


players who dive to the very heart of acomposition — 
grasp. its every feature, and present it to you with 
all its beauties raised to the highest power; these 

are the positive players. Frau Clark-Steiniger | 


‘belongs, apparently, to the former class. She 
| played the great Beethoven concerto very beauti- 


fully and clearly, with feeling and unerring good . 
taate—in the cadenzas, which seemed rather poor 


| and :uninteresting, unon the whole, she-did less | 


well. She played with good musical feeling, too, 
notably in the slow movement, where she rose 
even to the height of what may be called a poetic 


rendering. In a word, she presented tke concerto 


to you just as it stands on the page. But as. 


for revealing all iis riches to you, that 


she did not dco; you had to discover 


‘them for yourself, just as you do when 
‘ you read the music from the score. Her playing 


is by nomeans cold or mechanical, for she shows 
real warmth; it is only beautifully negative. TDhe 
next programme is— 

Beethoven: .Overture in “King Stephen.” 


Aria. 
Liszt: “Gretcnen,” from the Fausi: Symphony, 
Songs with pianoforte. 
Pergoleae: =.a. Nina. 
D. Scarlatti: d.: Qual farfalletta amante. . 
Beethoven: Symphony in E fiat (Eroica,) No. 3,¢p.55. 


Mme, Lillian Nerton will be the singer. 


ee 


PLAYED AT THE ee Y. 


| The Debut of Frau Anna Clark-Steini- 


ger in Boston Last Night. 


is an unqualitied bore to four music-lovers out of | t' 
five in this good Boston of ours, But isthis a Mr. Gerricke conducted an extraordinary 
reason for not playing Brahms’s symphonies at Concert last evening. The programme con- 
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/‘movements from Mozart’s ‘‘Haffner- 


concerts here? By no manner of means! There . 
only five minutes of being two hours in 


is a not inconstderable portion of the public, and 
the best educated and musically cultivated por- 
tion too, to whom the announcement of a Brahms 
symphony is a promise of unspeakable delight; 
people who look at every new programme with 
anxious solicitude, to see if there be not some- 
thing by Brahms on it. These people have 
their rights as well as, aye, and better 
than others; let them have their Brahms 
now and then, and let the rest of the public go 
hang, if it objects. The performance of the stu- 
pendous symphony was marvellously fine. In per- 
fect clarity, in the manner in which every detail 
was made to stand out in beautiful distinctness, 
it could hardly have been surpassed. By clean 
playing and a wise distribution of accents even 
the terrible introduction to the first movement 
was, for once, cleared of the imputation of being 
the “'worst-sounding page in all music.” em four 

nade”’ 
—written for the wedding of Elizabeth Haff- 


‘ner in Salzburg—were a pure delight. In 


common with other geniuses of the first 


water, Mozart has that fine quality of 
‘being utterly unique and unapproachable in his 
-own way. Inthe Haffner music there is a grace, 
‘dignity and beauty, coupled with a fineness of 
‘humor, and -set off by a gorgeousness of instru- 


mental coloring, such as one Can enly call god- 


sisted of only three numbers, but lacked 


performance, Nevertheless it was thor- 


| oughly enjoyable. The Haffner serenade, a 


novelty by Mozart, proved to bea most ex- 

uisite composition, and it was played in 
the best style. Itis really httle By perc 8 
symphony, the only, noticeable difference 
being the light, delicate character of its. 
themes. Beethoven’s concerto for piano- 
forte in G major, op. 68, is another <ym- 
phonic work. hipaa 

Frau Anna Clark-Steiniger was the solo- 
ist. It was her first appearance in 2 
and she created rather a favorable impres 
sion for artistic appreciation of her task. 
The long solo passage in the first movement 
was rendered excellently, but in the tutti 
parts she was generally overpow by. 
the abe oye obey aermann’s playin 


closed the performance, hestra 

needed further rehearsal,as was acknowl 
edged by Mr. Gerricke, who every now and 
en gave a warning hiss to his ambitious 
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alized. 1 
‘gontrast is an especial feature and the skill of 
the orchestra availed to show to perfection 
hus contrast. But, above all, the Andante 
movement Was a thing of beauty.. - Opening 
with rich, dreamy strains, followed immediate] 
| by bright littie sparkles, playful and graceful, it 
| Was an exquisite tone picture of peace and joy. 
And, then, as first one instrument and then a see- 
“ond carries a few notes above his companion’s 
/ tones, it is as though some one en jo: ing a quiet 
‘Summer day were emulating the birds of the air 
with song. The whole movement is thus brim- 
ming over with fascinating musical thought. In 
its rendition the violins did magnificently, their 
notes having just the appropriate soft, full, round- 
ness in keeping with the sensuous sentiment. The 
closing movements were not so  sug- 
pestvely.. picturesque, although the menueitto 
ad the stately note-stepping in its midst, 
Which must always move the hearer. 
Brahm’s symphony was not as interesting as other 
closing numbers have been. The soloist of the 
evening, Frau Clark-Steiniger, came with high 
commendations from German critics and showed 
immediately that she merited their words of praise. 
Her refined reading led her te avoid all undue 
dynamic and pyrotechnic displays to cloud the ear 
with volume or startling rush of sound and induced 


% 


an interpretation. studied from the true sense of | 
Her runs upon the keys give the | 


the music text. 
keenest enjoyment, for there is never a sign of 
break or a‘ lack. of continuity in the delicate 
grading of expression. entire 
Playing discloses the > 

and not the heartless finger maneuvrings 
and technical accuracy of the mere virtuoso, The 
one criticism to which, on first hearing, Frau Clark- 
Steiniger seems open, is. a lack of physical force 
and the consequent lack of fire and enthusiasm 
‘whieh comes from that power. Her method of 
playing is graceful and easy. The programme for 
next Saturday is as follows; L. vy. Beethoven, over- 
ture (King Stephen), Aria; Fr. Liszt, Gretchen 
(Faus BYSpnony). songs with piano; G. Pergo- 

B 


-Indeed, her 
soul of an- 


lese (a), Nina; D. Searlatti (%), Qual Farfalletta 

Amante; L. v. Beethoven, Symphony in E_ flat 
(Kroica), No. 3, op, 65. . Soloist, Mme. Lillian 
Norton, ) Pere oe? 

The prospectus of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety for the coming season has been common 
property for a week or more, yet we have not 
seen the first word in print regretting or re- 
marking upen what it dees not contain——the an- 
nouncement of a triennial festival. We take 
the omission of the festival to be a very signifi- 
cant fact, and wish we had the power to reason 
it out with the hundreds of those who are indi- 
yidually responsible for such a step backward as 
tis entails. While the management may be 
criticised in its choice of works, of singers, con- 
servatism, or lack of desire to gain the popular 
ear through the medium of lower prices, the re- 
sponsibility of no festival this year lies in the 
cry, ‘A surfeit of music! A surfeit of music in 


Boston!” Just because we have one well-organ- 


— 
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ie first movement was one in Which 


artist | 


numbers. 


| tt will undoubtedly 
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reason 0 forego the expected caltivation 
more than any oth r give | 
d renown? Are our amateurs 
d our dilettanti so fatuous that they 
ide? If it is simply a place of meet- 
ing that is desired by the fashionable concert pa- 
trons, why the 48 symphony concerts (including 
the 24 kindergartens) do supply this want, at 
the town is exposed in its envelope of pretence. 
All near-sighted persons leaving Music Hall. 
by Winter place on Saturday evening had cause — 
to rejoice in their affliction, For ious the 
exhilaration produced by the Finale of the. 
Brahms Symphony was not tempered by a | 
glance at a ‘‘frozen larynx” which formed the | 
focussing point of a circular which was thrust . 
into everyone’s hand as the concert ended. It 
is well enough to learn anatomy in the ordinary 
curriculum, but if teachers of singing must 
needs rival Fowler and Wells in conducting 
their campaigns on the voice, it is time we were 
more astute in dealing with them. )?v« 


MUSICAL MATTERS, | 

Herel 7 

The Symphony Concert---Frau | 
Steiniger, Soloist. 4 q 
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The fifth of the season’s concerts by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra was given last- 
evening, under Mr. Wilhelm Gericke’s direc. } 
tion and with the following programme: | _ 
Haffner serenade... .ccreseccscccsscccces 
amy hy for pianoforte, in G major, No. 4, 
rrashony in U minor, No. 1, op. 68.....+....3. Brahms 


WA Mozart ar f 
TA 
on Beethoven | 


¥ 
' 
+ 


Mr. Gericke claims to have completed his 


programmes for the season during his summer 

Vacation, far away in jhe hill coun ry of Arie 
tria, and has objected to change this cor 

‘ pleted scheme on account of the complicatio 


incidental to a rearrangement of its several 
He must, therefore, have some 


of the ideas which have guided him in this” 
important part of his season’s work. To the 


' average concert patron, such a selection of 


compositions as the three named above makes 
about as dull and uninteresting a m 


| Esgremnie as can easily be imagined, If Mr, 
r 


cke is satisfied with such selections, his — 
lences are not, and sooner or later this 
} be made a ih 
he lag way. The soloist o 

, Frau Anna Clark-Steiniger, 


the merit of being «lear and it 21] gent, 
r touch is sympathetic and expressive, and — 

gave the andante movement with excel [- 
ent taste, . lacks the breadth and vigor | 


demanded | a cocnpes 
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reading 
9 on this occasion. 
esentation of the work 


oy ueb 
‘ a ce 
jeli’s direction, afew years ago. The 
of interest shown in the work was un- 
edly increased by the fact that it was 
@ at the end of an extended programme, 
a 0 He earlier period of the evening. 
@ next concert the soloist will be Mme. 


soprano, apd the orchestral | 


ao 7 
stions will be: Overture (“King Ste- 
”), L. von Beethoven; “Gretchen” (Faust 
10 We. F. Liszt, and symphony in E flat 
roica’’), No. 3, op. 55, L. von Beethoven. 
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Boston Sympuony Concerts.—Judging from 


any such standpoint as would be accepted in_ 
Leipzig or Berlin, there was no real cause for 


dissatisfaction with the programme for the fifth 
of concertmeisters can be named in the gentleman } 


symphony concert in Music Hall on Saturday 
evcuing. A programme that represents Mozart, 
Beethoven and Brahms at their worthiest cer- 


tainly covers a wide range, and would ordina-- 
‘cians, are none the less very unworthy perform- | 
‘ ers in an orchestra that should maintain and de- 
‘serve a high rank among the foremost orchestras 


rily be considered by musicians as an excellent 
programme. American audiences, however, are 
independent of any one or a dozen musicians’ 
opinion, or of any standpoint other than that to 
which their individual ideas of good music can 
conform. Last Saturday evening very many 


stayed away from the concert, as it seemed evi- . 


dent, out of dislike for the programme. Long 
before ten o'clock many of the audience, out of 


four years, very quietly, yet in almost crowded 
numbers, left the hall. 

It is but fair to admit that Mr. Gericke had 
shown himself artistically well disposed in ar- 
ranging a programme that would inevitably en- 
counter a popular failure. The selections were 
as follows: From Mozart as produced, for the 


first time, the Hoftfner serenade; then followed 
Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto inG major; and 
the symphony was the opus 68, No. 1, of Brahms. 
This latter selection was placed, or, as it were 
more just to affirm, it was misplaced, at the end 
of the programme. It is with regret that the fact 
must be recorded that the performance of the 


in its failure to do justice to Mr. Gericke’s di- 
recting. It is also a pleasure to acknowledge 
that Mr. Gericke’s readings and interpretations 
seemed for the most part ardent in their incep- 
tion and exceedingly well considered in their 
import, barring the too slow tempi taken for the 
symphony, and one or two other immaterial 
shortcomings. Despite the intelligence shown in 
the lead, the ensemble effects were olscurely 
made, the orchestral response to the baton often 
being clumsy and behind time. ‘The first violin 
department of the orchestra was heard at a pain- 
ful disadvantage whenever any vital and spirited 
effects were required. The tone then produced 
was 30 rasping that 1t must have been diffi- 
cult for musicians to understand how it could 


ever have been tolerated by the small proportion | 


of the audience that remained until the concer: 
ended. 

Is the Boston symphony orchestra as at present 
organized a success? Certainly it does not lack 
in competent conductorship so far as direction 
in :this all-important element is confined to 
the actual playing. What shall we say of the 
concertmeister? It isa pleasure to preface the 
answer by acknowledging that he has shown 
himself to be a soloist of no mean ability, and 
that he is beyond all question. one of the most cul- 
tivated and refined as well as one of the most inter- 
esting and effective ot virtuosi. But it is not asa 
Virtuoso that Herr Kneisel can or should appear in 


for the worthy artist to prove that he possesses 
such qualities as are calculated to disprove the 


charge. Any one who has had an experience 


with Dayvid’s lead in the Gewandhaus 


is . : Pe f rr sserting s , & 
riously incompetent,” it would seem c posses | 
| 


at Leipsig may be pardoned for Sisorting Bakes | 


exact antethesis of the most world renow 


who seems actually to be led by the first violins 
of the Boston symphony orchestra. Itis also 
manifest that the first oboeist and the flutist and 


the orchestra, while no doubt excellent musi- | 


of the world. 
The pianoforte part of Beethoven’s concerto in 


|G major was eres by Frau Anna Clark- 


Steiniger. ‘The lady displayed a facile command 
of the greatest mechanical difficulties of the con- 
certo. Her every effect was made with the ut- 
most ease, refinement and quietude, and with a 
poetic charm which fully justified her avoidance 


| Of any such attempts at fortissimo as would con- 


respect for the management’s plans for the past! flict with the spirituel of her manifestly artistic 


nature. In fact she actually produced no fortis- 
simo in any of her playing, but everything else 
being equal, Frau Steiuger is entitled to credit 
for an omission which has always been the char- 
acteristic of England’s most gifted pianist, 
Charles Halle. In the tender and poetic pas- 
saves of the andante con moto her cantabile 
reached a state of perfection which has seldom 
been equaled here. It was thoroughly charming. 
The instrument upon which she played merits 
the voluntary acknowledgmeut of being one of 
the very best Chickerings that has vet been heard 


, in a Boston concert hall. It nodoubt contributed 


a generous share to the canta ile referred to, and 
the justice of the compliment will unquestionably 


‘be appreciated by the fortunate pianist. 
programme seemed nothing less than lamentable . 


It is all very well for musicians to complain 
that the recent course of the management of the 
Symphony orchestra interferes with their means 
of livelihood, but what would become of the 
symphony concerts were musicians to withdraw 
their patronage? ‘The average audience at the 
symphony concerts is largely composed of musi- 
cians and teachers, including not a few who con- 
tribute their patronage, directly, to the very 
source that is responsible for the reducticn of 
their income. 


The following charming communication ex- 


. plains itself: 


Sunday, Novy. 16, 1885, 8 St. James Ave. 
DEAR MADAME STEININGER,—I must write 
and tell you what a pleasure it was to us last 
night to hear Beethoven as you gave it tous. I 
felt the music, and that is the highest compliment 
one could pay you. It was a delight to hear 
such deep, reverential, true playing, and the tears 

would come in the second movement. 
Heartily yours, HELEN Horekirk,. 


It is said that the ’cello that is owned by Mr. 
Geise, soloist of the symphony orchestra, is a 
Stradivarius, and is worth $8000. 
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(Adagio assai).— 


(Allegro vivace).—.Allegro molto; 


Stephen. ) 
Poco Andante; Presto.— 
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SOLOIST: 


RTUI 
MME. LILLIAN NORTON. 


. 
A 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY in E flat. (Eroica,) No. 3, op. 55. 


GRETCHEN, (Faust Symphony. ) 


(Trumpet Obligato, Mr. BAGLry.) 
Allegro con brio.— Marcia funebre. 


OVE 

ARIA. 

SONGS witru PIANO. 
Scherzo. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


VI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21ST, AT 8. P.M. 
b) QUAL FARFALLETTA AMANTE. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 


Boston Music Hall. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Vv. BEETHOVEN. 


SCARLATTI 
L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


FR. LISZT. 
G. PERGOLESE. 


D. 


L. 


———— 
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ARIA. (Samson.) HANDEL. 


Let the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. 

Let the cherubic host, in tuneful choirs, 
Touch their immortal harps with golden wires. 


NINA. PERGOLESE. 


‘T is three long days since Nina, my Nina, fell fast asleep, 
Nor feels the sunbeams warm o’er cheek and eyelid creep. 
Hear the loud fife and the cymbal’s voice, 
Arouse thee, darling Nina; arouse thee, my Ninetta, 
And make my heart rejoice. 
From sweetest dreams arouse thee, 
And make my heart rejoice. 


“QUAL FARFALLETTA AMANTE.” SCARLATTI. 


Qual farfalletta amante 

Io volo a quella fiamma, 

Che in petto il cor m’infiamma, 
E morte non mi da. 


Il vago tuo sembiante, 

Se accresce in me |’ardore, 
A quest’ afflitto core, 
Ristoro pur dara. 
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“last, the sixth in the series, albeit ~' ifle too 
_leng tor that considerable propor iin of the 


| | sadienes who are necessarily bound to the ten 


o’clock suburban trains, was very weil compesed 
as to programme, and remarkably well maino- 
tained in the perfermance ef the erchestra, It 
began and ended with Beethoven; but twe dis- 
tinct phases of his writing were presented, so 
that there was not too great uniformity of 


color. The “King Stephen” overture is Jight, 
gimpk, gay and direct im allits ways, making 
no pomp ox idea! invention or of instrumental — 


eftect, although both must be amply given to in- 
sure so beautiful and symmetrical a result, while 
the great fifth symphony, the “Eroica,” is the 
typical illustration of the master’s genius at its 
height, instinct with many feelings and lavish in 
the use of every device of art. The central 
number of the programme was the “Gretchen” 
movement from Liszt’s “Faust’’ symphony, 
@ composition in which the author ap- 
pears to his best advantage. So personal a 
theme, involving so many episodes, gives full 
play to his fancy, and even allows scope for his 


- Stronger dramatic disposition, while its hope and 
- despair, its bliss and its trageay, are yet too ten- 
- der and too controlled to allow him to be extrava- 


gant or violent. The whole temper of the more- 
ment is sweet and refined, and the darker phases 
of the heroine’s brief and mournful history are 
rather hinted than seught to be directly por- 
trayed, so that the general impression left is 
agreeable and suave in spite of the melancholy, 


_ the restlessness, the perturbation and the gloom 


of many incidental passages. The work of the 
orchestra was as a whole excellent in unity of 
actien and of sentiment, and many very niee ef- 
fects were made, such as the instantaneousness 
and smoothness of the responses in the first 


movement of the symphony, the well sustained | 


piano at the end otf the marcia funebre, and the 
Spirit of the last movement, in which, by the 
way, the horns spoke clearly out, alchough with 
some shade of harshness in their lower tones. In 


_ the overture, and still merein the “Gretchen,”’ 


much depends on the woeden wina choir, and 
the quality of this department of the orchestra, 
as at present cemposed, cauid be better perceived 
than en any previous evenings. The first 


and secend fiutes support each other well, | 


although the pvew first uses an instrument 


which has more ef the eld fashioned tone than | 


the thinner and, perhaps, mere metallic tone of 
sume favorite makers of the day; in the various 


| duet passages they accorded charmingly in voice 


and accent. The first oboe has a part ef much 
responsibility in tne Liszt movement, and the 
new player acquitted himself honorably, phrasing 
and sustaining well; he played with rather too. 
much insistence, perhaps, giving an ebbligate al- 
most the eifect of an assoio, and his instrument, 
full and characteristic in its lower register, is 


_ unpleasant—petulant, if the word be not too 
| fantastic—in its upper range. Like the first 
- fintist, this player appears to pé one who is better 
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general scere, it would seem as though they — 


were, after ail, the right men for their places. . 
The soloist of the evening was Mrs. Lillian . 
Norton-Gower, whose vrentrée was warmly 
greeted and whose songs enthusiastically re- 


| ceived, especially by the many occasional 


visiters who had evidently come mainly on her 
account. Shesang “Let the bright seraphim,” 
from “Samson,” Pergolese’s “Nina” and 
Scarlatti’s “Qual farfalletta Amante,” and was 


| revalled after each of her two appearances. She 


is stiil more eminent for voice than for style or 
sentiment, and was at her bestin the Pergolese 
air, in which her dispesition to display the 


" yolume ana sonority of favorable tones was 
- necessarily curbed by the simplicity of the air 


and the manner of delivery which its feeling 
prescribes, She has certainly a noble and bril- 
liant upper register, clear and not undignified; 
but if this be showa often in its fulness, the dry- 
ness and duiness of her lower register—some- 
what improved in these two years, it is 
true—are made more apparent by contrast. 
Probably, too, if Mrs. Gower should 
exert herself to equalize these conflicting 
tinbres,there would disappear that indefiniteness 
which was apparent in most of the running pas- 
sages of the Handel air; in these it seemed as if 
the singer really individualized the separate 
notes in the larynx, but delivered them with 
such voluminousness ef subsequent vibration 
that the effect was of imperfect execution—one 
tone overlapping, as it were, another—a defect 
pot apparent in the lighter Italian airs. In a 
word, while the “Samson” air lacked nothing of — 
sonority or state, it did lack a shade of elegance 
and refinement. And if 1t be not out of the 
critic’s province, it migbt be hinted that some- 
thing less of familiar recognition of individuals 
in presenting one’s self to such an audience, 
and something less ef the effusiveexuberance of 
an opera singer in ack nowiedging recalls, wouid 
be more becoming and proper. Mr. Bagley 
played the trumpet obbligato te “Let the bright | 
seraphim,” with perfect beauty and grace, and 
Mr. H. G. Tucker gave to the two canzoni their 
delicate pianoforte accompaniments in a Style 
which has been too long a stranger to these con- 
certs. 

A Sunday contemporary, which speaks by the 
card, since its pen is guided by a hand still 
skilfal with the bow, writes some sentences | 
which are well worth reading about the custom — 
et uniform bowing in erchestral music. We. 
quite agree with what is there said, and so no 
doubt will most of the amateurs who bave 
taken exception to the practice of individual 
bowing which is now to be allowed in the sym- 
phony orchestra. Granted that the individual 
violinists are all players who are strong enough 
to go alone and to decide hew to reconcile their 
personal convenience or judgment with the gen- 
eral effect, there can be no doubt that each artist 
might safely be allowea to decide for himself 
in these cases in which one single reading 
would not naturally ocour at all The usual 





“therefore ste ganteak resiat is bevter insured by 
having the responsibie first player prescribe a 
‘Yeading, in which some of the best men might 
not be at their strongest, rather than leave 
everything open to a freedom or cheice in which 
the weaker men might be at their poorest. <As 
our contemperary says, music is for the ears, not 
the eyes, and although it does rather bewilder 
the eye to see one bow sweep up and its neighbor 
_gwing down, ifafull, free string tone is de- 
livered, and the sense and shape of the text are 
- made emphatic and definite, there is no reason- 
able objection to be made. There are many men 
among the string players amply qualified to re- 
 golve for themselves and to lead; can all be so 
trusted? That is the main question, after all. 
On Saturday evening next Mr. Gericke will pre- 
sent apother of these unique programmes for 
which he needs no patent, as no discreet or weil 
read conductor weuld ever copy them. ‘The con- 


cert will begin with one symphony—Schubert’s 
unfinished minor—and énd with another, 
Schamann’s second, C major, op. 61. Between 
these, as the only other number, will be placed 
- Bruch’s first violin concerto, to be played by Mr. 
Léfiier, who last year played a part of the second 
one by the same author. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. : 


The Sixth Symphony Concert 


at Wusic Frati. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


At the sixth concert this programme was 
given: 
L. v. Beetboven, Overture (King Stephen). 
G. F. Heendel, Aria (Samson). 
(Truropet obligato, Mr. Bagley.) 


| Fr. Liszt. Gretchen (Faust Symphony). 


Songs with piano, 

(}, Pergolese «@) Nina. 

D,Searlatti. 6) Qual farfalletta amante. 

L. v. Beethoven. Symphony in E flat. (Froica), No.3, 
op. 55. Allegio con brio. -~Mareia 
funebre. (Adagio assai). — Scherzo. 
(Allegro vivace).— Allegro molto; 
Poco Andante; Presto. 


Mme. Lillian Norton was the singer. It is not 


| 80 very many years ago that Miss Nortoa shone 
as the bright, particular star at the music school 
/ concerts in Music Hall, with this same ringing 


‘Tet the Bright Seraphim,’’ and one or two 
more of the stronger Handel songs for soprano— 
‘RejoiceGreatly,’’ and ‘‘Ob,Had I Jubal’s Lyre!"’ |’ 
She was so modest and unaffected, singing with 
such ardor these great songs, that shewas a 
unique and gratifying feature upon a canvas 
where she stood pre-eminent by contrast. Ex- 
perience has extended the charm of her singing 
and strepgtbened her style, yet as a vocalist she 
fails to grasp the fundamental principle of a 
uniform emission of tone upon all the vowels, | 
or the neatest use of the consonants so that they 
do not obstruct the tone. This is apparent in 
the changes from mezz) voce to forte in phrases 
requiring strong empbasis and color, placed 


-which as with Lowell or Emerson in literature has 
its own. insignia, So in the “Eroica” sym- 
phony. Who otber than a giant and hero could 


have conceived such an Allegro, drawn from 
every-day resources the profound theme of the . 


Funeral March, sketched more pliantly the 
lighter emotions, or so summarized a noble life 


as in the final movement? The symphony was | 


as inspiring and as uplifting as ever; albeit de- 


- fects in its performance were visibJe. The horns 


. 


| 
/ 


in the scherzo have no easy task; the horn quar-. 


tette of last year’s orchestra will be remembered, 
while a less pleasant fate is the lot of this 
seeson’s players. One does not tire recounting 
Mr. Gericke’s mastery over an orchestra. In per- 
forming, the players are as fine clay in a sculp- 
tor’s hands; a touch, a gesture, a warning inti- 


mation, and each group of instruments loses in- 
- dividual speech to be brought into perfect ac- | 


beside those which are sung with only tie | 


slightest amount of breath. Mme. Nor- 


ton sang ‘‘Let the Bright Seraphim’”’ with 


earnestness, and her phrasing was admira- 
ble. Her brilliant voice in the notes above 


the staff rang out exultingly. In the sengs she | 


had the assistance of Mr. H. G. Tucker at tke 
pianoforte, and because of his intelligent and 
sympathetic accompaniments, they left a more 
distinct impression. For this concession on the 
part of Mr. Gericke—the recognition of the ac- 
companiment at his concerts—we are pro- 
foundly grateful. Owing to the late arrival of 


a ‘‘second violin’’ the concert did not commence | 
until about 90 seconds after 8 o’clock. We can- } 


not imagine what would have bappened to this 
luckless individual if the misdemeanor had 
transpired under Mr. Gericke in Germany or | 


4 


Vienna—imprisonment, possibly death. The | 


‘King Stephen’’ overture, although it has the , 
stamp of the theatre about it, like several of | 
the Mendelssohn, Schubert or Schumann over- 


| 


tures, has that indescribable mark of Beethoven | 


which cannot be counterfeited. By this we do 
not mean to say that that “‘mark”’ is indelibly 
impressed upon all Beethoven wrote,the rondo of 
the violin concerto would sutticiently refute this; 


- but Beethoven scarcely touched pen to paper with 
| out giving it the expression of his vast feeling 


cord with one another. The Liszt music is re- 


| 


fined and poetic, but we did not feel that it was 
more than pleasant improvisation which ran the | 
gamut of sensuous melody and musiog modula- | 
tion without pulling much at heart strings. It | 
, was beautifully play ed. At the next concert the | 


‘Unfinished Symphcny’’ of Schubert will be 
played for the first time under Mr. Gericke, also 
Scbumann’s second symphony. Mr. Loeffler 
will be the soloist, and will play the violin con- 
certo of Max Bruch, No. 1. 


A Symphonie Prescription, ie Se 
About three years ago the wise men of t 4 
city noticed with sadness a new disease ez OPE g 
out among the people of Boston. It was% ae 
epidemic of musical lassitude. ‘They detort 
to tone up the musical system which se 
rapidly running down, and to that er oe 
scribed and administered once a week ho ce0- 
pathic doses of classic elixir, ‘The more eff — sr ‘ 
and heavicr-setting medicine was sugar : i 
with sweet and agreeable con DOSttaa suit dt 
the popular taste. ‘The tonie worked . 
Boston people were rapidly gaining © 
strength. But this year the wise seem. t ‘st : 
tunately to have adopted the One 5 C 
system of heavy, ‘‘kill or cure” 
The effect Is not agrecable, and — | 
than that seems likely to act like an ometic 
those people who, most of all, need the t& 
and eduse them to throw the whole 
Last Saturday, for instance, a dose of 
and quinine in equal proportions was. 
tered, and as a result a large number att be 
‘the entire dose had been swallowed. T x 
would have been taken and enjoyed, too, if if 
pared somewhat according to this co pe a: 
40 min. Beethoven iron. - ath 
15 mih. Schumann sweet 
15 min, ‘Mendeissohn nectar. 
30 min. Mozart wine. 


We trust that there will bea consul: 

tors scon and the patient audience t 

pensneet way originally planned. Ton 
ce minsilbaienmsbsiinmsimstsataithieiaiiehiaa 
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BOSTON SYMPHON Y CONCERTS. 


One whole symphony and a movement of another 
was enough of the symphonicelement for last night’s 
programme. The giving of a single movement from | 
Liszt’s “Faust” symphony was not only excusable | 
but commendable for the work as a whole is not 
entirely satisfactory. In its third movement—“Me- 
phistopheles”—there is an ethical touch in giving 
the previous motives of Faust and Gretchen with | @ 
mockery and derision, rather than introducing new ) @N 
motives, thus hinting that the evil princip!e is never | 
constructive, always destructive, and in the choral 
ending of the work the composer soars after the in- 
finite—and doesn’t catch it. Even the first move- / 
meut—‘Faust”--is not unartificial. But the second | ne. 
movement—“Gretchen”—shows Liszt in his purest ; her appé 
and best vein. The master can become very | 
effective when he does not imitate 
his idols of the modern school, (how 
much he followed them is partially shown by 
the dedication of this work to Berhoz), and in such 
songs as the “‘Loreley,” and in such movements as 
this “Gretchen” movement, he shows that he pos- 
sesses the gift of ineffable melody, and generally re- 
presses it. The movement is quite complete in itself, 
and it is a wonder that it is not more frequently 
played. It displays the strings and wood wind ex- 
cellently, and they took excellent advantage of 
their opportunity, yet we must again frankly 
state that we do not find any superiority in the 
strings of the orchestra over those of last season, | 
and the wood wind is, if anything, inferior. The 
great changes have not yet borne great fruit. The 
oboe had a great deal of work last night, and must 
_ be complimented at least upon steadiness, although 
the tone was often much too prominent, both in this 
and in the Eroica symphony. The harp stood out 
excellently in this movement. the movem 
Madame Lillian‘Norton won a triumph at this con- || 333% m st nota able ¢ ce haracte ris 
She sang ‘Let the bright Seraphim” in a broad |} ation of the se lec ion lasteve 
manner that suggested the way in which Parepa || Of this num! wh of pr 
used to give the work. Mr. Bagley rendered the “wind 9 the « ie oret 
trumpet obligato without the suspicion of a break. |} ose nd 
The number won atriple recall for the singer. Later |] a¢ “aianore 
in the programme Madame Norton sang iwo old | thes 
Italian songs also in a praiseworthy manner. Lack jf SY 
of space forces brevity in speaking of the Eroiva, || the es K Db 
| It was a success, although we have not heard the | etatatet ig: ahem 
second (major, portion of the Funeral March taken ya, ; has | 4 ; 
80 quickly before. The transposition of the trio of the | DC tak : 


Cry Rater my Me ) aN 


Scherzo on F uentil horns, instead of on natural horns | 
in E flat as Beethoven wrote it, is too permanent a | Va 
modern feature for any oné to protest against it, but ¢ , 
at Jeast we may demand clearer and firmer playing 
than was given last night. The weakest movement 
ofthe symphony, the finale, was technically the 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

One whole symphony and a movement of another 
was cnough of the symphonicelement for last night’s 
programme. The giving of a single movement from 
Liszt’s “Faust” symphony was not only excusable 
but commendable forthe work as a whole is not 
entirely satisfactory. In its third movement—*Me- 
phistopheles”—there is an ethical touch in giving 
the previous motives of Faust and Gretchen with 
mockery and derision, rather than introducing new 
motives, thus hinting that the evil princip!e is never 
constructive, always destructive, and in the choral 
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General News, Comment 


ending of the work the composer soars after the in- | 


finite—and doesn’t catch it. 


meut—*‘laust’’--is not unartificial. But the second 


Even the tirst move- | 


movement—‘Gretchen”—shows Liszt in his purest . 


become 
not imitate 


master Can 
when he does 

his idols of the modern school, (how 
much he followed them is partially shown by 
the dedication of this work to Berhoz), and in such 


and best vein. ‘The 


effective 


very 


this ‘‘Gretchen” movement, he shows that he pos- | 
sesses the gift of ineffable melody, and generally re- | 


The movement is quite complete in itself, 
is not more frequently 
It displays the strings and wood wind ex- 
cellently, and they took excellent advantage of 
their opportunity, yet we must again frankly 


presses it. 


state that we do not find any superiority in the 


Strings of the orchestra over those of last 
and the wood wind is, if anything, inferior. The 
great changes have not yet borne great fruit. The 
Oboe had a great deal of work last night, and must 
be complimented at least upon steadiness, although 


sSCason, 


_ the tone was often much too prominent, both in this 


and in the Eroica symphony. The harp stood out 
excellently in this movement. 

Madame Liliian Norton won a triumph at this con- 
cert. She sang “Let the bright Seraphim” in a broad 
manner that suggested the way in which Parepa 
used to give the work. Mr. Bagley rendered the 
trumpet obligato without the suspicion of a break. 
The number won atriple recall for the singer. Later 
in the programme Madame Norton sang iwo old 
Italian songs also in a praiseworthy manner. Lack 
of space forces brevity in speaking of the Eroica. 
It was a success, although we have not heard the 
second (major, portion of the Funeral March taken 
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so quickly before. The transposition of the trio of the | 
Scherzo on F uentil horns, instead of on natural horns | 


in E flat as Beethoven wrote it, is too permanent a 


| modern feature for any one to protest against it, but 


| the concerts now directed by Mr. 


Gossip. 


The sixth of the season’s concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr, Wilbelm— 
Gericke conductor, given at Music Hall last 
evening, had as its programme the following: 
Overture, “King Stephen” os eceees L0@thOVER 
Aria, “Let the Bright S?raphim’’.......... G. F. Hendel » 
“Gretchen,” (Faust symphony).......s.eeeeeee8t, Lisat | 
Songs, “Nina¥.......scseees oenendeeeas ...-G. Pergolese 
“Qual Farfalletta Amante” ....D. Scarlattl 
Symphony in E flat (Kroica), No, 3, op, 55........ oh 

L. v. Beethoven 

Mme. Lillian Norton was the soloist, and 
her appearance was the signal for quite a 
friendly greeting to the singer, who has not 
been heard here for two years. The Handel 
aria displayed Mme. Norton’s vocal 
zitts to the best advantage, and in 
Its interpretation she gave great ; %tis- 
faction. The excellent characteristics of a 
method, the intelligence and artistic finis 


- ' ' her phrasing of the selection, andthe ¢ 
songs as the ‘‘Loreley,” and in such movements as 


enunciation which marked its delivery a 
merited the favor shown to the artist at 
close when she was honored with a triple 

call. The songs, with piano accompanim: 

by Mr. H. W. Tucker were equally enjoyai. 
and the bright face and elegant stage presen. . 
of the singer gave an added pleasure to her — 
audience. The “King Stephen” overture, writ- | 
ten in 1811 for a dramatic sketch given at the 
opening of a theatre In Pesth, was played in | 
a somewhat unsatisfactory fashion, and 
gave but little pleasure to the hearers by 
reason of the lack ot vitality shown 
in its reading by Mr. Gericke. The second 
movement of the ‘*Faust’”’ symphony, in which 
Liszt depicts the character and experiences 
of Goethe’s Gretchen, is a bit of true poet 
set to music. and to those fami- 
liar =owith the German poem_ which 
inakes what may be called the de 
scriptive book of the symphony, its themes and 
their ever-varying treatment afford a faseinat- 
ing study. The plaintive melody which igen ! 
the movement and reappears toward its em 
is its most notable characteristic, and this was 
brought out with admirable skill in the present. — 
ation of the selection lastevening. The choice 
of this number of the programme gave unfor-— 
tunate prominence to the detecis of the wood 
wind of the orchestra in the work of the new 
first flute and oboe players, the 
surpassing his previous efforts in point 
of disagreeable tones. The reading of 
the symphony was one of the most enjoyable 
events of the evening, and the merits of its 
presentation were worthy the attention given 
the work by the audienee and the generous 
applause which rewarded its performance, __ 


It has been suggested that a contribution ’ 


be taken up at the symphony concerts to pro- 
cure and present to Mr. Gericke a bound vol- 
ume containing the programmes of the Har- 
‘ard Symphony Society, the Philnarmonie So- 
ciety and those of Mr. Henschel’s r somal 
ricke, 
There appears to be a widespread willingness 


at Jeast we may demand clearer and firmer playing 

_ than was given last night. The weakest movement 

ofthe symphony, the finale, was techmeally the 
best. 


to acquaint Mr. Gericke with any information 
he may desire concerning the composers of 
France, England, Italy, America and other 
countries apparently unknown to Mr, 
rericke, Sis 
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MUSICAL. «0! 
Boston Sympkhony Concert. 


The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra Sustained. Liszt's 
took place at Music Hall last night. It opened with a , (Faust Symphony) one of the most 
Hghehit performance of Beethoven's “King Stephen” ene of the composer’s ‘more ambitious com 
overture, fn which; although there were: many lapses a t wow In both the flow of its melody and 
from the uniformity of bowing so idng ‘bbserved at formed er et., Coloring, was beautifully per. 
these concerts, the musical effect was in no wise In. Honey wile strings acquitting themselves with de. 
jured for those who hear with their ears instead of with ion tful M armth, unity and richness of tone. The solo. 
theirjeyes. Nothing ever was gained by insisting upon uni- ce sa me. Lillian orion, who sang “Let the Bright 
formity of bowing except uniformity of movement, and arin m,” from “Samson,” in a broad, vigorous and 
the consequent gratification of the eye of the specta- pte’ ted manner. Her middie register has much 
tor. On the contrary, much has been lost by compell- eevee “* quality since she was last heard 
ing players to bow according to the peculiar idiosyn ree A hearty recall rewarded her efforts. 
cracies of the concert master who marks the bowing;  eginnd of a artis’s contributions to the con. | 
for though upon the broad and general principles of oa aoe Nina,” which was tune 
bowjug al) well-trained artists will instinctively bow in Y, but what drily sung. The last 
the sam¢ mantier, ‘yet there are particular instances ake of making a tasteless, common. 
when the artjat ls pijceq 4t'a disadvantage by not per- itt a was taken an octave bigher than it is 
mitting him to bow as, upon dye réfjection, He sees fit. wich thi an ange which was wholly out of keeping 
It is with the bow thaf tone and expression are drawn 4 it} ms | re of the song, and which, as it was not 

from the violin, and while one player can produce the + aa a, Btonation, was not happy in effect. 
best resnits, especially in sostenuto passages, with a A . ten witha Scuriatti,s dainty * 
down bow, others are more successful with an up bow. | 4™ante” with clearness and in a generally pleasant 
The concert-master may possibly play a rapid sneces-| ™@0ner. The accompanicdents to these tw» Ja-t named 
sion of detached notes better with the heel of the bow the hewn etyee by Mr. Tucker. The programme for : 
se aangctne, Par and may #0, ark, the pea: | Benen goneery it, Sebuber’s andalel symphony 
sage, to the decided embarrassment of the performer ; on 
who can play it best with the centre of the bow. The}!® ©, No.2. The soloist will be Mr. C. M. Loefil 
concert-master may, following out his own peculiarities Ee Seen ote essere yy gag : 
of bowing, play a long legato passage better with a} S¥MPHONY 
down than with an up bow; but that is no reason why  graj 
he should enforce: his method on the player who yy. 
prefers an up’ Vow for such a passage. The | , 
music is the first thing to be considered and not symme- 
try of bowing, and as long'as the’ composer! phrasing : 
jnd dynamic markings are faithfully followed ‘under 

4 the conductor’s direction there seems to be no reason 

ys why the players should be hampered by being made to 
bow in an unaccustomed manner an according to a 
principle out of harmony with their own established 3. 
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practice of the art. ‘This system of uniform bowing is || S0lois AS] 
pwns out of repute in Europe. We have been in- as not a ie yin 
ormed upon very reliable evidence that Richter, per- 
haps the most famous of living conductors, has aban- 
doned it, except in London, where a sudden departure 
from old customs has almost the effect of a cataclysm. | #* 9% 
It also finds no favor with Joachim, who, as Worthy of repet spree pcb 
concert-master, abandons it. We learn that pHeal erpuded, being recal. 
Mr. Gericke does not insist upon uniformity | bWiee recalled ter the Heer 
of bowing; in fact, he desires his ar:ists to bow ‘prignt seraphim.” Her 
in that manner which seems most natural to them, | (UPFC ed great in 
always, of course, with strict obedience to the com. MY 
oser’s intentions as indicated in his marks for group- | 72°0™ 
ng; and,as long as the music suffers no disaster and | oul to-th 
the body of vias, sounds richer and more bril- | 90M! ond 
liant than ever before, and as long, too, as no worse | "ay 
results ensue than the occasio:al moving of some bows |" 
in opposite directions, the great misfortune, artistic or ;2™* 
otherwise, attendant upon relieving artists from the |24@™ 
necessity of bowing with military exactitdue, does not | ©™ . 
nf sree with impressive clearness as a theme for severe gee 
animadversion. To insist on uniform bowing asa [= 
gratification to the eye is about as logical as it would be | 30 = 
to insist that the violins of the players should all have [2a 
varnish of the same color. The time has gone by for tars 
jndging & symphony performance by any other stan- | fay 
dard than it; intrinsic excellence as’ an interpretation |, 
of a compoeer’s work. When Paganini first appeared, | fo". 
a grees was the outcry against his revolutionary methods. |% 5 aa an Dio 
} ‘it was brought against him by the then famous per- |” i) eae rahe 2 
former, Kieswetter, if we are not mistaken, that he pono es 7 ® 
played with a stiff bow-arm, and that artist was much | sarah. "eieniac 
discomfi‘ed, upon being asked if he could play as well fea. 
with a free bow.arm. usic is to be heard, and not 
seen, and the best results are to be commended, no heed ‘iadaaein in ae wr ofp 
by what means op Aaa be achieved. Time was when [ooo eee as ann ie 
it was a dreadful to use the thumb upon a black [ay 7.) Dig tat sas sot) 
key of the piano, except under the most exacting cir- Tena omaha ae Case 
cumstances; but the master of the old school would be | de er 
horrified if he could but see the heresies in piano-forte 
fingering that now prevail, and which would have been 
even unimaginable in his da The end, and not the 
_ Means, is the thing most to be considered in art, and 
the effect produced, rather than the method by which it 
is produced, is the point that should most engage the 
atiention of the earnest critic. 
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MUSICAL. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
It opened with a_ 
tfiil performance of Beethoven's “King Stephen” | 
overture, in which, although there were many ge | 
‘observed ati? | 
these concerts, the musical effect was in no wise in. | formed, the strings acquitting themselves 
jured for those who hear with their ears instead of with | 
_theirfeyes. Nothing ever was gained by Insisting upon uni- 


took piece at Music Hal) last night. 
—delig 


from the uniformity of bowing so iong 


formity of bowing except uniformity of movement, anil 


the vonsequent gratification of the eye of the specta- 


tor. On the contrary, much hus been lost by compell- 
ing players to bow according to the peculiar idiosyn 
cracies of the concert mnaster who marks the bowing; 
| for though upon the broad and 
bowlug al) well-trained artists will instinctively bow in 
the same manner,’ yet there are particular instances 
when the artjst Is pijced ata disadvantage by 
mitting him to bow as, upon dye refiection, Iie 
it is with the bow thaf tone and expression are drawn 
from the violin, and while one player can produce the 
best resnits, especially {on sostenuto passages, with a 
down bow, others are more success{ul with an up bow. 
The concert-master may possibly play a rapid sneces.- 
sion of detached notes better with the heel of the bow 
than with any other part, and may so mark the pas- 
sage, to the decided embarrassment of the performer 
who Can play it best with the centre of the bow. The 
concert-master may, following out his own peculiarities 
of bowing, 
down than with an up bow; but that is no reason why 
he should enforce his method on the player who 
prefers an up bow for such a passage. The 
music is the first thing to be considered and not ‘ymme- 
try of bowing, and as long'as the composer’ phrasing 


ung dynamic markings are faithfully followed ‘under 


the conductor’s direction there seems to be no reason 
why the players should be 
bow in an unaccustomed 
principle out of harmony with 
practice of the art. 
growing out of repute in Kurope. We have been in- 
formed upon very reliable evidence that Richter, per- 
haps the most famous of living conductors, has aban- 


doned it, except in London, where a sudden de yaurture | r 
‘ Me - proceeding 


from old customs has 
It also finds 
concert-master, 
Mr. Gericke 


almost the effect of a cataclysm. 
no favor with Joachim, who, as 
ubandons it. We learn ~~ that 
does not insist upon uniformity 
of bowing; in fact, he desires his ar-ists to bow 
in that mauner which seems most natural to them, 
always, of course, with strict Obedience to the com. 
poser’s intentions as indicated in his marks for group- 
ing; and,as long as the music suffers no disaster and 
the body of string tone sounds richer and more bril- 
liant than ever before, andas long, too, as no worse 
results ensue than the occasional moving of some bows 
in opposite directions, the great misfortune, artistic or 
(otherwise, attendant upon relieving artists from the 
necessity of bowing with military exactitdue, does not 
| appear with impressive clearness as a theme for severe 
animadversion. To insist on uniform bowing asa 
| gratification to the eye is about as logical as it would be 
to insist that the violins of the players should all have 
varnish of the same color. The time has gone by for 
|Judging a symphony performance by any other stan- 
‘dard than its intrinsic excellence as an interpretation 
Of a composer’s work. When Paganini first appeared, 
great was the outery against his revolutionary methods. 
(was brought against him by the then famous per- 
former, Kieswetter, if we are not mistaken, that he 
played with a stiff bow-arm, and that artist was much 
discomfi‘ed, upon being asked if he could play as well 
With a free bow.arm. Music is to be heard, and not 
scen, and the best results are to be commended, no heed 
by what mears they may be achieved. Time was when 
it was a dreadful thing to use the thumb upon a black 
key of the piano, except under the most exacting cir- 
cumstances; but the master of the old school would he 
horrified if he could but see the heresies tn piano-forte 
fingering that now prevail, and which would have been 
even unimaginable in his day. The end, and pot the 
means, is the thing most to’ be considered in art, and 
the effect preduced, rather than the method by which it 
is produced, is the point that should most engage the 
attention of the earnest critic. 


‘interpreted with fine feeling, 


; here. 
| Another 


general principles of | cert 


not per. | 
sees fit. | 


play a long legato passage better with a- 


hampered by being made to | 
manner and according to a | 
their own established | 
This system of uniform bowing is 


‘ity and, 
crystal pure and possesses every desira 


words and music and leaves crifieal 


man 


the known Eroica the orchestra 


Fr. Schubert, unfin 
| Allegro moderato 
concerto for vie 

are moderato, 


AL Loefficr. 


The symphony was Beethoven’s “Eroica,” which was 


[ and played maguiticently, 
Perhaps some Objection might be made to the unaccus. 


_tomed tempi which characterized the reading here and 


there; but, on the whole, the nobility of the work was 
admirably and impressiveiy Sustained, Liszt’s 
“Gretchen” (Faust Symphony) one of the most 
graceful of the composer’s more ambitious com 
positions in both the flow of its melody and 
ts orchestral coloring, was beautifully per. 
with de. 
lightful warmth, unity and richness of tone. The solo- 
ist was Mme. Lillian Norton, who sang “Let the Bright 
Seraphim,” from ‘Samson,’ in a broad, vigorous and 
Spirited manner. Her middle register has much 
improved in quality since she was last heard 
A hearty” recall rewarded her efforts. 
of the artisi’s contributions to the con. 
was’ Pergolese’s “Nins,” which was tune 
fully, but perhaps somewhat drily sung. The last 
note, for the sake of making a tasteless, common. 
place Climax, was taken an octave higher than it is 
written, a change which was wholly out of keeping 
with the character of the song, and which, as it was not 
faultless in intonation, was not happy in effect. Mme. 
Norton also sang Scariatti,s dainty “Qual Farfalletta 
Amante” with clearness and in a generally pleasant 
manner. The accompaniments to these tw la-t named 
Songs were playet by Mr. Tucker. The programme for 
the next concert is: Schubert's unfinished symphony, 
Bruch’s first violin concerto and Schumann’s Symphony 


in, No.2. The soloist will be Mr. C. M. Loefiler. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCER?. The pro-| 
gramme for the sixth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Saturday night was as follows: I. 
v. Beethoven, overture (King Stephen); G. . 4 
Hzendel, aria (Samson), trumpet obligato, Mr. sag 
ley; Fr. Liszt, Gretchen (Faust Symphony); nj ~ 
with piano; G. Pergolese (a) Nina; D. Scarlatti. 
(b) Qual Farfalletta Amante; L. v. Beetho n, | 


Symphony in E flat (Erolea), No. 8, op. 55, | 
soloist was Mme. Lillian Norton. ’As is seen, it 
was not a “first night”? programme in any partic-_ 
ular, but yet its elements were sufficiently w Ve 
grouped to keep up the interest outside of the musie 
charm. The 


wt Wy a 
2 
n 
“ 
¢ 
a 


soloist appeared twice, a very unnu a 
at these concerts, but one which is) 
worthy of repetition. Miss Norton was enthusias- 
tically applauded, being recalled each time , 
twice recalled after the Hendel aria, “Let th 

bright seraphim.” Her voice seems to have 
improved greatly in Strength and ie | a 


although exceedingly cold ’ 
bility m 
the way of resonant fullness. The lack of 


warm 

soul to the singing detracts from the magnetism of 
a on. 
the minds of 
indeed, her voice seems like a hue 
bell. The King Stephen overture was hi 
enjoyable; it has somany lights and shades 
ul ever varying musical panorama is presen 
and when given as it was Saturday shows to 
advantago every changing picture. Liszt’s dr 
Sketch,of poetic faney is in itself entirely unintel 
og to one unacquainted with the tale of Fa 

ut to the student of Goethe it is a typical drama 
without actors. In the rendering of this as well as 
id all that cout 


be asked. The programme for mex yi 


rather than emotion as the result in 
the audience, 


ae,” 


poco piu vivace) 


It is very generally understood that the ser-_ 
vices of the Boston Symphony orchestra dur- 
ing the nine weeks following the close of the 
Symphony concerts in Music Hall, will D 
utilized in a series of concerts throughont t 
country, under Mr. Gericke’s dir 2ctlor 
itis also understood that Mme. Ne 
will be the soloist of the tour. — 
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_. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


7 


The programme of the sixth concert, given in : 


J seating Hora Tovernches 
Boston SympuHony Concerts.— The sixth 


ri symphony concert in Musie Hall, Saturday 
| evening, began with a performance of Beetqoven’s 


overture to King Stephen; the remaining num- 


{bers on the programme performed by the 


orchestra being Listz’s Faust symphony, and. 
Beethoven symphony in E flat. The soloist 
was Mme. Lillian Norton. Again the superior 
intelligence shown in the lead of Mr. Gericke 


j was quite as evident as that indifferent re- 


ual farfalletta amante, 


e—a 

tN : ny in E flat ( ‘No 3, 0p. 55 : 

~~ ‘Mime. Lillian Norton was th Selsace.’ si 
The overture to “Konig Stephan,’ written for. 
the opening of the theatre in Pesth, is not one of | 


Beethoven’s strongest works; the great man, like 
other great men, was not always at high-water 
mark, especially when it came to writing 
an occasional composition. 
singularly loosely constructed, and the best thing 
about itisthat one feels all through that it 
is by Beethoven; his stamp is on it, if the impres- 
sion be rather wanting in sharpness of outline, 
The “Gretchen” movement from Liszt’s “Faust’’ 
Symphony is one of the things that is found to be 
beautiful by many who are by no means sworn 
admirers of Liszt’s music. To us it has always 
seemed a terribly tormented and sophisticated 
free improvisation on themes which are in them- 
selves of the vaguest sort. The whole thing is so 
_ affected in its escence, and so desultory in treat- 
ment that it seems alwc 3t a sacrilege to associate. 
it with Goethe’s Gretchen. ‘There are beauties in 
it,to be sure—the orchesération, for one thing, 
is marvellously elaborate and rich—but it 
seems a forced, hothouse growth, at best, 
artificial from beginning to end. It, as well as 
the overture, was very beautifully played. But 
forareally grand performance, give us that of 


This overture is | 


sponse to it that seems so often to thwart: his ° 
most praiseworthy efforts. He was no doubt ag- 
gravated by this shortcoming, or his attempt to 
hiss the orchestra into a respectable submission 
to his authority would not so frequently have in- 
truded itself upon the musical effect of the per- 


formance, but the misfortune of it all was that 
the orchestra either would or could not be hissed 
down, so to speak, and thus was an intelligent _ 
direction placed at an absurd disadvantage. ’ 
Some of the playing, however, was highly credit- 
able to both leader and orchestra. ‘The Faust’ 
Symphony, for example, was given out with’ 
marked unanimity and sympathy of feeling, and 
with effects that were well-contrasted, faithful to 
the spirit of the work, and at every point expres- 
sive. A good performance was afforded of the 
unimportant yet interesting overture to King | 
Stephen, It was the symphony that served to | 
illustrate the inefficiency of the orchestra as at 
present organized. Such an imperfect perform- 
ance of the work has probably not been heard in 
Boston for years. In the allegro movements 
each member of the orchestra seemed to be playing: 
on his own responsibility and with an indiffer- 
ence to any higher authority which not even the 
obtrusive hissing of the conductor could over- 
come. Imagine a performance of this work by 


j the Gewandhaus orchestra, or one under Mr, 
| Thomas. 


Ihe first violinists of the Boston sym- 


the *Eroica” symphony! It is not often that one | phony orchestra are evidently in need of more 
hears a great work so surely, strongly and sympa- / experience—but their lack of sympathy with the} , 
theticallyinterpreted. The tempi wereadmirable, | “irection of Herr Gericke would seem almost |, 
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and the playing unexceptionable in point of 
clearne38, accent and fire. In a word, the per- 
formance was up fo the orchestra’s and the con- 
ductor’s highest standard so far. Mme. Norton 
8. ng ‘Let the Bright Seraphim’”—the obbdligato te 
which was excellently played by Mr. Bagley—very 
¢ffectively and brilliantly; there was, perhaps, a 
thought too much of Italian operatic ex- 
pansiveness in her style. The song might 
have been sung more simply and nobly, 
but there was a touch of true fire 


and enthusiasm in the singing that told upon the | 


‘audience very strongly. Thesame lack of ‘per- 
fect simplicity was to be felt in Mme. Norton’s 
‘singing of the two smaller songs, but her beauti- 
ful voice and decided personal charm went far 
fs eh ane them enjoyable. One would like 
| > @ way, where that new accompani- 
ment to Nina’ (with all the modern “ 
ments, 80 to speak) came from! The next pro- 


gramme is: | | ‘ 3 
hubert—U in ae 
yy 

‘Schuman: phony in C major, No. 2, op. 61. 
_ Mr. C, M. Loeffler will be the violinist, 


_ sufficient to justify another importation. Some-} 


, body has blundered. Boston has lost a sym- 
j; phony orchestra of well-nigh matchless merit, 
though the conductor is the same. Yet it is the 
testimony of a number of his orchestra that he 
finds much more instruction is required, and 


} that the rehearsals are much ve ibe rar st 
rst, | 


j year. Thereasons for this areas follows: | 
the conductor is in need of the codperation of an 
experienced concertmeister; and secondly, of a 
band of violinists who are capable of producing a 
forte without a rasping and a scraping that are a 


| not disturb his equinimity of temper to the extent 
, of impelling him to hiss out in public his own re- 
® buke of their ridiculous inefficiency. 


' Mme, Norton was received with marked ny | 
ity; and ‘the } 
) rich, warm tones of her remarkable voice did not | 
fai: of justice either to the Heendel aria or to the | 

songs by Nina and Scarlatti. So adequate was |. 


‘| si She sang with rare virtuosi 


her excellence in such directions that: one could 


easily overlook an intonation that was by no 


means perfect, yet not so deficient as ig aoriopely he 


offend. Mr. H. G. Tucker played the accompan 


ments to the songs by Pergolese and Scarlatti, 


and with exquisite effect. 


positive nuisance in their effect upon the perform-. 
ance; and thirdly, of an organization that shall |. 
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jor, No. 2, op. 61. 


D SYMPHONY in B minor. 
Sostenuto assai; Un poco piu vivace; Allegro ma non 


Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto.— 


~ 
4 


PROGRAMME. 
E 
SOLOIST: 


troppo.— Scherzo (Allegro vivace)..Adagio espressivo.— 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in G minor, No. 1, op. 26. 
Allegro molto vivace.— 


Allegro moderato; Adagio; Allegro energico. 


UNFINISH 
SYMPHONY in C ma 


t. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


VII. CONCERY. 
NOVEMBER 28TH, AT 8, P.M. 


MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 


Boston Music Hall. 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


SATURDAY, 
CHUBERT. 

MAX BRUCH 

ROB, SCHUMANN. 


FR. S 


— ---— 
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‘SEVENTH SYMPTIONY. CONCERT. 
A beantiful. presentation of Schubert's un- 
finished symphony began on Saturday-evening 
last, the seventh symphony concert, every due 
effect of tone color and every tender turn in the 
géntie yet profound eloquence being apparently |: 
felt, as they evidently were conveyed, by the 
orchestra. In the first movement the deicious 
contrasts between the delicate softness of the 
simpler phrases and the rebuster richness ot the 
united voicings were pertectly maintained, and 
the tempered gravity of the second movement | 
was givem with just sufficient strength and 
earnestness. The audience recognized the per- 


formance as a remarkably fine piece of sym- | 


phony reading and applauded with great hearti- » 
ness at the close. 

The Bruch viclin concerto which followed— 
that in G miner, No. 1, op. 26~conld not 
help sounding at first a little thin and weak, 
beginning, as it does, with that short, unim- 
portant hittie recitativelike phrase fer the zole 
instrument. It is unquestionably a fine work, 
and it has its noble mements, particularly when 
it appreaches to the temper of some portions of 
the “Odysseus,” but it is. mure sentimental than 
strong, more sweet than brilliant, and therefore 
suffered in following close upon the ample, deep, 
soulful peauty of the Schubert andante. Mr. 
Loffier, nevertheless, won himself great ereait 
and favor by his ren:ering of it. At first he 
seemed to feel the insufliciency of tne opening 
allegro as contrasted with the preceding 
music, and forved his tene a little toward 
hardness; but as the effect of the symphony 
sound grew remoter and fainter he guickly 
came into exact relationship with bis work, and 
continued with all his usual refinement ot tone 
and style. In the adagio he was at his very best, 
and delivered that sweet movement with de- 
lightful equanimity and purity. The final alle- 
gro, with its faint savour of a military meod, was 
also played exeellently—with lightness, clear- 
ness anda fine cheerfulness. Mr. Liffier’s per- 
formance was thoroughly enjoyed by the audi- 
ence, and, highly as it was appreciated, would 
undoubtedly have been still more esteemed if 


_ the composition ef the programme had favored 
| hem and the concerto witb a better relief, 


The only other number was Schumann’s second 
Symphony. As a whole, the reading of this 
Standard and familiar werk was a good one, and 
the contrasts of tone in the different massings 
of strings, wooden wind and brass were often 
remarkably distinct and pleasant, the latter be- 
ing agreeably recognizable at several puints in 
the first movement. The scherzo was rather ae- 
termined in its gayety, but it is not an easy 
movement to give with the necessary positive 


mess and yet in the fanciful lightness of touch. 


In the finale there was a great deal of animation 


Shown, and tho swift running phrases which 


pass across from part to part were connectedly 
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The’ Spinphinny aieeatty < s ‘a 
Loeffier, Soloist. oo 8 z 


pS PSII EN OL ae PU) rt Co 
The seventh of the season’s concerts by th 
« Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. W 


Gericke conductor, was given at Musie Hall 


ha 


last evening with the following as the pro 
gramme; | P 
Unfinished symphony in B minor...........Fr. Schubert 
Concerto for vidi in G minor, No, 1, 

Op. 26.. 6s 
Symphony in U major, No. 3, op. 61....Rob. Schums 


It is useless to further criticise Mr. 
icke’s lack of ability and good taste as a 
gramme maker. He is in a position to 
out his own ideas, regardless of the wish 
and desires of his audiences, and the a 
mination shown by this conductor toi : 
public opinion can only be deplored. | 
audiences at the public tohastanis 
Friday, and at last evening’s conce tt t 
gave unmistakable evidence of the 


lack of appreciation of the prog 
presented, and there’ was 


i) 
Ay 


Such 


marked contrast in their reception of the co h- : 


ductor and their acknowledgment of, h 
efforts, compared with the correspondin 
characteristics of audiences in former seas ons, 
that there is no reasonable doubt but that Mr. if 
Gericke is fast losing the sympat y and 
kindly feeling of the ede of | 
concerts. The soloist of cin 
was Mr. *C. M. Loeffler, ‘ae viol st, 
who shares the first desk with the conce 
master, Mr. Kneisel; and his popularity, 
reason of his good work in former sez 
was shown by the pleasant rece : 
him, Mr. Loeffler’s playing in the eon 
was characterize re! refinement rather t n 
breadth of style, and his interpretation of t 
solo part of the composition was hig 

oyed. His sterling worth as.a music 

gain shown in the intelligence and ; 
finisn of his work, and he well merited t , 
commendation whieh he recelyed'as he e mod 
estly resumed his place in nish ‘a. The 
reading of the Schubert unfini mphony ~ 
was an admirable one, eauty of. 
its ne oe pg was 

rominence, 

ere test of the maanon! di in 

der the most favorable circumstanee, 
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el Music Mall. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

Considered by itself, the programme of Satur- 
day evening, which consisted of the ‘“Unfin- 
ished Symphony,”’ Schupert; concerto for yio- 
lin, No. 1, op, 26, Max Bruch; symphony in C, 
No. 2, Schumann, was an admirable example of 
what is fitting to be played at a Sympbony con- 
ceit. We are not now speaking of schools of 
composition and nationalities, but selection and 
arrangement. In our desire to see a more liberal 
laste and a progressive spirit exercised Iu choos- 
ing the programmes for the symphony orchestra 
we by no means forget what is the province of 
the symphony and what the popular concert. 
The choice ef the Bruch violin concerto, to be 
played between the fragment of Schubert’s and 
the Schumann Symphony No. 2, gave just the 
right tonie, which must have been wholly lacking 
if oze of the greater classic works for vio- 
lin solo, or even some of the Paganini won- 
der sketches had been played instead. What 
makes this work of Bruch so interesting is 
the fine orchestration in the accompaniment, 
Which becomes, not the subjective part, but a 
The faci is 
the concerte, though aserious work, is a modern 
one, and it contains innovations that bespeak 
both fine thought and originality: an ignoring 


of the standard solemnity in works of this kind 
_ marks it,.and although it may never be heard a 
_ century hence, it is tcday genuine and spirited, 


SESS st 


er 


and holds the listencr’s attention for what it is. 
Mr, Loefiler’s playing of the solo part was 
warm and brilliant. <A certain unfamiliarity 
with the work necessitates a hesitating opinion 
a8 to his performance, but we received the im- 
rression that it was unequal; the violinist’s 
powers of execution and freedom in cantabile 
playing being offset by a lack of strength in the 
climaxes, and he was further disturbed by shar- 
ing inanot wholly successful ensemble. Mr. 
Loefter is 9. favorite with symphony audiences, 
and was heartily greeted as he left his desk 
in the orchestra, and again, after the concerto. 
He also received a bouquet of flowers. The 
“Unfinished” of Schubert presents some of the 
loveliest music ever written for orchestra. It is 
as & page from the every-day experience of a fine 


_ Dature whose inspirations arv ideal, but who, like 


all the rest of mankind,cannot free himself from 


human commotion and belittlements. 


_ makes one cry out in sympathy. | 
instrumental writing is more beautiful use made 
_ Of the wood-wind instruments. 


It pic- 
tures a mental cenflict. The exceeding tender- 
ness of its quieter moods will always give it a 
foremost place in the cbapter of music, while its 
passion, though it justifies the mwésical picture, 

Nowhere in. 
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‘eft little to be desired, only an eboe. The 
_ Schumann symphony, strangely enough, $ con. 
ceived by one similarly born, a character of fine 
intent, whose yearnings were towards wha t Wi 
noblest; with endowments beyond his allows, 
his whole life a conflict with fate. The © major 
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Gericke didnot play last season. While i 
thought Beethoven was Schumann’s model,, h: § i 
symphonies show a hesitation in accepting the — 
classical form, and a breaking away from tra. 
ditions which indicate temperament as well as. 
originality. The one in C comes nearer theclag- 
sic models than the earliest in B flat, or the one in | 
i flat, op. 97. It has the typical divisions, 
though the scherzo precedes the adagio, and the 
first movement has the character of an intro. 
duction to the whole, being written in varying 
tempi and containing several of the motives 
which are used in the scherzo, adagio and con- 

cluding allegro molto yivace, We do not see 
how Schumann could have been so perplexing, 
and remained so long a riddle in the music of 
the past generation. The writer could but fee aly 
explain the impression he receives from these 
symphonies, and he docsn’t even threaten to 
try; suflice it to say that they are absorbing; in 
construction, color and idea they are expressed 
in such language as comes only with genuis. 
Mr. Gericke’s art in conducting has seldom been 
better expressed than in bis work of Saturday 
evening. But why was it that people left the 

| hall before the end of the symphony, at 9.20? 

| Is it become a habit, in view of so many long 

and wearisome programmes, that no power of 

| disc1imination is left? Next Saturday’s oro, 

| gramme, while it doesn’t extend beyond the 


+. 


Geiman frontier, is nevertheless representative 
ofan active and thinking epoch, It opens with 
the intreduction to the third act O1 mea asta 
tersinger;’’ Mr. Giese plays the Volkmann con- — 
certo for violoncello, op. 33, and Rheinberger’s 
‘Wallestein”’ symphony played by the Philhar- 
monic Society in 1881, we believe, completes the 
list, . at, | 
The rumor that Mr. Higginson will abandon 
the Symphony concerts at the conclusion of this 
season is growing louder. Many credit it asa 
truthful prophet, 


It is reported that Mr. Henry L. Higginson is 
, exceeding wroth at the rumor that the symphony 
r concerts will be discontinued at the end of this 
| Season; moreover, that he wishes it distinctly 
| understood that if he should die, the public of 
Boston will find out how determined he is to 
carry the matter through, since he has so pro- 
vided that such an accident should not interfere 
with the scheme. 
is a Steinway. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra took place at Music Hall last night. There was a 
large attendance. The programme consisted of but 


ished Symphony, which was beautifully and s mpa- 
thetically read, and its performance, for finish, delicacy, 
grace of expression and resinement of style generally, 


was the best work the orchestra has done this season. | 


Both strings and wind acquitted themselves admirably. 
The symphony was Schumann’s in€ major No. 2, 
by no means the composer’s most interesting 
achievement in this field of his art, des- 
ite the strength of the first allegro and the 
beauty of the adagio. ‘This latter movement was ex. 
guisitely played. The scherzo did not receive such 
excellent treatment, and was given ina style somewhat 
dry and heavy. The finale was played with fire, but 
not always with clearness and precision. The soloist 
was Mr. C. M. Loefiler, who performed Max bruch’s 
concerto No. 1 for tor violin. r. Loeffier’s playing was 
delightful throughout; charming in its clearness, 
breadth of style, warmth and refinement of expression, 
and decision, brilliancy and mastery of technique. 
The adagio was given with great simplicity of style, 
purity of intonation and delicate tenderness of senti. 
ment. The interpretation was artistic and musicianly 
throughout in both conception and execution, and 
among its abundant merits, not the least was 
the freedom from affectation and mere virtuosity 
that characterized it from beginning to end. The 
artist thoroughly deserved the spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic outburat of sincere applause that greeted 
his efforts. He was twice recalled by some of the hear- 
tiest plaudits of the season. The programme for the 
next concert is: Introduction to the third act of “The 
Mastersingers,” by Wagner; Volkmann’s Concerto: for 
Violomcello, op. $3, and Rheinberger’s “Wallenstein” 
Symphony, erroneously announced for the first time, it 
having been performed in Boston on two previous oc. 
casions. The soloist will be Mr. Fritz Giese. 


treo Vasc. 
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Boston SyMpHONy Concerts.—It requires 
but brief mention in order to do justice to the 
importance of the seventh symphony concert ‘in 
Music Hall on Saturday evening. In illustrat- 
ing the kind of svmphony concerts that the Bos- 
ton public tolerated a quarter of a century ago, 
both as regards programme and performance, 
Mr. Gericke was again eminently successful. 


Nothing short of a surpassingly good performance |: 
only praise. The orchestra has never done broader 


of Schubert’s familiar symphony in B minor— 
the untinished sympliony--could have justified 
its selection, but the performance, while respecta- 
ble, fell far short of such standards as ‘Thomas, 
and even Mr. Gericke, on former occasions, aud 
With a competent orchestra, has been enabled to 
illustrate. Why not have selected one of the 
most important and interesting of the Schumann 
Symphonies instead of the one in C major? 
After the first movement the performance became 
unbearably void of color, and was rebuked y 
many, including well known connoisseurs, leay- 


three numbers, the first of which was Schubert’s Unfin- - 


4 
would have borne more power. The first movement 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


The programme of lust night was eminently clas- 
sical, yet noone who hes a spark of music in his sou! 
will say that it was dull. Schubert’s unfinished » 


Symphony, tor example, is not in epic, but in lyric 
Style. It is a succession of the most bewitching and 


finely contrasted melodies, veritable tunes which the | 


unmusical auditor may whistle, if he chooses to. 
~The Bruch violin concerto No. 1 is, to be sure, some- 


what built up on thematic treatment, but not of the | 


complex order, and Bruch is also melodious in the 
broadest, modern sense. As to the Schumann sym- 


phony in C, we pity the clod who is not moved by. 


the nobility of its slow movement, and the power of 
its allegro. Therefore, while the unmusical auditor 
may have been frightened by the classical character 
of the names of composers and pieces, the concert, 
far from being a dry one, was just of the kind 
where musician and general public can meet and 
equally enjoy themselves. The month before 
Christmas is not conducive to long criti- 
cisms in & busy newspaper office, and 
lack of space enforces brevity of review. 
The Schubert symphony went with an excellent en- 
semble, the brusque contrasts being excellently given, 
although the forzando effects of the first movement 


also was taken rather slow, and seemed to us to lack 
contrast with the andante because of it. The per- 
formance of Mr. Loeffler in the Bruch concerto was, 


as one may always expect from him, musiclanly 
and effective; especially well did he bring out the 


working up of the two chief motives of the noble 
adagio, although the orchestra was a trifle rough 


| Once or twice in this. In the finale there was a 


ing the hall before the commencement of the | 


adagior expressivo. Mr. C. M. Loeffler, the 
soloist, performed the first of the concertos for 


uncharacteristic of his eminently good abilities 
48 a virtuoso, that it would seem unfair to com- 
-mentat length upon the effect of his effort, be- 
yond regretting that his playing lacked inten- 
-Sity, breadth, accuracy and expressiveness, albeit 
& virtuoso more thoroughly interesting and capa- 
ble than Mr. Loeffler when at bis best it would 
be difficult to name. 


| soupcon of flatting at the first, but this immediately 


passed away, and the end came with brilliant effect, 
amid great applause and floral tributes. For the 
performance of the Schumann symphony we have 


or more majestic work. The sweep and élan of the 
finale was inspiring, the swells of tone of the adagio 
were exquisite, in short, as regards the entire work 
we can only shout “ Bravi” to conductor.and orches- 
tra. 

aren Blasslc Bar vard, yor ‘St 
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violin by Max Brach, but in a style so wholly | 4 


Symphony orchestra have 

achinery for tuning them in- 

Stantaneously works very well, the drum heads have 

suff so much in the voyage that they may have 
to be replaced. ; 
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"ments of the peeipate phen anes were tory bose: OO en ere ty 
| _ tifally played, Mr. Gericke showing, in the first | <i isk Rey ee ps yet 
movement, great ski!) and Reccreg ledlawit es etl an Ling ape eg Lp 
cult and dangerous of aj] matters pertaining | * vert, Uniit: ‘SYMP 
to the interpretation of music, a delicate 205 1 ob 
ne unobtrusive modification of the tempo | op 61. 
just the mght places. The way in 8) yiny 
| eaia he slightiy slackened his beat at |. 
the entrance of the second thems, and returned ; 
to the origina) tempo later on, was simply master- 
ly. The great Schumann C-major Symphony was |‘ 
piayed more smoothly and clearly than we re-. 
member to have heard it here before; tor ence | wa 
‘even the second part of the first- movement did preci 
not sound ragged. As for the effectiveness of the ON« 
performance, it seems beyond a doubt that this | 4.” 
symphony of Schumann’s (as well as the one in yeck 
D minor) suffers immensely from being playedin was 
a very large hall; even more than the more mod- | tile st 
estly scured symphonies of Mozart and Haydo. | 
In the matter of instrumentations, Schumann had | 
now and then some wonderful inspirations; | 
the use be makes of the instraments always shows { ti 
a fine intelligence of design, and is never mean- | 2° 
_ingless nor merely at nap-hazard, But he rarely | jy). 
shows that peculiar technical skill in scoring | jure 
which marks the great masters of the orchestra; | 15 b 
he rarely succeeds in what might be called play- ‘™ I 
ing his instruments for all they are worth, To {5 
venture upon a slight hyperbole, it seems at tlmes mar 
as it Mozart or Haydn knew how to get more ‘mod primo; . 
tone out of a pair of oboes than Schumann often | — Wallenstein n Symp yy ¢ hy: BETES: 
does out of his whole wind band. Certainly Schu- | ;,, Ave) ‘Camp (alle gretto’ 3; 4 
mann’s peculiar orchestration lacks that dynamic | Death (moderato, poco piu. mo 
vigor which can cope successfully with | adagio, tempo prima), first | 
large spaces, That there was no real! 
Vitality in the playing last Bate), 
urday. evening was patent enough to, 
the careful listener; but in the effect it produced r « 
we could not but feel unpleasantly the dispropor.) 
tion between the energy of tone and acceutand) 4. a | 
the tremendous intrinsic impetuosity of the mu- | +" PTO Tenge 
sic. The vital essence of the tone of the orches- |?” ny cones ert last i evenit 
tra evaporated in the too large hall, still, this | niga 
was merely the result of an unfortunate outside | \7~ ngage talnPherp nasa ring 2509! 
Bon the ty of the performance itself — ache! if ag nd symphon 
calls tor nothing short of very high praise. Mr. a sas nann’s rit meters bis 
Loeffier’s playing of the Max Brach concert was quis! Se ai p sprge len : 
_marked by all the fine qualities for which this | ** voness "ee hadnt acltad cia dar 
young violinist is noted—precision, purity of in- 
tonation, intelligence — | 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1885. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the seventh concert, givenin © 


the Music Hail Saturday evening, was— 


Schubert, Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 
Max Bruch. Viohn Concerto No, 1, in G minor, Op. 26. 
Schumann, Symphony No. 2, in C, Op. 61. 


Mr. C, M. Loeffler was the violinist, 

A truly admirable programme! The two move- 
ments of the Schubert symphony were very beau- 
tifnlly played, Mr. Gericke showing, in the first 
movement, great skill and taste in that most ditti- 


neet him zather, more than nalf way. Hewas, on 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


this occasion, far from well accompanied, if the 
truth must betold. He was very warmly greeted 
by the audience, and loudly applauded at the ciose 
ofthe concerto. The next programme is— 


pa nee -Introduction to Act IL. of’ Die Meistey- 


at - Violoncello concerto, Op, 33 


allenstein’’ 
r. rise Giese will be the “cellist. ib Fg ony 


| enth coneert of the carmen Ore 


evening included in its programme but tt 


tions—another of Mr. Gericke’s unfo: 
rangements, They were goodin the 
should have been heard in separate 
connection with music of less length ; : 
severe character. The selections were: fr s ; 


, bert, Unfinished Symphony in B mino Ms : 
cult and dangerous of all matters pertaining | Bruch, Concerto for vieuin, in G minor, ye op. 


to the interpretation of music, a delicate |26; Rob. Schumann, Symphony in © 
and unobtrusive wodification of the tempo | op. 61. The soloist was Mr. CM. Loeffler. Both 
in just the mght places. The way in | 8Y™phonies were interpreted with rare ood fee h 


lig and grace of action, but in the unfinished work 
| which he slightly slackened his beat at | of gcnubert the better execution was lanifested, 


the entrance of the second theme, and returned | An especial word of praise is due the violins 
| to the original tempo later on, was simply master- mehr 2 a perfec tion of tone. Nest | th ‘ise 
: , Pr of the second movement of the Sch e 

J: Sno Ereat en ¥ trap eye RORY: WER when all the first violins are carrying the s 

piayed more smoothly and clearly than we re- | 41) the other instruments are lost to earing, ¢ 
member to have heard it here before; tor ence was such an unanimity of action, such an acute 
even the second part of the first movement did precision tone, that it seemed a, noe. 4 DU 
not sound ragged. As for the effectiveness of the ONE single violin was givin oO we 0. 
performance, it seems beyond a doubt thatthis Melody. That one example was 8 


: to show how truly the Symphon Orchestra ¢. ne 
symphony of Schumann’s (as weil as the one in reckoned as an orchestra of artists. Mr, Loeffler 


D minor) suffers immensely from being playedin was warmly greeted as he advanced to the fro it of 
a very large hall; even more than the more mod- the stage, and at the close received a most e . 


. Slastic testimonial, being twice Bibi and ae : 
estly scured symphonies of Mozart and Hayda. coi od with a floral tribute. His bri “in- 
'n the matter of instrumentations, Schumann had gjsjve iaving, full of refinement of pete an 


ddeci- 
now and then some wonderful inspirations; sion of character, is musical strength itself, Sor ne q 
the use be makes of the instraments always shows | tines his notes are hard, but at other times the @ 


. , ' ' -abound in tenderness, "and they are alway’ 
* ine intelligence of design, and is never mean- | fraught with expr ession that they set to fi nah 
spgless nor merely at hap-hazard. But he rarely ‘imagination of every hearer, allowing him 


shows that peculiar technical skill in scoring | bg up scenes from the living music. _ My, - vies 
whicb marks the great masters of the orchestra; 18 bold in his playing, but the bold vigor is io 


tempered with sensitiveness. The programme for 
ne rarely succeeds in what might be called ‘play- (UT ait tivis ee ianowar ail Wagner—In ne for | 
ing his instruments for all they are worth. To tion to Third Act (The Mastersingers) ; tlegre te 


venture upon a slight hyperbele, it seems at times imann—Concerto for Violoncello, op. egTo 
as if Mozart or Haydn knew how to get more moderato, vivace, tempo primo; Jos. Rheinb rger 


tie ‘a 
tone ont of a pair of oboes than Schumann often | oom. fuwcu) ; 2 Thekla Wiagiomon troppo) be re : ang 


mann’s peculiar orchestration lacks that dynamic | | Death (moderato, poco piu meken allegro ce, 

vigor which can cope successfully with | adagio, tempo primo), ie time. Soloist, 1 ar 

large spaces, That there was no real | Fritz Giese. rao tk TTR 
lack of vitality in the playing last Sat de NR MERA MOAT EY ig 4 + 

urday evening was patent enough to MR. LOEFFLER’S SOLO, , Soy 

the careful listener; but in the effect it produceG gne of the Members in a Delightfal 

om ries not but feel unpléeasantly the dispropor. Symphony Programme. ; 
t10D between the energy of tone and accent and — 

the tremendous intiinsio impetuosity of the mu- | The pinay he DreeEted '8y ae bo 
sic. The vital essence of the tone of the orches- phony staging yh ws arene eee x 
tra evaporated inthe toolarge hall. Still, this . ee illiant .s Keer trinity Belt a nc 
was merely the resuit of an unfortunate outside | sad yon rn aie concerto for violin, ard 
condition; the quality of the performance itself G fe48 nme se peasy sy syhony That asks 
calls tor nothing short of very high praise. Mr. | "CO UP4nns Bec a v My: 


| Loeffier’s playing of the Max Brach concert was | iad ae aead ete! ‘are déitusae wae os 
marked by all the fine qualities for which this w Mid nr vey 


young violinist is noted—precision, purity of in- Bg irae jee wna. ‘the ‘boloiek: amas no 
tonation, intelligence and wousicianly feeling. stranger to symphony audiences. 

Mr. Loeffler plays with a fine internal heat; he car- gortaimly has not lost eAx pt his eee i 

ries through Jong climaxes with admirable fimish or his artistic ins | 

etrength. What he still lacks is abandon and per- | a, bee Rg ea FB gals Belong ge ree: 

fect communicativeness; he does not irradiate a)) peated recalla The Schumann number. —-" 
| the heat that is in him, and his playing often | wassplenJidly ployed. 


seems colder than it really is. The listener has to 
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Music in Boston. 

| | Boston, November ao. 
HE seventh Symphony Concert of this season took place 
! last evening at Music Hall, when the following works were rendered : 


| i 7 | hubert 
finished Symphony, B minor. ...................4. | id ake batee ae 
Ebene fob violin, & mieor, on. 96. oni cid'cnsnsd sondldvhiue tandikaeges See 


Symphony, C major, op. 61.......ccccccccecsseccces Aeaesteeecns .. omhumann 
y soloist was Mr. C. M. Loeffler. A good deal of grumbling was to be 


heard about town yesterday and the day before after the public rehearsal,/ 
because Mr. Gericke chose to present two ** symphonies,’ Although Schu-| 
‘bert’s work is as yet unfinished (what achance for one of your modern| 
tinkerers !), and only consists of two movements, people did not stop to con- 
‘sider this, They saw that two of the three numbers on the program were 
labeled ‘‘symphony,”’ whether one was finished or not, and found fault. 
‘They are bound to, you know, otherwise they would not be critics. 

At first the orchestra (on account of the new men, of course,) was blamed. 


'The playing was too rough, too crude—in short, not at all the thing yet.| 


Then, when the playing became smooth and even, it was the programs. 
When the playing and the program happen to be all right the soloist gets it. 


And when the playing, the program and the soloist happen to pass rater | 


the electric light is sure to go out at the wrong time, or something else i 

up and thus there is always something to grumble at. The same the world 
over, I suppose. But Mr. Gericke, fortunately for himself, has a five years 
contract, does not read the papers, does not take any advice nor listens to the 
-gramblers, but does what he pleases and can therefore stand it, even if mi 
cannot. To return, however; as far as 1 am concerned,I had no fault t 

find with the program, I have never yet listened to the Schubert move-— 


ments without discovering new beauties in them. The first may well 


called tragic, as if Schubert, when writing it, had had a premonition of his 
early death. After the first motive quiet and sad comes the beautiful second 
motive in G, as if there might be a bright side to life after all; suddenly, 
however, it breaks off, and without warning the C minor chord comes crash- 
ing in like fate, sending a shudder through one, so strange and unearthly is 
the effect. I own I succumb to it every time. 
The opening of the ** Durchfiihrung ”’ is also exquisite, and again the end 
of the first movement, with its weird and so often reiterated three-note 
motive on B,C sharp, and D. The rendering was very good. Although the 
‘first movement was not so poetic as might be wished the second made 
amends. Mr. Loeffler played the Bruch concerto excellently. He has a fine 
technic, good tone, phrases well, and is in all respects a thorough artist and 
musician. He was presented with a beautiful bouquet, which he deposited 
on the floor at his feet. It seemed to strike him, however, that the flowers 
were evidently not intended as a floor-board decoration, so he rose again, 
gathered them up. and carried them to the conductor’s chair, which perfor- 

mance was, of course, applauded by those among the audience who did not 
know any better. 


The Schumann symphony came next, The first movement was taken too | 


- fast, making it sound rather trivial in some places. The scherzo went splen- 
' didly the violins showing what they could do'to advantage. The adagio and 


MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

Naas Wet Ps ay male eh: 

2 Naa Boston, Nov. 30, 1885. - 
Thanksgiving week is a quiet one in concerts, 

and that, at least, gives the critic something to be 


thankful for. But after all we have t..any other 


causes for Thanksgiving in Boston. For example, . 


we are thankful that Mr. Gericke, in his sweeping 
discharges, did not discharge Mr. Higginson. We 
are thankful that one or two Americans are still 
left in our Symphony Orchestra, so that the 
United States language may be preserved from 
oblivion. Weare thankful that the programmes 
at these concerts are beginning to shorten, so that 
no one can become musically bilious from the 
richness of the feast. We are thankful that Mr. 
Neuendorff refrains from giving us further leaden 
librettos, and calling them “light” operas. We 
are thankful that new pianists begin to come to 
Boston, so that the resident pianists no longer feel 
so lonely as they did. And of course we are 
thankful for THe KryNore in its new form 
and appearance. The chamber concerts of the 
week were given on Monday afternoon by the 
Campanini quartette, in the evening by Mr. Frank 
Lynes, and Tuesday afternoon by Madame Hope- 
‘irk, All were successful. Mr. Lynes’s concert 
introduced several excellent compositions of his 
wn, Which were well received. 

Saturday brought the usual Symphony concert 
with the following programme : 


FR. SCHUBERT Unfinished symphony in B minor. 
| Allegro moderato.—Andante can 
moto, 


MAX BRUCH...... Concerto for violin, in G minor. 
0. 1, Op. 26.—Allegro moderato : 

Adagio; Allegro energico. 
ROB, SCHUMANN.....Smyphony in C major, No. 2, Op. 


61.—Sostenuto assai ; Un poco piu 
vivace ; Allegro ma non troppo. 


its adagio is a glorious movement. Anything 
more lofty and melodic than the interweaving of 
its two chief motives cannct easily be found. It 
_ Was splendidly given by Mr. Loeffler, who is cer- 
| tainly one of our foremost violinists, and a musi- 
| Clan of great earnestness. He never obtrudes his 
individuality into any work which he performs, 
He played the first two—continuous—movye- 
ments with superb effect. In the adagio, however, 
‘the orchestra could have had somewhat more 
unity. In the beginning of the finale, the soloist 
‘ showed the slightest trace of flatting, but this was 
. only momentary, and immediately passed away. 
His double stopping’ was done with ease, and 
. throughout his performance. there was a freedom 
‘from the tricks and affectations which mar the 
performances of so many violinists. The con- 
certo itself is a model of the true principles of 
this style of composition. With Rubinstein often, 
| and with Chopin always, the orchestra and solo 
instruments seem to have nothing in common, the 
latter being always prominent, the former evi- 
dently merely padding. With Bruch, as with Beet- 
hoven, this is not the case. The orchestra in this 
concerto is at times more interesting than the solo, 
The C major Symphony of Schumann is by no 
means as great as his B sharp symphony, or even 
his Cologne Symphony, but the opening allegro 
is full of the composer's rugged earnestness and 
the adagio is of entire loveliness. | 
The concert, as you see, was one of slow move- 

ments, that is, its finest portions ranged from 
adagio to andante. The performance of the sym- 
phony pleased me greatly, It was broad, noble, 
Schumannesque. For once Mr. Gericke dismissed 
his conservatism and let the orchestra give some- 
thing of power, and, therefore, the work was given 
with a schwung which carried the audience with it. 


—Scherzo (Allegro vivace),— ____ 


Adagio éspressivo.—Allegro mol- 
to vivace. 


oloist, : F : : ' ; Mr. C. M. Loeffler 


19 i 


| finale came out well, and do not call for any comment. NY in C minor, No. 1, op. 68. 


Next week Mr. Fritz Giese, the ’cellist, will play Volkmann’s concerto, op, 
33. and Jos. Rheinberger’s ‘* Wallenstein’ symphony will be given for the | 
‘“*second’’ time, and not the“ first,” as the program announced, because 
it was performed under my own direction at the second concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society on December 1, 1881, at Boston Music Hall. 

, Lovis Maas. 


N ot so formidably classical as it looks, and cer- tenuto; Allegro.__Andante sostenuto.... 
ainly not dry, for the Schubert Symphony is full agretto e grazioso._Adagio; Piu andante; 
Mf melody, and is by no means epic in grandeur. ‘Toppo, ma con brio. Piu allegro. 

'S effects are not produced by development, but 
purely by contrasts and sharp and sudden transi- 
ions, and, by the way, in these transitions, where 
he beautiful melody of the first movement is *O'ST: 
iterrupted by savage and dissonant chords, the 
atter could have had more power in the sforzando LARK-STEIN IGER. 
fects, Also, the movement was taken slower 
han usual, and as a consequence the following 


ndante lost part of the effect of contrast thereby. 


The Bruch concerto is weakest in its finale, but 


_ 
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R. WAGNER. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


~VUL GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER Dirt, Al 6. PR: 


PROGRAMME. 


H. BERLIOZ. OVERTURE. (Carnaval Romaine. ) 


R. VOLKMANN. CONCERTO for VioLONCELLO op. 33. 


Allegro moderato; Vivace; 
Tempo primo— 


INTRODUCTION vo Turrp Act. 
(The Mastersingers. ) 


SR unten a 


WALLENSTEIN SYMPHONY. 


I, INTRODUCTION (Allegro con f uoco) 
Il. THEKLA. (Adagio non troppo) 
Ill, WALLENSTEIN’S CAMP. (Allegretto.) 
CHAPLAIN’S SERVICE. (Poco piu moderato.) 
IV. WALLENSTEIN’S DEATH. (Moderato; Poco piu mosso; 
Allegro vivace; Adagio; Tempo primo.) 


JOS. RHEINBERGER. 


LL lt eeseeeenneens 


SOLOIST: 
MR. FRITZ GIESE. 
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THE I SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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; “ay 3 : | 
When one goes to the symphony concert ex- 
pecting to hear certain works performed, and 


his interest in what he has been led tu expect 
fas beeu whetted by the official programme 
_ paper of the concert giver, it strikes him as un- 
_ fair to find something added or something taken 


away, without justifiable cause, and we do not 
think fickleness of purpose ur ing@ecision on the 
part of the conductor of tne concerts as regards 
fixed programmes is justifiable. To be sure, the 
“Carnaval Romain” overture of Berlioz, which 
unexpectedly began Saturday’s concert, is good 
fun fer sympheny concert patrons who had about 
concluded that the French school of composi- 
tlun was of no account with Dictator Gericke, 
but nevertheless it was a makesbift number, and 
indicated less the comductor’s amenability to 
criticism than the need of something with which 


to help occupy the usual hour and a half devoted | 


to the concert. The applause which greeted its 
performance, the extra round which the conduc- 


tor was forced to acknowledge, indicated the | 


temper of the audience towards this point ef one 
school of cemposition. The overture itself is 
bizarre, net free from tinsel, and by no means 
represents the best of the other schools, but it 
came ftreshly and agreeably to those who, while 
bonoring the old masters and enjeying therm, 
feel that somewhere in this far reaching plan 
for orchestral music, there should bea place for 
the youths as weil as the grayLeards. The ether 


| Selections, the order being changed trom tuat 
| announced one week ago, was the Voikmann 


concerto for violoncello, intreduction to act IIL., 
“Die Meistesinger,’’ and Rbeiuberger’s ‘Wal- 
lenstein,” tone pictare written in the form of a 
Sympheny. The Wagner excerpt, preciuding the 
more reposeful and serene portions of the epera, 
is full of character, contemplative and reverent. 
It is scored delicately, the horns and brass never 
rising to forte, while the strings and wood wind 
instruments are used simply yet powerfully. 
The brass quartette of the orchestra has not 
played so well before this seasen, ana the render- 
ing of the whole bespoke the best vein ot per- 
formance. The “Wallenstein” symphony, played 
for the first time in Boston at a Philharmonic 
concert December 1, 1881, was at that time con- 


| Siderably dwelt upon in this column. A second 


hearing confirms it as eflicacious programme 
music, demonstrating emphatically its author’s 
eminent workmanship. Tue epening allegro 
con fucco is a rather mild preface for so stormy 
asubject, and is noteworthy, more for its fine 
manner of orchestration than suggestiveness of 
purpose. The second movement, “ilbekla,” 
adagic non troppe, picture the duke’s 
daughter as womanly and gentle, whereas she 
was of bold spirit and heroic fibre; yet the move- 
ment is well drawn and holds the listener. The 


third division of the symphony is picturesque 


with the action and scenes of camp life. ly pi- 
Cal rhythms, figures and diversieps well ilius- 
trate the motley assemblage that was contained 
within Wallenstein’s camp. A theme iilius- 
trating the army preacher is brought 1n towards 
the close with a sort of grim use of the woeds, 
which is very efféctive. In performance, Satur- 


+ 
in various places, yet while its sequence is con- 


plex and intricately developed, it rises to fine 
heights of power and is a vivid and por- 


_tentous climax. The work was played 
with good spirit, many tine gradations of tone | 
and allotments ot force being noticeable. The — 
Volkmann concerto represents a class of com po- | 


sitions that Mr. Giese seems to doté upon. Pos- 


sessing oppertunities for the Virtuose, it puts | 


the artist, the thinker, in the second place, It is 


a sort of free fantasia among eccentric intervals 
and very apparent difficulties. lts natura} melody |. 


shines out on occasions, but only te he dwarfed 
by measure upon measure of technical adorn- 
ment. Mr. Giese rides finely over difficulties, 


‘and fis performance fully upheld his 


reputation as a consummately fine player. 
The concert ended ac 9:20, notwith- 
standing the cuts in the Syinphony and 
the added everture. Mr. Gericke exercises a 


_ pleasant disdain for the intermission as a factor 


at the symphony concert. The printer’s line on 
the programme which indicates a breathing 
place, at least to the audience, evidently has no 


equivalent in Vienna pariance, as a listener at 
our Saturday concerts pever knows what to ex- 
pect. Next Saturday there will ve performed the 
whole of Beethoven's musie ty Goethe’s 
*““Kgmont,’’ the connecting poem being given to 
Mr. Howard M. Ticknor to read; Handel’s 


| **Wassecr-Musick,” and Miss Emma Juch will sing 


an aria from Spobr’s “Faust.” 


AT THE SYMPHONY. Slike. 


A Pleasant Programme Interpreted at 
Music Hall. 


The symphony concert: last evening was 
notable for a collection of interesting num- 
bers played inan unexceptional manner. 
Rheinberger’s ‘*Wallenstein” symphony, or 
“tone picture,” was the chief attraction. 
To those who remembered its brilliant pro- | 
duction here by thePhilharmonic orchestra | 
several years ago, it came as a wel- 
come renewal of pleasant emotions, and 
to those to whom it was new, as a revelation 
of the composer’s power and genius. Itisa 
brilliant and effective composition and if it 
does belong tothe order of “programme” 
music it certainly cannot be charged that it 
does not reach the results it aims for by 
pure and musicianly methods. There is } 


nothing in it to lower its tone from that of 
the higher works forthe orchestra and it 
was thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed 
last nicht by a large audience. 

Mr. Fritz Grise was the soloist and per- 
formed RK. Volkmaunn’s concerto for violon- 
cello (op. 33) in a_ scholarly and praise- 
worthy manner. That his playing awoke 
great and deserved enthusiasm it is hardly 
necessary to add. Berlioz had a place on 


_ the programme last niga Se did also Rich- 
t 


ard Wagner, the first in the overture “Car- | 
nival Roinaine,”’ and the second in the m- 
troduction to the third act of the “Master. 
singers.”” Both numbers were done effect 
ively and received considerable applause. — 
The concert next week involves a novelty 
in Beethoven’s music to. Goethe’s “Eg- 
mont,’’ the poem being read by Mr. Howard 


M. Ticknor. The complete programme is 


as follows: 


Wasser-Musik.... eetes ssceseccevecccosecees. ANGEL 


First time.) Rete 


: Aria, rr on ‘Emina Inch rtesereseeeB , r 


| 83 na ERMA iy, 
Music to Goethe’s “Egmont”...........B 
. intel +n jj. | 


day night, the last movement was cut ana hewn 


—— 
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| 
| 
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REVIEW OF RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE symphonic concerts have still been the most impor- 
tant musical events of the month in Boston. Mr. Gericke 
has been somewhat criticised for giving too heavy pro- 
grammes, and one is bound to admit that the works have 
been largely classical and educational; but the performances 
have been of the highest order of merit. The chief sym- 


phonies given since our last issue have been the Wallen- 
stein Symphony, by Rheinberger, and the Eroica. The 
latter received a stirring performance, and was somewhat 
novel to Boston in the matter of ¢empi. The Funeral 
March, for example, was taken somewhat more rapidly than 
we have been accustomed to hear it. The work, however, 
gained rather than lost in force by Mr. Gericke’s reading. 

The Wallenstein Symphony is decidedly tragic in its 
music, and seems to follow Schiller’s tragedy with some 
degree of realism. The finest movement is the picture of 
“ Wallenstein’s Camp,” where march rhythms seem to cross 
and recross, and trumpet fanfares are given with stirring 
effect. Yet it is not all purely military music. It pictures 
the hurly-burly, the wild and lawless character of the advent- 
urers who followed the ambitious Duke of Friedland. The 
finale was especially gloomy, not a ray of light, not a strain 
of joyous music, penetrating its sombre darkness. 

The bursting of the doors, and the assassination of Wal- 
lenstein, were graphically portrayed. But such music must 
be heard more than once to be understood by the public. 
The performance of the work was very near to perfection, 
the only faults noticeable being the temporary timidity of 
the trumpet parts and an occasional unclearness of the 
basses of the brass wind. 

The chief instrumental soloists have been Mr. Loeffler 
and Mr. Giese. Both are perfect artists in their way. Mr. 
Loeffler gave the beautiful Violin Concerto, No. 1, by 
Bruch,—a work full of glowing color, and yet a model of 
interesting thematic treatment. He made a great success. 
Mr. Giese performed Volkmann’s Violoncello Concerto, 
and, if we except a trifling unsteadiness at the beginning, 
gave it in a very broad and masterly manner. Berlioz’s over- 
ture — Carnaval Romaine — was excellently given at one of 
the recent concerts, the performance casting that of Thom- 
as’s Orchestra, in Boston, last season, in the shade. Alto- 
gether, the execution of the orchestra is improving; and the 
organization is a credit to the city and the country, and may 
take rank with the great orchestras of the world. The chief 
success made by a vocalist was that won by Madame Lillian 
Norton. She sang “ Let the Bright Seraphim” in a manner 
that evoked the greatest enthusiasm. 
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he Lighth Symphony Concert 
im Music Mall. 

usual, and thi the concert closed earlier th 

ae THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. added me a eaten dl the Berlioz over! 

The pregramme of the elghth concert, given 


Saturday evening, was: to be. given long enovgh b-Torehand to m 


Jip ow ont or Mba pay op. 35. 
erato; Vivace; 
: . Tempo primo— 
R. Wagner, Introduction to Third Act, (Die | had been added to the list published. 
Metstersinger.) ago, we were wholly unprepared. The st 


Jos, Rheinberger, Wallenstein ayn pho 
ntroduction (Al egro Son fuoco) § revel of this selection, although in stri 


] Wallenstein’s Camp. (Ailegretto. 


Chaplain’s Service. (Voco piu 

IV, Wallonstetirs Death. (Moderato; era og te, plause, which we hope 
Poco pin mosso; Alleuro vivace: | Ww ake more a i 
Adagio; Tempo primy.) 7 : appreciating Berlioz 


The ‘Wallenstein’? music was heard here at | 


Moy a Me 


Ut. Thekla, (Adagio non troppo) | cles its choice may have seemed too great & all 
for our conductor, warmed the audience a its. 
Me 


; } 7 “a 
j ow ‘ 4 P Pst ® A m y 
ust why, seem 
hy , Pept un” ot ond Ye 


i Berlioz, Overture, (Cirnaval Romain.) some mental memoranda, at least, so when omg 
: found the Berlioz ‘Car sl 
naval Romain” overture 


| 


_ than bis “Carnaval Remain.”’ The beautiful vet 


tery . troduction to the third aN is 
a Pbilbarmonic concert, Dec. 1, 1881. It is a ! was played with great Solsh emd-aneaeeil 
on. 


| 


little less solid than Mr. Gericke is w | 
, ont to give Mr. Giese was the soloist i : con- 
us as a leading selection, though it was written . certo, which we recall as tenes = hina 


by a good German professor. The story of the Mr. Henschel, twoseasonsago. Ente 


| Duke of Friedland 1s an auspicious choice for a « jhe solo instrument appears to cxpecal saa 


musical writer, being crowded with inci once 
| i . cident, , preference for unrest an P00 
| Sentiment, pathos and tragedy. Rheinberger , twice sounds a few bog pe a pe = tay 


haps, of greater consequence than any other | cance by the briliancy of ite setting that ‘it 


consideration; it, therefore, sb 

: ’ ’ Ows more plainly finally vapishes The " 

, ¥ . * ° Cc res » 

— a ana bea gn man of ideas. | that sort of sirtvosity seied Be “Gleee haln just Ki 
) usic one does not follow its | tebnic , ; ) R93 8 

seve 1¢ jue that is master! : ia 

wth gj eg fecling sure of the com- | tone which, while it countertelis the Guuhieiaane 

, Ot any given phrase | can be made as plaintive as the viola, thins at. 


or period, The introduction is simply an alle- foicing the most striking contrasts ine 


&fO tovcment, touching the ‘sterner 
chords | Mr. Giese plays with a w wh 
| , : , ar 
| i of MUSIC OF of mind with a beseechinz, | joired to hig paanition difth eoae sae 
| commanding grasp; its orchestration im- | bim with the three or four great se : 


presses one, but it is abstract music for all that ( d 
: : re “Wt ‘| tefore the public. At the ripe ied ef 

se = rie ~ ae fhekla,” if we did not | urday Beethoven’s music to prem pie 
daughter 4 : @ the name of the duke’s | will be given entire, the connecting eet 
sdagio-to represent # plea for rata co a anemone, }/tug been Grelzned vo Ms. Hi. te TickDor to: ok ) 
resent a plea for rain or a stealthy | Handel’s ‘‘Wasser-M Fe vig ad, 

| ‘Musik’ will also be beard 

’ 


approach upon a sutler’s tent, so manifold | 
‘ ; ate 
the pictures to the imagination; but Thekla was ip val we Emme Jock wil ag Oe 


& pretty strong-minded partisan, if we remem- — 


| oo aright, but we found in the music nothing 
eee Gee it. The third movement, “Wallen- N'C POEM. (The Tempest). op. : 
§ Lamp,’ with its coda by the army preach- ted movements: 


dance and frolic that are easily enough fash- 


er, 18 quite gingery and effective. Themes of Vminor. The Stor: 
: iT. * S LOTTI. 


be 


oved in camp I:fe are vividly presented in the [ofore Prospero’s cell 


| ig ea the sinuous triangle, the volatile pic- is by Solo Flute, Clarinet and Harp 
Colo, the cough-ridden oboe and thesuperiative 29 Wind. ; 


— ae. ~~ gee 


’ 
_ 


drum hbaye their full burden in working ont the ™*)°" Ptospero’s Tale. 

picture. Then the parson, gruff and patriotic, "¥0, 1 major. 

speaks impressively, first in the bassoon; eatil ager, mee Miranda. Episode with Caliban. 
he is echoed and supplemented throughout. the “0's potent art ee 
orchestral family. The last movement, ‘‘Wal- | 

lenstein’s Veath,’’ contains the finest workman- 

Ship. The quality of its orchestration is firmer, — 

it is better concentrated, and though richer use 


of material is made, it is strong and direct 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1885. — 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


‘fhe eighth concert was given in the Music Hall 
last Saturday evening, the programme being— 


Bortior.....seccessseesse. Overture, “Carnaval Romain ° 


D.. cose vee Concerto for violoncella, op. 83 

Wagner... -inte »duction to third act of “The Master- 
singers. 

Mhoinverger..ccoeessrs++seeee" Wallenstein” Symphony 


Mr. Fritz Giese was the ’cellist. Berlioz’s bril- 


liant “characteristic’’ overture was brilliantly | 


played in the most finished style, albeit hardly up 
t the composer’s intended tempo,if the yarious 
anecdotes about Serlioz’s conducting the work 
are to be credited. Nothing could have been 
finer in every way than the manner in which the 
beautiful and thoughtful introduction to the 
third act of ‘‘Die Meistersinger”’ was given. It 
ig rather a dangerous number to give separately 
as concert music; much of its true effectiveness 
lies ia its coming after the turbulent finale 
(street fight) of the second act of the opera. But, 
beautifully interpreted as it was,1t mad a pro- 
found impression last Saturday evening even in 
its detached shape. Rheinberger’s sym honv in- 
oreases one’s respect for its composer with every 
fresh hearing. Perhars it occupies somewhat of 
a middie ground between works of respectable 


mediocrity and works of real genius. It is far 


{60 good and solid a composition to be ranked as 
“Kopellmeistermusik,’ and yet it certainly does 


lack something of the inspiring quality of. 


genius. In this respect it falls short of the mark 
Rheiaberger reached in his pianoforte quartet, 
But, of the many symphonies which are almost 
works of genius, this “ Wallenstein” is surely one 
of the very best to listen to. It was admirably 
played. Once more do we find ourselves lifted 
astride of our hobby that ’cello concertos proper- 


) ly belong to a bygone day; we feel firmer in our 


Reat than ever. If the Volkmann concerto made 
one impression that was tenfold stronger than 


another, it was thatof gratuitous and utterly un- 


remunerative difficulty. The work has not a little 


) % recommend it froma musical point of view; had 


the ’cello part been left out, we could hear it with 
Uelight, [t is, indeed, a charming composition, 
but all torn to tatters that a virtuoso ‘cellist may 


be able to show himeelf to the public through the | 


rents. Then what needless demands upon virtu- 
Osity! passages that even Mr. Giese is not sure of 
playing {a tune! Our admirable ’cellist did with 
it wit might be done, and played the cantabile 
Pa832203 SO as to win all hearts. He showed won- 
derful bravura, too, but one was forced to ask 
Ong’s se(f what earthly musical end all these con- 
Quered, or half-conquered, difficulties attained. 
The next programme is: The whole of Beethoven's 
“Egmont” music, with portions of Goethe’s text; 
Handel's ‘ Water-music,” and an aria from Spohr’s 
“Faust.” Miss Emma Juch will be the singer. 
and Mr. Howard M. Ticknor the reader. 


‘Mise Emma Juch. 


ere nell — 


MUSIC, — Cewin 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The pressure on our columns, incident to the holi- | 
day season, again forces us to give short shrift to a 
very interesting concert. It began joyously, with 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival,” and ended gloomily | 
with the assassination of Wallenstein. ‘The per- | 
formance of Berlioz’s overture was better than that | 
given by Thomas’ orchestra a year ago, in Boston, 
and that is saying a very great deal. Mr. Giese’s 
playing was beyond criticism, and as he played the 
saine piece, in the same glorious manner, and on the 
same noble ’cello, as in a previous season, we need 


add nothing to our comment but to say 
that he won innumerable recalls and a _ flo- 
raltribute. The shading ot the Wagner num bers 
was splendidly given, and the Wallenstein symphony 
was also a commendable performance. It was tragic 
music, too sustainedly mournful to be popular, but 
vividly interesting to those who have read the 
em age fy as apiece of programme music of a very 
high class. The orchestra has never given a concert 
of such intricate character with so few flaws, and the 
occasional timidity of trumpet passages, and un- 
clearness of the deeper brasses were the only notable 
blemishes, and these were only temporary. 


MUSICAL. }:..# 


- 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eighth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra did not draw one of the largest audiences of the 
season to Music Hall, last night, thongh the programme 


4; was an excellent one. It opened with Berlioz’s ‘ Carna- 


val Romaine” overture, which was brilliantly and finely 
read and performed though at a somewhat less exciting 
— than was Calculated to prove wholly satisfactory. 
he introduction to the third act of Wagnev’s ‘‘Meister- 
singers” was given with admirable breadth of style and 
warmth of color. Rheinberger’s fine ‘*Wallenstein” sym- 
phony, which ended the concert, was heard again 
with renewed pleasure. Its clearness in harmony | 
and instrumentation, its melodiousness, frank straight- 
forwardness and freedom from all groping for the novel 
at any cost, together with its large spirit and easy 
fluency of style, make it a wholly delightful work, and 
one in marked contrast to the dry, vague and labored 
symphonies of Brahms. It was sympathetically and 
brilliantly interpreted, the fascinating scherzo, in par- 
ticular, receiving especially delicate treatment. The 
soloist was Mr. Fritz Giese, who was heard once more 
in Volkmann’s Concerto, op. 33, for violoncello. Mr. 
Giese did not do himself full justice on this occasion. 
His intonation was frequently at fault, and his execu. 
tion of the more bravura passages was not always 
clear. His cantabile playing, however, was, as usual, | 
exquisitely warm and tender. He was heartily ap. | 
plauded, and received three very friendly recalls. The. 
rogramme for the next concert is: Handel’s **Water- 
Music” (first time), an aria from Spohr’s ‘‘Faust,” and 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Egmont” mu-ic, the text of which will be 
read by Mr. Howard M. Ticknor. The soloist will be 


o~ —_ 


It does seem hard to find our thoughts clipped and 


used in the Music Hall programmes and signed G, 


W.#H! 


Those who depend upon Norfolk House cars_at‘the 
end of the Symphony Concerts—get left. 
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Which compelled Mr. Gericke to bow acknowl- 
edgments. The entire programme was: H. Ber- 
lioz, Overture carnayel Romaine); R. Volkmann, 
Concerto for Violoncello, op. 33; KR. Wagner, In- 
troduction to. Third Act (The Mastersing- 
ers); Joseph Rheinberger, allenstein Sym- 
phony, The soloist. was Mr. Fritz Giese. 

rom the opening semi-wild burst in the overture, 
through the succeeding whirl of notes, the pretty 
Solo and the many peculiar features of the selec- 
tion the orchestra played with brilliancy and vivid- 
ness. Myr. Gericke seemed to have loosened some 
of the bands that restrain his musicians, and asa 
consequence there was a grand rojl of harmony. 
The Wagnerian extract was admirably placed in 
the programme in order to have force by contrast, 
while the Wallenstein symphony which followed, 


and which has been heard here before, was _ren-| 
dered with spirit and with a wonderful “swing”, 


4 Fe 
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wor ce of de eh ‘to the: 
tener, and the absolute freedom and breadt 
Style which charactefizes his play! 1g lea 
no desire ungratine . He Well merits — 
ge with local audiences, and the & 
ent of this: irienaly fecling was shown lL 
evening by a triple recall, The Wi ner soli 
tion was wail chosen as a contrasting nut 
ber, and was adinirably presented throu 
Out, while the genora! excellence or the oreh 
tral work in Wallenstein symphony tak 
any extended comment upon its present 
Was 


eye © 


_ tion unnecessary, ‘Lhe wor 


a few years ago, and further acquaintance: 
with it- makes it still mode enjoyable, The 
scenes of the cainp and the chaplain’s serviee” 
were most clearly presented last evening, atid | 
the entire composition gave much pleasure, 


both by reason of its wealth of well contrasted 


ideas and the ever varied character of the 

treatment. It is to be hoped that further 
programmes of this sort may be heard in the 
uture at these concerts. eee 


of instrumentation. Especially fascinating were —————-—-—-———-— 


the expressions of the different elements in 
the army in the Wallenstein camp. Mr. 
Giese, although in some points seemingly 
careless of his touch, was yet so penne 
particularly in the broad, sweeping, noble 


passages, that he seemed to make his tastrument ‘ 


speak. It was in such passages as those particu- 
larized that the full shading of each note so deli- 


[tone ') Oh ,/ Music. 


om ee ee ee 


Boston Sympnony Concerts.—A change for 
the better is always interesting to say the least, 


cately aud yet so effectively from its predecessor | and in connection with the programmes for the 


was to be admired, a feature which gives to Mr. 
Giese’s playing a great part cf its charm. The 
artist was three times recalled and presented with 
@ flora! tribute, The programme for next Saturday 
‘will be interesting by its departure from the ordi- 
nary routine, outside of any musical. considera- 
tions. Itis as follows: G. F. Wendel, Wasser- 
Music cease? 5 L. Spohr, aria (first time); L. 
Vv. Beethoven, music to Goethe’s Egmont; soloist, 


icknor. 


nr 


‘Miss Emma Juch. The ait a to Kg-* 


mont will be read by Mr, Howard 
| | 
THE SYMPHONY CONCE Te 


Bey 
Eighth of the Scason—Mr. Fritz Giese 


Soloist. 

The eighth of the season’s concerts by tho 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke, conductor, wag given at Music Hall 
last evening, with the following programme: 
Goncerto for vcioncello. op. eh Velen 

to third act, “The Mastersingers.”’ 


YP efi . Rh. Wagner 
Wallenstein symphony.................J03. Rheluberger 


Not a few of the audience rubbed their 
eyes and took a second look at ‘the pro- 
/gramme to make aure that a Europeat com- 
poser, who was not “native and to the (Ger- 


Boston symphony concerts it would seem to re- 
quire no optimist to note any signs of its advent. 


‘Such signs, however, actually put in their ap- 


man) manner born,” had really found a place } 


upon these programmes. The realization of 


. 


pearance at the eighth Boston symphony concert, 
and it must be confessed that the gifted yet some- 
what imperturbable Mr. Gericke seemed none the 


less gifted and considerably less imperturbable 


than usual. He at least offered a “new de- 
parture” in the character of his programmes, and 
the audience was quick to recognize the change, 
and to manifest an eager sense of gratitude that | 
their well known wishes as regards concert pro- | 
grammes are not actually at the mercy of an auto- 


crat. Here isthe programme, and what an odd 
yet welcome look its combination possesses it 
were superfluous to acknowledge: Overture, 
Carnaval Romain, Berlioz; Concerto for violon- 
cello, op. 33, Volkmann; Introduction to third 
act of The Mastersingers, Wagner; ‘‘Wallen- 
stein” symphony, Rheinberger. 

There was lively melody and an abundance of 
it in the Berlioz overture, and it brightened the | 
audience into a humor that had not before been | 
experienced, and won for the orchestra some of | 
the most hearty of plaudits, to which Herr Ger- 
icke responded as though wholly unused to a sit- 


| this fact gave @ new interest in the evening’s | uation so unique. ‘The performance of the over- 


selections, which proved, on the whole, to be» 


sini 


' 


-—4 


ture was capital, a rare amount of finasse and 
vitality of performance uniting in the aggregate 
excellence of a united effort. Then followed the 


‘concerto by Volkmann with its opening theme so 





delightfully reminiscent of the andante in the 
C Hl mphony of Schubert. The ct | 
was Herr Fritz Giese, who won his usu | 


umph, entering into the spirit of his task con 
amore, and with an artistic command of his in- 
strument that was no less noticeable than the 
phenomenally large tone he produced. Mr. Giese 
at the conclusion of his performance was re at- 
edly _ The introduction of the third act 
of ‘“Ehe Mastersingers,” by Wagner, with all its 
y and elevated sentiment, was performed 
with delightful effect, and with a nearer approach 
to a pianissimo than the Boston symphony or- 
chestra has yet manifested. The final selection 
on the programme was the Wallenstein symphony 
of Reinberger. If its eminent composer is 
compete with Brahms for honors, a osition in 
which both composers are placed by their admir- 
ers and opponents, respectively, the Wallenstein 
symphony must take rank as a most humble and 
‘unworthy effort in the direction referred to, and 
at no, point is it su gestive of Rheinberger’s real | 
g, though it 1s undoubtedly faithful fn | 
spirit to the incitations of its historical subject. 
he work is more or less marred by flippancy of 
conception and rece though it is in ae parts 
pleasing and melodious. It was capitally per- 
formed, however, and it by no means can 
rated as a discreditable ending to an exception- 


Boston Music Hall. 


SICASON 1555-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AND ORCHESTRA BY LEAVING THE 


THE CONCERT WILL CLOSE AT 9,40. 


IX. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12TH, AT 8, FP. M. 


AUDIENCE 


BOTH 


GMONT MusIc. 


PROGRAMME. 


. FF. HANDEL, WASSER-MUSIK. 


Andante maestoso; Allegro moderato— 
AdagioAllegro con brio Andante— 
Allegretto— Menuetto—Allegro molto. 


(First time.) 


DISTURB 


% 
4 


WILL 


L. SPOHR. ARIA. (Faust. ) 


Vv. BEETHOVEN. MUSIC TO GOETHE’S TRAGEDY, EGMONT, 
OVERTURE. 
SONG, (The Drum is resounding.’’) 
ENTR’ACTE IL. (Andante; Allegro con brio.) 
ENTR’ACTE IL. (Larghetto.) 
SONG. (“Blissful and tearful,’’) 
ENTR’ACTE ILL. (Allegro; Allegretto; Vivace.) 
ENTR’ACTE IV. (Larghetto; Andante Agitato.) 
CLASRCHEN’S DEATH. (Larghetto.) 
MELODRAMA. (EGMONT’S SOLILOQUY,) 


(Poco sostenuto; Vivace; Tempo primo; Poco vivace; 
Andante con moto; Allegro ma non troppo; Piu Allegro.) 


TRIUMPHAL SYMPHONY. (Allegro con brio.) 
(Connecting Poein by Grillparzer and Mosengeil, 
translated by J. S. Dwight. ) 
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THE PERFORMANCE OF THE 


REQUEST THAT NO ONE 


HALL DURING 


Soloist: MISS EMMA JUCH. 
Reader: MR. HOWARD M. TICKNOR. 


THe MANAGEMENT 





this fresh, delicately accentuated reading, with | 
its full volume of strings, just touched and 
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Zan entire haary but these were so well — 

Dy ior well contrasted, and were so unusual 
vy that the concert must be remembered 

f the great successes since the series was 


pire ortho | 
The evening pegan witn Handel’s ‘Water | 


Music,” 80 deliciously mmple, light and fasei- 
nating. Many among the elders present must 
have recalled the time when, 1n the little musical 


coteries that gathered from week to week in the | 


cesey parlors of the city, where were planted apd 
neurished the germs of that strong growth 
which now thrives here, this very music was 
often playea at the piano, with the help of a 
flute er a violin, as an offset to an oratorio 
chorus, a solid English glee or a bit of chamber 
music of Haydn or Spohr. To them and to all 


sweetened by thé smali addition of some wind 


instruments, must have been very welcome. 


Miss Emma Juch follawed with a really dramatic 


reading of the chief soprano air in Spohr’s 


“aust,” giving to the ever admirable purity of 
her voice a warmth, and to her text an emphasis 
and earnestness which she does not alWays 


attain, thus winning a most enthusiastic deybie 


reéall. 


The rest of the evening was occupied by a per- | 


formance of the whole of Beethoven’s music for 


Geethe’s tragedy of “Egmont,” which, although > 
it has been heard here, bas been played so 
Seldom (the last occasion being about 14 years — 


ago) that itis practically a novelty. ‘The over- 
ture is, indeed, familiar, and speaks significantly 
of action, impulse, aspiration and tragedy even 
to these wiio do nos recall the story: but the 
entr’actes and incidental numbers would mean 


little it presented without some context. But, | 


| When so presented, their grandeur, their wise 


perception, their appesiteness of expres- 
sion, and their dramatic power are 


 Unmistakable and iirresistivie. There 1s no 


f 


“programme music” of this present epoch which - 


describes more forcibly and plainly a passing 


mood, a dominant passion or a Spiritual tendenoy, | 


or yet hints more graphically a strong action and 


a sudden shock, than do these incidental numbers - 


of Beethoven’s when oné knows how to connect 
them with the emotions or the events which in- 
spired them, and which they iliustrate. Alike in 


* phantasmagoria of Kymont’s dresm, in the un- 


rest and deep murmurings of the graver move- 


ments, the crafty intertwining phrases that sug- | 
| a deceit, treachery and entanglement, the crash 


that betokens the hero’s fate, the mysterious 


| s, hollew summons of the gathering death drams, 
that pool ons the allagro, and the popes by unien |: 


1 elose, the maste¢ o 


“wm 


sae aye Sone: ued oot bsee responsibi 


Gf tos anage> agendas Mots uch tona theta ed : 


‘Ti tao te lie rather low for a fall sopr 


with the nicest regard to their diverse character 4 


and with strong feeling. | . 
‘The only chance fet anything Jess shee cnn 


plete satisfaction in thé music lay in the poverty : 


and insufficiency of the cennecting poom. | 


dull, ramshackle thing, written in part by Gril | 


parzer and in part by Mosengeil, has very lithe: 


poetry and perhaps eye less connection; nee 


ig prosaic and ‘heavy might be pardoned, 
that it does not tell the story is rather too pad. 


Mr. John S. Dwight,-whose translations have had | 
just honor for their beauty and their fidelity, — 


has done thé best he could with the original, 


and must have no blame for the obscurity and 


bardness he was forced to reproduce. For in- 


ages of the story are meant in the earlier of 
these lines, er extract one atom of sense from 
the last three:— 


In armchair sits a woman, well in years, 

In Netierlandish dress, a little heavy; 

The sombre robe by the white coif set off 
Which tightly runs around the wrinkled brow. 
All néat and eomely, although poor and plain. 
Her eye rests siniling on the good young man 
Who, with a bank of yarn hung o’er his arms, 
Reaches to let tue slipp’ry thread reel off; 

his thread it runs the while to voft white hands, 
‘These hands they whirl it into heavy coils; 

And brightly o’er them flash the dark bine eyes, 
Delighted with the brisk, bewlidering play. 

Aud see, it is a maiden,—no, a cherub, 

Hait winged child, half messenger of wrath, 
With eagle eyes, that. giczes on wa world, 


avoid shocking the ear which has just been filled 
by the perfect orchestral fulness, when the 
music must be tollowed instantly by the 


_ ppeaker’s solitary voice with such a blunt, bald 


_ gingie line as ‘That was the deep ana warning 


mont’? Anti-climax, bathos and lack of 
dramatic perception ceuld scarcely be better. 
illustrated than in this “connecting poem,” 
How the reader, Mr. Howard M. Ticknor, ac- 
quitted himself of his auty, it would not be 
becoming for this column. to undertake to say 
directly, although it may be allowed te quote 


from other criticisms in completing its own re 


port. The Courier says: ‘It would be dificult 
tofindareader of more refinement and good 
taste than Mr, H. M. ‘Ticknor, and his 


was in the highest degree commendable, I+ was 
the two songs of Cliérchen, in the echangetgl | 


lucid, earnest and, at proper times, impassior 
never yielding in the remotest degree the 
 casional temptations to rant, and only a t 
rigid in the melodrama where Mr. Gericke’s 

ot familiarity, with the Eng nes 

the orchestra back a httle.”’ And tne 


a “scholarly, thougntrul, tinel 
itied style.”’ 


e audience was-one of the lareat of - 
rae 5nd pale so close at vention t} 0 O¢ | 


stance, who could possibly guess what person- 


And again, what possible chance is there to if 


voice of Orange,” or “And in steps Eg-— 
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Music in Boston. 


gS _— Boston, December 13. 
HE ninth symphony concert took place last evening in 
Music Hall, when the following numbers were rendered : 


G. FK. HAENDEL...... . Wasser-Musik, 
Andante maestoso; Allegro moderato ; 
Adagio ; Allegro con brio; Andante; 
Allegretto ; Menuetto ; Allegro molto. 
(First time. ) 
L. SPOHR AriA (Faust). 
L. v. BEETHOVEN....Music To GorTuR’s TRAGEDY, EGmonr. 

Overture. 

Song—"* The drum is resounding.” 

Entr’acte I.—Andante ; Allegro con brio. 

Entr’acte II ._—Larghetto. 

Song—-** Blissful and tearful.’’ 

Entr’acte II].—Allegro; Allegretto; Vivace. 

Entr’acte IV. —Larghetto ; Andante agitato. 

Clirchen’s Death.—Larghetto. 

Melodrama— Egmont’s Soliloquy. 

(Poco sostenuto ; Vivace ; Tempo primo; Poco 
vivace ; Andante con moto ; Allegro ma.non 
troppo ; Piu allegro.) 

Triumphal Symphony.—Allegro con brio. 

(Connecting towne by areata and Mosen- 

geil, translated by J. S. Dwight.) 


The soloist was Miss Emma Juch ; reader, Mr. Howard Ticknor. This con- 


cert cannot be calledasuccess, The Handel number was extremely monoto- 
nous. The only redeeming feature was the short little menuetto, which 


| 


somewhat relieved the tediousness of the whole. Why Handel called it 
‘* Wasser-Musik’’ (water music) I do not know, unless it be that he wrote it 


asa‘ divertissement’’ to be played during the state barge excursions of King 


George upon the waters of the Thames. Its title isappropriate, however, in one 


sense at least, since the music is right thin and watery. Surely no one would 


' look at it nowadays, much less care to hear it, if it did not bear the name of 
_ Handel, Why, whole pages of the score consist of nothing else but the 


interesting chord of F major, with its dominant and sub-dominant, the basses 


having the respective keynotes all the time, with only an occasional chord of 
g p y 


the sixth at the ever-recurring cadences. 


It seems a pity that the time of a fine orchestra should be wasted in play- 
ing poor music of a great composer, just because it has his name on it, when 
so many fine works go unperformed for lack of space and time, as the stand- 
ing excuse always is. This music lasted just twenty-two minutes, and I 
considered them, on my part at least, illy spent., The Spohr number wasa 
recitative and aria (‘* Die Stille Nacht Entweicht’’) after the orthodox pat- 
tern, melodious, as Spohr always is, but very dry and uninteresting. It, 
however, afforded Miss Juch an opportuninty for displaying her many fine 
qualities as a singer, and she was honored by a triple recall. 

The Egmont music is always disappointing in the concert-ruom, It was 
written for the theatre and is tiresome anywhere else. It does not belong to 


_ Beethoven’s best works, since if we except the overture there is not much to 
it. The music is good and appropriate to the words in a measure, but that is 


about all. Mr. Ticknor read the connecting text very finely, pronouncing 
every word distinctly and clearly and showing himself in every way fitted for 
the task. Next week we are to be recompensed by having Berlioz’s ** Sym- 
phonie Fantastique.”’ Louis MAAs. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


At the ninth concert of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, given Saturday evening, this programme 
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was presented: G. F. Handel—Seven move- 
ments from the **‘Wasser-Musik.”” Andante ma- 
estoso; allegro moderato—adagio—allegro con | 


prio—andante— allegretto — menuetto — allegro 


molto. (First time.) L. Spohr—Aria. (Faust.) 
L. V. Beethoven—Music to Goethe’s tragedy, 
“Egmont.” Overture; Song, (‘The drum is re- 
sounding’); Entr’acte I.; Entr’acte II.; Song, 
(“Blissful and tearful’); Entr’acte UI.; Enutr’- | 
-acte 1V.; Clerchen’s death, (larghetto); Melo- | 
drama, (Egmont’s soliloquy); Triumphal sym- 
_ phony, (allegro con brio). 


The “Egmont” music was new to many 
in the audience, the ‘*‘ Water- Music”’ 
to allexcept the few who may have heard it 
perfurmed in private. To revive the ‘““Egmont”’ 
with its spoken text and complete instrumental 
portions was a geod thing for Mr. Gericke to do. 
It was first given in Boston at a testimonial 
concert to Mr. Zerrahn in 1872, when Charlotte 
Cushman read the connecting poem. For the 
present occasion Mr. John S. Dwight prepared a 
translation of the Griliparzer and Mosengeil ver- 
sion, which was read by Mr. H. M. Ticknor. Mr. 
Ticknor, with fire art and an instinctive rbyth- 
mical sense made luminous such of the more 
involved text as would have disheartened ane 
other, while he performed*his whole task with 
ample variety of expression, and with dignity. 
To the climax of the tragedy, he imparted great 
fervor and impressiveness. The overture is one of 
Beethoven’s greatest; and after listening to the 
whole of the ‘‘Egmont” selection and feeling in 
its musical delineation and in the poem, the 
reflection of the historicincident, we returned in 
thought and traced with better appreciation, the 
master’s image of the entire narrative. The 
entr’acte ‘music, the two songs, the melodrama, 
and the finale, if theatric, are so tened by the 
subject that the hearer thinks only of. their 


meaning. The firstsong, “The drum is resound- © 


ing,” has the flavor of what may be some 
Magyar melody. It is martial and suggestive, 
but those svilen strokes in the basses make one | 


feel the impending evil. The second song is 
like Mozart in its suave and tender melody. 
The orchestra played throughout in a manner 


which emphasized at all points the action of the 
drama; the strings, especially in th 


strong unisons and speaking phrases, were en- 
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new,shape; the old gentleman’s levity may t 

been kindled by the chancés of an excursion by 
water, but the weather predictions for the Ie € 
did not suggest to him any unusual met 


expressing it. The useful fugue appears in th 4 


first allegro; the following adagio witha 

boy (oboe) solo is rather morose; the next. o- 
gro was too brio for the basses, who evidently 
were given an outside position om the occasi A 
of the original fete; the minuet is the most strik-— 
ing, while in the closing’ allegro there was more 

trouble for the horns in the opening measures, 

But the performance of the suite was notable | 


for the distinctness with which ‘its character. | 


istics were brougbt out; the’ commoner Handel-* 
ian figures that ¢veryone recognizes were evolved 
with just that deflection in tempi that marks so. 
undeniably their authorsbip. Miss Emma Juch 
sang ‘‘Die Stille nacht entweicht,” by Spohr, 
She was especially strong in the recitative; though . 
somewhat explosive it was sung effectively and 
well. And in the arla, though at first the effect 
was marred by an unlucky tone from the flute, 
the singer found a good level of expression. In 
the two songs trom ‘‘Egmont,”’ particularly the” 
earlier one, she sang with an abandon and spirit 
quite engrossing. Her very complimentary re : 
ception by the audience, and she had three re-: 4 
calls after the Spohr number, evidenced ber pop- 
ularity. We are able to say that, as regards her 
vocalization, it was the most satisfactory that | 
we have ever heard from her, [he art of sing-~ 
ing is taught and practised by thousands, but’ 
very few singers are more than goon with the. 
real alphabet of voice production, though their 
Italian is often beautiful and their phrasing as 
consistent as a strophe in the Antigone. A fine 
programme is offered for the tenth concert, when 
Mozart’s *‘Don Juan’’ overture and Berlioz’s 
“Symphovie Fantastique,” are to be the orches- 
tral numbers, and Mr. George M. Nowell makes 
his debut in Weber’s concertstiick , for — 
forte. 


At the Friday afternoon kindergartens of the | 
Symphony Orchestra, it is not the fashion to 


hear all the programme. As a diversion the 


_rebersal serves very well for an hour for the ad | 
who include it in the afternoon cayatios;. be b 
those who are thera for the sake of the music, 
avd drink in each note as if it were the last | hey | 
were ever to hear, are not made particularly 


‘many amiable.by the careless voices of people in t 


lobbies who announce so ingéenuously 


tirely adequate. The other orchestral number, preference for the style of such a modiste, or tbe] 


the movements from the Water-music of Handel, : 
was enjoyable as representing the gayer side of | 
the old musical monarch. The series consists of 


quality of a certain confectioner’s chocolates. 
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Music. 1 


Boston Sympuony Concerts.—It is evident 
that Mr. Gericke does not ignore the justice of 
the criticisms that have reflected upon his choice 
of programmes for the Boston symphony con- 
certs. It is gratifying that his somewhat tardy, 
yet commendable indorsement of this justice takes 
the form of a new departure, with which every 


one seems pleased. Although Mr. Gericke re-"\ gic and ita Aingly-colored and = wholly 
it is 1 


nounces the matchless originality of certain 
preferences that had become just a. trifle too 
monotonous to be endured, he gains a popularity 
thereby which has too long been undeserved. 
The programme for last Saturday evening con- 
tained a novelty, though it may seem somewhat 


paradoxical to refer to it as such, coming as it | 


does from one of the old masters. I'he Wasser 
Musik of Handel could not be more characteristic 


of its composer in certain conceits of quaintness 
and piquancy which are in almost constant at- 
tendance upon its old-fashioned forms, but its 
second movement, with all its luxuriaht inter- 
twining of themes in a limited fugue, consti- 
tutes the worthiest part of the composition. The 
remaining movements unmistakably ‘bear the 
stamp of genius, yet do not appear to have been 
wrought out with so much vigor and sublimity. 
The simple, unaffected beauty of the music, and 
the clearness of its construction, were capitally 
brought out in a performance which for fusion of 
effects, delicacy and light and shade contrasts, 
has not been equalled this season by the Boston 
symphony orchestra. Miss Emma Juch’s ren- 
dering of Spohr’s aria (Faust) could but have 
been highly acceptable, but for an intonation as 
constantly and unalterably at variance with the 
orchestra as though the lady were bent upon es- 
tablishing a new standard of pitch. The most 
sanguine admirer of the artist’s ability, were he 
to deny this, would either show ignorance:or bias. 
Individually considered, the tones of her voice 
are aehetoal: and telling, and are notably luxu- 
riant and sympathetic within the contralto range. 
The clearness and facility of her fiorituri merit 
high praise, and she possesses such qualities as 
easily captivate an audience. Despite her un- 
methodicai habits of phrasing, and_ her unfortu- 
nate intonation, Miss Juch so excels in her nat- 
ural quality of voice and vocal facility as to 
merit earnest commendation. The concert end:d 
with the music to Beethoven’s Egmont, inter- 
spersed with the sincere and scholarly yet some- 
what too labored reading of the lines by Mr. 
Howard Ticknor. ‘This evening Mr. Ceorge M. 
Nowell will be the soloist in Weber’s concertstiick 
for pianoforte and orchestra. Mr. Nowell makes 
his first public appearance since his return from 
Germany on this occasion. — 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The ninth concert af the Boston Symphony O 

took place at Music Hall last night ix Sabesase mi pt 
audience, The crowded state of our columns prevents. 
more than a very briet notice of the performances. 
The programme presented but three titles, and included 
Handel’s **Water Music,” which we not remember to 
have heard in this city before, and Beethoven’s music | 
to “Hgmont,” which bad not been given in Bostow for 
many years. The ‘‘Water Music” was read and played 
in a spirit that brought out the gnaracteristics of 
‘the work with an effect, equal Ftrong and in- 
‘teresting. Upon the won Srfal “Egmont” mus 
; admir.- 
able performance ae ag to dwell wat 
length for the reason afice Bn r to pay more than a 
passing recognition to Miss ma Juch far the manner 
j in wae h she sung Claerchén's two songs, and the scena 
from Spohr’s “faust” earlier in the evening. Nor can 
we in the space at our command do justice to the 
' scholarly, A pg finely-emphasized and dignified 
style in which Mr. Howard M.Ticknor read. the con. 
necting poem of “Egmont.” The concert was the most 

rilliant of the season thus far. The programme for 
‘the next concert is: Overture, “Don Juan,” Mozart; | 
Weber’s Concertstuck for piano; and Berliog‘s ym- 


‘phonie Fantastiaue. The soloist wil} be Mr. George M. |. 


|: owell 


MUSIC, tue 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Almost every moment of the concert of last even- 
ing was delightful. The only excepted moments | 
being when the flute was out of tune, orthe horns 
breaking. Last week Wallenstein was assassinated, 
this week Egmont was murdered—to dramatic 
music. Have the many decapitations made Mr. 
Gericke bloodthirsty ? 

Handel’s water music (not given in its entirety) 
was a pleasant surprise to those who expected some- 
thing deeply learned or intricate. It was genial 
and spontaneons from the first to last. Mr. Gericke’s 
readings, too, were altogether commendable. He 
remembered the difference between a Handelian 
allegro and a modern _ one. The min- 
uet was the most charming number 
of the set, and its beautiful sequences were perfectly 
rendered, as also were the effective cello phrases of 
the finale. But in this work,as in the Egmont 
music, the oboe, which was an important element, 
was too aggressive in tone. The player was gener- 
ally faithful to pitch and to time, but his quality of 
tone is little short of exasperating. The clarinet, on | 
the contrary, was nobly played, and inthe fourth 
entr’acte of Egmont was especially commendable. 
Miss Juch made a great success in both the Spohr 
aria and in the Egmont music, although temporarily 
at fault in intonation in the former. Her singing of 
“Die Trounnel geriihret’” was bold and fiery, and 
‘‘Freuduoll und Liedvoll’” was given with befitting 
tenderness. 

It would be difficult to find a 
reader of more refinement and good 
taste than Mr. H. M, Ticknor, and his con- 
ception of the connecting poem of the Egmont music 
(translated by J..E Dwight) was in the highest degree 
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commendable. It was lucid, earnest and, at proper 

times, impassioned, never yielding in the remotest 

degree to the occasional temptations to rant, and 

only a trifle rigid in the melodrama where Mr. |)sam som pg eS eis 
Gericke’s lack of familiarity with the English lan- 5 au ; 

guage, held the orchestra back a little. 

Such a concert as that of last night is both educa- |" Met 
tional and interesting and the general excellence of Wma er 
reader and singer, the power of the conductor, and | | am 
of the general steadiness of the orchestra, ought Be 
to more than condone the few faults of which we ‘Peautifuil sung by M 


e concluding number was Beethoven’ 
have spoken. music to Goethe’s tragedy, “Egmont.” in 
re ee On c The this work Mr. Howard Nidknor appedanll 
os Es « Saige One : CHESTRA ONCERT, SNe Bre. as reader, and Miss Juch sang the two 
mune of Saturday. evening’s ninth symphony] songs. Mr. ‘Ticknor’s reading was 
neer , Was'a unique one in. several respects. It| the embodiment of good taste. He has the 
bes follows: 6. F: Handel, Wasser Mua | of aking al his np nat only tntellitbi 
(first time); L. Spohr, aria (Faust); L. v. Beetho- “eb doe Ra? ieaeheiyt dgtst Anne pag cpt 

4 ened 5 ’ > ; ‘ Tat 
Panusate'to othe’s Egmont. The soloist was but interesting., and voen occasion re- 
nao “ann The connecting poem to Bee: BUT Os. as % 16 de — close of Egmont’s 
ey Suc by Mr. Howard M. Pick . | $0 oquy, he rises to no mean dramatic 


nor. Seven ete His effort last evening w 
”m eat 2 . . g was some- 
> ts of Handel’s Water music were given,) what marred by the coughing of the audi- 


yement | 

and in their rendering the orchestra did exceeG-) ence and the inconsiderate rustling of paper 
ingly well. The broad notes of the full harmony | py the several hundred who were following 
rah s the aquatic theme, with here and | the poem as printed on a circular. 

there a solo or a duet to contrast the rest, were} ‘The programme for next week follows: 
earried with spirit. It secins as if Handel con- 


natved in t : Overture, “Don Juan” ors 
ceived if this the customary characteristies of the Sancurtetuck for po lr eke aha tp ‘ Weber 


y vusic of a boating party, where first one of the | Symphonie fantastique......sssccecerereres« BOrHOZ | 
‘poat-load and then anothertakes up @ strain) Soloist, George M. Nowell. Cif | 
with chorus for all at the end. Its' pieatinantite 
ever changing series is a chief point 
of interest, and t is eminently in. 
Hande style. As the music continues the soft 
‘notes of the wood winds are heard alternating with | 
‘the violins, followed by the combined orchestra— | 
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ies | 
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@ place where artists and not mere * players” are | 


dem: nded, and where the Symphony Orchestra 
Ineets rest want—and then a sweet and beautl- | 
ful mek sheard pervading one entire move- 
Ment. The music grows steadily in attractiveness 
‘until the vigorous passages of the close, in con- 
trast with the almost seii-religious character of 
d most of the preceding movements, provide a fit- 
ting culminat on. The Egmont music, which has 
been given in Boston betore, was intensely fascin- 
ating to one conversant with the story of the Ger- 
me i poet-dramatist. It was presented in good 
nner by the musicians, but the vocal reading 
‘would have been more acceptable if the person- 
lity of the reader had been less marked. 
‘Miss Juch was not heard to so good advantage in 
‘the martial song, ‘ Die Trommel geruhret,”’ as in 
other selections she has rendered in Boston, as 
her voice has not the power ana physical vigor for 
‘that class of sung, but yet the sweetness and reso- 
Jute bearing of her tones did give a piquancy to 
the words, of the venturesome sweetheart which 
was captivating. In the Spohr aria from Faust 
“(* Die Stille Nacht Entweic it’’?) it was cid og 
that her voice was not so clear and bell-like as 
‘usual, but it is always pleasing In Its soit texture, | 
auedbwhatever is lost in the rendering of the florid 
‘passages is atoned for in the strains of gentler 
dy. She ean never fail to please, certainly, 
xr her voice esses a true charm in itself and 
er mant singing is most ORME. The pro- 
gramme for next Saturday: . A. Mozart, over- 
ture (Don Juan). C. M. vy. Weber, concertsttick 
for pianoforte. H. Berlioz, Symphonie Fantastique : 
‘T, Reveries, Passions (largo, allegro); II. A Ball 
‘fahegro nol troppo); ILL Seene in the: Fields 
factagio ae Mareh to Execution (allegro non 
oppo); V.. Dream of a Sabbath Night; Rondo of 
- Sabbath (larghetto, allegro assal). Soloist, 
; George M. Nowell. + | 
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(Allegro non troppo.) 
(Larghetto; Allegro assai.) 


(Largo; Allegro.) 
(Adagio.) 


(Don Juan. ) 
K FOR PIANOFORTE 
(Allegro non troppo.) 
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The Eleventh Public Rehearsal will be given THURSDAY 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19TH, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 
MPHONIE 
SCENT 
ABBA 
SOLOIST 
MR. GEORGE M. NOWELL. 


OVERTURE. 
S 
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CONC 

SY 

REVERIE 

A BALL. 
ARC 

DR 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


x. 
& 
II. 
I. 
The Piano used is a Chickering. 


I] 
IV. 
VY 


Boston Music Hall. 


ih. 


M. v. WEBI 


‘ 
Ae 


BOSTON 


W. A. MOZART. 
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At the Concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on 
January /6th, it is the intention to perform Schumann’s Music 


to Byron’s Manfred and a short Choral Work by Mr. Wilhelm 


Gericke. 


Four Rehearsals will be held in Bumstead Hall, from 7.80 


to 9 o’clock. 
Tuesday Evening, December 22d, 


Monday 2 December 28th, 


Monday mt January 4th, 
Monday 2 January I/th, 


and a final Rehearsal with Orchestra in the Music Hall, Friday 
Evening, January /5th, all under direction of Mr. Gericke. 


ladies and Gentlemen desiring to join the Chorus will 


confer a favor by leaving their names at the Box Office, 


Music Hall, at once. 


Complimentary Tickets will be furnished members of the 
Chorus for the Rehearsal Friday Evening, January [5th. 
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_- ance, ogee fab CK's 
authors “Fantastic’ ne uphony. In music, as 
in literature,. “area 

allied,” and enya to Me la est day and in bis most 
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' dfabte chdbriinaes 


modern masters of 

jired Frencuman, 

bapti while ide ra be c fijianase ‘perform. 
‘ ‘a baton, of that 


t. to madness often is 


chastened compositions, Berlioz wiakes material 
demands which it is impracticable to 
gratify, and oither utters that which. 
seems intriusically incomprehensible or gives. 


. to astatement, lucid enough in itself, atone color 


or an emotional guisefor which it is not easy to 

acceunt. But for all that, he has a power among 
musicians such as. among dramatists only his 
almost idolized Shakspere possessed, and moods 
znd feelings are $wayed according to his pur- 
poses, in spite ofall extravagance and wildness. 
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: The perform hibrt this most cme oun 


difficult work was a triump yh tor Mr. Genie 
and for the orchestra, which was inated 
for the occasion, — 


Mr. Gerrioke’s programmes are inclined te ad- 


mit ‘too littie other ‘music thin Gerinan, and. 


make even there too limited a choice, let us say, 
in earnest and watm appreciation, that such se 
lections as he Makes elsewhere find as full and. 


free a rendering under his direction as the moat. 


classic and standard compositions, So, in this 
symphony—whether in the management of the 


ie’ we have said—as pret 
may yet, perhaps, find cause te say. again—that_ 


y 


oS nee gee Ge ASS St aes 
- -_ 


_ strange effects of unusual or unusually promi- 


nent instruments, as the yehement tuba, the 
sepulolbral bassoon or the harshiy clangoroas 
gone, in thé «development of unexpected 


phrases by some single integer of the 


‘orchestra, or in the control of those 


There would seem to be no possible instrumental | 


combination, whether for beautiful attraction or 
horrible repulsion, whether te calm or to 
bewilder, whetner to seethe or to 
exasperate the throbbing nerves, in which 


he has not anticipated and often excelled | 


to hold emotion steadily, subject to one long 


he argues out the evolation of a scene through 


intellectual power, while Berlioz dashes th | 
PR wrt, ae a 3 but must be content with this general praise, 


it with the erratic and perhaps illogicai ardor of 
one whese own heart, with its alternating coura- 
geous hopes and despondent reyulsions, is the 
tirst cause and gvide of his ex pression. 

In this ‘Fantastic’? symphony, written when 
Berlioz was still very young—only a student, in 
fact,—and given out to a world quite unable to 
understand it and sympathize with 1t, how many 
phases of fancy and of feeling there are, and 
these are none the less well foundedin the very 
heart of humanity because they are depicted in 
such bold contrast and in. superlative terms. 
There is the steady growth of a passion, destined 
to be absorbing and enduring, out of the vague 
dreams and objectiess, but iervid, impulses of a 
life yet searcely more than existence, through 
phase after phase of strengthening joy and hope 


wonderful ensembles in which every part 
seems to call out with an individual and yeta 
consonant cry, Mr. Gericke obtained the greatest 
success, and deserved, the highest praise. He 
was quick in perception of tne delicate, momen- 


tary fancies, sympathetic with the snave feeling | 


| dad ready and strong tor 
all other writers, even exceeding in elasticity, | Of tbe gentler moods, an 
in variety and oaksunsiveness his great PR _ the later fury, fatality and unearthly wildness, | 
sor, Waguer; for the iatter’s disposition 1s rather | YTi2eing so easily and decidedly into their just 
) position and proportion thie multitudinous ele- 


dominant control than to sway and subjugate it ments of the score that are listened to -with that 
by sudden, various and strategic approaches, ard 5°08¢ of certainty in resalt which always en- - 


hances pleasure. We should like, did space 


/ 


i 


permit, to cite various passages in illustration, — 


adding just a word of remembrance for specially 
fine work done by the oboe and timpani in the 


adagio, by the brass ana bassoon in the march, 
and by the double basses in various leading 


pbrases, 
The soloist of the evening was Mr. George 
Nowell, a young pianist recently returned from 


study in Germany, who chose for hia début. 


Weber’s well known “‘Coucertstiick.”’ Certainly, . 


so far as technique goes, Mr. Nowell is capitaliy 


* equipped, and his finger work 15 exceptionally 


clear, streng and even; his octave playing is also 
free and good, but he hag not yet full discretion 


} 1m regara te the use of the pedal.. His perform- | 


ance was strikingly brilliant and ardent, put. 


' rather in the way ot personal display than artis- 


unto atime of biéssed peace, wiich scarcely . 


notices the storm cloud gathering darkly over it 
from afar. Then the scene shifts; the love, 
rejected,changes to despair and rvenzgetul bitter- 
ness, and the future presents but the deeds 
and the doom of the wretched man who bas slain 
the woman of his love that no other might enjoy 
that which never could be his; his distempered 
imaginatien beholds: his own funeral cortéige 
leading him tothe scaffela on which his head 
must fall, and then follows. all the awful revelry 
of the Walpuryi’s night, into which his guilty 
sonlis plunged, amid aevilish caricatures of 
pure festivity, and even. of the rites of religion, 
while through all passes at intervals, as if to in- 


tic rendering, and much of the musical value of 
the com position was Jost in the tremeadous speed 
with which he dashed through it. The gees 
and acvent were good, but such tempo 


_ necessarily reduced the music from she poem . 
‘which Weber meant it to be to a study or 


fantasy, and left the listener rather wondering 

how the piayer got through it safely than 

hp 7 ois aerate be ig Sees rr Mare fe 
as evidently many n 

a fine planet. and when My all aad reserve sat 


full censideration to cee may expect to take 
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high rank, ‘fhe con an with an excellent 
reading of Mozart's oP pon et ‘overtu 
On Saturday evening nex se ye ot ‘“s di- 


navian”’ symphon ili be ge b 
Weber’s ‘ Preciosa” pvortare, tele Five ry 
gatian rhapsody, a endelssohn minor 
violin concerto to ne ea for as ae 
Mr. Wiilis BE. poet sateace hearsal wi bo oa 
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Music in Boston. 


Boston, December 20, is 
| 
| 
a 


2B HE tenth Symphony Concert of this season took place last 


night at Music Hall, when the following aves was rendered: 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE,. 
I, Reveries, Passions. (Largo Allegro.) 
Il. A bali. (Allegro non troppo.) 
III. Scene in the fields, (Adagio.) 
IV. March to execution. (Allegro non troppo.) 
V. Dream of a Sabbath Night. Rondo of the 
Sabbath. (Larghetto; allegro assai.) 


The soloist was Mr. George M. Nowell. This concert was an improve- 
ment on the one of last week, and evidently gave much pleasure to the 
audience. The Mozart overture was played with much spirit and dash and 
with excellent effect. In the Weber number Mr. Nowell made his début 
before a Boston audience, and, if I am not mistaken, it is his first public 
appearance in this country since his return from his studies in Germany with 
Kullack and others. We made the acquaintance in him of a promising young 
artist, possessed of many good qualities in his playing. dis technic is well 
developed and of the right kind, having evidently studied Bach, Hummel, &c., 
to advantage and he has plenty of ** go”’ in him, even more than is good for 
him when playing with an orchestra, where strict time- keeping is of primary 
importance. His touch is good and his playing generally musicianly. More | 
repose, less pedal and greater care for the left hand, which frequently | 
drowns out passages for the right hand, are things to be recommended to | 
him. With the talent which it is evident he possesses, the experience | 
to be gained by frequently playing in public will go a long way, so 
that the best may be expected of him in future. Berlioz’s music is 
of the sort about which one can either get very enthusiastic or very much 
disgusted, according to one’s individual taste. my apheny is certainly a 
misnomer, as applied to it. ‘* Suite fantastique ’’ would have been more 
correct, as there is nothing symphonic about any of the movements, no logi- 
cal development, no inner coherence and no contrapuntal writing to speak of. 
The five movements are strung one to the other without any apparent con- 


nection, the composer just letting his imagination run wild. The ideal 


symphony is when each instrument takes an individual and in its place in- 
dependent part, much as the different characters in a drama do,and not 
like in a mass-meeting, with one speaker at a time as centre, the rest serving 
only as ** staffage.”’ 

In Berlioz’s music some one instrumemt “‘speaks’’ at a time; the rest, 
instead of having something to say in a contrapuntal way, are merely 
background, if not entirely silent, leaving the one to say its say alone, which 
device the composer rather too frequently makes use of. Beethoven has 
taught us what a symphony should be, but the word is nowadays frequently 
misused, as it seems that few people really know what it means. One might 
as well string five different one-act pieces together and call the whole a 
drama. The music is interesting, though, from a sensational standpoint, it 
occupies about the same position in music that the modern sensational drama 

. does to the works of a Goethe or Shakespeare in literature, Berlioz always 
interests one by his magnificent orchestral effects, but they are only orchcs- 


_ tral effects, as he has not the one great essential of genius, namely, melody, | 


| of which there isa great lack in all his works. Lovis MAAs. 
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The "Tenth Symphony Concert | 
Z as Music Hall. 
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THE SYMPHONY CON ORRT. 


Tbe tenth of the present series of concerts by 


the Symphony Orchestra presented this pro- 
gramme: 


W. A. Mozart. Overture (Don Giovannt.) 
1 OC. ‘M. Von Weber. Concertstuck for pianoforte. 
H. Berlicz, Symphonle Fantastique. 
I, at +o Passions. (Largo; Al- 


Il. A Bell (Allegro non Toppe. ) 
III. Scene in the Fields. Acie 
iV. Marcheto Executio i i eto 

non troppo. 

VY. Dream o! a Sabbath Night. 

Rondo of the Sabbath. (Larg- 
hetto; Ailegro assai.) 


The pleasant traditions concerning the com- 
position of the overture to Don Giovanni will 
probably be accepted and believed long hence, 
though the innocent punch bowl which we now 
are told was his companion and inspirer on the 
night before the opera was to be performed, when 
the overture was as yet untouched, may have 
been magnified into a cauldron of seething stimn- 
lant, and the simple fairy stories with which his 
Constance helped to while the night away, trans- 


formed into improbable. lore. This may > 
be the imaginative view of the genera- 
tions to come, but unless times change wo- | 
fully, and men’s estimate of music likewise, | 
the realistic view of the overture will de- | 
cide that no false potions or uncanny tales ever | 


suggested so gracious and natural and healthy a 
work, The few first chords seemto say that 


Mozart was alive to the emergency of the situa- | 


tion (only 24 hours to a performance), and went 
to work, so to speak, witha grip upon things | 
which was too stern to dally in the embrace of | 
the leit motif, or other of the freaks of modern 
writers. Coming alter Mozart, in Saturday’s 
programme, though the interval was made less — 
startling by the Weber concertstiick, the Sym- 
phonie Fantastique of Berlioz made a tremen- 
dous contrast. Here are two men as wide apart — 


| as the very extremes of the art they each 1Obe. 


lowed. The one a master of the rules of form; 
a melodist, whose socgs were sweeter and more | 
charming than any which had preceded him;.a 
writer whose methods were refined by an in- 
stinct delicate, sensitive, but conventional and 
timid, as it bore upon the more astute and stur- 
dier aspects of life, whom one feels wrote in an 
imagined atmosphere of roses and sunshine; 
the other, a buge iconoclast, who commenced }| 
composing from a state of vast originality, inde- 
pendence, and, we will say, unrest; a genius, 
who valued rules when they presented no chains, 


bat, when conscious of barriers, sought for him- 
pee with resources potent and great, the ex- [ 


pression of histhought. The S Fan- 
: wat ae ‘when Susie we still 


1; F. H. Cowen, symphony in C minor (3 | 
navian). Mr. Willis E. Nowell will play th 
-conceito. It is a happy omen when Mr. « ter 
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yee having to keep ra the stricé ¢ 
form, there is in the first movement ay 
_ of expression which Is a result of youthf 
ness and indecision. The ball scene is e 
ihe scene in the fields, although not 
which Beethoven wrote, is an idyl 
school of composition more complex in 
but of subtle art and refined cast, — 
lity and darkness are alike elogt a 
march movement and the Dream of th 
3abbath, with its travesty on the “*D 
shown all the mockery of invention a 
tion offwhich modern art is capable, F sf 
ties analysis in these moods. seh 
fore them; the listener posttineiet ad ) 
in fatigue in the excitement, . We. aI 6. 
¢lad’ enough to find in Mr, Ge .'g 
talent keen avd an _ appreciation — 
fur the work of the great French comp 
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‘His interpretation was masterly. The ‘i 


points in the performance we would be gli 
enumerate. The difficulties of the score, t 
detail of the massing of instruments, the st 
proportion as to balance of parts, were observee 
by the conductor in an altogether notable per-" 
formance, It is an especial gratification to $0 
in this selection an evidence of Mr. Gericke’ 
change of purpose as to the character of . 
programmes. It was our belief that it wo 
come, for every consideration, both of pelicy an 
art, pointed to it. Mr. Gsorge M. N 
played the Concertstiick. Mr. Nowell’ is @ 
young Bostonian, recently returned from ex- 
‘ended study abroad. This was his first 
appearance, and concerning it it is plsaanite 
‘to chronicle. The selection itself 19 one 
we have rather outgrown; it has its com- 
poser’s characteristic beauty of form and 
clearness, but it hardly reaches beyon 
being salon music. It offers, however, 
a gracious part for any pianist. It is a charm. 
ing work, and its technical difticulties, especially 
in the last movement, are sufficient to deman 
the highest virtuosity. Mr. Nowell is a player 
of fine parts; thougb quite a young man, 

a finished and equable technique, a touch which 
is elastic, firm, and clear. In the presto, which 
was taken at a tremendous tempo, his tone 
easily filled the hall, and the movement was 
pluyed with positive brilliancy. He was well in 
accord with the orchestra in ensemble g 
and, gave every evidence of deserving the k 

of an appearance at these concerts, The o 


| programme is; C. M, v. Weber, overture Pr = 


ciosa); F. Mendelssohn, concerto for violin in 


minor; Fr. Liszt, Hangarian rhapsody in F as 


elects for performance a sympho 
lishman! The public rehearsal will t 


: be held on Thursday. — | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Brevity is still the order of the day.in busy news- 

paper offices. The concert of last night deserves a 

longer mention than we can give to it. The short 

Don Giovanni overture, like almost all of Mozart’s 
overtures is in symmetrical allegro, or sonafa form, 
and makes one discontented with the medleys and 
potpourris, now called overtures. Its two chief 

themes were well contrasted and the work lost 

nothing in the performance. The other orchestral 

work was more vast in its proportions, being the 

great Sinfonie Fontastique, by no means f 

an unsymmetrical work, although it 
possesses fine movements ; like that | go, 
other great programme Symphony—Beetho- }@’ 
ven’s Pastoral. It is unnecessary to d'scuss the plot, [ 

its history, or the value of the work. As an instru- [tion 
mentation study it will always be important at pS % 
least, and merely to speak of details of performance | yocal in 
requires prolixity. The strings were generally excel- }! 16 
lent from the con sordine passage of the opening, to elt es—in all this | 
the mixed rhythm of the close. The horns, both in | ty for changeful mus 
open and muted tones made ample amends for the | .9* @n ofe! , 
poor playing of last week. Although the new ket- 
tledrums are woodeny in tone they were played with 
excellent effect and the decision of the percussion 
throughout added not a little to the success of the 
work, since.in each movement these instruments have 
important passages. Decidedly the new oboist does 
better on the English horn than on _ the 
oboe. His performance of that instrument 
was manly and firm as fitted the 
character of the masculine lover it represented in the |} choral work 
third movement while the oboe was much | SPammie for 

sweeter and more expressive than we have heard it | eoneerto f 

this season. The bassouns in the fourth movement | @@ 
| were impressive and well played, while the deep} 

_brasses (Tuba and Euphonium, replacing the almost f 

obsolete Ophicleides) were steady in the Finale. The 

piano-bell was a failure. The last movement was 

not perfection, but Mr. Gericke guided his men well | @ e symphony concer 
through the labyrinth of cacophany, and r : ting ish ed by t hb pie 
gave by far the best presentation of the | gramme of Berlioz’ “s; 
work which Boston has ever had. What sa : 

with this work, with Egmont last week 

and with Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony next, 

with Paine’s Symphony recently and with an Arthur 

Whiting Overture in January, both novelties and the 

American muse are receiving due attention. Thanks 

Mr. Gericke, thanks! The pianist of last night, 

Mr. G. M. Nowell, made a fine success, winning a 

triple recallin Weber’s concert stiick. His octave 

and bravura work was dashing ‘aiid commendable, 

and he had just the fire unecessary for the work. 

His opening legato was rather rigid, however. We 

shall need to hear him again before venturing to give 

a long criticism of his work. 7 
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MUSIC. (wu 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Brevity is still the order of the day in busy news- 
paper offices. ‘Che concert of last night deserves a 
longer mention than we can give to it. The short 
Don Giovanni overture, like almost all of Mozart’s 
overtures is in symmetrical allegro, or sonata form, 
and makes one discontented with the medleys and 
potpourris, now called overtures. Its two chief 
themes were well contrasted and the work lost 
nothing in the performance. The other orchestral 
work was more vast in its proportions, being the 
great Sinfonie Fontastique, by no means 


an unsymmetrical work, although it 
| possesses fine movements ; like that 
other great programme  Symphony—Beetho- 
_ven’s Pastoral. I[t is unnecessary to discuss the plot, 


its history, or the value of the work. As an _ instru- 
mentation study it will always be important at 
least, and merely to speak of details of performance 
requires prolixity. ‘The strings were generally excel- 
lent trom the con sordine passage of the opening, to 
the mixed rhythm of theclose. The horns, both in 
open and muted fones made ample amends for the 
poor playing of last week. Although the new ket- 
tledrums are woodeny in tone they were played with 
excellent effect and the decision of the percussion 
throughout added not a little to the success of the 
work, since in each movement these instruments have 
important passages. Decidedly the new oboist does 
better on the English horn than one the 
Oboe. His perforinance of that instrument 
was manly and firm as fitted the 
character of the masculine lover it represented in the 


third movement while the oboe was much 
| sweeter and more expressive than we have heard it 
this season. ‘The bassoons in the fourth movement 


were impressive and well played, while the deep 
brasses (Tuba and Kuphonium, replacing the almost 


obsolete Ophicleides) were steady in the Finale. The 


piano-bell was a failure. The last movement was 
not perfection, but Mr. Gericke guided his men well 


through the labyrinth of cacophany, and 


gave by far the best’ presentation of the 


'work which Boston has’ ever had. What 
with this work, with Egmont last week 
and with Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony next, 


_with Paine’s Symphony recently and with an Arthur | 


Whiting Overture in January, both novelties and the 


American muse are receiving due attention. Thanks 


| Mr. Gericke, thanks! The pianist of last night, 
Mr. G. M. Nowell, made a fine success, winning a 
triple recall in Weber’s concert stiick. His octave 


and bravura work was dashing and commendable, 
and be had just the fire uecessury for the work. 
His opening legato was rather rigid, however. We 
Shall need to hear him again before venturing to give 
a& long criticism of his work. 
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for a many-s 


a variety of sentiments in the mind of the audi or. 


The revery of the _ love-lorn artist, | 
thoughts amid the festivity of the ball, his m 

tion in the country as he hears the shepherd and 
the shepherdess answering one another’s ~ 
and in this representation the music is almost 
vocal in its power of expressing the meaning of 
the writer—the fearful dream of the mareht 
death and the subsequent orgy of the imps anc 
witches—in all this there 1s the greatest opportun 
ty for changeful music and the greatest opportuni 
ty for an orchestra in producing that music to 
work upon the feelings of the listener. Mr, 
Gericke’s band were most effective, and if one 
seeks fora more beauteous harmony than they 
can give, as instanced particularly in the few 
grand chords which closed the first movement, 
then he must indeed be hypercritical. Mr. Nowell, 
the pianias, showed himself a@ careful and con- 
scientious player, who endeavors to make as per- 
fect as possible al 

public rehearsal, on account of Christmas, will 
given Thursday, Dec. 24, at 2.80 P. M., instead of 


riday. At the concert of the Symphony Orchestra- 


on Jan. 16 it is the intention to perform Schu- 
mann’s music to Byron’s “ Manfred” and a short 
choral work by Mr. Wilhelm Gericke. The pro- 
gramme for the next concert is as follows: ©, | 
y. Weber, overture (Preciosa); F. Mendelssohn, 
concerto for violin in A minor; Fr, Liszt, Hun- 
garian rhapsody in F, No. 1; F. H. 
symphgny in C minor (Scandinavian), 
moderaté ma con moto, Adagio.con moto (A Su 
mer re on the Fiord), Scherzo, finale; ~ 

ist, Mr. Willis E, Nowell. t aaa ne 
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At the Symphony Concert. WA 

The symphony concert last evening was 
distinguished by the presence on the pro- 
eramime of Berlioz’ “symphonie fantas- 
tique,” a work which has been seldom 


heard here, though it is interesting alike to 
the student and the concert-goer. The 

reat work was excellently played. George 

. Newell, the soloist, performed Weber’s 
concertstruck in a most satisfactory style. 
Itis announced that Schumann’s musie to 
Byron’s ““Manfred” and a short choral work 
by Mr. Wilhelm is to be performed January 
16. Ladies and gentlemen desiring to join 


'the chorus are requested to leave their 


names at the box office immediately. Next 
week Willis I. Worrell will be the soloist, 
and the programme will include Weber’s 
Preciosa overture, Mendelssohn’s violin” 
concerto in A minor, Liszt’s Hungarian 
rhapsody in F, No. 1, and F. Cowen’s Scan- 
dinavian symphony. 
The rehearsal that usually comes Friday + | 


will be held Thursday afternoon this w 
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Boston SymMpHony Concerts.—Mr. Gericke | 
deserves the recognition of having afforded last | 


Saturday evening, in Music Hall, one of the} and | 
most popular symphony concerts that has been | Sis lotuahnnd pha tne ertb weenie pear pe ana | 
given in Boston: for a number: of years. . Phe | fa not make the most of the sentiment and poetry | 
music presented was for the most part neither) of the first few pages of the composition, the only 
new nor of an exceptionally genuine character, portion of it teary ro elements put in their ap | 
‘but as it met with the hearty approbation of a | vor ofiaak ther’ x aoe ph, mag ht ce per a’ Bas wn | | 
refined and cultivated audience, it were hyper-| as the performance advanced, gave way to an | 
critical to indulge in fault-finding. A dreary i abandon, was at all times under artistic control, | | 
homogeneousness confining tself to the severest | and greatly enhanced the musicianly effect o 
class of German music has until recently seemed 


his execution. The purity .and thoroughness 

of the schooling be has received were made mani- 

an unfortunate and irrepressible characteristic in _ be ee the tare of his orb en ot 
’ d one that has im- f Mr. Nowell was three times enthusiastically re- | 
Se a a gs Tae the’ symphony | called, the audience thus justly acknawiedals | 
periied the popu eacener | SF B Y | the success: of a most interesting and notable | 
concerts. There are few classicists so straight- : | 


début. 
laced, not even Mr. Gericke, as not to recognize 


that in France, Italy, England, and, of recent | 
years, America, music has been written that_is, 


in hearty sympathy with the spirit of the Ger- 


man school. In the meantime German -com- 

sers have become more liberal, Even 80. 
ong ago as Mozart’s time, his ‘Don Juan” was 
so sign 
Teutonic proprieties in musical art that Beetho- 
ven regarded it as having the ‘‘complete Italian 
cut,” and: the more conservative German critics: 
were exceedingly loth to appreciate its merits.. 


ificant in overstepping the limits of the 


The final number on the programme was Ber- |. 
lioz Symphonic Fantastique, the creditabie | 
features in the performance of which w. re warm- | 


ly recognized. The many good things that may 
be admitted for the work per se must be contined 
to its orchestration, as the semi-classic vein of 
the various movements is imitative and void of 


marked originality, though there are no actual | 


plagiarisms to complain of, and such portions of 
the music as are not wholly ch tic of 
Berlioz seems genuinely This evening, 


Mr. Willis Nowell, the violinist, makes his début | 


with Mendelssohn's concerto. 


The overture to ‘Don Juan” afforded a happ 
opening to the concert on Saturday evening, an 
it was capitally performed. Throughout the Ff 
concert the orchestral playing was uniformly 
good, though one cannot resist recording a pro- 
test to the clumsy and unsympathetic accompani- 
ment afforded Mr. George Nowell, in his per- 
formance of Weber’s corcerstiick. bd? the 
young artist should have selected this work for 
public performance, when his repertoire is known’ 
to contain many concertos which would | rove 
far more acceptable to connoisseurs, seems some- 
what inexplicable. At first thought the selection 
cm unwise; but it should be admitted for 
eber’s concertsttick, hackneyed though it hasbe-* 
come, that unlike many compositions of its class, 
it is so constructed as to concentrate the atten- 
tion upon the piano part, and not divert it by any 
such orchestral elaboration and development as 
too often renders obscure the. legitimate. cts 
that the oe anticipate for a pianoforte con- 
certo. The attempt to create a perfect ensemble 
between preprer and orchestra has so invaria~ 
bly resulted in a confusion of elements accousti. 
cally antithetic in their relation to each other. 
that the only wonder is that such a-juxt si 
tion should ever have been attempted. h-. 


ing serious seems to have been. db: : 
Weber in his orchestral scorit ‘to the concert- 
stiick, A similar ch eristic is also 
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ble in the Chopin 3; and the Rey. H. 
R. Haweis has not simply exposed himself a 
ridicule by criticising their orchestration, but ha 
ascribed such work to Chopin himself, when 
every musical student knows or should know 
that Chopin never did nor never could write 
orchestra, the remarkable discovery ( ?) of 
Rey. H. R. Hawei’s to the contrary notwith 
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Boston SyMPHONY ConcEeRTs.—Mr. Gericke 
deserves the recognition of having afforded last 
Saturday evening, in Music Hall, one of the 
most popular symphony concerts that has been 
given in Boston for a number of years. ‘The 
music presented was for the most part neither 
new nor of an exceptionally genuine character, 
but as it met with the hearty approbation of a 
refined and cultivated audience, it were hyper- 
critical to indulge in fault-finding. A dreary 
homogeneousness confining tself to the severest 
class of German music has until recently seemed 
an unfortunate and irrepressible characteristic in 
Herr Gericke’s programmes, and one that has im- 
perilled the popular success of the symphony 
concerts. ‘There are few classicists so straight- 
laced, noteven Mr. Gericke, as not to recognize 
that in France, Italy, England, and, of recent 
years, America, music has been written that is 


in hearty sympathy with the spirit of the Ger- | 
' to its orchestration, as the semi-classic vein of 
the various movements is imitative and void of | 
marked originality, though there are no actual | 


man school. In the meantime German com- | 
posers have become more liberal. Even so | 


long ago as Mozart’s time, his ‘*Don Juan” was 
SO significant in overstepping the limits of the 


Teutonic proprieties in musical art that Beetho- | 
vel regarded it as having the *‘complete Italian | 


cut,” and. the more conservative German critics 
were exceedingly loth to appreciate its merits. 
The overture to ‘Don Juan” afforded a happy 
opening to the concert on Saturday evening, and 
it was capitally performed. ‘Throughout the 
concert the orchestral playing was uniformly 
good, though one cannot resist recording a pro- 
test to the ¢ lumsy and unsympathetic accompani- 
ment afforded Mr. George Nowell, in his per- 
formance of Weber's corcerstiick. Why the 
young artist should have selected this work for 


public performance, when his repertoire is known | 


to contain many concertos which would prove 
far more acceptable to connoisseurs, seems some- 


what inexplicable. At first thought the selection } 


appeared unwise; but it should be admitted for 
Weber's concertstiick, hackneyed though it has be- 
come, that unlike many compositions of its class, 
it is so constructed as to concentrate the atten- 
tion upon the piano part, and not divert it by any 


such orchestral elaboration and development as | 


too often renders obscure the legitimate effects 
that the public anticipate for a pianoforte con- 


certo. The attempt to create a perfect ensemble | 


between pianoforte and orchestra has so invaria- 


bly resulted in a confusion of elements accousti- 


cally antithetic in their relation to each other, 
that the only wonder is that such a juxtaposi- 


tion should ever have been attempted. Noth- | 


ing serious seems to have been .outlined by 
Weber in his orchestral scoring to the concert- 
stiick. A similar characteristic is also noticea- 
ble in the Chopin concertos; and the Rey. H. 
R. Haweis has not simply exposed himself to 
ridicule by criticising their orchestration, but has 
ascribed ‘such work. to Chopin himself, when 
every musical student knows or should know 
that Chopin never did nor never could write for 
orchestra, the remarkable discovery (?) of the 
Rey. H. R. Hawei’s to the contrary notwithstand- 





ing. Mr. Nowell’s performance afforded some- 
thing more than a hint as to his ability as a 


pianist. ‘The artist appears to have cultivated an |; 


exceedingly refined and graceful order of virtuos- 
ity, and his rendition left nothing to be desired as 


‘regards elegance, fidelity, grace and refinement 
of style. He displayed “marvellous pliancy, 
clearness and rapidity in his octave playing, his | 


runs were well adorned with crescendo and 
diminuendo effects, his phrasing clean-cut, and 


his left-hand playing was notably good. That he | 


did not make the most of the sentiment and poetry 
of the first few pages of the composition, the only 
portion of it where such elements put in their ap 
pearance, may be attributed to an over-anxiety 
tor effect that thwarted its own end, but which, 
as the performance advanced, gave way to an 
abandon, was at all times under artistic control, 
and greatly enbanced the musicianly effect of 
his execution. ‘The purity and thoroughness 
of the schooling he has received were made mani- 
fest, and at the conclusion of his performance 


E Mr. Nowell was three times enthusiastically re- 


called, the audience thus justly acknowledging 
the success of a most interesting and notable 
début. 

The final number on the programme was Ber- 
lioz Symphonic Fantastique, the creditabte 
features in the performance of which w: re warm- 
ly recognized. ‘The many good things that may 
be admitted for the work per se must be confined 


plagiarisms to complain of, and such portions of 


the music as are not wholly characteristic of | 
Berlioz seems genuinely good. ‘This evening, | | 
Mr. Willis Nowell, the violinist, makes his début | 


with Mendelssohn’s concerto. 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The Symphony Concert, George 
M. Nowell, Soloist. 


— ame - » 
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The 10th of the season’s concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, at Music Hall, 
last evening, had as a programme the follow- 
ing numbers: 


Overature, ‘Don JUan”’.....scescocsesseessW- A. Mozart” 
Concertstiick for planoforte. ......sse.00.O. M. v. Weber 
Symphonie Fantastique........cesseseseeeses-H. Berlios 


In this his 34th concert since his appearance 
in Boston Mr. Gericke first acknowledged the 
existence of a school of French composers by 
giving a symphonic work by one of its rep- 
resentatives. While this record is somewhat 
discouraging, it 1s well to be hopeful, firstly, — 
because the presentation of the even 
ing’s symphony displayed a keen ap-— 
preciation of its merits upon the part of the — 
conductor, and secondly, because there are In- 4 
dications of a new departure in the making of 
these programmes, which will give general 
satisfaction to the patrons of the concen ; 


Portions of the “Symphony Fantastique’ & 

shades cena By at mM fi sep concert | 
ammes since. 

at the Harvard Symphony. cone congeris of oft 


‘Seasons ago, when 
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‘The tenth symphony concert. 
| evening in Music Hall. The programme 

follows: Mozart’s overture to “Don. Juan,” 
Weber's pianoforte concertstuck, and Berlioz’ 

' Symphony Fantastique. The soloist was Mr. 
| George M. Nowell. Mozart’s “Don Juan’ has 
been performed at these concerts in previous 
years—suffice to say that it was properly played. 

. "Mr. Nowell played Weber’s Concertstuck ina 
very pleasing manner, and certainly fulfilled the 
expectations of those who were interested in the 
result of the young pianist’s studies abroad. His. 
touch is light, free and at times almost elegant; 
and there is almost a total absence of that stiff, 

/ mechanical execution which unfortunately is one 
of the characteristics of too many of our American | 

artists. His conception of the composer’s intent | 
| is.also commendable, the phrasing having been 

“or |, dove, in nearly every case, in a very judicious . 

© 1} manner. The crescendo and dimuendo in the. 
runs which abound in this piece were observed | 

with a nicety and smoothness truly artistical. | 

One fault, however, has Mr. Nowell which de | 

‘e.) tracts very much from the general good effect of | 
* | his playing; and that is the lack of sound disere- | 
| tion in the use of the pedal; let us suppose it is | 

ie | the result of carelessness rather than of ignorance. 
128; Berlioz’ Symphony Fantastique was the closing 
number. This composition is very appropriately | 
>|. named'“Fantastique”; it would be a very difficult 
task to imagine an orchestral work of a more 

‘|. weird, eccentric and indeed melodramatic charac- 

Hie | ter than thissymphony. In fact it is difficult to 

ig | conceive of ahuman being gifted with such an 

/} amount of genius as must have been required to 

7 - weave together such a stupendous piece of orches- 


tral composition. In some of the parts the theme 

is entirely lost sight of, as for example in the first | 
'} pari called “ Reveries,’’ where the movement in , 
|| attempting to return to its original key by means , 
|| of a series of chromatic changes, forsakes every | 

vestige ofa theme and becomes a perfect melo- | 
drame. Certainly, much credit is due Mr. Gericke | 
for the admirable manner in which he conducted | 
the difficult tempos which pervade the were 
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Boston Symphony Concert. _ | 


We regret that lack of space again debars us from 
doing justice to an exceptionally fine concert such as 
the tenth concert of the Boston Symphony he 
proved to be. Berlioz’s remarkable Symphonie Fan 


tique was read and played with exteaordinary clear. ¥ 
6 trast | 

that the work and the performance pleased those who; 

complain of a plethora of German masic at thesé eon- 


ness and brilllancy of orchestral technique 


certs,and that ey aleo understood both. The soloist was 
Mr. M. Nowell, who gave a flery reading of 
Weber’s Concert Siuck for piano, but upon whose play 

ing in general we must defer extended comment to a 
future date. At the next concert Weber’s *Precio-a” 
overture, Men¢elssohn’s Violin concerto, Liszt’s Rhap: 


sody Hongroive No. 1, and Cewen’s Scandinavian Sym- | 


phony will be performed. The public rehearsal will 
take place Thursday afternoon. 
The programme of the tenth concert, given in 
} Overture to “ Giovanni. 
rts for plano “orto in F minor, 
_ Mr. George M, Nowell was the pianist. . | 
The “Don Giovanni” overture is not often given 
at concerts ; probably because, in its original form, 
it bas ng ending, but closes with a half- 
6é in a foreign. key. Qulié & find point is 
lost in the concert version, which stops short 
several measures before the original close; but 
the loss of this one stroke is no sufficient 
obstacle to the overture’s - being played 
a8 a concert piece, for it is superb 
enough, even in its stunted shape. The work loses 
much of its effectiveness in so large a place as 
the Music Hall, but it was finely played and much 
to be enjoyed. Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony had 
not been given here since it first two performances 
years ago at the Harvard concerts. The dainty 
little ball scene has been played separately three 
or four times since then, but the rest of the work | 
has lain on the shelf so long, that, last Saturday, 
it was practically new to most of the audience. 
cance by being heard in its proper su | 
Apart from its intrinsic value, the Fantastic 
Symphony is notably interesting as being the 
first step made in the “new | 
direction in music. It was written and performed 
in Paris before Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable” | 
(the work which ushered in a new epoch of French 
grand cpera), and several years before any impor- 
_ tant work by Liszt or Wagner. It is also inter- 
est_ag to note that it was 


| pensable in the loftier outpourings of musical art, 
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It is a good thing to attend symphony ¢on-| 
certs, and to listen to classic music of the mo st « : 
sical quality, It may not always prove ente! te n- 
{ng or edifying to those unlearned in the deeper 
mysteries and manifestations of musical art; but it 


‘ig a thing that may be admired with safety by even 


the most inexpert of its hearers. There may be an 
‘absence in it of that element that is popularly known 
and recognized as atune; but however important 
tunes may be in the music of every day life, it has | 
been made fully manifest that they are not in | 
especially in that of our time. Therefore fs it that 
one may dilate with the proper emotion upon hear- 
ing tuneless music, when it would be somewhat 
dangerous to do so when a tune ig injected into it. 
But a tune is not wholly anathematized of a sym- 
phony concert audience, if we may judge by the 
audience which quitted Music Hall after hearing 
Berlioz’s “‘Symphonie Fantastique” at the concert 
of last night week, for the outpouring crowd 
was punctuated in every direction by those who 
were humming or whistling the waltz theme of one 
of the movements of that work. It is true that it 
would be difficult to whistle or hum a fugue or any 
other abstruse form of melody; but that a naughty 
unclassical waltz should be tooted through the lob- 


bies and out into the streets after an hour and a half 
fresh signifi. ad the less-catching ‘‘proper thing,” would seem to 

Jings. indicate that even the ears ofa symphony concert 
audience are not wholly safe from the insidious dan- 


ae ger that lies inherent in the unclassical wiles of a 
romantic’ tune. 


Saudis 


The discourtesy of audiences has been too 
often commented upon at length to require more 
than passing mention to recall to the minds of 
all theatre goers and concert patrons some-un- 
pleasant experience. The following, from a well 
known Back-bay gentleman, needs no comment: 


To the Musical Critic of Boston Home Journal: 
I should be obliged if you would insert some 
notice of the following in your criticism of the | 


_ {| last symphony concert. ‘The occupants of the | 
» | front seats in the left of the centre of the first | 


balcony were much annoyed by the persistent 
conversation of some young people in the back 


ant seats. . It would seem very unfortunate if listen- 
ag | YS were so unappreciative as to engage in audi- 
| ble téte-a-téte rt | the performance of such 


delicate and beautiful music as that of the second 


| movement of Cowen’s symphony. 


Respectfully, A WEEKLY READER. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


We regret that lack of space again debars us fro1o 
OTOSUIDE, TiC tape ps , > doing justice to an exceptionally fine concert such as 
ich led him to write thissyim- +) Symphony Fantastique. ; the tenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ted in hist sence zOCUHS St) George M. Nowell. Mozart’s “Don Juan” has | | proved to be. Berlioz’s remarkable Symphonie Fantas- | 
vi Se. Sng dad also hat the them | | tique was read aud played with extraordinary clear- 
nee 
of 


The Symphony Concert. 


The tenth symphony concert occurred last 
| evening in Music Hall. The programme was as | 
'o follows: Mozart’s overture to “Don Juan,” | 
a- || Weber's pianoforte concertstuck, and Berlioz’ | 

The soloist was Mr. | 


fine performance of this terribly difficult work is 
ho mean triumph at any time. Mr. Nowell played 
Weber’s Conzertstiick with much brilliancy of 
execution and a good deal of youthful fire. But 
one could find little of true musical appreciation 
in his conception of the work; it was a very im- 


mature sort of playing. The next programme is: 
Weber—Overiure to ‘*Preciosa;’’ endelssohn— 
Violin concerto in E minor; Liszt—Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 1; Cowen—Scandinavian Sym- 
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3 Aa : ' | ness and brilllancy of orchestral technique, We trust 
A a that the work and the performance pleased those who, Dhonv. Mr, Willis E. Nowell will be the violinist. 
§ _ complain of a plethora of German music at these eon- 
| very pleasing manner, and certainly fulfilled the certs,anud that they also understood both. The soloist was 


) ) It is a good thing to attend s on- 
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hantec by the most sensual and inspiring accra A aint that ta the leek 62 sound dl écre- The “Don Giovanni” overture is not often given | SPecially in that of our time. Therefore is it that 
mn c Se all Slaw pedal; let us suppose it is at concerts; probably because, in its original form, | One may dilate with the proper emotion upon hear- 
the result of carelessness rather than of ignorance. | 
Berlioz’ Symphony Fantastique was the closing 


“ nee peste. The artist then follows his 

‘lve to the fields, where she takes the form of 
number. This composition is very appropriately 
named ‘‘Fantastique’’; it would be a very difficult | 


as 12 yherdess, and in this partof the work the 
task to imagine an orchestral work of a more | 


Ip has very cleverly depicted the 
aceful scenes of a contented love, followed 
“by the gloom and forebodings of the artist 
‘when he becomes jealous of his adored one. 

weird, eccentric and indeed melodramatic charac- | 
ter than this symphony. In fact it is difficult to | 
conceive of ahuman being gifted with such an | 
| amount of genius as must have been required to | 
en ge eo | weave together such a stupendous piece of orches- : 
ully “eauat: rd | tral composition. In some of the parts the theme 
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it bas uo regular ending, but closes with a hali- {ing tuneless music, when it would be somewhat 

| Cadence in a foreign key. Quite 4 find Pdint is | dangerous to do so when a tune {s injected into it. 

lost in the concert version, which stops short ; Buta tune is not Wholly anathematized of a sym- 
several measures before the original close; but phony concert audience, if we may judge b 

the loss of this one stroke is no sufficient .; enews y juage by the 

audience which quitted Music Hall after hearing 


obstacle to the overture’s being played ae 
as a concert piece, for it is superb Berlioz’s ‘“‘Symphonie Fantastique’ at the concert 


enough, éven in its stunted shape. The work loses {Of last night week, for the outpouring crowd 


ep me - Mag cert patna re riety — . was punctuated in every direction by those who | 
16 Music Hall, but it was finely played and muc rhiet}i 

to be enjoyed. Berlioz’s Fantastic aha a8 had plage aumaiing or whistling the malts theme * _ 
not been given here since it first two performances oi the movements of that work. It is true that it 
years ago atthe Harvard concerts. The dainty would be difficult to whistle or hum a fugue or any 
little ball scene has been played separately three ‘other abstruse form of melody; but that a naughty 
or four times since then, but the rest of the work - unclassical waltz should be tooted through the lob- 


has lain on the shelf so long, that, last Saturday, bies and out 
it was practically new to most of the audience. luto the streets after an hour and a half 


6s character of which was hardly realized, 
and the presentation of the work richly mer- 
Even the familiar ball scene gained fresh signifi. ,°! “4¢ less-catching ‘proper thing,” would seem to 
cance by being heard in its proper surroundings. ‘dicate that even the ears ofa symphony concert 
it Apart from its intrinsic value, the Fantastic audience are not wholly safe from the insidious dan- 
Bostor ned from his ‘ 
Ms et tecone atudy. Was the pianist Symphony is notably interesting as being the ger that lies inherent in the unclassical wiles of a 


- At this point the eccentricity of Berlioz steps 
‘qm and pictures the wildest dreams of he 
- oplurr pane’ artist, in which he sees him- 
is entirely lost sight of, as for example in the first 
part called ‘‘ Keveries,’’ where the movement in 
attempting to return to its original key by means , 


@ murderer of his love and then his 
of a series of chromatic changes, forsakes every 


“Yed the generous applause which it called 
' the evening, and his performance : amet Step mage in’ the “new romantic” | tune. 


own execution; and all this is followed by his 
dream “of the witches’ Sabbath night 
‘and its attendant orgies. 
‘formance of the symphon 
Mcreased orchestra was | 
“the stupendous difficulties of the score 
“gave in the music of the ball-room, the sensu- 
vestige of a theme one, becens . +e + pei 
iy» olor gaat I | drame. Certainly, much credit is due Mr. yericke 
‘of riod w om pinyers Sn the difficult} Nani | for the admirable manner in which he conducted 
yh F @§ assigned to this part of the orchestra, | the difficult tempos which pervade the as he 
“especi: the third movement of the sym- | Wor K. rks RL.” De eee asain 
‘phony. Mr. George M. Nowell, a young 
be ‘the Weber concertstiick was well received. 
‘His ir kerpretation of the familiar composition 
“was characterized by accuracy rather than 
‘brilliancy, and there was a somewhat dry and 
“methodical style to his work which qaetracted 
m its interest. His touch is clear and dis- 
Act, he plays with intelligence, and lis tech- 


1 acquirements are commendable. The 

fart overture Made a pleasant opening 
imber, and its presentation was in every 
fay satisfactory. 
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direction in music. It was written and performed 
in Paris before Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable’”’ 
(the work which ushered in a new epoch of French 
grand cpera), and several years before any impor- 
taut work by Liszt or Wagner. It is also inter- 
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The discourtesy of audiences has been too 


often commented upon at length to require more 


est.ag to note that it was written at a time when ) than passing mention to recall to the minds of | 


Beethoven wus just beginning to be known in 
France, and before either Mendelssohn or Schu- 
mann had begun to exert any influence upon 
modern composition. ‘there are few compo- 
sitions extant which can boast such perfect 
virgin originality as this Fantastic Symphony. 
As the prototype of a whole new phase of mu- 
Sic, it sprang, Minerva-like, from Berlioz’s brain, 
and from his own brain alone, Young as Berlioz 
was when he wrote it—he had not even completed 
his course at the Conservatoire—it contains some 
of his finest inspirations; nota little, also, that is 
exiravagant and immature. But the poetic 
essence of the work is immensely real and vivi- 
fying, and it contains pages of exquisite musical 
heauty and warmth of sentiment. The perform- 
ance was, upon the whole, very fine, and to give a 


all theatre goers and concert patrons some un- 

pleasant experience. The following, from a well , 
known Back-bay gentleman, needs no comment: | 
70 the Musical Critic of Boston Home Journat: 

I should be obliged if you would insert some 
notice of the following in your criticism of the 
last symphony concert. ‘the occupants of the 
frout seats in the left of the centre of the first 
balcony were much annoyed by the persistent 
conversation of some young people in the back 
seats. It would seem very unfortunate if listen- 
ers were sO unappreciative as to engage in audi- 
ble téte-a-tete during the performance of such | 
delicate and beautiful music as that of the second | 
movement of Cowen’s symphony. 

Respecttully, A WEEKLY READER. 
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PROGRAMME. 


Adagio con moto. (A Summer Evening on the Fiord).— 


HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY in F, No. 1. 
Scherzo.—Finale.— 


Allegro moderato ma con moto.— 


OVERTURE, (Preciosa). 
SYMPHONY in C minor. 


CON 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
AI. CONGERY. 
DECEMBER 


Boston Music 
MR. WILLIS E. NOWELL. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


M. v. WEBER. 
» MENDELSSOHN. 
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in too 


<- | elaboration, or; in mere-display of 


‘| (although in the Scherzo, which is only a | ric 


tinguished this interesting and happily-chosen 
programme was played througbout in fine style. 
The pliant Preciosa overture, though never pro- 
found, is just varied enough ir its changes of 


rbythm to prevent monotony. In its more far- | 
tastic phases, as well as in the Hungarian Rhap. | 


erdy, Mr. Gericke’s sense of the romantic, hig 
especial faculty in music that is weird and even 
bizarre, was shown at its best. It is a bit 
surprising that our conductor who inclines bz 
tradition and habit to the severe in music should 
interpret with such ardor, intensity and dash, 


the most brilliant of the compositions by mod-. 


ern writers, where known, and sometime; un- 
known, instrumental quantities are.combined in 


apparently inextricable array. But the “Danse - 


Macabre,”’ ‘Symphonie Fantastique,” and the 
Liszt “Rhapsody” are notable performances of 
music of a school of which it cannot now be said 
Mr. Gericke isignorant. Mr. Cowen’s symphony 


in C, the “Scandinavian,” is the st~ongest indi- 


cation of Mr. Gericke’s change of heart that has 
yet been vouc'isafed, We might expect Mr. Hen- 
schel to play a symphony by an Englishman, be 


himself is one by acclimation, and is withal a. 
musician of every school; but we Imagine to 
@ true-blood — , 


| - eonduetor, blessed it 
is true, by. such a noble dower as the 
music which’ is bis birthright, it is only 
through are ae mia, approached through 
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| esque episode “ » he Prato escapes this), — 
| wavy another maiden symphony, Cow 
| “‘Seandivavian,” does. not cling. 
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alone, using the other departments as 


forced issue, negativel 
1 writes deftly and boldly 
1 and- uses both’ 


. 


-sitinge, in a strong and 


fervid mam 
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| thodox in treatment, it is full of vita 


haps more than the execution, it gi 
toner a big throb of delight. Me, 
the Symphony with the utmost care,.and the per- 

Wr. Willis E. Nowell 


| formance was admirable. 


played the familiar Mendelssohn concerto, 
There is something very gratifying in welecom- 
ing Mr. Nowell and his brother (who played at. 
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petbaps a ride’o’er the snow, with sleigh and 
bells aud trappings and mirth, its trippice figure’ 
being very wellexecuted. Of the two larger move- | 
|, ments, the closing Atlegro vivace is the finer. Or- 
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nizing the honest work they have done, the hi¢ 
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which they take up their career. — [t ig s 


as these that are to be leaders by -anid- 
youths who have served dutifal apprer 


in the best schools, harvesting 
thovght, that they may be the 
their profession; are the very oves of all 
‘vow to be given a friendly hand, a \ 
counsel if necessary, but at any rate reco 
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rfermance of Liszt's first Hungarian 
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ro , = in ‘his -erchestral arrangements 
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ions of mood, the elaborated 

ession is of harmony of of dynamic deyelop- 


° ie oe eurious combinations of instruments, 


occasional wiid abanden, which make 
rrangements, and even much of his other | 
writing for orchestra, extravagant and 
é, wut w the quaint themes he chooses, as 
with the netions which one has of such 
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eoples ree Se ua 8 and the Peles, and are 
si ng welcome imaginations, 
Par aet always paint true pictures, 

co waa in perfect sympathy with every 

, tur ‘expression and shift ef feeling, 
: ne ea followed him with complete 
y, 80 tl th TI) has been said, the performance 
erves ré ance as a remarkable illus- 
wit a conductor and his band can do 
toa which requires the best and » 

ise of every executive capacity. 

‘also high praise due for the reading — 

~ one Beer on minor symphony, the “Sean- 
jan.” Here there seemed to lack nothing 
h Cont Sg orchestra could give, but the 
‘itse if stiNl h Laslightly disappointing—or, 
a ts % would be a better word— 
enalg _ Constructively, there is :no, 

he , find with 1} Nat; the themes are evident, 

y devel ay well correlated and 
apprep! and various guration; 
imme iagely after the display in 
of that wonderful power over gra- 


mi mnie i as. contrasts in expression, which © 
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fre eet 


“excepted—in degrees of a single quality; he must | 
alter absolutely from loud to soft, from strings | 


to wood, all at once and only for a comparatively 


_ few bars at a time, so that, in spite of bis reason- 
able and continuous thought, the symphony 
often seems fragmentary, uncertain and tenta- 
tive. Yet there are ideas in it of great beauty 
and freshness, and it is quite probable that the 
work would give more pleasure if it were not 
always presented as a whole. In the adagio 
there is a fine fancy, especially in the 
introduction of the distant horns and 
harp; the under figure of the second 
violins in the scherzo is delightfully edd and em- 
phatic; and there is in both the first and last 
movements arich suggestion of the sea, with 
its tides and caves. The only other orchestral 
humber was the ‘Preciosa’ overture of 
Beethoven—a bright, sparkling performance of 
which gypsy tinted work began the concert. 
The sulo number, Mendelssohn’s £ minor con- 
certo, op. 64, served to introduce another re- 
turned Kostonian, Mr. Willis BE. Nowell, who has 
been under training in Germany, and who shows 
much evidence of good instruction, although he 
is far from being a ripe artist, if his playing on 
this occasion represented him fairly. His manner 


isijsimple, he bows with an easy sweep, has aciear | 


scaie,a good trill, and produces a pure and 
pleasant, although not robust, tone. His playing 


| Was almost entirely without vitality, force or 
_ color in phrasing and sentiment; this might have 


been dus to nervousness, as also, perhaps, might 
have been the excessive rapidity, inimical alike 
to good execution and to even moderate expres- 
sivéness, with which he undertook the different 
movements. Within our recollection, nobody 
but Mr. De Séve has ventured to tare up the last 
movement at anything like such a pace; and Mr. 


De Séve had strength, enthusiasm and a com- 
mand of accent and volume enough to get him 
through all soundly and safely, althougi 
Mendelssohn was not, perhaps, guite se for- 
tunate. 

At the concert of Saturday evening next, 


Beethoven’s ‘“Pasteral’’ sympbony will be . 


played, together with Mendeissonn’s “Calm Sea 


and Happy Voyage” overture, and Schuvert’s F . 
| minor tantasia in the orchestral arrangement of | 


Felix Mottl Mr. B. J. Lang will be the soloist, 
and will piay the ‘“‘Rhapsodie d’Auvergne,” by 


_Baint-Saéns, which is then to be heard here lor 


the first time. 
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en's ‘‘Seandinavian.” 


ii Concert--Cow- 


as The seventh of the season’s series of ae 


phony concerts given at Music Hall last even- 


ing had as a programme the following num- 
bers: 


Overture, “Preciosa’’...0....seeceeseses-C. M. v. Weber 
Concerto for violin in EB minor, op. 64.. ne Memdelasonii 
Hungarian rhapsody in F, No. 1 Fr. Liszt 
Symphony in C minor, “Scandinavian”... “FE. H. Cowen 


Mr. Gericke’s final recognition of the de-. 


sires of the patrons of these concerts in re- 
gard to the class of selections to be presented 
is a matter for congratulation. The 
performance of Cowen’s 
gave a  long-desired opportunity for 
a second hearing of this eminently enjoyable 
work, first plaved in these coneerts in’ Jan- 
uary, "283, and the impression then gained of 
its value was not materially changed upon 


| again listening to its many beauties last even- 


Ing. The work of the musician gains the 
greater prominence in the first and last move- 
ments, and the genius of the composer pre- 
dominates in the second movement (‘‘A. Sum- 
mer Kvening on the Fiord’’), and in 


_the scherzo, which gives. a very vivid 


tone picture of the joys of a 
northern sleigh ride. The charming folk 
song, which forms the leading theme of the 
fixyst movement, is so ever recurring in its 
varied forms that the effect of this portion of 
the work is somewhat wearisome, despite 
the skilful use made of the orchestral forces 
in this over-elaboration of the first subject. 
The beauty of the second movement’ im- 
presses the hearer more and _ more, 
as a familiarity with its character- 
istics is gained, and, though it comes 


‘Within the line of programme music, 


there 1s so much true inspiration in its meas- 
ures that it holds the attention even of the 
most superficial student. The dainty scherzo 
with its tinkling bells and cleverly indicated } 
sound of the fast flying feet of the horsvws, is 
another strong element in the popularity of 
the composition, and goes far to explain the 
general tavor with which it has been 


received thronghout Europe. Mr. Gericke 
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gro, It is a peculiar ni 
| lines which one always a 
of the north peninsula, oar 
‘marked and entirely « 
other classes of musie, yet, 


hold spell-bound during. the p hres 
| leave a most vivid remem) 

} occasional beautiful me OC 

} rich with tuneful attracti 

| easy to imagine, though with 

1 ‘market scene of North Eurone 
‘with all the motley” gat 
one chattering 
person holding forth — 
lows, though not sentry 
| subdued buzzing of pr onal 
} though not te grt 
} was Spe i 


ri; chive Ft 


gave a mastefly reading of the sey-elf 3 


eral movements, achieving a marked 
degree of success in the playing 
of the second movement as wellas of the 
final which bristles with difficulties, ana 
demands the clearest and most finished per- 
formance. to make its beauty appreciated. 


_ The graceful Weber overture “Preciosa” was 


iven with charming effect, and the familiar 
aszt rhapsody was heard with thorough 
satisfaction, its characteristics standing out 
in strong relief, and causing re ay it that they 
should be so little rstood by 
the army of pianists ” penaeaadl at 
work upon the composition.. Mr. Willis E. 
Nowell, who appeared lastevening and played 
the Mendelssohn violin concerto, has evi- 
dently been‘a painstaking and careful student, 
and his resentation of the familiar 
concerto had many merits. He plays with the 
care of a student, rather than the freedom of 
an artist, but his work gives evidence of a 
promising future. He had a very ge pee 
recognition of his merits. Next week opt: 
J. Lang will be the soloist, and the 
gramme will be as follows: Overture, ts ae 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’’ Mendelssohn ; 
fantaisie, in minor, orchestrated by Felix 
Mottl, Schubert; rhapsodie d’ Auvergne, for 

anotorte Saint-Saéns ; symphony in. (**pas- 
orale’’), No. 6, Beethoven. 
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ite of the concerte. Here the youth be- 


»a feeling for a absorpt ion 


, ‘| Gonfidence i ‘the manner he has adopted and 
‘hae lost in se artist, and the player Os 5 


an musle which, it need not be said, a ‘in- 
born. A cordial recall was given him at the erd | 
of the concerto. At the next concert, Mr. Lang | 
will play the ‘‘Rhapscdie D’Auvergae,” St. 


Saens, while the numbers tor orchestra are: 
Mendelssohn, ‘‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voy- 
age,’”’ overture; Schubert, Fantasie in F, minor 
(arranged by F. Mottl); Beethoven, Symphony 
No, 6, (Pastorale). 


ELEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT: 
It is not easy to imagine a fimer appreberision 
and more gracious interpretation by a conductor | 
of an intricate and fluctuating orchestral 
composition, or a more ready, sensitive and true | 
response te his wishes by the forces under hiin, 
then were shown by Mr. Gerike and his men in | 
their perfermance of Liszt's first Mungarian | 
rhapsody at the symphony concert on Saturday 
evening. Liszt’s idiosyncrasies of mind and 
manner aré nowhero 80 advantageously | 
shown as in his erchestral arrangements | 
of theso rhapsodies' of his; the sud- | 
den alternations of muvoed, the elaborated | 
progressions of harmony or of dynamic deyelop- | 
ment, the curious combinations of instruments, 
and the occasional wiid abandon, which make 
his arrangements, and even much of his other 
original writing for orchestra, extravagant and 
outré, suit with the quaint themes he chooses, as 


well as with the netions which one has of such | 


atrong, fanciful, poetic ana demonstrative 
peoples as the Hungarians and the Peles, and are 
easily accepted as rousing welcome imaginations, 
even if they do not always paint true pictures, 
Mr. Gericke was in perfect sympathy with every 
fancy, turn of expression and shift ef feeling, 
and the orchestra followed him with complete 
unity, so that, as has been said, the performance 
deserves rememberance as a remarkable illus- 
tration ef what a cenductor and his band can do 
with a diflicult work which requires the best and 
quickest exereise of every executive capacity. 
There is also high praise due for the reading 


given to Cowen’s © minor symphony, the “Scan- | 


dinavian.’’ Here there seemed to lack nothing 


which condactor or orchestra could give, but the | 


work itself still had a slightly disappointing—or, 


perbaps, unsatisfying would be a better word— | 
eifect, Regaraecd constructively, there is no 


fault to tind with it; the themes are evident, 


topically developed, — well 
enforced by apprepriate and various figuration; 


but coming immediately after the display in | 


Liszt’s music of that wonderful power over gra- 
dations as well as contrasts in expressien, which 
only genius can give, Mr. Cowen’s work seemed 
at timés scarcely less than a;nateurish in its dis- 
tribution of color and its chiar oscuro, For, as 
the amateur las not faith to trust himself long 
to a singie key, but fills his writing with digres- 
sions and changes of tonality, so in many pages 
of this symphony the composer seems to 1086 


correlated and. 


| 
b 
| 
I] 


| 
| 


alters it. at ofee, so that by the time the 
listener has prepared himself for an enunciation 
of one sort, he is perplexed by having the sen- 
tence finished for him in an entirely different 
vein. Itseems difficult tor Cowen to give outa 
passage of any length—a few protracted pianos 
excepted—in degrees ofa single quality; he must 
alter absolutely from loud to soft, from strings 
to wood, all at once and only for a comparatively 
few bars at a time, so that, in spite of his reason- 
able and continuous thought, the symphony 
often seems fragmentary, uncertain and tenta- 
tive. Yet there are ideas init of great beauty 
and freshness, and it is quite probable that the 
work would give more pleasure if it were not 
always presented as a whole. In the adagio 
there is a fine fancy, especially in the 
introduction of the distant horns’ and 
harp; the under figure of the second 
Violins in the seherzo is delightfully edd and em- 
phatic; and tbere is in both the first and last 
movements arich suggestion of the sea, with 
its tides and caves. ‘che only other orchestral 
humber was the “Preciosa” overture = of 
Heethoven—a bright, sparkling performance of 
wbich gypsy tinted work began the concert. 
The solo number, Mendelssoln’s £ minor con- 
certo, op. G4, served to introduce another re- 
turned Bostonian, Mr. Wiltis E. Nowell, who has 
been under training in Germany, and who shows 
much evidence of good instruction, although he 


is far from being aripe artist, if his playing on | 
this occasion represented him fairly. His manner | 


| isysimple, he bows with an easy sweep, has aciear 


| gscale,a good trill, and produces 
| pleasant, although not robust, tone. 


a pure and 
His playing 
Was alinost entirely without vitaiity, force or 
color in phrasing and sentiment; this might have 
been due to nervousness, as also, perhaps, might 
have been the excessive rapidity, inimical aiike 
to good execution and to even moderate expres- 


| Slveness, with which he undertook the ditferent 


- movements. 


| 
| 
| 


- minor tantasia in the orchestral arrangement ot 3 


Within our recollection, nobody 
but Mr. De Séve has ventured to tare up the last 
movemént at anything like such a pace; and Mr. 


De Seve had strength, enthusiasm and a com- 
mand of accent and volume 6nough to get him 
through all soundly and sately, althouyu 
Mendelssohn was not, perhaps, guite se for- 
tunate. 

At the concert of Saturday evening next, 
Beethoven’s ‘“Pasteral’ sympbony will be 
played, tovether with Mendeissonn’s ‘Calm Sen 
and Happy Voyage” overture, and Schuvert’s 5 


Felix Mottl Mr. B. J. Lang will be the soloist, 


and will pilav the “*Rhapsodie d’Auvergne,’”’ by 


Saint-Saéns, which is then to be heard here for 
the first time. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 


'The Symphony hase te: 


en’s **Scandinavian.” 


The seyenth of the season’s series of sym- 

hony concerts given at Music Hall last even- 
ing had asa programme the following num- 
bers: 


Overture, “Preciosa’’ ©. M. v. W ener 
Concerto for violinin K min or, op, 64...k". Mendelssviin 


Hungarian rhapsody in F, No. 1......eseeeees, Er. Liszt ' striking with its odd bits, not of eecentricity, but 


Syluphony in C minor, “Scandinavian’....F. H. Cowen 


Sires .of the patro} iS OF these concerts in re- 
gard to the class of selections to be presenti 


rt . $i re enjoyable concert ban ter a ppricsroti 


(Scandinavian). 
| Nowell. 


‘way * 


th Mn 


series of Symphony tet nga | 
that ‘of last ‘Saturday’ evening. ‘the possi sane 


was as follows: (C. M.v. Weber, overture (Precio- | 


sa); F. Mendelssohn, concerto for violin in | 

minor, op. 64; Fr, Liszt, Hungarian Rhapsody in 
-F, No. 1; F. H. Cowen, symphony in C minor 
The soloist was Mr. Willis E. 
‘rhe sparkling overture is delightful at 
the very beginning, and as it progresses even 
gains in beauty, entrancing with its vivacity and 


Cis “Gh nh nts ns | ' of variableness. Thereis not a dull moment dur- 
Mr, Gericke’s final recognition of the de- | ing its pertormance, and though without doubt the 


‘1 | greatest credit and praise for this lies in the genius 


is a@& matter for cougt: itulation, The | of the composer, still it is evident that with- 


performance of Cowein’s symphony 
fave a long-desired Oppo: tunity for 
a second hearing of this en nine ntly enjoyable 
work, first plaved in these concerts in Jan- 
uary, 783, and the impression then yvained of 


| 


out the well-tempered and __ skillful talent 
of the Boston Orchestra much of the enjoyment by 
its production would have been lost. The sym- 


| phony captivated the audience by its popular alle- 


its value was not materially changed upon | 


again listening to its many beauties last eV en- 
ing, The work oi the musician gains the 
greater prominence in tie first and la ish move- 
ments, and the gg: yao is of the compo Ser pre- 
dominates in the second moveme ne | 
mer ivening on the Fiord’), and in 
the scherzo, 

tone picture of the joys of a) 
horihern sicigh ride. The charming folk 
song, which forms the leading theme of the 
fiyst movement, is so ever recurring in its 
Varied forms that the effeet of this portion ot 
the work is somewhat wearisome, des pite 
the skilful use made of the orehe stral forees 
in this over-elaboration of the first su bject. 
The beauty of the second movement’ im- 
presses the hearer more and more, 
as a familiarity with its character- 
isticS IS gained, and, though it comes 
Within the line of programme preps 
there Is so much true in spiratl Onin its meé 
ures th at it holds the atiention even of the 
most superficial student. The di nity scherzo, 
with its tinkling bells and cleve riyv indie ated 
sound of the fust flying feet of the horses, is 
another strong element in the po pularity of 
the composition, and goes far to explain the 
general favor with which it has 
received throughout Europe. Myr. 

gave a masterly reading of 

eral movements, achieving a marked 
deyree of suceess in the playing 
ofthe second movement as she fe 9 of the 
final whie i bris tles With iftic ‘ Itie S, anda 
demands the clearest and most fini shed per- 
formance to make its beauty appreciated. 
The graceful Weber overture “Preciosa” was 
fiven with charming effect, and the fat niliar 
Liszt rnapsody Was heard with thorough 
Satisfaction, 1ts characteristics Standing out 
In strong relief, and causing regret that they 
should be so little understood by 
the army of pianists constantly at 
work upon the composition... Mr. Willis E. 
Nowell, who appeare d lasteve ning and pli uyed 
the Mendelssohn violin coneerto, has evi- 
dently been’a painstaking and careful student, 
and his presentation of the familiar 
concerto had many merits. He plays with the 
care of a student, rather than the ‘free dom of 
an artist, but his work gives evidence ofa 
promising future. Hehad a very flattering 
recognition of his merits. Next week Mr. B. 
J. Lang Will be the soloist, and the pro- 
cramime will be as follows: Overture, “Calm 
sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ Mendelssohn: 
fantaisie in F minor, orchestr ated by Felix 
NMottl Sehubert: rhapsodie d’Auvergne, for 
pianoforte, Saint-Saens; syinphony in J (*‘pas- 
torale’’), No. 6, Beethoven. ; 


-_ —— 


Which gives a_ very vivid | 


| 
! 
| 
j 
) 


gro, Itis a peculiar movement, full of those odd 


' lines which one always associates with the music 


‘A SUM- | 


of the north peninsula, and which, though strongly 


marked and entirely distinct from the ideas of 
other classes of music, yet, perhaps for that very 
reason, is very much liked, and is sure not only to 
hold spell-bound during the performance, but to 
leave a most vivid remembrance afterward. The 
occasional beautiful melody in this movement. is 
rich with tuneful attractiveness. It would be very 
easy to imagine, though without authority, that a 
market scene of North Europe was represented, 
with all the motley gathering; now every 
one chattering together and now one. 
person holding forth above his fel- | 
lows, though not entirely drowning their 
subdued buzzing of tongues. Such is the character | | 
though not the intent of the music. The overture 
was finely rendered throughout. Mr. Willis E. 
Nowell, the soloist, showed in his playing bold 
vigor, yet with good modulation. The technical | 
difficulties were, as a rule, well met and con-— 
quered, His manner of playing is easy and Un-— 
embarrassed, even business like, and his execution 
is without apparent effort. It is, however, a most. 
disagreeable, not to say discourteous habit, for a 
soloist, while he is resting and the orchestra is 
playing the interluding strains, to continually 


thrum the strings of his instrument close to his ear 


‘to see if in tune, to shift the 


violin abont 


'and make other demonstrations of similar char- 


I 


acter. It detracts the attention of the audience 
from the mnsic, and seems to imply that the or- 
chestral parts are of no interest, but the soloist is 
the only one who needs to be listened to, Mr. 
Gericke has evidently abandoned his contemplated. 
system of omitting the soloist at every fourth con- 
cert and making the programme entirely for the’ 
orchestra. The twelfth concert, next Saturday, 
has Mr. B. J. Lang as participant, and will include 
the following selections: F. Mendelssohn, Over- 
ture (Calm sea and prosperous voyage;) Fr. Schu- 
bert, Fantasie in F minor (orchestrated by Felix 
Mottl;) Cam. Saint-Saens, Rhapsodie D’ Auvergne, 
for pianoforte (first time;) L. v. ae Bessa 


( phony in F (Postorale), No. 6 tr 
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Mi usic i in Boston. 


1886 


Boston, December 27, 


HE eleventh menial concert of this season took place. 
last evening at Music Hall, when the following program was ren-,| 


dered : 


Overture, ** Preciosa ’’ 

Concerts for violin E minor 
Hungarian Rhapsody, F major 
Symphony C minor, ** Scandinavian ”’ 


C. M. v. Weber 
Mendelssohn 
Liszt 


The soloist was Mr. Willis E. Nowell. The Weber overture was ohied with 
precision and good taste, the rather difficult violin figures coming out very 
clearly. Mr. Nowell, who is a brother of the pianist who played at last 


week’s concert, is a promising young violinist, of good schooling. He 


played the well-known concerto in a musicianly manner, and received a very 
flattering recognition by the audience. The Liszt piece had the wonted stir- 
ring effect on the public, who seem to enjoy this kind of music almost mere 


thanany other. 


~ About the Cowen symphony I have already written at length before in 
| your columns on the occasion of its first presentation here in the year 1883. 


It was finely rendered, and did Mr. Gericke great credit. 


ment and Scherzo were the favorites, as before. Next week, among other 
things, we are to hear the F minor Fantasie by Schubert, scored by Mottl, 
and ** Rhapsodie d’Auvergne,”’ for piano, by Saint-Saéns, 


ee 


The slow move- 


Louis MAAS. 


vena owl 
‘BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the eleventh concert, given 


-in the Music Hall last. Saturday evening, was as 


follows: : 


“Weber. Overture to “Preciosa.” 

Mendeissohn. Violin concerto in E minor. 

Liszt. nR y in F, No.1. 

Cowen. Symphony inC minor (Scandinavian). 

Mr. Willis E. Nowell was the violinist. 

Cowen’s Scandinavian symphony is a work that 
one is glad.to hear again. It was not well placed 
on the programme, or perhaps it should rather be 
said that what preceded it on the programme did 
it'more harm than good. The madcap Liszt rhap 
sody puts one into a frame of mind so reckless 
that it takes something of very sterling se- 


‘riousness to force one back into a rational 


musical mood after hearing it. A Beethoven 
‘‘Eroica,’ a Schumann *Cologne”’ or a Brahms 
C-minor symphony would have enough of heroic 
strenuousness and vigor of purpose to silence that 
gort of devil-may-care frivolity of humor which 
Liszt knows so well how to arouse, and could easily 
force one back into willing seriousness, But 
Cowen’s symphony is of so much lighter texture, 
the fanciful, imaginative, even fantastic element 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
eee tae 
The following is the programme for A age eleventh 


Symphony concert, which took place at Music 


ee ee ee eee 


— 


Hall last evening: 

Weber’s overture to “Preciosa,’’ Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in E minor for violin, Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 1. and Cowen’s Scandinavian Sym- 
phony. Mr. Willis E. Nowell as soloist. 

Weber’s‘‘ Preciosa” isa very attractive overture; 
its simple though pretty theme,consisting of about 
seven or eight bars, is repeated again and again, 
each time by a different instrument which lendsa 
new charm to it, untilit reaches its final climax 
by the entire orchestra. It was properly played 
throughout. Mr. Nowell played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. His playing is distinguished through- 
out by a peculiar self-confidence quite remarkable, 
and though the selection might have been some- 
what more novel in its character, yet it afforded 
him ample opportunity to display the excellent 


technique which he possesses. His bowing is 


is so preponderant in it, that it finds one in no. 


very receptive mood, after the fine artistic sense | 
has undergone the rude assault of the Liszt fire- f= natural talent. The orchestral accompanimeat 
works, After all, what has the Liszt rhapsody to do 


‘with a symphony concert? It is an excellent thing | 


in its place, and so is a bull—but not in a china 
shop! But to return to Cowen’s symphony. The 
first movement wears well. The second movement 
(a summer evening on the fiord) and the Scherzo 
seemed less interesting than when first we heard 


them—perhaps because the taste of that inferna! | 


Liszt curry of salamanders was still in our mouth. 
‘Nhe symphony was admirably played and very 
gympathetically conducted. Weber’s ever-fasci- 
nating overture to ‘Preciosa’”’ was given welinigh 


to perfection. Mr. Willis Nowell played the Men- 


delaschn concerto with much brilliancy and a cer- 
tain virtuosity of expressiveness. He is a secure 


and dashing player, with more self-command | 


and savoir faire than his pianist brother, | 
albeit not wholly out of danger of running 
away with himself at moments. His tone, | 
if not large, is pleasant and musical, and 


| 


| 


he evidently knows a thing or two about making 


. effective strokes. A large part of the audience 


were much delighted with him. His conception 
of the composition, however, was far enough from 
any musical point of view which can reasonably 
be associated with Mendelssohn; his whole ren- 
dering of the music savored too much of com- 
monplace brilliancy and commonplace sentiment. 
Things by Léonard, de Bériot or Artot are méant 
to be played 80, with all that rose-petal sentimen- 


vein. The next programme is: Mendelssohn: 
Overture, “Meeresstille, etc:’”? Schubert: Fantasie 
in F-minor f(scoread by FelixeMottl); Saint-Saéns: 
Rhapsodie d’Auvergne, for pianoforte and orches- 
tra (new); Beethoven: Symphony in F, No, 6 


(pastoral). Mr. B. J, Lang will be the pianist. 


. tality; but Mendelssohn belongs to a different | 


quite full and the tone he produces is fairly 
smooth; yet above the upper G it often lacks a 
great deal in roundness and purity; but this was 


mm ee ~ ee = 


the case only in the finale, where the tempo taken | 


was altogether too fast a one. In the adagio 


where an opportunity offers itself for delicate ex-— 


pression, Mr. Nowell shows a decided amount of 


was faulty in that it was much too strong—at tiaes 
almost overwhelming. 


The next piece was Liszt’s Rhapsody, with its | 
sombre beginning by the base strings and finally 
changing into the prettiest Hungarian airs im-_ 
| aginable. The violins deserve much credit for the 
exquisite softness and beauty of tone with which | 
they began the vivace assai. The piece is prob- | 


ably intended more for effect than as an example 
of fine orchestration. 

The termiaating number was Cowen’s Sympho- 
ny. Tosay the least, it is'a beautiful representative 
of English genius, and is poetic in the extreme. 
Cowen, like Berlioz, always has some peculiarity 
of nature which he wishes to express by symphonic 
orchestration—the rugged, sounding shores of 
Scandinavia, the song of a merry party of boat- 
men, sleighbells o’er the frosty snow and the 
sound of the horses’ hoofs, form the most beauti- 
| ful features of this characteristic work. Each in- 
strument does its part conscientiously, which is 
saying a great deal, considering the difficult work 
assigned to them, as for instance near the end of 
the allegro, where the horns attempt to strive 
against a general transition. Mr. Gericke con- 
ducted the work ewer pnnns de E. F. 


Mir. Nowell at the § 
The chief novelty at pty: c 
cert last evening | hebgy ta! 1 = . 
wees i eee hg las a Men 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Weber's romantic overture to his gypsy play of 
“Preciosa” is a work which is always pleasant to 
listen to, and when it began the programme last 
night, with its playful touches of triangle, bells, tam- 
_bourine, ete., and its genuine Tsigany march, it put 
everybody in a genial mood,which was not even dam- * 
pened by the threadbare Mendelssohn violin con- | 
certo. The programme kept somewhat persist-’: 
ently to the characteristic national vein, for after the 
concerto came Hungarian music (also fringed with a 
Gypsy flavor) in the shape of Liszt’s first rhapsody, 
and following the fire of this came a contrast and a ' 
climax at the same time, in Cowen’s Scandinavian 
Symphony, the best work in this form that England 
has ever produced. The programme was evidently 
one of Mr. Gericke’s careful compilations, beginning 
with lightness and leading gradually up to earnest: 
intensity. 1t was also a list novel enough to interest 
the somewhat blase Boston concert-goer. In 
fact the last four or five concerts leave 
thin to be desired in this re- 
rd; there are novelties enough, and of the right 
sort, and the dignity of the concerts bas not been 
lowered in the least thereby. The performance of 
the overture was well shaded and had just the con- 
trasted effects of the Weber school. The divided 
woodwind was good in general effect. The begin- 
ning, however, was somewhat rough. Mr. Willis E. 
Nowell’s performance of the Mendelssohn concerto 
was a commendable one. His tone was always 
pure (if we except a single attack of 
a four-lined E, which was insecure) and if not yet 
very broad, was sympathetic and sweet. His shad- 
ing was excellent, and the andante deserves unstinted 
praise. The presto was extremely brilliant and yet 
the soloist was always clear and his runs free from 
blur. He took the movement so fast, however, that 
the orchestra was very nearly unable to keep up with 
him, and the woodwind found it well nigh impossi-— 
ble to imitate the figures of the solo 
instrument, as required. The violin Mr. 
Nowell played was a  fine-toned instrument, a 
Stradivarius, and its deeper tones were very rich. 
The young soloist was recalled with much enthus- 


hear the 
even in the 
Cowen Symphony was _ gloriously: 
The horns deserve a word of especial 
out a break, and - 
clarinet also m | 
ond and especially in the fourth movement tis per- 


chords of that 
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ning of the finale where a momentary 


occurred. The work received the heartiest applause 
at the hands of the audience, and the programme 
seemed throughout enjoyable to ail present. Next 
and Beethoven's 


week Mr. Lang will be the soloist, 
*Pastorale” wil! be the symphony. 
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MUSICAL. Sart 


Boston Sympkony Concert. 


T he eleventh concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
¢ hestra at Mus‘c Hall iast night opened with a finely- 
colored periormance of Webers ‘‘Preciosa” ov re, 
which may be added to Mr. Gericke’s many overture 
successes. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No, 1, instru- 
mented by the composer, was also icularly well 
played, and withan admirable rhythmic expressive. 
ness and beauty of light and shade. For proms . 
brilliancy and perfection of technique it may take rank 
among the best efforts of tne orchestra this season. The 
symphony was the “Scandinavian,” by Cowen, which 
however, despite its many charms of instrumental 
effect, of harmony and of melody, does not hold its own 
upon more familiar acquuintance, but becomes monot- 
ous and tiresome in effect. It had on this occasion the 
best reading and the most finished performance we 
we have as yet heard accorded it. The soloist was Mr. 
Willis E. Nowell), who payed Mendelssohn's violin con- 
certo. He has a full, pure tone, bows firmly and 
well, plays with clear and true intonation, has con- 
siderable techincal skill, and showed excellent school- 
ing; but his reading of the concerto was a mis- 
taken one, almost throughout. The movements 
were all taken too rapidly, and the 
pression of the firat movement was lost sigh ! 
nearly every essential s - Butit was in t 
that Mr. Nowell was heard to least advantage. He took 
this movement at such a wildly excited pace that it was 
impossible that he shouid play all the notes, or, if he; 
played them, that he could briog them outclearly. It 
was a painful jumble from beginning to end, and was 
made difficult for both conductor and orchestra to 
keep up with the soloist. Mr. Nowell was twice 
reculled; but we would yoy advise him, 
since he seems to have genuine ent, not to carry 
away the belief that his playing on this occasion 
deserved any such unqualified endorsement. We can 
hardly think, however, that the artist meant to > somep 
through the movement at such a tasteless, br 

but prefer to believe that he must have been led 

to it through over excitement, and let the music run 

with him. The | ge a for the next 

verture, "Calm Sea and Happy Voyage,” Men- 
delssohn; Fantasie, F minor, Schubert, transcribed 
by Mott!., Rhapsodie D’Auvergne, for piano, Saint- 
Satns; Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven. The soloist 
will be Mr. B. J. Lang. | bak! 


instrument | 


have separate notice; in the scc- 
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'~ BOSTON, DECEMBER 25, 1885. _ 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


is one of agroup of composers now living, 
which includes Stanford, Goring Thomas, 
Arthur Sullivan and Mackenzie, in whom 
seems vested the talent which is making mod- 
ern English compositions in the larger forms 


so renowned. A pupil of Sir J. Benedict and |. 


Sir J. Goss, until 1865; he then studied at the 
conservatories in Leipzig and Berlin. After 
three years he returned to London where he 


‘now resides. His larger and better known 


works are two cantatas, ‘The Rose Maiden” 
and “St. Ursula,” two symphonies, and the 
cantata “The Sleeping Beauty,” performed 
last September at Birmingham. The sym- 
phonies have been heard in Boston; the 
“Scandinavian” played Jan, 27, 1883; the 
‘“‘Welsh’’, April 28, 1885. We present an anal- 
ysis of the “Scandinavian” symphony, which 
first appeared in the programme book of Mr. 
Cowen’s concert in London, Dec. 18, 1880, 
when the symyhony was first performed: 


Mr. Cowen’s Symphony is an effort on the 
of the composer to reproduce in music 
he ideas and emotions suggested by the stern 
mountains and gloomy forests; the silent 
fiords and sounding shores of Scandinavia; as 
viewed, not merely in their physical aspects, 
but also in the light of the heroic traditions 
and fantastic legends which made _ that 
country so attractive to men of our kindred 
race. Far from surprising, therefore, is it to 
find much of the music aiming at ‘‘character- 
istic’ effects—to find, for example, that some 
of the peculiarities of Scandinavian melodies 
— nee and that, throughout, northern 
n 


and grandeur. No one willassert that herein 
the composer makes aught but a legitimate 
use of his art. Music, doubtless, has its 
ropes home in the ideal, but it can bend 
own to the natural, that each may receive 
of the qualities of the other, for says Schlegel, 
‘in a beautiful work of the imagination, the 
natural should be ideal, and the ideal natural.”’ 
The symphony opens Allegro moderatoma con 
moto (C minor—nine-eight time), in a low 
sombre tone, the Clarinets and Bassoons 
, pianissimo, a little two-part song, 

the Orchestra being silent. To 


ows prominence. 
The theme is now repeated, the Oboes 
doubling the parts in the higher octave, and 


with its close the tutti begins. Here we find 


the String-passage treated in imitation, 
Basses and Bassoons’ answering Violins, 
Flutes, and Oboes, and so leading up to an 
emphatic repetition of the theme; the entire 
Orchestra (Horns and Trumpets excepted) 

ving it out in unison. A brief development 
of the subject follows, having as its most con- 
spronone eature some rapid scale passages for 
the Strings. This reaches a full close in E- 
flat, and at once the second motive is heard 


storm, and now comes the calm. 
erness alternates with northern strength | 


from the Violins, and other Striny 
ny it will Decbeecves iar, the? new theme | 


cons of a sin five bars, and 
ae it has a well marked Scandinavian char- 
acter. 

The commoger gives this to the Violoncellos 
for repetition, and then to Violoncellos and 
first Violins, with fuller harmony. At the 
close of the last repetition he dwells a little 
upon the cadence, introducing at this point a 
srecopates accompaniment of some impor- 

nce. 

Both themes having now been impressed 
upon the mind, an advance is made to the 

roration of the first part of the movement. 

n this the composer avails himself of the 
contrast between his two subjects, the Orches- 


tra Passing rapidly from the “storm and | 
stress” to gentleness andcalm. A graceful | 


variation upon the second motive should be 
noticed. 


The gentle mood ultimately prevails; frag- : 
ments both of the sombre first theme and its. 


charming companion answering each other in 


the same peaceful spirit. After due repetition. | 


the composer proceeds to work out his sub- 
jects, bye grec with the first; the leading 
section of which is given in its integrity to 
Clarinets and Bassoons, as before, and then 
to Clarinets and Flutes. Here the syncopated 
accompaniment again becomes prominent, 
serving to introduce what is really the main 
feature of the “‘free fantasia.’”’ At the outset 
of this episode, we find portions of both 


themes, and the if ele gta for Strings 
Cc 


(Example 2) worked together. 
After twelve bars the Violins abandon 
their “figure” for florid scale passages, the 
Basses taking up that which they drop. ‘The 
fragment of the second theme disappearing 
therefore. Presently the Basses fall into the 
scale-passages, and this also vanishes, leaving 
the first theme to assert itself, triumphantly, 
which it does by iteration and reiteration all 
over the Orchestra. There has been the 
Observe 
how, at the close of the transitional 4 ory 
the second subject appears in E-major, li 
unexpected sunbeam. 


The second subject is not worked at much | 


length, and when the subjoined passage ap- 
pears, attended by the syncopations, it is ex- 
pected to form a bridge by which to reach 
the orthodox reprise of all the themes in 
order. 

This is indeed conspicuous for some time, 
but the leading theme will not be denied. 
Its now familiar opening appears here anc 
there in the Wind parts, and eventually re- 
ceives strenuous assertion from the Horns, 
the entire Orchestra triumphantly respond- 
ing with the answer which the Strings made 
to it in the first instance. As the reprise is 
neared, the oe of the music rises higher 
and higher. Note particularly the energy and 

erseverance of the third and fourth Horns 
in resisting a transition to the tonic harmony. 

Five bars later the reprise is reached 
through a rane diminuendo. Various changes 
in detail will be observed as the repetition | 
proceeds, but none are of importance enough | 
to call for notice here. The peroration of the | 
entire movement opens with the String-pas- | 


‘sage, but is mainly constructed with materials 
furnished by the leading theme and the phrase 


already cited. Its brilliant and fiery course 


ke an | 


can be followed with the utmost ease. | Molto | 


ps (G-major~-four-eight time.) In this 
movement the object of the composer is more 
definite than in the Allegro. He seeks to con- 
vey the impressions of one who, standing upon 
the margin of some Norwegian fidrd, beholds 
mountain and water bathed in the moonlight 
of a summer eve, and partakes | 


The stillness of the solemn hour ; and feels 
The silence of the earth. ‘ 


Here, too, the composer infuses into his music 
as much “‘local color ” as possible. Evidence 
of this will subsequently appear, but atten- 
tion should be called now to the interval re- 
presented in the opening bar by G, C-sharp— 
an interval of bi 7 frequent use in Scandina- 
vian melodies. The movement opens with a 
four-bar phrase in G-major, for bee only, 
which is directly taken up by the W ood-wind, 
Again the Strings lead on, and the Wind fol- 
lows, the repetition in this case being suc- 
ceeded by a reference to the key of D-flat, 
which, however, like a breath from the moun- 
tains that is spent before it barely ruffles the 
lake, fades off and gives place to the theme in 
the original key. ow the melody is treated 
briefly as a canon in the octave, and extended 
to a full close on the tonic. At this point the 
second section of the motive reappears with an 
accompaniment, and is dwelt upon for a little, 
till the first section re-enters, harmonized in 
G-major, and reaching a full close in that key. 

The Seagya rh now has asurprise in store. 
A party of revellers drift down the moonlit 
water, coasting the opposite shore, and merry 
music (Allegretto), softened by distance, 
comes faintly upon the ear. ‘heir simple 
song is given to the Horns, and as these in- 
struments dwell upon the final chord of each 
phrase, a Harpcontributes its harmony: After 
a while the boat glides away, and the song 
becomes inaudible. Then the Adagio re-| 
sumes its peaceful, contemplative course, the ° 
Flute and Oboe taking up the theme, accom- ' 
pena by the harp, as well as by arpeggios 
or the Violins. ext, the Violins in octaves 
have the melody; and later, the sections are 
separately treated in a manner and under. 
conditions that heighten the poetical feeling, - 
not less than the sensuous effect of the move- 
ment. Another full close having been reached, , 
the Allegretto of the Horns is again faintly 
heard—as though a breath of wind coming up 
the fiord has borne it-—while the Violins, 
prolonging their G, pause to listen. The in- 
terruption is but brief, and five bars after the 
Horns once more become silent, the move- 
ment itself ends. Scherzo: Molto vivace 
quasi presto (E-flat three-four time.) 

After a moonlit summer eve we are now 
transported to winter—the composer, in this 
Scherzo, seeking to convey the idea of a 
sleighride. ‘The continuous movement of the 
Strings (muted) wonld seem to suggest the 
galloping of the horses over the frozen snow, 

effect which is further enhanced by the 


use of the Triangle to represent the bells on 
the horses’ trappings, 
The Violins lead off in two-bar phrases. 
The subject— especially those parts of it in 
bars one and five—is treated at some length, 
and with a clearness that makes explanation 


me min The Trio, L’istesso tempo (A-flat | 
min ) 


or—three-four time), constructed entirely 
upon one phrase, has a peculiarity in that the 


rase is taken up again and again by various 
nstruments, for the most part without ac-. 
companiment. ) ; * 
- At the close of the Trio, the Scherzo proper 
is repeated. and leads to a Coda which com- 
bines the themes of both. 

In so ingenious a manner, and with many 
a quaint and pretty detail, the movement pro- 
gresses toits end. Finale: Allegro ma non 
troppo ; eaning to Allegro molto vivace 
(C-minor—two-four time.) Are We now in 
the midst of the ponderous giants and stern 
deities of the dark, albeit “ true and tender,” 
North ? Is this the entrance of ‘Thor with his 
hammer ? 

Whatever lt represents, the formidable 
unison anticipates the tone and character of 
the entire movement, which is as rugged and 
stormy as the Norwegian shore. The Allegro 
molto vivace begins at the twenty-second bar 
with a fiercely vigorous development of the 
main subject. Passionate as it is, the treat- 
ment is brief, and a full close in G-minor in- 
troduces the second motive. 

Presently the new melody is taken up by 
the Basses, the florid counterpoint passing to 
the Violins. Further treatment, marked by | 
unflagging vigor, and easy to follow, carries 
on the movement till the peroration of the 
first part begins. Here the impetuous first 
subject asserts itself, and holds exclusive 
agg of the Orchestra. The first part of 

he movement having been repeated, the 
“free fantasia” opens, the leading theme ap- 
pearing first of all in this “‘augmented” form. 


For awhile the composer deals exclusively. 


with the subject as here given, but, after a 


ritardando, he combines it, in yet another 
shape, with the second motive which comes. 
in also for separate treatment. The more 
characteristic and powerful melody soon, — 
however, dominates the Orchestra once more 
in all the rugged strength that belongs to it. 
Now the music grows fantastic in the highest 
degree ; the distinguishing notes of the theme 
being heard on every hand, in triplets of crot- 
chets, triplets of quavers, and in semiquavers, 
while the Basses march, in minims, steadily 
up the chromatic scale towards a climax, 
reached when the whole of the Strings gather 
themselves together—the Wind filling in 
chords—for the unison. Bie 

At this point the composer, following illus- 
trious examples, suddenly introduces the 
second motive of the opening Allegro in its 
original time and rhythm. 

So far the melody has proceeded, when the 
characteristic notes of the Finale burst, in 
again (in F), and yet again (in G), but after 
another interruption the melody has its say; 
on the last occasion being ermitted to run 
its entire lengt The Allegro vivace then 
resumes ; yet eveh then the composer has not 
done with reminiscenees, since We are at once 
called upon to recognize the opening bars of 
the principal theme in the first movement. 
The reprise now begins, and all the subjects 
and episodes pass in due order, till the rallen- 
tando is once more reached, and the Coda ex- 
pected. Here, however, the moment develops 
another surprise. From the first Clarinet 
comes the principal melody of the Adagio, 
while the Violas and Violoncellos present the 
now familiar second theme of the oe 
Allegro. The delayed Coda immediately fol- 
lows—the Trombones for the first time mak- 


ing themselves heard. This part of the 
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Boston Sympuony ConcertTs.—A programme | 


was comprehensive and eclectic enough to 


suit a worthy variety of tastes was Mr. Gericke’s 
‘choice for the eleventh symphony concert in. 
Music Hall last Saturday evening. None of the 
music performed was of a modiocre quality, but. 
_ the repertoire was skilfully arranged for the en- 
textainment of musicians, while eliciting the ap- 
al of a highly cultivated class of amateurs 

0 do not profess to be musicians. Weber’s 

re ” was the overture. There is everything 

in a name, and because Weber wrote this unpre- 
tentious.and pleasing little work, there are many 
who will affect to admire it who would regard an 


| 
| 


| 


overture by Suppe or Auber as entirely out of) 


place in a symphony concert; whereas either of 
the composers referred to have written far more 
icianly overtures than that to ‘*Preciosa.” 


he voluptuous and ear-tickling effects of the 
oH ngarian Rhapsody, No. 1, interested the 

ence immensely, and one could not wish for 

pore ard e performance than the work re- 

ed. inly the orchestra improves. There 

9st the same sonorousness and precision on 

rt of the strings and harmonic fulness of 
semble that were so much admired last 

md what has seemed like a lingering 

: sinfirmity on the part of the wind instru- 
ments has nearly disappeared in a good healthy 
pitch and just fetonation. About the Scandana- 
vian semenony of Cowen, it was referred to at 
n performed here before, and {it cer- 

s little by repeated hearings, although 

| its date characteristics it is a won- 

| Ce ot mphony. ‘The composer's in 
spiration sede oubtedly been more or less ham- 
by the crude and doleful character of a 


1d of music in which no musical person can be | 
P to take any special interest. Thésoloist 


illis Nowell, who played Mendels- 
concerto in EK minor. Coming after 
artist’s performance at the rehearsal | 
wevious Thursday, his effort proved a 
ntment. That undue excitement and 
néss prevented Mr. Nowell from doing 
her to the intent of his interpretation or 
wheical ability seemed evident. ‘Ihe varions 

ote he concerto were taken too fast, and in 
2» with this an fa the. a nt use was made 

' the 


: nee, especially as 

nd was with his. aorboonasiant 
ntly acquired a rare ree of tech- 

y which enables him to perform 

ties with ease. His spiccato 


"Stee i last re of the concerto was | 
most skillful 
i tone poate cantabite is very 


charming in its effect. . His 

ure, and nodoubt he 

he work according to the instructions 

some en violinist in Berlin or Paris. 
is evening Mr. B. J. Lang will be the soloist. 


THE CLOSE OF THE CONCERT AT D.cbed, WILL CONFER A 


HALL 


TO REMAIN UNTIL 


THOSE UNABLE 


MOVEMENT OF THE SYMPHONY. 


AFTER THE SECOND 


FAVOR BY LEAVING THE 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


All, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2D, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


F. MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. (Calm sea and prosperous voyage.) 


FR. SCHUBERT. FANTASIE in F minor. 
(Orchestrated by FELIx MOTTL.) 
SAINT-SAENS. 


CAM. RHAPSODIE D’AUVERGNE, FoR PIANOFORTE. 


(First time. ) 


EE 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in F. (Pastorale.) No. 6. 


Awakening of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country 
(Allegro ma non troppo.)—Scene by the brook. (Andante 
molto moto.)— Merry gathering of the country people. 
(Allegro.) Storm. Tempest. (Allegro.) Herdsman’s song 
Blithe and thankful feelings after the tempest. (Allegretto. ) 


SOLOIST: : 


MR. B. J. LANG. 


ee nannies 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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The Twelfth Symphony Concert 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
One balf the symphony concerts for this sea. 


gon bave been given, the 12th consecutive Sutur- 


day evening programme being: 


- passion. 
mind that the furious mood of the music is so 


case @ year ago. 


F., Mendelssohn. 
voyage.) 
Fa‘asie in F m 


Fr. Schubert. 
(Orchest riled: a Pel'x Mottl.) 
Cam. Saint-Saens. he o Suver ce, for piano- 


forte. (Firct ti 

L. V. Beethoven. Symphony in F. (Prstor.le. ) No. 6. 

Mr. B. J. Lang was the soloist. It is safe to 
say at this point, midway in the seacon of 1885- 
86, that more friends of the symphony concerts 
are Mr. Gericke’s friends than was the case one 
year ago. For our conductor is gaining the de- 
sired liberality in his choice of programmes while 
he retrogrades not a whit from the high position 
which he established for himself in his first sea- 
son. Tne wisdom of the changes in the orche: - 


segs RECA 4 bet. "eRe i, SP. “ 


ros hay 
* ‘oo * 


Ii seems its ae. it pei rage pH reac 


| thing that the novelty of the concert. should 
| be pat into Mr. Lang’s: hands to interpret; 


| that it was a composition - 


by St. Saens 


| is another coincidence. The ‘* Rhapsodie d’Au- 
vergne”’ is the latest thing which we have 


Overture. (Calm se% and prosperous — 


heard from its composer. Strollingjin Au- 
vergne St. Saens must have entered a Sunday 
school and, to revepge the act, composed this 
rhapsodie. Its leading melody is likely enough 
a provincial chanson, and it is sufficiently sober 


| to have emanated from the clerical and not the 


tra, however, has not yet been wholly justified: | 


the wood-wind being less harmonious, the horn 
quartet more unsteady and the first violins less 
of a unit than last season when those divisions 
were so notable a part of a nearly perfect en- 
semble. Mendelssohn’s “Calm Sea and Happy 
Voyage’’ overture began the programme of 5S..t- 


urday night, which from its euphonious char- | 


acter must have 
definite purpose. It was a very bright 
programme, rather rustic bu: enjoyable. The 
overture is said to represent the two phases of 
the sea as Mendelssohn saw it,—its calm. and its 
It is creditable to his gentleness of 


little unlike the calmer; it was a placid sea that 
gave Mendelssohn this inspiration, and the 
strokes ot the crazy tyrapani preceding the bit 
of achoral from the horns near the end, mark 
about the only ruffie upon its surface. We bave 
not had an “‘arrangement’’ for some t-me; this 
by Felix Mottl of Schubert’s fantasie for piano, 
in F minor, takes up a good deal of room, and 
would hold the attention better if there had been 
less music paper to cover. Following the themes 
of the original the arranger uses about all there 
is in the way of orchestral resource to color bis 
subjects, while his choice of rhythms is very clever. 
It is more of a fantasie in its orchestral dress 
than Schubert would haye wished, though he 


would have commended its performance by our 


orchestra. Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony rc- 
ceived a good performance. The first move. 

ment was more moderately taken than was the 
The “scene by the brook’’ was 
as tranquil and suave as a summer idyl, the 
clarinet player as usual excelling in expressive 
playing. The merry-go-round following, which 
just iails of being a scherzo, had the reality of 
atrustic can-can. The tempest and the thanks- 
giving which comes after it were realistic as 


been arranged with a. 


| cbestra. 


| 
| 


‘eoncert last evenmg, gtving Saint-Saens’ 
] “Rhapsodie d’ Auvergne,” 


secular patois. But only the melody {fs sober, 
the composition itself is fancifal and jolly. Su- 
perficia! in one sense yet only because it make; 
no pretence. Beginning with a sort of query 
for the piano, a moderate movement follows, 
wherein the orchestra speaks sparingly and in 
no urconventiondl manner. Then an intermez-o 
and the sound grows apace, the ensemble becom- 
ing more engrossing; the comical oboe plays 
bide and seek against the full forte of the instra- 
ments,triangle included ,all of which 1s very inter- 

esting. Meanwhile the theme, before mentioned, 
had been gainiog ground with the pianoforte; it 7 
comes and goes, now gaining ho'd ia the orche-- 
tra, the piccolo and cymbals adding their .sug- 
gestive touches, while the solo part in brilliant 
runs asserts and strengthens the climax. Tag 
piano is never unduly prominent, nor is the 
orchestration as bizarre as one might excu:s 
under so fantastic a title. Mr. Lang enjoyed his 
part of the work and made it very delightful. 
This timethe artist could lose bimself in the. 
virtuoso and read the notes for what they 
were on the suiface. The piece was enjoyed 
by tbe audience, and Mr. Lang’s recails were 
warm and hearty. The next programme will 
include the E-flat symphony, No. 3, Mozart; 
undante from the Tragic Symphony, Schu- 
bert, and Waymer’s “‘Kuiser Marech,’’ for or. 
Mr. Adamouski is the soloist chosen, 
avd will present a new concerto for violin by E. 
Bernard. 


Mr. Lang at the Symphony. 
| B,J.Lang wasthesoloist at the Symphony 


| 
; 


its first per- 


formance in thiscity. That he played the 


| difficuit work in 2 smooth, intelligent way 


goes without saying. The large audience| _ 
gave him a splendid reception. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Calm Sea” overture was the first 


} number on the programme,and Beethoven's 
hese two 


pastoral symphony closed it. : 
of the best examples of the class of music 
to which they belong were aixen = | 
cent rendering. Next week T. Ad i 
willbe the soloist, and will ge y Ee it 
nard’s concerto for violin in ee OF 
ane Brat ae ae The ges of es 2 

will incinde ymphony, 
andante from Schubert’s erage 

ane Marmaris ee 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 4, 1886. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the twelfth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 


Mendelssohn: Overture, ‘‘Calm sea and prosperous 


"a shubert: Fantasie in F minor. (Orchestrated by 


ttl). 
*Gaint-Saéus: Rhapsodie D’Auvergae, for pianoforte 


chescra. (First time.) 
gp it Symphony in F. (Pastoral.) No. 6. 


Mr. B. J. Lang was the pianist. 

The Mendelssohn overture, one of the most 
charming and picturesque of concert overtures, 
was very brilliantly played; had net two of the 
trumpets come to grief just after the good ship 
had dropped anchor, the performance would have 
been pretty nearly a model one all through, 
Motti’s orchestral version of the Schu- 
pert Fantasie is one of the best ‘“arrange- 
ments’ that have been given here; the 
composition itself has the Schubert fault of too 
great length, atault which was especially con- 
spicuous last Saturday, for the work sounds 
ligbter and less earnest in purpose in its new 
orchestral dress than it does on the pianoforte, 
and elaborate development, with the repetition it 
entails, better befits rei severae than it does 
lighter and more fanciful matter. There is, how- 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT) 


ever, nota little pungent originality in Mottl’s 


scoring, together with considerable skill. Tne 
pastoral symphony, barring a slip or two in the 
wind department, was excellently played; the 
firsts movement and finale were taken a shade 
foster than we are accustomed to here; faster 
than we, persopally, quite like. But the perform- 
ance was both clear and brilliant; only the 
thunder storm, seemed a little tame. Those 
new kettie-drums for one item, have wondrously 
little tone; for the distant thunder in Berlioz’s 
fantastic symphony they are perfect, but in near- 
erctormstbey roar you as gently a8 any suck 
ing dove. Saint-Saén’s new Rhapsodie d’Au- 
vergne is a brilliant and fascinating fantasy on 
what are, in all probability, authentic Auvergnat. 
melodies. The orchestral part is decidedly over- 
scored—thus modern Frenchmen have acguired 
such a knack at getting brilliancy and volume of 


tone out of even the most exiguous orchestra, — 
that they cannot rid themselves of the habit when | 


they turn to accompany a pianoforte, In this 
rhapsody, too, the treatment of the piano- 
forte is peculiarly light, almost. classical, 
80 to speak; the pianoforte part consisting large- 
ly of finger-work, the modern means of thunder- 
ing being only rarely resorted to, so that the or- 
chestra is all the more in danger of covering it 
up. Mr. Lang played with infinite brilliancy and 
piquancy; between him and Saint-Saéas there 
geems to be a peculiar bond of sympathy. He was 
twice recalied. 
The next programme is— 


Mozart: phony in E-flat major, No. 3. 

Bernard: Concerto for violin, in G major. 

Schubert: Andante from the Tragic Symphony. 
agner: Kaisermarsch. 


Mr. T. Adamowski will be the violinist, 


| 


. 
ry « 
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Boston SyMPHONY CoNncERTS.—It would seem 
enough: to acknowledge for the twelfth sym- 


phony ,concert, given at the usual time and 


place, that it began well, it. wen. on, for the 
most part, well, and ended well. It was not 


an important concert, the only new work pro- | 


duced being a Rhapsodie D’Auvergne by Saint- 


Saéns, the pianoforte part of which was played | 
by Mr. B. J. Lang. The overture was the ‘Calm | 
sea and prosperous voy age” of Mendelssohn, the | 
performance of which was as a whole good, | 


though in respect to the intonation and general 


quality of tone of the wood-wind and brass in-| | 
struments it certainly might have been more ac- | 
minor fantasie gains a} 


ceptable. Schubert’s 
much-needed brilliancgy by the orchestration of 
Felix Mottl, and as it was admirably executed, 


it sproved a far more welcome number on the} 
programme than the reputation for monotonons- | 


ness of its orignal form could have led one to 
anticipate. It was, characteristic of Mr. Lang to 


introduce a new work in the concert, but the 


work chosen, namely, the Saint Saéns rhapsodie, 
seemed not only unworthy the reputation of the 
composer, but it seemed to belittle somewhat the 
character of the concert. Itis certainly a work 
of such ‘ordinary difficulty, as no musician will 
deny, that one feels justitied in referring to it as 
a kinder concertstiick, and: itis bat just sto Mr. 


Lang to admit that no pianist could perform it 


well enough to achieve with it a brilliant artistic 
success. , The concert ended with;the glorious 
“Pastoral Symphony,” which may justly be re- 
ferred to as one of the original ‘‘tone pictures” 
standing alone and absurdly christened ‘‘pro- 
gramme. music.” Mr. Gericke’s reading of the 


work, barring a too rapid tempo taken for the | 


second movement, was well-considered, and the 
performance as a whole was pace mpey good. 
tm J Tn 


SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA CONCERT. THE PH 
mS +, 


, Orchestra Saturday evening was as follows: & 


Mendelssohn, Overture (Calm sea and prosperou 
voyage); Fr. Schubert, Fantasie in F minor (@ 
chestrated by Felix Mottl); Cam. Saint-Saen 
Rhapsodie d’ Auvergne, for pianoforte (first tim 
L. v.. Beethoven, Symphony in F (past 

6. Awakening of cheerful feelings ona 

the country (allegro ma non treppo)—ser 

brook. (Andante molto moto)—merry 

of the country people (allegro.) Storm. ~ 
(Allegro.) Herdsman’s oc § Blithe an 

ful feelings after the tempest. (Allegret 

soloist was Mr. B. J. Lang. The ove 
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ubert's F minor fantasia, 


Pu J yh i : of | 
it ae ‘pe “contradictorily yet cor- | 
ata that it is pro interesting and tedious 


emany songs which 


- geom fey Sonon mater value except as show- 


ing how 4 set of stanzas might be fitted, line by 


line, with music that is indisputably correspond- 
ent, and yet is, as A whole, unquestionably uvin- 
 Bpired and unin: ing, so Mottl makes a wear- 


each one of nae is undeniably éeurious or sug- 
gestive on aceount ef themanner in which it is 
voiced and colered. The use of the weouen wind 


is often apt to a degree, and there 1s also both | 


skili and fancy mm the adaptatien of the ieft 
hand partof the pianoforte score to the double 
basses, but one cannot help puzzing a little as to 
how the triangle was evolved frem any hint in 


the original. Ana when all is over, the listener 


ean hardly help teeling tbat too much time and 
trouble have been expended in writing and re- 
hearsing ae Piece, if the pleasure of an 

audience in, resultant performance) be the 
prime consideration of writer and orchestra. 
Rigoreusiy cut down to. a few fine sample pas- 
gages, this arrangement would undoubtedly be 
welcome, but we do not think that there will be 
any clamorous ealls for an early repetition of the 
entire work, which was heard on this occasion 
fer tae first. time, Another novelty ended the 


first part of the programme—Saint-Saéns’s recent 


“Rhapsodie d’Auvergne,” copies of which have 
just reachea this country. This fantasia, written 
_ for pianoforte and orchestra, is principally based 
te one gate tang nd well contrasted themes, 
one quite tranguil, even almost melancholy, 

the. other ‘gay, urgent, lively and 
ply ng, gers Biorb teet 


pero pe, -S treatment of these 
ects is fr¢ ar nt, and ina gen 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY srcatealk 


The concert last night began and ended with “pro- 
The first number was Mendels- | 
sohn’s ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” as it is 
always miscalled on the programmes. Almost every 
auditor receives « false impression from this misno- | 
mer. Goethe’s poem on which the work is founded 


begins with the following lines (if one may freely 


translate.) 


Deepest stillness on the waters 
Not a ripple, nota sound, 

And the troubled sailor vieweth 
Dreary flatness all around. 


It is not the picture of a “‘calm sea” but of ‘*Be- 
calmed at Sea” which ig a very different matter. It 


‘is in line with Coleridge’s thought 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean 


The performance was excellently shaded, the only 
faults being that the kettledrum (was it the new 
machine-drum ?) seemed to have no definite pitch, 
and that the trumpets broke once in an important 
passage. 

The orchestral arrangement by Mottl, of Schu- 
bert’s F minor fantasie, was certainly ingenious and 
interesting in its instrumentation. It afforded an ex- 
celleut opportunity for the woodwind to display their 
ability, which they did in a musicianly manner,but it 
suffered from the prolixity and ceaseless repetitious 
characters of some of the Schubert works. The 
Rhapsodie d’Auvergne, by Saint-Saéns proved to be 
a spirited idealization of striking folk songs for the 
piano, in good classical form however, and with 
some good thematic development. The themes had 
much brusguerie, and ‘one could almost hear the 


f clack of the sabots in some portions of the work. Mr. 
j Lang took it at a dashing pace, giving much 


verve to the. composition, yet never becoming 


tuto | unclear, What with the catchy glissando effects, 


the sparkling themes and the sharp. contrasts, the 


work and the pianist won much favor, and Mr. 


pated | Lang received a double recall of the heartiest char- 

lime | acter. It seems unnecessary to say anything of 
6, al- | tke Pastoral Symphony save that we admired the 
“and | moderate tempi which the conductor took in 
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long sitting. The programme will be: W. 
tt, Sympbony in E flat, No. 83; E. Bernard 
lin in G ewig?! (first pam ; Fr. 
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THE TWELFTH . SYMPHONY CON- 
ner. CERT, 

The tweltth symphony concert—that of Satur- 
day evening last—began with a picturesque but 
not always perfect reading of Mendelssohn’s well 
known and favorite overture, “A Calm fea and 
Prosperous Vovage.”’ In this there were especial- 


ly noticeable for merit of execution and appro- | 
priateness of feeling the sugeestive under — 


currents in the first part, and the transition 
through the rising airs to the active wind 
and the mariner’s che@r in speeding on 


again toward port. The overture was fol- 


lowed by an_ orchestral transcription by 


| Felix Mottl of Schubert’s F minor fantasia, 
of which it may be contradictorily yet cor- 


rectly said, that it is bothinteresting and tedious 
—interesting as a stucdly and tedious as a concert 
number. As Schubert wrote many songs which 
seem to have no particular value except as show- 
ing how a set of stanzas might be fitted, line by 
line, with music that is indisputably correspond- 
ent, and yet is, as a whole, unquestionably unin- 
6pired and uninspiring, so Mott] makes a weari- 
some whole out of along sequence of passages, 
each one of which is undeniably curious or sug- 
gestive on aceount ef themannerin which it is 
voiced and colered. ‘The use of the weouen wind 
is often apt to a degree, and there 1s also both 
skill and fancy in the adaptatien of the ieft 
hand partof the pianoforte score to the double 
basses, but one cannot help puzzing a little as to 
how the triangle was evolved frem any hint in 


the original. Ana when all is over, the listener | 
calmed at Sea” which is a very different matter. It 


trouble have heen expended in writing and re- | is in line with Coleridge’s thought 


can bardly help teeling tbat too much time and 


hearsing such a piece, 1f the pleasure of an 
audience in. the resultant performance be the 
prime consideration of writer and orchestra. 
Rigorously cut down to a few fine Sainple vas- 
fages, this arrangement would undoubtedly be 
welcome, but we do not think that there will be 
any Clamorous calls for an early repetition of the 
entire work, which was heard on this occasion 
for tue first time, Another novelty ended the 
first part of the programme—Saint-Saéns’s recent 
“Rhapsodie d’Auvergne,” copies of which have 
just reachea this country. This fantasia, written 
for pianoforte and orchestra, is principally based 
On twe well marked and well contrasted themes, 
the one quite tranquil, even almost melancholy, 
and the other gay, urgent, lively and 


with a stir ike that of dancing teet 


i 


running through it, The treatment of these 


| Suvjects is free, light and current, and in a gen- 
_ eral way the two characteristics of most conti- 
_ hental peasantries—a rough, vigorous, almost ani- 


inal gayety and a pensiveness which seems un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


reasonably retined and tender—are well pre- 
served in the sentiment, while the choice of 
orchestral instruments, from the long scstenuto 
of the violins tothe bustling assertiveness ot the 
Oboe, predominate over a sturdy drone of under- 
voicings, is happy and artful, ‘The pianoforte is 
for the most part merged in the general instru- 
mentation, and “Often--treated not uniike 
& larger and more resourceful harp, al- 


‘though it has occasional predominant and 
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ex tent mm their share, and Mr. B. J. Lang | 
played the piano part with lightness, brilliancy 
and discreet consideration, some of the swift 
little flashes in the allecro being especially clear 
and effective. The second. part of the concert 
consisted of Beethoven’s **Pastoral” symphony, 
which the audience received with strong expros- 
Sions of delight, Mr. Gericke took some portions 
at unusual teuipi, but only the andante seemed 
to suller thereby, while, on the otner hana, for 
delicavy of gradation and tor variety of nice 
sentiment, fitted to the many different reappear- 


2» & ey 
as 


- ances of the simple themes, the reading merited 


ubusual praise, 

Noxt Saturday the concert will begin with the 
Symphony, Mezart’s EK flat, No. 3, and continue 
with a violin concerto (new to Boston) by KE, 
bernard, which Mr. Adamowski will play, the 
andante from Schubertis “Tragic” symphony, 
and Waguer’s ‘‘Kaisermarsch,” 


eS ee 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
The concert last night began and ended with ‘‘pro- 


gramme-music.” The first number was Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” as it is 


always miscalled on the programmes. Almost every | 


auditor receives u false impression from this misno- 


mer. Goethe’s poem on which the work is founded | 
begins with the following lines (if one may freely 


translate.) 


Deepest stillness on the waters 
Not a rippie, nota sound, 

And the troubled sailor vieweth 
Dreary flatness all around. 


It is not the picture of a ‘‘calm sea” but of ‘‘Be- 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean 


The performance was excellently shaded, the only | 
faults being that the kettledrum (was it the new | 
machine-drum ?) seemed to have no definite pitch, | 


and that the trumpets broke once in an important 
passage. 

The orchestral arrangement by Mottl, of Schu- 
bert’s F minor fantasie, was certainly ingenious and 
interesting in its instrumentation. It afforded an ex- 
celleut opportunity for the woodwind to display their 
ability, which they did in a musicianly manner,but it 
suffered from the prolixity and ceaseless repetitious 
characters of some of the Schubert works. The 
Rhapsodie d’Auvergne, by Saint-Saéns proved to be 
a spirited idealization of striking folk songs for the 
piano, in good classical form however, and with 
some good thematic development. The themes had 


much brusquerie, and ‘one could almost hear the 
' clack of the sadots in some portions of the work. Mr. 
‘Lang took it at a dashing pace, giving much 


verve to the composition, yet never becoming 


: unclear, What with the catchy glissando effects, 


the sparkling themes and the sharp contrasts, the 
work and the pianist won much favor, and Mr. 
Lang received a double recall of the heartiest char- 


acter. It seems unnecessary to say anything of 


the Pastoral Symphony save that we admired the 
moderate tempi which the conductor took in 
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SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


play iF | is 
Schubert’s Fantasie in peers chose a it 
he and proved tc be a 
Cc 
) darly 
3) than it proved e 
in its. entirety. liy performed, hi i 
clarinet aod ves with t-Saens is so 
‘ especial brilliancy, i laying and h little of the eccentric ori- 
the second in some Cc k. The pold efiect which is so character- — 
phony, was the Pastorale, } French musician’s usual style. — 
ed t soaghout, though we ci | piano is not given an undue prominence, | 
ricke’s reading a performance of the work did not 
er the opportunity for personal 
_guave er’ y sought by the soloist. The 
ma non M by Mr. Lang was, ‘however, as 
thoropehy satisfying as it usually is in all his 
‘Ther conoert efforts, and ite aristic, Inverpreta- 
earty appree 
tion at the piano seore. The Schubert fan- 
tasie ed for orchestra by Felix 
Motti, prilliant and effective com- 
$ teems 
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THE CONCERT AT D.EO, WILL CONFER A 


ser bas attea 


to that used by Liszt in his PROGRAMME. 


OF 


4a by L M 

part, thoug riitiantly an 

does not alwa through the orches- 

tration, to which ihe piano n addition, too often 
subordinated, for a solo. 
g single hearing, the work 
‘doing. Certainly, ite musical 

Lave played it with ne See 

w own manner, & 

clusion. The programme i” Richard Wagner. 
epeny in E-flat, No. 3, | ‘ oa 
- K. Bernard (first time) ; 


hony, Schubert; and 
a Ademowski will be the soloist. 


W. A. MOZART. SYMPHONY in E flat, No. 3. 
Adagio; Allegro._Andante.— 
Menuetto (Allegretto).—Finale (Allegro). 
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E. BERNARD. CONCERTO For VIOLIN, in G major. 
Allegro; Andante; Allegro. 
(First time.) 


FR. SCHUBERT. ANDANTE from the TraGic SYMPHONY. 


UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL 


RICH. WAGNER. KAISERMARSCH. 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI. 
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NOTE, 


It being impossible to secure the assistance of the CHorus on Friday 


Afternoon, the following Programme will be given:— 


H. BERLIOZ. OVERTURE. (Carnaval Romaine. ) 


MEHUL. ARIA. (Joseph. ) 


FR. LISZT. HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 1. 


SONG wITH PIANO. 


FR. LISZT. LORELEY. 


SYMPHONY in F. (Pastorale.) No. 6. 


Awakening of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country. 
(Allegro ma non troppo.)—Scene by the brook. (Andante 
molto moto.)— Merry gathering of the country people. 
(Allegro.) Storm. Tempest. (Allegro.) Herdsman’s song. 
Blithe and thankful feelings after the tempest. (Allegretto. ) 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. CHAS. F.. WEBBER. 
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The second period of this season’s symphony 
copeerts was begun Saturday evening, the 13th 
programme being: dg pak ieee CLP tg 
W. A. Mozart. _ Symphony in E flat, No. 3. 
Adagio; Allegro—An¢ _ 
Menuetto (Allegretto). — Finale 

(Allegro). 
Concerto tor violia in G major. 
Allegro; Audante; Allegro. 
Andante from the Tragic Sym- 


ae a. 


FE, Berrard. 
Fi. Bchuberié, 
Rich, Wagver. 


Mr. Adamowski was the soloist, and to him ¢ hearsal, | 
the following substitute programme is offer ds 


comes the credit of presenting for the first time 
in Bocton a concerto for violin which is well 
worth the bearivg. It is written plausibly and 
‘g:acetully, in good form and without recourse 
‘0 Outre effects which, in a near descendent of 
be school of DeBeriot and Artot, is the mors 
Doiiceable. The Jast movement calls for con- 


ject (the Gstring speaking freely), though its 
theme is not oné which more than touches the 
emotions. The concerto is orchestrated in a 
reposeful yet reliant way which speaks well for 
its composer’s knowledge; many a clever 
touch among the wooden-wind is just as 
good writing in its subdued, almost noisele:s 
progression as if it was blatant and comnelicd 
the attention of the listener. Mr. Adamouski is 
the same refined player as of yore. In music of 
this school he appears at his best, as was evi- 
denced by his performance of this concerto. 
M. Bernard is a musicianof Paris, noneof whose 
works had before had a hearingamong us. The 
Mozart symphony is ever fresh and charming; 
such elegance of musical diction was scarce ever 
given to any other composer. The inexhaustible 
flow of. melody, the suavity, clearness and finish 
of Mozart’s orchestral writing is beyond affirm- 
ing: it is musical law; yet it does not make the 
appeal to one’s deeper emotions as Beethoven. 
Schubert or Wagner do innumerable times 
tbroughout their pnrely instrumental scores. 
Gifted with marvellous facility in composition 


Beethoven, Schubert’s ten and the modest few 
of Schumann; bat it seems unmistakable that 
this effortiess, spontaneous and continuous giv- 


ing forth should have been to Mozart hardly 
| more than what to a skilled youth are the 


problems of his 


_ Mozart sped on until his opuses in the division 
_ of symphonies seem countless beside the nine of 


; 


; ‘he Mehul and Liszt numbers, and the c: ear 
| ‘iderable technical display and is fullof dash. | Wh D6 ogee f 
_ The andante has a half-melancholy, pensive sub- 
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programme is unusually important. Pb "3 
music to ““Manfred”’ will be sung for the second 


¢ 


time at these concerts, and Mr. Geo 

will read the connecting poem. ye shorus 
has been working under Mr. Gerioke’s 
direction in 


fons, while the assignments as 


ists are given to Miss Emma Hayden Eames, 
Miss Mary How, Mr. Charles F, Webber ; nd | 


by Mr. Gericke will also be sung, and &§ 


Mag! 
uf 


“Faust” overture played. It belng impossible 


to secure the chorus for the Friday 


a 


H. Berlioz, overture (Carnaval Romaine); | 
Mebul, aria (Joseph); Fr. Liszt, Hung sid ; 
Rhapsody, No. 1; Fr, Liszt, song, “The pe | 


ley”; L. v. Beethoven, Symphony in F ( 


« 


ment to the rehearsal audience in securing 


ae 


might repeat before the Saturday evening at 


ence with signal aivantage. It is true 1 ak th : | 


ait of singing is well nigh lost; but it would | 


the kindest possible experiment were the pa‘ 1 


runs of the symphony concerts given a ch 
beat some of the male survivors, 


BOSTON. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The programme of the thirteenth concert, given 


in the Music Hal) last Saturday evening, was: 
, Symphony in E-flatmajor. Jrenwsi 
hubert : Andante from the’ Tracie” Symphony 
Weanes: Kaiser-Marsch, ‘ 


Mr. Timothée Adamowski will be the violinist. 
The brilliant Mozart symphony was excellenily 
played; with precision, vigor of accent and per- 
fect clearness. Mr, Gericke takes the favorite 
Minuet, perhaps, a little fast, but tempi, like 
taster, are not (always) to be argued about. The 
Andante from Schubert’s ‘Tragic’ symphony is 
in the composer’s most popular (volkstniimlich) 
vein. The development is rather excessive for 
the character of the subject, which has a decided | 
folk-song ring to it, but the Schubert charm is 
unmistakably there. Mr. Gericke’s tempo inthe 
Kaiser-Marsch seemed to us perfect; this grand 
march has always been taken too slow here. For 
the rest, the performance was strong in accent, 
and well shaded, although the body of tone sound- 
‘ed a littie thin and breezy, compared with what 
‘we remember of other performances here. Ber- 
, Dard’s new violin concerto is evidently a work of 
i more serious aim than merely to show off a yvirtu- 
oso. But this was the only impression we got 
from it, for the real musical meaning of the 
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Boston § ony Concerts. —The pro- Manfred w sung by ! 
gramme for the thirteenth symphony concert in Oc morms Of, Homage” by Mr. Ge 
Music Hall, on Saturday, may be permitted to 

speak for itself as follows: Symphony in E fiat, . 


ome . 
¥ 
+ 


George Riddle, the reader. 7 


Bernard; Andante from the Tragic Symphony, a eon tt 4 
Schubert; and Kaisermarsch, Wagner. It is not 
often that a Mozart symphony is heard under 
Herr Gericke’s direction, and as if by way of 
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which in all the Mozart symphonies but the “Ju- | $0Uree of pleas 
piter” makes it extremely difficult to keep thém | movements. ¢ 
apart, clear and distinct in the recollection, it is | again wi 

so genial in representing the composer that its | the vel 
popularity can seem no less lasting now than | With gt 

when it was written. The first allegro.is perhaps | G@8te 

not quite so lively and vigorous as Mozart is | 23° 

wont to be in such movements, but itis full of | yea, 
passages of imitation, while characteristically | minnet a: 
void of pedantry. The quiet, antique tunefulness | what di 

of the andante movement never seemed more |: 


ter’s means and methods, and its significance | him, 
must be somewhat discouraging to the higher [| gre 
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cution, and not only this, but the higher facul 
of tical expression, And what more cli; | will Ly 

stic and essential elements could be demand- | Rommaine;’ 
ed for a concerto? As regards execution, Mr, | Hungarian | 
Adamowski’s performance offered a gratifying | Liszt, “Lo 
surprise in the advance he has made since last ‘eo, \o seth 
year. He has never played here so clearly and ( ~~ = =" =. 
with so much artistic freedom and facility a8 @geme 
he exhibited on Saturday evening last. Poetica 7 AS 
expression was Hot to he expected from him, and 
in this respect he did net disappoint, but united 
with his expression and pure and well-controlled | 
tone a grace and nicety of deliyery which no | 4 
violinist has this: year equalled at the symphony 
concerts. As Mr. Adamowski’s effort was also 

sentimental | 


, and op st in a worthy 
velopment of unusual gifts, ig ae 

Next came the eta) etaents of the Tragic 
Symphony of Schubert, and then the concert 
ended with Wagner’s Kaisermarch. " = 


si Charles 
ill. be the 


atte Ne an A 





—_—_—— To-night, the music of Schumann to Byron’s 
Boston Sympuony Concerts. — The pro-. gi i be sung by a select chorus; also a 

' tl 6 Homage” by Mr. Gericke, and the ~ 
ramme for the thirteenth symphony concer wOrGe OS p y a AO, AN 1S | | 
g ym} y concert IN overture will be Spohr’s Faust, Miss Emma | 


Music Hall, on Saturday, may be permitted to Hayden Eames, Miss Mary How, Mr. Charles 
speak for itselfas follows: Symphony in E flat, .. Webber and Mr, Clarence E, Hay will be the 
No. 3, Mozart; Concerto for violin in G major,  eototste, and Mr. George Riddle, the ein. 


Bernard; Andante from the ‘Tragic Symphony, mam Home) owen , 
Schubert; and Kaisermarsch, Wagner. It is not | coe t= ec a pine eg oh nae ny : 
often that a Mozart symphony is heard under ‘ che eee OVEN Was 88 TONG nae 
Hae. Gautbis's Glrection, ned ta. RS wae ‘of A. Mozart, symphony in E flat, No, 8; E. Bernard, 
sian f y Way Of coneerto for violin, in G major (first time) ; 
atonement, the selection was as characteristic of Fr. Schubert, Andante from the tragic SyM> || 
the composer as anything could well be, and un- Phony; Rich. Wagner, Kaisermarsch. The} 
usual pains was taken with the performance of | ena was Mr. T, PBs" *: very 
, “sel a ee  thiey ¢,, Bleasing programme, most excellently per 
it. ryan td _— veipiegl 8) mphony, the third 'N formed, is the verdict for this concert. There fer 
Ki flat major should be rated as a thing of perfect! not a wearisome feature in It, and the two princi. 
beauty, of which the ear will not easily tire nor Pal selections. the Mozart ye and the solo 
he mind weary. Despite a family resemblance | peal desine. Tea ayietiaees iu EB at len conan 
Which in all the Mozart symphonies but the “Ju- source OF preasire to the moe a er: Its grace- 
Eh hae LE bre Sg ful and love iemes, especia n th . 
piter makes it extremely difficult to keep them / movements, sould be heard again and Scain ane 
apart, clear and distinct in the recollection, it is | again without losing their power of appealing to 
so genial in representing the composer that its | the very soul of the auditor and of filling his mind | 
popularity can seem no less lasting now than | With genuine and Intense pleasure. To the highest | 
when it was written. ‘The first allegro is perhaps degree the Allegro of the first movement an the 
not quite so lively and vigorous as Mozart is A abet eg Andante possess this Innate beatity 
wont to be in such movements, but itis full of peels ade Bi BR oa influence ops the 
foes VO x 2 bictwe? ae” te ve carer, ‘losing movements, the sprightly 
passages of uitation, while characteristically minuctand the brilliant finale, though of some- 
void of pedantry. ‘The quiet, antique tunefulness | what different character, are yet very it eresting, 
of the andante movement never seemed more } Bernard’s coneerto for the violin, heayd for the 
welcome as read by Mr. Gericke; the interest | {rst time, made a favorable impression. Its slow 
was well sustained in the time-worn minuet, and | ovement 1s particularly pretty and carries a 
a capital treatment of the finale continued the theme beautiful enough to be worthy of high com. 
impression that every sincere. artist muet have le ation. The closing movement is also fasei- 
} every sincere artl nus lave | nating in some of its peculiarities. Mr. Adamowski 
felt of the genius that gave it birth; a genius! won a recall by his plaving. His easy, natural 
Which for a long time has not been so universally | method and his pure crystal tones were most tell-— 
recognized in the musical world as to-day. Surely | tag, Every note of this artist stands out distinet 
one could not say as much for Mozart ten or fif- | Miidtineiness, ‘the happy.--fast Flight’ de Rianae 
2 iii aoe nm lam teen aking ace | stinetness. ne hi jus 
st Pt ee a” as a ee ee hepsi found, His playing, too, isnever lost in the mass 
bi . ‘ 5 Mae es” | of sound from the orchestra which accompanies , | 
ters means and methods, and its significance | him, but at all times tings steadily in the fore- |. 
must be somewhat discouraging to the higher > ground, The concerto gives good opportunity for | | 
development illusions of modern fanatics, , ranging expression, and such opportunity was not || 
The concerto for violin by Bernard was played | 10st, by, Mr. Adamowski. Next Saturday Mr, | 
by Mr, Adamowski. About the work itself, the Gericke ae hor my - cee will be given for | 
disposition is willing, but the space at command ! the first time, with soloists and @ las be chorus, the 
iia ob seca gh oe) WUT byw Spee we at entire programme being: L. Spohr, overture, | | 
1S insufficient to treat with justice of its merits * Faust ;” W., Gericke, *Cherus of Tiomage,” first 
and defects, Howsoever it may be berated, it ' time; Rob, Schumann, the music to Byron’s “ Man- 
will yet be acknowledged, eyen as the result of a | fred. * Reader, yr ag e Mtg ee ee 
firs aring. that very few rn concertos -| Emma Hayden Eames, Miss Mar . How K 
fae Moai teat cunamitenel talent ys, : Charles F. Webber, Mr. Clarence E. Hay. It be- 
Sulkin. Grid viek cole thie’ but the hiaher tacuien | ing impossible to secure the assistance of the eho- 
ne 8 lob OMY THts, DUE THE MISher TACuly | pos on Friday afternoon, the following programme 
of poetical expression, And what more charac- | wil] pe given: H. Berlioz, overture, ‘“ Carnaval 
teristic and essential elements could be demand- | Romaine;’ Mehul, aria, “‘Joseph;” Fr. Liszt, 
ed for a concerto? As regards execution, Mr. aos wah i i No. 1; se with plane, Fr. | 
Adamowski’s performance offered a gratifying | 1182t, |’ orely;” hb. Vv. Beethoven, syimpHony || 
surprise in the advance he bas made since last ! W F (Pastorale), No. 6. Soloist, Bee Sy | 
year. He has never played here so clearly and - Webber. _ : | 
geal ne ps eve freedom by iad mag hon al Adamowski, Webber and Riddle. 
exhibited on Saturday evening last. Poeticé : 
expression was not to be expected from him, and Ze pon fg Pag soloist = the 
in this respect he did not disappoint, but united SYMPHONY Concer’ fast evening sud was 
with his expression and pure and well-controlled 8!¥e™ 4 Mose cordial reception. ; He played 
tone a grace and nicety of delivery which no #. Bernard’s concerta for violin in G major, 
violinist has this year equalled at the symphony a brilliant and difficult work, which wae 
concerts. As Mr. Adamowski’s effort was also heard for the first time in, Boston, | 
free from that obtrusiyeness and sentimental Mozart’s charming symphony in & flat and! 
self-display which many have heretofore justly the lovely andante from Senubert's tragic | 
splay “ge: Mes , JUS 'symphory—a number but rarely givenhere 
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complained of, it is a pleasure to recognize both | “and Richard Waener’s “Kaisermarsch” 
his reform and adyance as an artist in a worthy | were alsoon the progfamme. At we 1 
development of unusual gifts, lic rehearsal next Fridav rte , 


Next came the beautiful andante of the Tragic} ber, the accomplished tenor, wi 
Symphony of Schubert, and then the concert soloist. At the Saturday concert 


ended with Wagner’s Kaisermarch. 
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The symphony concert of last 
Saturday was cast chiefly in the eee a 
‘mold, two of the simpler symphonies being rep 
sented. Here is the programme ; 

Symphony in E flat, No. 3. 

Adagio; Alegro—Andante.— 

Menuetto (Allegretto).—Finale(Allegro). 
Concerto for violin, in G. major. 
Allegro; Andante; Allegro. 

(First time.) 


Andante from the Tragic Symphony. 


JANUARY 16, 188 


W. A. Mozart. 
E. Bernard. 


Fr. Schubert. 

Rich. Wagner. Kaisermarsch. 
Soloist : 

Mr. T. Adamowski. 


Mr. Gericke was again consistent in wer es lag, 
the symphony from the end to the —— 
the programme, and ending with the far _— p ow 
erful “Kaiser Marsch.” ‘The symphony was all s} o 
metry and grace. It 1s weak only when Menge 
to the G minor, and the “ Jupiter of gr sty 
epoch. Mr. Gericke led it with just the right effec ’ 
and the performance was excellent. It a ge pr 
for once to listen to a symphony where a By 
symmetrical, where one could follow = sh > 
without getting a headache, and where me m y _ 
development went hand tn hand. rhe _ an ; baa 
the “ Tragic” Symphony 1s rather e _— = 
tragic. I wish that the dashing finale o t pan 
might have been performed with it by way of c a 
trast. The marches of Wagner are by ag ry , 
up to the standard of his other works. — : me 
there is always an excess of pe een. 
amounting to bombast in them. Che — aise 
Marsch” is no exception, although there 1s ae av 
cellent touch in it, the introduction of the a ' 
war hymn of the Reformation— Ein feste butiede 

ist unser Galt,’—which, as the voice of Pre meege 
Germany had a right to enter In such cba d ae 
orchestra was increased for the occasion by 14 


Boston Symphony Con cort Mutts 


e thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Music Hall, last night, was lstened to by a 
woodly-sized audience, despite the unfavorable state of 
the weather. The programme was an excellent one, 
and was beautiluily played throughout. It opened with 
Mozart’s lovely symphony in E-flat, a work that retains 
its original freshness and fascination through all the 
changes of taste and every mutation of musical style, 
and with enough ideas tofurnish forth two or three 
symphonies of the modern pattern. The work was 
finely interpreted from beginning to end, and with 
a keen sympathy for the true expression of the work 
inthe tempi in which it was read by Mr. Gericke. 
A move finished or more delightful conception 
and performance than were accorded the work on this 
occasion could not be demanded. The delicacy and the 
clearnces Of the playing of the wood wind inthe an- 
dante, and inthetrio of the minuet, and the brilliant 
spirit, grace and lightness of the strings in 3s finale 
were Charming. The expressive and noble. ... ante of 
Schubert’s Tragic Symphony was played w great | 
breadth, clearness and largeneas of expression we | 
ner’s noisy Kaisermarch, which was interpreted wit 
equal fire, dignity and impressiveness, and with a pre. 


cision and power which brought out to the fullest all } 


that the work has to uffer brought the concert to an end. 
fhe soloist was Mr. 'T. Adamowski, who played a new 
concerto for the violin, by K. Bernard, a French com- 
poser with whom we are not familar. It is 
exceptionally good concerto, full of ideas, of decid 
vaiue muélcally, fluent In expression and far in ad- 
vance of the violin concertos of the French school gene- 
rally. In style tt is quite fresh,—almost original, pure 
In taste and characterized by admirable musicianship 
throughout. The opening movement is a trifle prolix, 
but it is all worth the hearing. The slow movement is 
beautiful in its tenderness, its freedom from affecta- 
tion, and its broad, melodious fow. The finale has 7 
a fascinating sparkle, is showy and brilliant in style, - 
and abundant in work for the virtuoso, though it never 
descends to the vulgar or to conventional trickiness. 
All three movements eg the performer severely to the , 
test, but M. Adamonski bore it exceedingly well. His 
tone is not large or full,and his method is not broad, but 
he played with much grace of style, delicacy of ex- | 
pression and poetry of sentiment, and his feeling was 
invariably artistic. He succeeded best in the cantabile 
movements of the work, and least, where force and fire 
were Called for. His intonation was very clear and true, 
save for a few excusable slips in the note-crowded finale, 
and made listening to his refined and expressive interpre. 
tation of the andante a genuine pleasure. The diflicult 
and inspiriting last movement afforded ample oppor- 
tuvity for the display of the artist’s virtuosity, and he 


results. At the 


week on Saturday evening, the musi 
Byron’s “Manfred * © as 


leading feature of the programme. The erm 
will be read by Mr. George Riddle and | the 


rch a ) SPS : -. we ’ ry bers - | OF Nate en ’ . er ‘ 
exc alle itiy “ ha lied. fc M: doe 

jr oh 
keeping the parts well balanced and allow 


strings to be clearly heard instead of overpowed by 


the brasses. M. Adamowski was the soloist. He ig 
& popular favorite and the applause both before and 
after his performance was enthusiastic. While not 
having the power and beauty of tone of a Kneisel or 
a Lichtenberg, his playing was yet very tender and 


refined, and the effects of shading throughout com. 
mendable. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Iitell | 
At the symphony goncert last evening, Mr. 
T. Adamowski, violinist, was the soloist, and 


the programme was as follows: 

Symphony in E flat, No. De vacdcocctcdeccece tts 

Concerto for violin, in G major...... pero ore 

Audante from the tragic 8ymphony.........Fr. Schubert 

SBMOTIOATUCD, 0 ince ccecceccvescbesdendcness Rich. Wagner 
The violin concerto by Emti Bernard, an or- 

ganist and composer of Paris, was the novelty 


an- Ol the evening, and had its first performance 


in this country on this occasion. It isnot a 
nal oye brilliant or effective work, and 
Was hot altogether suited to display the play- | 
ing of the soloist to the best advantage, Mr, 
Adamowski again proved himself a talented 
pertormer, and his intrepretation of the violin 
score was marked by his usual re- 
finement and good taste.” The technical pro- 
ficiency shown in the opening and final 
allegro movements, and the musical feeling 
aud sympathetic quality of tone given out in 
16 andante, made the performance of the 
work a source of much pleasure to the lis- 
tener, despite its somewhat commonplace 
characteristics. The arrangement and- the 


remaining selections of the programme made 
it, aS a whole, a marked improvement over 
those of the earlier concerts, and the sym- 
pony and Schubert and Wagner nutm- 


'§ We.e given with generally good 
concert of next 


will be presented as the 
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e eS ree bas- vocal soloists will be Miss Emma Hayd 

Ronee ; ‘re were three oboes, three met the demand with skill, spirit and success. Itisthe! Y: 4 7 yden 
ongtaskopgnast a war ercussion, etc. I have never very best effort we bave heard him make, and it nee mee gh erg Mr. Charles F, 
soons, enlarged Pp 11 nerformed. Many cor- was one that reflected great credit upon him in every oauman win 2 apa . Hay, The pro- 
heard the work as well performed. | Pape gl Way. He was applauded with apprecative heartiness, | 8'4? by M ‘Geri a ude a “Chorus of om- 
ductors make the entire work a compound of brass! and had to bow his acknowledgments three times. The titled f. Gericke and Spohi’s “Faust? . 
= si 1 clashing; not so Mr. Gericke. He re- programme for the next concert is: Overture, “Faust,” on Ones ik 
mr gg of te wind instruments frequently, rats Chorus of Homage,” W. Gericke; music to 

essed s < me 
at that the string figures could be clearly followed, 


no poem and esata wil ie ian" Hagiea | wrvr'y enrtes uth S7™Phony Concert. 

many excellent gradations of tone, Eames, Misa Mary H. How, Mr.€. F. Webber and Mr. at i crodotus was to history, Haydo was to 
and there were ant fovtiasine with an occasion2! C. BR. Hay. the Symphony; and next in chronology as a sym- 
instead of a ipasaneags. é ety 4 frequently done. Mr. — phonist stands Mozart. The tatter’s E flat sym- 
pianissime te piece was not comparable with the BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS{*my. | Phony was performed last evening in Muste Hall 
gga ib oe cel we have been accustomed to The concert of last night was chiefly composed of vothe usual large audience. It is noted for the 
ig sy of the great soloists of the or- 


Sweetness and gracefulness that rvade the 
numbers which were in the clear symmetrical forms | work throughout. There is of seatan that pe- 

chestra. It was pretty, and at times more than | of the older classics. The Mozart symphony in E | culiar stamp of individuality on all of Mozart’s 

that having some of the melodic treatment me 

finds in Max Bruch, but it was chiefly remarkable 


| 
flat was given in a practically flawless manner, and | works which renders them unmistakable. Each 
f tone, qualities the beautiful andante from the Tragic symphony by | Composition places before us the beautiful though 
for tenderness and sweetness of tone, alities 
which this violinist possesses largely. In the bril 
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Schubert was also perfectly given. The wood wind consistent development of an idea as wholesome 


as it is sweet, and which idea we never lose sight 

: d rapid passages he did not do quite as well, ae ve great praise for their excellent shading in| (¢roe a moment. In no part of the work 1s there 

sage eowetnics must be praised for clearness Ss. Wagner's Kaiser Marsch was in a marked the faintest vestige of indecision or inconsequence. 
u . vps 

and steadiness. He was wildly applauded both at 


contrast to these symmetrical works. We do not | Its boundless wealth of melody is governed by a 

‘aning and end of his work, and as he so think that the master attains his highest power in j refinement of taste which excludes every subject, 
we a eo Aa his audience, we will not raise a his marches, and this certainly seems overswollen | ¢very phrase, nay, even the minutest cadence 
ad sales by asking for more breadth of tone, and turgid. The introduction of the Lutheran geen tye ‘ari “yer! Mg wn: in itself and capable 
and greater bravura, but also 4“ F the py sap hymn is a fine effect, as it is the true voice} C™bAancing the beauty of the succeeding 
of JOUIS . 4h Ne 


Wins ig oe its Qt. . 


“rhythms. The result of this conscientiousness is 





ever equalled and wonton élled. ~ 
| y : or 2 it a. all 


on nded by ‘the trfll and. two appogsiaturas, which 
‘ ity alone would suffice te characterize 

vere everything ,that Mozart wrote. The an- 
dante, likewise, is deeidedly rhythmical and the 
exquisite softness with which the violins eluci- 
date the theme is certainly praiseworthy. There 
fs a conspicuous role for the wood-winds in the 
entire work, which opportunity they made use of 
to the:best advantage. 

E. Bernard’s Concerto in G for violin came 
next. This being its first production here, a few 
eursory remarks as to its general character may 
not be amiss. It may be readily observed that | 
the composer has no idea whatever of unity, the | R() STO N S Y M Pp HO N Y () RG H BST RA 
piece is fragmentary in the extreme, and the com- | 
poser, aware of his incapability of improvising on | 
‘one theme, has constantly to resort to new ones 
_in order to hold the attention of his audience, and | MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
the result is a very florid, brilliant affair by very 
much more handsome than fine. Its faults were 
particularly noticeable in the allegro. Mr. J, 

Adamowski, the soloist for the occasion, still sus- 

| tains that excellent reputation which he has so 4 

| deservedly won. His trills are exquisitely clear: | XLV CONCERT 

| his bowing full, and most of all he produces that | , ‘ 
entrancing, singing tone which few have, and |. 
still fewer can ever hope to attain. The accom- . /88 


paniment was now and then too loud. | . 

The andante from Schubert’s ‘Tragic Sym- SATURDAY, JANUARY 10TH, AT 5, P. M. 
phony,” which followed, is composed of materials | 
too familiar to need characterization. Of course 
that perfect shading denoting the care and pains 
which Mr. Gericke has bestowed upon the or- . 
| chestra, is noticeable here as in every other work . L. SPOHR. OVERTURE, (Faust. ) 
that has been presented since Mr. Gericke has . 

assumed his baton in America. . , 
- Contrary to his general custom, Mr. Gericke , , ae 

placed the symphony at the commencement of W. GERICKE. CHORUS 0 E HOMAGE, 
the concert instead of at the end; but this may | (First time. ) 

readily be explained by the fact that the last | 


SEASON 1885-86. 


PROGRAMME. 


thing on the programme was Wagner’s Kaiser- | mines age i 
-mareh, To say that this piece (?) was in the : ROB. SCHUMANN. rHE MUSIC TO BYRON’S MANFRED. 


" Wagnerian style with all its mannerisms and sii inne ncgt rennin pn neo ese tani nthe etiieaae teal 


me ee 


idiosyncrasies would be superfluous, If noise is | 
@ necessary element to a piece of music this | READER: 
| “marsch”’ is wonderfully endowed. E. F. | | 


MR. GEORGE RIDDLE. 
SOLOISTS: 
MISS EMMA HAYDEN EAMES. 
MISS MARY H. HOW. 
MR. CHAS. F. WEBBER. 
MR. CLARENCE E. HAY. 


Mr. A. M. BARNEs. 
Mr. Jacos BENZING. 
Mr. WessteR NORCROSS. 
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CHORUS OF HOMAGE. 


Nightingales sang yesterday, 
Now the. larks are singing: 

Mystic meaning has the lay, 
New born rapture bringing. 

Springtime! what a magic spell 
Thro’ the soul is going, 

And hushed nature heard it swell, 
All the buds are growing; 

Bearing blessings o’er the earth, 
Rings the wondrous story, 

While in mortal hearts have birth, 
Echoes of its glory. 

Suflight dances in the skies 
When two hearts are plighted, 

Thro’ the gates of Paradise 
Float the pair united. 

On into Paradise 
Float the pair united. 

Maybells, too, a dainty chime 
To the twain are sending, 

Love that blooms in violet time 
Finds no wintry ending. 


(English words by Louis C. Elson.) 


WILHELM GERICKE. 


THE MUSIC TO BYRON’S “MANFRED.” 


OVERTURE. 


Manfred’s Castle in the higher Alps._Manfred, 1n undying remorse and despair, calls 
upon the spirits to appear to him and grant him forgetfulness of a mysterious crime which 


has blighted his youth. But without avail. 
1. SONG OF THE SPIRITS. 


FIRST SPIRIT. 


Mortal, to thy bidding bow’d, 
From my mansion in the cloud, 


Which the breath of twilight builds. 


And the summer's sunset gilds, 


Though thy quest may be forbidden, 


On a star-beam I have ridden. 
To thine adjuration bowed, 
Mortal, be thy wish avowed! 


SECOND SPIRIT. 


In the blue depth of the waters, 
Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger. 
And the sea-snake hath life: 
Where the mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells. 
Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells; 
To the Spirit of Ocean 
Thy wishes unfold! 


THIRD SPIRIT. 


Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth, 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth, 

I have quitted my birthplace 
Thy bidding to bide; 

Thy spell hath subdued me, 
Thy will be my guide! 


FOURTH SPIRIT. 


The star which rules thy destiny, 
Was ruled, ere earth began, by me! 


THE FOUR SPIRITS. 


Air, ocean, earth, thy star, 

Before thee their spirits are. 

And as thy guests we wait 

Thy beck and bidding. child of clay! 


What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals ? say! 


a — 


SCHUMANN. 


Il. MELODRAMA. | Appearance of a beautiful female figure. ] 
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Ill. INCANTATION. 


FOUR SPIRITS. 


When the moon is on the wave, 
And the glow-worm in the grass, 
And the meteor on the grave, 
And the wisp on the morass: 
When the falling stars are shooting, 
And the answer’d owls are hooting, 
And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill, 
Then my soul shall be on thine, 
With a power and with a sign. 


A SPIRIT. 


From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which hath strength to kill; 
From thine own heart | then did wring 

The black blood in its blackest spring; 
From thine own smile I snatch’d the snake, 
For there it coiled as in a brake; 

From thine own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their chiefest harm 5 
In proving every poison known, 

L found the strongest was thine own. 


THREE SPIRITS. 


And on thy head I pour the vial 

Which doth devote thee to this trial ; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny ; 

Though thy death shall still seem near 

To thy wish, but as a fear. 

Lo, the spell now works around thee, 
And the clankless chain hath bound thee; 
O’er thy heart and brain together 

Hath the word been passed,—now wither! 


-_ eS . ——- - ———— ne — eee —— - — —— 
- a 


The mountain of the Jungfrau.— Manfred is meditating death, but is prevented from 
throwing himself into the abyss beneath by a chamois hunter, who leads him to his chalet. 


IV. MELODRAMA. | Ranz des Vaches. | 


V. ENTRACTE. 


A waterfall near the chalet of the chamois hunter. 


VI. MELODRAMA. [Calling of the witch of the Alps | 


a 


The hall of Arimanes.—Arimanes on his throne, a globe of fire. The Spirits around him, 


worshipping him. 


Vil. HYMN OF THE SPIRITS OF ARIMANES. 


Hail to our Master!—Prince of Earth and Air! 
Who walks the clouds and waters—in his hand 

The sceptre of the elements, which tear 
Themselves to chaos at his high command! 

He breatheth—and a storm doth shake the sea! 
He speaketh—and the clouds reply in thunder; 

He gazeth—trom his glance the sunbeams flee; 


Ile moveth—earthquakes rend the world asunder. 


‘Beneath his foo'steps the volcanoes rise ; 
His shadow is the pestilence : his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies ; 
And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice ; 
To him Death pays his tribute ; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonies ; 
And his the spirit of whatever is! 


VIIL IX. CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 


Prostrate thyself. and thy condemned clay, 
Child of the earth, or dread the worst. 


Destroy the worm! 
Tear him in pieces! 


X. MELODRAMA. [Invocation of Astarte. | 


(After the words ‘“*Who sent thee there requires thee here,” the phantom of Astarte 


rises and stands in the midst.) 


ad 


XI. MELODRAMA. |Manfred’s address to Astarte. | 


Manfred’s Castle. 


XII. MELODRAMA. |Manfred’s Monologue. | 


Ee oe —_ ED 


XIII. MELODRAMA. |Sunset.] 


nn 


CLOSING SCENE. |Requiem.] 


Requiem aeternam dona eis, 
Et lux perpetua luceat eis. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 18, 1886. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the fourteenth concert, civen 


in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 
SpODP...cesecccsccccccccccesscesesss Overture to ‘Faust’ 
GOTICKE, coe. ceeceseveccssecsevcseeeess OCHOFrUs Of Homage 

(First time.) 

Schumann ,...++++e+e+++++-Music to Byron’s “‘Manfred”’ 

Mr. George Riddle was the reader, and Miss 
Emma Hayden Eames, Miss Mary H. How, Mr. 
Charles F. Webber, Mr. Clarence E. Hay, Mr. A. 
M. Barnes, Mr. Jacob Benzing and Mr. Webster 
Norcross were the solo singers, 

Schumann’s music to ‘Manfred’ is so unspeak- 
ably great that a good performance of it (mu- 
sically speaking) is more than worth listening to, 
under any conditions whatever. That much 
of it, much even of what is finest in it, 
suffers inevitably from being given as con- 
cert music, may be cheerfully admitted. The 
melodramatic portions can naturally not be given 
without the text being read or recited, and herein 
lies the chief difficulty of the matter, The music 
in such scenes as Manfred’s interview with As- 
tarte was manifestly written to serve as an ideal! 
emotional background to, or commentary upon, 
the dialogue and action on the stage; that is to 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 


say, that the actors should stand in the first place, . 


the music in the second. In the concert room, on 
the other hand, this relation is inverted; it is the 
dramatic reader who seems to be there to explain 
the music, which latter inevitably occupies the 
foreground, Why this should be so is hard to say; 
only one feels surely enough thatitis so. Again, 
there is nothing in all Schumann that is so 
based upon scenic conditions as just this ‘*Man- 
frea’’ music, The songs of the spirits are written 
in just the style to be most effective on the stage; 
in the concert room one must make no inconsid- 
erable effort of the imagination not to find them 
singularly insignificant as musical exponents of 
the poetic situation, If the work had been a 
cantata, Schumann would have given his spirits 
far different music to sing. Compare the sunset 
scene in ‘‘Manfred” with the sunset music in 
‘Paradise and the Peri,’ and you see at once 
the distinction Schumann knew how to draw 
between a sketchy, picturesque suggestion 
and a finished and developed musical picture. 
The suggestion is all-sufficient in melodramatic 
music, accompanying the acted scene; but in 
the concert room one wants the larger musical 
development. It is these unnatural conditions of 
performance which, more than anything else, ne- 
cessitate an unusual effort of the attention on 
the listener’s part. Really to listen to “‘Manfred,”’ 
a8 it was given in the Music Hall, is no light work. 
But the effort, severe though it be, is amply re- 
paid—there can be no question about this—and 
this is what makes it worth while to give the 
work, even in an incomplete shape, and under dis- 
torted and distorting conditions. Many a listener 
last Saturday evening must have accounted the 
performance one of the profoundest and most 
poignant artistic pleasures of his life. The 
scene between Manfred and  Astarte is, 


of itself, worth going far to hear. : The 
performance by orchestr@’and solo singers wax © 
very fine indeed, Mr. Riddle’s reading of the se- 
lections from Byron’s text was decidedly the 
finest piece of dramatic-tragic work we have yet 
beard him do. In depth of feeling, expressive- 
ness and emotional vigor it was in every way ad- 
mirable. His sparing use of gesture was pic- 
turesque and suggestive, never meaningless or 
merely nervous. We still do not like his assum. 
ing a variety of different voices; yet this slight 
detail was hardly a blemish, certainly no serious 
one,on his otherwise fine and soulful delivery 
of the poetry. The work. done by the chorus 
was good in the main, albeit that their Singing 
was somewhat throwm into the shade by their 
previous admirable singing of Mr. Gericke’s 
“Chorus of Homage.” It was in this more modest 
work that Mr. Gericke showed more fully his 
power a8 a choral conductor, The composition 
itself, originally written with pianoforte accom- 
paniment as a serenade to the Crown Prince and 
his bride, is musical, graceful and euphonious; 
the treatment of the voices shows distinctly the 
skiiied hand. It seemed to us that scor- 
ing the accompaniment for full orchestra, | 
although it greatly enhances: the richness — 
of sound-color, injures. the work rather, 
dy lifting it out of its proper, modest, part-song 
sphere, But still the composition is enjoyable ia 
any shape. Spohr’s “Fausv’’ overture was grand- 
ly played; it is a work which deseryeg to bé given 
oftener than it has been here, 


The programme for thé néxt concert is: 


Cherubini: Overture to ‘‘Medea.”’ 
Rubipstein: Fantasie for two pianos, F minor, op. 73 
(first time), 


‘Hngo Reinhold: Pselude, menuet and fugue for 


] 
/ 
" 


hing t | 
‘nothing me evens is ~The 
pression, abounds inl 


strings (first time). 
“ae Symphony in C major, No. 6 (second 
Miss Mary E. Obrion and Miss Olga von Radecki | 


will be. the pianists. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. The pro- 
gramme for the fourteenth concert of the & ™m 
phony Orchestra, Saturday evening, was a depart 
ure from the standard custom, including, as it did, 
not only instrumental musie and yocal solos, but 
also choruses and dramatic reading. The selec 
tions were as follows: L. Spohr, Overture (Faust); 
W. Gericke, Chorys of Homage (first time); Rob. 
Schumann, The Music to Byron’s “Manfred,” 
The whole programme was a most enjoyable one, 
and it is doubtiulif any more pleasing entertain- 
ment, considering both the character of the 

tions and the matter of novelty, has been ; 
this season. The chief interest centred upon the 
original work of Mr. Gericke, the Chorus of ‘om~- 
age, heard for the first time. When it was fir shed 
there was little doubt of its effect upon the hear’ 
ers, and the talented composer must ind 1ave 
felt gratified at the enthusiastic reception it 
won. Again and again Mr. Gericke had 
to advance and bow his acknowledgments, 
but this did not suffice. The appl oy 


said ‘‘ encore” as plainly as applause could 
and at last the director had to yield, and, in viola- 
tion of the unwritten law ot the Saturday concerts, 
repeat the number. The chorus was worthy of 
its grand reception, It is a strong, masterly work, 
with a melody of beautiful character. The short 
introduction by the orchestra predicts the pleasure 
that is to come, and the opening notes of 
chorus are also happy rere caring good 
cre of future enjoyment. With this begin- 
e listener is instantly held attentive, and 
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stial part, but was also one of its most its presentation an © 


ming parts. The music to Byron’s Manfre 

oh closed the programme, was interprete 
fine taste in each particular. The orchestra 
od excellently, and the chorus did well. The 
Loist pees Emma Hayden Eames, Miss Mary 
i, How, Mr. Charies F. Webber, Mr. Clarence E. 
. were in the rear of the Stage, partly con- 
ceaied from the audience, and the effect of their 
spirit ’‘ s ne ing was in this way hightened. Mr. 
George dle was the reader, and again evinced 
his power of dramatic elocution. ‘The words call 
forthe use of those talents which lie midway be- 
tween the reader plain and simple and the actor, 


‘aod Mr. Riddle possessing both the talents of 


ader and actor, was thus admirably fitted for 


‘the duty. The programme for next Saturday is as 


F . vie 


follows: L. Cherubini, overture (Medea). Ant. 
‘Hiubinstein, fautasie for two pianos, in F minor, 
Op. 73. (First time.) Hugo Reinhold. prelude, 
‘menue and fugue for strings. (First time.) Fr. 
‘Sehubert, symphony in C major, No. 6. (Second 
time. 

EAS San 


adecki, Town 


h 


was given laste 
phony Ongnontts 

mpetent 80 ols an 
Yr, Tze iddle irene ore 
n unusually large and brilliant audien 
twas probably the best performance whic 
this great work has yet had _ here. The 
chorus had been thoroughly trained, the 
orchestra was in excellent trim, and the 
reading ana rendering of the solo passages 
Jeft little to be desired. Miss Emma 
Eames, the soprano, ng. her, part in a 
sweet, full voice, an r. Charles’ T. 
Webber, the tenor, who gave two. selec- 
tions with such excellent finish and effect 
at the Friday rehearsal not down on the 
concert programme, offered his passages 
with taste and intelligence. Miss Mary 
How and Mr. Clarence Hay made the con- 


Soloists—Miss Mary K. Obrion, Miss Olga | tralto and bass parts agrevably prominent. 


A, M. Barnes, Jacob Benzing, and Peter 
Norcross, of the orchestra, contributed the 
solo instrumental parts. 

In such efticient hands the work, with 
proper ensemble training, was sure to re- 
ceive noteworthy treatment, and it was 
very evident that the ensemble training 
had been thoroughly. attended to by Mr. 
Gericke. Although the unity of the work 
leaves no opportunity for the expression of 
appreciation on the part of an audience, 
nevertheless the fine performance of the 
number was manifestly thoroughly ap- 
| preciated. 

For Mr. Gericke’s first. performance of 
©The Chorus of Homage” was reserved a 
‘genuine triumph. This number proved to 

e written with an excellent a preciation 
of choral effect and is a work o wonderful 
power and strength. | The audience was 
wildly enthusiastic and demanded a repe- 
tition of the entire composition. 

Next week the programme will be as fol- 
lows: 

Overture, Mede@a.....sseeseees oR ekuemn L. Cherubini 


it tor two pianos, in F minor, 
Bre Cairet time) ... Ant. Rubinstein 


Menuet and Fugue 


Radecki. 


a 


The 14th Symphony Coacert itn 
Meussc Fatl, at 


‘TRE ésYMPHONY  REHBARSAL AND CONCERT. 


The programme for the 14th symphony con- 


_ cert was not rehearsed before the Friday after- 
/ neon audience, which, in its stead, heard the | 
Weak; therefore when we sought dignity the 
reader gave us only entreaty. Mr. Riddle read 
' the melodrama, as well as the otber portions, 
from the original text of the poem, not from the 
 murical score, consequently many of the felici- 


‘“‘Carneval Romaine’’ overture, Berlioz; Hunga- 


tian Rhapsody Nuvu. 1, Liszt; Symphony No. 6 


(Past xraie), Beethoven; aria from ‘‘Joseph,” 
Mehbal, and Liszt’s song, ‘‘The Loreley.”’ Mr. 
Charles F, Webber was the singer, and his selec- 
tions were the only numbers on the programme 
which the audience had not already heard this 
season. Mehul’s ‘‘Joseph’’ is a kind of land- 


mark in Frevch music; akin to that of Gluck | 
and Mozart in its simplicity and manner of | 


treatment it illustrates what has had few dis- 
ciples in latter days among French writers. 
Why this fine tenor scena, the “Vainement 
Pharaon,” is so seldom heard in our concerts is a 
riddle. It has every attraction fora vocalist. 
Mr. Wetber sang with fine expression; it suits 
bis range of voice better than most of the larger 
songs, and only at points of emphasis iying 
above the stuff were bis vocal limitations, the 
lack of a natural resonant tenor quality, appar- 
ent. In the ‘‘Loreley’’ Mr. Webber made a 
strong impression by his repose of manner and 
fervent singing. The regular Saturday eve- 
nipg programme began with a fine per- 
formance of Spobr’s ‘‘Faust’’ Overture, while 
its important feature was the Schunann 
music to Byron’s “Manfred,” which fol- 
lowed a “Chorus of Homage,’ for mixed 
voices and orchestra, written .by Mr. Gericke. 
‘“Spring-time”’ is the shrine before which Mr. L. 
C. Elson dropped the verses which Mr. Ger- 
icke’s music will carry well along into futurity. 
Written a8 a moderato movement and preladed 
Ly a gentle orchestral introductien, the chorus 
develops one continuous pastoral, graceful and 
singabie. A fine climax is reached ina natural 


manner, with aa effect which is exhiiarating. . 


The orchestra supports the singers throughout 
by helpful and unobtrusive means. The effect 


vf the work (which ig written in about 75 ‘ 
| measures), was enbavced by an admirable 
| performance, which was repeated, so desirous | 


and appreciative was the audience. The chorus, 
which was organized from rather nondescript 
sources, bumbered about 500, and gave evidence 
of superior training. Of this, more anon. 
Schumann’s ‘‘Mapfred” has been heard twice 
recently; by the Ceciliain 1880; by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Henschel in 1884; 
while the fine overture to ‘‘Manfred’’ is ever 
before us. The reading of the connecting 
poem, an arduous and important task, 
was by Mr. George Riddle. Miss Emma Hayden 


- Eames, Miss Mary H. How, Mr. C. F. Webber, © 


chorus in the 
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aca tion music of four spirits (for bass voices) Mr. 


Hay was. aided by serviceable singers, the 


Ae b tad 
b nf 
‘ 


making some excellent effects of expression, 


while their unison singing was as good as often 
| results when four voices of similar character, 
 Cissimilarly trained, act asone. With Mr. Rid- 
. Gle’s part we find ourselves agreeing only nega- 
\ tively. Much which to him was force seemed to 


us exaggeration; Manfred’s tone is noble, man- 
iy; his error though weak did rot make him 


ties of the composer’s intention, the blending of 
murical pbrase and spoken context, were lost. 


But we would pot overlook the consistency of 


Mr. Riddle’s Manfred; its intensity and dramatic 
suggestiveness were not the least characteristics 
of aconception v hich was evidently the resultofa 
definite purpose. Musically considered, ‘‘Man- 
frcd”’ had an especially good performance. The 
overture is followed by the song of the spirits: 
four voices representing the extremes of the 
ubiverse apswering Manfrei’s sammons to aid. 


Thcir musical phrases are chiefly declamatory, | 


though the song of the third spirit (bass) is an 
exquisite melody. Tie singers chosen were 
competent, sang correctly, and gave consider- 
able reality to their lines, the men being, per- 
beps, the more forceful, though Miss Eames 
epunciates very distinctly. Mr. Hay, in the 
longer scene Of the iocantation, barring a ten- 
deitcy to unrest, bad a part which well fitted his 
style. The music of the entr’acte was beautt- 
fully played, and the oboe (representing the 
pipe of the chamois bunter) earned a word of 
recognition for skilful work in the number pre- 


{ 


! 


' 


} 


‘ 


’ 
; 
| 


cedipg. In the scene where Manfred calls on | 
ihe Witch of the Alps (the poem being omitted), | 


the rbytbmic movement of the water (by the 
stiiogs), and the accompanying figure (by the 
horns), which, perhaps, is the theme of the 
Witch, had a very delicate reading. The 
“Hymn of the  Spir- 
iis of Arimanes’” and the two. short 
sentences following, gave as graphic and 


’ dramatic singing as is ever heard from any 


iucal society. Only lacking in the bass choir a 
certaln resonapce and fulness, this well-bal- 
guced body of singers sbou'd not be permitted 
to disband. One cannot predict their success ia 
avy undertakiog requiring longer study of 
music more diversified and more continuously 


‘xactipg, bur it is safe to allot to Mr. Gericke | 


the credit for their fine performance on this oc- 
casion and to recognize the capacity that is in 
bi p for work of this sort, done under the least 
auspicious circumstances. The finat portion of 
tbe work (the whole of which is often done in 
the theatre with Schumana’s own arrangement), 
‘¢Manfired’s Address to Astarte,’’ and the whole 
of Act 3, were made engrossing both by orchestra 


ard reader. The tinal Requiem was the least 
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: grogremeelas G. Cberabini, overture {Welea); 
_ Ant. Rubinstein, fantasie for two pianos, in F | orchesti 

lude, menaet and fugue for strings (first time); an orchestra ever played 24 Saturday nights — 
Fr. Schubert, symphony in C major, No. 6 (sec- | oe nee nesses, but ik will fot 
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) e s he ay 1 y bored, how stupid. 
and sivepy one can become under this. 
gnificent educational treatment. For 


Miss Olga von Radecki. 
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y They Are Popular’ and 
Why People Go. 


‘The Audience Before and 
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_ During the Performance. | 
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Are the Listeners Really En- 


_ tertained by the Music ? 
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_ Whir-r-r, clatter, bang! Somebody comes 


{n.° A good many somebodies are already in, 
: Waiting for the hands on the dial of the old 
familiar clock to point at 8 and signal 
the first beat of Mr. Gericke’s baton. The 
hall in which music hasbeen nursed and 
trotted on the knee of every known composer, 
for oneis afraid to say how long, resounds 
“with a silence, as the Irishman observed, that 
‘might be felt. It is the hush of whispers, 
‘chatter, the swish of skirts, the solitary echo- 
‘ing cough, the rustle of programmes, then a 


‘pleasure ?—well, 


‘discreet little sound of hand clapping, which 


‘always greets the conductor when he steps on 
the platform for his evening’s work—then ail 
Isstill. The audience has on its best Boston- 
‘ese expression, intensely cultivated, intensly 
indifferent, intensely expectant and critical. 
‘No other 


gathering for pleasure—but, 
symphony concert a 
waiving that delicate 
be granted this is 


_ oi RS Tae 


nt now, let it 


i a pleasurable entertainment, where eye and’ 
-€ar are sated with congenial sights and 


-sounds—no public gathering, then, is more 
highly representative of the brainy and fash- 
Jonable quality of Boston society. It is soci- 
ety in its top-lofiiest aspect, and the question 
Whether itis having areal good time never 
‘enters *its superior calculations. <A “good 
“time” is something essentially common and 
Vulgar. <A purely esthetically “enjoyable” 
‘time is the utmost to be expected at a classt- 
‘ a te to 
‘connection with it than a httle supper at the 
‘Somerset Club or at Young’s, or a 
3 ie ove glass of beer att %, 
}all over. People come . 
@concerts because esd ie they will 
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since it is the fasnion to attend t 


Oneert of this exalted character. It 1s | 
dream of anything more sensual in — 


it of gos- 
Botolph after it 
turday even- 


evenin, 
school, where music, heavenly maid, is ch 

instructor, nobody is Bi 
or she can help it. For 


the patient patron of the Symphony concerts 
has had the best music dinned into his ears, 
together with every species of enlighten- 
ment concerning the construction of 
the fugue, and the difference  be- 
tween andantes and _  allegrettos poured 
into his bewildered mind at the side shows 
arranged by interested and ardent music 
teachers. Yet after all this agony and hard 
labor, he cannot write one movement of a 
symphony to save his life. Assuredly that 
little is not too much to expect of a truly 
cultured Bostonian ? To be sure, Beethoven 
uy wrote nine symphonies; but, then, he 
had not the privilege of living in Boston at 
the present time. when so much is being done 
to develop latent genius... With the stimulat- 
ing musical pressure of today, who knows 
but the great master would have been able to 


write “opus 689” on one of his greatest works ? 


Strange enough, the mass of music lovers, so 
called, do not seem to be incited to composi-. 
tion. Luckily for their friends, perhaps, they 
Know quite as much about the science of this art 
now as they knew when they first began to 
cultivate it. Whir-r-r, clatter, bang! the ush- 
ers are fastening the doors, and in another 
second late comers will enjov the first pie‘e 
in the corridors. This does not distress those 
gentry who always come late, 


In Order that They May Be Seen. 


_ And it is doubtless for this reason that some 
_ ticket holders make itarule to enter at the 


door which is farthest from their seats. But, 
having settled themselves comfortably there, 
they sit drinking in gound and thinking of all 
kinds of things rather than whether the 


wood wind is strong and uniform, or the brass 
is not too assertive in that last delicate pas- 
sage. The baby’s threatening croup, the 
latest pranks in the stock market, how the 
bonnet in front is trimmed, and who 1s in 
whose seats are some of the fleeting, wander- 
ing thoughts that occupy these rapt and ab- 
sorbed listeners. When a selection is partic- 
ularly dull and heavy, when, indeed, Gericke 
feeds caviare to people who prefer oatmeal and 
orange marmalade, there is a significant 
cough, a nestling about, even a nod—for peo- 
ple have suoozea at symphony concerts—in 
the most highly intellectual benches. After 
all, Bostonians are human. But whisper 
it, when a_ lovely bit of melody 
escapes by the merest accident from 
the orchestra, symptoms of delight spread 
over the general countenance, and when an 
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to stay vita Be e 
ve seasons Boston | 
has been put through a course of classical — 
sprouts. Year in. year out, week atter week, 


glimpse of hosiery iu others, settled their 
‘Status, and makes her wish e 
or curbs 


stand perfectly now that their musicial equip- | ree 


ment is incomplete without this brilliant 
‘social qualification. Three callings out after 
a performance is the test of the artist’s popu- 


larity. Sometimes the last round goes a 
trifle lame, and the soloist flies to the stage to 
lielp it along, but when it is a genuine ova- 
tion, and the walls of old Music Hall re- 
sound to shouts of approval, the artist Skips 
down the passage from the dressing room 
with so light a heart it is a mercy she does 
not blow off the stage into the balcony. The 
forced and mechanical applause a symphony 
audience 1s capable of giving has thre ettect of 
a cold douche. Utter silence would be more 
kind, bat then in justice to Mr. Higginson’s 
and Mr. Gericke’s selections only those solo- 
ists who have friends somewhere or special 
merits of their Own are ever engaged. 

The appearance of the orchestra to a man 
1S aS familiar to the symphony habitué as the 
State House or the frog pond. Casual ticket 
holders do not comprehend the sinyvular in- 
terest that is taken 1n the first violins, the 
bassoon, that is always “telling such a dear 
little story,” the clarinets, the cellos, and are 
inclined to laugh at the technical knowledge 
that the initiated season ticket shows in each 
Individual’s personality and his ability as an 
artist. For both the spruce violins and swei 
lager bass, are Objects, though in different 
ways, for considerable interested observation. 
The person that goes to a concert because he 
loves music for music’s sake is a rara avis, 
= ho perches either under the balcony or up 
Stairs on a back seat, Itis no sort of matter 
to him whether the violins bow every which 
way Orin unison. He describes the bassoon 
as a log of wood from which a man draws de- 
licious sound through a mint julep straw. He 
is aware there are horns, and thinks the oboe 
18 a Stunning instrument. He cannot tell, 
however, whether Mr. Gericke catches the 
true expression of the work in the tempi, or 
whether there is sufficient body of tone com- 
pared With other performances. He thanks 

is stars he does not know 


One Musical Mark from Another, 


and only grieves when the plece ends, for it | 
has filled his soul with ineffable delight. Itis | 


likely he is all at sea in his judgment; that he 
has dilated with the wrong emotion; that he 
has felt precisely as he should not. This. he 
will learn from the critics the following day, 


so the next time he will try to grasp the 
musical situation with more success. But to 
fully understand the reading of a modern or- 
chestral work, whose meaning is as elusive as 
smoke, and as capable of infinite gradations 
of light and shade, would give him a brain 
fever, therefore he does not attempt It. 

takes a Boston girl to talk up 
the personnel of the orchestra, and to dis- 
cover the relative fascinations of its members. 
The artist who parts his hair in the middle is 
lengths ahead of the man who wears his locks 
long in the German fashion, in herfestimation. 
The amount of polish on the boots of certain 
favorite players, and. in reverse ratio, the 
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Not the Stupendous Creature 
onetakes her for She does not have violin 
lessons of Loeffler, nor piano lessons of Baer- 
mann,and she would not rather go to“The Mik- 


ado’”’ than have her dinner, that is all. Th 
years and the amount of information attaines 

y this young person are not comparable, She 
knows more of the rationale of the entire Hig- 

inson-Gericke business than those gentlemen 

o themselves, but to look in her demure face 
and then at the bunch of violets fastened in 
the buttonhole of her Ballard jacket, .you 
never would imagine it. It is thoroughly 
in harmony with the character of these con- 
certs that they take place in the breeziest and 
draughtiest hallin the universe. The native 
Bostonian, pure and simple, is accustomed to | 
high winds from his earliest hours, but eus-— 
tom and experience fail to harden him in 
them unless he has the skin of an. 
elephant. He dreads the insidious littie | 
draughts that rush about toying with the top 
of his bald head, and which run down his — 
neck when least egpected, whenever he goes 
to Music Hall. It is more than he can endure 
tobe tanned by opening doors half the even- 
ing, and the remainder kept cool by opened — 
ventilators, or spiteful little cracks that let In 
whiffs of air labelled pearea and rheuma- 
tisin, all roaey to be taken. But he goes week 
after week all the same, in spite of the influ. 
enza, in spite of the hot needle boring into his 
temple, because it is the fashion, and because 
if he did not his spouse would go without him 
and not unescorted either. Then, too, if 
there is no other attraction, no dinner party. 
what better can he do than to be seen in h 


! wonted Y pov among the elect and the rest of 


the good people who patronize the symphony 
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There was much complaining, and not un- | 
justly, about the course pursued regarding the Sym- | 
phony concert rehearsal of Friday afternoon, upon 
which occasion the programme arranged for the’ 
concert the next night was not performed. An- 
nouncement was made in the programmes of the 
week before, that, because of the impossibility of 
having the chorus present at the public rehearsal, 
the ‘‘Manfred” music and Mr. Gericke’s work could 
not be given. This was well enough,and as fair 
warning had been given, there was no very serious 

round for fault-finding; but it was scarcely just to 
the holders of rehearsal season tickets to give them 
a series of selections which, for the most part, they 
had heard ata recent date. If they were not to 
bave the music announced for the Saturday night 
concert, as per agreement, it would bave been only 
fair to have atoned for the necessary change by ar- 
ranging for them a more interesting programme 


| than the one provided. So reprehensible an injus- 


tice should not be repeated. 
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accompanying text, and 
the first sortersaane ot a short chorus, orches- 
trally accompanied, writtan by Mr. Gericke, the 
enly other enumber on the programme being 
Spohr’s “Faust” overture, which was an appro- 
priate opening aumber,. 

Mr. Gericke’s “Chorus of Homage’—which 
might have be6én mere fitly styled an epithalium, 
so far as any significance coula be derived from 
the easy and musi¢al version made by Mr. Bilson 
from an evidentiy enigmatical aad not too 
coherent German text—is very pretty and ex- 
ceedingly effective. The vocal part, built upon 
a melody simple enough for a folk song, is abeut 
upon the plane of the average Boylston 
Club music, and — slides smoothiy and 
agreeably along. The oarchestration is 
skilful in every way; begiuning very gently with 
a prelude for woeden wind, a few strings and 
horns, it grows in fulness and variety, strophe 
by strophe, and’ when the climax of the composi- 


key, it is rich and spirited, tending from that | 
| point toward the.sottnessef a finale nicely ac- 
_cordant in character with the opening. The 
composition Made aninstant success, and was so 
imperatively and persistently demanded that a 
repetition was conceded; but, oddly enough, the 


eifect seemed legs in force and 1n brightness than © 
at first. , 
fhe “Manfred” music was beautifully managed 


and beautitully performed, Mr. Gericke obtain- | 


ing not ouly many gracious and delicate effects 


in the melodramatic music which have been | 


attained on no previous occasion, but giving 


depth and value to the great overture, and s0 - 


disposing the vocalists who represented the 


Bixnging spirits and intoned the distant requiem, | 
that, while invisible to most of the audience, | 


their voices were distinctly and impressively 
heard. Adinirably selected portions of the poem 
connected the musica] numbers, and were read 
by Mr. Ridgle in a manner which gave great 


pleasure and deserves high preise, and yet can- | 
not be allewed. to, pass without some critical 


comment, the beauties being chiefiy those 
due to his taste, his scholarship and_ his 
art, and the deficiencies being rather such 
as are incident to his constitution and tempera- 
ment. Mr. Riddle’s best successes have been in 
twe Special lines—the presentation of fancy’s ex- 
treme refinement, especially when cast in female 
forms, and of humor’s more grotesque and 
elevated forms—while earnest sentiment, real 
pathos ard concentrated vigor and stern man- 
jiness are less convincing, because apparently 
Jess sincere, as ‘he shows them. The “Miasum- 
‘mer Night’s Dream” shows him at his best, now 
_ bringing to the sprites ana fairies an exquisite 
| lightness, 
an individual but never exaggerated humor, 
such as no other reader of the time can 
appreach, while, on the other hand, his Claude 
Melnotte, his Romeo and @dipus, and his recita- 
tations of some single severe selections, have 
‘Sareély made more thawa momentary impres- 


and to the Athenian toilera. 


especially in the melodrame, whieh were nnqaa of 
ifiedly beautiful and charming; and yet,” ‘we || 
venture to say, that if he had read 
those same lines in the same way without the sup-— 
port of the music—which in itself does all but |. 
speak—a lack of correspondence between his 
delivery and the essence of tne situation would 
have been felt at once. Manfred may be re- 
garded aS unnatural, inexplicable, impossible, 
the outcome of morbid fancies—what one 
choosés, in a werd. But there he stands as 
Byron left him, aman apart alike by habit of 
lite and habit of thought; he nas tried all, ex- {| 
perienced all, known ail; the most potent of all 
elements, the secret servants of every magic 
spell, the spirits of night and of day, of the air 
and of the nether world, and even 
their mightiest masters, ‘are made obe- 
dient to him; noform of theirs can shock his 
sight; no threat of theirs can stir his nerves; _ 
no power of theirs have sway over bim; | 


| he faces undaunted the great Arimanes on his . 
tion is reached by an upward transposition of 


throne,scorns even to reply to the stern Nemesis, 
and repels successtully every attempt of every 
dzmun to control or constrain him, forgetful- — 


ness and death are all he asks, and these only as” 


relative to the one poignant and yet tender influ- 
ence of his life—the love and loss of Astarteé, 


; Only in the briet moment when her spirit stands — 


before him and he tries to win an answer of pat-_ 


_ don and hope from the lips which had spoken de- 


yotion and deligut to bim, is he softened; 
and, even in the supreme moment of all 
he is caim to reject the proffered aid 
of religion, as he is also strong in 


_ the sense of his own indomitable power, to repel © 


the genius that claims him, so that his soul 
passes away, as it had lived, im a vast masterful 
loneliness, although with a hitherto upfelt sense 
of peace. It was not such a Manfsred that Mr. 
Riddle presented, massive in a grand despair, 
imperial, self censcious and self centred in 
every event but ene; it was rather a very human 
hero of romance, capable of doubt, distrust, 
weakness, common woe and lamentation, and 
even of terror and exaggerated passion. Led ne 
doubt by his fine natural semsitiveness to_ 
inusic,in some nelodramatic passages, and so, 
according his beautiful intonations rather with 
the figures of the melody than basing them upon 
the fundamental progressions ef the harmony, — 
Mr. Riddje net only sometimes made wide | 
breaks in his spoken melody, but also frequently | 
carried his Jlonfred far away to those higher 
planes of the voice, where strength and majesty 
of passion do not dwell, but which are the resi- 
dence of mild melancholy and tender regret; 
this was especially the case in the scene with 
Astarte, where bis exquisite vecality would have 
been perfect had she been the speaker, but which 
could not logically represent the intensity of a 
morbid and distorted, but. still menaioese jes: 
manly, nature. an 
in the closing scene, too, Mr. Riddle votnted ‘i 
out to the Abbot the last. tremendous’ apparition 
in a voice indicative of nothing less an 


and drove that spirit trom him, 
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1 which may classed the separation of the 
‘adjuration of the Witch of the Alps trom its 
music. Te resume then—while taking these de- 
Gidea excevtions to the logical, philosephical 

e ran atic characterization of Manfred by 

Riddle, we desire to recognize fully the skill 

his condensation ef the text, his perfect indi- 
ofthe spirits in general, his earnestness, 

tance and baate in diction, the ungurpass- 

ie fineness of his tone production, and the 
cientiouspess with which he rg ogy his 
rk within the lines that he had been led to 


, ‘hel ee ae 
_ The short solo passages were sung to perfection 

ABS Kames, Mite How, “Mr. Webber and 
‘Mr. May, the last being supported in the invuca- 
Men for . four bass yoices by Messrs. 
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APU DF and Norcross. The chorus, 

oye weak in male voices, sang freely and 
Ully, and with ready obedience to Mr. Gericke’s 
desires, The audiexce was very lurge, and in a 
couple of short waits, which M1. Gericke made 
duripg the “Manfred,” applauded both reader 
and orehbestra heartily. 

‘The programme for next Saturday is also inter- 
ig. Two noyelties are to be played,—a pre- 
yap uetand fugue for strings, by Huge 
Bhoid, and fantasy for two pianos, by Rubin- 

an, to be p ayead by the companion pianists: 

iss O'F and Miss Van Radecki. The over- 
will be Cherubini’s ‘‘Medea,”’ and the sym- 
major, No. 6, to be 
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‘ e Symphony concert of last week was a noble 
affair. It gave the overture to Spohr’s “ Faust,” a 


“Chorus of Homage,” by Mr. Gericke, and Schu-- 


mann’s “Manfred.” The short overture went 
faultlessly, and then came the novelty of the con- 
cert, the director's own composition, given by 
orchestra and a large and splendidly-trained chorus. 
It was composed when Mr. Gericke was /o/- 
Kapellmeister in Vienna, to celebrate the betrothal 
of the crown-princess. In giving it in English 
garb, I left out the local allusions of the original 
poem by Fogliar, retaining, however, the allusion 
to the maybells—the princess’ favorite flower. 
The poem runs as follows : 


Nightingales sang yesterday, 
Now the larks are singing ; 
Mystic meaning has the lay, 
New born rapture bringing. 
Springtime! what a magic spell 
Thro’ the soul is going, | 
And hushed nature heard it swell, 
All the buds are growing ; 
Bearing blessings o’er the earth, 
Rings the wondrous story, 
While in mortal hearts have birth, 
Echoes of its glory. 
Sunlight dances in the skies 
When two hearts are plighted 
Thro’ the gates of Paradise 
Float the pair united. 


Maybells, too, a dainty chime 
To the twain are sending, 

Love that blooms in violet time 
Finds no wintry ending. 


The music is free from all trace of affectation 
and straining for effect. While it is not overswollen 
or ambitious, it is full of delightful melodic 
thoughts, and is eminently singable. ‘The climax, 
too, is, well wrought up, and the orchestration 
dainty. The chorus sang splendidly, and the work 
received an overwhelming encore. Mr. Gericke, 
then, has made a double success in a new direction 
in Boston; as composer he has won a decided 
triumph, and as leader of chorus he has repeated 
the successes of Vienna. Few here know how 
great his rank was in this field in Austria, but 
after the performance of Saturday, they may begin 
to have an inkling of it. The choral and orchestral 
work was without blemish, both in the ‘‘ Chorus of 
Homage” and in the “Manfred” music. The 
soloists were Misses E. H. Eames, Mary H. How, 
Messrs. Chas. F. Webleer and C. E. Hay; and the 
trio of male spirits was given by Messrs, A. M. 
Barnes, Jacob Benzing, and Webster Norcross, all 
of whom were adequate to the short passages 
which they had to sustain. Mr. Geo. Riddle was 
the reader. Although one might have found a 
suspicion of too much vehemence at times in his 
dramatic action, the changes of emotion and voice 
which he gave with the different characters were 
very effective. In the melodramas, too, where he 
was obliged to speak against orchestral accom- 
paniment, his voice was balanced with commend- 
able care, as regards power. He moved the 
audience greatly, and the rapt attention showed 
how his intensity affected the public. The scenes 
with Arimades and Astarte were especially well 
given. Some changes were made in the presenta- 
tion, which were new to Boston, and which seemed 
to me very good. The spirits were kept invisible, 
the soloists singing from one side of the stage. 
The melodrama, at the calling of the witch of the 
Alps, was read unaccompanied at the end of the 
bewitching passage for muted violins, A word of 
praise must be spoken for the playing of the !-ng- 
lish horn in the scene in the Alps, and the pomp 
and wildness of the Arimanes scene was exccl- 
lently given, with all its weird effects of (1ass, 
percussion, and piccolo. Altogether, the per 
formance was one that will long be remem):red 
as one of the most successful choral performaices 
we have had in Boston. I am glad to know that 
there is a possibility of Mr. Gericke being heard 
in Boston yet with a larger chorus still, and cer 
tainly, after Saturday’s success, one may build 
great hopes on hearing a performance of the Ninth 
Symphony, which shall eclipse any previous pre 
sentation here. . Such, at least, is the augury ©! 


Louis C. ELSON. 


' enthusiasm as hearty as it was deserved. 


F. Webber and Mr. C. E. Hay. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 

The fourteenth eoncert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra was heard by a large and very critical audience 
at Music Hall, last night. The programme was excep- 
tionally attractive, and was in point of interest and 
the fine quality of the performances the highest artistic 
point these entertainments have reached this season. 
The concert opened with Spohr’s fiery and mas- 
terly overture to ‘Faust,” one of his most 
solid and most aspiriog works in its kind, nodle 
in character, and remarkably strong and large in its 
instrumentation. It shows the composer in his best 
and broadest light. The overture, which was grandly 
read and brilifantly played, should be heard here 
oftener. It was followed by a “Chorus of Homage,” by 
Mr. Gericke. This is a delightinl eat Fh aa graceful, 
fresh and tender in melody, beautiful in contrast of 
light and shade, warm in color, broad in harmonies, 
and rich aud varied in effeet. The writin 


charming writing. It was sung with fine steadiness and 
expressiveness by a mixed chorus excellent in volume, 
quality and balance of tone. It was applauded with an 
The composer 
came forward three times to bow his acknowledgments, 
but the audience would be content with nothing short 
of a repetition, so it was given again, and afforded as 
much pleasure upon tue second as upon the firat near- 
ing. ‘Che concert ended with Schumann’s music to 
Byrov’s “Manfred,” Mr. George Riddle reading the 
connecting poem. We have never heard this work in 
so satisfying an interpretation. The overture was 
beautifully read and played, and the orchestral work 
throughout was given with rare finish and character- 
istic propriety of effect. The first ‘*melodrama” the 
appearance oi ‘a beautitul female figure,” the Entr’ Acte 
and the *Witch ofthe Alps” scene especially, were given 
with a finish of style that was exquisite. The music dur. 
ing Manfred’s address to Astarte, which we have always | 
esteemed the fbest moment in the score, was also inter- | 
preted with rare warmth and refinement. The brief | 
solo work, all which was done ont of sight of the au-| 
dience, was tastefully and well sung by Miss Emma. 
Hayden Eames, Miss Mary A. How, Mr. | 
The chorus gave 


the strung and impressive “Hymn of the Spirits of 


| 


| 


Arimanes” with equa! vigor, clearness and precision. 
Mr. Riddle’s reading of the text was a thoroughly ar- 
tistic and able effort from beginning toend. It was 
marked by picturesque dramatic feeling, and was 
flexible and sympathetic in style, ease and propriety o 
expression, and was fallof life. In the scene calling 
upon the Witch of the Alps he was strong, impassione 


and pathetic, and in the scene wherein Maufred appeal! 
to Astarte the fire, the earnestness and the search- 


ing tenderness with 
Call for the most cordial praise. 


Riddle invested it 
The programme 


which Mr. 


for the next concert is: Overture, ‘*Mecea, Cherubial; 


Fantasie for the piano in F-minor, ¢ 
| Prelude, Menuet and Fugue for striogs, Hugo Reio-- 


. 73, Rubinstein; 


hold (first time); and Schubert’s Symphony to C-major, 
No.6. The soloiste will be Miss Mary EK. Obrion and 
Miss Olga von Radecki. Ger 


— - 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Comparisons would be odious, and it is as well for 
the critic to avoid making them between the music 


_ which has filled the week and the lofty programme 


which closed it. Mr. Gericke never appeared to bet- 
ter advantage than last night. As a conductor of 


_ orchestral works he needs no further comment, but 
| his success as conductor of a great choral work was 
_ never more pronounced. Never has a great chorus 
| in Boston exhibited more steadiness of attack, 

more perfect 


ensemble or more delicacy of 
shading than the mass of voices did under his direc- 
tion last night; there was not only no insecurity, but 
there was no important blemish of any kind in the 
performance. As acomposer Mr. Gericke: has also 
cause to be satisfied with his reception, for his ‘‘Cho- 


for voices 1s |, 
masterly, and the orchestration abounds in skilful and | 


rus of Homage,” received the honor of an imperative 
encore, which, after four recalls, he was obliged to 
accept. The compliment may have been partially 
intended for the conductor, but the beauty of the 
music also must have caused a share of the enthu- 
siasm. The work was originally written in honor of 
the betrothal of the crown princess of Austria. It is 
very melodic 1n its treatment and there is no strain- 
ing for effect apparent in any portion, It is especi- 
ally vocal in style and leads up finely to a grand 
climax on the words. : 

“Sunlight dances in the skies,” etc. Manfred 
was gloriously given and few could have listened to 
the noble work unmoved. Mr. George Riddle was 


at his best inthe dramatic portions of the work,. 


although at the beginning and in the monologue he 
had not the dignity of Mr. Ticknor 1n the same role, 
in the scenes with Astarte, onthe mountain, and 
before Ahrimanes hewas intensely powerful, and 
won the high tribute of applause {being hushed by 
rapt attention. In his changes of voice too he was 
admirably effective. The chorus and orchestra were 
especially grand in the Ahrimanes scene, and the 
shepherd’s pipings in the Alpine episode, the sing- 
ing of the Requiem (save one too powerful 
phrase at “Lux perpetua’’) and the muted violins in 


the Invocation of the Witch of the Alps all deserved 


the highest praise. The soloists were Misses KE. H. 
Eames, Mary H. How, Messrs. C. F. Webber and 
C. E. Hay, and in the concerted music which fol- 
lowed the solos, Messrs. Barnes, Benzing and. Nor- 
cross, all of whom were adequate to the short parts 
they were called to assume. The placing of these 
out of sight was an xdvantage to the realistic effect 
in the spirit music. Mr. Gericke has won such laur- 
els at the Viennese Court, and inthe direction of 
great choruses in Austria, that we are glad that he 
has had an opportunity to work in the vocal field 
here, aud the effect of yesterday’s concert augurs 


well for the ninth symphony which is to close the 


season. 


+ 


BOSTON, JANUARY 15, 1886. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

The first performance of the ‘Manfred’ 
music was at Weimer, June 13 1852., for 
which occasion the drama was adapted for 
the stage by Schumann himself in an arrange- 
ment which is printed as a preface to the 
score of the work. Concert performances in 
Boston are those of ‘“The Cecilia,’”’ April 12, 
1880, and Boston Symphony Orchestra, March 
22, 1883. 


MANFRED: A Dramatic poem by Lord Byron, | 
with music by Robert Schumann. | 


ARGUMENT. | 


Count Manfred, lord of a castle in the 
higher Alps, is a moody, misanthropic being, | 
whose life has been passed among books in 
solitude and in the practice of occult arts. | 
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‘His youth has been ‘blasted by a fatal love | 
blood. The | 


for one too near to him in 


of this are | ion was the death of” the | 
he undying remorse and de- | 
e whole action of the}. 


loved one an 

‘spair of the lover. 
Pp consists in his lon ng. and quest for 
oblivion. He a to the Spirits for relief 
from his suffering, but without avail. He 
strives to kill himself. but is prevented. 
With the aid of Nemesis he invokes the Spirit 
of his beloved Astarte, but she can promise 
him nothing but death. He dies, defying-the 
Fiends who have failed him,—fearing no evil 
they can do him, no torture worse than the 


 , 


« 
> Music... 
Boston SyMPpuony Concerts.—The sym- 
phony concert, without a symphony, in Music 
Hall, last Saturday evening, had for its pro- 
gramme the overture to Faust, Spohr; Chorus 
of Homage, Gericke; and the music to Byron’s 
' Manfred by Schumann. The overture to Faust 
| is one of the few compositions by Spohr that in 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


= that “the mind which is immortal 
for union its organic whole shows genius and mastery. 


es itself,’”’—hoping, perhaps, 
with Astarte. cae, _ ss In most of Spohr’s music there is an absence of 

/ {any rea) wealth of creative power, yet he invaria- 

i] bly writes with the perfect naturalness of one who 

‘|| utters his own thoughts without stopping to think 

 6how, and appears most like himself in a childlike 

| grace and cloying sweetness with which even a 

| | sechild might sympathize. In fact the overture to 

; ke Faust is 80 uncharacteristic of its composer that 

“(2.4 it not only awakens enthusiasm, but it also im- 

ls intellectual admiration. The advance made 

n the discipline and proficiency of the orchestra 

> was again illustrated in the performance, and 

> nothing could reflect more credit upon the skill 

and efficiency of Herr Gericke as a conductor 

1 than that with an organization by no means re- 

= | plete: with excellent performers the results at- 

tained are often to an artistic degree satisfactory 
=} and commendable. His Chorus of Homage was 
uw} heard with rapt attention from beginning to end, 

} and one very gratifying effect of the performance 
was to establish Herr Geritke’s right to be re- 
garded as a composer of devotional feeling. ‘The 
work is so admirable in its power of exvression, 
sustained interest and genuine scholarship, that 
of itself it seems enough to entitle Herr Gericke 
to a foremost rank. It was effectively presented | 
by the chorus, and its reception by the audience | 
could not haye been more enthusiastic. The | 
music to Schumann’s Manfred—the overture, | 

f} entr’ acte and other orchestral pieces, hymns and 

4 melodrama—was given in all its integrity. Of, 

'} these the overture is the most important, and is | 

4 | indeed a royal work in every sense of the word. 

} Itis an overture into which Schumann seems to 

} have thrown all his sentiment and fervor, all his 
intense striving to express the depths and heights 
of the human mind, and the entire work may be 
regarded as a just reflection of the sensitive | 
brooding and gloom that form so large an ingre- | 
dient in Byron’s Manfred. Mr. Riddie’s concep- | 
tion of the rdle of Manfred was intelligent, retined | 
and sympathetic. It seemed altogether in keep- | 
ing with the feminine and hysterical moods of | 
the unhappy Manfred, and therefore a more ap-— 
propriate selection than Mr, Riddle for such a | 
ee could not be desired. ‘The soloists were Miss | 

mma Hayden-Eames, Miss Mary H. How, Mr. 
Charles F. Webber, and My. Clarence E. Hay, 


snd ogni ppy of tease MISS MARY E. OBRION. 


taken for granted. ‘Che chorus and orchestra did MISS OLGA von RADECKI. 


excellent service. dietailiathitidnp liebe aes SOE BL GAS Ae REET PV 
The Pianos used are Chickerings. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


ef 0, WILL CONFER A 
SYMPHONY 


Z AT 
FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL AFTER THE THIRD MOVEMENT OF THE 


AY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23D, AT 8, P. M. 


ONCERT 


PROGRAMME. 


L. CHERUBINI. OVERTURE, (Medea.) 


CLOSE OF THE 


ANT, -RUBINSTEIN. FANTASIE FoR Two PIANOs, in F minor. op. 73. 
Allegro con fuoco..Allegro non troppo.— 
Andante (Theme with variations.) 


(First time.) 


THE 


UNTIL 


HUGO REINHOLD. PRELUDE, MENUET anp FUGUE For Strinas. 


(First time. ) 


~*~ 
+ 


FR. SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY in C major, No. 6. 


Adagio; Allegro...Andante.— 
Scherzo (Presto)...Allegro moderato.— 


(Second time. ) 


SOLOISTS: 





His youth has been blasted by a fatal love |: 
for one too near to him in blood. The sequel : : 
of this unholy passion was the death of the M US1C 
loved one and the undying remorse and de- Tr TTT mee? 
spair of the lover. ‘The whole action of the 
play consists in his longing and quest for , / ' ° 
oblivion. He appeals to the Spirits for relief Boston SymMruony Concerts.—The sym- Boston Music Hall 
pe ay" ay aay —. avail. = phony concert, without a symphony, in Music TT? | a £wwUUe 
strives to kul himself. but 1s prevented. ' ast Saturday evening, had for its pro 
With the aid of Nemesis he invokes the Spirit snl lg Pegg . = ons ree 
of his beloved Astarte, but she can promise gramme the overture to Faust, Spohr; Chorus 
him nothing but death. He dies, defying the of [tlomage, Gericke; and the music to Byron’s 
_e “ a . . . «a : 
Fiends who have failed him,—fearing no evil” Manfred by Schumann. ‘The overture to Faust 
they can do him, no torture worse than the ’ 
requital that “the mind which is immortal . é 
makes itself,’’—hoping, perhaps, for union (8 organic whole shows genius and mastery. 
with Astarte. In most of Spolhr’s music there is an absence of 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | any real wealth of creative power, yet he inyaria- 
The 14th of the season’s series of concerts | bly writes with the pertect naturalness of one who 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wil | utters his own thoughts without stopping to think 


helm Gericke conductor, was given at Music how, and appears most like himself in a childlike a ; y 

Hali last evening, when the programme was ee = MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
| grace and cloying sweetness with which even ; 

‘as follows:} 

Overture, TL Bg a as bk ees Spohr 


Orus Of Homage........e.serseececeeseess W. Gericke Faust is so uncharacteristic of its composer that 
music to Byron’s ““Manfred”’..........R. Schumann 


The Spohr overture was played with ad- apa e | q , ae 
mirable taste and good effect, and made an pels intellectual admiration, ‘The advance made 2? a } T  ¢. TIO 
excellent introduction to the evening’s pro- in the discipline and proficiency of the orchestra as / F IN | JEl 
gramme. The Manfred music and connecting was again illustrated in the performance, and - | its ° 

ae cating yeh! ey Bday seorge nothing eould reflect more credit upon the skill 

Bat; ; and efficiency of Herr Gericke as a conductor 
Miss Emma Hayden Eames, so- ‘'" ‘ U. tend» 
prano, Miss Mary Hed How, contralto, | than that with an organization by no means re- 

r. Charles F. Webber, tenor, and Mr. Clar- plete with excellent performers the results at- 
ence E. Hay. bass. This music has not been | tained are often to an artistic degree satistactors 
heard since it was brought out by Mr. Hen- | and commendable. His Chorus of Homage was * | a } 
schel as one of the last attractions of his tinal) jeard with rapt attention from beginning to end, : PROGRAMME. 
Nee eee and at tte earl: and one very vratitving effect of the performance : 
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child might sympathize. In fact the overture to 


ee 


it not only awakens enthusiasm, but it also im- 


cessary. The choice made inthe selec- | work is so admirable in its power of expression, 
tion ear og Wass most Dappy se ha, as the sustained interest and genuine scholarship, chia - WNT. RUBINSTEIN 
quartet of singers and assisting voices gave | ieall AC meaine eidaates Attia tare Clavicke 2 INT. ARUBINSTEIN. PANTASIP gan earn Prowas | pas de 
and contributed more than __ their & SENOES TARR, OP ee tee ® ~ haps Allegro con fuoco.— Allegro non troppo.— 
full share of success to the pleasure 1) the chorus, and its reception vs Lia aun | x Andante (Thera with wesiations> 
attending the performance. The placing could not haye been more enthusiastic. ‘The —_— Oscig Ss.) 
of the soloists at the rear of the stage and be- } music to Schumann's Manfred—the overture, hme st time.) 
aed a <A eore, Daten tenet mt nor fe | entr’ acte and other orchestral pieces, hymns and — 
‘heir numbers. r. Gericke’s direction 0 ‘aina—was ceive all its integrity. O1 ; JGO REIN [ OPW TTI ARNTIET? — 
the chorus showed a great gain over cerned a Ae als es oe ontant, and Je “- NEINHOLD. PRELUDE, MENUET anp FUGUE For Strin@s. 
his effort in this line last year,| . 7° Sper vere 26 seve Sere Cee a J (First time. ) 
when his limited familiarity with the indeed al royal Work 11) every Sense Of the wora. . 
vernacular served as an obstacle to a mutual It is an overture into which Schumann secins tO 
understanding of nis desires between him- have thrown all his sentiment and fervor, all his 
oe ry “°° pees he nb nga intense striving to express the depths and heights 
on of the connecting jnes as characterize of the ind, and the entire work may be Pr R SCHITRERT CAIDITAANTY™ te O , 
by his usual excellencies as a_ pub- . 1x gale ga inet vir re : gree: ae ~ » SCHUBERT. SYMPIHIONY in C maior. No. 6. 
| : regarded as a just reflection ol the sensitly 
lic reader, and his elocutionary skill | oO i and ol Se Bete ae Laos, 
i ieee. chown..4n this im.) Lrooding and gloom that form 0 eee cont 
rtant feature of the evening. The work of dient in Byron’s Manfred. Mr. Riddle's concep- 
he orchestra showed the result of a_ careful tion of the réle of Manfred was inteiligent, retined 
preparation, and the many beauties of the in- | and sympathetic. It seemed altogether in keep- 
strumenta) score were presented in a mas- | jny with the feminine ana hysterical moods ot 
terly fashion. The singing of Mr. Gericke's own | {h,¢ unhappy Manfred, and therefore a more ap- 
Neen ee eae toe of the events of the propriate selection than Mr. Riddle for such a 
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\ilegro.— Andante. 
scherzo (Presto)._.Allegro moderato.— 


(Second time, ) 


SOLOISTS: 


part could not be desired. ‘Phe soloists were Miss 
Kimina Hayden-Eames, Miss Mary H. How, Mr. 
,) ‘ . v4. - , " ] oy ‘ . ’ . re | “gu ¢" ; r q ‘ ; 

Charles I’, Webber, and Mr. Clarence KE. Hay, MISS MARY FE. OBRION. 


and that a bountiful supply of the artistic element 
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hsp ona » Was hoticeable in their respective sode will be , 
aenelt 1 taken for granted. ‘The chorus and orchestra ald Miss OLGA von RADECKI. 
‘eauty aroused the most enthusiastic appre- excellent service. 
ciation of the audience,and, after acknowledg- 
ng the ause it called forth again and 
‘Mr, Gericke was compelled to repeat 
‘ormance to ogee’ the demands of the 
ne work of the chorus and or- 
) num in k ith 
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Misses Von Radecki and O'SBrion are planists 
who do credit to themselves and their art. Not 


within the same lines of criticism, yet they can 
scarcely be separately spoken of, since it seems 
to be their pleasure to present themselves to- 


gether on so many eccasions, The former has | 
the greater elasticity and persuasiveness of man-— 
ner; the latter shews a greater positiveness and — 


seriousness, and is at times alme@st severe; 
but both are earnest, sincere, faithful, 
and show that duplicate advance wich 
derives from a well considered = study 
of technicalities and from an attentive reading 


be regretted that they could not have been heard 
when they appeared at the Symphony concert 
of Saturday evening in something which weuld 
have established a more cordial understanding 
between themselves and their andience than the 
work they chose. This compesition—Rubin- 
stein’s fantasy in F minor for two pianos,op. 75— 
was anevelty, aad perhaps was worth hearing 
as awork of some size by an author of conse- 
quence; but, onmce heard, it may well be 
“put upon the list.” There is a deal of 
contrivance 1m its three movements,—which are 
an allegro confuoco, an allegro nou troppo, and 
an andante theme with variations—anu there is 
at times beauty alse in a short passage or grace 
in the easy course ot a phrase from one instru- 
ment to the other. But for the most wart 1t 
gives the etfect of one piang vainly endeavoring 
to say something against the determined hulla- 
baloo of the other, as Aatisha tries uselessly to 
proclaim Nanki Poo's identity against the chorus 
of the damsels of Japan. Or yet again it re- 
minds one of the Jate Mr. Gottschalk’s 
arrangement for two pianus of the overture to 
“William Teil,” which censisted of a simple 
reading of the ordinary two hand version by the 
second player, while he made a frequent and 
fanciful excursus, according to the whim of the 
moment, hither and thither into the vast out- 
lying domain ef pianoforte possibilities. The 
young ladies went through this unentertaining 
and unprofitable work with ceurage and care, 
playing ittrom memory. Occasionally it seemed 
as if the hands did not fall exactly together, but 
the general effect was apparentiy as good as 
couid be expected, and was well sustained by 
the homogeneity of the two Chickerings which 
were used, 

Another novelty, which proved q delighttul 
number, both for intrinsic quality and for deli- 
cate perfermance, was a composition by Hugo 
Reinhold, one ot the younger Austrian writers. 
This consisted ef a prelude, minuet—when will 
composers and programme makers learn that 
there are no sueh words as menuet and 
ménuetto?—and fugue tor strings, In all this 
there was a delicious old fashioned sort of flavor 
and a simple, a angenuous’ freedom of 
phrase that carried the compesition 
Straight home to the hearts of the 
audience and madeit a favorite at ence. Yet, 
while this sense of influence from the older 


ev in” 


order, with forte passages abounding 4 | 
pews a technical character without the prom ninent 


oF 38 Racenk pie con Hp it way ‘rather 
in the continuous fluency ot the ove and the in- 


tertwining figuration of the others, that the © 


.  guge@estion was found. The bass parts were | 
so alike in all their qualities as to come quite | | | pé ween 


happily treated, especially in the prelude, which | 
has often recurrent an exquisite little creeping | 
phrase, and the minuet has a charming acceni, 
just tit for the fall of a dainty toet, all through 
it. The fugue sets out well, with an odd, broken 
but interesting subjeet, which is _ weil 
and closely treated until the entrance 
of all the voices bas been effected; then, as if 
the author felt he might take some liberty in a 
work intended for a concert piece, the subject 18 
usea fragmentarily and with some eccentricity, 


the result being brilliant, striking and very in- | 
of a range of gond literature, It 1s, therefore, to | 


genious, even if neitber classical or strict. 

The other numbers were the ‘*Medea’’ overture 
of Cherubini, and the sixth symphony of 
Schubert, which latter now had its second 
reading, and more than confirmed the im- 
pression made by ita melodic richness and its | 
inasterly development, when first brought out 
by Mr. Gericke, 

The programme for next Saturday evening 
Wiil sustain the name of the series beyond all 
contest, it consists of three numbers only—a 
syinphony by Haydn, the third, in Wi flat; a 
symphony by Dvorak, his OD major, (p, 69, and | 
Liszt's symphonic poew, **The Preludes.’ 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. The fife 
teenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra on Sat- 
urday evening included the following selections: 
L. Cherubini, overture (Medea); Ant. Rubinstein, 
fantasie for two pianos, in F minor, op. 73 (first, 
time); Hugo Reinhold, sige. menuet ai dL 
fugue for strings (first time); Fr. Schubert, sym- 
phony in C major, No. 6. At Miss Mary ER 
Obrion, Miss Olga von Radecki, Of the two novel- 
ties of the evening the second proved the mere 


pleasing. The sweeping strains of the . relu eC 
were full of tender feeling and marked byr ch 
inony. It was a pleasure to watch the mus a 
development of the basses, so full of strane a =. 
mary and not secondary interest were eg at 
vet they gave only one of the parts. @ othie 4 


were none the less ie cresting anneal tl 


bappened to be so unusually well expressec 
it attracted considerable attention. hata 
movement was in no way one-sided; It \ Ney ; 
grand resultant whole with every part — 7 e) 
wrought out. The menuet was eharming aud Ss 
brightly rendered, while the massive f 

able in itself and in its rendition. The Ru 
fantasie was played with great power and § ; 
the two pianists. It is less a piece of ee 
recreation, to both hearer and ee 

study. Opening with chords an 
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yresence of melody. The second mover 
Ps sparkle and its lighter features to contras® ) withs 
the depth and breadth of the preceding mor ment. 
The final andante offers a theme of serious nature, © 


| worked upon with skill, The symphony oh... “ 
| evening was produced last season, and, re, 


was not new to the audience. Its discovery ot e 
| years ago by Mr. Gericke and Dr. Richter ° ai 


‘they were hunting through a chest of manuse: 


left by Schubert.to his brother, and by the la lat ter - 
‘transterred to a wealthy Roumanian pe on, iste “ 
interesting little tale in connection with the 

of this work. It was rendered Saturday W Ss 
taste in every respect. Next -Sature ay t — 
he no soloist, Dut a Wen Ne 
Haydn, Symphony | nk f 0. Ae ta 
phonic Poem (Les rvoralk 
phony in D major, op. 
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PERFORMANCE OF ‘MORS ET VITA’ 


The Handel and Haydn Society 
in Gounod’s Sacred Trilogy. — 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
The programme of the fifteenth concert given 


Saturday evening was: 


L. Cherubini. Overture. (Medea.) 

Ant, Rubinstein, Fantasie for two pianos, in F minor, 
op. 73. Allegro con aj agg 2 
non troppo.—Andante (Theme with 
variations.) 


® llugo Reinhold. Prelude, minuet and fugue for strings. 


Bice v5 (First time.) 

Fr, Schubert. eymnenoey in C major, No. 6. Adagio; 
Allegro.~ Andante.—Scherzo(presto). 
~Aliegro moderato. | 


Miss Mary E. Obrion and Miss Olga von 


| Radecki were the soloists. The ‘‘Medca” over- | 
ture is the overture to the opera ‘‘Medea,”’ which 


is Cherubini’s most successful effort as an oper- 
atic composer, though it is as a composer for the 


Bchurch that be will be best remembered; his 
# Operas, although too serious and severe to hold 
the favor of his countrymen before the sugary | 


Boieldieu and Auber, are still inferior in work- 
manship and idea to many of his Masses, not to 


minor, The ‘*Medea’”’ overture is a stock 


piece in the classical repertoire, and is fre- | 


queotly heard at our concerts. The perfor m- 
ance of Saturday evening was a strong one; 
the strings, particularly the double basses, pre- 
serving a fine union, emphasizing well the 
‘trength and passion of the subject. The nov- 
elty of the concert was the Reinhold ‘prelude, 
inuet and tugue.” Its composer is one of the 
younger Vienese, contemporary with Fuchs, a 
generation or so bebind Goldmark and Richter. 
None of his works had been heard in Boston, 
bat a hearing of his suite for pianoforte and 
Strings (and we suggest this to some of our 
chamber concert givers) is now eminently desir- 
able, SO marked was the interest in the prelude, 
Minuet and fugue, At a first hearing one is dis- 
posed to rank it high. It follows Bach so aptly 
and yet hasa tiavor not of the periwig and 
organ-loft which lightens its strict ferm while it 
does not detract from its effect as a serious com- 
Position after a not too elastic model. The 


mivuet is almost jocose in its formality; the de- 


eptive diminuendo ending in th 
hords is fo gin the two pizzicati 
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mort difficult of orchestral effects, a perfect 
pianissimo, was reached in performing the 
minuet. Of the symphony a second hearing 


| confirms earlier impressions; although Schu- 
| bert styled it ‘Grosse Sintonie,” it cau bardly be. 


said to deserve the title. It is a sinfonietta. 
With the “Italian’’ of Mendelssohn and the No, 
1 of Schumann the work is delightfully youth- 
ful, buoyant and interesting. In neither of the 
movements, excepting, perhaps, the closing 
Allegro moderato, are there difficulties of any. 
pretensions; yet so important are its simple sub- 
jects, so perfect must be the unity within the 
orchestra, that even a reasonably smooth per- 
formance needs careful rehearsing. A few 


_ measures of the traditional slow movement intro- 
duces an Allegro which in character is reckless 
_ enough to be the Scherzo. Its chief figure is a- 


fanciful, reliant gigue; theme at first with the 
two flutes, afterwards iterated by other instro- 
ments of the same group the accompaniment be- 
ing in syncopation. Its frequent repetition 
makes tiresome an otherwise pleasant and clever | 
sketch. The Andante is one unbroken song. 


The Scherzo has all the musical disregard con- 


sistent with its elastic outline. A quiet opening 
by the strin gs is followed by a startling fortissi- 


moof the same subject, the double basses in 


strongly accented phases helping along tbe 
musical bustle. The Allegro moderato overflows 
with new life and fresh subjects, and is remind- 


pti fulef Haydn. There a 
mention the Requiems, in D minor and io C ‘ - 18 very little contempla-— 


tion about how a theme shall be developed in 
this movement, for one follows another as if. 
irom an inexhaustible store. The orchestra 
played the symphony with great sparkle and 
finish; the many exquisite passages for the 
wooden-wind were given with every regard for 

expression, while the strings in the last moment 
outdid themselvés in fluency. The Rubinstein 
Fantasie is about as unrelentingly opaque a work 
for the pianoforte as wecan callto mind. Yn 
it its composer’s vagaries are most highly col- 
ored. The Andante has some sentiment, bud for 

the most the work is only a parade of technicali- 
ties. The Misses Obtion and Radecki play with 
singularly perfect understanding of each other, 
ard with excellent effect; but while Miss Obrion 
finds in the leading part some opportunity for 
ber dextrous band, Miss Radecki is shut off from — 


these more poetic and transparent touches | 


which sre seen in her interpretation of the older 
writers, At the next concert there will be no 
soloist. Two symphonies will be played—Haydn > 
in E flat No. 3,aud the op. 60 of Dvorak’s, Liszi’s 
‘‘Les Preludes,’’ being the third number, = 
More trouble among the first violins of our orches- 
tra. This time itis Signor Campanari who leaves 
the organization owing to a disagreement with Mr. 
Gericke. It would be possible to make a very 


| strong orchestra out of the ex-members of the Bos- 
~ | ton Symphony Orchestra. 
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Boston phony Concert. 

The fifteenth cencert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, last night, at Music Hall, opened wit a firely-col. 
ored and impressive reading of Cherubini’s noble 
“Medea” overture, a masterpiece among the 
masterpieces in its hind, ji was followed by 
Kubinstein’s fantasie for two pianos in F-minor, 
op. 73, the meaning of which it was difficzlt to 
fathom in a first hearing. The finale, an andante 
theme with variations, was the only movement that 
seemed to have any purpose in it. The opening allegro 
is nara OFS and blatant, full of sound and fury, signity- 
ing nothing; and the second movement, with something 
of a scherzando color, afforded an ccvasional promise 
|of meauving that was never fulfilled. It 
‘seemed to us, on the whole, 
esting work, and scarcely worth the labor that 
| Misses Mary Obrion and Oiga von Radecki must have 
bestowed upon it in order to commit it to memory. 
These young artists played 


and power, and with every evidence of having stadied 


it with conscientious devotion and careful thought; but ’ 


we wish that they had chosen a more attraotive 
composition for the diapla 
After this came a Prelude, Menuet and Fugue 
for strings, by Hugo Reinhold, a young Viennese com- 
poser, &@ Charming work, admirable in its clean and 
clear counter-point, and finely written threughout. The 
prelude is broad, and has a very graceful flow. The men- 
uet is fresh and dainty in -style and color 
fugue is vigorous, large, and unflagging tn spirit. The 
suite, which was played with great clearness, precision, 
and expressiveness throughout, 
able impression, and was 

‘The concert ended 
in C-major, No. 8, 
last season by 


heartily applauded. 
with Schumann’s. Symphony 
which was 


Mr. Gericke. It gained greatly 


on a second hearing. The first allegro and the andaute > 


are fullof beauty. The finale is scarcely worthy of the 
rest of the work, and shows the influence of Rossini 
upon the composer to an extent almost amusing. Ic is 
brilllant, melodious and interesting, but it is scarce) 

in the style of sympHiony of any period. The wor 

was besutifully played from beginning to end, the 
wooden wind in particular appearivg to special advan- 
tage, Theprogramméfor the next concert is: Sym- 
phony, E-flat, No. 8, Haydn; ‘‘Les Preludes,” List, and 
po gas D-major, op. 60, Dvorak. There will be no 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The programme of last night was a light one com- 


pared with the rich feast of the week before. The 
symphony, being the small one in C major, by Schu- 
bert, which was given last season for the first time in 
Boston, * scarcely needs very extended comment. 
Like all of Schubert’s symphonies, except the great 
one in C, it is better in its interior movements than 
in its allegro form. It gives excellent opportunities 
and one could not but confess that the strings of the 
_ Orchestra have advanced in technical work in the last 
three months ina ‘marvellous degree; the ensemble 
Was perfect and in the first and second movements the 
_cffect was especially excellent. The Medea Overture 
with which the concert began, is not a work which 
can make a modern andience enthusiastic, and has 
hot the fine melodies which are so charming in the 
“Water Carrier’? overture, also by Cherubini. 
Yet it 18 well sometimes to study 
the symmetry of the somewhat formal composer. 
The Fantasie for two pianos, by Rubenstein, played 
by those twins in art, Miss O’ Brion and Miss von 
Radecki, was also a work which was not in any, de- 


Fie ele 
al rT bs 


a very uninter- | 
it with much zeal, briliiancy . 


of their undoubted talents. . 


' Music Hall. 
and the 


made avery favor- | 


introduced here 


_for the strings and woodwind to display their abilities - 


28 | 


_ passage was an unusual finale. ‘There was some | 


trace of blur and over use of pedal in the first move- 
ment, but the sparkling character of the second was | 
admirably given.and the variations were very clear- | 
ly broughc out, with artistic phrasing. 
The Reinhold work for strings abundantly proved | 
our comments upon that branch ot the orchestra. | 
Better violin work cannot be heard. The composi- 
tion itself is a musicianly production, the minuet 
being very dainty in its playful syncopations, and the 
fugue very well constructed. The cellos and violas 
could have been louder in the last episode, but the |. 
general shading was wonderfully effective. Cpnnal 


Boston Sympnony Concerts.—It is aimedilt 
to imagine what musical profit could have been 
‘derived from the introduction in the fifteenth 
symphony concert of Rubinstein’s fantasia in F | 
minor for two pianos. A more lengthy, over- 


| elaborate and meaningless piece of musical inco- 


herency we do not remember to have heard in 
That such a work should have 
been committed to memory by Misses Von 
| Radecki and O’Brion seemed only less marvellous 
than that it should ever have been selected for 


‘performance. Such melody as it contains is 
_shapeless and unrythmical, save the theme that 
‘ concludes the fantasia, which is more intelligible 
than its associates, but is ingeniously tortured in 
the rack of ‘‘variations.” ‘lhroughout the work 
abundant opportunity is afforded for the players 
to shine at an expense of the musical enjoyment. 
There are musicians in our midst who claim for 
Rubinstein that he is a composer of great genius, 
‘that his compositions have the distinguishing 
merits that belong to music of the highest class. 
They will accept for him no secondary position 
in the realm of creative art; but it would be in- | 


| teresting to hear from the composer's advocates | 


how -such a desultory and incoberent effusion as 
his F minor fantasia, and other equally absurd 
roductions, are going to advance their cause. 
Despite the difficulty of the work—and the com- 
poser would have been entitled to some gratitude 
if he had enhanced this difficulty to the extent of 
rendering it, impossible of achievement—it was 
performed with an accuracy and elegance of st le 
and refingd taste that were immensely creditable 
to both Miss Radecki and Miss O’ Brion. 

I'he best novelty in the concert was a compo- 
sition by Hugo Reinhold, a young Vienna com- 
poser. It consisted of a prelude minuet and fugue 
for strings. ‘The outline of each movement is 
clear and interesting, and the compusition is evi- 
dently the production of a gifted and scholarly 
musician. Churubini’s overture to ‘‘Medea” and 
Schubert’s sixth symphony made up the rest of |. 
the programine, the entire performance of which 


was thoroughly excellent. Heme Jr i 


aly NT 
Tbh tide has turned in the orchestral regime. Mr. 
Campanari is to return to the orchestra, and is to 
play a Spohr concerto this moath. And now we 
sigh for the recall of 


. Loring, a gentleman who has carried the ban- 
idee Seckate musical culture to far-off San Fran- 
cisco, and has founded the Loring Club—in imita- 
tion of our Apollo Club—there, is staying in the 
city for a few days. 


oem 


gree exciting. Its close with a melancholy andante | 
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PROGRAMME 


SYMPHONIC POEM. (Les Préludes. ) 
Scherzo (Presto)...Allegro con spirito.— 


SYMPHONY in D major, op. 60 
Allegro non tanto.—Adagio.— 


SYMPHONY 
Menuetto (Allegretto) 


Adagio 


SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA. 


Boston Music Hall. 
XVI. GONGERY 


N 


) 
J 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


SATURDAY, JAN 


BOSTO 


J. HAYDN. 
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- NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. | ition 
' Tbe Music Hall is to be tinkered again. Some- | he followiig of the Ola school forme in its 

body has become possessed of the notion that writing shows the composet to be free from 

much of the orchestral tone is lost in the poper | the besetting sin o So many of the musicians 
air. and consequently a huge sounding boara is | shunt daveinonett exiituly arr | “ 7 
to be set up asiant over the stage. Mr. Th ovore | orchestral effects characterize each of the £ ; oston M LUSLC 's / a l [. 
‘Daomase’s various and unsatisfactory experi- | three divisions of the work, while the .mintet 
“ments at putting bis orchestra into a box | has a fasciatin grace and beauty of form 
‘in New York and Brooklyn seem not | which fairly captivates the listener. The per- 

ae he ee ot | formance of the work was admirable in every 

to be known by this inventor, who also _ way, the melodious theme of the prelude was 

seems to forget that when he has heard bie et ee = , the ether 

; ; | was. playe w n n exceedingly 

fuller and more distinct effects in orchestral dainty Pahion and the fugue was — 

music abroad, 1t has been in buildings very much | yeaa with clearness and precision throughout. ae SISASON 1555-56. 
Smaller. If the exwanse of board intended for da ign yk of bilge J was a a ge num- ae 

this roof were to be put in place of the red rin the evening $ programme, will be 

| : remembered that this work had its first hear- 

ourtain to stop the gap behind, it would, perhaps, | ing under Mr. Gericke a little more th.n a 

do quite as well. year ago, and proved one of the most Inter- 

Mh erence eer t esting novelties brought forward during his 
The Symphony Concert. {Av first season. Its wealih of melody and charm- 


_ The novelty on the programme last even- 
jing was Anton Rubinstein’s fantasie for two 


‘pianos in F minor which was heard here for | 
the first time. The work did not strike the | 


audience as unusually interesting. This 
was hardly true of Hugo Reinhold’s prelude 


ing simplicity gave as genuine pleasure last 
evening as when it was first presented, The 
work of the orchestra jn the syinphony and in 
the ‘“Medea’’ overture was of an even exel- 
lenee, and the prominent flute passages in 


both works were played with unusually good | 
| results. | 


GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


minuet and fugue for strings, which was 

‘also heard for the first time. It 

was in a licht vein, but thoroughly 

delicate and pleasing, and was warmly re- 

ceived. Cherupini’s “Medea” overture,and - 

Schubert’s sixth symphony, which received x7 UTY LOANRT UTR 
its second presentation in Boston, com- xX | |} CONGKER 
‘pleted the programme. Miss Mary HE. | (XM de Ju Jig 
Obrion and Miss Olga von Radecki were 

the pianists, and received a fair share of 

approval. Next week the programme will 

include Hadyn’s symphony in E flat (No. 3), | 

Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” and Dvorak’s sym- 

phony in D major (op. 60). 


4 
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— THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. eit 
The 15th of the present season’s series of 

“€or POGRAMME. 
“Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, was given 
“At Music Hall last evening, with the following 


A ure, Oe a Cherubini 
’ Far ~ for two pianog, in F minor, 
Prelude, nmivet and 


J. HAYDN. SYMPHONY in I fl 


Vivace assai._Adagio.. 


5 a ec season. 
layed by the Misses Mary &. Obrion and Olga 
mon Radecki, who have been so enjoyably 
heard together in concert programmes for the 
past few seasons. Ther presentation of the 
~ duet was characterized by many excellencies, 
“the players giving a thoroughly intelhigent 
and artistic performance of the work, and by 
' s0 doing, only causing a greater request that 
'@more worthy composition had not occupied 
ieir attention, Aside froin the very clever 


@ made of a familiar Wagneriai theme B: A. DVOLKAK. SYMPHOD 


| 

; 

| 

| 

' LOLAG LO 
; » 

| 

a ) ViIenuetto (Allegvretto).— vace.. 
{ _ bs 

| 

; 

| 


in the opening movement, there is,little in 
“the tantasie to reward. the average listener, ) 
‘theugh as a study it offers many interesting cigs ae Pe 
features. The pianists were graciously re-. 
ved ye the audience and liberally ap- Scherzo (Presto).—Allegro con spirito.— 
uded for their efforts. Whatever of dis- 5 


i jd major, op. 60. 


ointment was caused by the lack of Inter- 
tin the first of the evening’s novelties was | 
iply made good by the delight given by > 
‘st hearimg of the peneela selection | 


SF 
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"every fourth concert without solos of any sort, 
this idea of his is much to be applauded. With | — 
one exception (the twelfth concert), Mr. Gericke | 
bas followed this plan so far this winter, and it~ eX 
is tobe hoped that he will continue to doso. tent 
Surely those music lovers whose interest J gajaotinne-. Sun 
in a concert is centred in the. “soloist” | ,, mp honie Pandit ra 
(vile word) ought to be content to forego their ee ae rnp! a i 
tidbit now and then. Occasionally omitting the | 
time-honored solo ata symphony concert is in- |; 
deed an excellent plan, for more reasons than one. i 
As the times go, interesting singers do not grow 
on every bush, and it must be admitted that the 
field of instrumental concertos is, everything con- 
sidered, the poorest and least profitable in all mu- 
sic. Nodoubt there are illustrious exceptions; 
| but one cannot go on forever giving the Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn and Schumann concertos over 
and over again—the Mozart and Bach concertos ag 
are admittedly out of place ina large hall— | ¢o orcheatr Bie 
and, outside this comparatively small circle, | true, had graceful n 
the concerto which can really indemnify one for | acceptab: scat ally ¢ 
the loss of the purely orchestral work it displaces | 2% ho it th he pleasure 
is a very rare bird indeed. Fora programme of to * 
purely orchestral music that of last Saturday 
evening was arranged with no little skill and 
judgment. There was the bright and beautifal 
Haydn symphony to begin with, a work calculated 
to put one into the best of musical moods. At the 
‘end there was the Dvorak symphony, an admira- 
ble representative of the most modern phase of 
musical thought, a composition which has won 
for itselfa very high position among contem- { gt 
‘porary works, To serve as connecting link be- |/ 
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MONDAY, 


ties, but are all too rambling in construction and 
development; it is not evident that that the com- 
poser really gets anywhere in them. The orches- 
tra played grandly throughout the concert, the 
performance of ‘Les Préludes”’ being a wonder- 

fully perfect piece of artistic rendering, the finest 

_ playing of the work we have ever heard. Mr. 
Gericke was twice recalled after it, and had some 
trouble in escaping an encore, 

The programme for the concert of next Satur- 
day is as follows: Concert overture, op. 8, Arthur 
Whiting ; eighth concerto for violin, op. 47, Spohr; | 
Scénes Pittoresques, Massenet; symphony, “The 
Ocean,” Rubinstein. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be 
the solo violinist. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
F omeneh 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT, The six- 
teenth concert of the Boston Symphony Concert 
Saturday evening was devoted to the following 
selections: Symphony in E flat No. 3, J. Haydn; 
Symphonic poem (Les Preludes), Fr. Liszt; 
symphony in D major, op. 60, A. Dyorak, The | 
programme, as was expected, proved to be of 
greatest iterest to the smaller proportion of the 


audience, It was calculated rather as an educa- 
tional discipline for the few who are already so 
deeply trained in classical music as to grasp easily | 
pro- 

ty 


FEBRUARY 1, 1886. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the sixteenth concert, given 

in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 
Haydn: Symphony in E-flat, No. 3. 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Les Préludes.”’ 
Dvorak: Symphony in D, 

Another admirable programme! If the rumor 
be true that it is Mr. Gericke’s fixed plan to give 
every fourth concert without solos of any sort, 
this idea of his is much to be applauded. With 
one exception (the twelfth concert), Mr. Gericke 
has followed this plan so far this winter, and it 
is tobe hoped that he will continue to do so. 
Surely those music lovers whose _ interest 
in a concert is centred in the “soloist” 
(vile word) ought to be content to forego their pet 
tidbit now andthen. Occasionally omitting the 
time-honored solo ata symphony concert is in- 
deed an excellent plan, for more reasons than one. 
As the times go, interesting singers do not grow 
on every bush, and it must be admitted that the 
field of instrumental concertos is, everything con- 
sidered, the poorest and least profitable in all mu- 
sic. Nodoubt there are illustrious exceptions; 
but one cannot go on forever giving the Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn and Schumann concertos over 


the instructive points brought forth than as a 
gramme for the cnjoymens of the great _—_ 
of the audience, who, while they are musical peo- 
le of ahigh order, are yet not ready to become 
1ermits in a forest of music where only the 
hardiest branches are to be found. here 
was no soloist to rest the mind or please the ear | 


' and over again—the Mozart and Bach concertos 
/are admittedly out of place in a large hall— 
and, outside this comparatively small circle, 
the concerto which can really indemnify one for 
the loss of the purely orchestral work it displaces 
ig avery rare bird indeed. Fora programme of 
purely orchestral music that of last Saturday 
evening was arranged with no little skill and 
judgment. There was the bright and beautiful 
Haydn symphony to begin with,a work calculated 
tO put one into the best of musical moods. At the 
end there was the Dvorak symphony, an admira- 
ble representative of the most modern phase of 
musical thought, a composition which has won 
for itselfa very high position among contem- 
porary works. To serve as connecting link be- 
tween these two utterly dissimilar symphonies what 
fitter piece could have been chosen than Ltszt’s 
“Les Préludes?”’ (ne may smile at the notion of 
Liszt’s|serving as connecting link between any two 
schools of music; he who usually stands on the 
extreme limit of everything. But there is Liszt 
and Liszt; **‘Les Préiudes has all the master’s 
gorgeousness of coloring, but, in respect to style 
and matter,itis by no means a very ‘‘modern”’ 
work nowadays. Its themes sound rather old- 
fashioned, if anything. The Dvorak symphony is 
a work which one is glad to hear again. The i{m- 
pression it made when Mr. Henschel gave it twice 
In one season (excelient plan!) was exceedingly 
brilliant. Now one finds that, certainly, the first 
movement wears well. There is such a fine, per- 
sistent passionate heatin the music, that it can- 
not but hold the listener spellbound, Nowhere 
has Dvorak shown asurer grasp of his material. 
| There is much striking individuality, too, in the 
| Scherzo, with its fiery Slavic temper. ‘he other 
two movements seem feebler, because more vague 
of purpose. They contain great sporadic beau- 


Stein. Soloist, Herr Franz Kueisel, 


silastic admirers; 


with a deviation from the rigor of close attention 
to orchestral music. The Haydn Sympnoay it is 
true, had graceful movements which so far were 


acceptable, es iy as they were finely rendered 


by the orches ra, but the Dvorak Symphony was 
Without the pleasure which the symphonies hith- 
erto performed have given to the audience, al- 
though as astudy it was excellent. The symphonic 
Eos of Liszt, with its striking pictures abounding 
hn contrast, proved perhaps the most interesting, 
at least the most pipette ges | selection of the even- 
ing, and was given with all the brightness and cor- 
rect expression which could be sought. The pro- 
gramme for next Saturday is as follows: Concert 
overture, op. 3, Arthur Whiting; concerto for vio- 
lin No, 8, op. 47, L. Spohr; scenes pittoresques, J. _ 
Massenet, and the Ocean Symphony, A. Rubin- 


Haydn, Liszt and Dvorak. 

The programme at the symphony concert 
last evening was in a lighter and more popu- 
lar vein than usual. Haydn is always inelo- 
dious, and welcome to everybody; Franz 


_Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Les Preludes” has 


been often heard here, and has many enthu- 
Dvorak’s symphony in 
D major has not been heard so often, but it 
is rich in themes and strong in treat- 
ment. ‘There were no _ soloists, aS a 
matter of variety as well as by way of con- 
trast to the preceding concert and there 
were no repetitions. There was, however, a 
good deal of enthusiasm after the Liszt 
number. The work of the orchestra 
throughout was excellent. The programme 
for next week will be as follows: Arthur 
Whiting, concert overture, op. 3 (first time); 
L. Spohr, concerto for violin No. 8, op. 47; 
J. Massenet, “Scenes Pittoresques’’ (tirsi 
time); A. Rubinstein, “Ocean Symphony” ; 
soloist, Mr. Franz Kneisel. $¢/«- | 


—— 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 

the 16th Symphony concert, given Saturday eveniug 
mm Masic Hall, consisted of J. Haydn, Symphony 
in EF flat, No. 3, Adagio, Vivace assai, Adagio, 
Minuetto (Allegretto), Vivace; Fr, Liszt, Symphonic 


poem, (Les Preln’es); A. Dvorak, Symptiony in D 


| Inajer, op. 60, Allegro non tarto, Adugio, Scherzo 


(Presto), Allegro con spirito. 
A most delightful, legitimate a.d harmonious ar. 
rangement, and the lack of soloists was hardly ap 


parent in the variety and p’easure found in the 


‘s;mphonic poem. MHaydn’s Symphony No. 8. 
was played most carefully indeed. Mr. Gericke 
seemed to be unusually watchful and ab 
sorbed throughout the entire evening. His 
Warping ‘‘stz!” was beard very frequently, 
and when in the grand climax of the Liszt Poem he 
broke tle baton, one realized the amount of energy 
and enthusiasm required to lead the many parts into 
a perfect who'e,and bring out those magnificent 
effects. The first adagio and vivace assai of the 
Haydn Symphony were played well-nigh perfect'y. 
One felt a treat was in store as the first familiar 


| weasures sounded. The unity, delicacy, and bril- 


liancy were marvellous, and, if ove can accept the 


_ tempo of the second adazgio (which seemed to us to 
‘finger almost painfuliy) it was played with exquis- 


ite finish, Never was minuetto so fascinating. In 
recalling it the whole symphony seems invulnerable 
—the suspense of the adagio and the terrific speed 
of the final vivace are forgiven inthe charm of the 


_miruette. Nevertheless the fact remains that many 
| Gainty bits for the wind isstruments were marred by 


ihe rapid tempo. The strings were wonderfully 


clear and precise, but the wooden-wind could not | 
_ tepeat the phrases succc:asfully in such tempo. The 


Li:zt preludes are best described in the worda of 
Lawartine, which were Liszt’s inspiration and were 


| given inthe * Bulletin’: ‘Les Preludes (after Lamar- 
_ Une) Our life—what is it bat a succession of pre- 

ludes to that unfathomed strain of which death 
| strikes the first and sclerwn note? Love isthe en- 
| Chanting aurora of every heart; but in whose fate 
| have not the fir-t raptures of happiness been inter- 
_lupted by the rushing of the storm, with rough 


breath dispellirg its gentle illusions, with mortal 
lightning destroying its altar? And wkat cruelly 
wounded soul does not, alter such tempests, seek to 
lull woeful remembrances in the delightful tranquil- 
ity of rural Jife? Yet may will not endure too long 
that beneficial rest in the midet of uppeasing senti- 
ments of nature,and when the trumpet has given 
“the signal of alarm” be rushes to the dangerous 
post, whatever be the war which calls him to the 
rabks, that in the tumult of the combat he may at 


last regain kis conscience and the full posses-— 


sion of his strength.” The reading was notable: 
the ssorm with its grand crescendos and accents 
so strorgly marked being very vivid, and the 
combat, the final overwelming climax, was very 


_flitrirg. The endience seemed determined 
_ in its prolonged applause to have an encore, but Mr. 
_ Wericke wisely resisted the demand. The Dvorak | 
_ Symphony in D is not new to us, but the impresaion 
Of vague ness ard complexity which surrounded its 


Previous peiftormance, stili remains, notwithstand- 
ing the notably clear reading given it Satarday eve- 
ting. The inspirations are all good, noble; but the 
intricacy of development, the loud, remarkabie or- 
chéstration, the restiess moving from one key to 
another, all conspire to make it cenfusing. The 


theme of the first movement 13 grand and very im- | 


The” programme of 


| went and was interesting throughout. The wooder 


Wind has a good deal of prominence—the clarme 
ard ‘cello answering each other through quite 
an episcde, which was all done very beautifully, 
The flute was conspicuous for some bad plrasiog 
in an important place. But it was in the scherzo- 
that the orchestra played bost, as it is also the most: 
pleasirg part of the composition. Tbis is a wild” 
bizarre thing, a “Furiant’’ full of cross accents, — 
startling effects, with the wealth of the whole orches- + 
tra laid on in bold big dashes of color. The finale is 

one chaos of sovnd, warvellously Original in com- 
bining instrumevtal resources. The next programme, 
with Mr. Frarz Kneisel as soloist, is: Arthur Whit- 


_ing, concert overture, op. 3 (tirst time); L. Spohr, 


concerto for violin No. 8, op. 47; J. Massenet, Scenes 
pittoresques; A. Rubinstein, Ocean Symphony. 
a 


MUSICAL. (owns 


Boston Sympkhony Concert. | 


The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra, at Music Hall last night, was a thoroughly 
interesting one, and was heard by a large oa 
dience, despite the unfavorable state of the | 
weather. 1t opened with a symphony in E-flat by | 
Haydn, a work but seldom given in this city, 
city, but a thoroughly delightinl one from beginning to | 
end, and one of the master’s best works of its kind. | 
It was beautifully read, and in the most felicitous. 
tempi, the fine and large minuet being heard to special : 


advantage in the pace at which Mr. Gericke | 
_took it. The lovely adagio also received an ad. | 


mirable interpretation. The playing of the or- | 


; Chestra throughout could scarcely have been | 


bettered. Liszt’s “Les Preludes” followed. The 
contrast was rather violent, but was soon forgotten. | 
Mr. Gericke read this work with great brilliancy and 
effect,andina highly impressive manner generally. | 
The orchestra again distinguished itselt by the excel, | 
lence of its playing, the atrings in pariicular achieving | 
exceptional distinction. The audience expressed the 


q heartiest enthusiasm with the performance and recalled 
the conductor twice, after which some unreasonable 
povple persevered In an attempt to have the work rc- 


peated, and did not desist until the vonduetor Indicated 


_ that all hope of an encore was is vain, by permitting 


the harpist to depart. The encord fiend is not to be 


permitted to pursue his greedy career at these concerts. 


The performances ended with Dvorak’s flery, strong, 
and exceedingly original sympheny in D, op. 60, which’ 


| was given here for the first time last season. It is ohar, 


acterized by innate force and remarkable vitality, 
and lost nothing in intcrest upon a second hear- 


‘ing, the impetaons and immensely effective 


scherzo, especially proving almost exciting in its 
unflagging brilllanoy. The symphony was grandly 
read and grandly played. The performance of the 
orchestra through the entire cone: rt may, on the whole, 
be pronounced its best sustained and most finished | 
achievement of the season. The programme for the, 
next concert is: Conoert Overture, op. 8 (first time), 
Arthur Whiting; Concerto No. 8, for violin, L. Spohr; 
Scenes Pittoresque (first time), Massenet; Ocean Sym- 
phony, Rubinstein. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the 


8 plolet. 
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_ teresting music compressed within the limits of a 


Sa now than then that this masterpiece possesses 
more grandeur, both in the individuality of its 
conception and method of treatment, than is 
noticeable in any of the contemparoneous sym- 
honies of Brabms, Rubinstein or Rheinberger. 
t may a have wep the Fw ee of ce 
; work to have been born on German soil, but it i 
ular patrons of the symphony concert series! ojarorated as only a master hand could have 
turned out en masse On Saturday evening, despite worked it out. tr _ ig to + er an 

f the weather, and notwithstand- | principles which indicate the spirituel o its ideas 
pes _- sagrevoed rain ate. saan dine of the con- | #8 not lying upon the surface, but penetrating to 
me WO SErienly such “stilly depths” as arc unfathomable save 
cert, is a fact worth recording. Not even Mr. 


by the expert. Any such element as mere pret- 
Gericke could have desired a more emphatic or] tiness in the work, oe age ey the eT er 
ig plan of | ations of its composer, would seem out of place 

a sues BRAmnOss indorsement of nis irt but while it interests without the superficial aid 
occasionally absenting the attractions Of virlU-) o¢ prettiness, it also impels a most thoughtful 
osity from the symphony :oncert, a plan that has| and profitable kind of attention. - fact it con- 
tily endorsed in the Bos-| tains many of the characteristics that have con- 

several times been heartily that at first seemed | tibuted to the fame of the Beethoven symphonies. 
TON Home JouRNAL, but one that at ! , The composer has entered con amore into the 
somewhat impractical and involved ina risk of! nature of his moods, but seems to have controlled 
patronage. . ‘That it has so soon been heartily ap- , the same just — to prevent es! work from 
a iad . _| becoming involved in an excess Of idlosyncrasy. 

proved by the public may be cited as most gratis} Restless and agitated as are the modulations in 
fying evidence that there exists in Boston an €X-} the first movement, a clearness of outline, as well 
tensive appreciation of the highest class of con-/ as dignity and seriousness of parnens, are noes me 
‘ation is not simply ex- f Jess maintained. The principal theme of the 

oe, ogee agente » ike agarees ble i P a ; second movement is marked by an_ extreme 
ceptional in degree, but is admirable in quality.) freshness of treatment, an element which modern 
It is also a pleasure to observe the increased vi- 


composers too often seek after with an excess of 
4ality and enterprise that Herr Gericke exhibits 


in his direction of the concerts. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more substantial selection of in- 


Boston Sympnony ConceRtTs.—That the reg- 


| 


the four movements. In the finale the composer 


. ay’ ; “O1 . . . *ly bly 
turday even-| has offered in a straightfor ward and remarkab! 
Pancho Regs Papin 7 clear manner a masterly finish to a splendid 


ing. What with the Liszt svmphonic poem, Mas 
ey ye work. Great praise is due Mr. Gericke and the 
‘Les Preludes, judiciously gg Pag pe orchestra for the very faithful, vigorous and gen- 
Sc geld sa Ae eo Teg Be )» sey it erally effective meander in which the symphony 
, web was presented. ‘The blemishes in the pertorm- 
alent tn Fe =~  alleren with re-npetfNiphag RY DORR. ane Bs pe le 
5 a ‘| that there were not more. ‘The difficulties of the 
The Haydn symphony yt — yee work taxed the utmost skill of each division of 
te - pany cane _— PD pgp ; ene. the orchestra, but these were realized with ‘on 
Each scemeneest wae listened to with such. obvi- | ss aay. NY Pid to ‘stable to ae ee ot “ate 
ous pleasure that all doubt must have vanished sieaiiek de Mr. Aistaies. ' 
as to whether an audience familiar with the im- } 
posing and kaleidoscopic ensemble of modern | 
music would tolerate the limited orchestral re- | 
sources of the ever genial and whole-souled } 
“father” Haydn. The effect of such music is 
always healthy. Itis like going to _ orignal 
. 
sag 2 dng ee Sas pole. The " iahen place in reguiar course at Music Hall on Satur- 
from Haydn to Liszt may have seemed some- day evening last, showed, perhaps, better than 
what abrupt—it was to say the least unusual—| @?Y previous one the control of the cenductor 
but the effect was yet to a surprising degree satis- | and the proficiency and responsiveness, of the 
factory. In none of Liszt’s orchestral works has} orchestra, in three most strongly contrasted 
he shown such decided genius in presenting the | classes of music, which may for the moment be 
epic, - ig — matron styles oo Bini | roughly outlined as the intellectual, the ro- 
udes. urthermore, the compos ome} mantic and the passionate. The programme, 
extent pictorial in its effect, and this experience presbatiog bus’ thie’: <huiabers—two  0ys0- 


is to no meagre extent intensified by a genial 
warmth of cuaiaeont and rhythmical clearness, | Phopies and a symphonic poem-—may have 


not to mention the exquisite taste with which the | 8€e¢med to threaten an overweight of 
orchestral coloring is applied. The stilus sym-| Music requiring chiefly reflective, analytical and 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
Rae A SRE ES a dv. 


SIXTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The sixteenth symphony concert, which took 


phoniacus, as musicians term it, is ereditably well| possibly wearisome attention; but, in the per- — 


gala in the work—that is, for Liszt—and |. fermance, this pregramme proved a succession 
that, with abundance of merit it has attained) | of deeply interesting, well balanced, enlivening 
pularity may be recorded as not the least €X- | and even exviting cempositions. ’ : 
ceptional of its many sided characteristics. - ‘The tirst number was Haydn’s symphony in E- 


A second hearing of the Dvorak symphony in ‘fiat—his third, and one not often heard. What 


D major revived the notably favorable impres- | t ds 
sion that the work created when it was performed ale son it is for those who fancy that mystery, 


here two years ago. It secms even more clear ty and far sought effects of mstrumen- 


labor that thwarts its own end. The scherzo is | 
rough and grotesque enough to have had its ori- | 
gin in Scandanavia, but itis perhaps the most | 
striking and original, if not the most attractive of | 
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for easy apprehension, it seems as though Haydn 
had resolutely limited himself to the most sim- 
ple and direct means of expression. He speaks 
first and more often through the string quar- 
tette, making special interest with the first 
violin aad the ’cello to represent bim; under- 
neath them flows, gently but full and united, the 


close and unobtrusive harmony of the remainder 


Tria ? 


wooden wind is bronght forward to repeat a sub- 
ject orto answer it by contrast, and then how 


cool, how fresh, how pure is the exposition! Yet | 


if the thought pe so free that a ‘child 


Might follew it, the richness of the master’s | 


resources and his confidence in the charm and 


power ot his frankness are shewn and justified in | 


‘a hundred ways that elicit at once the pleasure 
ef the layman and the admiration ot the learned, 
as the exquisite little figures for the ’cello in the 
adagio ana the rippling flow of the upper strings 
in the vivace may serve to suggest. And that a 
work so translucent and limpid may yet have 


dignity and solidity of character, is instantly | 
proved by the minuet, which, adopting the | 
rhythm but not quite the spirit, of the dance has | 


a stateliness,an emphasis and a fulness that 
Carry weight and leave a wholesome impression 
of tempered sorrow and cheertul gravity. 
Toturn from this restful yet vital work to 
_ Liszt’s “Préludes,” was to take a tremendous 
| Step, and one which might have been hazardous, 
_ but for the slow, gradual opening of that com- 
_ position, which develops by such dawn like gra- 
_ dations to its first climax and then subsides again 
_ 80 @asily and smoothly to the melodious episodes 
_ of the ’cello and the horn, whereby the listener’s 
mind is gradually moulded according to the 
_ Spirit of the composer, until it yields far more 
than passively to every phase oi the poetic, 
/ even if almaest extravugant, compo- 
sition. AS the orvbestra had read 
the symphony with much calmness and 
reticence, letting the thought speak for itself 
with the least effort on their part to enforce it, 


80 how they tollowed with ready enthusiasm | 
every possibility of dramatic expression. We | 
have never known what may be termed “the | 


values” of this series of tone pictures so well 
preserved and so brilliantly displayed. The 
| brass—which Mr, Gencke, ‘to our thinking, is 
apt to subordinate a shade or so too much—was 
richly felt threugheut, and at proper times led 
effectively; the whirlwind that rises and rushes 
in the allegro. through the strings, the 
pastoral passages of ¢he oboe and 
violins, the occasional single notes 
and the frequent large sweeps of the harp, 
aS well as the important bass figures, now 
Strongly predominant and now only felt as un 
underpulsation,—all these aud other particulars 
were so well individualized ana so splendidly 
United that the loud and reiterated applause 
| Which broke out when the number was ended 
Was simply a just recognition of the deserts of 
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rand players. > 
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test of the technical and artistic ability ef an 
orchestra, It does not lack contrast of light 
and shade in statement or of mood 
and rioment; yet it seems to speak tor 
the most part witi@ehe full voices of the united > 
band, and it impresses the hearer as instinct 
with an earnestmess and an intensity which are 
no less than passionate. Even its quieter , 


episodes are still sucb, for they come either as — 


FAD ht WE yh, 


: | the persuasion which follows upon some im. | 
of the band; now and then, asin the adagio, the | 


perative appeal or as the subsidence ot a storm 
into the temporary lul! through which rolls now 
and then a delayed but potent wave, ana in 
which the forces gather for a new outpouring. 
It is, perhaps, this very quality which 
surprises ana overwhelms one in the 
| first inovement, that makes it seem 
as06 (so iif~—s that movement were by far 
the greatest and best; one is so excited, 
swayed and thrilled by it that his mind and his 
| nerves are taxed almost to their utmost, and the 
succeeding movements find him no longer fresh, 
if not absolutely weary, in spirit. Even the 
second movement, the adagio, with its sweetness 
of oboe, of flute and of horn, is not all peace, but 
feels an occasienal shock and jar, and such 
economy of sympathy as one may have made 
while it lasts 1s quickly swept awayin the irre- 
sistible rush of the scherzo, which, like 
a champion of the lists, is prepared with 
unexpected and lightning like changes of atti- 
tude and attack, andconquers as much by its 
swift suppleness as its rushing onslaught, And 


| the final allegro, if more simple and, so te speak, 
| more satistied in temper, is still high spirited, 


hasty, urgent and strong voiced throughout; it 


has atone of suecess, triumph and jubilation, 
but the time of retrospect and of tranquil enjoy- 
mentis not come, and the tone still partakes of 
that early heat and lury and is exuberant, if not 
exactiy clamoreus. That an orchestra should | 
maintain their imterest and their strength | 
through this exhausting work weuld be credita- | 
ble; that they should do this and also live up to | 
all the demands made upom them for fire, vari- | 
ety and truth of expression, as on this occasion, 
is remarkable and honorable, 

Next Saturday evening’s concert will begin 
with Mr. Artbur Whiting’s concert overture, 
new to Boston, although performed in September 
jast atthe Worcester festival, The subsequent 
numbers will be: Spobr’s eighth violin concerto, 
to be played by Mr. Kuneisel; Massenet’s “Scénes © 
Pittoresques” (first time), and Kubinstein’s — 
“Ocean Symphony.” Miss Gertrade Franklin 
will sing at the concert of February 13. 


It is probable that the famous Ninth Sympho 
of Béethoven will be heard at the final concert 
the Symphony Orchestra, and the many mis 
lovers who were disappointed in not hearing it} 
year—when on account of the expense of a chorus” 
for the Bach celebration the Ninth-Symph 
could not be given—will be compensated this year, 
The same chorus which recently sang Mr. 


ch 


/ricke’s “Chorus of Homage” will take part. "1 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


It may have been the storm, it may have been the 
absence of any soloist, or it may have been thé prés- 
ence of two symphonies and a symphonic poem that 
caused many empty seats yesterday night, but cer- 


» tainly those who were present enjoyed one of the 
' best of musical performances. Beginning with a 
' Haydn symphony, the programme passed on to the 
' most modern school. Inthe first number one could 
‘not but admire the _ clearness of the 
_ musicians’ work, and the reserve of the conductor’s 
f tempi. The adagio was especially well given, the 
_ wood wind doing exceliently in its prominent part. 
_ Liszt’s “Preludes” which followed is a magnificent 
‘tone poem, and might be summarized—longing, 
' striving, triumph! Its beginning is the ideal of 
' sastenuto playing and: the tempest of chromatic 


scalesin the strings which followed was in great 
contrast and superbly given. In brief every techni- 
cal detail was perfect except that one longed to have 
the brasses less repressed, and could have spared 
the sibilant “shhh” of the conductor, evidently 
aimed at them. The Dvorak Symphony needs 
no new analysis. It is a work’ with 


_given in a manner which no orchestra in the world 
‘could have excelled; especially praiseworthy was 
| the work of flute, clarinet and horn (we forgive the 
) single break) in the adagio, and the firm work of the 
entire orchestra in the furious scherzo, which might 
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‘played with admirable effect throughout; the 
fantastic spirit of the “Preludes” was. most 
happily caught, and the reading given of this 
selection brought out its strong contrasts and 
stirring climax with clearness and strength, 
The Dvorak symphony was quite as intell a's 
rently read as either of the preceding num- 
bers, but the careful skill shown in develop- 
lng its leading features only heightened — 
poverty of the composition in clear 

deas, and made the over-elaboration re 


repetition of its meagre themes still more 


4 
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The Sixteenth Symphony Concert—Law- 


rence Barrett’*s Last Performance at 
the Globe—Club Meetings— Local Notes. 


fh . 
Sum! a Jase 


Last evening Music Hall, as usual, was filled 
with an appreciative and delighted audience to 


. listen to the sixteenth concert by the symphony 


something of the breadth of Beethoven. It was | 


} be a Dance of Dervishes in its wild progressions, and | 


reminds of Saint Saens “Suite Algerienne” in its 


Trio. ‘Che brusque cbanges of tempo and style in | 
—aeservedily so, for it is delightful in movement and 
coloring. The French horns in the passages 


the finale were also finely caught. Mr. Gericke’s 
| conducting was the ideal of playing on the orches- 
tra as upon an instrument. Lack ot space forbids 
more extended comment, nor indeed is repetition of 

} Praises necessary. ‘Wa ow 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The 16th of the season’s concerts by the 
. Boston symphony orchestra was given at 
Music Hall last evening, under Herr Wilhelm 
Gericke’s direction, the selections of the pro- 


gramme being as follows: 
Symphony in E flAt, No. 3...... petees cseveres ede Haydn 
Symphonic poem d #3 Préludes) Fr. Liszt 
Symphony in D major, op. GO0......... soéeeee- A. Dvorak 
Such a programme cannot be strictly com- 
mended as asource of innocent enjoyment, 
and so it must be considered from an educa- 
tional staudpoint. It is at atl times praise- 
worthy to bring to the attention of the public 
the characteristic works ot aye and to 
resent his simple musical thoughts in a way 
0 give them their full value. ‘There is alsoa 
good excuse for occasionally performing such 


orchestra, under the direction of Mr. William 
Gericke. The programme consisted of the fol- 
lowing three numbers: Haydn’s Symphony in E 
flat, No. 3: Adagio; Vivace assai—Adagio—Men- 
uetto (Allegretto)—Vivace. Liszt’s Symphonie 
Poem (les preludes). A. Dvorak’s Symphony in D 
major, op. 60: Allegro non tanto—Adagio— 
Scherzo (Presto)—Allegro con spirito. 

Haydn’s Symphony in E flat is full of humor 
and is bright, the vivace movement being espe- 
cially pleasing. The performance of the Sym- 
phonic Poem by Liszt was much applauded, and 


where they are prominent were played extremely 
well, and added much to the great enjoyment of 
this number, which deserved the hearty applause 
bestowed upon it. The Symphony in D major by 
the Bohemian composer, A. Dvorak, has been 
given once before by the Symphony orchestra, but 
the repetition was fully justified. Dvorak’s Bo- 
hemian nature is displayed in this symphony, as 
it is full of changes and decidedly complex, 
though fine and thoroughly enjoyable. The 
dances in the scherzo movement are the best por- 
tions of the composition, and from there on 
through the entire scherzo and the final move- 
ment, the allegro con spirito, the composer shows 
great ability, his treatment being strong and 
varied, calling into play all the different elements 
which make up the orehestra. The work of the 
orchestra was even and strong, and was, as usual, 
ably directed. oo ae 


J ; — a 


a composition as that of ‘‘Les Preludes,” as . tanto.._Adagio.— 


is an ijlustration of the modern school o 
writing, which is extremely interesting and, 
In a certain way, highly enjoyable. What ov- 
ject is attained by a repetition, during a 
Inusical generation, of a symphouy by 
Dvorak is a difficult matter to decide, A 
single hearing is of value as aftording a 
knowledge of what to avoid in the future, but 


sto)._Allegro con spirito.— 


a repetition ¢ kK as this symphony ——— 
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SICASON 1585-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AVIL CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY OTH, AT 8, Po Rt. 
PROGRAMME. 


ARTHUR WHITING. CONCERT OVERTURE, op. 3. 
(Under the direction of the Composer. ) 
(First time.) 


L. SPOHR. CONCERTO For VIOLIN No. 8, op. 47. 


J. MASSENET. SCENES PITTORESQUES. 
MARCHE, 
AIR DE BALLET, 
ANGELUS. 
Ferret Boueme. 
(First time.) 


A. RUBINSTEIN. OCEAN SYMPHONY. 


Allegro maestoso.— Adagio.— Allegro.— 
Adagio, Allegro con fuoco,— 


—— ee 
a ee a eo 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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_ The programme of the seventeenth concert 

would have astonished the natives who were _ Senet’s suite touches the border-land 

cenversant Only with those upon which Mr. rigid symphony and the elastic popular prc 
Gericke builded during last season, In full it gramme music; be it so, and if the effect is 
was: 


Arthur Whiting, Concert Overture, op. 3, 
(First time.) , 
L. Spobr, Concerto for Violin No. 8, op. 47, 


J. Massenet, Ren rewaines, marked Mr. Gericke’s reading of the St. Saens 
Air de Ballet, and Berlioz selections at recent concerts, gaye 
he yl to the Massenet music an irresistible flayor 

A, Rubinstein, Ocean Symphony,No.2, ~ which is apparently as nitive to our condt ctor 
Adagio, Allegro con tueco.\“2"°” | us it is to the musie of the gracious Frenchman. 

An overture by au American, a fledgling at | Rubinstein’s fine symphony was played su- 

that; pictorial music by a Frenchman; a sym- | perbly. Repeated hearings of the w j 

phony of decided originality in construction, | (bough there were years between 

cot taken from the classic repertoire, with a | make one wonder that music as Srapaic 

concerto by Sphor to preserve a good balance, | can still be so free from  boisterousness, 

made a programme such as deserves a place | apd that Rubiostein, a man of such ‘poss 
several times in our season of 24 symphony con- | tive pbysical characteristics, should- have 
certs, It is not the first evidence of Mr. | pictured in music more imaginative than direct 

Gericke’s conforming with a more catholic taste; | the one subject which it would seem, would” 

but it rather makes certain that Mr. Paine’s | bave arroused his thought to expression with 

“Tempest” musie and the ‘Symphonie Faatas- | the brush of a Dore instead of a Raphael. Yet 

tique” of Berlioz, already heard, were not hap- } how rich is the instrumentation! how fine the 

bazard selections. Mr. Whiting’s overture was | use of the choral in the last movement! In its” 
written while he was a student in Munich, and | ¢¢1formance the orchestra was at its best. We. 
first performcd, under his direction, in June of | have had nothing better during the season than 
last year at the music-school of that city. Mr. | the performance of this symphony. Mr. Franz 

Whiting did not decline Mr. Gericks’s offer to | Kneisel played the Spohr concerto, As an OX. 

conduct it bef: re the symphony audience, and, ‘| pression of pure and retived art, technically ‘true 

although the honor must have been an agree- | and unimpeachable in taste it was a notable 
able one to receive, it does not follow that a | illustration. Mr. Kneisel’s tone is not large, at | 

Composer can bring out, baton in hand, } there was no lack felt, in this concerto, whose 

the ideas which he may ever so fervently | «ven rbythmatical flow is the very gene, 

bave wrought ugon paper. Mr. Gericke’s | beauty. At the vext concert, Miss sertrude | 
great excellence as an interpreter would have “ Fianklin being the singer, and Mr, Arthur 
assured to Mr,Whiting’s work a better perform- | Foote the pianist, this programme ¥ be 
ance than it received under the composer’s di- | played: Brahms, Tragic Overtare; Spohr, ria, 
tection; for while he was not at all annoyed by | **Ah Cruel Theseus” (first time); N. mad, 

_ the newness of the situation this conclusion is , surg, “Nov, je ne veux pas chanter;” Bac a 


reached because there seemed much more in the |, Suite for flute, violins, viola, violoncello al 


overture than we could discern from the reading | contrabass (piano accompaniment by A obe ft 
it received, and the new composition should |" {r«nz); Berlioz, Harold Symphonie (viola solo. 
have invited only favorable conditions. The luy Mr. Franz Kneisel.) _ Pmt Seige th 


overture can be praised because it does not at- ‘ —— 
tempt too much and because its leaning is to- || APTOpos 0° the symphony orchestra again. It 


wards tunefnlness and melody rather than the } is told that during the rehearsal of the Rubinstein 
harshness and excess which does not always § symphony,Mr. Gericke during one passage shook 
mean wisdom. The thread whigh connects tie || his left hand nervously at the ’cellos, saying, 
leading subjects of the work is not always a safe \ « Softer, softer,” and when the first ’cello remon- 
episode for the writer; coherence and a shapely || strated, ‘‘ But, Mr. Gericke, it is marked forte,” 

Outline being, perhaps, diminished by the desire }| the conductor responded, “Suppose that it pe ne 
to use too much new material. But Mr. Whiting’s {| much om Se anny the 9 Rubinstein knew of how 
pen naturally turns in the direction of orches. | “7 OCNCSA Soundss 
tral composition; his writing for the strings is ate 

excellent, and for the whole orchestra he devel- 

Ope many a strong period. The inner paris are, 
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_ | Whiting’s work was liberally applauded, and the | 
“ye ~~ | Composer (and director) recalled. Mr. Kneisel was 
» -—-«| We ~believe called upon rather suddenly to play 
18. efith concer the Sym | the Spohr Concerto, but no trace of it was found in 
oert Gvectinh OF Hall, 1s py oo fac etn | his work. There was the same delicacy of shading, 
enter wale : n form, fresh : g in| purity of tone, and beauty of execution, that marked 
themes, ma by Aignity hd individ +} the performance of the Beethoven concerto. Mr. 
fined, thoughtful and 1 siax : is 
delicately and tastefully scored, now aud then | Kneisel was recalled twice with great enthus- 
the composer has miscalculated the timbre of the wind | iasm, and certainly deserved all the applause he 
see al@ace sitar aun tieamen bac the work te expectally won. Ifhe had had a little fuller tone, particularly 
lities 


charming By. its ro. from opronie bw ha on the passages on the G string, the performance 
commonplace, and in artistic feelin screti 
easy flow and excelent skill that charneterizes it | WOUld have been a perfect one. 


throughout. It 1s altogcther a creditable and ne admir-} Massenet’s Scenes Pittoiesques is a well-scored 
able work tora young murician, and excited 4n-/ work having many characteristic points, and we 
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terest aod pleasure in the herring. It was ‘lstened to 
with attention and applauded appreciatively. Mr. 
Whitiog condacted it with precision, ability and self- 


Possession, and was recalied ut its, conclusion. It york | repressed by the conductor. The four original mo ve- 


fo lowed by Spohr’s fine violin concerto No. 8, a wor 
prolifie-in flowing and graceful melody, though at times 
almost Cloying ia Its scaatily contrasted sweetness. It 


| was played from beginulng to ond with the most ex- 
| quisite tasie by Mr. Franz Knelsel. for purity and 


delicacy of sentiment, variety and warmth of expression. 
artietic slucerity and largeness of style, nothing could 
have been finer tban the ariist’s performance of this 
work. His intonation was without a flaw, not one false 
note was heard, aud no essential was lacklog save, ner 
haps, something more senorous in quality of tone. ° 
Kueise] was rewarded with a weli-earned round of ap- 
plause at the end of the concerto and was re 
called twice amid great enthusiasm. A _ suite 
by name ‘Scenes ittorerques,” by Massanet, 
came next. Jt consists of # March, Air de 
Bullet, Anzellus, and Fete Boheme, the three first- 
named Of which are pretty in theme, daintily and effec- 
tivety scored, rr ga original aud pleasing in the 
hearing. The lust number is mostly sound a fury, 
and signifying nothing, and not particularly interest 
ing. It was delightfully ps, Pn und with charm 

results of light, shade and color. The concert 6n 

with four movements of Rubenstein’s Ocean Sym- 


inspiriting effect that has not always attended the 
perfurmances of the work here. He has brought his 


were glad that in this and in the ocean symphony 
for once the brasses stood out strong and clear, un- 


ments of Rubenstein’s “Ocean Symphony” were 
given with generally good effect, although there were 
some rough passages in the finale. The first 
movement of this symphony is by far the best of the 
work, and is one of the masterpieces in its way. The 
second movement is next in point of musical merit, 
and both of these portions of the work were well per- 
formed. Next week there will be three soloists, Miss 
Gertrude Franklin, Mr. Arthur Foote and Mr. Knei- 
sel, and the great Childe Harold Symphony by Ber- 
lioz will be given. 
Boston Sympnony Concerts.—The seven- 
teenth symphony concert took place in Music 


_ Hall Saturday evening, Mr, Arthur Whiting’s 


phony, which Mr. Gericke read and conducted with an! 


] 


orchestra to u high state of perfection, and it seems that 


each succeeding performance surpasses its predeces- 
sor, no heed how admirable that might have appeared 
atthe time. Last vigbt the playing was uucomwonly 
brilllant, impressive and satisfying. At the next 
concert the programme wil! be. Wragic: Overture, 


Brabms; Aria, Ah, Cruel Theaeus,” Sponr; Suite by) 


" 
L 


' 


Bach, for flute, violin, viola, violonce}io and bass, with 
plano accompaniment by Rovert Franz; Aria, “Non je} 


ne veuX pas chante,” Isouard, and Harold Symphony 
by Berli'z. The svlotats wiil be Mies Gertrude Frank- 
lin and Mr. Arthur Fuvte. 


> 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


ee 


Although there was more ot bass drum and cvm-_ 


bal than is usual in these concerts, last night, the 
programme was a very enjoyable one and generally 
well given. An overture by a resident composer 
began the list, Mr. Arthur Whiting’s concert over- 
ture has much in it that is commendable. Its con- 
trasts are exceedingly effective, and its thematic 


treatment very advanced for an early 


work ofa young composer. Particularly noticeable 


| was the use of the wood wind in the 
finale, where the principle figure appeared on each 


ofthe instruments in turn. In the use of the 


| 
’ 
| 
. 


: 


concert overture heading the programme and 
having much to do with securing a punctual andi- 
ence. The overture is thoroughly original in 
style, written throughout ina real school, free 


from scholastic pedantry and from popular pan- 
dering, and appealing therefore to a wide variety 
of tastes, owing to the composer’s manifest desire 
to be true to art alone. ‘The orchestration, if not 
so thoroughly well balanced as to indicate an ex- 
tensive experience with a most intricate depart-— 
ment of musical art, is yet in a high degreé cred- 
itable. The soloist of the concert was Mr. Franz 
Kneisel, who rendered the eighth of the thirteen 
violin concertos of Spohr. At a previous concert 
Mr. Kneisel played the noble Beethoven concerto, 
but now he had to deal with a work so different 
in gender that his versatility as an interpreter 
was submitted to an interesting test. Spohr’s 
music is unmistakably feminine. There is an : 
abundance of beauty in the music of his eighth | 
concerto, but like most of its composer’s works, | 
it is the beauty of sentiment, and not the beauty 
that belongs to vigor and robustness of health, 
Herr Kneisel’s interpretation was surprisingly 
firm, supple and expressive, and with a tone so 
refined, so spirituel, as to carry with it no trace 
or suggestion of its mechanical origin, and as 
full of feeling as words spoken from the heart, 
The novelty of the concert was the Scénes Pitto- 
ues of Massenet, the several movements of | 
which are varied and piquant in style and full of 
melody, though not to any important degree mas- 
terly in treatment. The concert ended with Ru- 
binstein’s “*Ocean Symphony,” a work that for im- 


brasses and some touches of clarinet and bassoon we aginative power, originality of thonght and ex- 


fancy we can discern the hand of Rheinberger. | Mr. 


pression and command of musical resources, is in 


- the best sense of the term great. 
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term of study at the Royal Music School of 


Munich, performed there and rewarded by a | 
prize in June last, and subsequently played with 


success at the Worcester musical festival in 
September, It is not long since we had occasion 
to review the concert of his own cbamber 
writings given by this young musician, and it 
is gratifying to be able sincerely to repeat 
the content and commendation then expressed 
now that this larger and more exacting work has 
been heard, Two things of especially propitious 
promise are to be noted—that Mr. Whiting nei- 
ther allows the natural audacity aza ardor of 
youth to urge him into extravagant attem pts, 
norfollows imitatively the anthers whom he di- 
rectly admires or who have exerted, suddenly, if 
nof altogether inexplicably, such a compulsive 
influence over the general Spirit of the time as 
expressed in music. Something in the trend 
ofhis thought suggests at times his master, 


theinberger, and here and there again some 


particular use of an 
notabiy the wooden wind and horns in com bina- 
tion—reminds one of Weber; but such things are 
only derivations and not plagiarisms. The tack 
of the work is that there is scarcely a fully 
powerful or brilliant passage> in it—a defect 
which after all only affects its value as a display 
piece—ana there is alsoan occasional tailure to 
preserve an equipoise among the various cem- 
penents of the orchestra; but this may be due to 
the fact that the overture was undoubtedly 
written for and first played bya band of dif- 
ferent constitution than the Boston. The begin- 
ning is agreeable—a shert, decided chord, and 
then a brief, reflective phrase for the ’celle, out 
of which leads the andante, from which, again, 
atter due development, the movement and the 
force gradually rise through a succession of 
neatly accented pairs ot notes to the allegro. 
lhroughout the work, as has already been im- 
plied, a nice reserve is Shown, no idea being 
Supertluously inserted and no tasteless, 
trivial phrase or overcharged tone color being 
used; the general effect, therefore, was of refined 
talent, Food schelarship ana self control. 

There was another novelty on the programme 
—Massenet’s ‘Scenes Pittoresques,’’ a group of 
four humbers, respectively entitled a march, a 
ballet melody, an Angelus and a Bohemian 
festival, The snite is one which helps to explain 
and justify, Massenet’s great popularity among 
his countrymen, and gives food reason why he 
should be admired by others. It is full of nice 
little effects, skilful contrivances, and unex- 
pected, momentary lights; seldom loud, seldem 
broaa or strong; not often noisy, and net often 
_ Indovinato, as the Italian has it; but clean cut, 
Vivacioas, - fluent, piquant and sparkling in 
manner, and ready witu fresh, pleasant thoughts. 
In the march, for instance, there are some odd 
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bered compesition--written by Mr. 
Arthur B, Whiting toward the end of his 


more especially as compared to himself. 
have Listemann,” he said; ‘ well, he is a fine art-_ 
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16 Cynibals, that fall id. one at ac. 
at long intervals, almost as if by accident. The 
bailet air is a lapguorous andante, given prin. 
cipally to the ‘cello, with 
embroidery of the flutes and of the strings 
in pizzicato, like the “variations” which 
the danseuse develops from her grand pas. The 


Angelus is of a quiet nature also, wi 
flavor, however, of the brass, which is sotnishnea 
used in a Strange combination. The finale is _ 
rather a hubbub, suiting well enough tts name, 
with its brusque syncopations and its hasty con-. 
trasts of broken bits of grave and gay, but it is. 
less interesting and apparently less meritorious 
than the other three movements; it certainly 
pleased less, and was less applaude 
The other orchestral number—which was the 
last of the evening—was aselection of four move- 
ments from Rubinstein’s “Ocean” symplony, 
exceedingly well plaved, the salient features of 
each movement—such as the echoing éalls of the. 
allegro maestoso, the rich fulness of the adagio, | 


1 


; ; hey iy 
some bright 


the sparkling dash and the surging sway ot 
, other allegri—being ali finely put not over Me Re 


nently portrayed. 

The soloist was Mr. Franz Kneisel, who had 
chosen Spohr’s eighth concerte for violin, op. 
47, a work of suStainec beauty and grace, almost 
redundant in fancy, but cast in a less varied 
mould than is u8ual for such works, its themes 
varying but little in temper or in quality. Mr. 


- Kaeisel performed 1t with perfect Intonation, 
instrument or two—. 


Simplicity, ease and smoothness, aud received 
the close attention and full applause that always 
attend his playing. 

At the next concert the orchestra wil lay 
Brahm’s ‘Tragic’ overture and Berlioz’s “Hare 
old” symphony; a suite by Bath tor tiute and 
string quintette will be given, with the addition 
by Mr. Foote of Franz’s pianoferte atcompani- 
iment, and Miss Franklin will Sing an aria by 
Spohr and one by Isouard. : 


Another vioiinist bowled down by Gericke. 
This time it is Campanari, who was engaged by | 
Mr. Higginson and given a solo appearance.— 
When he had prepared the concerto first agreed 


upon, he was informed that Mr. Gericke had de- 
cided to have him perform something else. Mr. 
Campanari was willing enough provided he had 
the necessary time to prepare himself, but when 
immediately afterward he was informed that the 
newly selected concerto must be given at once, he 
plainly saw that his retirement was what was 
wanted, and accordingly retired. What else was 
there left an artist ? 


Apropos of the orchestra, a very good story is 


told of one of the soloists from Vienna, who, dis- 


cussing the relative merit of Boston local violin- 
ists as compared with those of Germany, and 
** You 


we have a hundred Liste- | 
manns; you have Lichtenberg; very well, we 
have hundreds of Lichtenbergs. For each of 
your artists there are plenty to equal and excel 
them, but there is but one Herr ——,”’ mentioning 
his own name. 


ist, but in German 
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| the « downward scales, which subtly accentuate 
‘'he ending of certain phrases by gurgling away 
froma high nate down to the bottom of the 
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_ MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1886, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphs- 
ny Orchestra, given on Saturday evening, opened 1€ 1 : 
with the performance of Mr, Arthur Whiting’s ||. Whiting’s — 
Concert Overture, op. 3, which was conducted by || Worcester Musi 
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the composer, The overture, though heard on 4 its first performance 

Saturday evening for the first time in this series | Of bright t : ent, but is 

of concerts, is not, strictly speaking, a novelty, ste abo iened p ‘ 

having been played at Worcester during the fes- || area 

tival last autumn. The impression it then made 

of earnestness was confirmed by Saturday’s per- | 

formance, It aboundsin themes, perhaps errs in 

this very abundance. It is not an unusual manner 

with young composers to crowd a work with 

themes, just as young painters are prone to pack 

into «6a picture a multitude of objects or i Wi gy ay ducted ae an en 

personages, aS if anxious to prove to | Kneisel wa x. he fe Syed ‘th e aera: 

the world their fertility of invention, With Dc nis ma A ney sae d the 
ience comes the judgment how best to dis- tal of e: af sion & , 

play the inventive faculty. Technically consid- btu teergle sags 

ered, Mr. Whiting’s overture shows scholarship 

and an accurate knowledge of the capabilities 

and resources of the modern orchestra. If in the 

use of instruments there is revealed the man- 

ner of Rhineberger,it is not to be wondered at, 

that composer having been the instructor of Mr. 

Whiting during his pupilage in Munich. And 

there is yet to be discovered an instance of a 

composer of real merit whose early works are free 

from the manner of one who-had served, in or out 

of school,as a model. The overture met with | PHONY Of RuUDINSteIN, With Its Prorul 

immediate favor at the hands of the audience, and | - ‘the v Boao “fall iia ts the Herk aie 

will doubtless be found frequently hereafter in con- | rippling on the sands. and then its be 

cert programmes, Spohr’s concerto for violin, }enda }agrand climax. The 

No. 8, op. 47, was the second and solo number of 

the programme, and was beautifully played by 

Mr. Franz Kneisel, who deserved the more credit 

for resisting the temptation this sweetly melodi- 

ous Composition offers to fall into sentimentality, 

Mr. Kneisel kept the just medium. It is hardly 

necessary to say that he played with that purity 

of tone and precision which characterize bis work. 

Mr. Gericke’s contession to the French school 

took the form of Massenet’s Scénes Pittoresques. 

They are pretty bits of melodious writing, graphi- 

Cally instrumented—if we may be pardoned the 

expression—and are bright and sparkling. They 

are divided into four parts, March, Air du Ballet, 

Angelus and Féte Boheme. The last-named is the 

least satisfactory, being little more than a series 

of sonorous bangs and blares. They were admi- | 

rably playea. Rubinstein’s Ocean Symphony || 

brought the concert to the close. In this the or- [ 

chestra showed the precision of attack and quick | 

responsiveness to which Mr. Gericke bas brought | 

it. These qualities were especially noticeable 

in the opening movement, allegro maestoso, and 

the second adagio. The four origiual movements 

of the symphony were selected for this occasion ; 

quite enough, no doubt, for an evening which 

pe was well filled with alah, 8 9h ORYTS: 
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of school,as a model, 
_ inmediate favor at the hands of the andience, and 
| will doubtless be found frequently hereafter in con- 
cert programmes, 
| No. 8, op. 47, was the second and solo number of 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

The seventeenth concert of the Boston Symvpho- 
ny Orchestra, given on Saturday evening, opened 
with the performance of Mr. Arthur Whiting’s 
Concert Overture, op. 3, which was conducted by 
the composer. The overture, though heard on 
Saturday evening for the first time in this series 
of concerts, is not, strictly speaking, a novelty, 
having been plaved at Worcester during the fes- 
tival last autumn. The impression it then made 
of earnestness was confirmed by Saturday’s per- 
formance, It abounds in themes, perhaps errs in 
this very abundance. It is not an unusual manner 
with young composers to crowd a work with 
themes, just a8 young painters are prone to pack 
inwo 6a) «Cpicture a 
personages, aS if anxious to prove to 
the world their fertility of invention. With 
experience comes the judgment how best to dis- 
play the inventive faculty. Yechuically consid- 
ered, Mr. Whiting’s overture shows scholarship 
and an accnrate knowledge of the capabilities 
and resources of the modern orchestra. If in the 
use Of instruments there is revealed the man- 
ner of Rhineberger,it is not to be wondered at, 
that composer having been the instructor of Mr. 
Whiting during his pupilage in Munich. And 
there is yet to be discovered an instance ofa 
composer of réal merit whose early works are free 
irom the manner of one who had served, in or out 
Lhe overture met with 


Spohr’s concerto for violin, 


the programme, and was beautifully plaved by 


| Mr, Franz Kneisel, who deserved the more credit 
Tor resisting the temptation this sweetly melodi- 
, OuS Composition offers to fall into sentimentality. 
| Mr, Kneisel kept the just medium, 


[tis hardly 
necessary to say that he played with that purity 


of tone and precision which characterize bis work. 


Mr. Gericke’s concession to the French school 
took the form of Massenet’s Scenes Pittoresques. 


| They are pretty bits of melodious writing, graphi- 


Cally instrumented—if we may be pardoned the 
expression—and are bright and sparkling. They 


/ are divided into four parts, March, Air du Ballet, 
/ Angelus and Féte Bohéme. 


least satisfactory, being little more than a series 
of sonorous bangs and blares. They were admi- 
tably played. Rubinstein’s Ocean Symphony 
brought the concert to the close, In this the or- 
Chestra showed the precision of attack and quick 
responsiveness to which Mr. Gericke bas brought 
it. ‘These qualities were especially noticeable 
in the opening movement, allegro maestoso, and 
the second adagio. The four origiual movements 
of the &yimphony were selected for this occasion ; 
quite enough, no doubt, for an evening which 
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A more pleasing 


_ list of selections on the whole could not be found. 
| The first number had the attraction of novelty. 
| Mr. Whiting’s overture has been given at the 

_ Worcester Musical Festival last fall, but this was 


its first performance in Boston. It shows marks 
of bright talent, but is rather too labored to win 
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| unconditioned praise, Every now and then there | 


| are approaches to what seems about to be lovely | 


passages, and then the idea appears unaccounta- 
bly to be abandoned and another theme is taken up, 


leaving the listener half pleased and half vexed. It 
abounds in peculiarities which remove it from the 
commonplace, and is certainly on the whole a 


| full of expression an 
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Otherwise was well filled with rich, if not heavy, 


music, 


| 


' ing. 
etn distho | Cert overture (op. 3), under the direction of 
The last-named is the | the 


| pittoresques, 


' Suite In H. moll 


creditable work for the young composer. Mr. 
; big a conducted admirably. The 
} 


ovely mu- 
sic of the Spohr concerto as rendered by Mr. 
Kneisel was the feature of the evening. The more 
this master violinist is heard the stronger grows 
his hold. His easy, graceful, refined playing, so 
gentleness—for the heavier 


passages are not so adapted to his powers—give a 
constant charm, and one ean lose himself in 
jie music as he listens, and awaken only when it 
, ends. 


| 


| 
i 


The Scenes Pittoresque of Massenet were 
thoroughly enjoyable. The oft-recurring pretty 
theme of the march, the graceful air de ballet, the 
religiously-drawn angelus, and then in contrast 
the rollicking notes of the fete when at the ve 
first the signal seemed to be given to let loose a 
restraint, and when with a bound the musie 
lunged into the depth of  jollity—all 
his gave picturesqueness indeed to the scenes. 
To close the programme eame the Ocean Sym- 
phony of Rubinstein, with its prosaaane its seri- 
ousness, ifs thought bearing interminable beatin 
of the waves, followed by the perfectly represente 
rippling onthe sands, and then its bold motion to 
end all with a grand climax. The symphony was 
rendered in perfect manner and every touch of 
beauty in Jts composition biought forth. Next 
saturday the programme will be: Johannes 


Bralims, Tragische Ouverture; Louis Spohr, Aria ° 
Nicole | 


(‘Ah Cruel Theseus)!” (first time); 
Jsouard, Aria (Non, je ne veux pas chanter); Joh. 
Seb. Bach, Suite in H. moll, for flute, violins, viola, 
violoncello and contrabass (plano accompaniment 
by Robert means) | Hector Berlioz, Harold Sympho- 
ale (viola solo by Mr. Franz Kneisel); soloists, 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mr. Arthur Foote. yw 


At the Svmphony Concert. 
There were two new features of tke pro- 
gramme at thesymphony concert last eyen- 
The first was Arthur Whiting’s con- 


Massenet’s 
both of which were 


heard in Boston for the ‘first time, 
Both numbers were deservedly well re- 
ceived. Franz Kneisel played L. Spohyr’s 
concerto for violin. His able performance 
won him two enthusiastic recails. Next 
week the programme will be as follows: 
Tragische Ouverture Johannes Brahms 
Aria, ‘Ah Cruei Theseus!” (first time) 

bihue i Louis Spohr 

“Non, ne veux pas cha ; 

moe Nicole Isouard | 
.... Joh, Seb. Bach. | 
Harold Symphonie Hector Berlioz 


Soloists, MissGertrude Franklin, Arthur Foote. 
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_ At the seventeenth symphony co cert last even- | 
ing the following programme was performed: | 
Coucert Overture, op. 3, (first time), Arthur Whit- :  PRORY OE OH Ausic Hall last evening (First time.) 
ing; Concerto for Violin, No. 8, op. 47, L. Spohr; WAS SEO Se ah Coe Ate eee) ~L. Spohr. Concerto for Violin, No, 8, Op. 47. 
Scenes Pittoresques, J. Massenet; Ocean Sym- : — Concert overture, op, B.......... t] u ; Vhiting _F. Kneisel. 
phony, No. 2, Allegro maestoso.—Adagio.—Alle- “e ak ens Plttoresau db re: ee J. Massenet coenee Pittoresques. 
gro.—Adagio — Scherzo (Presto).—Adagio; Alle- Ocean symphony No.2... sce “Rubinstein ‘Als dat thadiot 
gro con fuoco, A. Rubinstein; soloist, Mr. Franz ! ‘The presentatio1 of Mr, Arthur Whiting’s | Angelus. 

Kneisel. | yp a re tne si an interesting» % Fete Boheme. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting whose Concert Overture of the Rpg ais oie sea on 

was the first number on the programme is a resi- | given the fi hr | A. Rubinstein. Ocean Symphony. 

dent of Boston. This overture was first performed | public. Allegro maestoso,—Adagio.—Allegro, 


. | grounded in !\,2 principle da ay 
had eaten ig eee hg Ayo a : ssessor 0. ialents wh i im Young Mr. Whiting has cause to be satisfied 
| y | eading position in Sic with the reception accorded him. He was received 


position for orchestra yet made public. The work | pean Bambi #3 with much applause, and heartily recalled after his 


pers 
rong points andin so young a com- 4 abilities as he has , eee oey 
has many strong points a so young a co j of the overture. Of course, his directing was nothing 
marvellous, the work, however, received a good in- 


poser is decidedly meritorious. Perhaps there formance — 
terpretation, and seemed to me of a very meritor- 


may be a too frequent change of motif, but per-— 

fection in orchestral composition is very rare. Mr. 
ious character. It leans somewhat to the gloomy 
side its short introduction being noticeably som- 


Whiting’s Overture is pleasing and augurs well 

for his future career. The number was performed 

under Mr. Whiting’s direction. i programme. The Spohr. PFe; 4 contrast came with the chief theme and 
Spohr’s Concerto for violin was played with i coneerto was s played by Herr Frank Kneisel, many of the effects of orchestration and develop- 

exquisite taste by Mr. Kneisel and was very en- bepdyoa'y Inantoa. ag the orchestra, In @ ment were excellent. I suspect, however, that 


joyable in every way. being inade prominent y uuneeeha Me ihe there is somewhat of Rheinberger mixed up in 
As a composer Massenet is known to : artistic skill shown in its presentation. The | the work, especially in the effects of the brasses, 
Boston audiences because Theodore Thomas’ q | Massenet scenes, though not aren forthe ‘The use of the bassoon, and of the wood wind gen- 


| : first time, as stated, were yet sufficient - ; 
orchestra has played many of his com-_ tles to Hive a frenhe: tnterest to: thate éesine. erally, in the close, where a figure seemed tossed 


positions here, the Scenes Pittoresques among | : and the brilliant character of the | from instrument to instrument (including the horn, 
them. Massenet is perhaps better known as the > music, with the striking eon- . which did not give it well), was. striking and well 


composer of the operas ‘The Cid” and “Manon,” ; cheated Hina Wheldon ce. ina gg pam ~ received 
. . ma a ; , e ore es ra, un- - . 
the latter being given by Col. Mapleson’s com : der Mr, Gericke’s direction, catching’ the The Spohr concert was a pleasure and a pain. 


pany on the evening of January 6 for the first ‘ spirit of the composition mos vad ; : : To 
time in Boston. Scenes Pittoresques is a very binstein’s “Ocean” symphony t happily. te, “~ ay soa a reeatg naa 
blight composition decidedly of the French , ; a better hearing than on this occasion, and | 2S¢Mt 'rom Ais place in the orcnestra, AB cae 
alban saue (ae: digereut ‘hemes were nandiea’ : the beahty of its tone pictures have never _ lic can add two and two together. The result in 
| well by the orchestra. : pee pr oh BA bn og Feet Ha ai _ this case will be minus one. Mr. Kneisel played 

The Ocean Symphony was performed under the ° ; binations used by the composer, and the ad- With all his delicacy of sentiment, beauty of shad- 
composer’s direction in Horticultural Hall in | _ Mirable development of its always mteresting ing, and purity of intonation. ‘There was absolute- 


| ; themes make this one of the few symphont r] im. F&F - 
1872. It is a composition of great depth and | 3 - worthy of repeated performance. ymphomes ly no fault to find with him. He was thrice re 


feeling which will bear hearing many times. The | 3 late ai". called amid very great enthusiasm. The Scénes 


_ | oe 


effects are grand and well worked out, especially. i circ eieeemia re rather radical music for our 
in the last movement. This symphony is full of CHRISTMAS was observed very generally among musicians nphony concerts, and reminded of 
‘beauties, which it would be impossible to de- in Boston. We have made a record of the chief presents 109 of such numbers, which we 
scribe in detail. When it was finished there | F the days of Henschel. As you 
doubtless were many in the audience who would | ' irk so recently in New York, I 
like to have listened to it over again. | ceived a dull jack-knife with which to decapitate the re- .j It was splendidly given. 


mainder of the first violins, also, a rod of iron with which to e Ocean Symphony, of which we 
rule the rest of the orchestra’ Mr. Lang received an ele- r original movements. I am glad 


ant copy of th gy ee 5, und necessary to give all the six 
§ Py e Gazette for 1885, bound in Turkey morocc all, the first one is the armmine 


Mr. Wulf Fries received a dish of Lambs’ Fries. Mr. Faelten nd second movements the compo- 
received a patent piano stool with a hose concealed in it, yt all that is very essential. The 
which can be turned on him whenever he plays with too vas finely given, but the last was 
much fire. The critic of the Dazly received a dictionary ! less finished in its performance 


on ase to expect from our excellent 
of musi 7 f 
cal terms, with instructions as to how to put them * was one good point, however, in 


together so as to make a musical criticism. Mr. Campanari brasses had plenty of work, and 

received a life of Ingersoll and other noted in-fiddles. ts and trombones were allowed to 

| | , souna out treeiy, without being repressed by the 

| | conductor. I hope your peer will a ~ or 

two points of “hearsay evidence” in this letter, 

| | MR. FRAN and ts to assure ress that hereafter, not even to 

| study an ocean symphony, shall the Boston post 
_.____________. | of duty be deserted by Louis C, ELson, 


Sn NS TE ANE, NER IE OE 


rape OE a | | The entire programme of Saturday last was as 
ey oat | | : | follows: 


Arthur Whiting. Concert Overture, Op. 3. 
(Under the direction of the Composer.) 
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received by the most eminent musicians. Mr. Gericke re- 
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The entire programme of Saturday last was as 
follows: 


- 
~ . . 
- y,' Vien Fe 
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Arthur Whiting. | Concert Overture, Op. 
(Under the direction bf the Composer.) 
(First time.) 
L. Spohr. Concerto for Violin, No, 8, Op. 47. 


. Kneisel. 
pouques, J. Massenet; © J. Massenet | Scdnes Pittoresques. 


, No. 2, Allegro. maestoso.—-Adagio.—Alle- | Marche, 
Tse, paeenae Abrdeidlonkidgioy\ Allie | Air de Ballet. 
20 n fuoco, A. , Rubinstein; soloist, Mr. Franz Pele Bohene. 
bie ir, Arthur Whiting whose Concert Overture We thie bet (First time.) 
vas 4 the first number on the programme i8 a resi- : , ‘at Work De fe } A. Rubinstein. Ocean Symphony. 
Bini et of Boston. This overture was first performed | - OF ove af ayy nay brea lye ts 
‘jn’ Munich, in June, 1885, and was played at the grounded in t!\¢ prin of. bi ey bonne agio, gro con fuoco,— 
7 ter Music Festival of 1886, but has not | possessor -G! whieh . "hima . Young Mr. Whiting has cause to be satisfied 
6 re etioeg heard in Boston before. Itishis only com- : | SOREN DORR ARE TS EOS. WC Mh’ with the reception accorded him. He was received 
position for orchestra yet made public. The work abilities us done fa the "Phe per. . With much applause, and heartily recalled after his 
has many strong points and in so young a com- | -formanes Of the Overture on this occasion Overture. Of course, his directing was nothing 
| poser is decidedly meritorious. Perhaps One | | BANS See eee DU pESseten OF aes Value marvellous, the work, however, received a good i in- 
may be a too frequent change of motif, but per- eee eee ente $e ie Dee Mme Mt: + erpretation, and seemed to me of a very méree- 
‘fection in orchestral composition is very rare. Mr. id the stéady and with which the work ‘ ious character. It leans somewhat to the gloomy 
‘Whiting’s Overture is pleasing and augurs well” Wi as directed by Mr. Whiting added to the side its short introduction being noticeably som- 


for his future eg Rarytrrrvcnyt was performed | | aha “the procramme. ‘Phe Suone. Pre; a contrast came with the chief theme and 
EET De Concert ior, vielin: was played: ‘ttl concerto Was played by Herr Frank Knelsel, many of the effects of orchestration and develop- 
Spohr’s Concer ee eee ee Re Senet te) =6ment were excellent. I suspect, however, that 


1A pangs orgie ‘t by tha | there is somewhat of Rheinberger mixed up in 


xquisite taste by Mr. Kneisel and was very en-— aasterly fashion,” 
— fans ae TENE ag EE ae he _ artistic sill sho rae oe é the work, especially in the effects of the brasses. 
“Boston audiences because Theodore Thomas’ fibet CHE RTA, rere cok THM coe ee he use of the bassoon, and of the wood wind gen- 
orchestra has played many of his com- -tles to give a fre sh ‘i * . es a “hearing, ; erally, in the close, where a figure seemed tossed 
— here, the Scenes Pittoresques among and t haa ‘illian ico eter 0 en the» from instrument to instrument (including the horn, 
-Massenet is perhaps better known as the inched Sah 8 15: RE, a .. 60n- ; which did not give it well), was- striking and well 
‘eomposer of the operas “The Cid” and “Manon,” | created ¢ nite a hans at Me € “une «received. 
the latter being given by Col. Mapleson’s com- | a er Mr. Gerick sorted ion, catek ne i ve The Spohr concert was a pleasure and a pain. 
pany on the evening of January 6 for the first = ; ‘a bins t of the ett petro “ries 7 fan pine i =. Mr. Kneisel played it, and Signor Campanari was 
‘time in Boston. Scenes Pittoresques is a very. hk. Deteae ale fate “thls Ti nt ‘~ ang. absent from his place in the orchestra, The pub- 
phight composition decidedly of the French | “ he Deehty oF Ms its to fone piei res have @ never | lic can add two and two together. The result in 
school, and the different themes were handled | _ Deen made mor » enjec oya, bie. Tt it sme ei “ys jous this case will be minus one. Mr. Kneisel played 
well by the orchestra. | Wise sie acum tee eee ci alton a gs ne A ag with all his delicacy of sentiment, beauty of shad- 
. The Ocean Symphony was performed under the ° -murable development of its al\ ‘ie i om s by and purity of intonation. There was absolute- 
‘composer's direction in Horticultural Hall in a | <@ this one o éw Symphonies ly no fault to find with him. He was thrice re- 
1872. It is a composition of great depth and | called amid very great enthusiasm. The Scénes 
feeling which will bear hearing many times. The | V Pidtorenpues were rather radical music for our 


effects are grand and well worked out, especially. CHRISTMAS aie obal’ mer ~— in Chicane conservative S h d ; 
| ymphony concerts, and reminded of 
‘in the last movement. This symphony is full of sell five times the amou _ the long succession of such numbers, which we 


: in Boston. We have. 
beauties, which it would be impossible to de-_ of pretzels and seed » 8s 6 have in the days of Henschel. As you 
scribe in detail. When it was finished there / received by the most | nights there is a notab! 
doubtless were many in the audience who would : Gt of eigit have had the work so recently in New York, I 
ike Ei pave listened tot over. again. ? _ ceived a dull jack-knjI make a profit “need not describe it. It was splendidly given. 
mainder of the first viq This man, Mendelsso So also was the Ocean Symphony, of which we 
| rule the rest of the — re Netiaade . rs | had only the four original movements. I am glad 
brelanz igre araergatbta found necessary to give all the six 
ant that it was not foun ytog 

a arms Of the Gazer make a man feel rich Grseven. After all, the first one is the grandest, 
r. Wulf Fries receive¢ human vanity. * and in the first and second movements the compo- 
received a patent pian ™ ser has said about all that is very essential. The 
which can be turned c 5 first movement was finely given, but the last was 
much fire. The critic Jn rather rough and less finished he its Amys 52 
. : than we have cause to expect from our excellent 
of musical terms, with = orchestra. There was one good point, however, in 
together so as to make Palmer's Piano i this concert: the brasses had plenty of work, and 
received a life of Inger§ Roth students and youlg for once, trumpets and trombones were allowed to 
‘ 12.27" ™ sound out freely, without being repressed by the 
conductor. I hope your readers will excuse ~ or 
two points of “hearsay evidence” in this letter, 
MR. FRAN and beg to assure them, that hereafter, not even to 
study an ocean symphony, shall the Boston post 

of duty be deserted by Louis C, ELSON, 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


XVI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15TH, AT &, 


PROGRAMME. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. TRAGISCHE OUVERTURE. 


LOUIS SPOHR. ARIA. (‘‘AH CRUEL THESEUS!”’’) 
(First time. ) 


JOH. SEB. BACH. SUITE in H. moll, for FLUTE, VIOLINS, VIOLA, 
VIOLONCELLO AND CONTRABASS. 
¢ (Piano accompaniment by ROBERT FRANZ.) 


TN A a a a ee eal 


NICOLE ISOUARD. ARIA. (Non, je ne veux pas chanter. ) 


Fe ne a ee 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. HAROLD SYMPHONIE. 
(VioLA SoLo by Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL,) 
HAROLD IN THE MOUNTAINS. Scenes of melancholy, 


of happiness and of joy 
MARCH OF THE PILGRIMS, chanting the evening 


rayer. 

SERENADE OF A MOUNTAINEER to his beloved. 

BACCHANALE OF THE BRIGANDS, Reminiscences of 
the previous scenes. 


ee 


SOLOISTS: 
MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
MR. ARTHUR FOOTE. 
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O! CRUEL THESEUS. L. SPOHR. 


RECIT: 
Ah, cruel Theseus! To fly from her who loved but you! ; How ungrateful! 
Ah, cruel Theseus! Unhappy Ariadne! Theseus, answer! Echo mocks my cry. 
And shall I ask what I have done? Do I not know too well my crime? Alas! 
I have loved too fondly and too long. False one! Betrayer! Stony-hearted. If 
I can love, know also, I can hate; can call upon the gods to follow thee with their 
avenging curse! No,no! not thee! Go, go thy way in calm. I love, and can 
forgive. Gods, let me die! What more have 1 to do with life? Alas! 


ARIA: 
Unhappy, broken-hearted, 
From grief ne’er to be parted! 
Where shall I go 
To hide my woe ;— 
To weep and moan, 
To all, unknown? 
No cheering star 
Shines from afar 
To soothe my misery. 
1 can but wait 
My lonely fate. 
Unhappy Ariadne. 
O’er warm and tender soul 
No more have I control. 
The fire of love that once did burn, 
Will it, alas! no more return ? 
Theseus, love, return! 
Or else I die! 


since eruel fate, my doom has sealed beyond recall. 


Recir: But why repine, | | 
p, to sigh, to yield to 


What now remains for wretched Ariadne but to moan to wee 
woe,—to die! 


ARIA: 
Farewell for aye, to holy calm ; 
Content no more shall I e’er know, 
Life is all dark, and hope is past:— 
Now welcome death and endless woe. 


NON, JE NE VEUX PAS CHANTER. ISOUARD. 


ARIA: 


Non, je ne veux pas chanter, 

Vous pouvez bien m’ éconter 

Que voulez vous que je vous chante ? 
Est-ce un air simple et gracieux 

Qui vous captive et vous enchante, 
Par des accens mélodieux ? 
Chauterais-je un rondeau facile, 

Qui partout comme un vaudeville, 
Soit retenu, soit répéte? non, non! 
Au tems jadis dans plaintive romance 
On soupirait tendres accens d’amour. 


Au tems présent pour calmer sa 
soutirance, 

L’amant redit les chants du troubadour. 

Mais non, tout me le persuade, 

Et je le vois bien & vos yeux; 

Et la cadence et la roulade, 

Sont se que vous aimez le mieux. 

Pas malheur, j’ai peu de science 

Sur la roulade et la cadence. 

Non, je ne veux pas chanter, 

Vous pouvez bien m’ écouter. 
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rather than through any large and positive con- | 


trasts; it was nearly all of a nature to require | 


serious attention and reflection, and contained | 
comparatively little te whieh one might listen © 


with an abandorment of himself to a simple 
pleasurable sense of high and right enjoyment. 
Yet the concert was not monotepous, tame, un- 
interesting or wearisome; for although the mind 
was required to be constantly alert and earnest, 
it had so many different problems to consider 


that it found rest and stimulus in turning from | 


one direction of thought to another. 
The concert began with the “Tragic” over- 


_ ture of Brahms, a work too well known to need 


analysis,even if easy and brief analysis were 
possible. There is ne gainsaying that one is of- 
ten at aloss to follow the composer im his plan 
ang indoubtas to whichot many interlacing 
voices he woujd give the chief value; but, on the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that feelings of 
solemnity, ef woe, of dignity and ef a lofty and 


dominant, even it gloomy, grandeur are aroused | 


and upheld by its strains, and that the impres- 
610n it leaves, although not always clear, is cer- 
tainly “such as betits a solemn fane” or a trazic 
episode. The reading was altogether good, and 
there was often shown a fine appreciation of the 
short inner phrases which are sometimes to be 
chat like faint voices ot sorrow and lamenta- 
n. 

The next orchestral work was the exquisite 
suite in B flat, written by the great Bach for 
String quintette and flute, a work at once so full 
of Knowledge and comtrol of means that one is 
amazed by it, and so free, se Sweet, SO current 
and apparently so unscudied, that one wishes 
simply to admire its quaint melodiousness and 
the grace of its twining harmenics. It seems as 
though Bach must have written it for bis own 
aclight in some moment of happy exhilaration, 
when he felt both his inspiration and his skill to 
be in their lightest, strongest, most elastic state, 
A pianoforte part, which is unnecessary and be- 


| littling, even if it be not tmpertinent and intru- 
Sive, bas been added by Robert Franz. He has, 


of course, been able to do no more than 
either to condense into the cioseness of 
Solid chords the dispersed harwonies of 
the instruments, to reiterate some ex- 
pression already used, or to underlay an 


Bach was quite as capable as Franz of writing, 
~~ which he wouid not have failed to supply 
ad he thought it necessary. If people cannet 


out any parasitic additions, let the music lie by 
and wait; it were as sensible and as accordant to 
add a chorus to “Hamlet” and “Macbeth.” Mr. 
ree did all that anybody could with this piano- 
orte part, but as the sextette was given to the 

piracy corresponding departments of the orches- - 
2 to play, tbe piano was generally inaudible— 


bees ies, &gain. ‘he playing of the orchestra 


- a NS; was * Tee ct oe . £ 0 ‘ Gs f t he y m anv ma e a) 2 ok / of 
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sates « tt rs ; 
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iselated passage with an accompaniment which | 


! 


“4 


have taken 
pains to find reason to praise him; but such eon-— 
stantly false and melegant playing as detormed 
this work cannot, in the interest of good music, 
be allowed to pass unrebuked, and we can do no 
less than assent to a general opinion that, CH 
sake both of audience ana orchestra, there 


should be made next season a decided chance, as 
the value and beauty of this important part have. 
deteriorated since the deposition of the eentie- 
man who heretofore occupied the first position. | 
The third and last of the orchestral numbers — 
was the “Harold” symphony of Berlioz, for 
whem among extra-Germanie authors Mr. 
Gerrick seems tohave a predilection. This work, q 
| With its extreme contrasts of tender romance, 
simple feeling and well balanced statement, with 
noisy turbulance, unreasonable demonstration - 
and confusion, and new so thoroughly known as “ 
tobeestimated at its true value, was warmly, ; 
_ forcibly and brilliantly read, Mr. Gericke’s quick ; 
apprehension of its shades and moods, and the in- 
_telligent obediepce of the orchestra, making 
the most and the best of it all. The sen- 
_timenta] obbligato was played by Mr. Kneisel, ; 
| who showed that he understood the viola—using, 
_ by tle way, a very strong and smoothly sonorous 
_ one-—no less than t he violin, and gaye this pecu- 
liar parta richer and larger character than we 
| ever found in it belore. ‘the second and third 
movements—the Pilgrim march and the Moun- 
taineers’ Serenade—whkich are the most enioya- 
ble (and perhaps the best)of all the four, were 
beautifully read by soloist and orchestra, and 
were received with particular delight. 
' Miss Gertrude Franklin sang two numbers, in 
the choice of which she showed an appreciation 
of the plane on which these concerts belong that 
has not been evident in all the singers by any 
means, Both were large works with orchestral 
accompaniment, the first being Spobr’s dramatic 
scena, with double recitatives and airs, “O Cruel 
‘Theseus,’’ a composition heard now for the first 
time in Boston, and the other Isouard’s fanciful, — 
varied, ornate and yet reserved ‘‘Non, je ne veux 
pas chanter.”’ Hach was sung appropriately ana 
weil, the first with breadth, decision and 
strength. the second with grace, ease and dis- 
crimination in contrast. Miss Franklin has 
oftentimes a coolness of style which prevents 
her from being for some listeners a sympathetic 
singer, but for true intonatien, intelligence and 
artistic honesty, we cau think of no Boston 
vocalist as her superior, Oo this oecasion she 
sang with more dian and generesity than usual, 


understand and enjoy such works as these with- | and was beartily recalled twice alter each air, 


At the concer’ of Saturday evening next the 
symphony wiil be Beethoven’s seventh, the over-— 
ture Goldmark’s ‘*Penthesilea,"’ and the inter-— 
jude Wazner’s “Siegfried Idyll.” The soloist 
will be Mrs. Dr. H. H. A. Beach (Miss Amy Marey 
Cheney), who will play Mozart's D tinor piano 
concerto, with the Beethoven cadenzas, Mrs, 
Beach has since her marriage retired trom the 
profession upon which she had so happily 
entered, the free bed tund of the Massacht * 
General Hospital is to receive iy 
advantage of performance now, ; 
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~The Symphony concert of last Saturday was ° 


thus: 


Johannes Brahms. Tragische Ouverture, 
Louis Spohr. Aria. (‘*‘ Ah, Cruel Theseus !)’’ 
(First time. ) 

Joh. Seb. Bach. Suite in H. moll, for flute, violins, 
viola, violoncello and contrabass. 
(Piano accompaniment by Robert 

Franz.) 


Nicole Isouard. Aria. (Non, je ne veux pas chanter.) 


Harold Symphonie. 
(Viola solo by Mr. Franz Kneisel.) 

Harold in the Mountains. Scenes 
of melaneholy, of happiness and 
of joy. 

March of the Pilgrims, chanting the 
evening prayer. 

Serenade of a Mountaineer to his 
beloved. 

Bacchanale of the Brigands. Rem- 
iniscences of the previous scenes. 


Hector Berlioz. 


SOLISTS: 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mr. Arthur Foote. 
The orchestral part went generally well. The 
Brahms’ overture has dignity and power although 


it does not seem especially tragic. The theme on 
the woodwind is pathetic, and that~given by the 


strings fizzicato, is mysterious, and these seem the 


ruling emotions. The trumpets sounded out 
boldly in this, and in fact all the brasses seem 
less repressed by the conductor than formerly ; a 
decided improvement. In the symphony certain 
points could have been bettered. For example the 
“belltones” of the second movement were badly 
given, the horn being too loud and the harp in- 
audible. The tempo of this movement too was 
rather rapid, and it seemed to me that the orgie at 
the end would have gained by more aéandon. The 
points of excellence of the work were also numer- 
ous ; the opening fugato was clear, and the vioia 
work was excellently done (although I think Mr. 
Heindl would not have been inferior in the part); 
the English horn in the third movement was also 
excellent, in short the impression was very good 
on the whole. The Bach work—not given entire 
—was rather coldly received although generally 
well-played. The Sarabande (Bach was always 
at his best in this stately dance-form) was ex- 
quisite, and Mr. Arthur Foote’s performance of 
the piano part deserves commendation for its 
musicianly clearness and care. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin made a success, winning 
hearty recalls after both numbers. Her delivery 
of recitative with its changing and contrasted 
emotions, was praiseworthy, and her legato sing- 
ing was excellent. Her voice is so strong and 
powerful that I was surprised at the fluency with 
which she gave the roulades in the second number. 
She has greatly improved in this direction since 
last I heard here. Her trill, however is not yet 
easy or natural. 

I have not spoken of all the concerts of the week 
(for I suppose you do not care to issue a volume 
about Boston), but I have chosen the most im- 
portant, and given your readers the usual prolixity 
from . Py Wie Louis C. ELson. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
Quy 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The piece de resistance last night was Berlioz’s 
“Childe Harold Symphony,” about which there are 
as many different opinions as there are critics. It 
was, asour readers perhaps know, begun asa viola 
composition for Paganini, and was intended to dis- 
play a Stradivaxius which the virtuoso had bought. 
It was, of course, too orchestral to suit such a _per- 
former as Paganini, and was atterwards continued to 
represent the emotions awakened in Berlioz by a so- 


| journ in Italy and by the reading of Byron. There 


poets exercised a great influence upon Berliz— 
Shakespeare, Moore and Byron—but itis doubtful 


4 whether he thoroughly understood any one of them, 


for he held them very nearly equal. It is interest- 


Hing to compare the workings of By- 
J ron upon two such dissimilar minds 
jas Schumann and Berlioz, and “Childe Har- 


old” was doubly interesting, coming so soon after 


) “Manfred.” Strange to say, both composers have 
} weakened the poet’s intention in the finales, Schu- 
} mann by introducing a requiem, and Berlioz by giv- 
) ing a brigand’s orgie, and suggesting the death of 
| Childe Harold; but Schumann’s touch is musically 
> artistic, while one may have grave doubts about the 
} artistic value of Berlioz’s frenzied finale, terribly ex- 
} citing though it be. The work is founded upon a 
} theme, and Harold is individualized in a twofold 


manner by being represented upon a single instru- 


} ment—the viola—and by being associated with a 
} tender, yearning melody, whick well represents the 
} melancholy traveller. Not only this theme, but the 
} entire work, is more melodious than is usually the 
} case with Berlioz. The scoring, too, is a never- 
jending source of interest to the instrumental 
} Student, and of wonder to the non-musician. The 
}dusky, gloomy color of the viola is excellently 
) Suited to express the dark and sombre character of 
) Childe Harold. The tolling of the cathedral bell in + 
) the second movement—the march of the Pilgrims— 


by @ combination of harp and horn, is strikingly ‘ 


} realistic; the effect has been used by other com- 
} posers, Saint-Saens, for exampie, but the credit of 
j invention belongs to Berlioz. The use of English 
} horn to represent a rustic lover, in the third move- 
ment, is also an effect which Berlioz first brought for- | 


ward: he was especially fond of this, and used it 


jin almost the same manner and for the same 
purpose, in the andante of his Sinfonie Fantastique, | T 


The odd effects and combinations of the finale—the 


forgie—are simply innumerable, but the scoring is 


nevertheless more conventional than the finale of the 


The brigands’ sociable was therefore a success, al- | 
though it can never be classed as high art. The | 
viola solo by Mr. Kneisel was played with much | 
tenderness, particularly at the first appearance of 
the monody, in the _ introduction. Yet we 


recollect the playing of Mr. Heindl in this part | 


' with much pleasure, In the Pilgrim’s March the | 
bell tones were spoiled by the prominence ofthe horn 
which gave its tones too loudly and roughly, at first, | 

_ to imitate reverberations. The tempo also seemed — 

_ rather more rapid than necessary. The viola ar-— 
peggios were very steady and smooth. In the third | 
movement much praise may be given to the English | 
horn player tor steadiness and good shading, and to — 
conductor and orchestra for the excellent manner in | 
which the complex rythms and intertwining of | 
themes were rendered, and also for the refined shad-— 
ing of the final bars. The Bach number, a Suite in | 
B minor. was excellently given, but not in its 
entirety. Its contrapuntal style left the audience | 
rather cold, but the Sarabande was very dainty and, 
like all of Bach’s works in this stately torm, full of 
lofty melody. Mr. Foote’s playing of Franz’s piano | 
part was in good taste, and imbued with his usual | 
musicianly intelligence. Miss Gertrude Franklin | 
made a marked success in the songs. Especially | 
commendable was her broad Canto Spianato in the | 
first part of the Spohr Aria. Her recitatives | 
were marked by rare intelligence and feeling, and | 
the contrasted emotions were well defined. Her | 
closed vowels, however, were rather squeezed in | 
quality, and her trill somewhat vague. Her /fori-— 
ture in the ironic [souard aria were a surprise, for it | 
is seldom that so strong a voice becomes so fluent 
and flexible. She was recalled, after each selection. 
Next week Mrs. Beach is to be the pianist. If we 
recollect right, Mrs. Beach is the very juvenile-ap- 
pearing pianist who last year bore the name of Amy 
Marcy Cheney. 
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Fantastique or the Dies Irv of the Requiem. The os 


performance was greatly superior to that of 1884. 


In the interpretation given by Mr. Henschel there was | 4s ni 
} fire and zeal, but by no means the balance and clear- | _fasl 
me CSS of last night’s performance. 


were recognizable even amidst the wild hurly-burly. | 
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the “Symphony Rehearegh” 
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ing..to gettin, were t cted 
‘Hela mz ntereg oth 1 6 first en 
and dark, and wore i of, pl 
a6 ?,. mith a ft hat, whic a 
easure of dod = on often as. I wanted 
hing upon the st. 
mall, and ree- 
inket -it ueer 
] gion a a ng 
3 n ors effect o 
yatume 3 ng to my baehelor 1 . a 
hé Ra me gat and literally the crowning piecs. It 
8 covered th the horse-blanket material and 
with the dog-like ornament, and on the front 


»?) 


-— —~ oe 


E=s 3 


ipzgeom 


ween a biacking-brush and a miniature hearse- 
me, that stuck up exactly inthe middle. My €& 
+ was iotvrrupted then by the opening of the doors. 
red to be génervuus in a crowd composed chiefly 
Jadies aud not push. But my conscientious deter- 
ation was bate un pes ye . fair and 
uu . 8) a 8° n é 
| me up-f 3. . er te: ing of tickles in 
‘back made ine firiotis; but I son discovered tins 
h such motor power, need 4 4 exert myself at- all, 
' and was accordingly rare up to the sesond | baloory. 
| Ae “a ake ee aye been, Ip. thes rt 
“Fire!” was. cried, have been on the water white 
‘was reported that the steamer hid a hot shaft, | 
never Baw anything cause such a violent panic as 
-mere opening of Music Hall doors causes before a 
j Sym: a ; rehearsal. ‘ 

Se My sent directly behind the two young ladies 
: meup étairs,and took out “Margaret 
* with which to utle the hour of waiting. © 
‘ture was Brahms’s Tragic,” but a preliminay 
‘tertainment waz in store for ms in the conv n of 
the two dameels, than which even my book was less at- 


‘ne tall git’) bézan talking, and her tone Was 80 au. 

di | b tha Fiount no mrt by in following 

mean tragic. O, do you remember what fun we had & 
1g German class the w ater, we went thé Berlilz 
hool? Wasn't Herr —— fine, and di 


ecru- 


we 


. 
5) 
a 


so 


ee 


tem fi8 


it j is coming in now? 


a little stiff black horse hair tassel, a sort of cross | 


A part i the Harold Symphony, 
Berilos! I sbought Reinecke wroi 


‘dnt sods bo 
icy—** but per | belie eres another one, 
You kyo of people sometimes write music to the 
same thing. There are ever so many ‘Stabat Maters’ you 
know. O, now!I know, Hilda, Reinecke didn’t write 
“the Harold Symphony. It was the Manfred musio he 


|. Hiuda—“Of course It was; I knew all the time. Look, 
here are the words of Miss lin’a song, and they 
‘are allin French; do help me translate it... Whata fun. 
py \ite for a song: ‘Non j@ né veux pas chanter,’ ‘ 
f not wish to sing,’ righ what it says, len’tit? if 
the singer didn’t want to sing, how did the song ever 
; get sung?” (Prolonged gisgle. behind their pro- 
grammes.) Roe | 
' Here the audience began to come in, and Lucy von. 
tinued: “O, thera’s Mabel! Who's that with her? Is 
_ that the new suit she was going to have made at Rosen. 
'baum’s? Don’t the sleeves fit elegantly? I don’t be. 
lieve she could lift her hands to look through her opera 
glass, if she tried.” 


Here the conversation was interrupted, that Mabel’s | 


attention might be attracted. After considerable wav. 
ing of handkerchiefs, this was accomplished, and a ge- 
ries of claborate deaf and dumb signals was continued 
for some time. Soon the orchestra began to come in. 
i the young ladies resumed their audivie com. 
ments. 
_ “QO, there comes Loeffler. He doesn’t look the least bit 
like a German, does he? I think he Jooks just as Amer- 
icanas possible. See. Do you know who that man 
There, that one; he jooks like the 
pictures of Schumann or Schubert or some of the great 
musicians. He’s a new one this year, I think. I came 
down in the car with one of the new men that Mr. Gericke 
just brought over this year, and I knowhe cou dn’t 
speak English. He lookedas if he should scream if 
anybody said ry eye to him. And I did hope the 
conductor would ask him if he wanted to pay for two 
or one, just to see what he’d do. It must be awful not 
to be able to speak Ppaiish. Shouldn’t you think it would 
be very hard work to keep a whole orchestra 
sang once in a chorus, an 
watch the conductor and your notes at the same time 60 
| as to know when tocomein. And just think how much 
| harder it must be for the conductor, because he has t 
| keep the run of all the music,and keep turning the 


to play, and whether he wants him to play loud or soft. 
+ But Mr. Gericke and Mr. Zerrahn always seem to havé 
/ an arm or a hand, ora head or an oyebrow ready for 
‘every part. I don't see how they ever co it.” 
_. Here the conversation ceased at the beginning of the 
overture, but was continued in the intervals botwrel 
; the numbers when sounds like “Huyler’s’’ aod ‘“Cotil 
} lon’? reached my eurs. 
_ But I am free to confess that my interest in those t#0 
girls detracted oonsiderably from my attention tos 

rv good programme. LOUIS MADISOY. 
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| when he is playing. What is his solo, 


oing. I] 
it was dreadfully difficult to | 


leaves of the score, and let every man know just whet| 


wre 


“‘Bostéle Symphony Concert.Go 


The eighteenth concert of the Boston PBS esl tren Shep p 


chestra at Music Hall, last night, attrac a Jarge au 
| dience, despite the unfavorable weather. The p 
ance opened with Brahme’s fine Tragic O 
| was readin a broad and very impressive style, and 
played with admirable precision, clearness and bril- 
liancy. The work, however, has some very dry mo- 
‘ments, in which ft is difficult to discover the composer's 
intentions amid the web of polyphony he has woven 


No, } with no more apparent motive than to perplex the 


listener in his attempts to discover the _ prin- 
eipal strand. A Suite by Bach for flute, violins, 
viola, violoncello and contrabass, with ac- 
‘companiment for plano by Robert Franz, was 
| played in a delightfully crisp, firm, and artistic man- 
ner, especially the fugue movement, which was ac 
cented with a notable firmness. The fi 


‘{ogly out of tune through the entire work, particularly 


in those passages written for the middle and lower com. | — 
pass of the instrument. The Suite itself bears a like- teen 


ness to every other of its kind by the same master, and 


though very interesting to the musicians, contains but Me ay vr 
little that is pleasing, save the clearness and the easy } thems 
fluency of the contrapuntal writing. There is doubt: | Py. 


orm. | 
Overture, which | 


ute was distrese- | 
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was charming, and” me the or: 

‘climax, with exquisite brilliancy and a fluency of 
execution. She was cordially recalled after each éffor 

twice after the last. The programme for the next con. 
cert is, overture, “Penthesilea,” Goldmark; ¢ ee oy 
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for piano in D minor, Mozart; “Siegfried Idyl,” 
“ner; and Beethoven's seventh . } soloist 
will be Mrs. H. H. A.Beach, ey? THe 


Campanari’s absence from th Ai 
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less something of heresy in such comment upon any}, 
music by Bach, but that much of it is dry and unin- | > 
spired, despite the extreme beauty of the musicianship | 
and the wonderful resources of invention in the com-/| 


We must confess that we 
the of 


to have made 
the composer 


Miss Gertrude Franklin and 
xe Harold y is a 
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-over-demonstrat 


‘follow in 


on. Had he been as pat a composer as he 
was a writer for the orehestra, his tame would 
have had a longer perpetuity than seems likely to follow 
it. Wagner has surpassed Berlioz upon his own 
ground, and this work, despite its power and its many 
beauties, begins to show sigus ef age. In many por- 
tions of the symphony that formerly impressed by 
thelr daring originality, a flavor of mere Clap-trap bas 
come to the snrface, The first movement remains the 
noblest part of the work. What follows has lost much 
of ite earlier effect. It was wee ere by Mr. Gericke 
with magnificent spirit, and with 4 richness of color 
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‘Bach suite, consistimy of overture 
nande, bourrée 1, bourrée 2, polonaise, 
de, menuet, badinerie, made a very 
ty, having its first hearing here 
Ve ‘ it has been recently 
d with Robert Franz’s piano ac- 
ments, and these were well played by 
wu. Foote. The several numbers of 
eomposition are full of graceful, metodi- 
‘ideas, and inthe reading given the work — 
Mr. ( ericke its beauty was made fully ap- 
“%. The Brahms’ overture madea very 
resting introduction to the evening’s pro- 
nme, and was played in a most excellent 
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Went to t Sympliony Reiiéarasal last week, and, 
not havitig d réservéd Séat, stood with the srowd o 
Hatiilton Blase until the doors of, Mitéic Hall ghoul 
| open at half past oné. Directly behind me; also, wait- 
ing. .to srtin, rere two stylish girls; who attracted and 
Held my {interes Stor, the first moment. One was tall 
and dark, and wore some Kind ,of platy, aes ain 
elothe:, with a tall hat; which 1 afterward had th 
_ pleasure of dodging as ofien as I wanted to #8¢@@, &ny- 
thing upon the stige. The second young lady was 
small,and worea suit of cloth resembling a horse- 
‘blanket in texture, and t:immed with some queer 
curly black atuff that looked like the hair of a King 
Charles spaniel. The 6oitbined honse. nd-dog effect of 
her costume was astonishing to my baé@Helor mind. But 
her ha: was really and literally the crowning piec3. ft 
was covered with the horse-blanket material and 
trimmed with the dog-like oinament, and on the front 
was a little stiff black horse hair tassel, a sort of cross 
between a biacking-brush and a miniature hearse- 
plume, that stuck up exactly inthe middle. My ecru- 
tloy was iot«rrupted then by the opening of the doors. 
I prepared to be genervuus in a crowd composed chiefly 
of Jadies 4:d not pu-h. But my conscientious deter- 
mination Was wholly twunneceasary. didn’t and 
cory ‘t ptish.. Those two nmiaidens behing mt car- 
ried me up-stalrs. At first; the fe:ling of knuckles in 
my back made ms furious, but I soon discovered that 
with such motor power I need tiot exert myself at all; 
an was accordingly shoved wip to the sesond baloony. 
Here let. me say that,I have been. in theatres when 
“Fire!” was cried, I have been on the water when 1 
was reported that the steamer had a hot shaft, but. 


t went to the 


or 


anyway? O, just a part in the Harold Symphony, 
Why. it says 1i’s by Berlioz! I thought Reinecke mt 
the Harold Symphony, didn’t you, Lucy?” 
Lucy—"Yes, but perhaps Berlioz wrote another one. 
You know lots of people sometimes write music to the 
same thing. There are ever 30 many ‘Stabat Maters’ you 
know. O, now! know, Hilda, Reinecke didn’t write 
the Herold Symphony. It was the Manfred music he 
wrote.” 
Hiida—“Of course it was; I knew all the time. 
here are the words of Mies Franklin’s song, and they 
are allin French; do help me translate it. Whata fun. 
ny title for a song: ‘Non je ne veux pas chanter.’ ‘No, 
I do not wish t» sing,’ thav’s what it saya, len’tit? {t 
the singer didn’t want to sing, how did the song ever 
get sung?” (Prolonged gi;sgie behind their pro. 
grammes.) 
Here the audience began to come in, and Lucy won. 
‘tinued: ‘O, there’s Mabel! Who's that with her? Is 
that the new suit she was going to have made at Rosen. 


Look, 


baum’s? Don’t the sleeves fit elegantly? I don’t be. | 


_iieve she could lift her handa to look through her opera 
glass, if she tried.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted, that Mabel’s 
attention might be attracted. After considerable way- 
ing of handkerchiefs, this was accomplished, and a ge- 
ries of claborate deaf and dumb signals was continued 
for some time. Soon the orchestra began to come in. 


Then the young ladies resumed their audivie com. | 


ments. 

*O, there comes Loeffler. He doesn’t look the least bit 
like a German, does he? I think he looks jut as Amer. 
icanas possible. See. Do you know who that man 
is coming in now? 


There, that one; he Jovoks like the | 


pictures of Schumann or Schubert or some of the great | 


musicians. He’s a new one this year, I think. I came 
down in the car with one of the new men that Mr. Gericke 
just brought over this year, and I know he coudn't 
speak English. He looked as if he should écream if 
anybody said anything to him. And I did hopo the 
conductor would ask him if he wanted to pay for two 
or one, hap to see what he’d do. It must be awful not 
to be ableto speak —. Shouldn’t you think it would 
be very hard work to keep a whole orchestra going. | 
sang once in a chorus, and it was dreadfully difficult to 
watch the conductor and your notes at the same time 60 
as tv know when t»comein. And just think how much 
harder it must be for the conductor, because he has to 
keep the run of all the music, and keep turning the 
leaves of the score, and let every man know just when 
to ged and whether he wants him to play loud or soft. 
But Mr. Gericke and Mr. Zerrahn always seem to_ hare 
an arm or a hand, ora head or an oyebrow ready fol 
every part. I don't see how they ever do it.” 
Here the conversation ceased at the Beginning of the 
overture, but was continued in the ivtervals between 
_the numbers when sounds like “Huyler’s’’? and “Cotil 
, lon’? reached my ears. 
But I am free to confeas that my interest in those (#0 


girls detracted considerably from my attention 04h 


verv good programme. LOUIS MADISON. 
Snel aneiatiteltedinetneneienes oeteneneemmceenrs ovr emer cate eeeeetioaeememane 


never sAW anything cause auch a violent panic as the: 


mere opening of Music 
Symphony rehearsal. 
1 tovK my seat directly behind the two youn 
who had lifted ine up stairs, and took out * 
. Kent” with which to beguile the hour of waiting. 


la dies 
argaret 
The 


Hall doors causes before a | 


| 


/ overture was Brahms’s Tragic,” but a preliminary en. | 
tertainment wae in store for ms in the conversation of , 
the two damsels, than which even my book was less at- | 


tractive, 
The tall 


| dible that I found no difficulty in following : 


gir! bégan talking, and her tone was #0 au. 


“What's the oyerture, Hilda? O, tragieche—that must | 


mean tragic. 


, do you remember what fun we had &! 


the German class the winter we went. to thé Berlilz 
school? Wasn't Herr —— fine, and didn’t we bother 
him awfully? Have you ever read any German since 


we left the class? No? Neither have lL. 
isa Suitein H moll? There isn’t an 
Moll means minor or major, doesn’t it 
which? I’m going to as 
next lesson.” 


Tell me, what 
H in the scale. 
Do you know | 
my teacher when I take my 


Then Hilda began (Hilda was the party with the! 
blacking-brush attachmentto her hat)—*O, Mr. Knel- 


sel’s going to play the violin. 
there any difference? 
itely? 


No, 1s the viola. 


Is 
Don’t you think he plays erquts- 
e¢ pute so much feeling into it! And hia face is 


just transfigured when he is playing. What is his solo, | 


| 
i] 
4 


| 
| 


€ 


: 


| 
| 


-—ejpal strand. 
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ae | exquisitely perfect intonation were h | 
Boston Symphony Concert.§o"™ in the andante, which was interpreted and aus ty ae 


| with perfect finish 

The eighteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or-| pression. Later in the aveningene. a PA: age of ex- 
chestra at Music Hall, last night, attracted a Jarge au as chantez,” from Isouard’s opere” “E, Bill veux 
dience, despite the unfavorable weather. The perform. Loterje,” a dainty and piquant aria. ch .. B ny de 
ance opened with Brahme’s fine Tragic Overture, which uaint and pretty mel odie: “In this Verve ye pe its 
was read in a broad and very impressive style, and desiaved her versatility, and su ~ ith © dainte 
played with admirable precision, Clearness and bril-] delicacy that was charming and? in the daloty 
liancy. The work, however, has some very dry mo- f climax, with exquisite peniikher aad" om florid 
ments, in which it is difficult to discover the composer’s | execution. She was cordially reca'lled after wore of 
intentions amid the web of polyphony he has woven; twice after the last. The programme for ha on : ort, 
Nate ~y fn bi gery a“ pg yt -: cert is, overture, ‘Penthesilea,” Goldmark; concerto 

stener 10 6 ~} for piano in D minor, Mozart; “Siegfri “~- | 
A Suite by Bach for flute, violins,/ ney. y } egiried Idyl,” Wag. | 
viola, violoncello and contrabass, with ac: wil'te Mire Bn ae symphony. The soloist 
companiment for plano by Robert Franz, waa : , 
played in a delightfully crisp, firm, and artistic man- 
ner, especially the fugue movement, which was ac 
cented with a notable firmness. The flute was distress. 
ingly out of tune through the entire work, particularly 
in those passages written for the middle and lower com. | 
pass of the instrument. The Suite itself bears a like. | 
ness to every other of its kind by the same master, and 
though very Interesting to the musicians, contains but 
little that is pleasing, save the clearness and the easy 
fluency of the contrapuntal writing. There is doubt. 
less something of heresy in such Comment upon any 
music by Bach, but that much of it 1s dry and unin- 
spired, despite the extreme beauty of the musicianship 
and the wonderful resources of invention inthe com- 
poser, is undeniable. We must confess that we 
did not exactly understand the meaning of 
the plano which every now and then came 
clucking curiosity into prominence without seeming to | 
fit in anywhere and witn a timbre and tone effect that | 
were not in barmopy with the other instruments. 
Whence authority is revived for adding a piano pirt to 
an orchestrai work by Bach, does not appear. If the 
score must be tampered with upon that princi- 
ple of improving Bach's works which seems 
to find recognition, it would have been more 
judicious and nota whit more presuming to have made 
the changes in the instruments for which the composer 
wrote the work. We must not omit to pay due tribule as such presents most delighttul contrasts 
to the musicianly and discreet manner in which with the sombre coloring of the first movement's 
Mr. Arthur Foote played the piano Te Pte Bo followed immediately by the brighter 
Berlioz’s symphony, “Harold in Jtaly,” ended gtrain, then the march and song of the pilgrims. 
the concert. The work which was listened to the love-song of the mountaineer and the rather 
with great attention and heartily and appreciatively ap- over-demonstrative orgy of the brigands, as they 
plauued, is abnuudant in rare beauties. It shows the follow in the successive movements. The viola 
composer's familiar vain struggle to inyent melody of. solo, which throughout pictures the sad character 
a Jarge and dignified character, and the paucity of | of Harold, was rendered with excellent taste and 
his creative faculties generally in a thematic djrec-| expressive effect by Mr. Kneisel. The suite in 
tion; but it also shows with great power his; H. moll was the more enjoyable because of its 
complete control over the resources of orchegtra-| position on the programme, so peculiar is the Bach 
tion. Had he been as great a composer as he} flavor, and so strikingly in contrast with all mod- 
Was & writer for the orehestra, his tame would | ern music. The piano accompaniment arranged 
have bad a longer perpetuity than seems jikely to follow | by Robert Franz (and played by Mr, Foote) was a 
it. Wagner has surpassed Berlioz upon his Own! a great addition. The best portion of this suite is 


Campanari’s absence fron | 
teal died om the symphony or- 
chestra will be greatly deplored. 2 > 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. The eigh- 
teenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra Satur- 
day evening was interesting both In the selections 
themselves and in their excellent arrangement. 
The programme included: Johannes Brahms, Tra- 
gische Ouverture; Louis Spohr, Aria (“Ah Cruel 
Theseus! ’’) (first time); Joh. Seb. Bach, Suite in 
H. moll, for flute, violins, viola, violoncello and 


contrabass; Nicole Isouard, Aria (Non, je ne 
veux pas chanter); Hector Berlioz, arold Sym- 
honie (viola solo by Mr. Franz Kneisel.) Soloists, 
iss Gertrude Franklin and Mr. Arthur Foote, 
The Harold symphony is a romantic work, 
characteristics which offer opportunity for the 
most varied emotions, and which, when well ren-. 
dered, as they were on Saturday, cannot fail to | 
hold the hearer in the same way that the poem 
itself, when read by a practiced elocutionist, would | 
retain to the end the interest of the listener, I¢fs° 
a graphic musical representation of the in-/ 
cidents described in Childe Harold, ~ ands 


ground, and this work, despite its power and its maby | in its midst, when a fascinating movement is fol- 


} beauties, begins to show sigus of age. In many por- Jowed immediately by another movement most 


| Of Its earlier effect. It was interpreted by Mr. Gericke 


| Viola obligato was played by Mr. 
; Showed himself no less a master of this Instrument than 


,; whose first contribution to the concert 


lovely in its simple grace. Brahms’s Tragic Over- 
ture was well renderea by the orchestra, so that 
it served to introduce the programme with a 
leasurable work. Miss Franklin sang two selec- 
ions of opposite character. Her voice is pure 
and full, as is weil known, but Saturday 
night she did not do full justice to the Spohr aria, . 
As against the voice Itseif nothing could be said, 
but she rendered the music with too much mechan- 
ical care and with too little real emotion. She did not 
seem to carry herself into the idea of the music, | 
The aria ‘‘ Ah, Cruel Theseus ” is odd_ in this re- 
pect; its ‘‘ tunefulness ” consists not of a@ regular 
melody, as popularly understood, but is a serie 
of short, beautiful successions of notes, each § iC- 
cession being the feature noticed for ity 
rather than the combined series. The programme 
for next Saturday is as follows: ©. Goldmark, 
overture (Penthesilea) ; W. A. Mozart, concerto in” 
D minor, (Cadenzas by Beethoven) ; R. agner, 
Sliegiried Idyll; L. von Beethoven, Symphonie No, 
7,in A major. Soloist, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Mrs, 
Beach plays for the benefit of the free-bed fund of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. ov --a%. — 


tions of the symphony that formerly impressed by 
their daring originality, a flavor of mere Clap-trap has 
come to the snrface, The first movement remains the 
noblest part of the work. What follows has lost much 


with magnificent spirit, and with @ richness of color 
that brought out every salient pojotin the work with 
perfect eflect. The first movement was read in a mgao- 
ber surpassed by none of the conductor’s previous 6uC- 
cesses Of the season. The oichesira acquitted itself of 
its trying task in its best and largest manner. ‘The 
ranz Kueisel, who 


he is of the violin. His work iv the opening movement: 
Was exquisitely done, and throughout, the delicacy and 
the retinement of his performances were of the most ar- 
listic nature. The soloist was Miss Gertrude Fransglin, 
was an 
and by Spohr, “Ah, cruel Theseus!” The work differs 
in style from any we have heard by that composer, the 
slow movement perhaps excepted. The orchestration 
throughout is more elaborate and richer than we gen- 
erally find in Spohr. Jt probabty belongs to a period in 
the Composer’s career before the manney with which he 
is now identified bevame fixed. It is, however, a strong 
and effective work, dignified in style and in spirit. 
Miss Franklin, who was in fine voice, interpreted it 
vith a broad and wholly artisticfeeling. She declaimed | 
the trying recitative with vigorous dramatic power, and 
the warmth, purity, and sweetness of her voice and her 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The 18ta of the series by the Symphony 
Orchestra was given in Music Hall Saturday 
eveniug, the programme being: . ne 


Johannes Brahms, Tragische Ouverture. 
Louis Spohr. a. (“Ah Cruel Tpeseus!’’) 
(First time.) 
Joh. Seb. Bach, Suite ia H. moll, for flute, violins, 
viola, violoncello and contra- 
. bass. (Piano accomponiment 

a _ by Robert Franz.) 
Nicole Isouard, Aria. (Mop, je 2e veux pas chan- 


er. 
lic ctor Berlioz. Harold Symphonie. 
(Viola solo by Mr. Franz Kneisel,) 
Harold inthe Mountains, Scenes 
of melancholy, of happiness 
and of Joy. , 
March of the Pilgrims, chsating 
the evening praver. 
Serenade of a Mountaineer to his 


Bacchenale ‘of the Brigands. Remi- 

: niscences of the pi evious scenes. | 

Comparison with Beethoven’s ‘*Egmont” 
overture suggests itself by the presentation of 
the “Tragische’® of Brabms. Though ian the 


‘‘Tragische” the element of fate is less domi- | 


nant and relentless, its mood is so intense, and in 
construction the overture is so strong and seri- 
ous, that Brahms here becomes the disciple of 
Beethoven, But where Beethoven wrote with 
an iron pen Brahms points his with a diversity 
of touch; his sternness is mixed with entreaty; 
bis woe by the note of hope. The Bach, or the 
Bach-Franz suite is arather needless presenta- 
tion of one of the score or more of ins‘rumental 
pieces, hitherto in manuscript, which are no in- 
considerable portion of Bach’s composition. 
Why Mr. Franz tacked on the pianoforte need 
not trouble us; he evidently has the same pas- 
sion for .creating ‘‘arrangements’”’ that Mr. 
Gericke has for playing them. The suite 
is in nine movements, four of which only 
were played. Given the pliant flute with the 
strings, the composer finds a bit of freedom, a 
license so to speak, in their combination, 
Which the strings alone would not saggest. 
The suite begins with an “Overture,’’ which 
presents a fugue as its second subject, then 
follows, as perfermed on this occasion, 
‘Rondo,” “Sarabande” and “Bourree.”” The 
movements bespeak their writer in every mea- 
sure; strict conformity to rule, perfect construc- 
tion of parts, seriousness of outline and pre- 


cision of development, are Bach’s characteris- 
ties, and this suite conveys them straight to the 
listener. But, as has been said, the flute softens 
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their formality and makes many a merry turn 
in rordo or sarabande without marring a 
euphouious outline. As performed Saturday 
evening the first flute player was quite too merry, 
and his untuneful playing and inartistic phras- 


SOR d 


i 
. ; 


|| istenee. The “Harold”? symphony of Berlioz, 
though suggested by Byron’s “Childe Harolc 


Fi lin’s. quality, both as vocalist and artist. We 


are: 
seems not unlikely the mirror of its own singu- 
larly erratic author. Perhaps the orgy ef the 
final movement, which violently repudiates all 
that is good to laud the excitement and pleasures. 
of sin, should not be taken literally ; but in the ex- 
treme of its contrast do we at least see Berlioz’s” 
own prediction of his unrequited art, an in nerl-" 
tance so diffuse, so magnificent, that it took 
years to overcome the frowns of commonplace 
judgment. The viola, which throughout the 
symphony is emblematic of a restless, moving, 
unbappy soul, be it Byron’s or Berlioz’s, is like 
an oracle of destiny. It enters the purity of 
mountain life and the prayer of the Pilgrims 
without embracing either; the revelation of a 
pure affection, as in the “Serenade of the Moun- | 
taineer to His Beloved,”’ does not melt him, and | 
he becomes engulphed in the turbulence and 


nockery of mere sensuous pleasures. Never. 


strictly within the bounds of symphonic writing, 


the “‘Harold’’ is yet more amenable to form, 


and, always excepting the monody of the viola, 


which pervades the whole work, is more cohe- 
rent than the “Symphonie Fantastique.” “Its 
performance (though we did not personally 
bear the last movement) was fully as vital 
and as brilliant as that of the ‘Symphonie Fan- 
tastijue.”’ ‘Lhe first movement was like the un- 
fulding of astropbe in some noble poem; the 

second conveyed with great delicacy the march 

otthe pilgrims and the alternating chant of their 
Cevetions; the third, with its gay ritornello, the : 


ineme of the mountaineer’s love song, and the 
roice of Harold, presented an effective contrast, 
while of the carneval of the last movement, 
which gives voice to all the daring combinations - 
of instruments that Berlioz himself knew, We 
can easily picture the result of Mr. Gericke’s 
interpretation. Miss Gertrude Franklin sang 
tbe Spohr aria and the excerpt by Isouard, | 
which is from an opera comique. The Spohr 
aria is distinctively a grand song; in scope and 
treatment it is heroic, and Miss Franklin’s en-— 
terprise in preparing it demands more than per-— 
functory mention. in the very dramatic recita- 
tive her style was large and free, and the aria 
was supg with great expression. Spolir’s music 
is ever so noble and potent that, while in style 


be knew only conventional boundaries, he is. yet | 


a master of form, and because of an indefinable 
something, which may be called  sinceri- 
ty, he reaches both musician and lay- 
man. The song by Isouard is a dain 
piece of pyrotechnics made familiar here by Mr, 
Henschel. I'he two arias showed Miss Frank- 
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gg be sey hae Sueioal 
to expect a voice to execute in brilliant 
‘above the staff, and in fortissimo, and 
be beeded for any cause save curiosity. Mr. | 
Geri¢ke’s accompaniments were somewhat too 
assertive. At the next concert Beethoven’s sey- 
en bisy mp ony, Goldmark’s ‘‘Pentheslied”’ overs | 
“ture, and the exquisite ‘Siegfried Idyl’’ will be 
“layed, and Mozart’s pianoforte concerto in D_ 
‘minor, with Mrs. Amy Marcy Cheney Beach as 
‘soloist. A foot-note in Saturday night’s pro- 
& ram pe announced that ‘‘Mrs. Beach will play 
for the benefit of the free-bed fund of the Mas- 
‘sacbusetts Geveral Hospital.” It would be quite 
as upprecedented to say “Mr. Smith plays in 
order to pay for shingling his house,” or “Mr. 
Per x ‘appears at the earnest solicitation of Mrs. 
'P., who needs a new sacque.’’ In one case the | 
performer does not want the money, and in the 
her says why he wants it, and neither attitude 
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R. VOLKMANN....CONCERTO for Violoncello op. 33 

Allegro moderato; Vivace ; 

Tempo primo— Vetiay INO 8 

INTRODUCTION to Third Act. 
(The Mastersingers.) 

J. RHEINBERGER..WALLENSTEIN SYMPHONY. 


I. Introduction. (Allegro con fuoco.) 

II. Thekla. (Adagio non troppo) 
III. Wallenstein’s Camp, (Allegretto.) 
Chaplain’s Service. (Poco piu moderato.) 
Wallenstein’s Death. (Moderato ; 
Poco piu mosso ; Allegro vivace ; Adagio; 
Tempo primo.) 
SOLOIST «oes -cooeeeeeeMr.. Fritz Giese, 


The Roman Carnival was splendidly given. 
The oboe did some excellent work, and the new-— 
comer who handles the first oboe begins to blend 
much better with the orchestra than formerly- 
The strong crescendi in which flute and picalo are 
so important were also excellent. Altogether the 
performance was better than even the excellent 
one given us by Theo. Thomas last season. Mr. 
Giese received a cordial welcome, and, if I except 
the opening of the work, his playing was up to his 
own high level. He is certainly the peer of any 
violincellist in America, and his instrument is the 
best I have ever heard. 

The Wagnerian number was also excellently 
shaded. In fact; instead of indulging in a con- 
tinued string of superlatives I may state here, that 
the concert was technically the best which Mr. 
Gericke has given us. The shading was generally 
perfect, and the only faults were an occasional 

timidity of the trumpets, and indistinctness of the 
deeper brasses. 


R. WAGNER 


IV. 


. Camp’ 


The Wallenstein Symphony is certainly tragic 
music. It is too constantly gloomy to be very 
popular, bit I must say that I find it tremendously 
impressiv ‘It has some of the lofty rugged 
touches . Schumann in it, and a march in the third 
movemej; has all the desolation and mournfulness 
of Berlioz’s March to execution. ‘ Wallenstein’s 
' iS a Magnificent movement, recalling Raff's 
great military movement in the Lenore Symphony, 
March rhythms seem-to cross and recross the 
stage, but the sketch evidently follows” Schiller’s 
picture of the Camp rather than strict history, 
The poet, it will be remembere:, portrays the ad- 
ventures of many different nations, brawling, quar- 
reling, gambling, and roystering, yet yielding to a 
rough sort of discipline. 

The tone picture of Thekla seems to me rather 
subjective than objective. It does not tor example 


‘ picture the maiden flying among the wild crowd of 


fugitives and deserters, only to see the grave 
of her lover Max Piccolomini. What a _pic- 
ture Berlioz would have made of this strange 
flight! But Rheinberger gives the 


subject a 


_ higher treatment, and idealizes rather than makes 


it graphic. The passages for the muted violins in 
this movement are full of beauty. 
The last movement is full of sombre _ bitterness. 


The mourrful meditation of the Duke of Fried- 


' land, the bursting of the doors, and the assassina- 


tion, are all portrayed in music of darkest color, 
and a mournful coda brings the work to an end. 
Such music is deeper than merely a succession of 
pleasing sounds and ought to be heard more than 
once to be understood. I suppose that some 
auditors found the symphony tedious, but I must 
say that it was, as Artemus Ward would say—‘‘a 
sweet boon” to Louis C. ELSON. 


5 


._ aes 


At the Symphony Concert. 

The programme presented at tne 
symphony concert last evening included a 
greater variety of numbers than Mr, Ger- 
‘ieke has generally given. Brahms’ 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. ¥,,...' 
— 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHSTRA. 


The programme ot the eighteenth pncert, given — 


in the Music Hall last Saturday ever \g, was— 
ai) 


Brahms: T ec Overture.. 

Spohr :Aria, “Ah, Cruel Theseus.”’ 
Bach: Suite in Bminor, for Flute, . .olins, Viola, 
’cello and bass. (Pianoforte accompaniment 
by Robert Ze) 

Aria, ‘“‘Non, je ne veux par chanter ”’ 
Berlioz: Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Harold en Italie,” 


Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. 

Brahms’s noble overture, which, at every suc- 
cessive hearing, seems grander and grander, was 
Ccapitally played. The Bach suite was a more 
than interesting novelty; as it has been 
asked what Franz’s accompaniment has to 
do with this composition, and by what 
right Franz thus enriched the score, let it be an- 
swered that this accompaniment is the part, or 
rather fills the place of the part, which Bach him- 
self used to play on the harpsichord in almost all 
of his instrumental composition; a part which he 


never wrote out, but merely indicated by the 
wora **Cembalo,” and by thorough-bass figuring. 


There was little propriety in setting Mr. Foote, 
who played this accompaniment in a wholly artis- 
tic way, down on the programme as a “‘soloist’’ 
(vile phrase!)—likely enough it was an oversight; 
Mr, Foote was really the accompanist, in the full- 
est sense of the word. The suite itself is a work 
which one must hear more than once fully to ap- 
preciate and enjoy it; but a single hearing is bet- 
ter than nothing, and one -was heartily glad to 
2e6 it on the programme, One was not glad, how- 


and with the most adventurous phrasing that the 
mind of man ever conceived. Berlioz’s ‘Harold’ 
Was grandly played; indeed, this is the first time 
that we have had a really adequate performance 
of the obbligato viola part. Mr. Kneisel played it 
exquisitely, with a full, large, rich tone, and with 
perfect appreciation of the dreamy, poetic char- 
acter of the music. The instrument he played on, 
too, is worthy of notice. It was a viola ‘as is a. 
Viola ;"’ we fancy, one of the aew so-called altvio- 
ten, for which the Meiningen and Bayreuth or- 
Cchestras have become famous. These instru- 
ments represent a return to the old-fashioned 
larger make of violas, a return which was strongly 
advocated by Wagner. As for ‘‘Harold en Italie” 
itself, it has always seemed to us, as a whole, the 
least interesting of Berlioz’s four symphonies. 
But there are great beauties init; the exquisite 
and poetic slow movement and the quaint sere- 
nade are, of themselves, enough to make the work 
live. Miss Franklin still pursues the admirable 
plan she adopted a few years ago, of singing im- 


sl kee ees St ot — "een WF, 
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Can say emphatically that her singing comes so 
near to the mark that her attempting 
them is very well worth while. If neither her 


| 


Gertrude Franklin and Mr. Arthur Foote. 


~ + Sha teeth oe ap | dy her r us , 
“y ’ I iF 


. She is at least able to sing them with sufi 


telligence and security to place 
fore the listener in their true 
and, we repeat, she . is 


one we have who can do so. Indeed, she ig a very 


valuable singer and one entitled to great respect. | 


Her singing of both the songs on the programme 
was very good indeed and calls for high praise, 


| The next programme is— 


Golamark, Overture (Penthesilea); Mozart, Con- 
certo in D minor (Cadenzas by Beethoyen); Wag- 


about the only | 


| 


/ 


ner, Siegfried Idyll; Beethoven, Symphony No. 7, 


in A Major, 

Mrs. MH. H. A, Beach willbe the pianist; Mrs 
Beach plays for the benefit of the free-bed fund of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. ~ ‘ 

Boston SympnHony Concerts. —The  pro- 


gramme for the eighteenth symphony concert 
was as follows: 
Aria, Louis Spohr; Suite in H noll, Bach; Aria, 
‘‘Non je ne veux pas chauter,” Isonard; Harold 
Symphonie, Berlioz. The soloists were Miss 
That 
the programme compared favorably with its pre- 


| decessors in the series, whether judged from pop- 
ular or from artistic standpoints, will scarcely be 
claimed. The Tragic Overture has none of the 
Vigorous traits, warm coloring and originality 


which its title, not to mention the reputation of 


its composer, might lead one to anticipate. On 
ever, to hear the flute part played all out of tune, | on 4 


/ 
/ 
| Nevertheless, between Brahms and Berlioz as | 


represented on the programuine, the former ap- | 
A more thor- | 


the contrary, the music is instinct with that de- 
generate kind of romanticism and mystery with 
which modern composers are apt to coquet. 


peared at an immense advantage. 
oughly odious selection bearing the name of sym- 


phony than the Harold hodge-podge of Berlioz, it 
would be difficult to imagine. The only wonder 
is that so much music fit for she street hand- 
organ should ever have been so wonderfully well 
orchestrated. ‘The introduction of the Bach suite 
in the concert was something to be thankful for, 
despite its old-fashioned and antique character. 


To praise the form and what ‘in literature would | 
be called the style of the suite would seem super- | 


fluous. Ibe addition of a pianoforte part to the 
suite, most judiciously and tastefully presented 
by Mr. Arthur Foote,'is probably justified if not 


’ incited by the thorough bass figuring of its com- 


poser, and certainly Robert Franz does not ap- 
pear to have taken undue liberty in carrying out 
the composer’s intention. None but musicians 
could have appreciated the difficulty with which | 
Miss Franklin had to contend, and which she 
overcame with most commendable zeal in pre- | 
senting the aria by Spohr. The music of the | 
aria, with all its trying intervals, was at every | 
oint thoroughly mastered, and the lady’s per- 
ormance was a better triumph of executive skill, 
united with a high order of conceptive ability, than 


we have known any other artist to display at the | 
symphony concerts. 


Her achievemeut with al | 


h sut its justice of intonation, conscientious fidelity and 
© fully _musicianly feeling, could not have been more 
‘one — emphatic in showing Miss Franklin to be a ¢ém- 

per mistress of technical. difficulties. 


Miss 
ranklin was clitracterized by the same super 


‘qualities in rendering the aria by Isonard, her | 


Tragische Overture, Brahms; 


| 
' 





adequate assistance 
| in the accompaniments to her arias, a 
certain heaviness and coarseness being noticeable 
in the ensemble, which, so far from assisting the 
artist, must have proved considerable of a hin- 
drance. ~ ) | : 
ice ee eee 7 
It is said that the rivalry between the Boston G/ode and 
Boston Herald has recently assumed a musical phase. It hap- 
pened in this wise: The musical critic of the former paper had 
just come in from the symphony concert, and was preparing to SEASON 1885-86. 
write his review. Enter chief editor: ‘‘ What was up at the con- 
cert to-night?” ‘‘Oh, a big work, the ‘ Harold’ Symphony.” 
‘©What! Who wrote it?” ‘‘ Berlioz.” ‘‘ Here, Jim, run over to BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTRA 
Professor Paine (the greatest composer in the world) and tell him 
some Eye-talian has got up a Herald Symphony, and let him send 
us a Boston Globe Symphony at once, in time for our Sunday edi- MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


tion.” —Musical Herald. 


AIX. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20TH, AT 8, P..M. 


PROGRAMME. 


C. GOLDMARK, OVERTURE. (Penthesilea. ) 


et) 


W. A. MOZART, CONCERTO in D minor. 


(Cadenzas by BEETHOVEN. ) 
Allegro.—Romanza.—Rondo.— Allegro assai. 


FF ae! 


.- > a 
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R. WAGNER, SIEGFRIED IDYLL. 
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L. von BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONIE No. 7, in A major. 


Poco sostenuto; Vivace.—Allegretto.— 
Scherzo, Presto.—Allegro con brio. 


SOLOIST: 


MRs. H. H. A. BEACH. 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 





Lack of space forces brevity regarding the romane 

MUSIC, Cow ff tic seventh symphony. The sweeping scales ot the 
nlsianhiniiliipaiitadiniiiaiepil ff introduction were grandly given, but the vivace was 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. begun unaccountably slow. The allegretto, a per- 


The concert of iast night presented a varied pro- } fect picture of brooding in music, was excellently 
gramme, ranging trom Beethoven to Wagner. Per- | Performed, but the Scherzo went rather unequally, 
haps the work which was least understood by the | the orchestra lagging at times. But, if the orchestra 
public was Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” many think- | Jagged, the audience did not, for many went home 
ing it an operatic selection, and others imagining | D¢fore the end of the exceptionally long programme. 
that itis a good specimen of Wagnerian orchestra- 


tion. It is a separate orchestral work intended to | MUST C q boii lic | 
| | . . 


celebrate the happiness of the Wagner family in 


Luzerne, and is named in honor of Wagner’s only Boston Symphony os ee 


s0Tl Siegfried. As it W as intended as a The nineteenth concert of the Bos Symphony Or- 
family affair, it is scored for a very small | chestra wae given at Music Hall Jast\nicht. A large 

‘ audience was present. ‘he performances began witt 
orchestra, and has none of the gorgeous tone color: Goldmark’s poetic but over-long overture | 
ing of Wagner’s more public works, but it is a good } **Penthesilea,” to which every justice was done 

eo ~ a hod of iut by both conductor and orchesira. It was followed by 
specimen of tfe master’s method of in erweaving Mozart's wonderfully beautiful and ever new concerto | 
leitmotiven, and the ‘“Theme of Peace,” and ‘‘Sieg- | in D minor, a, A, ere - the long — of the | 
ae | , Tevia ™ . com poser’s works in nd, and a composition that : 
fried, the Rock of the World,” both from the opera has been unaccountably neglected by our planiete. It 
of “Siegfried” are present almost continuously, the was played by Mrs. H. HS . Beach (Miss Amy Marcy. 

lath ae a . eney), Who was acco one of the most cordial o 

| former appearing In the fifth measure, and both receptions. Her performance of this work was delight- 
_| being blended in the finale. The best clue which we j fully and artistically sympathetic from beginning to end. 
| can give to the meaning of the work is a translation ‘The more delicate phases of the work were marked 
| ' .. Oy exquisite refinement of taste, purity of style and 

of the poem with which Wagner dedicates it to his warmth and tender grace of expression, w ile the 
wife The version was made by the writer of this { meus pains aoe ne Sate — given = 

‘| Ber eae Many: ats equal fire and largeness of style. e naive an 

review on the occasion of the first performance of pe bel romanza waa interpreted Ina manner no less 
the work at the symphony concerts a year ago. naive and chaste, and the spirited episode in the mid. 

ee ; dle of the movement was played with rare clearness 

Thy sacrifices have shed blessings o’er me, and beauty of effect. In fact, it was perfect Mosart 
And to my work have given noble aim, playing throughout, and as refined in feeling and ex. 

And in the hour of conflict they upbore me, pressiveness as it was satisfying in results. The fine 
Until my labor reached a sturdy trame. . Beethoven cadenzas afforded the artist ample oppertn. | 

Oft in the land of legends we were dreaming, nities for the display of her fluent and polished 


Those legends which contain the Teuton’s fame, twice 
Untila son upon our lives was beaming, 
Siegfried must be our youthful hero’s name. 


For him and thee in tones I now am praising. 
What thanks for deeds of love could better be, 

Within our sovls the grateful song upraising, 
Which in this music I have now set free? 


And, in the cadence, I have held united n 
Siegfried, our dearly cherished son, and thee; am 
And ali the harmonies I now am bringing 
But speak the thought which in my heart is ringing. 
The performance of this week was steady and com- 
mendable; especially the clear tones of the horn in 
the Liebesentschluss motive, with the bright tones | 
of the flute—Bird motive’—above. The accelerando ers oo 
in the Siegfried figure, and its repetitions was a good Corts * 
point of Mr. Gericke’s reading. 

Mrs. Beach (Amy Marcy Cheney) played with 
| more breadth and beauty of shading than ever. 
She perfectly caught the spirit of the Mozart con- 
| serto, and her work was like a beauticul reflection 
», Ot the refined touches of her  teacher—Carl 
| Baermann—in the same school of playing. The last 

cadenza, the double trill of the finale, and the sfor- 

zando ‘effects were especially praiseworthy. The 
| Goldmark overture to Penthesilea (‘to Petersilea,” 
| One auditor remarked) is a most dramatic work, but 

its form is one that is decidedly out of the. common. 

Its coda seems especially irregular, but is powerful 
| for all that. 


hd } 
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cert in Musie Hall, | 


“THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme presented by Mc. Gericke for 


the 19th symphony concert was* 


Goldmark, (overture, (Penthesilea.) 
Mozart, Concerto for piano forte in D minor. 
! (Cadenzas by Beethoven.) 
Wagrer, Siegfried Idyl. 
Beeihoven, Symphony No. 7in A major, Poco sos- 
tenuto; vivace—Allegretts ~ Presto; 
Presto meno assai; Allegro con rt io. 


To the music-loyer Beethoven is his Sv tke- 
peare, and Homer and Virgil and the seventh 
Symphony his Hamlet, his Olyssey, bis .12.1eid, 
it is therefore unfortunate that so many of those 
who prize a hearing of it could have heard 
only a portion played on Saturday evening owing 
toit being placed last in a programme which 
took more than two hours to perform. Yei ii 
would seem that for once, all not bound to the 
(cll of some suburban curfew, might remain 


_ more than tbe usual time rather than spare a 


s'ogle number from a programme so iateresting 
and so well plauned. But we suppose “the 
_ Symphony’s the thing’ up to a certain hour on'y, 
_ and that fashionable procedure takes precedence 


} |} Over inusical consistency, even in Boston’s 
| highest temple. The symphony seemed rever 


£0 fine before, and although the reading given it 


|| was exciting rather than reposeful, the effec: 
| Was the more exhilarating. ‘Che introduction oi 


_ the seventh Symphony is like the tread of an in- 
vading army preluding a néW gospel; the uoward 
sweep of the strings in such n ble unisons being 
its key-note. The constant play of expression 
and mood throughout the Symphony mirrors 
Beethoven’s boundless resources, his gift of 
Originality as well as_ bis Original vse 
of accepted methods. Where is there 
another moment in the literature of the 
orchestra like the allegretio of this symphony, 
where with such slight material so wonderful a 
movement is resolved. And the presto-is the 
very essence of jollity; as if an uncouth giant of 
& an, serious and portentous, had dared to as. 
sume the frolic of a stripling, and had distanced 
him. The interrupting trio (meno-assai) calls 
a halt to his exuberance, but only for an instant. 
for in rush the quarter notes of the presto again, 
1 undismayed revel. In the allegro con brio the 
hand of the composer becomes sterner, if the 
| strong accents of the opening phrase mean apy- 
| thing, and itdevelops to a point of great impres- 
siveness. The performance of the last movement 
| Was vigorous, and although not unprecedented 
in point of tempo, the edges of some phrases had 
t) suffer. In the vivace of the opening movye- 
ment the yet untamed oboe did ¢ome rather 
stolid work; but the effect of the interpreia - 
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~ | chord playing (introducing the march move-— 
| ment), the overture was effectively phrased and 


read. The Siegfried Idy! we had not happened 


to hear*before, and that it proved disappointing. 
is in itself a surprise. But the reason of it is 
evident; the incentive to its composition was 
lecking, aud the shades of Wagner will forbear 
if we say that the fact of having a son Siegfried, 
was mistakenly taken by him as excuse for some 
miriature note weaving as if it were another 


| Tristan to command his powers. The Mozart 


concerto for pianoforte was played by Mrs. H. 


Hi. A. Beach (Amy Marcy Cheney), and in it her 


own exquisite musical sense, her refined style 


; 


and fluent execution found their happiest oppor- 
tunity. One regrets that so fine a musical ep- 


dowment as hers should be withdrawa from a 
p-ofessional career. ‘The next programme, with 


Mr. Campanari as soloist, is: F. Mendelssohn, 
Overture, (Fingal’s Cave). L, Spohr, Violia cor- 


certo, inG major, No. 1i, op. 70. L. von Bee- 


thoven, Oveiture, (Curiolanus). IF. Liszt, Dante - 


symphony. I. fnferco LU. Purgatorio, Ladies’ 


chorus In the second part of 180 yoices, 


an | “TS 
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SYMPHONY CoNCcERT. A very long conc ert Was: 
that of Saturday evening, the nineteenth i 4 


| Symphony Orchestra Course, too long for any! ut 


_L. von Beethoven, symphonie No. 7, in A_ 


_ture made a splendid beginning. It has so | 
Charms, all varied, and yet all in unity with 


audience could enjoy this selection, while @ 


U 


; 


exceptionable occasions, The two hours of musi¢ | 


ha Be 


this time were, however, most enjoyable. The | 


programme was: C. Goldmark, overture (Penthe- 
Silea); W. A. Mozart, concerto in D minor (Caden- 
zas by Beethoven); R. Wagner, Siegfried — ayll: 


soloist, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach,  Goldmark’s over- 
same thought. Even the least classical in the 


most classical would also listen with pleasure. Tf 


' 


true and simple grace. A large number of 


offers good chances for players to disp ' ‘ ig 
abilities as soloists, and the short solos we! 


“ 
» eee Se 


each case well done, while the orch tr: » 2 
whole, followed admirably Mr. Geri 6’8 bat 
especially in the quick cnanges of tim 


Mrs. Beach, well remembered under hers a 
name ot Amy M. Cheney, played the conee 
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sonal friends had paid their tribute to her s 
merits by augmenting the audie o, but { 
warm applause was not excelled by the many’ 
though personally strangers to the pianis 
were glad to welcome ler nh upon the col 
stage. The romanza and the rendo were 
cially well rendered, the deep poetic 
former findiug a eh 


ese 


WwW ] — nterpretat on. 
agner selection was interesting for sey. 
sons, but the nd Beethoven 


delight of the evening. Every one of ¢ 
chosen this Sev: Symphony as on 


” 


tion as a whole, was significantly fire, }® 


The ‘Penthesilea’’ overture does not prc 
| Sent Goldmark in his most brilliant hue, 
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| | ‘The symphony concert last Saturday was of un-— 
usual length, as I have already intimated in the 
preamble of this letter, but it was very interesting. 
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It presented the old school and the new in rather 
a vivid contrast, going from Goldmark to Mozart. 
and from Wagner to Beethoven; nevertheless the 
audience kept up a sustained interest until the very 
masterpiece of the concert was reached—Beet- 
hoven’s impressive Allegretto—and then folded 
tents, like the Arabs, and silently (?) stole away. 
Here is the list: 


C. Goldmark. 
W. A. Mozart. 


Overture. (Penthesilia.) 

Concerto in D minor, (Cadenza 
by Beethoven.) Allegro.—Ro- 
manza.—Rondo.—Allegro assai. 


R. Wagner. Siegfried Idyll. 


L. von Beethoven. Symphonie No. 7, in A major. 


Poco sustenuto; 
gretto.—Scherzo, Presto,—Alleg- 
ro con brio. 


SOLOIST, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


The Penthesilia overture was splendidly given, 
It is a work which seems rather strange in form, 
its coda being especially odd. But Goldmark 
seems to be changing the overture form, and 
bringing it nearer to the standard of a symphonic 
poem, The gorgeous tone-coloring and the strik- 
ing contrasts of the work were remarkable. ‘The 
first oboe deserves especial notice for the manner 
in which it was played in prominent portions of 
this work, and also in the Siegfried Idyll. 

The pianist was throughout admirable. Since 
her marriage, (she was Miss Amy Marcy Cheney) 
she has intended to leave the stage, and her share 
of the proceeds of this concert was devoted to a 
charitable purpose; we earnestly hope that a career 
begun with so much promise, may not end merely 
in the domestic circle. Her conception of the con- 
certo was in the highest sense artistic; no display, 
no tours de force (although her playing has gained 
both in feeling and breadth recently), but every- 
thing clear and well balanced and _ intelligible. 
There was more than areflection of the sound 
musical judgment of her teacher—Carl Baermann 
—in the work. The Siegfried Idyll, written in 
honor of Wagner’s wife and son, is not one of his 
ambitions works, and certainly does not glow with 
the tone color he uses so powerfully in larger 
compositions, but it is a good example of his use 
of leitmotiven, and we may mention the following, 
which appear in the work, and which have refer- 
ence to the life of the hero Siegfried: 

1st. The Friedens melodie—melody of peace— 
which appearing on the strings, is interwoven 
through the entire composition. 

ad. Siegfried des Weltenhortes motif. This is 
given chiefly to the woodwind, although as it ap- 
pears many times in repetition, it is played on 
each of the instruments of the small score in turn; 
this motif is constantly combined with the former 
one after its appearance and reiteration. 
the cadence both appear interwoven, 


the many repetitions of this motif. 


3d. Liebes entschluss motif, which appears on the — 
horn (and was excellently played) and which is in- 
tertwined with the Bird motif (woodwind) alluding | 
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| cert, Mr. Gericke again exhibited that utter dis- 
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» in D minor (Cadenzas by Beet- [ 
1ec he not paid attention to the protests of his critics, 
and substituted a more praiseworthy judgment | 
for the stupidity he had previously shown. Long | 
before the concert closed on Saturday evening, | 
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. The ‘‘Penthesilea” overture ,» which m ight have 


' cidedly the best thing of Goldmark’s that has yet 
been given here. It seems throughout on a higher 


plane than the “‘Sakuntala.’’ The performance by 


the orchestra was admirable at every point. Mr. 
-Gericke’s reading of the Siegfried Idyll was the 


most intelligent and sympathetic that we have yet: 


: heard, It showed the composition in a new and 
vastly truer light. Here, too, the orchestra did 


‘wonders; only one little effect might have been 
made somewhat more of—the wooden wind, espe- 


-Cially the clarinets, might have attacked that sin- 


gle measure, where all the song-birds twitter to- 


gether in chorus, athought more boidly. This 
effect was more tellingly done at the old Harvard 
musical concerts than we have heard it done 
since, To be sure, this effect is rather picturesque 
than essentially musical, and is not of overwhelm- 
ing importance; still it is there, in the score, 
and, after once hearing it, one does not 
like to miss it. But tor the rest, every 
shade of beauty in this poetic composition was 
done ample justice. The immortal A major sym- 


phony was given absolutely superbly. Mozart’s 


D minor concerto is a work of such absolute and 


regard for the limits of human endurance that 
earlier in the season threatened to involve the 
symphony concert series in a well-merited fatal- 
ity, and would have done so undoubtedly, had 


scores of the audience had left the hall, and as it 
is reasonable to presume, the feeling of disgust 
was general, not simply at the length of a pro- 


| gramme that required over two hours for its per- 
formance, but for the stupid idiosyncrasy. that 
was shown in about as ill-balanced a selection 
as could have been imposed upon an intelligent 


audience. Considering the selections, however, 
with regard to their individual merit, there is 
much to commend. The overture was 

mark’s ‘*Penthesilea,” a work that is overflowing 


with rich musical conceptions, the merit of which ! 
rformed here } 


was fully recognized when it was 
before; but as with all works of real value, a 
more intimate acquaintance increases admiration, 
and by familiarizing the mind with a form that 


‘is entirely remote from the conventional tram- 


mels of the mere imitators in musical art, allows 


the appeal made to the imagination and taste to 


have full scope and be properly appreciated. 
That a work «4 any composer who has not been 
dead for more than half a century is the offspring 
of genius, is the last thing that musical critics 
seem disposed to admit; but it is difficult to 


divine beauty that one is glad to hear it, even in 
* understand how there can be a dissentient to the 
the large Music Hall, where its effectiveness is } verdict that Goldmark’s ‘‘Penthesilea” is one of 


much impaired by sound-absorbing space. 
Beach, who was enthusiastically received by the 


audience, played it very beautifully indeed ‘| 3 
especially tine was her playing of the Romanza | have guide 
(second movement); she struck the true key-.. 


Mrs. | the veal creations in music. 


Not a trace of bor- 
rowed thought can be found in it. Its workman- 
ship alone proclaims that study and learni 
the pen of its author. The dares « 
was executed with remarkable fire, firniness and 


note of Mozart’s grace. Beethoven’s cadenzas are ‘ delicacy ; in short, with every quality desirable 
‘more effective in this concerto than any of 


to be sure, is not saying much. Beethoven 
put into his cadenzas the current pianoforte vir- 
tuosity of his day, and the result was that, in his 
Own concertos, these cadenzas were decidedly 


iess brilliant, in a virtuoso sense, than many a 


its own 


passage in the body of the concertos themselves. 
When Beethoven wrove music simply for the sake 
i ac ge : effect, he was not one jot in advance 
his time; it was only when he wrote music for 

jake that he made vast strides, techni- 
 wellas,musically, into the future, But 
tte virtuosity of Beethoven’s day was 
ce of that in Mozart’s time, 
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in an orchestra, .The executants evidently en- 
joyed their task, as did the hearers the perform- 
ance, and they played con amore. Possibly the 
season of music would have been incomplete 
without a performance of Wagner’s ‘‘Sigfried 
Idyll,” but ina concert that even without the 
twenty minutes of dreariness that it imposed 
seemed oyer-crowded, it was more than ever un- 
welcome. _Wherein the Idyll expresses anything 
that is either mentally or spiritually suggestive 
of an earnest soul’s experience, it would be diffi- 
cult to determine; but to the contrary, it seems 
to have been incited by some internal physical 
disturbance, such, for example, as might have 
its comp< with a-heavy delirium, and 
subject for a country doctor. It is 
in the heaving, yearning, chaotic and welte 
of Mozart’s D minor concerto. by Mrs. H. H. A. | 
Beach was indeed ‘‘a musical treat of es | 
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The symphony concert last Saturday was 
usual length, as I have already intimated i 
preamble of this letter, but it was very intere 
It presented the old school and the new inr 


“to Siegftied’s coniprehension of the language of 


the songsters. ‘I;he Slumber motif of Die Wal- 


kiire appears onde only. I venture to speak a 
little in detail of tthe work, for, as far as I know, it 


has never had a setting forth of its themes in print. 
The poem with which Wagner dedicates it to his 
wife is worthy of study, as it explains the scope of 
I have made the following free trans- 


a vivid contrast, going from Goldmark to Mc 
and from Wagner to Beethoven; nevertheles 
audience kept up a sustained interest until the 
masterpiece of the concert was reached—I the work, 
hoven’s impressive Allegretto—and then fc lation of it: 
fe oy api ner 0). Ree & Thy sacrifices have shed blessings o'er me, 
C. Goldmark And to my work have given noble aim, 
W. A. Mozart. And in the hour of conflict they upbore me, 
Until my labor reached a sturdy frame. 


Oft in the land of legends we were dreaming, 
Those legends which contain the Teuton’'s fame, 

Until a son upon upon our lives was beaming, 
Siegfried must be our youthful hero’s name. 


For him and thee in tones I now am praising, 
What thanks for deeds of love could better be, 

Within our souls the graceful song upraising, 
Which in this music I have now set free ? 


And, in the cadence, I have held united 
Siegfried, our dearly cherished son, and thee ; 
And all the harmonies I now am bringing 


Overture. (Penthesilia.) | 
Concerto in D minor, (Ca¢ 
by Beethoven.) Allegro. 
manza,—Rondo.—Allegro 


R. Wagner. Siegfried Idyll. 

Symphonie No. 7, in A m 
Poco sustenuto; Vivace.— 
gretto.—Scherzo, Presto.—A 
ro con brio, 


L. von Beethoven. 


SOLOIST, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


The Penthesilia overture was splendidly gi 
It is a work which seems rather strange in fc 
its coda being especially odd. But Goldr 
seems to be changing the overture form, 
bringing it nearer to the standard of a symph« 
poem, The gorgeous tone-coloring and the st ing. 
ing contrasts of the work were remarkable. The Beethoven symphony went best in its finest 
first oboe deserves especial notice for the man movement, the allegretto. The scherzo, was some- 
in which it was played in prominent portions what ragged in its attacks, but in its trio the horn 
this work, and also in the Siegfried Idyll. _ deserves a word of praise, And further deponent 

The pianist was throughout admirable. Si sayeth not. —, 
her marriage, (she was Miss Amy Marcy Chen ‘ie. Louis C, ELson, 
she has intended to leave the stage, and her sh 
of the proceeds of this concert was devoted to a 
charitable purpose; we earnestly hope that a career 
begun with so much promise, may not end merely 
in the domestic circle. Her conception of the con- 
certo was in the highest sense artistic; no display, 
no tours de force (although her playing has gained 
both in feeling and breadth recently), but every- 
thing clear and well balanced and intelligible, 

There was more than areflection of the sound 
musical judgment of her teacher—Carl Baermann 
—in the work. The Siegfried Idyll, written in 
honor of Wagner’s wife and son, is not one of his 
ambitions works, and certainly does not glow with 
the tone color he uses so powerfully in larger 
compositions, but it is a good example of his use 
of leitmotiven, and we may mention the following, 
which appear in the work, and which have refer- 
ence to the life of the hero Siegfried: 
1st. The Friedens melodie—melody of peace— 
which appearing on the strings, is interwoven 
through the entire composition. 
ad. Siegfried des Weltenhortes motif. This is 
given chiefly to the woodwind, although: as it ap- 
pears many times in repetition, it is played on 
each of the instruments of the small score in turn; 
this motif is constantly combined with the former 
one after its appearance and reiteration. Even in = 
the cadence both appear interwoven. Mr. Gericke 
made a good effect by giving an accelerando to— 
the many repetitions of this motif. 
3d. Liebes entschluss motif, which appears on the 
_ horn (and was excellently played) and which is in-— 
. tertwined with the Bird motif (woodwind) alluding | 
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_ The ‘‘Penthesilea” overture, which might have 


-peen called a symphonic poem, strikes'us as de- 


Cidedly the best thing of Goldmark’s that has yet 
been given here. It seems throughout on a higher 
plane than the “Sakuntala.”” The performance by 
the orchestra was admirable at every point. Mr. 


_Gericke’s reading of the Siegfried Idyll was the | 
formance, but for the stupid idiosyncrasy. that 


ve Salk: Bach, $00, the ore pry was shown in about as ill-balanced a selection 


most intelligent and sympathetic that we have yet 
heard, Itshowed the composition in a new and 


wonders; only one little effect might have been 
made somewhat more of—the wooden wind, espe- 
cially the clarinets, might have attacked that sin- 
gle measure, where all the song-birds twitter to- 
gether in chorus,athought more boldly. This 
effect was more tellingly done at the old Harvard 
musical concerts than we have heard it done 
since, To be sure, this effect is rather picturesque 
than essentially musical, and is not of overwhelm- 
ing importance; still it is there, in the score, 
and, after once hearing it, one does not 
like to miss it. But tor the rest, every 
shade of beauty in this poetic composition was 
done ample justice. The immortal A major sym- 
phony was given absolutely superbly. Mozart’s 
D minor concerto is a work of such absolute and 


Goldmark: Overture “Penthestlea.” ee 
Sosnrts. Gomoerta in’ D minor (Cadenzas by Beot- | 
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his programme for the nineteenth symphony con- 


| SYMPH! | | cert, Mr. Gericke again exhibited that utter dis- 
rogramme of the nineteenth concert, | regard for the limits of human endurance that 


given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, | earlier in the season threatened to involve the 


symphony concert series in a well-merited fatal- 


ity, and would have done so undoubtedly, had 
he not paid attention to the protests of his critics, 


and substituted a more praiseworthy judgment 
{| for the stupidity he had previously shown. Long 


before the concert closed on Saturday evening, 
scores of the audience had left the hall, and as it 
is reasonable to presume, the feeling of disgust 


| was general, not simply at the length of a pro- 
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gramme that required over two hours for its per- | 


as could have been imposed upon an intelligent 
audience. Considering the selections, however, 
with regard to their individual merit, there is 
much to commend. The overture was Gold- 
mark’s **Penthesilea,’’ a work that is overflowing 
with rich musical conceptions, the merit of which 
was fully recognized when it was performed here 
before; but as with all works of real value, a 
more intimate acquaintance increases admiration, 
and by familiarizing the mind with a form that 


‘is entirely remote from the conventional tram- 


mels of the mere imitators in musical art, allows 
the appeal made to the imagination and taste to 
have full scope and be properly appreciated. 
That a work by any composer who has not been 
dead for more than half a century is the offspring 
of genius, is the last thing that musical critics 
seem disposed to admit; but it is difficult to 


divine beauty that one is glad to hear it, even in } understand how there can be a dissentient to the 


the large Music Hall, where its effectiveness is 
much impaired by sound-absorbing space. 


audience, played it very beautifully indeed; 
especially fine was her playing of the Romanza 


note of Mozart’s grace. Beethoven’s cadenzas are 
‘more effective in this concerto than any of 
his cadenzas to his own concertos are; which, 
to be sure, is not saying much. Beethoven 
put into his cadenzas the current pianoforte vir- 
tuosity of his day, and the result was that, in his 
Own concertos, these cadenzas were decidedly 
less brilliant, in a virtuoso sense, than many a 
assage in the body of the concertos themselves. 
When Beethoven wrove music simply for the sake 
of virtuoso effect, he was not one jot in advance 
of his time; it was only when he wrote music for 
its own sake that he made vast strides, techni- 
se y a8 well as, musi ,into the future. But 
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‘verdict that Goldmark’s ‘‘Penthesilea” is one of 
Mrs. | the real creations in music. 
Beach, who was enthusiastically received by the ot thought can be found in it. Its workman- 

' ship : 
‘have guide 
(second movement); she struck the true key-:. 
delicacy ; in short, with every quality desirable 


Not a trace of bor- 


roclaims that study and learni 
the pen of its author. The wo 
was executed with remarkable fire, firnminess and 


alone 


in an orchestra, .The executants evidently en- 
joyed their task, as did the hearers the perform- 
ance, and they played con amore. Possibly the 
season of music would have been incomplete 
without a performance of Wagner’s ‘‘Sigfried 
Idyll,” but in a concert that even without the 
twenty minutes of dreariness that it imposed 
seemed oyer-crowded, it was more than ever un- 
welcome. Wherein the Idyll expresses anything 
that is either mentally or spiritually suggestive 
of an earnest soul’s experience, it would be diffi- 
cult to determine; but to the contrary, it seems 
to have been incited by some internal physical 
disturbance, such, for example, as might have 
aff ‘its comproaet with a-heavy delirium, and 
a ‘subject for a country doctor. It is 
at least , 
in the heavi 
at it imposes. 
of Mozart’s D minor concerto. by Mrs 


kneyed phrase, we know ; 
itis strictly true, and because we | 
other equally expressive. It was 


order,” a 


to discern anything like an Idyll || - 
, yearning, chaotic and weltering ||. 
The performance || 
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unnecessary for Mrs. Beach to play more than 
the opening allegro of the concerto in order to 
prove how high she deserves to rank as a pianist, 
not only from the executive point of view, but as 
s worthier qualities than mere mechanical 

. She thoroughly understood and sympa- 

ed with the composer, who, psychologically, be- 


came part of her own gifted nature, while his 


chaste and classic music was at her finger’s ends. 
Hence, in addition to a rare mene Hs her play- 
ing was distinguished by the intelligence which 
one might expect from an artist of mature years, 
but whieh from her seemed extraordinary. It 
was the clearest possible reading of the music 
that one could have beard, while it through- 
out manifested a reverence for the text, which 
seems to be growing temporarily out of fashion. 
After some recent experiences with the reading 


of classical pianoforte music, it was a pleasure to | 
find so young a pianist willing to interpreta great | 


master’s utterances with accuracy, and at the 


same time without a trace of the transcendental- 
ism, under cover of which so many faults are_ 
excused or made to pass as merits. Mrs. Beach | 
was, applauded enthusiastically, and several 
timés recalled. The concert ended—and after 
ten o’clock—with Beethoven’s seventh ‘yi ony,. 


which was unusually well played and wit 
just tempos. | 


“NINI wHNTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


ot, tre ‘ 
oe id Gericke’s eccentricity in the matter of 


‘Programmes, which bas been happily ueid in 
a 1@ck for some time, found expression on Satur- 
a Ay evening last at the symphony concert, the 
nore ba Of which—nearly two hours and a quar- 
ter—proved atest to which the endurance of a 
Ker, - considerable proportion of the audience 
Was quite unequai. This programme consisted 
of four long works, each one of which, moreover, 
de serves and demands a fresh ear and an at- 
‘tent mind,—Goldimark’s “‘Penthesilea”’ overture, 


Nis 


Moz art’s D minor pianoforte concerto, Wagner's 
“Siegfried Idyll,” and Beethoven’s seventh 


4 yur phony. From these numbers the third could 
@ been perfectly well spared; and yet its in- 


‘Sertion inthe programine could not help sub- 
‘Berving one good purpose—that of rendering tne 
‘Mstener devoutly thankful that Wagner con- 
‘tented himself wate 20 minutes ef this mellifluous 
‘Maundering, instead of going on, as he appa- 
Fently might easily have done, for a couple 
ot or so, tor the full stop, when 
atl it comes, brings a conclusion no more 
Mefinite, a climax no more resultant, than might 
‘ aaV N been had ina dozen other places by the 
Same winding up of some threads and cutting 
oif of others, wherepy the formless evolution and 

DV olution are finally persuaded te cease. And 
| it « ne good more derived from the hearing of 
this “*Idyil’’—a quickened sense of joy and grati- 
ie that Beethoven had lived, together with a 
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cent, as individual, and as encouraging, 
‘in their simple selves and in each new 
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"he orchestra, regarded as a unit, aid the best 
ot work, and $8 much to be adimred and com- 
mended for the care and strength with which it 


maintained its Standard of performance to the 


end of theevening. Goldmark’s “Penthesiiea,” 
whieh is far too long to pass for an vuverture, and 
ought really to be called a symphonic poem, re- 
quires a good deal of romantio feeling as it foi- 
lows the ccurse of the brave but 
luckless Amazon, from her expectations 
ot triumph to her aeath at the 
hands of Achilles, and the sad funereal 


scenes which end het proud career; the con- | 


certo needed delicacy and suboxdination, the 
“Idyll,” neatness, perfect eguilibrium anu 
placidity, and the symphuny, full joy and tender 
melancholy of teeling, power and eloquence of 


expression, all tempereu to richness of volume | 
and reserve of delivery. There was a good deal | 


of difference to be noted in the obbiigato playing, 
especially in the “‘Siegfried’’ and in the rendo ef 
tue concerto; the ’cello, the horn and the oboe 
(who seems to have made a permanent improve- 
ment in his tone) were all excellent, bus the fiuto 
was agaii too often at fault, both in intonation 
and in phrasing. 

The concerto, which is but infrequently heard, 
is perliaps rather fanciful than iorcetul, and re- 
quires more finesse and taste tham verve or 
Vitality in the player; vet it ranks higher tor its 
freshness and purity then some critics are in- 
clined to place it, while the fact that Beethoven 


liked it and thought so well of it as to write | 
cadenzis Lor 16, is a strong indorsement of its — 


intrinsic worth. The pianoforte part was played 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (Miss Amy Marcy 
Cheney), and cne could but teel from  be- 
ginning to end how well the work 
and the player complemented each other. 
While Mrs. Beach was still occupied 
with the protession, freém which selfishness may 
be pardoned tor wishing she had not retired, she 


was eminent for the lucidity, the simplicity and 
the absolute truth of her readings, rather than 
for ardent urgency or powerful emphasis. ‘ihe 
same characteristics were evident on this oeca- 
sion, when she came out for an evening trom the 
quiet of her home te gratify the public anu to 
advantage a noble charity by the centribution to 
ite treasury of the honorariumformally due her 
asa eoloist. The brilliant, but still soft ana un- 
dazzling ease of the allegro, the smvuotiness, 
tender but unaffected of that romapce which 16 
18 Gasy to make lackadaisical. and the pearly pre- 
cision of the rondo, were all now but not unex- 
pected illustrations of the true artist, quick in 
native apprehension and patient im iaithful 


study. Mrs, Beach was gladly welcomed and ~ 


twice heartily recalied, | 
The next pre ramme promises well, It has 
two overtutes, Menidelssonn’s ‘Kingal’s Cave’’ 
and Beethoven's Coridlanus,” between which 
Mr. age? cg |) Whom it is pleasant to ses in his 
will ‘Spohr’s eleventh violin 
The symphony will bé Lisat’s Dante,” 
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SATURDAY, 


he vocal 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


A. CONCERT. 


FEBRUARY 27TH, AT 8; P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


». MENDELSSOLN. OVERTURE. (Fingalshohle. ) 


» SPOOR. VIOLIN CONCERTO, in @ major, No. 11, op. 70. 


. VON BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. (Coriolanus. ) 


» LISZT. DANTE SYMPHONY. 
lL. INFERNO. 


Il. PURGATORIO. 


Ladies’ Chorus in the Second part of 180 voices. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. LEANDRO CAMPANARI. 
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Boston Music Hall. LISZT’S DANTE SYMPHONY. 


THE COMPOSER’s intentions are but briefly hinted in the following abstract from 
an extended Preface to the score by RICHARD POHL. 

Liszt has treated the three parts of the Divina CoMMEDIA in two musical 
movements, only indicating the Paradise by the introduction at the end of Part 
II, the Purgatorio, of a choir of female voices singing the Magnificat. 


HONY ORCHESTR A | | I. INFERNo. In stern recitative, a blast of trombones and tuba hurl in our 
BOSTON SYMP et _| faces the terrible inscription over the gates of Hell: 


Per me si va nella citta dolente, etc. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


ERICKE, CONDUCTOR. | | / ‘*Through me the way is to the city dolent; 
a oe , Through me the way is to eternal dole; 


Through me the way among the people lost.* 


| Horns and trumpets give out the last line of the inscription: Lasciate ogni 
| | speranza, etc. (“All hope abandon,’’) in a phrase which reappears repeatedly in 

XXL. CONCERT. ‘8 | | new coloring and new intensity, to form a ruling motive of the piece. Then sets 
| | | in a swift, wild, frenzied movement, (Allegro frenetico), repeatedly marked pix 
7 | accelerando, until greater celerity would seem scarce conceivable, in which we 
| ' are supposed to hear— 

SATUR DAY, MARCH OTH, AT 8, P.M. 7 | **Sighs, complaints and ululations loud.”.... 

: | -  “Tanguages diverse, horrible dialects, 


PROGRAMME : | Accents of anger, words of agony, 
| And voices high and ‘hoarse,”’ etc. 
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| | Chasm on chasm opens before our eyes, leading from one infernal circle to an- 
J. BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major. | | : other, down to the bottomless depths of despair. We feel the hopelessness, we 
Allegro con brio.—Andante.— 1 | hear the cries of agony, the angry curses of the damned. 
Poco Allegretto.—Allegro. | | The storm subsides a moment, and we are relieved by the touching episode of 
(Second time.) | | Francesca da Rimini. We hear the lovers’ dialogue: Nessun maygior dolore, ete. 
|  (**No grief is greater than the memory of happy times in misery.”) It leads into 
an Andunte amoroso (in strange 7-4 measure) expressing the seductive charm of 
youth aud beauty, even amid the sobs of hell. But the stern motive: ‘‘All hope 
abandon,”’ suddenly breaks in again. The Allegro frenetico rages with renewed 
fury, until its final crushing repetition. 
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ONCERTO in D minor. 
Co eee Il, PurGatorio. Life itself is Purgatory to every soul that yearns and strives 


to turn away from the earthly, the temporal, the perishable, and sets before itself 
: the absolute, eternal Good and Beautiful, and hopes for its attainment. Sym- 

FR. SCHUBERT. BALLET MUSIC anp ENTRACTE, : phonic music here becomes of course religious. 
from ROSAMUNDE. As Liszt, in the Inferno, has brought into prominence the episode of Francesca 
| da Rimini, so here again he borrows a single picture from the poet. In the first 
measures he follows him through the first Canto. ‘The mild blue of heaven with 
softening influence greets Dante and his guide as they emerge from the realm of 
| terror. They hail the Dolce color d’ oriéntal zaffiro, (‘‘Sweet color of the oriental 
SOLOIST: | sapphire.”) The air is wonderfully soft and pure; scarcely a breath is heard. The 
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MR. R. JOSEFFY. 





stars still sparkle before the approaching splendor of the sun; a cloudless azure 
arches over the holy stillness. ‘This is the first, the beatific moment of redemp- 
tion. It is the moment when all the spectres of a rebellious self-will, the sneers 
of unbelief have died away; when ail the soul’s convulsions have subsided, and 
one breathes free again, without attaining yet to conscious knowledge. Peace, 
morning twilight, light without sun. The weary soul is not yet capable of an 
intenser life. —Such is about the meaning of the introduction (Andante. ) 

This soft, passive state is only transitory. Soon the soul’s latent forces and 
faculties revive, and with them an indefinite longing. ‘The more this develops 
itself, the deeper becomes the sense of weakness, of unworthiness, of utter ina- 
bility to grasp and realize the high ideal. Here begins the anxious struggle, ac- 
companied by a wholesome pain that tends to set us free; the sterile gnawing of 
envious helplessness in evil is transformed into prayerful repentance. Such a 
moment is perhaps expressed most pregnantly by Dante in the tenth Canto, where 
the sinners ruefully recall to memory the good and beautiful which they have not 
fulfilled. Exalted natures are bowed down by no feeling more than this. 

Here the main motive of the musie sets in choral-like. It is followed by a sec- 
ond theme, (lamentoso), one of self-accusation, resignation and inexpressible sad- 
ness. The fugue form here used affords the fittest frame for the incessant fluctu- 
ation of the feeling betwixt retrospect and hope. At the climax of the fugue the 
choral motive rears itself again with power, soon to relapse into humiliation and 
contrition, interrupted by laments in recitative, and then dissolves away entirely. 
Gradually the heavy clouds of an unutterable sorrow begin to lighten. ‘The 
Catholic intonation of the Magnificat sounds softly forth, (from a choir of female 
voices behind the scene, with an accompanying harmonium), announcing the 
deliverance through prayer, the ‘aspiration of the soul.’? We feel that a victori- 
ous repentance, struggling upward through the cireles of purification, leads to the 
summit of the mystic monntain, which lifts us up to Paradise..... The Poet, at 
the beginning of his Song of Paradise, still stands upon the height of Purgatory, 
and catches the reflection of that heavenly light, which his eyes can not as yet 


endure immediately. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


The programme of the 20th concert wis: 
F, Mendelssohn. Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,” 
L. Spohr. Seve: eh ache in Gmajor, No. 
" , 0 * . 
L. van Beethoven. Overturns (Coriolanus). 


iF. Laszt. Dante Symphony, 


| 


_tarks naturally lead to what, for the lack of a | 
betier word, may be styled a confession, that, ¢ 


[, Interno, 
Il. Purgator’o. 

Ladies’ chorus in the second part of 189 voices. 

Witb a hearing of Liszt’s “Dante” symphouy 
we are reminded of the strictures generally ex- 
pressed and shared by the Y'raveller during Mr. 
Gericke’s first season with the sy mphony orche:- 
ira, and until quite recently, concerning the 
narrowness Of his programmes, and their em- 
phasis of the severer classic school almost to the 
point of denial to anything that had not for 
generations been tributary to the Rhine. The 
point was fairly taken, for we were in danger 
of losing our musical balance and liberality by 
being denied the current wor's of the time which 
other cities were hearing through an uvbroken 
ecabbing cf tLe pest. That Mr. Gericke has been 
fairer to bis trust as sole arbiter of our orche-. 
tral destinies is apparent to those fawiliar with 
the symphony concerts of the past three months, 
and that he seems to be acting with his usual 
metro.omic accuracy is also evident, for he 
avoids excess in either direction. These re- 


alter the ‘‘Dante’’ symphony we realize how 
delicate 1s the ground upon which a lover of 
pure music stands when forced to ask for some- 
thing new and different: for when finaily we 
hear it and find nothing in it, it rather rasp3 our 
consistency to have to admit it and to realize 
that we desired to take the risk, when Beetho- 
ven, Schubert and Schumann are so inexhausti- 
ble. Yet the attitude is acorrect one, and as 
we enjoy the modern men with their newer and 
sicber instrumentation, we are equally capable 
of not accepting everything they write a3 au fair, 
though the composer of “Die Mei.t rainger” 
did write the Siegfried Idyl, and the hand that 


 ‘Fenned the ‘‘St. Elizabeth,’’ the ‘‘Dante”’ sym- 
phony. The ‘Dante’’ symphony is in two divis- 


ions, the Inferno and Purgatorio; the third part 
of the Divina Commedia being indicated at the 
end of Part 2 by a choir of female voices sing- 
ing the Magnificat. The most impressive mo- 
ment in the symphony is its beginning, where 
the Brasses read the inscription over the gates of 
bell; once inside the musical treatment is un- 
translatable. Imagination is, indeed, a first 
factor to the composer who treats such a theme, 
and there is every evidence that, although Liszt. 
is a abbe of the Catholic church, his idea of | 
the place of eternal ‘punishment shows bim to 


have absorbed much from Jonathan Edwards: 
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wildness of rhythm and of accent it calls 
into play all the features of orchestral 


invention which could possibly haye~ Scie 
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Suggested -by the lines of the poe. 
_Pausing for an instant, an andante amoroso 
movement pictures the episode of Francesca da 


— 
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Mr. R. Joseffy will play thes 
certo, his first appearance in B 


Rimini, a quiet, serene moment from out a chaos 
of improbability. The second movement, Pur- 
gatorio, is transitional; ‘t is inordinately long, . 
and alcbough there are passages of zreat beauty 
it is prolix, and fails to hold the attention. The 
mental processes which are common to a sou! 
passing through Purgatory, are conveyed in an” 
andante movement, though the extreme of that 
existeuce is indicated by asecond theme, Lamen- 
toco. With the entrance of the Magnificat,the mu- 
sic whick, accepting the Fugue form, has become - 
more buoyant end hopeful, iedicates the season 


of penance at an end, and a successful issue 
from Purgatory. The climax is musically strone. 


The performance of the symphony was effective, 


and,in the Inferno, often thrilling and powar- | 


ivl, Yet there was some uncertain chord-play- 

ing, and a falling off in the attack not pleasant 
orecord. Therewas some careful playing on 
he part of the various solo instruments called’ 
nto play in the andante of Part 2, and as hag 
been intimated, the end of the work was finely 
given, the chorus of female voices Singing ac- 
ceptably and following we'l the conductor’s lead: 


‘The performance of the twosverling overtures the; | 


bad place on the programme was an j"usiration 
(f the best work of which our orchestra is 
capable, and they were fine. The freshness and 
breeziness of the ‘‘Hebrides,’”’ and the impis- 
sioned, fateful lines of the ‘‘Coriolanus’’ be- 
spoke an integrity in music which was rot 
effaced by the more startling style of the sym- 
phony. Mr. Leandro Campanari played the 
Spohr concerto. No player from our local 


coterie deserves better of the public. He ig a. 


good artist, of the soberer type that less fre- 
quently parades in the society journal than in 

the schooi-room. To an earnest, straightfor- 

ward style be brings a fluent technique, while 
bis tme is vibrant and full, and often, as in the 

andante movement of the Spobr concerto, of the 
highest expressive quality. Inthe climaxes of 

the first movement there was a murmur of ap- 
plause in the audience, which is so unusual with 
us that Mr. Campanari should take it as a hich | 
compliment. At the end of the concerts he wa3_ 
presented with flowers, an event which to him 
seemed really unexpected. The reading of the 
concerto was in accord with good traditions, 
Mr. Gericke accompanied well, and the solo 
part, so beautifully difficult, gracious and musi- 
cal, had a really fine interpretation. At th o 
next concert the Brahms symphony in F major, 
No. 3, will receive its second performance this 
seascn; Schubert’s ballet music and Entr’ Acte, 
from ‘‘Rosamunde,”’ and Rubinstein’s D mino 


ane ‘: rs we = as “aie 3 ir. 
pianoforte concerto, complete the programme. 
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Miusic in Boston. 


Boston, February 28. 


Y absence from the city has prevented my sending you my 
weekly notice of the Symphony concert, and thus accounts for my 

silence. Having returned a few days ago, however, I was enabled to attend 
the twentieth concert of this season, which took place last night at Music 


Hall, with the following program : 


Overture (** Fingalshéhle ”’) emae ents oi AR Sarde ae eke 


Violin concerto, G major, NO. 11 Op. 70...+++eeee+se- cowbeeecbeus 
Overture, ** Coriolanus’’.....sseceseeerceerreeeeees ty oo0ns POSEROTOR 


Dante symphony........-see+ee LEER bee batee ceeees cook beses eee | 
I. Inferno. 


II. siuadecgeaache PTO Chorus in second part of 180 voices. 


Landro Campanari was the soloist. The terrible storm raging at the time 
caused but a slim attendance, fully one-third of the seats being unoccupied. 
This may have had a corresponding effect on conductor and orchestra, for 
certainly there was a perceptible lack of vigor and energy in all the perform- 
ances. The Mendelssohn number was, perhaps, the most successful number 
on the program and the Coriolanus the least. Mr. Campanari was unfortu- 
nate in having a string snap during his concerto, and being obliged to borrow 
Mr. Kneisel’s violin, on which he finished his performance. His playing is 
marked by grace and refinement, but more fire and sharper rhythmical ac- 
cents now and then would greatly enhance his renditions. The audience 
evidently enjoyed the concerto, as he was recalled several times. igs 

The Dante symphony as a composition is decidedly disappointing to the 
intelligent musician, I have heard it repeatedly, and under Liszt's own 
direction, and have always had the same impression, The first part, except- 
ing parts of the Francesca da Rimini episode, is scarcely to be called music, 
but is rather a fantasie on the chromatic scale and the possible harmonies to 
be put to it. When the basses descend chromatically the violins ascend 
ditto, or the basses ascend and the violins descend, or they chase one anothe. 
up and down, while every now and then the brass frantically interject some 
‘tones by way of balance and the trumpets in a scared way send forth re- 
peated blasts to gather the two much-scattered forces, which they at last 

succeed in concentrating on a single note of the kettle drum, which expressive 
instrument sustains the whole symphony, solo, for some dozen measures. 
Such is the *“‘Inferno.’’ The ‘‘ Purgatorio’’ opens very finely, but does not 
keep what it promises. 

The bape does not logically grow out of what preceded it, and the 
succeeding short coda is so cheap musically that one cannot help wondering 
that a man of Liszt’s genius could be so blind as to seriously consider it for a 

| moment, much less write it down and use it as the close of a large orchestral 
work, The performance, although painstaking, was not what it might have 
been. Spiritless is the best term to be applied to it. Next week we are to 
have the F major symphony of Brahms, the D minor concerto of Rubinstein, 


with Joseffy and Schubert’s Rosamunde ballet music and entre’acte. 
, Louis MAAS. 
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hitherto escaped, and to induce a hope that the 
future may be as merciful as the past; but that 
it should be interpolated into a course where- 
in no place can be found for new works 
which have been welcome in the _ best 
concerts of Europe, appears a8 wunreason- 
able as it certainly is exasperating. 
- And abeve ali, if this thing must be perfornfea, 
it ought tofallinto some clement season, when 
the air is still and repose tends toward that 
languor which only violence can stir, and not be 
made to show hew impotent it ig to fulfil its am- 
bitious purpese by crushing contrast with the 


myriad voices of a tumultuous wind, Asastudy | 
and exhibition of instrumental quality, this com. | 
position may rank with some music which Ber- , 


ioz has written, for the gloom of the bassoon, 
the mvysteriousness of a subdued trumpet or horn, 
the threatening of the viola, the profundity of the 
clarinet, the rushing richness of leng harp 
chords, the discomiert of the jarred cymbais, 
and thethrillof strings are ali shown superia- 


tively. But Beriliez, with all his extravagance, | 
had generally something to say which was greater | 
to him than ali usual meass of expression, and | 


which he was trying totorce into comprehensi- 
ble form threngh the materiality of orchestral 
combination, while Liszt seems to bave first set 


sounds, in the expectation that the listener 


would then find a meaning fer him and them. In | 
the “Inferno” there is small suggestion of tnat | 
| consuming ardor, which is to most religionists | 
the central idea of a hell—whetherit bethe | 
actual flame of the Catholic and the Calvinist or | 
the fiery horror and remorse of less pragmatic | 
minds. On the eontrary, an icy chill is the . 
prevalent characteristic of those windy gusts | 
_ which howl through it more like screeebing | 


Arctic sterms than tempests of passion; new and 
then, to be sure, there is a passage 
which might serve, in its cloudy and 
confused excitement, to depict a sandstorm 
inthe desert; but, as a whole, the movemeat 


| has no deep suggestiveness, no spiritual 
| value, and, if played without its title and its 


| 


elaborate synopsis, woutd seem significant only 
Of seméeverratic but insistent gale. The “Pur- 
gatorieo” is not much of an improvement upon 
the ‘Inferno’; it seems to be less windy, but not 


less noisy, and discord prevails there as nertina- | 
Ciously and persistently; now and then the - 


clamor of contending cries ceases to let asingle 


posed to be tha accents of compassion and ten- 


| unkindly, indeed,—and deep toned admonition. 


The fugue is dreary and so strangely distributed 
through the orchestra as to be inharmonious and 
ungrateful, and, altogether, this second state of 
the departed appears rather jess desirable than 

the first, fér even the magniticat for female 
velces—sung on this occasion rather weakly ana 
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The orchestra played so well as to merit z 


p 


about creating his wild phrases and strange | 
| that the audience not only approved hig 


phony Orchestra is to go outside New England — 
| for a concert tour. No Boston orchestra has 
_ ever been beard in New York or in the West, 
for the very good reason that a permanent 
—orchestca in Boston is only a matter of five 
years’ standing. While Mr. Gericke will not 
_apppear as a musical missionary, he will*yet— 
_bave to meet a certain responsibility in the } 
choice of programmes in the field now fairly 
developed by Mr. Thecdore Thomas, which we 
earnestly hope he will not mistake. It is a fine 
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‘praise in both movements, and made evefy in. 
strumental effect, although there could be felt, — 
as is often the cage, a want of more volume in. 
the brass department, the trumpets and trom . 
‘bones being almost undisceverabie 1n the en-_ 
semble and forte passages. Wxcelient work was | 
also done in the two overtures,—Mendelssonn’s - 
‘“Hingal’s Cave” and Beethoyen’s “Coriolanus’: 
the latter was especiaily fine in the distinctness — 
with which the turbulent undercurrent and the 
resolute, sudden strokes of vehement cho 

were shown against the sotter flow of the te 
derer theine. Ap. 7 “a 
The soloist was Mr. Leandro Campanari, w : oO 
played Spohr’s elaventh violin concerto, in @ 


major, op. 70, and appeared to much advantage, © 
This concerto has more variety, more. stre 1 
and more real flaver than that which Mr. Kn 
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player. A string played him an ill trick by break- 
ing just as ne had fairly entered upon the canta 
bile of the second movement, but Mr. Kneisel, 
with ready and thoughtful) dexterity, exch ana 
violins with him during an instant’s pause in the 


theme, and s0, aithough disconcerted for a | 
| moment, Mr. Campunari went on happily to the | 


end, when an unusual energy of applause showed 
por- 


formance, but sympatkizea with bim in his aceb — 
dent. Seme personal admirers also sent up te 
him an extraordinary “floral tribute” in the 
Shape of a vast lowery violin and bow, with 
which he evidentiy scarcely knew whattoago — 

Atthe concert of Saturday evening next Mr, 
Josetty, long time a stranger to Koston, will be | 
heard in Rubinstetn’s D minor concerto, and the 
orchestra will play Brahms’s third symphony 
and Schabert’s *Rosamunude” baliet music, ~~ 


It is a suggestive fact that the Boston’ Sym- | 
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idea to send out a Boston orchestra, and while 


_ we wish it every success and give its founder d 


| Voice or pair of voices be heard in what are sup- | 


credit for his patriotism, we wish the pla. hi a 


| been shelved for just one year, 
derness, but are rather those of reproot—not all | 


RSCH-MADI. 
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| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 
~ The programme of the concert given last Satur- | an 
day evening in the Music Hall was—Mendels- | a) 
sohn: Overture, “Fingal’s Cave.” Spohr: Violin | the €o1 
concerto No. 11,in G, op. 70. Beethoven: Over. | Se progré 
ture to Coriolan.” Liszt: “Dante” symphony. | wera arian 

Mr. Leandro Campanari was the violinist, “course in 

Liszt’s “Dante” symphony was written for, and | m: inner of » 
originally performed at, the : verture (Fingalshok 
Dante in Rome, a hali in wh hove, maior, No, 3 
number of paintings, illustrating the ‘Divina | Dante «cv 
Consmneitiag” had been collected together | gatorio); * 

’s reason for applying the term ‘Mr. Camp: 

phony to this 3 to | his select 
his ‘Faust’ 6 SC ‘ 
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; Aen movements, the | 2Udlence. The : 

‘Inferno,” the second | pape Gave oe ed: € 
to the “Purgatorio.” The closing “Magniticat,” | Shici Wowocen raed D 
ag by female votces, is to be taken rather as | quiet ' of the’ p | 
a brief (not toe brief) suggestion of Paradise | ture -was ler 
than’ as a musical illustration of the third |, tone ~~ the > work 
part of Dante’s poem. To the warm ad- oats Which. 80... Welk 225 befits the 
mirers of Liszt this “Dante” symphony is In ache » 088 Bee 
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desert ; here, for once, 
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Liszt has pushed in- 


us it is simply apps aber te an 
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MONDAY, MARCH 1, 1886, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the concert given last Satur- 
day evening in the Music Hall was—Mendels- 
sohn: Overture, “Fingal’s Cave.”’ Spohr: Violin 
concerto No. 11,in G, op. 70. Beethoven: Over- 
ture to Coriolan.’”’ Liszt: **Dante” Symphony, 

Mr. Leandro Campanari was the violinist. 

Liszt’s ‘‘Dante”’ symphony was written for, and 
originally performed at, the opening of Sala 
Dante in Rome, a hall in which a considerable 
number of paintings, illustrating the ‘Divina 
Commedia,’”” had been collected together 
Liszt’s reason for applying the term sym- 
phony to this -composition, as well as to 
his ‘‘Faust” symphony, is not Clearly apparent. 
Saving the fact that these works are in more than 
one movement, there is little more that is distinc- 
iively symphonic in their form than is to be found 
in his Symphonic poems. Indeed, the ‘‘Dante’’ 
8) mphony is nothing more nor less than an ex- 
tended symphonic poem in two movements, the 
first being devoted to the “Inferno,” the second 
to the “‘Purgatorio.’’ The Closing ‘*Magniticat,’’ 
sung by female voices, is to be taken rather ag 
a brief (not toe brief) Suggestion of Paradise 
than as a musical illustration of the third 
part of Dante’s poem. To the warm ad- 
mirers of Liszt this “Dante” Symphony is 
the composer’s greatest orchestral work; 
we are told that here his genius unfolds 
itself in all its splendid majesty. In listening to 
this terriple composition, one is seized with a cer- 
tain feeling of helpless envy of those happy per- 
80ns who are able to fina edification therein. To 
us it is simply appalling, a desert of incompre- 
hensible musical horrors. The Paolo and Fran- 
cesca episode in the ‘Inferno’ is the oasis in this 
desert; here, for once, Liszt gives evidence, if 
not of great depth, yet surely of genuine poignan- 
Cy of feeling. But even here, in spite of some 
moments of musical beauty, Liszt has pushed in- 
tensity of emotional expression absolutely to the 
frimacing pitch. There aré progressions in it 
that positively set the teeth on edge. 

Stili in this episode one gets a sufficiently clear 
idea of what the composer is really driving at, 
The rest of the work is, to our profane percep- 
tions, utterly and irredeemably hideous and dull, 
Worse than this, it seems wholly shallow and 
superficial. The performance seemed admirable 
throughout, The two overtures were superbly 
Played and much to be enjoyed. Mr. Campanari 
played the Spohr concerto—a composition which 
shows the remains of beauty, in Spite of some 
wrinkles—with excellent feeling and artistic good 
taste. He was very warmly received by the 
audience, and, at the end, was shown 
how very ugly a violin can look, when 
made out of flowers, after he had shown how very 
well that instrument can sound when played by 
an artist. The next programme is— 

Symphony No. 3 in F major, Brahms; piano- 
forte concerto in D minor, Rubinstein; ballet mu- 
8ic and entr’acte from ‘‘Rosamunde,”’ Schubert 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy will be the pianist. 
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become steadily be | better, so that these 
up to last Saturday have been a de- 
surprise when contrasted with the open- 


|ing ones. Whether he has been moved by adverse 


criticism in the earlier part of the season or 
whether he originally intended to “dose” the 


audience severely at first and end with a pleasant 

antidote which should be all the more effective 

the contrast—for one or the reteg of se re 

the programmes of these latter Satur 

are admirable. Last Satur 

were at least ones d be heard in the 

Course in order that the auditors may learn “all 

manner of music,” ley were: F.. Mendelssohn, 

overture (Fingalshohle) ; L, Spohr, violin concerto, 

in G major, No, 11, op. 7 

hoven, overture Corlolanus); F, Liszt, 

Dante symphony (I. Inferno, If. won 

Fron) 3 soloist, Mr. Leandro Campan ‘ 
r. 


0; L. von Beet-) 


ampanari was, as expected, most ple ing in 


his selection. In the firs movement he played, 


it seemed, with less expression than is his won 
but in the second movement, the most beautiful of 
the concerto, he was as thoroughly in harmony 
with the idea of the composer as could be ask 

and his fine, crystal notes were heard in strong 
yet well modulated tones, At the close of his se- 
lection Mr. Campanari was presented with a hand- 
some floral violin and bow by his friends in the 
audience. The orchestra opened its list of selec- 
tions with the placid, easy-flowing music of “ Fin- 
gal’s Cave,” contrasted now and then by rufflings 


Which, however, cannot overcome the grace and | 
quiet of the piece. The Coriolanus over-/ 


ture was rendered with the nobleness 
of tone which the work demands, 
and which g0 well befits the char- 
acter represented. To close all came the. 
Dante Inferno and Purgatory. It may indeed, | 
be said that this Liszt Symphony is not musie 1n | 


the harmonious sense with which the term is gon- | 
erally used, it may be that itis “infernal” in 
jtruth as well as in its ty pices representa- | 
tone pictures and | | 
1 In its power of expressing exactly what the com- | 


tion, but it is yet of a vivid class 0 


poser had in mind is searcely to be surpassed. 
here is an awful abundance of percussion, a ter-. 
rible rumble and crash, but it is this very awful- | 


| hess and terrible power that agrees with the com- | 


fernal regions. And then the interruption in 
order to picture the episode of Francesea de 
Rimini, broken down at last by the {oe 
tion of the GnyeKie motive an the 
raging despair of the earlier portion, here is a 
touch which brings impressively the realization of 
the glow of the picture before the auditor. Itis a 
work which one will surely never forget, whatever 
may be his opinion ot its musical qualities, and 
those who saw this “ Inferno” pictured several 
years ago must have remembered it well, as wil ‘ 
also those who heard it for the first time Saturday 
last. The second part of the symphony is less 
keenly impressea upon the memory, mainly 
because the startling effects of the “ Inferno” have 
taken such strong hold. The closing Magnificat by 
a large chorus of ladies came in very peculiarly as 
the sole vocal portion of the long work, but it gave 
a well befitting lightness and brightness to herald 
the dawn of happiness after the darkness which 
the orchestration had shown. The piece is not 
one which can delight a musical mind, but it is one 
which ought to be heard in order that the power 
of orchestral instruments in work of this nature 


mon ideas associated with the thought of the 4 
| 


can be understood. The programme for next | 


Saturday is: J Brahms, Symphony No. 3, in F 
major; (Second time.) . Rubinstein, Piano. 


Concerto in D minor; Fr. Schubert Ballet Music | 
The so olst will | 


and Entr’acte, from Rosamunde. 
be Mr. R. Joseffy. 0 tumak, i 
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MUSICAL. 
Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twentieth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took ‘barre at Music Hall last night. The hall 
was not filled, but the audience was large when the un- 
favorable state of the weather is considered. Men- 
delssohn’s “*Fingal’s Cave” overture, which opened the 
concert, Was gt be with great clearness and fine ef- 
fect of light ani shade, despite the somewhat rapid 
pace at which the work was taken. Beethoven's *Cori- 
olanus” overture obtained one of the best and most 
impressive interpretatious we have ever heard be- 
F stowed upon it. The concert ended with Liszt’s hideous 
Sand dreary “Dante” symphony. 
Tirrevocably into a condition of dry rot before such a 


Fcomposition as this is can be received at any higher’ 


that of a solemn travesty of all 
Tthat is noble, beautiful and uplifting in the 
| It is vulgar sensationalism run mad; 
Ja noisy tribute to bald orchestral effect. 
Jwasa mistake that Dante did not add such music as 
F.unisistothe horrors suffered by the wicked in his 
3 “inierno.” 
Story more terrible than Hell. The whole work isa 


Svalue than 


sombre farce in which the highest point of humor is— 


tre i in Liszt’s attempéat fugeal writing. The Ca-) 
reached in p i & - composer aims at. 


Jthe composer had aitempted to depict in music every 


Scophony of the work is intolerable. It seems as though 


> moan and how) of pain ever heard by the human kind, 


from that caused by an agonizing colle to that pro- | 


iduced by the woes of gout, interspersed now 
then by a choice’ selection of the 
various shades of expression, of which 
the voice of the nocturnal cat ts capable. The episode 
Wot Francesca da Rimini isthe nearest approach to a 
J melody that the works contains, and that 1s as dry and 
‘Sand as hard as if it had been squeezed by hydraulic 
} pressure from a paving stone. Tne work might be pre. 
Sscribed now andthen asa penunanc:’ for those are too 
much given to the pleasures of this life; beyond this we 
} cannot imagine any just reason for its perfurmance. It 
was doubtiess well read and well played, bnt the noisy, 
Jdreary, uninspired much ado about nothing that char- 
Hacterizes tne music, together with its exasperating pre- 


Ficntiousness, which achieves nothing higher or more’ 


Gedityiog than bald bombast, make the manner 
Jor its interpretation of litile coasequence. The solo. 
Pist was Mr. Leandro Campanari, who played Spohr s 
#eleventh violin concerto, Op. 70, one ol the composer's 
tinest works of its kind, though here, as in his other 
# floales, he fails to be as interesting as he ia in his earller 
#movements. Itis one of the most difficult of Spohr’s 
concertos. Mr. Campanari played with admirable 
breadth of style and artistic feeling His phrasing 
throughout was fine, and his fluent technique did full 
justice to the more exacting moments of the work. 
The andante was given by him with a charming purity 
of taste and tenderness and warmth of expression. 
Unfortunately his fourth string brvke before he had 
played the movement half through, and he was 
ovliged to take another violin. This, of course, placed 
him at a disadvantage, but it was not apparent in his 


Music will have fallen | 


It 


It istake in Liszt to make Purga- 
ible than ork ton 1 Aireetion which Liszt has here followed; ethics in 


| that the public are pleased to see him in the ranks 


of the orchestra again. He played Spohr’s G major 
concerto with much taste, although the first move 
ment could have borne a_ broader tone. 
The slow movement was given with es- 
pecial §§ swectness and sympathetic tone. 
The double stopping in the finale, and the strongipas- 
‘sages on the G string also call for especial mention. 
At the close Signor Campanari was twice recalled, 
and presented with a beantiful floral tribute in the 
shape of a violin and bow. The concert ended with 
Liszt’s Dante Symphony. This is nota symphony 
in its general shape, although adim outline of the 
allegro form is present in the first movement. The 
subject is, in itself, opposed to any symmetrical 
treatment and Liszt has treated it in his usual 
Rbapsodic style. It may well be questioned by phil- 
osophers, how far the composer may proceed in the 


tone, can seldom attain quite the result which the 


Nevertheless it is a grand study of tone color, | 
spite of its mutterings, gaspings and general caco- 
phony. The work was finely given, the strings de- 
serving especial praise, and the harp doing much bet- 
ter than in the Harold Symphony, and playing with 
great brilliancy. The chorus was somewhat repres 
sed, but kept admirably together. Nevertheless its 
theme is not particularly attractive, the episode of 
Francesca and Paolo in the infernal regions being the 
only really touching bit of music inthe work. ‘The 
conclusion is therefore borne in upon us that the di- 
vine art flourishes best in the hotterrealm. We have , 
always doubted the beauty of eternal harp music, 
and agree with Theophile Gautier that a cantata 
lasting eternally must end by becoming tiresome. 
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time by the managers of the organization, bu 
playing. Asif fate had determined tow.ry him to the Ar 
utmost, his first string broke some bars before 
} the end of the movement, but without subjecting bim- 
4 lo any disastrous consequences. The finale was solid. 
7 ly and brilliantiy played, and at {ts finish the artist was 

enthusiastically plauded and called forward three 

times to bow his- nowledgments. The programme 
} for the next concert is: Brahms’s a 0. 3, in 

F; Rubinstein’s piano concerto in D-minor, and the 
» Ballet Music a Entr’Acte from Schubert’s ‘*Rosa- 
} onde.” Mr. R.Joseffy will be the soloist. 
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Mr, Gericke, will make a Soushern and 
Western tour, giving concerts jin P ad Pacaihiack 
| Baltimore and Washington and then viafti 
| some of the larger Western cites, pein ‘ Mis tok 
| about four wesks, On the return to’ Bastba 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


} Two overtures were on the programme /ast night, 

j and both recived a performance worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the orchestra, the brusque chords of the Corio- 
lanus overture, and the wave-like figures of the} the 
Fingal’s cave overture, both went with much unity | 
and effect. The soloist was Signor Campanari, | ,. 
whose cordial welcome must have proved to him 
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_ Boston Sympnony Concerts.—The claims | 
that are made in behalf of Liszt’s genius asa 
# composer are asa general rule so just and dis-| 
_ criminating that it is to be regretted that the | 
Shane ; cause of his adversaries should have received | 
éver be- such an impetus as was afforded on Saturday || 
mS Of evening, by the performance of his Dante Sym- | 
(pel . | phony in the twentieth symphony concert. The 
) performance per se, it is true, was by no means 
by unpraiseworthy. It was a ‘graphic, clear and ef- 
“er, | fective illustration of the composer's intent, bat | 
to it is precisely this intent that is open to criticism. 
“a AS @ premeditated tone-picture of Hades, etc., 
{sad , there is no mistaking the infernal character of 
© the design. Liszt appears to have labored under 
ite «the hallucination that after all, it is not religion 
of that is the twin sister of music, but that the af- 


ag to | finities of his art are in immediate juxtaposition 

@ 6x- with just such Mephistophalianic influences.as 

te waan, may possibly be his deserts as a composer in the 
7 aaeeeey: ‘foture. re total abstinence’ from the use of 
Bish aor his treatment of the inferno is.appro-. 
y- Priate, yet the torture he inflicts thereby is 

“the far: somewhat relieved by his dalliantic treatment 
_ Too. of the episode of Francesca di Rimini. ‘The bor 
peony concludes with a chorus for female voices, 
n which the words of the magnificat announce | 
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mn, the deliverance of the unhappy soul through. 
ave? prayer, though no order of deliverance could 
@ possibly have seemed more welcome than that 
which terminated the performance. So far from 
» designating the work as music, it seems more 

") fair to refer to it as acon 
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Joe the ered nore menths of work 
‘they are now having, and will tend to keep them 
, pats ely Many of the elder musicians find en- 


estra two more ppan 
agements during the summer months, and 
regs thus enabled to fill out the 
year very comfortably. Heretotore the 
| phony cencert season closed the last of 


| Sate, and the spring months have been passed 


in idleness by the musicians, generally. 
| new arrangement will keep them 
busy until June, and the season will 
open again in October, Mr. Gericke 
bas been in consultation with the managers, and 
is arranging his programmes with the greatest 
care so as (oO Make the scheme a success,if pos- 
sible. 
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The 20th of this season’s concerts of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke conductor, and Mr. Leandro Cam- 
panari, soloist, was given last evening at 


Music Hall, and the following programme 
Was presented: . 
verture (“Fingal’s Cave’’).......e+ees.F. senseless 


lolin concerto, in G major, No. 11, op. 70. cools. § 
Overture (‘Oorlolanus”’)..............L. Van Heethoven 


Dante symphony.’. th aa } { - “Inferno,” br. Liszt 


. “Purgatorio,” 
Ladies’ chorus in the second part of 180 voices. 


In many respects the most notable feature 


of the evening was the Dante Symphony, : 


which, as far as can be learned, was never be- 
fore given here in its entirety. Itis a work of 
strange power, exhibiting to the full the pos- 
Bibility of expressing the poignancy of super- 
al anguish, horror and truculent sufferin 
y a certain wilful inversion of musica 
means and methods, when undertaken by 
& master mind. One can easily con- 


ceive how Liszt must have delighted in the | 


exercise of that demoniac force so peculiar to 
him, in the solution of this problem, as one is 
constrained to admire the consummate art 


With which he has interjected strains of sad 


angelic sweetness in the midst of the chaotie 
Waves of sound. The treatment of the 


_ orchestral portion of the work is in ma ny points 


analogous to Gounod’s handling of a subject of 


similar purport in “Mors et Vita,” while essen. ; 


tially different in color, and it 1s interesting to 
hote the unconscious concurrence of two ex- 
alted natures in the selection of method—or 


| perhaps rather defiance of method—to meet 


1686 particular cases. The chorus of female 


Voices introduced in the second part was 


pleasing m etfect. albeit it seemed slightly in- 
congruous in a composition of which the far 
&reater partis purely instrumental. Too 
tnuch Can not be said in praise of the manner 
in which both orchestra and Singers acquitted 
themselves in the presentation of this pe- 
culiarly difficult work. The beauties of Men- 
dels3obhn’s lovely overture, “Fingal’s Cave,”’ 
were surely never brought out with more 
charming effect than last evening, and left 
the auditor at its close with a feeling that an 
indefinite prolongation would be most accept- 
able. The melodie and harmonic variety 
of this composition are entirely free from 
any Suspicion of effort or unrest; it seems as 
if the choicest aroma of the blue flower of ro- 
mManticism had here been transmuted into 
miusicalform. Myr. Leandro Campanariagain 
gave proof of an emineat talent by his playing 
of the Sponr violin concerto. It’ is a creation 
of which the foremost qualities are 
daintiness, airiness and grace. In 
hese respects, however, the last move- 
ment is somewhat inferior to the first and 
Second; and while it would not be just to say 
unreservedly that it produces an effect of 
anti-climax, yet ina very pepe ne sense the 
characterizaiion may be fair to its merits. 
he orchestral accom paniment to the concertu 
1s very beautiful and appropriate. M. Cam- 
anari’s erformance was marked by 
hat delightful unconsclousness that is 
the hall-mark of an artistic tem eranjent, 
and that established skill for which difficul. 
ties of technique have ceased to exist. At 
the close of the concerto, a violin and bow, 
sed of red pinks, the tribute of anpre 

ve friends, were presented to the gifted 
tformer, The virile and clear cut 
easures of the “Coriolanus” overture 
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fg es this work. At next 


turday’s concert Mr. R. J oseffy will be the: 


~  Bololst, and the following works will be per- — 


formed: Symphony No. 3 in F iwajor, Brahms :.. 
plano concerto in minor, Rubinstein ; ballet : 
| kee entr’acte trom *Rosamunde,” 
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Boston Sympnony Concerts.—The claims 
that are made in behalf of Liszt’s genius asa 
composer are asa general rule so just and dis- 
criminating that it is to be regretted that the 
cause Of his adversaries should have received 


such an impetus as was afforded on Saturday | 
evening, by the performance of his Dante Sym | 


phony in the twentieth symphony concert. The 
performance per se, it is true, was by no means 


unpraiseworthy, It was a graphic, clear and ef- 


fective illustration of the composer's intent, but 
it is precisely this intent that is open to criticism. 
As a premeditated tone-picture of Hades, ete., 
there is no mistaking the infernal character of 


the design. Liszt appears to have labored under | 
the hallucination that after all, it is not religion | 
that is the twin sister of music, but that the af- | 
finities of his art are in imimediate juxtaposition | 
with just such Mephistophalianic influences as ‘ 
may possibly be his deserts as a composer in the | 
‘future. His total abstinence from the use of 
‘melody in his treatment of the inferno is appro- 


priate, yet the torture he _ inflicts thereby is 


‘Somewhat relieved by his dalliantic treatment 


of the episode of Francesca di Rimini. ‘The syin- 


phony concludes with a chorus for female voices, | 


in which the words of the magnificat announce 
the deliverance of the unhappy soul through 
prayer, though no order of deliverance could 
possibly have seemed more welcome than that 
Which terminated the performance. So far from 
designating the work as music, it seems more 
fair to refer to it as a conglomeration of jargon 
and discord, brilliantly orchestrated. Itis elaho- 
rated toan extent that is well-nigh brutal in its 
treatment of all musical feeling and susceptibil- 
ity. Fortunately the work is not liable to be 
granted a second hearing in this vicinity, as life 
is here undoubtediy too short to admit of its 
endurance. 

Signor Campanari played with the or:hestra 
the eleventh of the Spohr concertos. His ardent 
and heartfelt interpretation of the earlier portion 
of the work was no less admirable than the clear 
and facile technique he displayed throughout, 
though the tout ensemble of the interpretation 
was rendered unsatisfactory by the breaking of 
his violin string, and the consequent confusion 


thereby created. ‘The exceeding merit of the per- 


formance was none the less noticeable, and was 
justly recognized in the prolonged applause that 
the artist received. ‘The remaining selections on 
the programme were two overtures, namely, 
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Mendelssohin’s ever popular “Fingalshéle,” and <1 


the noble Coriolanus of Beethoven. At the con- | 


} 


cert this evening, Mr. Kk. Joseffy will perform | 


Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. 
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(Second time.) 
ENTR’ACTE MUSIC. 
from ROSAMUNDE. 


Andante.— Allegro Moderato. 


PROGRAMME. 


Moderato.—Moderato assai.—Allegro assai. 


PIANO CONCERTO in D minor, No. 4. 


SYMPHONY No. 3, 
Allegro con brio._Andante.— 
Poco Allegretto.._Allegro. 
BALLET MUSIC. 


Allegretto.— 


SEASON 1885-86. 

AAI. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 6TH, AT 8, P M. 
SOLOIST: 

MR. R. JOSEFFY. 


Boston Music Hall. 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


J. BRAHMS. 
RUBINSTEIN. 
SCHUBERT. 


A, 
FR. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERS.( wv 


The concert of last night presented a programme 
rather differently arranged from the usual list. The 
symphony came at the beginning, but this was no 
departure from Mr. Gericke’s set plan, for the same 
course was adopted with the same symphony last 
year. Brahm’s Third Symphony because of its 
quiet unimpressive close, is not a strong work to 
close aprogramme with, and it was wisdom to give 
it in the earlier part of the evening. Itis the least 
abstruse of all Brahm’s works and the non-musician 


‘ can find it intelligible spite of the composer’s reputa- 


tion for complexity. Nevertheless the closing num- 


' bers of the programme were even more 
' melodious for Schubert’s ballet music to “Rosa- 
' munde” is the perfection of charm of rhythm and 
_ tune. The programme then, in its orchestral por- 
_ tion, may be classed as perhaps the most popular 
_ and lightest we have had in the series of this season. 
_ The performance was jthoroughly in the spirit of the 
- works, andthe musicians played with even more 
_ zest and spirit than usual, and were less repressed 
| by the conductor. We can especially compliment 
‘| the purity of the trumpet playing in the concerto, 
| the horn playing in the third movemnet of the sym- 
7 phony, the muted strings in the finale of the same, 
} and the clarionet work—one would have to go far to 
j finda superior to Mr. Strasser—in the symphony 
7 and the concerto. The third movement of the 
} symphony was so beautifully pertormed by the 
} Whole orchestra as to become almost a revelation, 
7 and the shading of the Schubert number was also 
7 excellent. 


The chief attraction of the concert was holies 


} Mr. Joseffy who has been too seldom heard. in pub- 

} lic recently. It has been said of this pianist that he 
} can play more notes in a given time than any other 
} Player, and his ease in rapid work is certainly 


marvellous. His power in broad and noble passa- 


} ges has not before been so perceptible, but his last 
] hight’s performance showed a great advance in this 
} Species of work as well. Hitherto his finger action 
} Was the most notable feature in his playing, but 
} from the massive beginning of the work, to its very 
7 ¢nd, his powerful wrist action was yery effective and 
} the lofty chord passages could scarcely have been 
j better given. The only faults were the most tempo- 
yrary slips in octaye work at the end of 


the cadenza in the first movement 


72nd = = oat)=«6the”)=6Oholast§=6rbars)=soof’séthe’~—SCs finale. | 
} In the finale it was the same old Joseffy ; he shot 


ahead with such rapidity that no orchestra could 


| keep up with him, the figures of the strings becoming 
} specially blurred in the effort. Nevertheless, just 
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works of that mposer, S$ enough © 
technique to Pheid the rate uttention of 
most critical mus The ning mea 
of the first movement—all ‘con brio—r ’ 
the harmony that characterizes tt 1e = n 
work. The simple melody is de lo 


by the strings and with a grandeur of e 


is amplified until it becomes a jie we 
which, after towering aloft, 
dies out. The weird melod of the pony 


; ment, sustainedyslowly at 
| clarionets, is taken up sy the § by the 
| modulations and is developed wan " 


effects of i and shade. The first a 

violins develop with easy grace the 

sweet melodies of the thir mevapeees Gata 

the way for the beautiful strains of 

which the composer closes his work. The o ‘ches- 
tration was all that oume be desired, and w sa he) 
last notes of the sym p hony died away the aud 
showed its pleasure in the translation by r 2 
Mr. Gericke. The reception accorded 
Joseffy as he took his place at sal lane 
to give Rubinstein’s piano concerto in 10 My 
No. 4, showed that eminent ar 

he had not beeh forgotten during his 

absence from Boston. And when he 

his masterly interpretation of the work 

called again and again by the audience. | 

but given added evidence of his "wonderful 

to translate with great beauty of ex - 

difficult work of the composer. By 

technical features of the work were tras 

into beautiful measures of song. The soft n 

ous strain glided smoothly, expanding ie 


}under the powerful movement of his skillft 
gers. The ee features of the evening’s @ 


tainment were the light, rythmic notes O6 i 


-bert’s ballet music, to ether with the ¢ 


entr’ acte music from _Rosamunde. Next 
day’s programme is: R. Wagner, Vorspi 


-Liebestod, from Tristan and ye Gon L. V ila eet- 


| hoven, Arie (Ah Perfido) ; ; 


Movements from a Serenade, for — 
time); Ch, Gounod, Arie aeons ae § 
Mendelssohn, Fifth Symphony (Ref 
loist, Madame Fursch-Madi. — °° 


‘Ihe concert Which the araghens ——- 


under Mr. Gericke, will give in the Musie Hall, 


Tuesday afternoon, Mar~h 16, for the benefit of 
the sufferers by the flood in the Roxbury dis- 


trict, affords a pleasant occasion for the unini-. 


tiated to hear the Symphony Orchestra at its 


| best—and it is the only single concert, not a part - 


| 
| 


this terrific brillianck wakened up the audience to— 


7 4n enthusiasm that has not been exceeded in the en- 


tire symphony series, and recall after recall rewarded 


| the fiery performance of the artist, and we can add 
yin closing that we have never heard Joseffy give 


such a broad, effective performance in all respects.' 


of a course which the orchestra has ever given 


in Boston—while the patron gives as well as re- 


ceives a benefit by purchasing a ticket. Seats 


are ready at the hall from this morning. ‘The | 
programme, with Mr. Kueisel as soloist, is; _ 


Mendelssohn, overture, “‘Fingalshohle;’’ Wien- 
jawsky, ‘‘Faust,’’ fantaisie for violin; Liszt, | 


“Les Preludes;’’ Beethoven, symphony No, 7 in 


A major. 
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The pregramme of the twenty-first concert, sol 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
‘Br : Symphonyin F,No.3. ° 
ubinstoin. Concerto tn b mis from “Rosamunde,” => oe eenipaeiem icant ritiars 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the pianist, ée yea . 

ms's F-major symphony, the shortest, ana Were Ta. MEUSIC. 
thal the clearest of the three tnat_ ave been | His 

erase rad ne ll tet cent ul 9b Boston SympHony Concerts.—The twenty- 
tonation in the wooden wind in parts of first symphony concert took place in Music Hall 
the third movement and at one important | Saturday evening last, and owing, no doubt, to 
point in the. finale; but, with these ex-| the announcement that Joseffy, the pianist, 
ceptions, the playing was very fine indeed. | woold & th a ¢ RB: 
No fairerexample could be desired of Mr. Ger- oe ee ee 
icke’s success in securing a perfect balance be- | full and brilliant audience. By itself consid- 
tween the various parts of the orchestra, and the | ered, the programme was not of strong interest, 
‘consequent clearness of effect. The | but the most confirmed musical hermit would 
itself is the one of Brahms it “- | undoubtedly haye been drawn out of bis cell 
fey ston wig by such a reputation as Joseffy’s, and owing 
to this, to use the commonplace phrase, limit- 

ing it of course to people in the musical’| - 
world, “everybody was there,” and the greatest 
interest.prevailed. Mr. Joseffy’s selection of the 
Rubinstem concerto enabled him to display at 
their" best a brilliancy of execution, also an 


especially clear and elastic touch (howsoever 
— ein yan ory in ee and 
a decision and clearness of rhythm and accent ' 
for a man of real genius, can turn ont | that we do not remember to have heard sur- 
‘about as poor stuff. as anybody, when the lazy fit ‘passed, or even equaled in Boston. Granting all | 
is on ‘him. One could wish heartily that no one, | this, it is yet true that the pianist’s individuality: 
fave the composer himself, would ever play this | #2d his devotion to the interests of technical dis- 
concerto; his wonderful playing saves it, Mr play were often asserted ina manner that was’ 
Joseffy had an immense ovation, which w. * unfaithful in spirit and grandiose ‘in its effect. 
art 46 Ghee : was 1 | For the most part it was a noisy and extravagant 
part deserved, His playing of the concerto was, performance, though idering ; : 
, gh, considering the turbulent 
indeed, an astounding exhibition of virtuosity and character of the concerto, its inappropriateness was _ 
energy. But it was, artistically considered, a very only noticeable in the virtuoso’s treatment of about 
Coarse, hammer-and-tongs sort of playing. We, | the only coherent specimen of melody (moderato 
for one, have never heard Mr. | --| assai) that the work contains. As a contribution 
‘thing of the sort before; ulways played | to musica] art, judging from standpoints. that 
like an artist, now and then with a certain finick- | even Rubinstein has repeated in other works, the 
ing effeminacy of style, and, as a rule, without | concerto must be regarded as an excresence, ex-— 
much real emotional.depth, but still.as an artist ception being made in favor of certain portions of 
to the finger-tips. The slam-bang ing the second movement, when there is an amoun 


of melodic writing that stands out in weleome. 
, prominence as an oasis in an apparently end- 
if he were jokin | loss desert. Otherwise its themes worthy the 
wager about how. ) mame are few and far between, and are so 
te eee aia rine ,.. Widely interspersed with pianistic padding, that 
or Pieces i | uinly the effects anticipated often mis . As un- 
“> | bounded executive .power was -the most im- 
| pressive feature of Mr. Jogseffy’s performance, it 
| Is no wonder that he created a furore, and was | 
8 | repeatedly recalled at its conclusion, == 
id, | . The remaining numbers of the programme, in- - 
wey | cluding the third sympheny of Brahms, ané the_ 
pa ballet music of Schubert, were admirably pre-— 
tpro- |“sented. To-night the soloist Will Madame | 
Liebes- | Fursch-Madi, who will render Beethoven’s aria 
‘Aria, | (Ab Perfido), and an aria by Gounod; 
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‘T is with great pleasure that we learn that Mr. GOHENe, eee BEES Stunnsceeues ‘Al » The | 
April next, intends to give several Ligancapet rigs! * in ore Minh a sy Sala t a s th pongo a oo 4 w, t then the ® ful hom and, i, but G 
r orches- Bowron gel yinner SN air Sr spite! ity a aeeaee REN oa ct Nie ni she i eS eaeenen eee a E fe 

New York. What with Thomas's and Seidl's Py h | Pi ie ee ek Eo: anarchy. As Y get “I ‘tation so skilfal that both. :e impress 

tras and the number of concerts we are furnished wit Allegro con — ‘— Xe 0 AL the harmonist must admire. “The last m 

in the course of this season, such a proceeding might we Seincntain: " viaerorte Concerto ba eae Mk } wih is jhe in F sae ot in the | 
n his den. However, 3 rato.— Moderato assai.—Alegro | of the opening movement, as is usual. It is 

truly be called bearding the lion i ) dada . of the largest consequence, grand, and for the 


the accounts of our esteemed Boston correspondent, Mr. Fr. Schubcrt. Ballet musie. “A Stet: ime te the -pempte ony th » and 


Allegretto.— 
Louis Maas, and the high estimate which Mr. Louis C. | poate hat ae ° | Brambs’s orchestral stren 


Elson, the great Boston teacher and musician, expressed Te ee prene a ser (eens cure 
} ; ster of unlimited resource ; 
to us verbally about Mr. Gericke’s orchestra, certainly | Le symphony in F major of Brabms was | occurring midway, the horns usher’ in’ a, 
seem to indicate that the Boston body of musicians and : our a8 oue of the citi concerts of last sea- || and the movement ends. It cannot be ga 
not be afraid of a metropolitan | son, it being among the first symphonies pro- {| the symphony was better played thant 
their conductor need ; Pr he re : duced under Mr. Gericke’s direction, It was |] is as if played by two orchestras, so_ 
musical audience, or of the unavoidable compa : : both just and wise that we should not wait too |} been the changes in the bund withia the yea 
that will be made on such an occasion by the public and + | long jor its repretition, for a work at once so § but this last performance was that gracious ar 
the press fine and noble is a rarity in the generation. | clear that it made plain the direction a 
P - . rbink of the composers living and say is there | Brahms’s thought: which need never agait 1 | 
) one who could write another like it! As before, | styled vague and wholly pedantic. Mr. Raphae i 
R U bi nst ein’s D MI nor C oncerto. | this symphony ia F proved an agreeable disap- | Joseffy played the solo part in the concerto. It, 
| PHILADELPHIA, March 17, 1886 poipfment, for, to the Mejority, Brabms repre- § is several years since he has played in Bostotig 4 
Bditers Moittial Couules . , : seLt= aschcol of composition abstract and cold. | and few were prepared for the change in his a 
cditors Alusica : He often forgets beanty of sound in an absorb- || peurance as well as in his playing, which has los 
OTHING has more surprised methan the Boston | ing sincerity of form; the characteristics of bis } its especial characteristics of eifeminateness a: 
Transcript's opinion of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, and : neh Sh ae ee, — t beat 5 Fee song ae No ns plays witha seriousties 
eRe hie date} ticularly eratifying. ‘This @ {Upon the sympathies. But to the learned he is, | which at least has the accompaniment of a reso- 
your comment in edition oft m a eons ae er ys a y ve ke | Wid Schumann, pre-eminent for the definite in- | lute and earnest manner. But forall it is a 
was Rubinstein’s first piece in Philadelphia in 73 dividuality with which he expresses most pro- j traordiparily brilhant, for he accomplishes some — 
orchestra was led by Carl Wolfsohn. Many noted musicians here found thought. Brahms’s first symphony is } remarkable tours de force; there is such a oe 
On the next night Rubin- scarce eight years old, yet the fourth (and last), | tinual reminder of the player in his swaying 
4 while showing his powers at maturity, his fertil- — body and pronounced passing of hands, that 
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played. It was and is a great work. 


: s toin G oe da and as the famous : 
stein played Beethoven s concer J jiy of invention and copsummate scholarship | eomposition he plays is hidden beneath peer 
r 
! 


player was about to go on the stage he said, “* Mr. Wolfsohn, last > | +S more transparent and less erudite be- | of the personal pronoun. The Moderato assai_— 
night it was my music, and if your orchestra went wrong it was } | cause more comprehensive, than either of its || was far fron musical to our mind. Such a mis 
no matter. To-night it is Beethoven, and I hope they will do Better ir It seems ceedighyy to meet the taken push and drop of the finger upon each 
. BUNTING. écs of that numerous class of conscientious || single note gave it no charm or quality of feeling 
their best. Yours truly, J | _ people who would really like to know Brahms if ° 1 ealebadeven, The Allegro assai, are immoder- 
they only could. This does not imply any vast ately fast, was well calculated to stir an audi- 
relaxation from his usual subjective mood, but | ence by the mere force of its execution. It was 
tat least can be measured. The work does not sustained splendidly and carried to a fine cli nax. 
| fatigue one By the excessive development of | The player created a furore, and was cal ; 
| themes; the science that is in it has been sunned t back several times at the close of the con e) 
| apon hy a little imagination. The theme of the | but itis not apparent that he made an @ r istic 
Opening Allegro is introduced after three simple -| success commensurate. with so much noisy reeog- 
Chords by the violins shooting down from some | nition. The concerto itself is interesting at every - 
upper point of embarkation. With quickly ua- 7] bar, and in its performance the ensemble was as 
| folded plan the working out engages the other ,| perfect as anything could be. The cuncert ended 
divisions of the orchestra, and the second theme, ,,| With a notably refined reading of the ballet a ¥ 
of quiet, pastoral character, is reached. First hs entr’ acte music trom Schubert’s unfor 1 
heard among the wooden-wind, it resolves gf OETA, ‘“Rosamunde.”’ The last concert but tm Ww 
(brough dissonances of increasing power into a | ot the present series will be given next Sature la 4 
major utterance of the first theme by full orches- _| The programme in full is: R, Wagner, V: 
tra. There is unexpected variety caused hy the , acd Liebestcd, from ‘Tristan and. Isc coe 
change of time of- the second subject from com- | VoD Beethoven, aria, “Ab, Perfido;” W. G erick 
mon to triple. The end of the movement isodd; © three nrovements from a serenade, for § 
its last measures quietly reiterate the few notes (first time); Ch. Gounod, atia, ‘Stances_ de fa 
of tbe original theme in a descent to th: tonival- _ pho;” F. Mendelssohn, fifth symphony, ** 
most undignified. ‘The following Andant: issurely U imation” (composed 1830)—Andante, alleg: 
transparent, for its melody is singularly simple » Game andapte, allegro vivace, an¢ 
and ae tbe arene and wooden wind with the Aide a Betygct moarisict 
a . ma pi - Brahms writes instead of : fk 
| an. -intermezzo, Poco 
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his thémes, his purposes and his 
clear at first sight, when fairly set 
people who make no pretence of being learned er 
studious. The same sortof value Nes in Bee- 
theven, but Brahms, with all his indisputable 


greatuess, has not yet reached the time when he. 


will write more like a dramatist and less like a 
metaphysician. The people “are few who have 


eS ae 
» his meanings, | 
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the chance or the capacity to examine an orches-- 


tral score, and trace a theme from its first 6X po- 
sition through all its developments, through imi- 
tation, inversion, division anda subdivision, ex- 
tension and counhterpoinr, 


which, while truly secondary, yet often seem to 
assert thonseives as ot prime consequence, They 
whocanm do this, who understand and conse- 
quently appreciate at their true value the origi- 
nality and the learning thus made manifest, and 
who know where and when to look for each 
turn of thought, how to follow each digression 
and to,distinguish between theme and|ornament, 
must Naturally find great pleasure and much 
stimulus im almost ail that so strong and broad a 


mind as Brahms’s has given out. 1 a) | 
- . udthe general | cert, was finely re 


}It is the most genial and 


public needs a more direct and less elaborated 
statement to begin with, although it may be be- 
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Rosamunde,”. whieh, 
8 as they are, sounded 
after after thé magnificence 
of the concerto—as perhaps 
agner’s brassiest scenes or mare 
wae met done, uM » 6 Santee 
_ Onnext Saturday evenin me, Fursch-Madi | 
will sing Beethoven’s SAh, Re wd and 


one of 


cal | 
‘ aad 


Gounod’s “Stances de Sapho;” the orchestral 


numbers will be Mendelssohn’s “FE 


symphony, the introduction and “TL, 


noting how it ig | 
modified here and emphasized there by matters. 


Jj 


| 


/ 
} 
j 


lievea ¢apable of education and elevation to an . 


author’s complex and abstract thoughts after in- 


telligent sympathy has once been established be- | 


tween them, The happy interest aud the real 
applause which foliowed the different move- 
ments of the sympheny just mentioned, 
as’ contrastedjwith the somewhat doubdtrul ap- 
probation apt to be accorded to Brahms’s other 
Symphonies, go at ence to prove that even 


though the musician and the scholar should pre- 


ler them, this comes nearest and cleurest to the 
eeneral taste and regard. The performance was 
aGmirable, Mr, Gericke'’s skill in making every 
possivie effect ot light and shade so as to throw 
into best relief the main subjects, ana the chief 
_ Hines of ornament being weil shown through the 

quick ana intelligent obedience af the orchestra. 


‘The soloist of theevening, Mr. J asefty, appeared | 


directly after the symphony to play Rubinstein’s 
fourth pianoforte concerte in D minor,of which he 
gave a performance which may fairly be ealled 
| Marvellous, While retaining all that unsurpassa- 
ble control of the keyboard whicn has always 
| Made the greatest mechanical difficulties appear 
as though they were but trifles to bim, and has 
enabled him to accelerate at will any tempo 
without losing anything of clearness ‘or quality, 
Mr. Joseffy has apparently lost the effeminacy 


of touch ana style with which he has been. 


80 justly charged in time past, He now not only 
showed the 


7 ie ay 


grasped = the great chords and oc. 
 taves. 4 


with full power of muscle and 


almost inereaible facility, but also 


} tles, =both in 
|The concert ended with 


Atr 
an 
soloist 


from Wayner’s ‘l'ristan and Isolde,” au ; t 
movements from & manuscript serenade t 
mumere ty waif ecg the conducter see 
© Davemuch morethan “a sneaking kindn 
Mr. W. Gericke, - 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
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very fine audience, one-of the largest of the se 
Brahme’s Symphony No. 3, in F, which ope he 
and played from ning to @fid 
and most flexible of the co 
poser’s three works in this kind, and gained r 
upon a second hearing; but there were long 

that still seemed vague-and> uninspired in ch 


| The twenty-first concert of the Boston 8 mphony si 
Orchestra took place at Music Hall last night before” e 


especially in the opening movement and in the - ins le ¢ 
The graceful allegretto, however, displayed new beau- 


selections from the 
ballet and entr’acte music of Schubert’s “Ros- 
amunde,” which were played with ‘exceptional 
daintiness and warmth of color. The soloist was Mr. 
R. Joseffy, who played Rubinstein’s piano concerto in 


melodiousness and orchestration. 


| 


D-minor, and who imparted to the work a power and. 


an impressiveness that no preceding artist ever de- 
veloped init. [t was played throughout with magnifi- 
cent fire, and in the first movement with tremendous 
assionateness and dramatic intensity ot feeling. We 
have but rarely witnessed so overwhelming a 

of technique as was afforded by Mr. Joseffy in this 
work. 
rapidity, and yet with the most perfect cl ess. 
energy brought to bear by the artist upon his wor 
was immeuse, and it was sustained to the en 
with extraurdinary endurance. Mr. Joseffy 
been charged with effeminacy of style, but 
was not the remotest trace of it in this remark- 
able performance, which was really exciting in its mar- 
vellous technique and virility of character. It 
astounding four de force, and stirred 
an enthusiasm which did not cease until teeaones tae 
forward five times to bow his acknowledgements. To 


roo eg oly otenencmenat Poe iil ateey an | 

r. Joseffy was largely in . Thep 

for e next concert is Vorspiel and Liebestod “aeore 

“Tristan and Isold,” Wagner; Aria, “Ah | ” 

Beethoven; three movements from a S$ e 
“Mendelssohn's “Reformation” Sy 

will be Madame Furech-Madi. = =) 


lay 
The finale was taken with almost inccnceivable. 


the audience to | 


>» 


the noble Steinway piano upon which he played, an in- 
d beauty.of| 


W. Gericke; Aria from Ma a Gounod 


. 
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; The Symphony Concert of Iast Saturday 
| Save the following programme: 


J. Brahms, Symphony No, 3, in F major, 

Allegro con brio.—Andante.— 
Poco Allegretto.—Allegro. 

| A. Rubinstein, Piano Concerto in D minor, No. { 

Moderato.—Moderato assai.-—Al. 

legro assai. 

| Fr. Schubert, Ballet Music. 

Allegretto,— 

Entr’acte Music. 

Andante.—Allegro Moderato. 

From ‘** Rosamunde.”’ 


Soloist, Mr. R. Joseffy. 


A light and agreeable programme. The placing 
of the Brahm’s Symphony at the beginning instead 
of at the end of the concert, does not indicate 
that Mr. Gericke has changed his ideas on 
the subject of construction of programmes, 
Last year it occupied the same place, and 
before Mr. Gericke had directed a Single concert in 
America, he told me that he considered this sym- 
phony unsuited to end a concert, because of its 
light, gentle character. It is certainly the least 
obstruse and the easiest comprehended of all 
‘Brahm’s symphonies. [I scarcely need review it 
here, for you may recollect that’ I sent the first 
American review of the work to your columns 
from Copenhagen some eighteen monahs ago. I 
regard the third movement as the most attractive; 
the first as the greatest of the work. The per- 
formance was excellent. Especially to be com- 
mended were the horn solo in the third movement, 
the clarinet work, and the muted violins in the 
finale. The ballet music and entr’acts were also of 
great excellence of execution. But after al] the 
great attraction of the concert was Joseffy. I 
never heard greater enthusiasm than that which 
greeted his performance of the Rubinstein concerto. 

} It was one recall after another, He plays better 

| than he formerly did. Some time ago his only 

} charm lay in delicacy of Shading and caprice, or 
rapidity of tempo, but now he possesses breadth 
and fire as well. The very beginning of the work 
Showed this improvement, for the chords were 
given with much majesty and effect. His octave 
work was also very commendable, although he 
made a few slips in this in the finale. Altogether, 
he has made a distinct advance in wrist action. In 
the finale he exhibited his old tricks, playing with 
such aéandon and rapidity that no orchestra could | 
keep up with him. It was a veritable race in which 
I would have been willing to back Joseffy against 
the field. The violins worked for dear life, and just 
kept up with the pace. Mr. Joseffy can be well 
Satisfied with the enthusiasm he created, and [ 
hereby certify that it was well deserved, in witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal. 


Louis C. Etson. 
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The Symphony , Concert---Mr. 


Joseffy, Solois+ 


The reappearance of Mr. Ratac. Joseffy, the 
pianist, after an absence of some three years, 
madeone of the interesting!eatures of the con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra last 
evening at Music Hall, and the popularity of 
this artist with the local public was abundantly 
shown by the applause attending his entrance 
to play the concerta in G minor, by Ruben- 
Stein. The work is admirabty adapted to dis- 
play the wonderful technical attainments of 
the player and in the success attending his 
presentation of the planoforte score Mr, 
Josetly fultilled its requirements in this direc- 
tion in such a masterly fashion as to fully jus- 
tify the enthusiasm shown by the audience 
in its applause at its finish, An entirely 
Satisfactory performance of the concerta, 
however, demands something more than a 
technical proficiency egual to its accurate 
reading, aud for this reason the work proved 
a& somewhat unfortunate selection for display- 
ing this pianist’s gifts to the best advantage. 
Mr. Josefiy was most successful in his presen- 
tation of the opening movement of the con- 
certs. The interpretation given the second 
movement, so full of melodious ideas and de- 
manding such a wealth of expression 
and passionate feeling to develop 
lis full beauty, showed plainly the 


lack of the performer's ability to meet its de- 
mands, aud the admirable manner in which 
the orchestral score was played in this part 
of the concerta, Only made tbe pianist’s fail- 
ure to do if justice the more prominent. in 
the brilliant finale of the work, the dry, me- 
Chanical accuracy of the playa again robbed 
the composition’ of much of lis beauty, so 
tuat, while the listener could but adinire 
the marvellous technical aitaluments, as well 
asthe sureness and dash, of the player,there 
Was such au absence of richness in the quality 
oi the tone produced that much of the effect 
Of the movement was missed. That 
the player made a popular = suce- 
Cess cannot, however, be  ¢ uestioned. 
My. Gerieke’s determination to omit no effort 
(hat shall make the moderu school of German 
musical thought familiar to the patrons of 
these concerts was again shown in the repeti- 
tion of the third Branm’s Symphony, heard 
lirst at these concerts last season. A second 
hearing of the work fails to develop any sur- 
prising beauty in its themes, though the skill 
shown in their treatment by this eminent 
Musician was made eveh more appar- 
ent on this oceasion. The ballet 
music and entr’acte from Schubert’s ‘‘Rosa- 


munde” made up the attractions of the pro- | 
STamme, and these light and graceful num- | 


bers madea leasing finish to the evening’s 
enjoyment. ext Saturday evening Mme. 
Furseh-Madi will be the soloist, and the pro- 
pramimne will be: Vorspiel and Liebestod, 
froin Tristan and Isolde Wagner; arie (“Ah 
Dorlveat L. von Beethoven; three move- 

rom @ serenade, for strings, Ww. 
Gericke; arie “Stances ‘de Sappho” 
Gound; fifth Symphony, ‘‘Reformation,” F. 

endelssonn, 


Ch, | 


IN PAGE 


The Symphony Concert of last Saturday 


gave the following programme: 


J. Brahms, Symphony No. 3, in F major, 
llegro con brio.—Andante.— 
Poco Allegretto.—Allegro, 


A. Rubinstein, Piano Concerto in D minor, No. 4; 
Moderato.— Moderato assai.-—Al- 
legro assai. 

Fr. Schubert. Ballet Music. 

Allegretto,— 

Entr’acte Music. 

Andante.—Allegro Moderato. 
rom ‘* Rosamunde.”’ 


Soloist, Mr. R, Joseffy. 


A light and agreeable programme. ‘The placing 
of the Brahm’s Symphony at the beginning instead 
of at the end of the concert. does not indicate 
that Mr. Gericke has Changed his ideas. on 
the subject of construction of programmes. 
Last year it occupied the same place, and 
before Mr. Gericke had Girected a single concert in 
America, he told me that he considered this sym- 
phony unsuited to end a concert, because of its 
light, gentle character. It is certainly the least 
obstruse and the easiest comprehended of al] 
Brahm’s symphonies. | scarcely need review it 
here, for you may recollect that I sent the first 
American review of the work to your columns 
from Copenhagen some eighteen monahs ago. | 
regard the third movement as the most attractive: 
the first as the greatest of the work. The per- 
formance was excellent. Especially to be com- 
mended were the horn solo in the third movement, 
the clarinet work, and the muted violins in the 
finale. The ballet music and entr’acts were also of 
great excellence of execution. But after all the 
great attraction of the concert was Joseffy. | 
never heard greater enthusiasm than that which 
greeted his performance of the Rubinstein concerto, 
[t was one recall after another. He plays better 
than he formerly did. Some time ago his only 
charm lay in delicacy of Shading and caprice, or 
rapidity of tempo, but now he possesses breadth 
and fire as well. The very beginning of the work 
Showed this improvement, for the chords were 
given with much majesty and effect. His octave 
work was also very commendable, although he 
made a few slips in this in the finale. Altogether, 
he has made a distinct advance in wrist action. In 
the finale he exhibited his old tricks, playing with 
such aéandon and rapidity that no orchestra could 
keep up with him. It was a veritable race in which 
I would have been willing to back Joseffy against 
the field. The violins worked for dear life, and just 
kept up with the pace. Mr. Joseffy can be wel] 
Satisfied with the enthusiasm he created, and [| 
hereby certify that it was well deserved, in witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal. 

Louis C, Enrson, 


Ly aw cw 8 + 


LIAN NORTON. 
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AAT CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
R. WAGNER. VORSPIEL anno LIEBESTOD, 
from TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 


L. VAN BEETHOVEN. ARIE, (Ah Perfido.) 


W. GERICKE. THREE MOVEMENTS From A SERENADE, 
for STRINGS. 
(First time. ) 


CH. GOUNOD. 


—— 
r. _ sent -- ——— Rae eee 
- — < eee - al 
eee . 
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F. MENDELSSORN. FIFTH SYMPHONY. (Reformation. ) 
(Composed 1830. ) 
Andante; Allegro con fuoco..Andante. 


Allegro vivace.—Andante.—Allegro vivace. 
Allegro maestoso. 


TS . 


SOLOIST: 


MADAME FURSCH-MADI. 





PSE EN) See ee Se i ORT. a ay 
| My. Gericke is a most } 
of Waener’s music; his skill in making his own 
way and insuring that of his followers threugh 
the labyrinthine mazes of the eomposer, by held- 
ing fast to the guiding shread of thourht and 
theine, here serves him in best Stead, and he is 
rarely in fault by either letting the clew slip from 
his hand, or by bearing so hardly upon it that it 
breaks and causes a temporary check. At the 
Same time, the energy and fancy of which he has 
full store are allowed their range, and the 
music, therefere, has its color of feel- 
ing as well as its cohesion of idea. 
An admirable example of this ability was given 
at the symphony concert of Saturday evening 
last, when the pregramave was headed by the 


satisfactory interpreter 


sionally a note was attacked with more ‘ 


| Geclamation or expression of emotion, © 7 


| Dess aud less ease than her vocalism generally 


‘*Vorspiel” and **Lievestod” from “Tristran and | 


Isolde.” But forthatlack of fulness and due 
prominence in the prass department which is 
often to be felt in the orchestra, the number 
migit fairly be said to have hada perfect read- 
ing, and it was received with freatappiause. The 
Symphony of the evening was Mendelssohn’s 
studied, forceful, but uneven  azaxna often 
deliberate rather than inspired, fifth, or 
“Reformation.” It was well read, and the 
strings Showed to pleasant advantage 
When the second andcante Opened; but 
it left, as usual, a doxbtiul feeling in the mind 
a8 to whether respect or real enjoyment were 
the larger element in the appreciation which a 
deferential listener always pays it fer its author’s 
Sake. One other instrumental number was on 
the programme—a selection of three wovements 
from auew serenade for Strings, composed by 
Mr. Gericke, As was to be expected, the instru- 
mental arrangement and the technical! treatment 
Were to be thorougheuly approved and enjayed, 
dclicate and graceiul figuration being constantly 
found together with a fine sense ef the 
relative valuo of each integer of the 
ftring erchestra. But beyond these there 
were pleasant theughts and sensitive feeiing, 
ightly and easily varying their forms and de- 
frees of expression. The first movement begins 
with a not ungracious, though firm, assertive- 


shows, but as she gave all meaning, pathos and 
passion te the aifficalt and many phased masie, 
these helped perhaps te heighten the estimation 
of the artistic shaping and womanly iteeling 
which made the measures full ana true in spite 
of them. Mme. Fursch-Madi was liberally ap- 
pilauded, and, on being recalled after the Bee- 
thoven air, brought forward Mr. Gericke from 
behind bis desk in significance of ber gratilica- 
tion at the care anu nicety of his accompani- 
ment. 
Hor Saturday evening next a notable pro- 
gramme nas been prepared. Professer Baermann 
will come forth trom bis bucolic retreat in come 
one of the seven Newtons to play the second of 
Brahins’s pianotorte concertos, and the 
orchestra will be heard in Volkmann’s ‘Richard 
iil.” overture and Kaff’s Lenore” symphony. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, 
J renwal 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. The twen- 


: ty-second concert by the Symphony Orchestra Sat- 


‘ 
f 
; 


| 


» 


time she is heard, and the 


urday evening included the following selections: 
R. Wagner, Vorspiel and Liebestod, from Tristan 
and isolde; L. Van Beethoven, Arie, (Ah Perfido) ; 
W. Gericke, Three Movements from a Serenade, 
for strings; Ch. Gounod, Arie, (Stances de 
Sappho) ; F. Mendelssoin, Fifth Symphony, (Ref- 


ormation) ; Soloist, Madame Fursch-Madi, 
one of the most enjoyable concerfg’or-the season, 
and that it met the favor of the audience was tes- 
tified by the abundance of applause which fol- 
lowed cach selection, the Wagner number even 
receiving a most cordial round at its close. 
Fursch-Madi was heard with great pleasure, for 
she was in excellent voice, and she chosen 
arias which could display to full advantage the ca- 
pabilities of her voice. Her merits as an artist 
of the first class are fully demonstrated eac 

Syinphony Orchestra 


/management could not have obtained & more ac- 


1 
' 


ceptable soloist for this one of the closing concerts 
of the season. Mme. Furseh-Madi’s strong, rich 
volce is always held in abeyance to the emotion of 
the song, and her expression, therefore. is - ~ 
less, while added to this is the perfect enuncia- 
tion which brings out the full vocal beauties of her 
song. She was warmly applauded Saturday even- 


}ing, and on the third recall she very gener- 


! the 


‘time 


ness, that soon gives way te a strain ef much | 


suavity, over which again the early temper slowly 
but decidedly regains iis prominence; the second, 


» an alicgro like the tirst, has something in its turn 
Of fancy like Bizet, or ayairn like Saint-Saéns in 
bis **Aiverian”’ Suite, buc it has yet ample«@n- 
dividuality in subject aud still more :n its elastic 
aud yet intricate development; the third, of 
more sustained tempo, is at ouce more tender 
and mere passi¢nate, and makes a natural 
Climax. Tha playing ot these delightfu) things 
Was Charming, and each movement was warmly 
received, although especial favor was shewn to 
the second, 

Mme. Yursch-Madi was the soloist, her con- 
tributions being both eorchestrally accompanied 
scene—Beethoven’s “An Pertiav”’ anda the tragic 
‘“Stances de Sappho,” trom Gounou’s unsuccess- 
ful opera of that name. Ino these she showed 
herself, as ever, the great, houorable and truly 
dramatic artist, delivering each with full fevor 
and instant change ot color, according to the 
shifting passion; and, also, with that experienced 


| 
} 


| 


| 


‘Saturday is as follows: R. 


Death; soloist, Mr. 


ous! 


sisted upon Mr. Gericke’s accepting her 
1an 


and coming forward to receive a share of 
acknowledgment. The novelty of the even- 
ing was Mr. Gericke’s serenade, three move ts 
of which were given. It was heard for the gst 

and served to strengthen still more 


opinion of the conductor’s genius, 


ot 
- 


ly enjoyed ey 


“ 


The dashing opening of the serenade led up W 
to the second movement, where a dainty bit « 
orchestral writing was displayed, very pretty and 
effective. In the midst of the third movement is a 
beautiful strain, full of poetry, sweet and graceful, 
e Wagner number was finely rendered by tl e 
orchestra, while the Reformation symphony, as 
then given, was a most fascinating piece of music 
from its peaceful, gentle opening, through the 
sparkle of the allegro vivace to the grand burst of 
the choral at the finale. The programme for moxt 
olkmann, overture 
TRiena:.. iL); Johannes Brahms, pianoforte con- 
certo, No. 2,fnp nat Major; Joachim Raff, sym- 
hony in E (Lenore), No. 5, vp. 177—I1. Love’s” 
Hapdiuess: I, Separation; L111, Reunion in 
arl Baermann., . hn 


a ee 


and educated judgment which is went te J i-————____ | 


Wi-hbold ber from extremes either in force of 


Mme, » 


has a happy faculty for making in his compositiol i 
true classical ideas so mg eee | expressed as fo. 
be understood easily and thoroug ‘ 
by those hearers who are not “ultra-classical.” 


' 
: 


| 
| 


It was 


| 
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__ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

For the'22d concert this 
pared: 

R. Wagner, 


L. van Beethoven. 
W. Gericke, 


Cr. Gounod. 
F. Mendelssebn. 


Vorspiel and Liebestod, frum “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” « 

Aria (Ah Perfido.) 

Three movements 


from a serenade, 
for strings. 


(First time.) 

Aria (Stances de Sappho). 

Fifth Symphony. (Reformation.) 
(Composed 1830.) 1 
Andante; Allegro con fuoco.— 
Andante. — Allegro vivace. — An- 
dante, — Allegro vivace, — Allegro 
maes .Oso, 


Such a concert will certainly justify the sym- 
phony orchestra in making tbe tour of the 
States. But a programme like this is rare with 
Mr. Gericke, and it is not always that his orches- 
tra play as well as 
performance of the Vorspiel and Liebestod from 
‘‘Tristan’’ will stand as the finest piece of work 
of the season. 
by a master-hand whose genius created new 
forms for its expression, this clothing of the tra- 
gic Ltory of the love of Tristan and Jseult is the 
epic 10 music that the Aeneid is in poetry. We 


its integrity in this country, but the occasional? 
glimpeces into it through the medium of concert 
music serve to stimulate ouve’s desire to the ut. 
most. The introduction to “Tristan and I.olde,”’ 
as in ‘Lohengrin,’ is built upon a theme of 
marked character, in the development of which 
Wagner works with a sort of lapture—nojoiker 
word will do as well. All the old fooleries 
of a superficial and incufticient form of 
Opera are entirely Overthrown; the prophet is 
to declare himself, and this work will be his 
sign. For concert purposes the introduction is 
immediately followed by the last scene of the 


_ opcra, Isolde’s death; the motifs of the one re- 


appearipg in the other (while in the opera the 
voiccs are added in broken speech). The force 
of emotional music can go no farther than in 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 
working out the principal motif of the work is a 
joyous love phrase expressed with amaziog and 
exquisite art. What is there in this music that 


Moves? Is it mysticism or mind that gives thove 


| 
| 


| 
| 


masses of tyne their beauty and their power? 
As regards its interpretation at the Saturday 
concert there can be but one Opinion; it was 
the mind and will of the conductor that sank 
into every phrase of the music, giving to each 
Sroup of instruments its appropriate force; that 
held all in absolute control for those magnificent 
climaxes, It was such playing as one caunot 
easily forget: the treacherous and difficult 
Scale passages for the violins were admirably 
Played; even the flute was amenable to the 
'nfluences about him, doing what he could at 
the critical point to mar the ensemble, but suc- 
ceeding illy. Mr. Gericke’s contribution to the 
Programme was a pleasant indication of much 
spontaneity in composition. The two earlier 
movements of the Serenade are in the style of 


) the Clder dance forms, while the third is direct 


in its Sentiment and more fluent in execution. 


It was a true fone-picture. Told. 


on Saturday evening. The 


~ brought to 
: - Rumbers of 
programme was pre- ~ 


n'y Reformation” symphony 
an end the purely instrumental 
the programme. The work is re-: 
membered by its charming middle movement— 
the Allegro vivaee, which is really the Scherzo. 
The Allegro maestoso is full of strength, the 
melody of the “Eine feste Burg” choral being 
the keynote of the idea of church unification | 
which it symbolizes. The two concert arias 
upon the programme were sung by Mme. Fursch- 
Madi, who was to have sung at a symphony 
concert last season. Outside the Opera we had 
had no experience with Mme. Fursch-Madi as a 
singer, and the surprise which the intense 
dramatic force of her voice and style gave to 
music to which the Stage was not allied, was | 
complete and gratitying. The great Beethoven 
aria, though unsatisfying from apy exact 
standpoint of vocalization, was so full of 


‘ passion, so intense and Striking, as to com- 


Its wonderful prelude | 


,. | hover seen in the concert hall, 
May expect to wait befure hearing the opera in | 


and 


mental numbers, 
Lhe programme for 


pel gepulne recognition. It was astudy of 
the singer’s thought to read her facial ex- 
pression, the like of which, for abzolute aban- 
donment to the moods of her music, we bave 


Her style is 
large, and her voice in forte passages finely fits 
it; in costenuto singing or in sotto yoce its 
quality is less mobile and it shows wear, In the 
z0unod aria the vein is quieter, thouch a single 
climax of great impressivencss gave the singer 
opportunity for which her art was fully equal, 
Her singing was received with applause, and she 
was heartily and repeatedly recalled after each 
selection. No audience at a Symphony concert | 
has ever been more truly appreciative of the fine | 
things given it than that of Saturday evening, 
At the next concert the Symphony will be Joa- 
chim Raff’s ‘‘Leonore,’”’ No. 5; the overture, | 
Volkmann’s ‘‘Richard III.;"’ the soloist Mr, Carl 
Baermann, who will dlay the pianoforte concerto 
in B flat major, No. 2, by Johannes Brahms. 


A Warm Kecept'on for the Singer—Mr. 


Gericke’s Composition. tbe, 
Mme. Fursch-Madi was the soloist at the 
symphony concert lastevening. She sang 
two arias one (Ab Perfecto), by Beethoven, 
and one by Gounod (Stances de Sappho), 
Both times her efforts were greeted with 
treat enthusiasm.. After the Beethoven 
aria particularly, the audience was ve | 
strong in its expression of approval, an 
recalled the songstress twice. She was in 
00d voice, and deserved her receptio 
r. ericke presented a new work 
O bis own, in the form of 
three movements from a_ serenade for 
strings. It was very light and Pet fer i 
and the audience was plainly capt igs . 
calling more than once for an encore. en- 
delssohn’s sterling Reformation symphon , 
and Wagner’s matchless vorspiay and | 
libestod from “Tristan _and Isolae”—the 
work which thorough Wagnerites admire 
anti-Wagaerites detest, more, perhaps, 
than any other—formed the other ins TU 
They were well ed, 
next Week Wie oe 
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Soloist, Prof. Carl Baermann. Ber atin | 





~opege=g the business ion of the symphony con- 
certs since these events were begun five 
years ago; and the trip planned for the org 


tra’s Con- an- 
) . ization will afford an op rtunity for its mem- 
cert and Tour, est | ders to wina wigely extendea reputation for 
this Boston institution. After the ending of 

the season of symphony concerts two weeks 


The last but two of the concerts by the y hence, a week or more will be given to re. 
Boston Symphony orchestra for the current ~ rete wr oe 8 tour, which will begin on 
season, was given at Music Halllast evening | 4,P')) (and extend to May 1, and, as the or- 


chestral contracts of the ‘present: 4 
under Mr, Wilhelm Gericke’s direction, the. - it season ex 


tend to June 1, the full complement of musi- 
the selections as follows: . 


as arranged, extends as far west as Chicago, | 

and will include some of the leading New 

Vospriel and Liebestod, from “Tristan and England cities, as well as Washington, Cleve- | 
Isolde.”........ seetenes beabes te énuevesh vase agner. land, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Baltimore, Philadel- 

Aria. ¢ inched "ge sat! shen estore ee Beethoven phia, Columbus. QO.,.and other prominent 
’ centres, Dufing the tour, the instrumental solo 
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oc occeeccecssdFOUNO 
scoveee Mendelssohn : 


Such programmes as the above cannot be 
too highly commended, and it is a cause for 


work will be shared by the violinists, Knei 

Loeffler and Adamowski, and Ho 
Giese, Mme. Norton 
the vocal soloist. In several places the or- 


the ’celloist, . 
probably appearing as © 


_ chestra will cobperate with ehoral organiza- 
tions, and. in others wit) participate in 
festival programmes already arranged. 

. After the tour the orchestra returns to Boston | 
to fill out the month of May wth 4 series of 

_ four popular concerts and public rehearsals, .. 
after the style of the regular winter concerts, - 
Save that the per aga will be made up of 
lighter heats hese concerts will be given 
on the Sa yevenings of May, the public 
rehearsals preceding, as now, on the Iriday | 
atternoons. | [ 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-second concert of the Beston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place at Music Hall last 
night. It opened with the ‘“Vorspiel and Liebes- 
tod” from Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde,” which, 
unfortunately, we only heard frem the lohby in 
company ° some score or more of others, who just 
arrived ii oe of time to be too late. The novelty 
of the program sted of three movements from 


gs, by Myr. Gericke: Th 
The third number 
tions in canon. 


regret that Mr. Gericke has not presented 
more of a similarly interesting character dur- 
ing the season now so nearanend. Mme. 
Fursch-Madi’s contributions made a notable 
feature of the evening’s Selections, and the 
sterling worth of this artist was never more 
inmistakably shown than on this occasion. 
The grand character of her vocal gifts hada 
fitting exnibition in the Beethoven aria, the 
deliverv of winch was marked by all the 
artistic finish, which is so marked an element 
in the singing of this great vocalist. Her 
dramatic instinct made itself felt in every 
phase of the composition, and her interpreta- 
tion of the selectton fairly hela the audience 
spelibound throughoutits presentation. Her 
voice was in perfect condition, and the value 
of her abilities was recognized with enthusi- 
asm by the audience. In the Gounod aria, 
80 different in its demands upon the singer, 
Mme. Fursch-Madi again displayed her artis- 
tic intelligence and skill as a singer, and 
| Wonan equal success, The string composi- 
tion, contributed by Mr. Gericke, again 
_ proved his eminent qualifications in this class 
of writings. The three movements are in 
_ Strong contrast, and each has its own peculiar 
merits. The dainty grace of the second num- 
ber of the serenade, as played last A gto i 
immediately caught the funcy of the aud 
ence, andthe melodious themesof the first 
and last movements gave general pleasure 
upon this first hearing, atl showin 
an orginality and clearness of musica 
thought on the part of the composer as 
_ Well as a thorough mastery of the methods of 
development and presentation. It would be. 
difficult to find two more sharply contrastlng 
compositions than the “‘fristan’” selection 
and the ‘‘Reformation” Symphony, and it 
makes a severe demand upon the mid to ad- 
_ Mnit that both of these compositions should be 
| posepned aS worthy a placein the musical li- 
_ braries of the future. Both compositions were, 
| however, heard at their best under Mr. Ger- 
| icke’s direction, ana yossibly the “advaneed 


hae 


= 


and 
iene st always 
adante ethan doers my 
other movem seem 
not uapreadive in effect, in 
the composer manifestly 


School” have some rights which should be ad- 
mitted in the occasional presentation of the 
class of musical vagaries represented by the 
“Tristan” selections. The “Reformation” - 
symphony was a most welcome ending to the 
programine, and its performance was in keep- 
hg with the grandeur of its character. 
| ext Saturday evening the programme will | 
| be: Overture, “Richard ILL,” R. Volkmann; ‘fh 
| blanoforte concerto, No. 2, in B flat major | 
Johannes Brahms, ‘and symphony in’ E 
| (“Lenore”) No. 5, op. 177, Joachim Raff, with | 

r. Carl Baermanu as soloist. 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA’S TOUR. 

The arrangements for the tour of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, under Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke’s direction, have just been com- 


 enthusiastica 
mann’s ‘Richard III. 
“Lenore” sy 0 
occasion is one of special in | 
Carl Baermann is to be the 
re forthe first time this season. | 
Brakes plany concerto No.2. q 
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ConcERT.—T he symphony : concerts continue |” sx}, Prelude and Final Scene from ‘Trista nund 
their successful -course, and, though varying as . Beyots, Concert aaa Meee sactuitas eh ae 
regards interest, invariably attract large and | bgs (MS.) | nl Sa Ce ee 
attentive audiences. The concert on Saturday “Mendelssobn: vith spe ohony ‘in D’ minor ‘Geeta 
evening would have had but little attraction had TE Denon cea aiaas | iil oe % 
it not been for the appearance of Madame Farsch-| mye sila chai: ne aa sare ail a a 
Madi, whose rendering of Beethoven’s ‘‘Ah | especially of the closing scene—the orches-’ 
Perfido” was an intellectual treat of the highest | tral’ music to Isolde’s dying ‘speech over 
order, while at the same time making a decided |-Tristan’s body—was absolutely superb. It 
popular success which at least afforded a passing | ¥@8 One of those performances in which the |. 


, | Magnetic current of sympathy between players 
test of its merit. One does not feel called upon | gnq iisteners is established from wrbaprios et 


to rob the dictionary from A to Z of its superla- | orehestra fairly outaid itself, and the applause at 
tives in order to do justice to an artist like} the end was overwhelming. The three short 
Madame Fursch-Madi. Others may surpass her Ga iaines on ke MS. ee ed are Penge ce 
Lae « 3 eit ave ye rom Mr, Gericke’s 
in range of vie ? pare mey poreets pee me pat he quest Mendelssohn at , 
tivating detai 8 of voca flex ibi ty; an there | ment, and the third, with its well-introduced bits. 
are also more brilliant singers, and singers whose } of eanonic imitation, are especially charming. - 


wy 
a a 


anaes 


higher tones are more musical. To admit that] All three pieces are excellently written for the 


Mme. Madi is simply satisfying in such qualities | 
as have been pointed out only serves to émhancee | 


the credit she richly merits for singing an aria so 


exacting in its demands as ‘‘Ah Perfido,” and | 


despite all disadvantages succeeding in doing it a 
justice which not simply the fossil connoisseur, 


but the unthinkiug optimist can easily admire. | 


: 


instruments, and produce a correspondingly fine 
effect. Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” symphony is 
a work which one does not care to hear very often, 
but which is not unwelcome now and then on ac- 
count of its fine first movement and its superla- 
tively beautiful Scherzo; the short, slow move- 


t seems as weak as it is short, an@ the finale 


| 


As an interpretation it was impressive as spring- 1 is about as dismal a failure as the composer had 
ing from a good soul and a highly cultivated the ill luck to perpetrate. Mendelssohn himself 
was 80 dissatisfied with it at the first performance — 


mind. very tone of the rendering seemed full 


of sentiment, tempered my Ae pst and by inbred 


artistic feeling in the full maturity of its power. 
Looking in the glare of such qualities for some 
point of. defect, and only finding to a limited ex- 
tent such deticiencies as haye been admitted, will 
afford the pessimist the satisfaction of knowing 
that the most enthusiastic things a critic can say 
of such a performance will scarcely equal the en- 
thusiasm of such as place the spiritual nobility 
of an artiste’s effort upon a higher plane than its 
technical excellence. As we listened to the 
artiste’s performance ot Gounod’s aria, ‘‘Stances 
de Sappho,” we were again impressed that pos- 
sessing the truest tokens of her art, she is in the 
best sense a great artiste. 

As for the rest of the concert, the impressions 
afforded were more or less ordinary. A serenade 
composed by Mr. Gericke merits the passing 


compliment of having been thoughtfully and 


grecetuty written. Mendelssohn’s symphony in 
, entitled ‘The Reformation Symphony,” is 


] 


: 


that he never could be persuaded to touch it, even 
with a pair of tongs, afterward; his consi | 
the movement quite hopeless, and his co : 
unwillingness to remodel it, probably account 
for the symphony appearing among his posthu- 


mous works. The first movement, however, 


one of his earlier works, and was composed in. 


the same year as the great overture variously 
known as ‘‘Die Hebriden,”’ ‘*Fingal’s Hohleand,” 
and ‘*The Isle of Fingal.” ‘The importance of 


the symphony has seldom been enthusiastically 
acknowledged by musicians, and not without | 


reason, for it is perhaps the least characteristic 


and masterly work that could have been ex-— 


pected upon the subject of “The Reformation” 
from s0 great a Fk a eophd as Mendelssonn, The 
work was hardly received with the usual warmth. 
While not intending to be over-fastidious, we can 


but feel that the scherzo being marked allegro. 


vivace should ner been : ine 5, gay pine 
| that accorded | ir. Gericke. | sane 
critigiam applies with cs 


movements of the work, which wou 


tion of speed. In other respects the performance 


. mauitestigyhave gained by a oa augmenta- 
was prai worthy. - by 8 a | ; 


shows a marked advance in seriousness 


of purpose and breadth of style over Men- | 


delssohn’s earlier symphonies; one may even find 
in it hints that the composer, had he lived longer, 
would have developed a really grand “third man- 
ner.” The Scherzois pure gold, The orchestra 
played the Symphony admirably. Mme. Fursh- 
Madi sang the “Ah, perfidol” with grand dra- 
matic effect; one might notice a technical flaw 
or two in her singing, such as an abuse of port- 
amento, and now and then an impure intonation as 


well as an exaggeration of slow tempo in the ever- 


recurring lyrical phrase in the final quick move- 


ment: but the great song was grandly conceived, 
ag with admirable breadth, nobility and 


fire. Gounod’s Stances de Sapho” is 


peffegtive bit of tragic cleverness; Mme. 


ji made the most of it at every point, 


with electric effect upon the audience, 


The programme for the next regular concert is: | 


Volkmann, overture (‘Richard III,’’); : 
pianoforte concerto, No. 2; in B-flat major; Raff, 


rsbene-r llam E (‘Lenore’), No. 5, op. 177, Mr. 


will be the p 


justice to the ofa t 
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~ ome yt A did y eee Rees aR hpsias eR EY 8, Res ae hs re P; ment by diminution being almost absurd It was 
B IN SYMPHONY CON *: well played, however, as was the entire programme, 
The crowded state of our columns preclude Mr. Gericke’s own composition is unambitious, yet 


lengthy comment on last night's concert, nor is such | shows him to be a very fluent composer, and effect- 
comment necessary for criticism to be at all interest- | ive in thematic work. The second movement was 
ing must consist of fault findiug, and the concert | the most popular, being in quaint dance rhythm, 
was a serics of successes, each number awakening | S0Mewhat ¢@ /a Pavane. This movement was vig- 
hearty enthusiasm. The symphony—Mendelssohn’s | 0'OUSly applauded, and both orchestra and com- 
‘“Reformation”—was the weakest part of the pro- poser deserved it. As to Fursch-Madi, she was 

3 | superb. Full of power and dramatic intensity, 
gramme, although well played. This work never 


never showing any strain or forcing, yet always 
has scemed tous au inspiring or spontaneons one. giving the composer's thought so clearly that eve 


Its scherzo is charming, but its various jug- | the non-musician could ‘understand its impor 
glings with the grand Lutheran chorale in the finale } Gounvd’s aria was in his modern ecstatic vein, giv 
seem far more learned than effective. What can be | ing however, some ancient Greek touches in em 
done with this theme can be studied in Raff’s great ploying flute and harp (Tibia and Kithara), to re. 
overture founded upon it. The opening nnmber, produce the old instrumentation of the only great 
from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” was superbly . female composer that ever lived, and who is_per- 
played, and so were the three movements from Mr. aps greater than ever because nobody knows 
Teucke’s Serenade. {he latter showed a most fluent “ig ae ot yy gtr 0 Rete pierce ye bs 
style of composition, and were adequate in thematic ‘1 will close here, and allow your readers time to 
treatment. Their most charming movement was ponder on this very mixed metaphor, which is rot 
the second, a dance rhythm between a Pavane copyrighted by 
and Passo Mezzo in style, which was Louis C. Exson, 
| altogether dainty. Madame Fursch- Madi PEON. i HOME ng 
sang Beethoven’s “Ah  Perfido” with Re here eo i i 
dramatic power that deserves a column of adjectives, |, — pert ng elaed 
and was recalled with great heartiness by the de- pores ie a 
lighted audience. The Sappho Aria by Gounod, | ag the comp! 
dealt largely in Greek effects, oboe and other wood- |! 
wind répresenting the ancient Tibia and the harp 
g-ving the Kithara color. It was of the ecstatic 
school in which Gounod sometimes revels, and was 
sung with a full understanding of its scope. Next 
week Professor Baermann, a Brahms concerto, and 
the melodious Lenore Symphony. 
The last week’s Symphony concert was a very ea 
pleasant one, giving the following menu. — peas vaste gaye “Snes e Roxbury 
R. Wagner, Vorspiel and Liebestod, feces itis Se aestela ae 
from *‘ Tristan and Isolde.”’ pap caliper th ether prohsh: 
-- van Beethoven, _ Arie, (‘‘Ah, perfido.’’) se panne di yee 
W. Gericke, Three movements from aserenade, | SA EGS, oe ay hig 
for strings. baicony seats. Lven- 
(First time.) 


Ch. Gounod. Arie, (Stances de Sappho.) e yening’s b pmagh gman crag 8 
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I. Mendelssohn. Fifth Symphony. (Reformation.) 
(Composed 1830.) 
Andante; Allegro con fuoco.—An- 
dante. 
Allegro vivace.—Andante.—Allegro 
vivace. , er, OU 
Allegro maestoso. aBtera geen ers J 
oloist, ; ' ‘ : Mme. Fursch-Madi |g wea 
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Everything was perfect, therefore I scarcely Prelude s; Be 
need say anything about it, for nothing becomes | jor. Soloist, 
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ore tiresome to the reader than a mere catalogue heir Darta: 
f excellences, Faultfinding isa necessity to every |¢he excalle 
ell balanced critic. Nevertheless, I could find no 

fault, unless it was with the symphony itself, which 
have never deemed a very inspired work. Its 

Scherzo is fine (as are all of Men lelssohn’s), but its 

reatment of the grand Protestant chorale, “ Ein 

Feste Burg,” is more learned than effective, the 

-ntrance of the theme as flute solo, and the treat- 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The crowded state of our columns *preelude 
lengthy comment on last night’s concert, nor is such 
comment necessary for criticism to be at all interest- 
ing must consist of fault findiug, andthe concert 
was a serics of successes, each number awakening 
hearty enthusiasm. The symphony—Mendelssohn’s 
‘Retormation’—was the weakest part of the pro- 
gramme, although well played. This work never 
has seemed to us au inspiring or spontaneons one. 

| Its scherzo is charming, but its various jug- 
_gilings with the grand Lutheran chorale in the finale 
seem far more learned than effective. What can be 
done with this theme can be studied in Raff’s great 
overture founded upon it. The opening nnmber, 
from Wagner’s **Tristan and Isolde.’’ was superbly 
played, and so were the three movements from Mr. 
Teucke’s Serenade. ‘he latter showed a most fluent 
style of composition, and were adequate in thematic 
treatment. Their most charming movement was 
_the second, a danee rhythm between a Pavane 
‘and Passo Mezzo in style, which was 
altogether dainty. Madame Fursch-Madi 
sang beethoven’s “Ah Perfido”’ with a 
dramatic power that deserves a column of adjectives, 
and was recalled with great heartiness by the de- 
lighted audience. The Sappho Aria by Gounod, 
dealt largely in Greek effects, oboe and other wood- 
wind representing the ancient Tibia and the harp 
g-ving the Kithara color. It was of the ecstatic 
school in which Gounod sometimes revels, and was 
sung with a full understanding of its scope. Next 
Week Professor Baermann, a Brahms concerto, and 
the melodious Lenore Symphony. 
The last week’s Symphony concert was a very 
pleasant one, giving the following wen. 


X. Wagner. Vorspiel and Liebestod, 
from ** Tristan and Isolde.’’ 
L., van Beethoven, Arie, (‘*Ah, perfido.’’) 
. Gericke. Three movements from aserenade, 
for strings. 
(I*irst time.) 
. Gounod. Arie, (Stances de Sappho.) 


Mendelssohn. Fifth Symphony. (Reformation.) 
(Composed 1830.) 
Andante; Allegro con fuoco.—An- 
dante. 
Allegro viyvace.—Andante.—Allegro 
Vivace. 
Allegro maestoso, 
Hoist, ’ , Mime. Fursch-Madi 


verything was perfect, therefore I scarcely 
need say anything about it, for nothing becomes 
More tiresome to the reader than a mere catalogue 
Ot excellences. laultfinding isa necessity to every 
well balanced critic. Nevertheless, I could find no 
fault, unless it was with the symphony itself, which 
l have never deemed a very inspired work. Its 


‘scherzo is fine (as are all of Men lelssohn’s), but its 


treatment of the grand Protestant chorale, “ Ein 


‘inrac > > ~ ve . . . 
este Burg, is more learned than effective, the 
cntrance of the theme as flute solo, and the treat- 
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ment by diminution being almost absurd. It was 
well played, however, as was the entire programme, 
Mr. Gericke’s own composition is unambitious, vet 
shows him to be a very fluent composer, and effect- 
ive in thematic work. The second movement was 
the most popular, being in quaint dance rhythm, 
somewhat ¢ da Pavane. This movement was vig- 
orously applauded, and both orchestra and com- 
poser deserved it. As to Fursch-Madi, she was 
superb, Full of power and dramatic intensity, 
never showing any strain or forcing, yet always 
giving the composer's thought so clearlv that eve 
the non-musician could ‘understand its impor 
Gounod’s aria was in his modern ecstatic vein, giv 
ing however, some ancient Greek touches in em 
ploying flute and harp (Tibia and Kithara), to re. 
produce the old instrumentation of the only great 
female composer that ever lived, and who js per- 
haps greater than ever because nobody knows 
anything about her works. The mantle ef oblivion 
has in this case led to the laurel wreath of fame. 
| will close here, and allow your readers time to 
ponder on this very mixed metaphor, which is rot 
copyrighted by 

iy Louts C, Euson, 
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BENEFIT CONCERT. It must be that RBos-; 


tonians, having the enjoyment of forty-elght 


symphony concerts in a season, regard that series 


as the complement of the year’s lyric attractions. 


There is no other way of accounting for the small- | 
‘ness of the audiences which have attend- 


ed the grand concerts of the Mme Ne- 
vada company, the Lilli Lehmann asso 
ciates, and last of all the benefit concert of our 
own Symphony Orchestra. Onthe last occasion, 


_when the entire orchestra played under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Gericke, when the programme pre-— 
sented was one of the very best of the year and 
when, finally, it was known that the proceeds were 
to go to the fellow-people of Boston who have 
suffered by the late Roxbury flood, it was to be ex- 
pected, under such circumstances, that Music 


' Hall would be crowded. On the contrary, how- 
ever, the floor yesterday afternoon was but one- 


i 
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/ 


| 


| 


+ 


| 


| cians, and it 7S great 


third filled, while not a hundred auditors occupied 
balcony seats. Evén the extensively circulated | 
notice that the hall ** would be lighted as for an 


evening’s entertainment” did not draw, as the 
managers seemed to have thought it would, though 
on what grounds they based their reason is hard 
to say, unless, indeed, they think that Boston au-— 
diences need to be deluded into the idea hat a” 
concert is not an afternoon but an evening affair, 
so that it may seem “fashionable,” and therefore 
worthy to be attended. Enlightenment of the 
mind, however. ought to sufiice without the dis- 
agreeable dazzle of material illumination. The 
concert yesterday included the following selec- 
tions: Mendelssohn, Overture (Fingalshohle) ; 
Wieniawsky, Faust Fantasie for violin; Liszt, Les 
Preludes; Beethoven, Symphony No, 7, in A ma- 
jor. Soloist, Mr. Franz Kneisel. Im spite of the 
imited number of auditors the players carried 
their parts without laxity of any kind, and gaye tc 


a 
be Ce 
: 


the excellent and excellently arranged selection 
all their beauty. Mr. Kneisel’s solo was pla red 
with the sweetness of tone and fullness of expres- 
sion for which he has before been so often praised, 
The true worth of this artist is made more mani- 
fest every time he is heard. The programme has 
been heard before, the various numbers having 
been offered on different Satur evening con- 
certs, so that there is no need of extended ¢ 
ment. The grace and beauty, the depth 
nobleness, of Beethoven’s Seventh 


brought oi to perfection by Ms, Gauche 2 
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work repeated in so masterly @ 1 





Tuesday Afternoon, March 16, 
At 2.30 o'clock, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


CONCERT TO AID THE 


SUFFERERS BY THE ROXBURY FLOOD. 


PROGRAMME. 
MENDELSSORN. OVERTURE. “ Fingal’s Cave.’’ 
WIENIAWSKEI. “FAUST” FANTASIE FOR VIOLIN. 
LISZT. “LES PRELUDES.” 
BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in A minor, No. 7. 


| SOLOIST: MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
| Fae 


Boston Music Hall. 


CONCERT 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


IN AID OF BOSTON SUFFERERS BY THE LATE 
FLOOD. 


The members of the Orchestra having kindly offered their services for this 
occasion. 


' TUESDAY, MARCH 16, 1886, AT 2.30, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 
MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. (Fingalshéhle.) 
WIENIAWSKY. FAUST FANTASIE for Vio.In. 


LISZT. LES PRELUDES. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 7, in A major. 


sss esse seats 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHFS 
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MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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AAI. CONCERYE, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2 CrH, AT 8. PM: 


~~ 





PROGRAMME. 


R. VOLKMANN. OVERTURE. (Richard ITI.) 





JOHANNES BRAHMS. PIAN( JFORTE CONCERTO, No. 2, 
in B flat major. ; 
Allegro non troppo.—Allegro appassionata.— 
Andante.— Allegretto grazioso. 


JOACHIM RAFF. SYMPHONY in E. (Lenore.) No. 5, op. 177. 
I, LOVE’S HAPPINESS. 
Allegro._Andante quasi Larghetto. 
Il, SEPARATION. March tempo.— 
Iil. REUNION IN DEATH. Introduction and Ballad. 
(Allegro.) 
|After G. Biirger’s ** Lenore.’’ | 


SOLOIST: 


MR. CARL BAERMANN. 


Se ee eee ee esthcenenieetienantiemes ee ee teceserneemne 


The Pianoforte used is a Steinway. 
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A COMPLIMENTARY TESTIMONIAL to the members of the 


Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA will be given on 


SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 28TH, 


when the Programme of the Twenty-fourth Concert will be repeated with the 
Chorus of 300, the same Soloists, and the full Orchestra of 75 performers. 


Tickets for this Concert will be ready at the Box Office on Monday, March 


22d, at 9, A. M. 


Supplementary Season. 


a a + eee 


EIGHT POPULAR CONCERAS 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


(75 PERFORMERS. ) 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


—— eee —_—-——s 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 7, AT 2.30 O'CLOCK. 
FRIDAY “ MAY 14, 2.30 ‘“ 
FRIDAY “ MAY 21, 2.30 

FRIDAY “ MAY 28, 2 30 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 8, 8.00 
SATURDAY “ MAY 15, 8.00 
SATURDAY “ MAY 22, 8.00 
SATURDAY “ MAY 29, 8.00 


Season Tickets will be sold separately for the four Afternoon and four Even- 
ing Concerts—the programmes being the same—at $2 for each series. 

Holders of Season Tickets for the regular courses may secure the same seats 
by applying at the Box Office before Monday, March 29, on which date the sale 
will be open to the public. 
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The programme 


Volkmann—Overture. (Rich ‘ 
Brahmws—Pianoforte Oonewtte Mea. 
Rafl—Symphony in E (Lenore), No. 8, Op. 177 


Mr, Car] Baermann was the pianist. 

Volkmann’s overture does not improve on bet- 
ter acquaintance. The composer virtually falls 
down between two stools; he shows a decided 
leaning toward the “symphonic poem” Style of 
Liszt, and at the same time is eager not to break 
completely with older, traditional musical forms, 
The composition is a compromise, Besides, all 
the would-be dramatic effects, with their modern 
orchestration, tam-tam and what not, sound sin- 
gularly naif, not to say clumsy; they tend to pro- 


| vokéa smile. Raff’s ‘Lenore’’ Symphony, too, 
begins to wear a little threadbare. The themes in 


the first movement, and the new chromatic mo- 

tive in the finale are real inspirations; but the . 
first movement itself, far the best of the four, 

now revives only faint memories of the glorious 

impression it made at the first hearing of the 

symphony here; a want of real seriousness of pur- j 
pose, a pervading triviality of tone, begin } 
to have their effect upon the listener, | 
and make what once seemed full of giori-'} 
ous life and splendor seem rather tawdry, : 
weak and forced. The middle movements, : 
in spite of moments of beauty and undeniable | 
cleverness, are but second-rate at best; the march, ' 
in particular, is a thing which oné would gladly | 
avoid, That. these movements are just the ones | 


_ that make the symphony popular with the gener- 
al public, and provoke the most applause, is not 
_ Unnatural. A writer of vastly less inspiration, 


_ cleverness and tact than Raff would be hard put 


—_-_————__ 


| 


poser can hold in his hand. The perform- 


to it to write a movement which should not be 


with 


with long-drawn decréseendo. Thig well- 
known effect is the surest trump card a com- 


ance of both overture and Symiphony was f 
admirably fine, saving that the first flute now and | 
then performed such prodigies of bad playing as | 
made his previous a of prowess in this line 
seem mere child’s play7 But the really great thing 
on the programme was the Brahms concerto, 
grandest of wianoforte concertos since Schu- 
mann’s A-minor, Here is a masterwork in its 


| way, if ever there was one! Mr. Baermann was 
greeted with the most effusive cordiality and en- 


| 


thusiasm as he stepped forward on the stage; his 
immense popularity in Boston, and the 
long time that had elapsed since his last 
appearance in public, sufficiently accounted 
for the unanimous heartiness of his recep- 
. tion, That he would do great things with 
the great concerto seemed a foregone conclusion 
in almost every mind, and the rapturous applause 
that followed the completion of each sucvessive 
movement showed that the expectations of tne 
audience were more than satistied. Had the con- 
certo itself been a less abstruse work than 

§ noble composition, the applause might 
easily have reached the delirious om Te our 


Apprehension, however, Mr. Baermann done 


in B-flat major. | 


- 
*pplauded to the e¢ho so long ag it ended }} vided. 
i 


ot 


atly as it does unjust. 
previous . et 


Jy upon his really -great 
‘Mr, Baermann was seriously out of health on 


1 


iven in the Musi 
g |, Saturday evening, very nervous, and he had be- 
| fore bim about as severe a task as can well be cut 


of feeling, that emotional warmth 


ont for a pianist. That frank, unsophisticated 
i liness, for which he has always fret 


- worthy, could not be veiled by any indisposition ; 
itthrew a charm over his whole performance, 
| But we felt a}] the while that he was not, for the 


time being, completely the master over his best 
powers; he was so nervous that he often forgot 


| that his foot was on the pedal, and much of 


his finest playing was consequently blurred 
and unclear. In his presentation of the 
larger outlines of the composition, with 
all its perplexing changes of rhythm, one felt 
the want of that secure mental grasp and conse- 
quent clearness of statement which alone can 
make such music perfectly comprehensible to the 
listener. Apart from all mechanical difficulty 
this concerto of Brahms’s demands the most com- 
plete self-possession in the player. Mr, Baer- 
mann, who is just the man to play it Sympatheti- 
caliy and as to the manner born, when in the full 
vigor of health, wasin too nervous a condition 
on Saturday evening to do full justice either to 
the music or to himself, | 
At the last concert of the current season,to be given 
on Saturday evening, Beethoven’s Ninth Sympho- 
ny will be presented. The solo voice parts will be 
‘sung by Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Mary H. How, 
Mr. Toedt and Dr. Martin. The other numbers of . 
the programme are Beethoven’s **Leonora,” No. 3. 
overture and the “Ocean” scena in Weber’s 
“Oberon,” which Mme, Fursch-Madi will sing. 
The concert will be repeated on Sunday night for 
the benefit of the orchestra, among the members 
of which the profits of the occasion will be ai- » 


Great ingenuity was displayed | apt 
certain critic to belittle Mr. Carl Secrmenn’s ean 


j cent performance of Brahms’s second concert 
} recent symphony concert, by Claiming that Bg Bon 


was seriously out of health, and, there 
do himself justice. It happened, Sootean = Mr. 


Baermann suffered no 


greater indisposition than a 


slight bronchial trouble, which in nowi 
with his nerves or his playing. In any enee, cue teen 
can play so “utterly superbly” when he ig seriously in- 


that the critic in question finds no difficulty in ¢ 


| disposed, it 1s to be regretted that so 
| Pianists cannot be afilicted with with rly indisp “wd 
| tion when they appear in public. When it is considere 


into hysterical raptures over very indifferent players, | 


providing they belong to a certain school 


school that the critic has hitherto found 
anything, short of perfection. Another critic sent a 


spirit in which he invariably deals with Resocoane 
is somewhat unaccountable. unless ith Mt ‘ae nee 
that to,accord to Mr. Baermann al] that he deserves as 
an artist, would be to condemn, agg een the entire 


ut little, if 


passing sneer at the artist, in res to 
by suggesting it was confined to two " esheoee ae | 


certos 
played nine concertos in Boston. 


To-night there will bea performance at Music Hall 


for the benefit of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
ted by the 
li orchestr a, 


The programme of last night will 
orus oF three hundred sinwers nad the 


M 
Mr. T. J. Toedt and Dr. C. E. Martin. 


ude Franklin, Miss Mary H. How, 


n presence of the fact that Mr. Baermann has | 
! 


; 
; 


i 
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cé 95 .. | Lie 
Secundus’”’ Speaks. | Boston Sym vfs {| of dittculties 
, Boston, March 27. oprbe twenty third Uoudest ’ 


Editors Musical Courter : stra took place at M 
a large and brilliant Redten 


| he which mi 
O-DAY is the date of the last symphony concert state of the weather. T done fai 65¢ almost be called storm and peace, were 
| ; mai? ee mann’s Overture to “‘Rich ach by ut Justice to, but the romantic d 
of the series, and this in a certain way brings the musica! abundant in fine writing oat ae ms ol the slow movement and the admirab! pr hie 
> . doe 2 : e S ac Lv 
season to a close. It is therefore fitting to look back over the Pa bo goin upon acquaintance. the piano, ably seconded by the clarinet, w tac . 


: 3 rahms’ pianofort igti , 
winter’s work and sumit up. But before proceeding to this re- the Once solo part was olare d by ! ao ag and poetic that the most unmusica] 
. . 4 iti r In 
trospect it is my painful duty to allude once more to the critical in Boston this & seneaee ee ad rica —s felt thew charm. The 
Sat, y themes of the finale were 
worked up. The | 


s of the newspaper called the 7vanscript. The remarks great and sincere cordiality. ; 
column pap p ; hs the magnificently s ty | 1m fine contrast, and most randly 
about Professor Baermann’s playing are a fitting sequel to those from him, loomed i 1 concerto s]} ri 5 
lo showed the versatility of’ the genius of the | 
in which he has vet 


for the pianist made th | | 
wg : em sink ont of 
ytnphot ght. The contrasts of the second movement, 


. q : ‘ , of the dry, h 
about Rafael Joseffy. The 7vanscript again places itself in di- lier verive, ard, p | Pianist better than anything 
and, with | *PPeared. The Volkmann overture to Richard III 


rect antagonism to all the respectable musical judgment of Bos- 
ds, under the cover of a criticism, to make an at- the gretitest’| with its anachronis; sal 
ton, and procee . oe in tts class. | was well 4ronisin of “The Cambells are Coming” | 
tack on a great artist. In the first place, we are told that Profes- je wel’ performed, and the ever-welcome Lencre | 
sor Baermann’s ‘‘ immense popularity in Boston, and the long ~ vil apa spite of odd abernations of amine | th whe 
; ; : . arch, 

time that had elapsed since his last appearance in public, suffi- went And now for the 
ciently accounted for the unanimous heartiness of his reception. h was thrilling h will be given 


Popularity and not merit was the cause of this greeting. N ext, os yee wae) scherso wit a The § . Commi 
the Zranscript discovers that Professor Baermann was “* seriously intelligence, anil @ Nedtaie ack ymphony Orchestra makes several an-— 
out of health” and that he was ‘‘ so nervous that he often forgot quisiin can of style. ‘he andante w hould be circulated, One, 
| armth of colorand noble chastity of senti.' cularly welcome is that tha 


that his foot was on the pedal.” This is not criticism, but a ment and expression. Thetflnale wi o is t ha 
ties, . » Dristling with difi- ‘ rtin t 
es, showed the more elicate refinements of the Friday, sender tentio the ees next 
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gratuitous insult to this fine pianist and amiable gentlemen, whe- artist’s technique in the finest light, and j : 
from bexinning to end with eens wt pa ed Ninth Symphony will not be sung. Another, ig 


ther he was ill or not. In any case this is not the way to speak. 
But all the critics and musicians agree that Professor Baermann’s 
rendering of the Brahm’s concerto was so masterly that we wish 
that the indisposition from which the 7vamscripft says he suffered 
might afflict other pianists ; that, indeed, it might prove so con- 
tagious as to reach even the innermost sanctuary of the Temple 
of Musical Fetishism. Boston has long enough worshipped at 
one shrine and bowed low before one self-constituted idol ; it 
was well enough five or six years ago to try and make the people 
believe that there was only one man who was really good in his 
special department. Since that time new blood has been infused 
‘nto the arteries of the musical world, and the standards have been 
so raised that it is useless to try and block the wheels of progress. 
This the Zranscript is constantly attempting in things musical, 
and does not hesitate to decry such men as Joseffy and Baermann 
in order to accomplish its purposes. 

The 7 ranscript is supported in its narrow views and retrogres- 
sive tendency by the critic of the Zvavedler, who, not being able 
to find any flaw in Professor Baermann’s playing, makes an in- 

 sinuation against his répertoire, although from the clumsy use of 
the English language by this critic it is doubtful whether he can 
understand a word of foreign origin. It is high time that a city 
of the size of Boston, claiming to have a million of inhabitants 
within a radius of ten miles from the State House, should show 
more cosmopolitan ideas in music as well as in art; and itis a 
proof that Boston is gradually being won from the narrowness of 
local ideas that a conductor for the Symphony Orchestra should 
have been brought over from Vienna, for a local reputation 
among a certain class of people was not considered sufficient to 
fit a man for this position. 
But my letter has already exceeded the limit which I had set, 
and the retrospect of which I spoke in the beginning will have to 
be postponed to some future time. | SECUNDUS, 


broad manit 
effect in phe and the hi 


| this occasi 
thorou 


andat the 
he orche 


tral score. 8Y 
the concert, was also beautifull 


|tne next Concert, the last of | 


“Leonore” overty Y 
Sum re, No. 8, | great Choral 
i, pony will be performed d. Fursch-Madi, Miss 


| Mary H. How, Mr. T 
Nain » Mr. I. J. Toedt, Dr. Car] E. Martin, an 
1S rge chorus assisting. Mad »Fursch-Madi will ale 


Sing an aria from Weber's “Oberon.” 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The chief attraction of last night’s programme 
was the fact that Professor Baerman was agent 
bs a great pianist is heard far too seldom in public. 
~ ce an interpretation ag he gave to Brahin’s 
rR "eae Conoert has not yet been heard in Bos- 
ne ie was such clear intonation, such artistic 
the ‘Sweniie-e, rer portion that even though 
compel ay have been beyond the entire 
Ne se of the public, the pianist won 
ccnp n usiastic recognition. The concerto 
Saal a type which can only be compared with 

“Mhoven's fourth or fifth concertos. The true re- 
lation of. piano and orchestra is sustained through- 


ovement of the 


shest refinements of the tender by the management to th : rs 
d shade. As usual,| Of the orchestra of a complimentary : ceftaeen? 


bext Sunday evering when the pro e of 
the last symphony concert will beans 
peated in its integrity, Tickets for this concert ort 
are ready today at the Music Hal. A third tells of 
a series of four popular coucerts for the Satur. 
day evenings in May, and four Friday afternoon. 
concerts with the same programmes. Tickets 
for each series are placed at the usual symph ie 
price, and holders of season tickets to the sym- 
phony concerts may secure the same seats for 
(be populars if they make application this week, 
The sale will be open to the public Monday, 
March 29. NB es i 

A series of popular orchestral con ey 
Mr. Gericke, with the symphony orohaseae 
75, will give a fine chance to test the quality of 
our conductor, whose native predilections haye 
shown some softening during his second sym. 


| phony year. It would seem that the hand | ak 


carricd so brilliantly the “Symphonie Fantac- 
tique,’’ will not lack the spirit to choose and in- 


| 
t 
terpret in the freer and more elastic confines o ) 
the popular concert, — eae 
Notes and Announcement, 2a atc 


, REG, 
body has become possessed of the notion 
much of the orchestral tone is lost in the 
air, and consequently a huge nh iéace ‘teen 

_to be set up asiant over the stage. Mr. Th 
Thomas’s various and unsatis eGkiil aye 
| ets‘ asd ein tLe eae 


| Out, which is not the case with most of the modern | fal 


hcertos. The breadth of the first movement as | gmalion, tf th, 


given by Professor Baermann, was 


something inspiring. . No one thought 2 urt. 
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_ Gentle reader, do you not yet begin tod 
~ where the milk in the cocoanat in the case now 


Music. OE ie 


A FEW QUESTIONS. 


Will some one explain what the musical critic 
of the Transcript means by implying, without | 
Mr. Bacrmann’s authority, that the virtuoso was 
in poor health when he played ata recent sym- 
phony concert? We all know what is said of 
‘‘vood intentions,” but what sort of a place isa 
critic bent on paving, when he makes an eccen- 
tric assumption about the performer’s health, and 
utilizes it as a mere excuse for carping and cant- | 
ing about an extraordinarily artistic and faithful . 
performance? If Mr. Baermann was in excellent 
health, as he affirms himself to have been, when 
he played the Brahms’ concerto, what was the 
animus of such flimsy exceptions as were taken | 


by the Transcript’s critic to a performance preg- | 
nant from beginning to end with all the health 
and all the marvel that could have been wished t 
If the criticism had no more substantial basis | 


than the one iinplicd, did it not—with good in- | 
tention, of course !—iinpose upon the credulity | 
of the ‘Transcript readers? Did it not thereby 
ignore the professional interests of an wins m 
whom Boston musicians—whether o1 no be ong 
ing to any pianoforte player's ¢lite—may ee 
take pride? Is not this unmusicianly apie 
our contemporary absolutely antithetic to t e 
interests of sound, scholarly and courteous criti- 
cism? Again: What was it that caused gl 
appointed critic of the Transcript to work. im- 
self up into such a splenetic state of despair = 
the great Joseffy’s pianoforte playing: r. 
Josetiy, with all his faults, is unquestionab ya 
marvellous virtuoso. He created a furore seldom 
before witnessed in Music Hall, and this from a 
most refined, critical and appreciative audience. ; 
When Mr. Bacrmann played he might have 
been in pvor health, but unfortunately for his 
critic’s veracity, such was ivt the case; but w ho 
was the sick man when Mr. Joseffy appeared : 


Was it the virtuoso himself, or was it the critic of | 


T ‘ipt? iv is critic in at- 
the ‘Transcript? ‘The motive of this critic in 
tempting to belittle the excellence of great pianists, 
while invariably wilirming the dross to be the gold 
whenever the advanced pupils of a certain well 


known music teacher have appeared; the motive } 


of all this is suv thoroughly proverbial among 
resident musicians and artists, that to’ subject 
it to an analysis would not only seem superfluous, 
but unnecessarily vee in its reflection upon 
wh teacher. rt 

Wo have only two or three more questions 
ask, and in-a spirit as friendly to the pr ak te 
the Transcript critic as it is just to the cause that 
he’ from: time to time >so ludicrously misrepre- 
sents... When the Gazette’s critic points out to 
him the manifest error of his ways, why does not 
the latter treat such criticfem in a courteous 

tleinanly manner? 
otechiws heated in & manner that is at — 
discourteous wid unfair in its treatment o 
artists well known? Up to the date of the 
Gazette’s expusé of its neighbor’s superetious- 


Ver contra, is not the Mare 


aring may be found? Was it not within 
twenty fost ides after the Gazette’s exposé that 
the Transcript began to carp sarcastically about 
the most creditable appearance Miss Franklin has 
ever made in Boston? This is an artiste’s record 
while appearing as a substitute in one of the most 
difficult and exacting roles that it were possible | 
to submit to the capabilities of a soprano voice. , 
Under such circumstances, was it courteous and 
honorable for the Transcript’s critic to hyper- 
criticise the public performance of the Sane 
‘utterly superb” soprano that he had previously 


on | 
admired, especially as he has repeatedly iguored | 
the ssashetiettt he had heretofore received froin | 


the better informed critic of the Gazette? 


eT eee 
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‘DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL | 
Aas aia of at 
SyMPHONY ConcERT. A steady arom S ie 
tractiyveness.has been the rule with 4 . abe 
of the Symphony Orchestra's series. Seisigin 
day’s programme was as follows: Za ; tis areath 
overture (Richard IIT.) ; Johannes Brahi dro 
forte concerto, No. 2, in B flat major; eg nm 
Raff, symphony in E (Lenore): No. Bv-ebel ia 
loist, Mr. Carl Baermann., Essentially Jot saaeseteye 
rogramme was this, the Volkmann “hit Sai the 
the ff symphony being priliiant exam cegegepedh 
romantic school. The picturing. of ene a 
epoch of Richard III. could scarce Y ave. jn 
music amore vivid and realistic delinea 10 * whom 
SE a ot an  auuiyeeal’ programe 
to enable sne hearer to follow: easil =< clearly 
the various scenes, ..There eet nace rate 
which do not seem in, perfect keep BE arity 
of highest character, but yet the Bigniat Var Ts : 
is perhaps enhanced by these to a age reitcleete 
could not otherwise be attained. eat 
orchestra certainly gave ‘all the: fire, v ane os 
Fa oot of ine ste of ae Boston SYIpLOuY 
iven by a. band 0 of th oh and eh. 
d in the same. thoroug , 
preheater way the picturesque. Geseription cf 
Burger’s Lenore was carried throug eT 
rat Hee a nclodious and o dash, a 
opocinily aeligh ne when the flutes 
i htful at the time: when 
ore carreitae the air, while the>t summing 9 tie 
ij strings represents the sound of ores $f ote 
jon with united tread, In the fina en 
ment there is more of the i 
in the other — 


and enthusiastically re 
This concerto was. for 


re J. 
eto 


: Friday aftern 
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Boston SyMPuHoNy ConcERT. — The flated emotions. 


oo 


in music. These liberals really exist only in 
name, and are for the most part a set of phenom- 
enally endowed cranks, who would abolish pure 
art altogether, and drag melody down into the 
veritable cesspool of their hifalutin ideas and in- 
Not so Brahms. Whatsoever 


twenty-third symphony concert, which, like an ™&y_ be his faults, he is yet a scholar, contra- 
unfortunate predecessor in the series, lasted unti] PUBUSt and master, whose aspirations ‘in their 


nearly ten o’clock, had its fortunate reconcilia- Beethoven, 


raison d’ etre are only comparable with those of 
He of all modern composers abhors | 


tion ina programme of well-balanced and thor- the kind of desecration to which reference has 


oughly enjoyable parts. It is also true that ex- 


ceptionally good judgment was shown in selec 
ing a soloist for the concert. 


n made. Yes, and he yet holds ‘aloof from 
the conservatism that twists and tortures form 


(- into an abnormal state of formality, and by over- 
Mr. Baermann estimating the importance of the visible, while 


should not regard this a very high compliment, missing the unknown quantity of that which is 
for quite a number of candidates for nsieianidind spiritual, Brahms’ intellectuality may often seem 


honors and one ortwo bad plano players havethis shows more ¢ 
season appeared in the Boston symphony con- Rheinberger, 
certs, and to the exclusion of such talent and 
ability as a so-called élite is incapable of appre- 
ciating. In fact we do ‘not recall any very re- @ither charlatanic or impure practices. 
markable pianoforte playing at the symphony 
‘concerts this season, aside from that contributed 


by Joseffy, Mrs. Beach, Mr. Bae 


tail to the merit of Mr. Ba 
Which has been unre 


ard the 
second 
pon the 
former impression it created. Not even the com- 
poser's interpolation of ‘4’he Campbells are com- 
ing” saves him from the Suspicion of being some- 


what of his musical treatment of 


’ 


It contains 


uninteresting in kind, but at the same time he 
learly than any modern composer— 

possibly, excepted—how modern 
deas can be grafted on the good old stock; in 
other words, how it is possible to reject the doc- 
trine of finality in creative art without resort to 
In his 
second pianoforte concerto one finds an epitome 
of his characteristics, and few will deny that the 
composition is one that should be Studied by all 


‘mann, and pos- who would accuracel y observe the artistic signs 
sibly one other virtuoso. Before referring in de- 


of the times. Itis a great work in reflecting cur- 
rent notions in a land of free thought. The 


Opening movement impressed us as being some- 


at overcrowded with details and proportion- 

ly foggy, but this is counteracted by the senti- 

nt not unaccompanied by fancy that distin- 
guishes the third movement. The concerto as a 
Whole displays abundant spirit, and concentrates 
the attention between piano and orchestra with 
the effect of about as perfect a tout ensemble as 
any hearer could expect to realize. The first 
tones of the piano as sounded by Mr. Baermann 
proved exceptionally welcome to those who have 
realized what a conspicuous element—yet so 
satisfactory —pianoforte playing has be- 

the symphony concerts, Mr. Baermann 


was received, as he well inerited, with a greeting 
marked by enthusiasm, about the thoroughly | 


:| Genuine nature of which there could not be the | 


med to participa 
ted. 
It is a matter for 


shadow of a doubt. 
benefitted the a 


Mr. Baermann especially | 
by the opportunities he | 


er wonderful 
hted in about | 
Ssity to enter | 
| time into a discussion of the | 
that are made for Mr. Baermann | 
, to describe over again one by 


.one those remarkable qualities, with the aid of 


on of the work was ren- ' which he uphol 
excess of concentration P 


per se, as labori 
retation, 


u 

r. Carl B 

hear it for the tirst time.’ 
arise as to the emotio 


remacy. 


memory and musical 


‘seemed to come simultaneously from évery pair 
of hands. 


Beethoven he made us think only of Beethoven, 
‘60 when he rendered Brahms, he increased our 


ds and maintains his artistic sn- 
The applause at the termination of 
is extraordinary exhibition of techtical skill, 


intelligence combined, 


As when the pianist bad played to us 


respect tor the compocer whom 


nguished in- 
for once seem so 
all the more. The concert 


¢ ee hw 4 
‘Or 47> 
Se. oS 


8, has not the ‘lrauscript’s critic invariably re- | % 
tered to the public performances of Miss Gertrude 
Franklin in such characteristic terms as utterly 
superb, truly magnificent, and albeit matchless ? | 


viduality 


performance of Raff’s «Leo. 
yet refuses to go so far as t | 
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Music in Bostonme.  sacch or 


HE twenty-third symphony concert took place og evening 
at Music Hall, when the following program was rendered : 


R. Volkmann 
Overture, ** Richard I1I.”’ 
Concerto, No. 2, B flat major, for pianoforte Raff 


Symphony, ** Lenore’... .....-ecccccccecceosens Haeesegnie cons seseses Mae 
"The soloist of the evening was Mr. Carl Baermann. The beautiful ove 


i i ich it is 
| ture was finely played throughout, the different episodes ae se al 
| divided being well contrasted. It is full of,dramatic power and cou 


of the most successful works of Volkmann. sii, 
The introduction of an old English march theme, where the battle o 


Tewkesbury is illustrated, makes an excellent effect and is yo dames Aen 
The work was very well received by the audience. tae mE lv pla ms by 
Brahms so-called ** pianoforte concerto,’’ was most magnificently Pp aie 
Mr. Carl Baermann, His technic is superb, every passage? ps was cer- 
out in clear relief, andif the piece did not create any srakgalh faa ak Ye 
tainly not his fault but that of the composition. To begin wit y etka 
not what its title would indicate. Under such a heading one panne It is 
expect something in which the piano part would be the centre o ; in ip than 
not the case, though, for the orchestra has as much _ ene afiget ‘* fanta- 
the piano, which latter is frequently treated merely obligato. 
sia for orchestra, with piano,’’ would better indicate the thing. 5 ages 
Some people may say what they please, but according ™ ei iy tt “ 
coming piano concerto is not going to be written in the way t f ska fe 
| pointing to. There are many beautiful phrases, and I use the wor Bi ee 
pis they are only such, scattered promiscuously throughout the pectin an 
ments, but there is no building up, no working up toa climax, no eel, 
nection between the different motives. In other words, it leaves the 


i er, but 
unsatisfactory impression behind as when one has been reading a pest 
rambling essay or article about ever so many different things, = 7g by im 
in particvlar, while after hearing a Beethoven concerto one feels tha 


has been told complete and satisfactory in itself and in a mralterty pen i 
the four movements the second, styled ‘‘ allegro appassionata, an ex “ 

_ might pass as a ‘** scherzo,’’ seemed the best and the first oi eng noe : 

| the weakest as a composition. I do not believe the work wi , i 
favorite any more than his first concerto in D minor, which few care to play 
go rr Raff symphony went very well, a'though the tempi in ane 
first and third movements were a little shaky, The brass 18 $0 very oa 4 
subdued now that I sometimes feel the want of a downright Stee - 
playing softly can be overdone, the effect for instance in er aye) eae, 
symphony being almost feminine, instead of martial and man a a 
me of what I once heard Wagner call out to the meee it at Lo 
playiug loud enough to suit him, when rehearsing “ Rheingold, in y 


| 
ine Nachtlichter aus.’’ 
| reuth, *‘ Aber meine Herren, Sie blasen doch keine Nachtlic pasa Ae 
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ge | ber. While 
mS y* C1 i I cet ‘ a hs ae , “The 

*  eapinec: * eeee.. F Opeaieg’s Bride,” as shown a the last 

s movement of the ‘Lenore’. symphony. will 

Plans of the Symphony Orchestra for | naturally suggest the cantata of Dvorak of the 

Spring Concerts. Same name, soon to be heard here, while Berlioz 

in the ‘‘Damnation of Faust?’ produced a move- 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. rig “The ps - Hell,”’ eg is almost with- 

The twenty-third and last but ene in the TegU- § nein ene, Catalogue. The physical side of 

lar course of Symphony Concerts, presented | ZUSIC bas snrong expression in the last move- 
| this programme: ment of the Lenore’’ symphony. Raff’s dra- 
| R. Volkmann. Overture, (Richard IT}.) sty ¢ touch is pretty definite here ;ghosts,spectres 
_ Johannes Brahms, Regmaveree Concerto, No. 2, in B Mm noe remy have their counterpart in the 
at major. | fancies of the composer who is not chary of th 

All : ; x ¥ OL the 

sionate, ‘roppe. Allegro appa. | orchestra in expressing them. As the speciral 

Joachim Ratt Bympleny eee en OO 5 ride continues, violas and ‘cellos, in incessant 
op. 177 _ Iteration, conveying the figure, the orchestra 


I. Love’s Ha pinegs, , . 
Allegro. Todo pauari Larahet!«. becomes potent with meaning; shivering string 


I. Separation, March tempo. | passages, muffled and explosive notes on the 
on ara Ballad. CAtieersoe oduc- | horn, the clang of cymbals, the beat of the small 
(After G. Biirger’s “Lenore.”} | drum, ail accompanying the voices of the spec- 
| The Volkmann Overture, brought out last sea- | tre and his bride, represented by the oboes 
| son, by Mr, Gericke, for the first time in Bos- and bassoons, with the cellos, as before an 
| on, was heard again with interest. While it is incessant, rhythmatic pulse, make an almost de- 
| less strong and well knit than Gade’s ‘Ossian,’? | Moniac picture ending in the vicious climax 
the work with which it will naturally be com- | significant of destruction. The movement ends 
| bared, itis finely descriptive and vital because | quietly in a chorale. In performanca the or- 
| Of the richness of its color and its contrasts of | chestra showed the spiritand penetrating hand. 
instrumentation. Volkmanun appears to have | Of a conductor who seemed to enter each single 
ad in mind the career of Richard III., not alone | Part to compel it to do his will; 1t was @ sirik- 
the incident of Bosworth Field. The introduc- | 'D& display of virtuosity led by a sure and well- 
tion of the Scotch air, ‘The Campbells ‘are | Poised hand. Mr. Carl Baermann played the 
Coming,” may stand, however, as introducing | B:abms concerto. Mr. Baermaun is heard <9 
that episode, which the fierce and warlike | seldom either with orchestra or in the field OQ.) 
clamor, following after in the orchestra, brings | Cvamber music that his appcarance constitutes | 
to a magnificent climax. There is plausible his. ] #2 event. It wasa peculiarly opportune time 
‘ory in the earlier moments of the work, though | /0# this artist to play before a symphoey audi- 
the historian —to continue the simile—is at | ence; the flav rof Joseffy’s boisterousness ard 
times more of a recorder thana romancer. The | 2bundant physical manceuvering, albeit bebind 
orchestra gave a fine rendering of the overture, | it was great technique, still lingered, and it was 
With the opening measures of the ‘‘Lenore’’ | Meet that the more sultle and retined player 
‘ymphony it is apparent that Raff has some- | Should come after to indicate the higher artistic. 
thing tosay. Heseemsto have begun with a full | level, the finer subjugation of self and the added 
| heart, and a certain joyous and bold design, | quality of mind, in the interpretation of one of 
| Row mellow, now affluent, is graven throughout | the great works written for the pianoforie. 


|| the pages of the first movement. Here is a com- | Many would have preferred to have heard Mr, 


poser whose plentitude of ideas, receptivity, and | Baermann in some other work, the bagbear of 
unbounded resources, some have said, lacked } the name Brahms is still a few removes irom 
the restraint of a formal diction in their develop- | being mythizal in the minds of those who forget 
Ment; like Mozart in his inexhaustible com- | he wrote a symphony in F; but the fact that 
Mand of matter, Raff had not Mozart’s unfail- | Mr. Baermaun has a repertoire would have to be 
_ Ing elegance and beauty of form in expressing it, | imagined did be make constant repet.tions of the | 
| Very likely; but given the “Im Walde”’ parts of | G minor or the E flat concertos of Beethoven, | 
the “[ sa0re,” and the concerto for pianoforte, | I'he concerto of Brahms demands of a performer 
it would seem to be easy enough to refute the idea | the highest executive ability and an especial 
that Raff accepted at chance every inspiration § quality of mind; for the pianoforte part is not 


| to write, while they show a fertility, Imagina- | an isolated or primarily a colo one, but an in- 
| tion, and strength that each new hearing ; dissoluble-part of the whole work. Its themes 
| deepens, The second movement of the . are those of the orchestra, or it Shares with the 


‘Leonore,” together with the first are, | orchestra in the development of a given subject, 


|i Raff’s scheme, introductory; the third | 0 that be who would interpret the pianoforte. 


part must perforce know the whole work; his indi- 
Viduality has no place in a plan ¢o profound 


bearing the descriptive title and owns | 

With musical i tory of Biirger’s a | & 
eines! ted on rare ical = hony is and yet so excellent as that which Bra 3 
really in four movements, the ‘March’? consti- has here given forth. Whatever the work may 


or” ue t ek 
C "a 


be from the scientific side, Mr. Baermann made 


+ 
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The twenty-third symphony concert was . it Bagh a Aeits aN A dh ‘ overture was Vs nann’s 
fae, Semmypemeunon, while Whe Snails, HEe. ; : " in which so much of rich and 
‘those of I | some Or Professer | @Xpressive stateliness and sombreness py! 
io | me ‘ | | fused with trivial and irrelevant matters that 
iant | displeasure often waits upon delight; the deep, 
pot | Bloomy opening harmonies and the tranquil 
work i |“ &raee of the close were especially well colored, 
aE | and the rushing excitement which just precedes 
| the crash of defeat ana the entering trumpets of 
victory was brilliantly kept u p The symphony 
was the favorite “Lenore” of Kaff, which wag 
fiven with all effectiveness, put the remarkably 
wel} Tead last movement of which was lost te 
many of the suburbans in. the audience in cense- 
quence of the extreme length of the concert, 
which did not end until nearly ten o’clock, s 


Af the last concert of tne present s¢ason, on 
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: Mr. B *s ability as a pi j ming see rape 
athe the earnest | and grace. r, Daermann f are unquestionably great and 
Buowledge n ee 3 Pason a meaiue in this” anti is freely recognized by all who have valuable; but they are not so widely 
manner of the p ma d the added benefit of get- | heard him and he is one of the foremost in- seen and felt as his good influence 
ee ce eshen f penetrating for a little | terpreters of Beethoven’s music. Brahms’ ought tobe. Sueh a performance as that of the 
ting nearer to Brahms, of pen rate by - i B ann played last second Brahms concerto, at the Symphony con- 
Es ig tions, his formulas and theories, by concerto, which Mr. Baerm piaye 
his abstrac ’ , Baer- , illy chosen to display eert of Saturday evening last, 15 more than a 
-means-of the warmth and vitality of Mr. x6? evening, was, pods servt i Brogan aie aaa contentment aad a pleasure—it isa plafa lense. 
Song Peta hecrey sieihace and at a wal + come: OF Pat yet dt of the orchestral _ Bnd a source of profitable suggestion. It proves | Saturday evening next, Beethoven’s ninth syms 
the player w } | thatthe noblest and strongest results are at- ill iven, ts 
YT, “5 sedi he was twice recalled. We have accompaniment to the piece the tape . tainable without personal obtrusiveneas whether | ir ped ws Lah nant ak Sete Mae, Maas, 
scanned the announce ment for the next and last the piano score was lost, the general effec of gift er of acquirement; that grace shovla be | Madi, Mr. Toedt and Dr. Martin Mice Mary ff 
soucert of the season with great solicitude. The being that the orchestra was augmented by devoid of affectation and power of rudeness; How being the siapibiinis esas ce Bosroia ta Ga 
‘Ninth Symphony will require the services of the piano, rather than that the pianist was that the statement of sense should be free trem = guartette. The other numbers of the pro 
Mr. Toedt, tenor, and Dr. Carl E, Martin, bass; being accompanied by the orchestra. This | stress of emphasis and that feeling’s very fulness gramme will be only twe—Beethoven’s ‘“T.eonora’? 
put neither of these gentlemen will be heard in was due to the composer, and not to the or- should yet not overfiow; that te be linioal (Ne. 3) overture and the “Ocean”’ scene from 
volo selections, consequently it becomes a mat- chestra, however, for the concerto seems to is not to be delicate, and that vehemence is not Weber’s “Oberon,” which Mme. Fursch-Madi 
ter of record that no man singer was found have as its chief characteristics volume of equivalent te just Carnestness; that the tossing will sine. | ine 
worthy during 24 concerts. he full programme — sound and absence of motif. Raff’s sympho- ot hands 1s trickery, and that every unnecessary _ | 
~of the last concert is: L. v. Beethoven, overture | ny, which musically interprets the touching motion of finger or of hody is ostentation or Herat ho. | 
 (Leonore No. 3); C. M. v. Weber, aria (Oberon), | legen dof Leonore, was most enjoyable and meseanelees Jeena These are things which no The last but one of the season’s series of | 
Mme. Furseli-Madi; L. phe ger mgt Seto — | was played with fine shading and brilliancy mere telling will carry home to the amacenrs, concerts by the Boston Symphony orchestra, | 
No. 9, choral. Chorus 0 » SO101StS; , 
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the stucents, and even to the professional M R . | 
: ir, Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, was given | 
people, who are inclined te confuse artifice and at Music Hall last evening, when the sad 


Re Te oe 


‘ by the orchestra. Next Saturday will be 
| Ee Ga k Mertia. patience vedi the last concert of the regular season. 
. Toedt, Dr. ‘ 


artin delivery, and who must ve convinced ef 
their error by having great things done before 


framme included the ‘“‘Leonore” 


Symphony, 


by Joachim Raff, the 


“Richard IIT.” overture 


them sv simply, quietly and levelly, as to seem 
small until attempted by themselves. The con. 
certo, well introduced to these concerts a couple of 
Seasons ago by Mr, Lang, is a severe test of évery 
quality that goes te make up a pianist. It is 
frequent in themés, many of which are short and 
Come and go or change their form alinost betore 
their nature and purpose can be apprehended; 
itis elaborated both in the interweaving and 
_ Variation of these subjects, and im true techni- performance on this occasion had its first 
cal treatment of the sylo instrument: it is sud- hearing at these concerts two years ago, 
| @eninchanges of rhythm, and its moods are with Mr. Lang at the piano. It is 
many; itis also fully and heavily scored tor the more nearly a symphony, with an added score 
| orchsetra, even at times when the most clear and gor the plabo, than a work designed to give 
Garetul expression ig required from the piano- Special prominence to the pianoforte, but in 
tes Baerthann’s part in this avast: ‘ncn Mr. Baermann’s presentation of the work the 
| clearness and beauty of his playing gave the | 
SrduoUus work was magnificently and flawlessly pianoforte score all needed srominence. His | 
, done, and again illustrated his right to be con- mr ’ es I OEP > 5 


by Volkmann, and the pianoforte concerto | 
No. 2,in B flat major, by Johannes Brahms. | 
Mr. Carl Baermann was the pianist, and his | 
appearance upon the stage for the first time | 
this season was the Signal for an outburst of | 
welcoming applause such as few artists re- | 
ceive at the hands of a Boston audience, The | 
concerto selected by Mr. Baermann for his 
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_ idered among the chiet pianists of the time. 
‘In bis style no particular ig developed at the ex- 


be nse of any other, but he is firm, true, refined 
and sincere in all respects of interpretation and 


| teechnicue. It is nos derogatory to bis hign 


merit ta Conceive erto cencede that in some 
point of virtuosity one or another player may 
rival him, but it is hardly to be questioned that 
when hig work is estimated as a wnole—for its 
reason, its lucidity, its just feéling, 18 ample 
bewer, its fantasy, its absolnte exactitude, its 
freedom and its harmony with other musical ele- 


faultiess mastery of the technic 


al difficulties 


of the work was quickly 


appreciated, and he 


Was made the recipie 


nt of another flattering 


recognition of his artistic worth as he ended | 


his part in the pr 


ogramme., 


The orchestral ! 


score was also admirably read, and 


. although | 


a second hearing of the conce 


rto lessens 


the estimate of 
position, the 


its value as a com. | 
merits of the work 


such as they are, were made plainly apparent. , 
The Raft Symphony was given an unusually 
brilliant performance, the sentiment of the | 


several movement 
much poetie feeling 


S$ being expressed with 
inthe reading given by Mr. 


Gerieke. 


The 


audience Ww 


as quite enthus.- | 


astic in its approval of thi 


programme, and the Volkmann 


$8 humber on the 
overture, | 





with ailits riches of tone color, was equally 


well received. Next Saturday evening the’ 


final concert of the season willbe given, and 


the great demand for seats in ‘former years 
tad the occasion of the performance ot this 
work has led to an airangement for its 
repetition on Sunday evening, the 28th ~ boat 
by the same musical forces assembled for the 
Saturday evening presentation, The sr 
agement has, witha view to in some slip L 
way recognizing the faithful work of the or- 
chestral players during the season, decided to 
tender the Sunday eveniig concert to the 
orchestra as a testimonial benefit, and the 
receipis will be shared:among the Instr umen- 
tal periormers on that occasion. The wire 
day evening programme will include the 10- 
onore” No, 3 overture and an “Oberon” selec- 
tion by Mme. Fursch-Madi, The soloists in 
the choral symphony will be, on botn even- 
ings, Mine. Fursch-Madi, Miss Mary H, How, 
Mr. fheoaore J. ‘Toedt and Dr. Carl E. Mar- 
tin. 
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mn erigag including the Volkiman overture to 
chard 11, Braham’s piano-forte concerto 
a B-flat, No. 2, and Raft’s Lenore sym- | 
ony, Prof.Carl Baermann was the soloist. | 


o . t was warmly 

jovement es the concer aly 
. the soloist was recalle 

yer The orchestra did its 
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rmann at the Symphony. ht 

ge audience attended the twenty- 
symphony concert at Music Hall last 
jing. The programme was an interest- 
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THE PROGRAM of the twenty-third concert 


~ || of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was memo- 
Beethoven’s ainth symphony will have a per- | 


formance under Mr. Gericke’s dlrection. - 


rable from the fact that it contained a number 
to be performed by Carl Baermann, one of the 
really eminent pianists of the world. Brahms’ 
second concerto was interpreted in majestic 


style, such as has scldom before been even ap- | 
proached by any pianist we have heard. : 
Baermann is so truly an artist that almost any 
work would seem a masterpiece in his hands, | 
It is generally conceded by the first critics that _ 
the performance at this concert was the only 
pianoforte playing heard in Boston this sea- | 
son that could truthfully be called great. If | 


any passages are to be selected as having been 
given with more effect than others, the finale 
of the first movement was positively startling 
in its vividness. The scherzo was broadly and 
clearly treated, while the andante was given 


with a strength and color rarely combined. In | 
a. word the interpretation throughout was com- 
pletely satisfying to one who looks beyond the 


artist to the work itself, and is rejoiced to see 
that at least one pianist relies upon the inter- 
est in the composition for genuine effects, 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


Me... 


Boston, March 22, 1886, 
This week it will be the proverbial ‘“ short 


horse” who will be curried in a very short space 


of time. 

Mahn’s Opera Co., good singers with a generally 
Satisfactory stage mounting, etc., make the usual 
failure in “ Princess Toto.” 
never has seemed to take root in America, 

Last Wednesday the Clefs—our musical society 
—under the mastership of Dr, lLangmaid, had a 
very jovial spread at Vercelli’s, The society, after 
languishing awhile, is now in a prosperous 
condition, and the membership roll is a large one. 
After the dinner there was music by the Kneise] 
quartette, the members of which played in their 
best manner, I have so often spoken of this 
quartette that I will not imitate history, and re- 
peat myself. Nor will I send you a synopsis of 
my own lecture on “German Folk’s Song,” de- 
livered in Sleeper Hall last Thursday. I am very 
well acquainted with the lecturer, and love to hear 
him talk and sing, but if I reviewed his work, ill- 
natured people might say I was prejudiced. So ] 


will at once pass on to the Symphony programme, 
which was a follows - 


R. Volkman. 


. 


} 


Poor Clay’s Opera | 


fully followed, and no “ individulizing ” attempted. 
| In the broad chord and octavo work of the first and 
second movements, in the dreamy romanticism of 
the third, and in the fiery themes of the finale, and 
their brilliant working up, the Pianist seemed 
equally excellent, and it is very seldom that such a 
finished performance of so difficult a work is given, 
__ The Lénore symphony went very wellalso. It 
's not a very difficult symphony to perform, but it 
is always very effective. I can award especial com 
mendation to the flute work in the andante move- | 
ment, and the march (what a resemblance it has to 
the march in Lachner’s Suite !) went with brilliancy — 
and gave many fine effects of shading, although it 
had some odd variations of tempo, which seemed 
to mea trifle inconsistent with the military picture. 
The finale was thrilling in its dashing movement, its 
whinnying of the spectral steed (piccolo) and its 
galloping rhythm. It is an imitation of Berlioz’s 
famous “ Ride to Hades,” and is not so very far 
behind the original. And now we wait for 
Beethoven's great ninth symphony, which is to be 
given three times this week, after very careful pre- | 
paration. The rehearsals are going on apace and 
everything promises a really great performance, 
which is anxiously awaited by the public, including 
Louis C. ELson. 


oe 


Smary_ goou work thronghout the 
Ee ticwing is the programe for 
aturday: : 
rture (Lec »3)....+060+-L. V, Beethoven 

: " ror ress sti - wr eeh M. Vv. Weber 


Overture. (Richard IIT.) 
Pianoforte Concerto, No, 2, 
in B flat major. 
Allegro non troppo—Allegro appas- 
sionata 
Andante—Allegretto grazioso. 
Professor Carl Baermann, 
Symphony in E.( Lenore.) No.5,0p.177 
I. Love’s Happiness, 
Allegro—Andante quasi Larghetto. 
II. Separation. Mareh tempo— 


IIIf. Reunion in Death. Introduction and 
Ballad. 
(Allegro.) 
[After G, Burger's ‘* Lenore.’’] 


discarding all mere meretriciousness of style. Johannes Brahms, 


Mr. Gericke gave an artistic reading to this 
> | Mme. Fursch-Madi. | number. His orchestra has done no better 
Sie Mine, ‘Fareet:Miaal, Mise Mare at. || work this season, inspired, as they must have 
yh odore J, Toedt, Dr. Carl E. Martin. | been, by the pianist. 
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3 Joachim Raff. 


| lhe Volkmann overture, with its anachronism of 
‘The Campbells are coming,” played on Bos- 
worth Field in 1485, and its killing of the disagree- 
fable king with a violent blow of the tamtam, was 
i finely played. 
| The chief interest of the concert, however, cen- 
jtered on Professor Baermann’s playing. It was 
)70t a grateful work to give, for the public scarcely 
; could comprehend its large and developed style at 
/4 single hearing, although the distinguished pianist 
Save it with so much intelligence and artistic 
power, that many previously involved passages 
became clear and beautiful. He has already shown 
Us how he can interpret Beethoven and Mozart, 
but I was unprepared for such a versality as he 
showed in rendering Brahms. The concerto itself 
is a masterpiece, having the homogeneity which 
one finds in Beethoven’s two last concertos, and 
Which one does not find in Chopin, and rarely in 
| Rubinstein, 
One great charm of the wonderful performance 
Was that all difficulties sank out of Sight, and that 


in every part the composer’s intention was care- 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AAIVY. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27TH, AT 8. 


PROGRAMME. 
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L. v. BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE, (Leonore No, 3.) 
C. M. v. WEBER. ARIA, (Oberon. ) 


MME. FURSCH-MADI. 


‘L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 9, (Choral. ) 


SOLOISTS: 


MADAME FURSCH-MADI. 


MISS MARY H. HOW. 
MR. THEODORE J. TOEDT. 


DR. CARL E. MARTIN. 
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THE NINTH SYMPHONY. BEETHOVEN. 


I. Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso.— 
Il. Molto Vivace. Presto. 
Molto Vivace. Presto.— 
III. Adagio molto e cantabile. Andante moderato. 
Tempo primo. Andante moderato. Adagio.— 

IV. Presto. [Recitative for Basses, interspersed with changes 
of movement: Allegro ma non troppo—Vivace—Adagio 
cantabile—Allegro assai.| 
Allegro assai. Presto.— 


RECITATIVE: O dearest brothers, these tones no longer! 
Rather, let us raise together now.our voices, 
And sing more joyfully! 


Sout AND Cuorvs: SCHILLER’S “ODE TO JOY.” 


Joy, thou spark of heavenly brightness, 
Daughter from Elysium! 

Hearts on fire, with steps of lightness, 
On thy holy ground we come. 


Thou canst bind all, each to other 
Custom sternly rends apart, 

All mankind are friend and brother 
Where thy soft wing fans the heart. 


He whom happy fate has granted Joy all living things are drinking, 
Friend to have and friend to be, Nature’s breasts for all do flow; 

Faithful wife who never wanted, Good and evil, all unthinking, 
Mingle in our jubilee ; On her rosy way we go. 


Yea, who in his heart’s sure keeping Kisses gave she, vine-crowned leisure, 


Counts but one true soul his own. Friends in death, aye, true to friends. 


Who cannot—oh, let him weeping Meanest worm hath sense of pleasure, 
Steal away and live alone. Before God the Seraph stands. 


Joyous as yon orbs in gladness 
Speed along their path on high, 
Brothers come! Away with sadness, 

Let us on to victory. 


Oh, embrace now, all ye millions! 
Here’s a kiss to all the world. 
Brothers, o’er yon azure fold 
Is a loving Father’s dwelling. 


Why on bended knees, ye millions? 
Feel ye your Creator near? 

Search beyond that boundless sphere, 
High among the star pavilions. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A COMPLIMENTARY TESTIMONIAL to the members of the 
Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA will be given on 


SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 28TH, 


when the Programme of the Twenty-fourth Concert will be repeated with the 
Chorus of 300, the same Soloists, and the full Orchestra of 75 performers 


Tickets for this Concert now ready at the Box Office. 


Supplementary Season. 


EIGHT POPULAR CONCERTS 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


(75 PERFORMERS. ) 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 7, AT 2.30 O’CLOCK 
FRIDAY “ MAY 14, 2.30 eters 
FRIDAY “ MAY 21, 2.30 
FRIDAY de MAY 28, 2.30 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 8, - 8.00 
SATURDAY “ MAY 15, 8.00 
SATURDAY “ MAY 22, 8.00 
SATURDAY “ MAY 29, 8.00 


Season Tickets will be sold separately for.the four Afternoon and four Even- 
ing Concerts—the programmes being the same—at $2 for each series. 


, a of Season Tickets for the regular courses may secure the same seats 
y applying at the Box Office before Monday, March 29 i s 
i cece te do eins y; , on which date the sale 
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SEASON 1886-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY... ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


THE OPENING CONCERT 


WILL BE GIVEN ON 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16TH. 


: 
#9) 


MUSIC. Comir 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. | 
It was a good idea to present, in the final pro? 


~ : 


| at the last the true remedy is discovered, and in the 


millenium of brotherly love the discord vanishes. 
This at least gives a coherent reason for the strange 


| opening of the finale. We have said—the discord 
| vanishes; practically it only begins, for the finale 


can never be adequately rendered until we have a 


gramme of the season, not only the highest outcome | chorus of the greatest artists and a solo quartette of 
ofthe symphonic form, but the most powerful of | angels. One can only imagine it as the deaf Beet- 


dramatic overtures. The Leonora Overture, Number | 
| 3, may well be placed beside the instrumental move- - 


ments of the ninth symphony to show in what differ- . 
ent directions the great tonemaster 
worked, and how thoroughly he suc- 
ceeded in each. Naturally, however, it was 


a work which has not been heard in Boston for two 
years,and, taking last night’s performance as a 


| technical standard, may be said never to have 


been heard here at all. The the rehearsal on Friday 
gave a good foretaste, for it did not present the impos- 
sible finale, and allowed one to judge ofthe instru- 


| mental portion by itself. Of all Beethoven’s symphon- 


ies this may be called the most rhythmic. Itis true that | 
the fifth begins with and develops from, a strongly 
rhythmic figure, that the slow movement of the sev- | 
enthis entirely rhythmic,and that the eighth has sim- | 
ilar touches, but the first and second movements of 
the ninth are idealizations of rhythmic effect and 


‘show how closely grandeur and simplicity are 


allied. In the first movement a figure of 
two notes, and in the second one of three, furnish an | 
all-sufficient germ for the loftiest construction. The 
symphony has been so often commented upon that it 


lines; yet two points may be touched upon even at 
this late day. First the peculiar uses of the coda in 
the work. Beethoven was the first who felt that the 
conventional sehlusssatz, occurring at the end 
ofthe first section of the opening movement was in- 
sufficient to make an adequate ending to the move- | 
ment upon its recurrence, therefore he evolved the 
true symphonic eoda as a final summing up, a second, 
more concise development, and often his most effect- 
ive thoughts are uttered in the coda. But the codas 
of the ninth symphony are wonderful even for Bee- 
thoven. How rapidly the themes are passed in re- 
view at the end of the scherzo? What 
4 wierd effect is the chromatic passage—moving up 
and down like ocean billows—in the coda of the 
first movement! Another point, and we leave formal 
detail: The finale opens with a most hideous dis- 
cord, after which all the chief figures of the 
work are recapitulated. Berlioz confesses him- 
self puzzled and unable to account for this caco- 
phony ; Grove finds it simply a dissonant return to 
Sweeter themes; may we not also venture an opinion 
inconsonance with Beethoven’s visionary nature. 
The Hymn to Joy represented his religion, a love for 
ull mankind, 8 | idealized hu- 
manitarianism. . 
the =_ struggling, — contentious : 

leeks a panacea for its miseries in tones; one by 
me the passed themes are indicated and dismissed as 
in insufficient antidote to its woes and strife. ‘Then 


hoven heard it, and reverence it asthe highest aspi- | 
ration of a visionary yet ineffably beautiful spirit. 
The performance we have already alluded to as an 
excellent technical one, and such indeed it was; 
every difficulty seemed to vanish. The oboe pas- 


_ Sages of the first and third movements, the horn pas- 
upon the ninth symphony that the interest centred; 


sages of the third movement, the timpani. phrases 
in the scherzo, the contrabass and cello work of the | 
finale were all flawless; the alla Marcia was perfect, 
Yet we were not entirely satistied with the whole; it 
was an elegant Mendelssohnian reading, not 
a robust Wagnerian interpretation; passages were 
repressed, with a view to delicacy, that 
Should have been rugged and powertul. Par- 
ticularly was this the case with the first and 
second movements. They were delicate, refined, 
éven beautiful, but not majestic. The finale went 
unexpectedly steady in the choral parts. The basses 
made their terrific skips in “Oh, embrace now” with- 
out offending the ear by change of quality, and the 
sopranos remained “High among the star pavilions” 
without screaming. They deserve all praise, as does 
Mr. Gericke, for accomplishing a terrific task. The 
solo quartet was rather ill balanced, the female 


1 
, half being much the better portion. Dr. Martin 
would be superogatory to speak ot its general ont-— 


was a trifle out in iatonation, and his voice resem- 
bled Mr. Winch in a tog. M. Toedt did better than’ 
we had anticipated, but he has not a ninth symphony 
voice. Madame Farsch-Madi sang finely and artis- 
tically 1epressed her voice for the sake of the ensem- 
ble. Miss How was clear and steady throughout. 
Of the rest of the concert we need only add that the 
Leonora Overture went splendidly and 
Mr. Bagley’s fine shading in the 
trumpet phrases deserves mention. ,Madame Fursch 
Madi sang the grand aria from “Oberon” with mag- 
nificent breadth at the finale although she seemed to 
reserve herself too much at the beginning, making 
that portion rather tame. 

We are glad to add that Mr. Gericke was greeted 
with the greatest enthusiasm both at the beginning 
and end of the programme, and his stand was neatly 
decorated with smilax and roses. We too, join 
inthe popular enthusiasm. No man has done so 
much to elevate Boston’s standard in orchestral 
music. He has made our orchestra the equal of any 
inthe country. Hoch lebe Gericke, das Orchester 
doch!! 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give asu ple. 
mentary season of eight co —four on Wriday 
afternoons and four on wcrongaier | nights—in May 
ning May 7. Season tickets will be soki separately for 


the afternoon and evening concerts,the programmes 
being the same. The programmes will be of a lighterand 


more —— order than has been presented at the con- 
certs 


tofore given by this organization. The sale of 
seats will open to-morrow morning. 
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Fereatest of overtures and the noblest of 
jonies were fittingly chosen to end asea- 
of ee “7 


é ’ Agped creche aaa | pant movement, we have also a newer look into 
h and last concert of the poring by mi the soul of the man, so inured to dismpline, so 
Symphony..Orchestra was. given Satur-) sty, and yet so human. To realize perfectly 
tin Music Hall. The programme W*** | the immense resource of this movement, its as- 
Bee > era caer °Mme. ‘Fursch-Madi, | tonishing variety of rhythm, form and color, 
wei, Symphony No, 9(Choral.) |. demands of a conductor extraordinary powers ; 
pot alone is its physical delineation to be con- 
were DU ha sidered, but in all this technical treatment, now 
ucerts which have added much to t esi so transparent in statement, now 80 concealed, 
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fine precision, the carrying power of thesopranos 


being especially marked. There was little 


ming where the voices are at the very 


eight of the vocal climax, though the effect 

ill, we suppose, always lack the quality of 
grandeur Beethoven intended. With the close 
ef the symphony the segjson of symphony con-: 
certs for 1885-86 ended. A proper review of the 
season we shall prepare for this celuma. The 
announcement is made that the concerts will | 


bo continued during next season under Mr. 
Gericke’s direction, the opening date being 
Oct. 16. | 

THE TESTIMONIAL CONCERT. 


The 24th programme of the Symphony Orches- 


{ra was repeated last night to benefit the mem-. 


bers of the orchestra. On account of Mme. } 


Fursch-Madi’s indisposition she did not appear, 
her place being taken by Miss Gertrude Frank- 
lin, who sang the soprano part in the quartet in 
_the Ninth Symphony, and the aria “Bella mia 
Fiamma,’’ by Mozart. An audience which filled 
the hall assembled, and the overture and sym- 
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'] and a concert overture by Mr. A; y Ridiogw : 


‘care in keeping the ensemble uniform, were 
iyen due prominence. Themen of the chorus 
did not take their unison phrases with as good a 
| grip as they should, while the women sang with 


however, was somewhat unreasonable, for, 
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which to select’ works in these kinds. 

3 concerts progressed, however, works by F; 

} English and American composers were given in | 

proportion to the opportunities presented for 


*¥)) Of symphonies and overtures. This country was 2 
(yj Presented by Mr. J. K. Paine’s ‘“‘Tempes ie 
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showing, for which perhaps there may have 
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(OF Parts. 4H¢ chorus Was generally prompt with | and sufficient reason. The custom presentin Sof 
‘its Ieads, and the voices, thanks to Mr. Gericke’s | Beethoven’s symphonie-, which had prevailed since the 


inauguration of the orchestra, was departed from with- 
{ Out exciting any remonstrance. Due homa how- 
ever, was paid to to the composer, who was well re¢ 
sented by some of his greatest masterpieces. 
novelties of the season were not many nor of great im, 
portance, but ~— were interesting and fairly. ed 
to their places on the programmes. On three oce 
a chorus lent its aid to as many concerts, at which were: 
performed respoqsively Schumann’s “Manfred,” a’ 
| ‘‘Homage” by Mr. Gericke and Beethoven's “Choral” 
symphony, Among the soloists there was a large Py 
portion of violinists, Mr. Franz Kneisel, Mr. CG. M. 
oefiier, Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. L. Campapari, mem- 
vers of the orchestra, and. Mr. W. E. Nowell haying 
appeared. The pianists wefe Mr. C. Baermann, ; 
Joseffy, Frau Steiniger-Clark, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mra. H. 
H. Beach and Mr.G.M. Nowell, Miss Mary Obrion 
and Miss Olga Von Radecki. Mr. Foote and Mr. H. G. 
} Tucker also appeared, but not in thetr capacity as solo- 
, ists. The singers were Madam Pa ea A 
an 


| Gertrude Franklin, Miss E.Juch and Madam 


| Norton. Mr. Giese pares a violoncello solo at one of 
4 the concerts. Taking the programmes and the per- | 
_formances for ail in all, the season’s work may be Cor- | 
dially. and justly praised as the most bril-. 
Hiant. and satisfying from a high musical 
‘standpoint that the Symphony Orchestra has. 
as yet achieved. It is true that at one or twoof the 

earlier concerts there was a lack of finish and of steadi- 


4 ness in the playing owing to the presence in the orches- 
4 tra of 80 many new artists who had not before performed 


{ together. Mr. Gericke very speedily obviated this fault, 
4 and the improvement of the admirable material under 
4 his direction was steady and unwavering. At the end 
(of the season there was but one blemish in the urches- 
| tra, and that was the untuneful Playing of the firat 
flautist, whose full and fine tone did not compensate 


phony each received very fine performances. | his too frequent lapses from purity of Iintenation. It is 


Miss Franklin’s part in the quartets was entirely 
Satisfactory; her voice blended well in the vocal 
cadence of the closing Allegro, the result being 
more satisfactory than at the previous perform- 
ance. The aria was sung with discriminating 
intelligence, and it was well accompanied by the 


MUSICAL. 6.2 
The ‘Symphony Season. 


Those who had become, during the past six months, 
accustomed to pass an interesting hour and a half at 
Mu-ic Hall on every Saturday night, must have felt 
somewhat at a loss last evening, when the usual hour 
came around and there was no fe get ap concert to 
attend. The season, which opened with some disfavor 
in certain quarters because of the radical changes that 
had been made by Mr. Gericke in the personnel of the 
orchestra, closed without any apparent remaihing trace 
Of that feeling. The uncommonly fine results ebtained 
by Mr. Gericke from his orchestra during the series of 
concerts just over, seem to us a sufficient justification of 
the course he pursued. We doubt if more finished or- 


_—_- 


chestral performances have ever been given in Boston | sea 
than were given in some of these concerts, and the av- | portinc 


eragé excellence maintained through them all was v 


high. To have a local orchestra of such efficiency is Prowee 


80 upon which every true lover ef what Is‘best 


_{n musical art in the community may be justly proud. 
1” 


Some objection was made at outset to the preva- 
lence of German music upon the programmes, to the 
exclusion of music of every other nationality. This, 


. i.) effect; asa rule, they were well 


' to be hoped that in the season to come Mr. Gericke may 
_ think it expedient to have fewer transcriptions on ype oe 
| gramme while there is such a vast repertory to t 
from the great masters’ orchestral works that are never 
vouchsafed a hearing, and which are und Zz 
the neglect with which they are treated. A fine 
dignity was a constant characteristic of last season’s 
rogrammes, and, if some few of the concerts were 
acking in con!rast, and, Soneten over heavy in 
anced, elevated 
in tone, and wholly interesting. It has been ee 
that something of a lighter element than marked 
generally mig t have been introduced, but the obvious 
intention and meaning of the concerts forbade 
change of this description. The performances ‘ 
well attended, the public rehearsals in particular, the | 
hal! being always full on these occasions. The con- | 
certs have won a full recognition as a valuable and in- 
(Uspensable element in the musica! season of this city 
and the liberal spirit in which they are managed and 
the genuine boon they have proved to be, have fairly 
carned the gratitude of the music-loving public. for 
their projector, without whose assistance concerts upon 
80 large, 80 generous, and so efficient a scale could not 
“be given here. 
| orchestra, which has just finished 
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for, after all, it 
must perforce 
and for overtures, other na- 
affording but a very short list from 
select works in these kinds. As the 


SEE a of 16. a *°) however, was somewhat unreasonable, 
wee es | : Sipett OF Cxpericonce, and isto so-called German music that we 
soy intl in the absence of available tenors having. — tov symphonies 
had | iy Sets i ee aa bath ee = ing thaw net 2 Sg vg oe ch BN 5 ¥ a tas ta 4! 
is quality his choice for the position can | whicn to 

be accepted, Miss How sang with easy fluency concerts progressed, however, works by French, 
and ina large, broad style. Mme, Fussch-Madi | Engitsh and American composérs were given in. dus 

| ry . nted for selection 
did not seem at all points at ease in her music; | of symphonies and overtures. "This country was re- 
the last quartet would have been much im- peosntes by Mr. J. K. Paine’s ‘‘Tempest” overture 
proved had there been a better knitting-together | 40° ® Concert overture by Mr. A. Whiting—a small 
of parts. The chorus was generally prompt with showing, for which perhaps there may have been good 
its leads, and the voices, thanks to Mr. Gericke’s | Beethoven’s sym 


and sufficient reason. The custom o presenting all of 
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> Tittle meaning for us; fo accept something be- | 
cause Becthoven wrote it was not our cr 
Heretofore we could hear the Allegro, 

ing that the Presto followed, which itself only 
served to preface the Adagio in which our 
chiefest anticipations in the work were centred; 
but it is the mission of music to educate, and if 


we can see plainer than before the simple means 
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‘The Leonore Overture—The Soloists— 
The Testimonial Concert. 


mphonie~, which had prevailed since the 
inauguration of the orchestra, was departed from with- 


| ss THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
_ ‘The 24th and last concert of the season by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was given Satur- 
day night in Music Hall. The programme was: 


_upon which Beethoven built in constructing this 


giant movement, we have also a newer look into 


‘the soulof the man, so inured to discipline, so 
| mighty, and yet so human. To realize perfectly 


“CG. M. v. Weber, 


7 


lL. v. hoven Overture (Leonore No. 3 
Mie Ween,’ Aria (Oberon.) Mme. 
L. v. Beethove.., Symphony No. 9 (Choral.) 


- The greatest of overtures and the noblest of 


‘symphonies were fittingly chosen to end a sea- 


‘son of concerts which have added much to the 


prestige of Boston. The departure from custom 


which has marked this sason’s scheme, in not 
presenting the nine Beethoven symphonies, will 
be regretted by many; for the plan, inaugurated 
by Mr. Henschel during the first season of the 


‘orchestra was admirable in all respects. Mr. 


Gericke did not bring out the Ninth Symphony 
during his first season, although doing all the 
‘others, consequently the concert of Saturday 


night was most notable in that the great work | 
was to receive an interpretation at the hands of ' 


-one whose reading would be new. A great 


‘audience was assembled and Mr. Gericke was 


“warmly greeted as he took his baton. The over- 
ture had an almost flawless performance; the 
strings wero as drawn by a single bow So 
fine was their unison playing; the wooden-wind, 
too, in all the delicate use of the exquisite theme 
(Florestan’s air in ‘‘Fidelio’’) which is allotted 
them, was expressive and beautiful. The great 
‘string passage in the Allegro went with a preci- 
sion and sureness that is seldom equalled. 3 
chord playing was majestic.gjMme. Farsch-Madi 
sang the air ‘‘Ocean, Thou Mighty. Monster,”’ in 
the same large way that distinguished her sing- 
‘mng of “Ah Perfido’” at a recent concert. She 
was apparently not in her best voice, but no 
slight defect could condition her impetuous and 
'feryid style, while few of her tones showed a 
forced production. 
‘Mme. Fursch-Madi comes nearer to Parepa and 
Titjens in breadth of phrasing, intelligence of 
‘coneeption and dramatic declamation than 
apy. 


In the nobler concert airs_ 


the immense resource of this movement, its as- 


fursch-Madi, tonishing variety of rhythm, form and color, 


demands of a conductor extraordinary powers ; 
not alone is its physical delineation to be con- 
sidered, but in all this technical treatment, now 


} 
} 


! 


Vhe | 


| 
| 


so transparent in statement, now so concealed, 
there is the definite thought to be grasped; a 
hundred different fancies to be controlled and 
subordinated that the great mind of the master 
may stand uppermost. Mr. Gericke has earned 


our gratitude in this interpretation, which, al- 
though but a partof a structure wholly fine, was 


yet in a way its key-note, and had been as a 
sealed book to us. Tbe second movement, Molto 
Vivace, in reality the Scherzo, has been aptly 
called ‘“‘a miracle of repet:tion without mozot-— 
It was played with infinite lightness 


ny.’’ 
i grace; some effects in pianissimo were 
notewortby. Then follows the exquisite slow 
movement which bears the impress of such 
beauty and pathos in music as is not seen else- 


where. Throughout the different forms ia which | 
the melody appears one does not but heed and | 


absorb the great tenderness and e'evation of 
spirit breathed in every line. . It was played 
perfectly ; the horns and the clarinet perhaps de 

serving especial mention for finish of phrasisg 
and pureness of tone. The last division of the 
symphony, with its choral ending on the theme 
of Schiller’s ‘‘Ode to Joy,” the final strophe of 
a great epic, had a better performancsa chorally 
than is often given it. 
both solo singer und chorus. 


| 


| 


| 


It is a thankless task for | 
Its conception is | 


little short of gigantic; more is asked of the | 


ordinary voice than is possible to sing clearly, | 


| and without the utmost care at every point dis- 


‘aster ensues. Generally unvocal are the recl- 


tatives and concerted music jfer the quartet, but 
the cadence preceding the final prestissimo, 


Singer to whom we have become ac-_ while elaborately written, is very beautiful. Dr. 


‘@usiomed. For this performance of the Ninth | Martin, who was heard in Boston at a concert 


‘Symphony, the chorus, which by courtesy can 
be called the ‘‘symphony chorus,” though it is 
‘yet without permanent organization, was in- 
‘@reased to 300, and Mme. Farsch-Madi, Miss 
“Mary H. How, Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, and Dr. 
‘Carl E. Martin were assigned the solos. Eater- 


at once a review of its performance, for 


‘to attempt a review of the work were better for 


‘men or angels, it can be said that no pre- 


performance of ‘'Fidelio’” four seasons ager | 
and | 


with care; to render aright the composer’s idea | 


sang the bass recitatives correctly 
requires such improbable voices that to have ac- 
cepted a solo part in the Ninth Symphony. places 
ordinary mortals at great disadvantage, conse- 
quently any shortcomings on the part of the exe- 
cutants are easier overlooked. Mr. Toedt bas 


neither the physique nor 


| 
' 
| 


‘ 


| 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the voice for a 


given due prominence. The men of the chorus 
| did not take their unison phrases with as good a 
| grip as they should, while the women sang with 
fine precision, the carrying power of thesopranos 
being especially marked. There was little 
screaming where the voices are at the very 
height of the vocal climax, though the effect 
will, we suppose, always lack the quality of 
grandeur Beethoven intended. With the close 
ef the symphony the season of symphony con-. 
certs fur 1885-86 ended. A proper review of the 
season we shall prepare for this celumrm. The 
anuouncement is made that the concerts will 
be continued during next season under Mr. 
Gericke’s direction, the opening date being 
Oct. 16. 
THE TESTIMONIAL CONCERT. 


The 24th programme of the Symphony Orches- 
(ra was repeated last night to benefit the mem- 
bers of the orchestra. On account of Mme. 
Fursch-Madi’s indisposition she did not appear, 
her place being taken by Miss Gertrude Frank- 

_ lip, who sang the soprano part in the quartet in 
the Ninth Symphony,and the aria “Bella mia 
Niamma,’’ by Mozart. An audience which filled 
the hall assembled, and the overture and sym- 
phony each received very fine performances. 
Miss Franklin’s part in the quarrets was entirely 
Satisfactory; her voice blended well in the vocal 
cadence of the closing Allegro, the result being 
more satisfactory than at the previous perform- 
ance. The aria was sung with discriminating 


intelligence, and it was well accompanied by tbe 
orchestra. 


MUSICAL. °..,.4= 


The Symphony Season. 


Those who had become, during the past six months, 
accustomed to pass an interesting hour and a half at 
Mu ic Hall on every Saturday night, must have felt 
somewhat at a loss last evening, when the usual hour 
came around and there was no symphony concert to 
attend. The season, which opened with some disfavor 
in Certain quarters because of the radical changes that 
had been made by Mr. Gericke in the personnel of the 
orchestra, Closed without any apparent remaining trace 
Or that feeling. The uncommonly fine results ebtained | 
by Mr. Gericke from his orchestra during the series of 
concerts just over, seem to us a sufficient justification of 
‘he course he pursued. We doubt if more finished or- i 
chestral performances have ever been given in Boston | 
than were given in some of these concerts, and the ay. * 
erage excellence maintained through them all was very * 
high. To have a local orchestra of such efficiency is 
something upon which every true lover ef what is best 
in musical art in the community may be justly proud. 
Some objection was made at the outset to the preva- 
lence of German music upon the programmes, to the 
exclusion of music of every other nationality. This, 


by more than $10,000. 


outexciling any remonstrance. Due homage, how- 
ever, Was paid to to the composer, who was well repre- 
sented by some of his greatest masterpieces. The 
novelties of the season were not many nor of great im. 
portance, but they were interesting and fairly entitled 
_ to their places on the programmes. On three oceasions 
_a chorus lentits aid to as many concerts, at which were 
performed respectively Schumann’s “Manfred,” a 
‘*Homage” by Mr. Gericke and Beethoven’s “Choral” 
symphony, Among the soloists there was a large pro 
portion of violinists, Mr. Franz Koneisel, Mr. C. M. 
Loefiler, Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. L. Campapari, mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and Mr. W. E. Nowell having 
appeared. The pianists wefe Mr. C. Baermann, Mr. 
Joseffy, Frau Steiniger-Clark, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mra. H. 
MH. Beach and Mr. G.M. Nowell, Miss Mary Obrion 
and Miss Olga Von Radecki. Mr. Foote and Mr. H. G. 
‘Tucker also appeared, but not in their capacity as solo- 
ists. The singers were Madam Fursch-Madi, Miss 
Gertrude Franklin, Miss E. Juch and Madam Lillian 
Norton. Mr. Giese played a violoncello solo at one of 
the concerts. Taking the programmes and the per- 
formances for ail in all, the season’s work may be cor- 
dially and justly praised as the wmost bril- 
liant and satistying from a high musical 
standpoint that the Symphony Orchestra has 
as yet achieved. It istrue thatat one or twoof the 
earlier concerts there was a lack of finish and of steadi- 
ness in the playing owing to the presence in the orches- 
tra of 80 many new artists who had not before geting oor 
together. Mr. Gericke very speedily obviated this fault, 
and the improvement of the admirable material under 
his direction was steady and unwavering. Atthe end 
(of the season there was but one blemish in the urches- 
_ tra, and that was the untuneful playing of the first 


_ flautist, whose full and fine tone did not compensate for 


| his too frequent lapses from purity of intonation. It is 


to be hoped that in the season to come Mr. Gericke may 
think it expedient to have fewer transcriptions on his pro- 

| gramme while there is such a vast repertory to select 
from the great masters’ orchestral works that are never | 
vouchsafed a hearing, and which are undeserving | 
the neglect with which they are treated. A fine 
dignity was aconstant characteristic of last season’s 
programmes, and, if some tew of the concerts were 
lacking in con!rast, and, cous:quently, over heavy in 


..| effect; as a rule, they were well balanced, elevated 


in tone, and wholly interesting. It has been suggested | 
that something of a lighter element than marked them | 
generally might have been introduced, but the obvious | 
intention and meaning of the concerts forbade any | 
change of this description. The performances were 
well attended, the public rehearsals in particular, the 
hall being always full on these occasions. The con-. 
certs have won a full recognition as a valuable and Ip- | 
(lispensable element in the musical season of this city, | 
and the liberal spirit lo which they are managed and 
the genuine boon they have proved to be, have fairly 
carned the gratitude of the music-loving public tor 
their projector, without whose assistance concerts upon 
80 large, 80 generous, and so efficient a scale could not 
be given here. | 
--It is understood that the Symphony ! | 
orchestra, Which has just finished its fifth | 
season, is not yet by any means seli-aup- | 
porting, and that Mr. Higginson, the liberal 
projector and supporter of the enterprise, | 
is out of pocket in its accounts this winter, | 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


| 
_ 
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. .THE Symphony Concerts are over, and one cannot | 
but say that they have been artistically the best that 
Boston has yet had. That Mr. Gericke has yielded 


somewhat to the desire for novelties, and has departed ) 


from a too stringent adherence to the old school, is 
cause for congratulation. We can only become a 
thoroughly musical people by having opportunities 
for comparison, and a continual reiteration of Bee- 
thoven and Mozart means stagnation. By hearing 
Liszt’s Dante Symphony, for example, we appreciate 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony better. By studying the 
effects of Berlioz with a large orchestra, we better 
understand the skill of Mozart in producing such emo- 
tions with a small one. Even greatness needs con- 
trasts occasionally, to throw it into relief. +... 


_-s 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The finalconce of the popular series took place last 
night and presented a programme which was embarras 
de richesses, and which drew forth an audience of bril- 
liant character and large size. Spite of a Mozart aria, 
and a Baieldieu overture, the concert was a very modern 
one, and Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner furnished the chief 
numbers. Not since the Wagnerian festival, of a couple 
of years ago, has Boston had such an interesting series 
of modern works in a single programme, and it goes with- 
out saying that the well-drilled and compact Sym- 
phony Orchestra did better work in Music Hall 


than the large but unwieldly forces of Thomas did in the 
Mechanics’ Building. Mr. Gericke has had the advantage 
of association with so many leaders of the modern school, 
that his readings of this class of compositions are almost 
ex cathedra, and some of,the numbers were so gloriously 
_ played that er became almost revelations. he over- 
ture was a light and piquant one—Baieldieu's ‘‘La Dame 
Blanche,” but the works instantly became more serious, | 
for the second number was a grand aria from Mozart’s 
‘‘Eutftihrung, which was sung by Fraulein Lili Lehmann, 
the prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera Troupe. 
The singer was in glorious voice, and could not have had 
a better selection to display the wide range of her tones. 
In breadth and flexibility, in pure intonation and expres - 
sion, her voice was all that could have been desired 
tor the graceful number. The succeeding songs, with 
piano accompaniment, were full of tender feeling,and it 
was a good idea to give two of the quiet and expressiue 
of Liszt and Wagner before going on to their 
loftier works. But Fraulein Lehmann’s chief triumph 
was sorned in the Liebestod from ‘Tristan and Isolde,” | 
which capped the climax of a glorius programme. In 
this, not only did she give the sympathetic beauty of 
tone demanded by the svene, but in the tutti her voice rang 
grandly over the full power of the orchestra. It was a | 
ne exhibition of sweetness and power alternating. Re- 
call after recall greeted her throughout the evening. 

The orchestra, too, have seldom been heard to better 
adbantage. Even in the terribly difficult Waldeswehen, 
where thestrings alone divide into more than a dozen 
parts, almost everything was clear and | 
mtelligible, the different Jleitmotiven_ concealed 
in the song of the birds, being daintly given. In most of 
the works also, the brasses came out with more effective | 
clearness than usual, and the trombones did splendidly in 
the Preludes,” by Liszt. In every way the concert was 
a noble ending of the serizs, and we were glad to see the 
] audience present appreciate it by showering the 

dest lause upon the great conductor who has done 


80 much for music in Boston. Comviny 
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— ally well at the second concert. 


‘CLOSE OF THE SYMPHONY SEASON, | excellently, especialy on Sun 
‘The twenty-fourth concert of the Boston Sym- { Teally the great occasion, m y speaking, 
phony Orchestra was given in the Music Halllast | “#@ two. The quartet of solo singers was the 
Saturday evening, the programme being as fol- * W°@* point on both evenings. Dr, Martin 
pose a Overture t ‘Leo : ? eteie,, procty badly “ grt A soe 
a 0 “Leonore,” No. 8. | ‘bold, pre . Mr. 
Weher—Arie, cen thou mighty monster,” from \ light voice could do with a part ort np on 
Beethoven—Symphony No. 9, in D minor, | for a heroic tenor of the Campanini stamp. His | 
Mme. Fursch- » Miss Mary H. How, Mr. | ®@ging was praiseworthy, but it was not worth 
Theodore J. Toedt and Df. Carl E, Marsin were the While sending to New York for him, Miss How 
singers. ‘ ; did very well indeed.. Mme, Fursch-Madi was so. 
e samé programme was to have been repeated | handicapped by a severe cold on Saturday 
even- 
Sunday evening at the extra concert for the bene- | ing that much of the effectiveness was clan ote 
fit of the members of the orchestra; but the }| of her singing. On Sunday Miss Franklin was | 
illness of Mme. Fursch- Madi preventing her | equally at a disadvantage, trom the faet of being 
from appearing on the second evening, her } calied at short notice to sing one of the 
pt Fg tc at very short notice by-{ most difficult and taxing soprano parts in 
gin ee ~ Franklin, who substituted a con- | existence, without sufficient rehearsal, In the 
mo non : _ ozart for the Weber scena. With | circumstances, her singing adaed but another 
| ption the programme was unchanged. | janre) wreath to her already considerable stock. 
peat ig ta Scan aoe yagi and the | Barring two slips—one of them tincsdeaoneall the 
en Mr, Gericke of the heartiest do- ] other somewhat more seri ; 
me We Bostonians are a queer people in | great aplomb, in excellent rr tl eo. he 
oe werrt: _ — forse gil pm —— “so } with admirable effect. In the famous four-voice 
i roused we show 4 oade 
our enthusiasm with willing -heartiness. But the. ilies tar sinete rar boar jotta rade #89 
if a“ Msg a very mt to us indeed. | peen heard here since Parepa. She is to ~<tivors 
r. Gericke, a conductor whose effi 4 eas , | tip" 
coney Alls” all "with aamiration, "When | Sratlate, however, upon the presenoe Gf min 
Comes back to us at the beginning of | yp to ner high B-natural with superb vigor, 


bis second season, we greet him with tu- 
multuous demonstrations of welcome; when ee cae bug ’ aeavinenat’ - GOUniae 


he closes his eeason, we are equally effusive, and” | 
give him a send-off that tempers “Farewell” with | + deb pas = al Seu rat Mecca i 
sat oa beete rant Bab, between the first ait with great intelligence and ‘drainaaio ion, oaty | 
con of the season, he may step up to his | oe 
desk, week-in, week-out, without getting so much aap reng Seat Ay mae eurdley “Siew tenniaare cial 
a8 a nod of recognition from us! We have not ing of Mozart's * Bella mia fiamma on 8t 
wan qroiprascips: decency to return his bow! | oo. very fine , unday 
® m ; ; . 
The i aoa of both overtareand symphony | 2 Supplementary season of eight concerts—four 
was tadinetatia bne 4 bate ymphony | on Friday afternoons and four on Saturday nights 
) y eoncerts; finer, if | _ will begin on May7. Season tickets will be sold 


anything, at the second than at the first. Mr. ening 
Gericke is much to be appiaudea for his exceilent wage pn hws i ge yprvet The 0 


sense ; 
good in adopting some of Wagner’s sugges- grammes will be of alight order of music, The 


tions about cértain details in the scoring of ; : 
the Ninth Symphony—only some of caged aale of tickets began today, and will continue un-j 


the right ones! The changes Wagner proposed in | til further notice, 
the horn and first violin parts in portions of the 


2 ‘ @ronghoas. Is woos take eno) ig to : 
all the fine points in the playing of the orchestra 
even the first flute, our old eyesore, played gener- 


> 
7 
; 


The popular concerts in May have already been 
Scherzo, and in the wooden wind at one point in | announced in these columns. It will bea pleasant 
the first movement, are thoroughly admirable, | treat to surfeited classicists to hear our orchestra 
The (to us conclusive) arguments in their fayor | Under Mr. Gericke in the lighter moods, and the gen- 
are too long and technical to be rehearsed here; eral public will certainly be well represented at the 


they may be found in Wagner’s pamphiet, “On | °ON°'S- 


Orchestral Conducting.” As for arguments The 1p nt ig concert of the orchestra, in 
against them,we have never seen any that seemed | Music Hall tonight, appeals to the public in a double 
to ua to have any real weight; they are all based, } 8°nse. The programme,—the same as that given last 


‘tore or less, on that old, old snriek against “Van- night,—is a marvellous one and the chance of prac- 
dalism! which rings through the mvsical world 


) tically thanking the musicians for their labors, is 
every now and then, and which, for being perfectly | O"¢ that should not be suffered to pass by unused. 
well founded in nine cases out of.ten, is none : 
the less in ¢ of being utterly idiotic in the 


tenth. The result of the Wagner changes in the 
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aes : — : The 24th, and last, of the regul 


ymphon o | ; _ concerts for the present season, by the Buston | past eehn ance on 
Boston & ni ©. Cenaens. i: ai : | hie des > as Symphony orchestra, given at Musie Hall | Qa ths HT aonb, j 


. 
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\ last evening, made a very brilliant ending to |} thonol Rercig penn 


oe Taufdaont hi 33 hime oft this course of musical events, an ex- j- ur to’ 
Conte iD pg ie : niv de- ceptionally large audience being in ate f po 
sinha hah ompliment of the | tendance, and much enthusiasm shown | SOUMERY, 30ston 
. , nme oO in the applause of the occasion. The {- i) d ! econd in 
sntrance of Mr. Gericke to take his place at lay that rh till 
the conductor’s desk, was the signal for quite the only . dus " 


ti a demonstration ini hs honor, and a spirit of | could ey 
pression it made upon the au Beethoven, Symphony friendliness was shown him quite in con- 
udits. : : a ita ' 
We ee en oo, Migney Oceans” from Weber’s | Madame Fursch-Madi, trast with the receptions accorded him 
“Oberon,” which was sung by Madame Fursch-Madi, | Theodore J. Toedt, Dr. Carl E. Martin. earlier in the season. The programme was : mit 
who was manifestly suffering from a cold that forbade | qom of a repetition of this concert was ma | bérnn with the faiiilar “Leonote’ ‘No. & us. Suffice it to call 
her doing full justice to herself. However, the large . Saturday night, overture which was anitall Javed tf that by the end of the i ea- ; 
dramatic expression with which she declaimed the try- }, two of au- | Beare, Wate Was Capitally played Dy the | gou.Mr. Theedore Thomas alone will have given 
ing recitatives, and the fine artistic sentiment}, Mr. Ger- orchestra. ‘The familiar concert aria from | more than 90 first-class orchestral concerts in) 


| cirort “highly interesting despite “the. ‘Suen ges , pon th l Weber’s “Oberon” was then sung by Mme, | New York and Brooklyn; and New York has 
under which she en — heipetar  M — whe : 
The Ninth Symphony en e con ‘ 
Taken iieasaior for the spirit. the variety and pro- Neral progra 


ood authority, in ! ne 
epartments a minute 


fy 


Fursch-Madi, whose voice was heard at its | 10Ur months of German opera, three of Amer - 
best in this selection, and the delivery of the oniy tee ie whereas er Bs has 

Jar r ibite ' 1 eincoye « iliriae 7 ‘ opera one 0 . 
priety of color, the admirable tempi and the clearness | W ag om ag ited one penal claerpnien: in an | ean, and one or two of German, ae wd 
and precision with which the colossal work was} successful and. admirable tashion. The feature of the even- One of the leading musical institutions of Bose. 
interpreted and performed, the preeentation of worthy of highest praise. h applause | ing’s programme, Beethoven’s ninth, or | ton is the Symphony Orchestra, which rps, 
pole gr none dete ape rise ad goa he 2 a eae faa ae See endon” the noble aver ure of | choral, symphony, ended the concert, a | existence to the liberality of Mr. Hiexiusaas Te 
aes tilda aie - had. here. The scherzo| Beethoven opened the evening’? programme aoe | ' chorus of 300 voices, with Mme. Fursch-Madi, | yd pen Thcag ry & very prosperous Career, being, 
was given with exceptional crispness and flexibility of was rendered in a most able man b culiy as | soprano; Miss Mary H. How, covtralto: Mr : r Metropolitan Opera Howse, patronized © 
style, amd. $e, Sadantc wie a) ye a i fro. | ae nucuaar Oe Pins Papeete 299 exgueesion. Mme. | T. J. Toedt, tenor, and Dr CarlE Martin bass, Pi nS Lagat pe ~ i ae es oe lovee 

nd shade that were uncommonly im- : “ws + CEDOR, AiMh LF. Carl Bi, Mt , bass, mu mple. ote te , Ss 
one * " tar keotin. We cannot recall when we} Fursch-Madi was again heard in solo bs ee ane as soloists, assisting. Lhe performance of the | petition for the best seats at the a ene m= 
haye listened to the finale when it went with such} her singing was marked by the same §- ago symphony was a highly gratifying one, the | each season, and the audiences are id pig ail 
broad, spirited and steadily sustained force. There power and brilliancy of tone that two wee é Pe soloists, chorus and orchestra tairly sharing | almost invariably large. Th ane 
was an excellent chorus of three hundred voices, that | gave musical life to the Beeth yen we eee 5 in the success attending its presentation. | the able directi png Me G e orchestra, under | 
acquitted itself in a wholly praiseworthy manner in the | the programme. The Ninth §Svmpnony we Sn The several soloists other than Dr. Martin | pest in the ; . Gericke, is one of the | — 
almost unsingable, screaming choruses. The solos were aria the *cature of the evening, as it is no 2 1h are too Welk aud favorably known to call for | @pe. foll coun y It plays with precision and. 
sung by Madam Fursch-Madi, Miss Mary H. How, Mr. | that this great work can be heard rendered in ft any extended comment upon their merits and | rer, S0¢ows its leader well, and is technically 
T J. Toedt and Dr. Carl E. Martin. The ladies did} by an orchestra capable of true interpretation. ability for this class of effort. Dr. Martin’s | #@Wwless in the most important department of 
very well. It was scarvely worth while to have sent to The strength of the Boston Symphony AS rnb ; voice proved one of good value, and his vocai | the strings, which give out as fine bod y of sonnd® 
New York for Mr. Toedt, whose eweet, light tenor was |in work of this nature Is, nom tally vs Bot ny, work was worthy of the prominence | 8 the Thomas Orchestra, while the leader of the 
scarcely adapted to give the brief but vigorous solos | and it can be easily imagined BO ene ocular. given the bass réle in the quartet. ‘The | violins is even superior. — hid 
that fell to his lot, and Dr. Cafl E. Martin, a new comer, | as rendered, was appreciated in every part rg singing of the chorus again showed that | =e peor 
who, from nervousness or some other cause, sang his | The chorus of 300 sang with good effect ot Mr Mr, Gericke is an able choral conductor. Mr. Elson on the Ninth Symp} s 
solos in a painfully untuneful and unsteady manner, | mony, and are now well under the contro! ot 0 Without entering upon any extended review # ‘The Ni é uth Symph 
d with a quality of voice far from pleasing. We shall Gericke’s baton, having had the privilege of his of the series of concerts thus brought to a e nth Symphony 
oo 3 : expction several times in the past, Of the soos: close, it may be well-to present the (ollowiie oe Mr. 
r. Martin is the only on Summary of its programmes, showing at : efore a lar 
Several of the leading critics of New York were veins 16 some ies of a Sisappoinsers ito those vlance thetr character as rewards the donk. 
i ‘ ssrs. |} Who had expec more posers whose works have been included in the | 

present at the Symphony concert last night, Me . season’s scheme. In the 24 concerts, the com- 


: no 
| his singing, but in its melodiousness there Is | 
Krehbiel, Finck, Flaersheim, Anton a =. cause for complaint. The opening oanpert, 16, | posers named have been represented by the 
of the German opera, and others were there, next season is announced for Saturday, Oc number of selections put against the séveral 
hames, no distinction being made as to the 


pleasant exchange ot opinions was had after the con- | 5 gaturday corresponding to the opening day of | 
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give a review of the season in our next issue. 
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cert. 
There was a lively little set-to the other day at 
one of the rehearsals of the symphony orchestra. 
It seems that Herr Gericke called out “ Flute, 
flute!” in such emphatic tones that the worthy 
flutist endeavored to give him all there was in his 
instrument; the consequence of which made the 


nductor fly in a passion, and he called the flut- 
ist some Real mathe. when the plucky little flute 
layer stood up and demanded a more gentleman- 
y treatment. The idea was so new to the great 
autocrat that it took the breath out of him, and 
he had tosuspend thé rehearsal to take a bit of 
fresh air outside before the work could be re- 
sumed. The flute player, although only a Pon 
months in this country, has breathed enough o 
the free air to feel that the first requisite of a well 
bred man is to treat his fellow-being as 4 gentle- 
man. Viva 1’ America! H. QUIN, 


oOo 
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series of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
| orchestra, on the Friday afternoons and Sat- 


this season. 7 
The sale of seats for the supplementary 


urday evenings of May will open at Music 
Hall tomorrow morning. ‘The programmes 
at these concerts, to be arranged and con- 
ducted by Mr. Wilheim Gericke, while being 
of a popular class will, itis said, not descend 
to the leve! of waltz music. Soloists will appear 
in the several concerts as in the series of 
symphony concerts, and the orchestra will be 
the same as that directed by Mr. Gericke 
dauring the last season. The tickets for these 
concerts are placed at $2 each for either aiter- 
noon or evening concerts, the same pro- 
gramme being given at both series, 
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character of the compositions : 
seethoven | Mendelssohn 
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o| Weber 
It will be seenjthat, in the 24 programmes 


1; Ratf, 11; Rheinberger, 1; Rubinstein, 1; | 


Schumann, 1; Schubert, 1, making a total of ;y 7 A 
43 WOrks of this class, tae tha tM 
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1822 and 1823, 
me eethoven devoted 
1 ’ 
' | aentien \ Ithougnt to his be 
Bernard 1/ Rubinstein Frederick 
1| Raff ' » | his 
] pe son aga decececodere Society. 
1| Reinhold at the petition of the e 
- | eof V 
. performance was se af 
BISGRU VOTES e's's cv cc decetée . niarily successful, 
SOM ds deck Ks 0 05008 ments of the symphony, 
} Saint Py a Sees eae ee bursts te 
3} Volkinann : rema wing 
1) Whiting ph er = 
1/ Wagner ° | remark 


heme boldl . Phe 
ate gebond mo ent, ! 
‘able for the music lor ke 
bassoon and for ‘conversations bet’ 
it nmes | instruments. The ada 
presented, an agyregate ot 94 compositions existence of the pecul 
has been presented, representing 36 different and melodic. , 
composers. Symphonies have been played as portant, 
follows: Beethoven, 5; Brahms, 2; Beriioz, withthe 
2; Cowen, 1; Dvorak, 1; Fuchs, 1; Haydn, 1; pression of Schi 
Liszt, 1; Mendelssolin, 1;- Mozart, 1; Paine, great theme 
ne 
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Boston, March 28. 


| HE twenty-fourth and last of the season’s Symphony 
concerts took place last evening at Music Hall. The program 

contained the following numbers : 

Overture, ‘* Lenore,”’ No. 3......- YS en 4 eseee-eee Beethoven 

Aria from ** Oberon” ........ cee ceeeeeeercees Lae Wes 09h 5 08 ¥o PeaMinies W eber 

Symphony (choral), No. 9.....-.. ys eLONT Pee. cA vege bev ess Peep aint Beethoven 

The following were the soloists: Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Mary H, | 
How, Mr. Theodore Toedt and Carl E. Martin, 

The overture was superbly played and reflected great credit on both or- 
chestraand conductor. Mr. Gericke’s conception of this work is all that could 
be desired, and the performance was one of the best we have had this winter. 
The aria from ** Oberon’’ was well sung by Mme. Fursch-Mardi, but was 
entireiy out of place on sucha program. 

The ‘* Leonore”’ overture would have formed a fitting introduction to the 
‘‘ Ninth,”’ and the program would certainly have been long enough without 
such a display of vocalism, 

The performance of the symphony was naturally looked forward to with 
great anticipation this year, but unfortunately these were only partially 
realized. It was probably the best rendering the work has ever received 
here in Boston, but it fell considerably short of what I expected. The first 
movement was taken so fast and with such rigid adherence to one tempo 
that some places, notably the second theme in B flat and the beautiful, imitat- 
ing figures for the woodwind, sounded almost trivial, andin this tempo it was 

impossible for the players to put anything into these little solos, Elasticity 
‘n time is more needed in the first part than in any of the others. Each 
episode as it makes its appearance needs an interpretation of its own, so to 
say, and this is impossible if one tempo is maintained throughout. 

Whoever has heard this movement under Wagner or Biilow will understand 
just what I mean. The scherzo proper was excellently played, while the 
trio, again, was too fast, which one felt especially where the oboe has the 
exquisite change to F major and at the close of the trio, where the trombones 
set in, up to the beautiful hold on the G minor chord, which, however, was 
scarcely held at all. The exquisite adagio was the most satisfactory of all 
the movements, and was excellently played, although even this would have 
gained in repose by being taken a shade slower. Of the last part, owing to 


the miserable chorus, I would rather not speak at all, Mr, Gericke, no | 
doubt, did what is possible to be done, and he is certainly an expert in vocal | 


works, but the material was evidently too poor to do anything with. It is, 
indeed, a disgrace for musical Boston that with the numerous vocal students 

and musical people in general it cannot produce a better chorus when the 

_Ninth Symphony of Beethoven is performed. A dozen or so of trained 

' singers would have done more effective work than the one hundred and fifty 
or sixty who pretended to sing tenor and bass and were off pitch and out of 
time half the time. The lady singers did better, but not much. Would it 
not be advantageous if for just such occasions a union could be effected with 
one or the other of the excellent vocal societies here ? While these societies 
in their own concerts always put up with a scratch orchestra, the Symphony 
orchestra, on the other hand, always has to put up with a scratch chorus 
when one is needed, to the chagrin of the conductor, who is hampered 
thereby in his work. 

In looking back on this winter’s concerts, Mr. Gericke is to be warmly 
congratulated on the really splendid results of his work with the orchestra. 
There is really no comparison between last year’s and this year’s playing, 

the improvement is so great. Everywhere the master-hand shows itself , 

_and, as I have said before, Mr. Gericke is very evidently the‘right man in 
the right place. It is to be hoped that he will continue for many seasons at 
his post, when we may expect the very highest achievements from an orches- 
tral point of view. Louis MAAs, 
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Tiere Was an ifimetive att : bin, 


Musi¢ Hail of Saturday evan oy to ‘heat the 


twénty-fourth and last of this filth season of the 


| symphony concerts; the closest attention was 
paid t6 the porformance, and very great ap- 


plause was bestowed tipon the chief soloist, Mme, 
Fursch-Madi, and especially upon Mr. Gericke, 
who was repeatedly called forward, évéen after 
thé cotfipany had begun to disperse, 

The programme of the evening was made up of 


ofly threé humbers, but these wére of prime. 


musical importance and fell well tegether. First 
came the third ‘‘Leonora” overture of Beethoven, 
which was read with noble breadth and warmth 
tor the larger strains and with sustained gentie- 
ness for the sotter moods. Coming so s0oen after 
the performance of it by the Orchestral ¢)ub, it 
is pleasant to be able to say that the merit of the 
latter even rosé, in point of good and sincere 
reading, in comparison with this splendid and 


sonorous interpretation of the professional body, | 


thus proving by the best kind of test that thé ama- 
ter organization hasbeen well trained and does 
justice to its training. In Saturday nixht’s 
rendering Mr, Geritke made the most, as is his 
wont, of every fine turn of phrase, and had so 
contrived the ever expected and ever thrilling 
entrance of the trumpets of rescue that their 
effect wa8 at Once more mySterious and more 
meaning than usual Mme. Fursch-Mauadi fol- 


_lowed with the soprano air “Ocean, mirhty 


mionster,” from Weber’s “Onéron,” music, which, 


satisfyingly sung. Examined with relation 
to the situation, the dramati¢e essence 
of the eh&racter, and the suggestions of 
the text, the scene is atriumph of composition; 
but to perform it suo aste give out all that it 
contains and to Gonvey all that it means, is a 
superhuman task, and is to combine more 
qualities than Macbeth, facing his excited 
guests after Duncan’s murder, protested no man 
could unité alli & monient. Acourate intena- 
tien in difficult and far reaching phrases, swift, 
bold €xecution, variety of expression and grace 
of reading, must ail be shown at times when the 
full scoring and strong stress of the orchestra 
require to cope with them that continuous 
volume ot voice which cannot be moulded inte 
graces of style. Some one or more of this group 


of réguisites must be lost, and that singer is to | 


be congratulated who does not seém over- 
wheitied in the tempestuous finale. Mme, 
Fursch-Madi, whe seemed te be somewhat in- 
commoded by a Gold, Maué some magnificent 
points in the recitative, and gave some pafts of 
the air with entire effect both as to quantity and 
quality of totie; that one felt at the end that he 
had not had all the torin and spirit of the scena 
spread out beforé him; is perhaps miote becatise 


of the virtual impossibility of attaiting every © 


efféét than from any temporary modification of 
the gréat artist's powers,) ‘The programme 
ended with Beethoven’s ninth symphony, 
of which as Worthy a performanué was 
givén a8 dny whith we ean recall. ‘The first 
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tions, beginning from simple causes and yet so 

soon involved in a maze of conflicts and péfplex- 
ities; Aud even 86 well Balanced and lugivaia 
reading a& Mr. Geticke obtained for it, could 
only make it impressive rather than acoually ine 
teresting to a great inany listeners. But the next 
movements, the scherzo and andante, with their 
varying moods and measures, were not 
only beautifully and feelingly rendered, btit also 
camé home tothe audience with instant truth 
and joy, The last movement nad an ex- 
ceptionally fine presentation trom the orehestra 
and the chorus, the sopranos doing theimselvés 


especial credit for theit tuneftili | 
bility in the bigher bars. The dele quarteste, 1 
always Wy ee rN ae yd was ufequail ih eom- 
petefice, Mme. furséh-Madi and Miss How giving 
their music With fluéney, fréeaom and fulness. 
Mr. Toedt singing with art, bub being lost in tlie’ 
at tied ib pane Dr. Martin making a pretty 
respéct ef qual onation 
See etre: y respect ef quality, intonation 


The musical critic of the New York Tripune, 
who attended the last Boston sympheny concert, 


has printed an atticle of seme lengih, generally 
commendatory of the organization, of which this 
‘ paragraph is especially interesting: “It must bé 1 P 


confessed that the most obvious defect iu the 
Boston symphony orchestra 13 one of whieh New 


_ Yorkers are more apt to judge severely than any 


other class. For years the Puilharmonic Bectety 
and Mr. Thomas’s orchestra have had a wood 
wind choir of such superjative excellence that 
the public has become decidedly iastidious im 


like the solo parta of the uinth symphony, it . respevts of flautists and other blowers of wood. 


,8eems irrational to expezt. ever to hear 


The Koston symphony orchestra weod winds, 
however, chalieave some criticism independently 
of such a comparison. They are the only really 
weak portion of the band, and they are unde- 
niably weak. Neither flutes, oboes, clarinets nor 
bassoons produce the refined quality of tone 
which ought to be heard in so excelient a band, 
Individua ly faulty, they have the additional ae- 
rect of peing out of tune with each other, and 
the wood harmony, because of this and the divers 
sity in tone character, wants homogeneity. 


.the string quartette it would be diffiouls 
5 os 


to speak with too much praise, It 
this portion ef the band which fe- 
ceived the largest infusion of new and young 
blood from Germany at the beginning of the 
seuson just ended. Uerr Gericke seems to hav 
thesame belief as Mr. Thomasin the mer of 
young men, and the experiences of both con-« 
ductors have shown the soundness of their -con- 
viction. In portions of the symphony and all 
through the accompaniment to “Ocean, thou 
mighty monster’ (which Mme. Fursch-Madi saag 
on Saturday evening), the string varts were 
wares mie a precision, elasticity, retinemenat 
and nobility of tone and expressiveness that 
were delightful. If the wood wind and brass 
players were as cood as their colleagues in the 
other departments of the band, and the same — 
deyree of finish were obtained trem them which 
16 now ebtained from the strings, then mdeed. 
Boston might correctly claim the possession of a 
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| year’s work in fhe face of some opposition 
atid hostile criticism, tecausé he had substi- 
¢ated new men brought trom Germany for 
‘about one quarter of the preyious fertce. 
His position was that, in orderto get the 


edfidert work, atid that his ceurse was 
‘pot dictated by any personal feeling un- 


ore pera pe Sy ty Lisa} Ks abe peeping ‘6p ‘ : 
(Beet (Miss Prankitt NGeriake den ous 


e need ii the pavers wate by Fireek, Ho bravely at the elniiig of the season in the. 
“elaborate analysis Of the symphotiy coticert | 


evil love of transcriptions, four of which . 
were obtruded into three of the early pro- 
‘grammes; but repentance came soon and he 
committed no more such trespasses, Choral 
hasistance. was required for three works, 
when Mr. Gericke’s **Homage,’’ Schumann’s 
‘Manired,’”? and Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony were given, and on two occasions 
there Was reading ib conjunction with the 
music, Mr. Riddle delivering 4 condensa- 
tion of Byron’s ‘‘Mantred’”’ and Mr. Ticknor 
a poem to illusttate and connect the several 
numbers of Beethoven’s ‘‘Hgemont.”’ 

The solo performances have offered but 
little of gteat interest, very few artists of 
more than local reputation or average merit 
having appeared. The greatest have been 
unquestionably Professor Basrmann, Mine. 
Fursch-Madi an@ Mr. Joseify. As a next 
$0 treating the first violin department as to || group should come Mrs. Beach, Frau Clark- 
lose frormi it 86 many members who are | Steiniger, Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Lang, Miss 
récOgtiized as soldists of consequence, ahd |} Juch, Miss Franklin and Mme. Norten. 
thé opiiiion is firth that in one other depart+ || Those exvellent members of the string de- 
métita chatige Is imperatively dethanded, | partment, Mr. Adamowski, Mr. Cainpanari, 
the inefliciency aiid inelegance of the play- || Mr. Lifiler and Mr. Giese, have been heard 
er in question having passed all bounds of || with pleusure aid advantage, and Messrs. 
tolerance: Willis BE. and George M. Nowell, reappear- 

In the twenty-four programmes given; | ing after some years in Germany, have 
between ninety and a hundred numbers are | given good proof of talent and 
included; of these ail but feurteen repre- | gound study as violinist and pianist; 
‘sent German authors, if Rubinstein, Liszt | Wiss O’ Brion and Miss Radecki played cred- 
and Dvorak may be called such iii a general 
classification. The French authors come 


g6asoh séems hecessary, altheugh 4 brief | 
résumé of Some principal poitita miay not be 
- stipetfitious. Mr. Gericke began his second 


best results, he must have players whose 
first interest was directed to their 


favorable to tle men who had been dropped, 
but by what he considered the necessities of 
the orchestra and its duty. The perform- 
ances have, as a whele, justified this posi- 
tid, although there still lingets a doubt as 
to whether he las been altogether wise in 


niaty other local players. Mr. Arthur Foote 
next, Berlioz heading the list with three appeared once, contributing with artistic re- 
works, Bernard, Gounod, Isouard, Musse- geyyve and. self sacrifice Franz’s pianoforte 
net and Saint-Saéns following with One | accompainiment to a suite by Bach, and Mr. 
each: Italy was represented by anoverture | tyeker played also some pianoforte accom- 
of Cherubini, and a song éach by Pergolési panimeuts in ons evening, his nice atten- 
and Scarlatti; America gave Paine’s '"lem- | tiveness aiid good feeling contrasting bright- 
pest’ and Agthur Whiting’s overture, and | jy apainst the unsatisfactory readings of the 
England was illustrated by asymphony of gontleman previously employed. 
Cowen, <A reasonable number of novelties, The subscription to both tbe afternoon 
something over a dozen, weré brought for- | sq evening series Was promptly taken up, 
ward, by far the larger proportion being ef | ana large premiums were paid at the preli- 
German origin. The only author rep-| inary auction sale; tie attéhdahce upon 
resented among these by more than one | yye rehearsals has been invariably large, 
eomposition was Mr. Gericke, who caused | nq their public has borne with patience 
to be bertormed a choral piece and part of |) some changes which scarcely seemed neces- 
a string serenade written by him. The | saty in thelt pregrammes; but the évening 
other writers drawn from were: Handel, || gudiences, large!y composed of persons who 
the ‘Water Music,” much played in Boston | pare tatly etizagements, has fluctuated as 
haiti a centiiry ago in smaller | ysual, The tone of the concerts has been 
form; Mozart, the MHaifner sérehade; | jigh, their influence for the best, their 
Schubert, the ‘Trauermarsch”; Massenet, | quality increasingly good, and their repute 
the ‘Sctnes Pittoresgues’; Ecker atid | 919 mudified by the still lively desire that 
‘Whiting, evertures; Fuchs, the sym- 
-phopy in C; Bernhard, a violin con- 
certo (Mr. Adamowski); Rheinhold, three 
movements for strings; Saint-Sxéns, the 


Pah gard ate constantly growing. 
ou thapsodie d'Auvergne” (Mr. Lang); Rus sedidesmeapclala 


 itably enough, éven if they did not surpass | 


My. Gericke would widen é6ven slightly his | 
ficid and inerease his repertory, while for 
the founder of the orchestra honor and re | 


oy: “a ary ae . ¢ “s. ae oa ve oe f 
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fe Pe 3. Sy Se i caret at, 
a. eviews of the Symphony Con- | 
|  €ert Season of 1885-88. | 
| 


A Stetch of the Develoomant of 
Orchestral Mua:zic in Boston. 


THE SYMPHONY SEASON oF 1885-86. 
Begipningin 1841, or with the fist perform: 
ance of a Beethoven symphony, symphonic 
music in Boston may be said to have had its rise. 
Previously the easier symphonies of Haydn and 
Mozart, and now forgotten contemporaries, were 
publicaiy heard, but there had been no awaken- 
ing. In 1841, the ‘‘Academy,”’ a sort of musical 
institute, with prejudices in favor of enterprise, 
gave the fifth and first symphonies of Beethoven. 
Mr. Henry Schmidt was the conductor,and he also 
played the leading vivlin; in 1842 and °43 the 
| Second, sixth and seventh, Beethoven’s sym- 
; Fhonies, were produced; in 1843, also, tho pasi- 
| tiens ef conductor and violin leader were de 
_ Gned, and Mr. George J. Webb took the baton 
at Academy” concerts. Continuing until 1847 
the Academy added Beethoven's eighth sym- 
phony and Mendelssobn’s third to its repertory. 
The Musical Fund Society, organized in 1847, 
breught out Beethoven’s fourth Symphony in 
1849, and later Mendelssubn’s Italian symphony. 
Both the Academy and Musical Fund societies 


seveeach year regular series of concerts; the | making. The critzcal review of each of the twenty: 


orchestras were small and gathered from any 
avail-ble source. With the coming of the Ger- 
manias (1849 to 1854), a band of regularly organ- 
ized musicians, numbering about 26 players, 
—6$ymphonies by Schumann and Schubert were 
heard (although Schumann’s No. 1 had been 
played by the Musical Fund Society). ‘ae 
Harvard Musical Association from 1866 for a 


_ period of several years, or until the advent of | 


_ Theodore Thomas’s orchestra, was the sole cona- 


servator of orchestral music in Boston, and ex- ~ 


tended, though moderately, the development of 
the symphony into the romantic school; Schu- 
many, Schubert, Raff, Rubinstein, Gade, etc:, be- 
coming familiar names through its influence. 


pn “> of L 
1 enterpr and Peteate D. 
the orcherita for that re Dr han tg pgs ade! | 
— for the future historian to — _ackno 
| edge. 
nivug with 1881, the Philharmonic Society ga 
concerts, in series of eight, which 


| characterized by acu‘eness in undeveloped fielc wade * 


| hew composers were sought and their 


presented. In 1884, Mr. Gericke was appaian” 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
which had now become a fixture; that desidera: 


tum,without which no city can boast of prestige, 
had been given Boston—a permanent orches- 
tra. Mr. Gericke’s first season with the or- 
chestra advanced, in its general result, Our 
musical condition; he had proven a fine eon- 
ductor, and had, ere it ended, an orchestra of © 
which any conductor might be proud. The char- 
acteristics of the new conductor were, however, 
cliticized freely, and fault justly found with his 
| program mes; their narrowness in point of school 


und the many “arrangements” given being par-- 
ticularized. 


< 


were given, and throughout the series the com- 
posers who were not Germans were represented 
by only seven compositions, neither being a 
symphony. This record does not iaclude the 
selections chosen by the soloists, which present- 
ed afair variety of novelties, With this pre- 
misipg, the reader can turn to the record of 
1885-86 now closed, and sense its salient point 
with a better idea of its true influence in hisiory- 


iour concerts as they passed, which the 7' raveiler™ 
furnished demands now only to be summarized, 
Beginning the season with many new players, 
a Lew leader, changes among the wooden-wind, 
etc., the orchestra played unevenly for many 
weeks. The strings, in which division there had 
becn recruited much good though crude material, 
gradually acquired a good ensemble, and at the 
end of the season had reached a point of exeel- 
lent achievement which promises happily for the 
future. The first flute and first oboe are not 
whoily justifiable selections, and have, more 


| than once, conditioned an otherwise fine result, 


The horns work well in quartet, while the brasses 


' have erred io being a too negative factor, the 


The Harvard orchestra was not permanent dur- . copductor’s tendency seeming to repress them. 


ing aby period of the Harvard concerts; its mem- 
| bers were cither teachers or players at the thea- » 
tre, With Pheodore Thomas in 1869 eame a 
host of new compositions; and for a period of 15 
years the frequent visits of his orchestra were 
the means of bringing before Boston people the 
important compositions of modern write3, 
especially those of Wagner, St. Siiens,. Berlioz 
aud Brahms, which had their influence ia the 
more conservative councils of the Harvard Masi- 
cal Assoviation, whose concerts were not dis- 
continued until 1882, . Iu 1881 the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was organized; which became 
in 1884 a permanent orchestra. Tor three sea- 


| zeal and metnods 


‘| But, all in all, the orchestra today is the finest 


we bave had in Boston, and its capacity in inter- 


| preting from the severe to the fanciful, from 


grave to brilliant, is due to the untiring labor, 
of its conductor. Mr. 
Gericke’s scheme of programmes has this : season 
been more liberal. It has presented fewer incon 


| gruities in the wav of contrasts: of style, while 
selections have been made with a more catholic 


‘spirit, Thesymphonies played are thus sum: 
marized: Beethoven, five, including the ninth; 
Schubert, two; Schumann, one; Haydn, one; Men- 
delssohn, one; Mozart, one; Ralf, two; Brahm 

two; Rheinberger, one; Berlioz, two; Liszt, one: _ 


sons its record of 24 (and for one season 26) con- | Rubinstein, one; Dvorak, one; “Fuchs, one: 


ee $ 
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Meanwhile, for three seasons, t ai : 


In twenty-four concerts only nine 
hew woiks, two of these being transcriptions, 
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Beethoven, three; Mozart, one; Spohr, one; Men- 
-delssobn, two; Schumann, one; Cherubini, one; 
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ner, two (meluding the Vorspiel and Lisbestod — 
from “Tristan and Isolde’); Goldmark, one; 
“Volkmanb, one; Ecker, one; Arthur Whiting, — 
one. The twolast were new. Important fea- 
tures inthe course were the presentation of 
-Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s “‘Egmont,’’ and 
“Schumann’s music to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred.”’ In 
‘the former, Mr. H. M. Ticknor reed the connect- 
‘ing poem; inthe latter, Mr. George Riddle. De- 
‘Mmanding a place by itse!fin this summary is Mr, 
Paine’s symphonic poem ‘‘The Tempest; not 
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uctor are magnified in the handliog of a 
more complex force. The Chorus of Homage, 
thongh simply written for the voices and 


“Weber, two; Brahms, one; Berlioz, one; Wag- | modestly scored for orchestra, produced a pro- 


found effect by the manner in which it was 
sung, while the dramatic choruses of the “‘Man- 
fred” furnished an emphatic illustration of suc- 
cessful work of a higher cast. Mr. Gericke’s 
success with the ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique’ and 
‘‘Harold”’ symphony should put at rest any fear 
of his not being acquainted in other schools of 
composition than the classic, while the broader 
tone of this season’s programmes as a whole in- 
dicates that last season’s limitations were ap- | 
parently well considered and intentional. To) 


‘only because it represents a unique musica) | cite the memorable performances of the season 
‘fancy, but because it was the first work by | would be almost foolhardy, yet there were 


an American composer heard under Mr. Gericke. 
‘The novelties in the record of slighter orches- 
‘tial selections were: Mozart’s ‘“‘Haffnec’’ sere- 
nade; Handel’s water music, eight movements; 
Reinhold, prelude, minuet and fugue for s'rings; 
“J. Massenet, ‘‘scenes Pithoiesques,’’ (portioas 


the Brahms symphony in C, the ‘Symphonie 
Fantastique;”? Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
Listz’s ‘‘Les Preludes,’”’ Vorspiel and Liebestod 
from ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ the Leonora over- | 
ture No. 3, and the Ninth Symphony, which do — 


stand definitely in advance of all others. As 


hear d before); Gericke, three movements from | the fourth season ends the fifth already casts its | 
‘a sérenade for strings. The ‘‘arrangements’’’ | shadow. 


“heard were: Trauermarsch, Schubert-Liszt; pre- 
‘dude and fugue, Bach-Abert; fantasie, Schu- 
bert-Mottl. Of the soloists, 10 have been pian- 
‘sts; Miss Adele Margulies, Frau Steiniger- 
‘Clark, Mr. G. M. Nowell, Mr. B. J. Lang, the 
“Misses Obrion and Radecki, Mr. Arthur Foote, 
’Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mr. R. Joseffy, Mr. Carl 


nn; violinists, Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Loeffler, | 


‘Mr. W.E. Nowell, Mr. Adamowski, Mr, Cam- 
“panari; ’celloist, Mr. F. Giese; vocalists, Miss 
“Medora Henson, Mme. Lillian Norton, Miss Ema 
‘Such, Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mme. Farsch- 
Madi. This list does not include the singers of the 

nfred,’’ or ninth symphony music. It will be 


| 


‘seen that no wale singer was given a soloist’s posi- | 
jon, though Mr. Charles F. Webber sang accept- | 
“ably before a reheersal audience on the occasion | 


t 


an 


be 


‘of come substitute programme being performed, | 
‘and Mr. Hay, Mr. Webber, Mr. Toedt and Dr. | 
Martin bad parts in the concerted work of the | 


fanfred”’ and Ninth Symphony. The disad-— 


‘the artistic success of these concerts with the 
‘Gonductor alone is seen 10 the amount of ordi- 
‘nary material which appeared in the solo lists 
‘and the frequent indifferent results secured. 
‘The novelties to be accredited +» the soloists of 
“the course are: Concerto for violin in G major, 
e: ernard, Mr. Adamowski; “*‘Rhapsodie D’Au- 
'vergne,”’ for pianoforte, St. Siiens, Mr. B. J. 
‘Lang; aria, ‘‘Ab, Cruel Theseus,” Spohr, Miss 
‘Gertrude Franklin; Suite for tiute,violins, viola, 
-wiolc ncello and contrabass, by Bach, with piano- 
forte accompaniment by Robert Franz, Mr. Ar- 
thor) oote. Mr. Gericke wrote a Chorus of 


A Gi - i the 


ymage, which was sung by the chorus organ- 
ged for the “Manfred” and. Ninth Symphony 


. ~_ 
Se 
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. As a choral conductor Mr. 


y intage of resting the entire responsibility of | 


ANOTHER NiEw YorRK MusIcAan Crrrio of au 
thority, the Tribune’s, agrees with the Evening 
Post’s, that the wood wind of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is its weak point. Says the 
writer— 


Neither flutes, oboes, clarinets nor bassoons 
proaucs fh6 rstined quality o, fone which oucht 
to be heard in so excéliént a band. fndfvidually 
faulty, they have the additional defect of being 
out of tune with each other, and the wood-har- 
mony, because ef this and the diversity in tone: | 
character, wants homogeneity. Of the string 
quartet it would be difficult to speak with too 
much praise. It is this portion of the band which 
received the largest intusion of new and young 
blood from Germany at the beginning of the sea- 
son justended. Herr Gericke seems to have the 
same belief as Mr. Thomas in the merit of young 
men, and the experiences of both conductors 
bave shown the soundness of their conviction. 


it appears that the purpose of keeping the or- 
chestra as long as possible together under its con- 
ductor has led to the planning of a tour of the | 
ceuntry. Says this correspondent— 


Mr. Gericke, with the consent of Mr. Higgin- 
, 80n, bas resolved to widen his field of operations, | 
| so asto keep the orchestra intact eight months | 
out of the twelve. Todo this a tour of the coun- | 
try will be ae this week, in the progress of | 
which the chief cities as far West as Chicago and | 
St. Louis will be visited. Thus far the orchestra 
has been heard only in half a dozen New England 
towns outside of Boston. It is scarcely necessary 
to comment on the significance of the step con- 
templated by Mr. Gericke. For awhile he thought 
of including New. York in his list, but wisely con- 
cluded that that city had already had as much 
music this season as it could well stand. He will, 
however, go to Philadelphia, 


| way: “Joe dear, Clara and I think of 
| reading club for Saturdsy evenings in May, and we 


dell 


Perkins. 
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{FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING GAZETTE. } 
| BOSTON, March, 1886. 
MY DEAR POESIE: 


The Symphony Concerts are all over at last, and Joe 
gave such a sigh of relief as we came out on to Hamil 
ton place last Raturday night that I heard the porous 
plaster on his chest crack. Ma saysit isn’t nice to talk 
about porous plasters and liver pads, but you can’t help 
it in connection with Joe, for that’s about all there 
is of him now; but he says he thinks he’ll be better now 
the concerts are over. He looked so happy when he 
said it, that 1 felt a little delicate about mentionin 
there were to be some more in May; but it is always 
best to get an unpleasant thing off your mind, and it 
ceitainly isn’t pleasant to see a man’s countenance 
change as Joe’s does whenever I say, ‘*Joe, there is 
going to be,” etc, e'c. So I sailed boldly in, in this 
etting up a 


want you on the committee, of course; but, you see, 
they are to have some more concerts by the whan ye 
Orchestra the same evenings. Now, what would 

do?” There was a brief struggle, I could see, in Joe’s 
mind, as we emerged into Tremont street. He yawned 
once or twice—men always do that when they are try- 
ing to evade anything—and then he said, ‘“‘Why, I was 
jo be. to get our same two seats for those concerts 

(he bhadn’t had any more idea of it than he had of get- 
ting me the vane on Park Street Church steeple), “and 
I think you would enjoy those the most.” Of course, I 
hesitated a moment for appearance sake, anti then 1 
gracefully accepted his kind offer, and gave up the 
reading club, which J hadn’t any more idea of t ian I 
had of going to Kalamazoo. You have to use a little 
tact, you know, if you want to get away from the do- 
mestic hearthstone. I told Joe I didn’t want the same 
seats if every one else was going to get their same ones, 
for I was dreadfully tired of the back-hair of the girl 
in front of. me and her poone man’s ears; and, another 
thing, we happened to be perfectly envirened by subur- 


Letters of Peppermint 


that. 


you | 


bans, who are only calm and peaceful through the over- | 
ture; after that they sort of sit with one hand on the) 


seat in front of them, and one on their watch, and their 
mind on the last train out, and you never know just | 
when you have got to arise and compress yourself toa | 

aneahe for them to pass out; and, after you’ve col. | 


tected your fan, and your muff, and your umbrella, and — 
| your breath, and got settled again, you can’t catch 
#;0n to the music any more than you can ST. 
m 


play after three or four dudes have 

ou a victim to the man they go out to see’ 

etween the acts. There is one great combination | 
act where two or three men in the slip behind you get. 
up and tip your hat forward, while two or three men in 
your slip give it a tip the other way; under which cir- | 
cumstances any girl feels like a perfect wreck, and is— 
excusable if she adopts her brother’s expletives fora 
few moments, and wants a “Complaint, Query and Sug- 
gestion Book” opened for men, the same as they have | 
at the Public Library for books. It is very strange how 
be get ae associated, isn’t it, Poesie dear: 

how there 
winter, and I have always associated his nose with the | 
second movement of Beethoven’s Second Symphony, | 
because I was admiring the nose all the time they were 
playing the symphony. I asked Joe if he didn’t have 
any associations, and he says there isn't a movement of 
a single symphony but he associated with a back-ache, 
You know Joe hasn’t enjoyed them. Of course he’s no 
worse than other eens that go; lots of people, that 
only go for the sake of saying they have been, and get- 
ting out Saturday nights, whereas they wouldn’t go to 
the theatre,—and Joe 
mostly; he goes to please me. One year he tried to take | 
twelve different state on his tickets, giving two concerts | 
to each girl; but he got into very unpleasant predica- | 
ments, for each girl would want to know who he took 
the other times, and some evenings there would be 
eleven pair of opera glasses fixed upon him, and it was 
very embarrassing, especially if the temporary girl was 
conscious of them. He tried to get girls that didn’t 
know each others The idea! As if he could find twelve 
girls in Boston, or within a hundred miles of it, that 


' 


| 


8 motive isa purely unselfish one ; suppose we can live until May. Your 


ee lll 


didn’t know each other in some way! 
that they all got together and talked over what he said 
to each one, so if he didn’t say something entirely new 
and original to each one, they’d trip him up so 
he’d bite his tongue; and he couldn't help getting 
somewhat mixed. So he never tried it aguin. I guess 
he finds his sister P as accommodat.- 
ing and convenient I never trouble 
him in the /east, tance to him in 
seeing girls. Forinstance, he’ll see 
a girl wit recian profile and the most 
essiun, on right ahead of us, 


And he found 


uick | 
em | 


girl for him, au regular sym. | 


of music, and comes Jor the 
stare round and wriggle about and 
and fall in love with the musicians, and make 


running remarks on the whole concert “— in oe =f | 
ris made just | 


ear. Joe isone of the men that want 
like these new opera hats, to shut up 
formance. 
was looking at was anything but a sweet specimen. 
She didn’t care anything more about the symphony con- 
certs than she did for Austin’s juvenile “pops”; that 
she wasn’t at ail seraphic, but had a most dreadful 
temper; that she always had Limburger cheese and 
Culmbacher for her lunch, and she’d fallenin love with 
the entire orchestra, from the first violin down; and as 
for her Grecian nose, Susie Green’s cook knows this 
girl’s mother’s second girl’s cousin very well, and she 
says that this girl wears a nose machine al] night that 
she brought home from Paris, just to improve the shape 
of her nose. She found it out ‘because this girl thought 
there was a man under her bed, and ran out in the hall one 
night without thinking about the nose arrangement. So 
I told Joe it was never best to trust a Grecian nose oran 
intent expression. Cora Shalfow always takes the tim 

during those concerts to think up things—wbat she’) 

have for her summer dresses and her next dinner party, 
and how she’ll fix itso her husband wont know that 
the silver salt-shaker his mother gave her got thrown 
into the swill-pail, and that she didn’t think to count 
her change down at What’s-name’s, the other day, where 
they have such careless cashiers, and she lost six dol- 
lars by it, and has got to put it down as “Sundries” or 
“Charity” on her expense book. All these little things 
she reserves til Saturday night to think over, and 
no one would think she was thinking of anythin 

but the music; and she can stare right straight ahea 

of her, and think it all out com'ortably, and 
if her calculations come out all right she feels 80 
peaceful and serene for Sunday, and she shall miss them 
ever so much, for she never can find so much uninter- 
rupted leisure athome. She came very near getting 
herself disliked, though. She never knows what she 

is looking at when she is thinking up a new pudding or 
adress combination, and she says she supposes she 
must have looked steadily at ene ‘man, because when. 

ever she came in, after a while, she began to notice that 

he always began to prink and look silly round his 
eyes, and her husband began to notice too. So they | 
combined forces. and looked the man down, annihilated | 
him, and Cora says she was afraid he’d throw some- 

thing at her, he looked so mad; but the poor man 

wasn't to blame. I don’t suppose they cunen the girls 

to fall in love with them because they always do, or, 

what is just the same, pretend they do, because it’s the 

proper fad to have, not because you particularly ad.- 

mirethem. You remember Sallie Slammer; she’s just | 


uring the per- 


You j got home. from Florida—been there all winter—so she 
as been a lovely young man sat near us all | was too late for all but the last three concerts, and she 


found there was no one left for her. Upon consultation 
with the girls she found they had been smitten all win- 
ter to the proportions of sixteen girls to one man, and 
there was no one left for her but Beethoven’s statue or 
one of the ushers; so she had to arrange it by givin 


Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings too, and, 


cutting some of the girls out in that way, she caught up 
w th them, ana can te}l as big a ya nus any of them, 
although she came so late inthe season. don’t see 
what we are going to do now they are all over, but I 
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Well, I just told him that that very girl he ° 
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oat esis mea | 


ns | av : out ti Se Ay ed B tol ‘ : 
| as ‘the second musical city in the 
_ There was a time when Bostonians 


ee: 


ey. 


, and some there are, perhaps, who 
that | flattering unction to their 
But the--only department of music. 
meposton could ever claim to be superior | 
‘sionden was in its choral societies, and at — 
mt moment also,as I hear on good 
by, in the string quartet. In other de- | 


ly I wp 1 down on New York as second in 


| t om ee minute comparison would be odious, 
Bu te ‘it i to call attention to the fact that by the | 
| 


. season Mr. Theodore Thomas alone 


ve given more than ninety first-class or- | 
certs in New Yorkand Brooklyn; and 


. 
a 


N * Yo: Ee . four months of German opera, | 
re ' strike a New Yorker all the more torcibly be- 


of American, and two of Italian, whereas, 
m bas only two weeks of Italian opera, ofie. 
“den and one or two of German. | 
of the leading musical institutions of Bos- 
iemymphony Orchestra, which owes ita 
rem the liberality of Mr. Higginson. It 
» had a very! prosperous career, being, 
Metropolitan Opera-house, patronized 


the devotees of fashion and by the lovers | 
at asi pt There is great com- — 
i a tor the best scats at the auction - 


e and simple. 


a ay 


‘season, and the audiences are 


be almnt invariably large. The orches- 


r the able direction of Mr. Gericke, is 


> best in the country. It plays with | 


a fir follows its leader well, and is 


flawless in the most important de- | 


2 at of the strings, which give out as fine 

| of sound 48 the Thomas orchestra, while the 
f thie violins is even superior. 

er seular season of twenty-four concerts 

n Saturday witha performance of Bee- 

1 ape: nth symphony, preceded by the third 

ore” overture, in which Mr. Gericke’s 


a 


ing rese sembled Mr. Thomas’s more than Herr - 
S, al “by the great “Ocean” aria from | 
A,” - which Mme, Fursch-Madi sang with | 
Mac expression, while the orchestra 


oie 


a a. - accompaniment in a sym- 


} Fi - Di rit. Inasmuch,as the ninth sym- 
y is epidemic at the moment, being an- 


et closing concerts of the New 
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s,remin: s oe nc 2e- 
| | : part- 6 distings tone. 
shadowing of Wagueriait methods; and the cho- 
ral portion has had an influence even on “‘ Par- 
-sifal.” | 
The symphony revealed the weaknesses as well 
as the strength of Mr. Gericke’s orchestra. The 
wood-wind as a whole is so inferior to the rest of 
the orghestra as to cause surprise. The first flute 
|- is sometimes at fault, and the bassoon, though , 
‘technically good, is so weak in tone as to. 
be sometimes almost inaudible. The fact that 
the brass, too, did not come out with) 


' sufficient vigor where the score calls for it, sug- . 


_ gests the inference that the fault is to some ex- 
tent the conductor’s, who apparently represses | 
the wind instrume-*2 delit-~-*-'y These faults 


' cause Mr. Thomas’s orchestra is especially ad- 


mirable in the wind instruments. He has the best 
oboe and fiute players in the world, and it would | 

“not be easy to match his other wood-wind or his | 

_ brass instruments. And Mr. Thomashasa habit, 
too, of doubling the wood-wind quartet whenever 
the strings become so numerous as to disturb the 
acoustic relations of the groups, or what a painter 
would call perspective. In its occasional lack of 
‘‘nerspective” lies the greatest shortcoming of 
Mr. Gericke’s orchestra; but this is a fault which 
can be easily remedied. 

Perhaps this lack of prespective, which is apt 
to be much more felt in modern compositions 
than in the classical repertory, where the violins 
generally ‘‘play the first fiddle,” accounts for 
the fact that the list of .compositions 


played by the Symphony Orchestra this season | 


bears a rather more conservative aspect 
than a tabular view of Mr. Thomas’s pro- 
crammes would bear. Beethoven of course 
leads with 12 compositions; then comes Schubert 
with 8, and Mendelssohn with 6. Mozart, Spohr, 
Liszt, and Wagner have each 5; Brahms, 
Rubinstein, Weber, 4 each; Schumann, Ber- 


sers only Paine and Whiting are represented, 
with one work each. 

Saturday’s concert was repeated on Sunday | 
evening, a fact which indicates that the frivo- | 
lous Bostonians of to-day do not show a becom- 
ing reverence for the memory of their Puritan 
ancestors, who used to stretch ropes. across 

| the streets on Sunday to prevent people 
| from walking. © The symphony concerts 
are generally given on Friday afternoon and 


licz, Handel, 3 each, etc, Of American comyo- | 
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posers have as yet done nothing to refute, The 


Oe ter. ea as ra’ b ‘by most that un-German composers can claim in the 
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a! arts Baltimtre and wasn ‘Now York: 
er not be visited, probably because the me- 
ropolis has had such a surfeit of musical enter. 
air ments this winter that an outside association 


vould perhaps not be received with the welcome - 


t may deserve. 
On April 19 the American Opera’ Company 
begin its performances with “ Lohengrin.” 
Ihe list of operas to be givenis of some interest . 
us Indicating in general which of the works pro- 
luced by this company have met with the most 
avor, The list includes besides “‘ Lohengrin,” 
he * Flying Dutchman,” “ Lakmé,” “ Orpheus,” 
‘Merry Wives,” and “Sylvia.” The perform- 
nces are to be in every detail the same as those 
riven in sew York. x; Ee. 
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THE SYMPHONY SEASON, 
—_— Frere ore ir 

When the symphony concerts are over, custom 

_ has it that the time for retrospect is come. _ Look- 
ing back over the twenty-four concerts of the sea- 
80n just past, one finds ample matter for con- 
gratulation, very little for censure. The opening 
of the season brought with it a good deal of bit- 
ter animadversion upon Mr. Gericke’s sammary 
| mode of determining the composition of his or- 
chestra. What evidence has been brought for- 

| ward in this case has been too confused and, 
withal, too one-sided to throw much real light 

} upon the ethical bearinzs of the question. The 
} outcry came mainly from those who were 
hit, or from their friends; Mr. Gericke 
has steadily kept his own counsel. One 

| thing seems evident enough; that none - 
f. the changes made in the orchestra 
were prompted by personal considérations, but 
solely by a regard for the musical efficiency of the 
body. _ The.only practicable basis for forming a 
judgment is the results obtained, and these have 
been, with one or two exceptions, conspicuously 
fine. The or chestra, as a body, bas played decid- 
edly better than ever before; many of its per- 
_ formances during the past season have been of a 
sort that can only be called superb, while very 
few indeed fell below a high order of excellence. 

_ The character of the programmes has been gener- 
ally high; at the beginning of the season too 
many orchestral transcriptions and arrangements 


_ were given, but this blot soon faded out. Neither 


have German composers been given an undue 
monopoly of the- repertory; Berlioz, Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, Dvordk and Cowen have bean worthily 
represented, while Cherubini, Massenet and our | 


ew Paine and Arthur Whiting have not been ] 


fofgottenso That the lion’s share in any wor 


a like Schumann’s “Manfred” and Beetho- 


|, orchestral field in this country is a fair minority 
| representation ; and this they have had. The 
| Plan of giving occasional concerts without solos 
. is excellent. It is manifestly proper that piano- 
forte and violin concertos should not be neg- 
lected in concerts of the character of those 
« given by our Symphony Orchestra; such works 
belong especially to symphony concerts. Yet 
the insurmountable disadvantage to which 
pianists and violinists appear in so vast a place 
as the Music Hail renders it the part of 
artistic wisdom to restrict the representation of 
this form of composition within the narrowest 
decent limits. The question of solo singers bears 
a different aspect, forthe Music Hall is undoubt- 
edly a good place for Jarge-voiced singers to sing 
in, Yet, a8 available singers go, it is not often 
that one hears an air or scena sung in a way that 
does not contrast unfavorably with the style in 
which the orchestral numbers on the programme 
are given. During the past season there has beeu 
singing at seven out of the twenty-four concerts; 
not a large proportion, especially when it is con- 
sidered that at three of these seven concerts 


ven’s “Egmont” and Ninth Symphony were 
given, But, cepveadh from the necessary solo 
work in these la’: compositions, the only | 
instances of solo sing: g with orchestral accom- 
paniment which were, by the dignity of the 
selection and the quality of the performance, 
fully worthy of a place in such concerts, have 
been the air from Spobr’s ‘Faust’? (Miss Juch), 
Spohbr’s “Ah, cruel Theseus” (Miss Franklin), and 
Beethoven’s “Ah, perfido !” Weber’s “Ocean, thou 
mighty monster,” and Gounod’s * Stances de 
Sapho’’ (Mme. Fursch-Madi). To this short list 
we would willingly add Miss Franklin’s singing 
of Mozart’s “Bella mia fiamma,’”’ were it not that 
this came at an extra concert, and can not be 
counted as part of the regular sympbony season. 
Upon the whole, taking into account the unsatis. 
factory effect of solo-playing in the Music Hall, 
and the great difficulty of securing repaying 
singers, one is heartily glad, now and then, to go 
_ to a Symphony concert from which all solo work 
is banished; of such concerts there have been 
only two during the past season, so the invete- 
rately unmusical music-liker, whose first ques- 
tion about a concert is ‘‘Who is going to do any- 
thing?” has no good cause for growling. The 
list of absolute orchestral novelties Mr. Gericke 
has brought out this season is not long; it com- 
prises the following works: Symphony in C, by 
Fuchs; Overtures, by Whiting and Ecker; Suite, 
by Bach; “Scenes ‘pittoresques,” by Massenet ; 
three string movements, by Rheinhold, and as 
‘ many by Gericke, and Gericke’s “Chorus of Hom- 
age’ (we do not count transcriptions). But 
‘then it is to be remembered that some 





~~ 


of the pianists and violinists and Miss. 
Franklin gave things iu the concerto or aria line 
that bad not been heard here before. Such were 
Bernard’s violin concerto in G@ miner (Mr. Adam- 
owski); Saint-Saéns’ Rhapsedie d’Auvergne (Mr: 
Lang); Rubinstein’s Fantasia for two pianofortes 
(Misses Obrion and Radecki); Spohr’s “Theseus” 
scena (Miss Franklin). Again, several important 
works have been given which, either from not 
having been heard for many years, or from hav- 
ing been given only once or twice before, have al) 
the charm and interest which attaches to novel- 
ty, sueh as Brabms’s third symphony and second 
pianoforte concerto (Mr, Baermann); Berlioz’s 
“Fantastic” and Harold’ symphonies; Cowen’s 
“scandinavian” symphony; Dvorak’s  sym- 
phony; Handel’s ‘‘Water Musio;” Mozart’s ‘‘ Haff- 
| per Berenade ;” Paine’s ‘Tempest ;” Rheinberger’s 
“Wallenstein” symphony; Schubert’s Sixth Sym- 
phony. These things are all as good as (or better 
than) new. So, little if any fault can rationally 
| be found with Mr. Gericke’s enterprise, especial- 
Ly as really interesting new orchestral music does 


not grow on every bush nowadays. Mr. Gericke’s | 


signal ability as a conductor has been emphasized 
often enough in these columns to make further 
praise superfluous; during the past season he has 
shown this ability more brilliantly than ev® » 
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THE SYMPHONY GRCHESTRA. 
“The members of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra reached home yesterday after a three 
weeks’ tour extending as far West as Chl- 
eago, during which 20 concerts have been 
. given under Mr. Gericke’s direction. This 


tour has been a memorable one in many ways, 
and is especially notable as being the first of 
any extent ever made by a complete orches- 
- tral organization having its origin in this city. 
During its absence concerts have been given 
‘asfollows: Que each in Sprin ryfield, Provi- 
dence, New Haven, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more; two in Washington, three in Columbus, 
~@©., one in Cincinnati. three in Chicago, three 
in Cleveland, two in Buffalo and one in Syra- 
cuse. Wherever the orchesira has ubpeared, 
its. performances have been praised in un- 
‘stinted terms, and the audiences attending 
the concerts throughout the tour have been 
most enthusiastic in their appreciation of the 
‘eminent abilities of Mr. Gericke and the meln- 
pers of his band. The programmes presented 
“have, as a rule, been of a lighter character 
than those familiar in the Boston season, and 
the selections made have seemed to give gen- 
eral satisfaction. Tne tour, under the direc- 
tion of Manager Charles A. Ellis of Music 
Hall, has been singularly free from mishaps, 
‘and the members of the orchestra speak i en- 
- thusiastic terms of their treatment during the 
tour. The orchestra is to complete ‘its sea- 


son's engagement in this cily during the | 
“present month by giving eight popular con- | 


' certs on the four Friday afiernoons and four 
“Saturday evenings beginning with the present 
-yweek, the programmes for these events being 
 @mnounce to be of a popular character. 
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WASHINGTON, April 17.—The well-known Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave concerts at the 
Congregational Church lest Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday evening, which drew large audiences 
and proved the most thoroughly enjoyable musi- 
cal events of the season. Herr Wilhelm Gericke, 
the director, is to be congratulated upon the very 
favorable impression produced by the talented 
musicians, of whom the erganization is composed, 
under his intelligent leadership. Mme. Fursch- 
Madi. who, together with Messrs. Adamowski and 
Loeffler, assisted the orchestra, gave the arias, 
“Ocean, thou mighty monster,’ Weber ; and 
“ Sappho,” Gounod ; both numbers being enthusi- 
astically received. Her wonderful voice has sel- 
dom been heard to better advantage than in these 
selections, filling the auditorium with its rich re- 
sonance. The piece de resistance of the matinee 
porgramme was the “Tannhauser” overture, magni- 
ficently rendered by the full orchestra. The work 
of the strings in this number, as well as in Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 1, given Wednesday 
evening, was above criticism, but the brass was 
not equally satisfactory, a blemish oftea noticeable 
in organizations of this character. In point of 
precision of attack and ensemble, both of which 
qualities were prominent in the execution of the 
overture, ‘“‘ Oberon,” Weber, the performance was 
especially commendable. Mr. C. M. Loeffler, who 
played Bruch’s concerto for the violin in G minor 
very gracefully, is a thorough artist, his work be- 
ing remarkable for delicacy of expression and dis- 
tinctness of phrasing. The closing number on 


Wednesday evening, the andante and allegro MOVE- , 


ments from Beetheven’s Symphony No 7, was im- 
pressively rendered, the entire personel of the or- 
chestra showing an intelligent conception which 
brought into high relief the beauties of this exquisite 
composition, The management generously donated 
the surplus of the receipts above actual expenses 
to the National 
i Will you 
lindly insert this in the “ agony column” of the 
New York Herald: 
3“ Personal. If William Gericke will return to 
his home and friends in Boston, all will be forgot- 
ten and forgiven.” 
I think that this desperate course may awaken 
, the feelings of the gentleman to the fact that we 
laséCforlorn and orchestraless in Boston, and re- 
stisfe director and orchestra to the waiting arms of 
Louis C, ELSON, 
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The Symphony Concert was the second musical — 
It was important enough, for © 


| occasion alluded to. 
_ it presented Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3, 
and the Ninth Symphony, and a vocal solo, the 


grand aria from Weber's “ Oberon,” which was 


well sung by Madame Fursch-Madi, who, however 
repressed herself too carefully in its first part. Re- 
garding that Leonora Overture, I can briefly say 
that it was finely played, and Mr. Bagley’s per- 
formance of the trumpet passages (solo) and the 
work of the strings in the finale, call for commend- 
ation. Regarding the great choral symphony, one 
can only give personal impressions. I venture to 
quote an article of mine in the Boston Courier: 
“Of all Beethoven’s symphonies this may be 
called the most rhythmic. It is true that the fifth 
begins with and develops from, a strongly rhyth- 
mic figure, that the slow movement of the seventh 
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f sj overtnntonn, the choral movement was surpris- 
gly good. One expects harshness in such phrases 


as the utterly unvocal skip of the basses at 


sé 
Oh, embrace now all ye millions,” 
and screaming in the sopranos at 


“ High among the star pavillions -” 


but not only were these passages s 
shod po ag — rd the choral wottt Wee Gait cal 
y rendered. Not quite so 
can be given to the solo dauaieaisk: which jan BL 
balanced. Dr. Martin sang out of time, and with 
a muffled quality of voice, and Mr. Toedt although 
he gave unexpected power to the solo in the cies 
movement, was not feeling well, and after all h 
not the robust voice demanded by the music The 
female portion of the. quartette was better, Miss 
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‘scherzo! 


a oe up and down like ocean billows 
| in the coda of the first movement! Another 
point, and we leave formal detail. 


Homeepathic Hospital, of this city. 


is entirely rhythmic, and that the eighth has sim- 
ilar touches, but the first and second movements 


of the ninth are idealizations of rhyhmic effect, and 
show how closely grandeur and simplicity are al- 
lied. In the first movement a figure of two notes 
and in the second one of three, furnish an all-suffi- 
cient germ for the loftiest construction. The sym- 
phony has been so often commented upon that it 
would be superogatory to speak of its general 
outlines; yet two points may be touched upon 
, even at this late day. First, the peculiar e.. of 
the coda in the work. Beethoven was the first 
' who felt that the conventional seh/ussatz, occurring 


yat the end of the first section of the opening move- 


ment, was insufficient to make an adequate ending 


Sto i 
sto the movement upon its recurrence, therefore he 


eh be the true symphonic coda as a final sum- 
| g up, a second, more concise development, and 


often his mos 
Doda t effective thoughts are uttered in the 


wonderful, even for Beethoven. 


But the codas of the ninth symphony are 


noe rapidly the 
the end of th 
What a wierd effect is the ee aE 


themes are passed in review at 


| The fi 
opens with a most hideous discord, after gs 


the chief figures of the wo 
( rk are recapitul ; 
‘Berlioz confesses himself puzzled and a 


i ——— for this cacophony; Grove finds it simply 
f Cisonant return to sweeter themes; may we not 


also venture an opinion in consonance with Beet- 
Ovens visionary nature. The “ Hymn to Joy” re- 

| nie near his religion, a love for all mankind, a most 
idealized humanitarianism. The discord represents 
he struggling, contentious world; he seeks a pana- 
eau its miseries in tones; one by one the passed 
pe aaa indicated and dismissed as insufficient 
iy sie 0 its woes and strife. Then at the last 
* omens is discovered, and in the millenium 
when riy love the discord vanishes. This, at 
oe: gh ste! a coherent reason for the strange open- 
ae ot - 8) We have said—the discord van- 
oo ee - y it only begins, for the finale can 
bad he equately rendered until we have a 
Oph “2 greatest artists, and a solo quartette 
. bce. ° ne can only imagine it as the deaf 
. oven heard it, and reverence it as the highest 


aspiration of isi 
spirit.” a visionary, yet ineffably beautiful 


How sang steadily and broadly, and Madam 
Fursch-Madi carefully subordinated her pdwerhil 
voice to the requirements of the ensemble. Th 
Instrumental movements too, were technicall re 
a high plane. The difficult horn passages of the 
adagio were faultless, the terribly trying Bere: 
work was well done, the shading of the nipoceae 
drum-strokes of the scherzo was perfect, and th 
recitative of the double basses and ‘cellos w ; 
given with steadiness, all showed careful] ecaunn ‘ 
entious preparation, yet I was not entirely enth ‘ 
Silastic over this work as I have been aes va 
others given by the orchestra. re: 
There seemed to be too much refinement, to 
much repression and conservatism to do full ju x 
tice to the nobility of Beethoven's thought The 
first theme of the first movement could hoe 
borne more power, the entire second movement 
more aéandon than was given. It was an elegant 
rather than a sturdy and massive perioraiene 
Nevertheless, as above intimated, the choral ee 
ment has never been as satisfactorily given in 
Boston, and the technical excellence deserves 
praise. Mr. Gericke was received with great en- 
thusiasm by the public, which seemed desirous of 
testifying how much it appreciated all he has 
done. He has certainly given us a very fin 
orchestra, a better one than Boston ever bank Baca 
before, and now that the organization goes forth 
for the first time for a short trip West and South 
I cannot do better than recommend all of vour 
readers to go and hear it if they have a Sa 
They will, I think, agree with the commendations 
= have regularly been given it in your columns 
y Louis C. Exson. 
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| year. “The rejected musicians may elicit 
public sympathy, but it is not their per- 
sonal. i he is in Jany way called 
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‘to consider, if by so doing the cause 


Hi! : 7 | | | upon to con 

Bie | Another Reconstruction of the Boston ye? vocation, of art, and of the public 
ie Gym pRony Premaaten, welfare, would be placed at the slightest 
¥ While the fact has not yet appeared in any disadvantage. 

ofthe Boston newspapers, THE TRIBUNE is wie 

yet enabled to state upon good authority | MORE MUSICIANS FOR BOSTON. 


pe drome rpnaal sessile: r The current report that there will be many 
gaged for the ensuing year. One of the changes in the membership of the Boston 
bassoon players has been informed that his _ Symphony Orchestra, next season, is confirmed 

| by the appearance in the Leipzig Signale of an 


RA . the neindl ; : 
tone is too weak; th principal flutist will advertisement asking flute, oboe and bassoon 
return to Germany, which is certainly good | a 


former; the three trombone players have Boston, to make themselves known to the di- 
_been invited by Mr. Gericke not to resume | yector of the orchestra during his summer trip 
their contracts; the second cornetist, said to | ‘a 

be Schubruck, has also been slighted; and | re 
some twenty more members of the orchestra | 


are probably placed upon the retired list. A BOSTON ORCHESTRA IN THE WEST. 


Why? A similar question was asked last oes : 
year when Listemann, Lichtenberg, the | The Cincinnati correspondent of the New 


Sehmidts and other members of the orches- | York Keynote writes as follows: 


_ tra were either discharged or not re-engaged.| «we gave the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


The most sensible answer to the question i : 
that Mr. Gurieke bronco to somalnah hes quite a generous welcome when it played here 


Boston Symphony Orchestra upon such | Saturday night week at the Odeon, and what 
principles as are most acceptable to him- | was probably equally as gracious, a thorough 
self. What he did last year is of little or no | .,gorgement in the newspapers next day. The 


equence; nor is it essential to remember 
that rit a msl the reconstructed symphon orchestra was vew to us and had the attraction 


orchestra of last season played badly. Itis | of novelty—a weak point with Cincinnatians, 
significant as bearing upon the justice of and they went in goodly numbers to hear it. 
Mr. Gericke’s motives that no symphony ; ye program offered: Overture, Lenore, No. 


orchestra ever played so well in Boston as f ‘ , 
did the organization under his lead last %, Beethoven; Aria, Oberon, Weber; Unfin- 


Saturday evening, though the somewhat ished Symphony in B minor, Fr. Schubert; 
unhealthy and unsound reporter of the Her- Concerto, Piano, A minor, Schumann; Violin 


ald professes to have been attacked with a. ‘ : ’ 
fit of indigestion as one of the results of his | CO@¢eTto, No. 1, Bruch; Hungarian Rhapsody, 


failure to appreciate the character of the No. 1, Liszt. 


programme. Poor fellow! hehas never out- The most enjoyable selection here -was the 


grown his admiration for the music of the g¢ehubert symphony, which was given with a 
a otaggn gh ‘nicety of technique and a delicacy of expres- 

* me eremnieet: 08 paren? avening, sion that we naturally ascribe to Boston cul- 
peer : . Seen © SET RE, Hae Aen ture, and whic’: we wild Westerners are not 
Pe ereernnn Ranerenty omit to FAve Haee supposed to possess. We were charmed with 


the case, the result may be regarded as a . he is 
partial justification of Mr Gericke’s course. | oes ee eee Serene wen 
; ‘|the defects of our own Philharmonic. But 


If more improvement is noticeable at the ; on ; d 

Minn gh tee gant ‘tia eekhee he will | Co orchestra is yet in its Wan der jahre, an 
ain be justified. Mr. Gericke is hard to a8 much to learn before it perfects its devel- 

please. This is fortunate, for a self-satisfied opment. The Boston orchestra is a creature 


conductor is generaily more or less gs a of older years. It was subjected for that rea- 
bara EEE antidinn wane $e ‘son to a closer scrutiny; but it elicited nothing 
an autocrat, but the results of his autocracy but praise from our critics.” 

are to be awaited with considerable interest. ——_—_—_+-—+_____— 

He has gone to Europe. He sailed this 

week, e will probably return with an 

importation of about twenty or more foreign 

musicians. The question to be decided is 

whether or no his scheme will result in an 

ee success. In, the meantime Mr. 

Gericke would seem entitled to the pegoes : 

of our musical public. and more so than last _ 
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| M* H IGGIN SON, the well-known Boston patron of 
music and art in general, created an innovation by 


inviting prominent musical people from the metropolis | 
to listen to the last concert of the Boston Symphony | 
Society, but more especially to the performance of 
Beethoven’s immortal ninth symphony at Music Hall last 
Saturday night. Chief among his guests was Herr Anton 
Seidl, the great conductor from the Metropolitan Opera 
House ; of the New York critics there were present Mr 
H. E. Krehbiel, of the Tribune; Mr. H. T. Finck, of the 
Evening Post, and Mr. Otto Floersheim, of this journal 
After the performance these gentlemen and Mr. 
Gericke, the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Mr. Kneisel, the concert-master of the 
same; Mr. Louis C. Elson, of the Boston Courder - 
Mr. George E. Whiting, the well-known organist 
and composer, and Mr. Ellis, the amiable manager of 
the Boston symphony concerts, met Mr. Higginson 
socially but informally.- At this meeting it was stated 


| that the main object of the forthcoming concert tour of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Gericke is 
to keep the orchestra occupied for a longer period of 
the year than the mere musical season, and for the same 
purpose the tournée is to be followed by a series of “ pop- 


| ular concerts” in Boston. This will prevent the orches- 
| tra from disbanding early in the season, and will give it 
| the cohesion which can only be begotten of constant en- 


semble playing and uniform effort. This is an official 
statement, and reflects the views cf the celebrated Bos- 
ton conductor. It also agrees with Theodore Thomas’s 
policy of the employment of a regularly organized body 
of musicians, the splendid results of which New York 


has witnessed during this entire musical season. 


As for the performance, we refer our readers to the 
criticism in another column of this journal by our 
esteemed correspondent, Dr. Louis Maas, with whose 


| views ours are in accord. 


The New York guests, after- having called, on Sunday 


afternoon, upon the great American composer, Prof. 
john K. Paine, of Harvard College, and subsequently 
on other musical notabilities of Boston, departed for}... 
home in the evening. | eee 


~~ 


™ . 
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- The following is quite a characteristic description by a 
Boston writer of the average young lady of the ** Hub” on mu- 
| sical matters : , 


It takes a Boston girl to talk up the personnel of the orchestra and to dis- : 
cover the relative fascinations of its members. The artist who parts his hair | 


in the middle is lengths ahead of the man who wears his locks long in the 
German fashion, in her estimation, The amount of polish on the boots of 
certain favorite players, and, in reverse ratio, the glimpse of hosiery in others, 
settled their status, and makes her wish to take lessons, or curbs her enthu- 
siasm when they are the soloists of the evening. There is no accounting for 
a girl’s caprice, or her likes or dislikes ; but{the Friday rehearsal would be but 


a perfunctory affair were it not for these small sentiments which give zest to 
its feminine crowds. One is inclined to think better of Boston girls after see- 
ing them at the rehearsals, They are so deadly in earnest at other times that 


when they unbend Fridays it is very amusing. And, after all, there is a good 


- deal of frolic under this intense desire of being improved by two symphonies 


a week, and people who sit beside a good specimen of the Boston genus really 


feel they ought to pay double for their seats. If a Boston girl cannot tell the 


name of every person in the audience; if she has not the most unbending 
opinion of the merits of Wagner as an orchestral writer ; if she has not the 
entire literature of music at her tongue’s end, she is not the stupendous crea- 
ture one takes herfor. She does not have violin lessons of Loeffler, nor piano 
lessons of Baermann, and she would not rather go to ‘* The Mikado”’ than 
have her dinner, that is all. 

The years and the amount of information attained by this young person are 
not comparable. She knows more of the rationale of the entire Higginson- 


Gericke business than those gentlemen do themselves, but to look in her 
demure face and then at the bunch of violets fastened in the buttonhole of | 


her Ballard jacket, you never would imagine it. It is thoroughly in harmony 


with the character of these concerts that they take place in the breeziest and © 


draughtiest hall in the universe. The native Bostonian, pure and simple, is 
accustomed to high winds from his earliest hours, but custom and experience 
fail to harden him in them unless he has the skin of anelephant. He dreads 


the insidious little draughts that rush about, toying with the top of his bald | 


head and which run down his neck when least expected, whenever he goes to 


Music Hall, It is more than he can endure to be fanned by opening doors 


half the evening, and the remainder kept cool by opened ventilators or spite- 
ful little cracks that let in whiffs of air, labelled neuralgia and rheumatism, 
all ready to be taken. But he goes week after week all the same, in spite of 
the influenza, in spite of the hot needle boring into his temple, because it is 


| the fashion, and because if he did not his spouse would go without him, and 


not unescorted either. Then, too, if there is no other attraction, no dinner 
party, what better can he do than to be seen in his wonted place among the 
elect and the rest of the good people who patronize the symphony concerts ? 


Notes. ae 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel of the New York Tribune | 
will lose something of his hitherto well merited 
reputation for impartiality if he is not a little 
more careful. After bearing the miscellaneous 

chorus which Mr. Gericke got together here ne 

gave expression. to" ‘some pretty harsh opinions 

: poral in Boston, about which he | 
ory 4 ttle, and -he’ has now indorsed tne 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1585-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


I, POPULAR GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MAY 8TH, AT 8, P. 


. M. v. WEBER. 


». MENDELSSOHN. 


.§ WAGNER. 


» BIZET. 


». HAYDN. 


J. BRAHMS. 


R. WAGNER. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE. (Oberon. ) 


ANDANTE anp MENUET from the Symphony 
in A major. 


INTRODUCTION, DANCE or APPRENTICES 
AND PROCESSION from 3d Act of the Master- 
singers. 


SECOND SUITE. L’ARLESIENNE. 
PASTORALE. (Andante.) 

INTERMEZZO. (Andante moderato ma con moto. 
MENUET, (Andantino quasi allegretto.) 
FARANDOLE. (Allegro deciso.) 


(First time. ) 


VARIATIONS own THE AUSTRIAN NATIONAL 
HYMN. 


HUNGARIAN DANCES Nos. 1, 2 and 6. 


OVERTURE. (Tannheuser. ) 
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THE POPULAR CONCERT. 


An admirable supplement to the season’s 
course of symphony concerts is the popular, 
Which will make this pleasant month of May of 
especial musical interest. The first pair of pop- 
ulars were given Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, and were attended by good audiences, 
the matinee house being almost a duplicate of 
the rehearsal audience of the winter, while there 
were fewer people and more Strangers at the 
evening concert. The programme, given under 
Mr. Gericke’s direction, aad with the full or- 


cbhestra was: 

C. M. v. Weber. Overture. (Oberon,) 

I’, Mendelsschn. Andavte and Minuet from the Svin- 
phony in A major. 

R. Wagner. Introduction, Dance of Apprentices 
and Procession trom 3d Act of the 
Mastersingers, 


|G. Bizet, Sceond Suite. “L’Arlosienne.” 


Pasiorale. (Andante.) 


Intermezzo. (Andante miderato 
ma con moto. 
Minuet. (Andantino quasi alle- 
gretio.) 
Farandole. (Allegro deciso.) 
(ir t time.) : 
J. Haydn, Variations on the Austrian National 
Hymn. 
J, Brahms, Hungarian Dances Nos. 1,2 and 6. 
Rn. Waguer, Overture.| (Tannhauser.) 


It depends upon the point cf view whether the 
above may be fairly called a ‘popular’ pro- 
gramme. From Mr. Gericke’s symphonic stand- 
ard such a Jist (considered as @ Whole) represents 
& Massing together of the more flexible and 
pleasure-giving elements of a repertoire most 

| Of which he might and has played at the sym- 
phony concerts, in a judicious aud balancing 
| Sort of way, a great deal more timidly, however, 
than wou'd Mr. Henschel, but yet they might 
getin. Now Mr. Neuendorff would have added 
| aSvrauss waltz, and Auber, Millocker and Sulli- 
van (the comique period, ‘‘Pinafore’’-*‘Migado’’) 
would havea hearing; Theodore Thomas, too, 
as his 48 popular concerts just ended demon- 
Strate, would have put in a waltz, and even a 
trombone solo. §o it will be seen that our pop- 
Glar concerts are to be conservatively popular; 
the more limber German music will be their 
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background, with a whiff ofa Frenchman’s fan- | 


tastic score and a glance at something new by a 


home composer to add froth and bubble to the 


draught, and the scheme is first rate and time] y. 
The playing of the orchestra at the concert of 
Saturday right was simply delicious; every- 
where showed the results of the daily playing 
together it has had during the concert 
tcur of April, while the finesse, fire and 
abandon with which Mr. Gericke reads 


Brahms’s dances, Bizet farandoles and Wagner | 


frolics, not only establishes his versatility in 
the lighter moods of orchestral writing but is 
the best sort of guarantee that the concerts to 
come will be equally interesting wherever the 
brogrammes touch the fanciful and the piquant. 
The technique of the orchestra was shown in 
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following the musings of the quiet introdu 


was like the volley of a trained rifle corps, 


while the suave and graceful unison of the 
Stripgs was another illustration of gain. In the 
minuet from the “Italian,” or A major sym- 
phony of Mendelssohn, the horn quartet was 
notably good. The tender and pastoral 


| 


/ 
‘ 
: 


Vorspiélto act three of “Die Meistersenger,’’ 


the characteristic guild choruses (in the or- 
chestra) and the pompous march of 
the Mastersingers in the same act awoke 
a& reminiscence of the opera which nee led 


only a Beckmesser to be very real. Bizet’s 
second ‘ L’Arlesienne”’ suite, a posthumous — 
publication, comprises certain of the inter-— 


ludes to Dumas’s ““L’ Arlesienne,” not origi- 
inally included in what is commonly known as 
the “L’Arlesienne” suite, and was heard here 
for the first time. The composer of ‘‘Carmen”’ 
set the school for Massenet, Delibes, and their 
brotherkood who lost by his death an example 
they baveemulated but not equalled. Bizet had 
a fibre which the others lack: his music, with 
that of Berlioz, seems with all its cleverness, 
elastiz contour, and individuality, to have 
stamina and purpose, which does not so strong- 
ly appear in the contemporaneous Freach school 
of today. Of course, the new “*L’ Arlesienne”’ 
suite is not to be taken as Bizet’s best, but it is 
something charming of a French patois, which 


it is particularly pleasant to find Mr. Gericke | 
bringing out. The Minuet is quaint and simple 


with its episodes for harp and flute, aad horn, 
harp, and oboe also in concert, while the Faran- 
dole is an instrumental can-can of exhilarating 


tendencies, Mr. Gericke attained a veri- 
table French twist in performing the Suite, 


and in the Brahms’s dances displayed their 
rhythms and characteristic pulsations with fine 
effect. The Haydn thene showed again the fine 
unison of the strings and the gain the orchestra 
has made in sostenuto playing, while the “‘Tann- 
hauser’’ overture was superb. The audience 
heartily enjoyed the concert and warmly ap- 
plauded; Mr. Gericke answering no less than 
three calls after the performance of the second 
Brabms’s darce. The next programme, which 


has three new pieces, among them something by 


an American, is: Heinrich Marschner, overture, 
“Hans Heiling,’’ (tirsttime); Arthur Foote, suite 
for strings, (new); Hugo Reinhold, Intermezzo, 
Scherzo, (new); A. Dvorak, Slavonian dances; 
L. Delibes, waltz, (Sylvia); M. Glinka, Kama- 
rinskaja; R. Wagner, overture, (Rienz’.) j 
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the full, quick paced’ pr phony orchestra Jast Satarday forenoon in a a, 
_ “Maater Singers”; Haya tnwe | Ugbtful programme, Mr. Hi prt Bee 
en eee ae cona | ‘0 Mr. Seaver, the superintendent of schools, 
| Ar lésienne” suite. ! the y oungsters to come, and they ij vam Biais ny a 
of the concerts, and pro Of this, O ye city fathers who provide nahi eee 
| and entertaining work, worth more we lin stuff for our younglings at your “Mourh | 
| fhan the usual ditidence and distrust of g | of July’ and other “city”? entertainments, and 
posed to accord to it, if it be your will to continue to alloc the ap. 
Peg Ha Psa yr tet ag for such purposes with political aad 
: fst, 18 yet inde- pUerile disinterestedness, you may before lone 
Souk ced shies Memes and in general treat- . receive back the taunt “at ingen ale a. 
é mis, UPon a single hearing, to be of ’ hood that a comparison of your educational (?) 


e3a3 eo > ow 


fonger and more concentrated ebaracter. It schemes and those of Mr. Higginson will nata- 


a sa paaipongstd st “eV a0: most part, animatedt rally evoke. This act of Mr. Higginson is ral 
frequent im spaplat oven gey | Pleasantest and most agreeable thing of the kind 
"i that has happened in Boston for a generation, 


“Ke 
4 z. 4, We Go »: - 
i Se, 


: Boston Siymphony Con certs. : 


) besides a __ The first of the series of “Popular Concerts” 
Swhebe sca Pa ipa : ee Symphony Orchestra wus given at Music “Halt 
‘tau. U | se ° ght. The programme was an excellent one, 

Vs _ sketched though ecarcely of a popular nature, and save in the 
: absence of the symphony, differed but little in charac. 
_ter from the winter concerts. Something of a lighter, | 
or perhaps we should write ayer, character, would be 
} more in harmony with the mpression conveyed in the 
sae given to the title of these entertainménts 
r. Gericke received a pleasant welcome home, and the 
playing of the orchestra throughout was as fine and as 
_souca oO delightful as at any time during the season, The 
rings back | ‘Obveron” and the “Tannbauser” overtures were bril. 
The in. liantly and impressively inte reted, and the Brahms 
Hungarian Dances were played with inspitriting vigor 
and expressiveness. The strings were heard to beauti- 
ful effect in the Haydn variations on the Austrian na. 
tional hymn, and Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” wag. 
j ingly read and performed. It w 
| Satisfaction to hear this fine ore 
Joy its artistic and highly-finish 
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/ ve ?, : et es eS i ¢ «s © ' if : - ae 
‘There was given. on § tu ye renin, . nt iy 
Music Hall, the first of the short series of con- | * | smooth and ¢ 
certs Dy the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which +s fg ‘Drsed “halve, nies pre 
nay be regarded as a kind of connecting link demand upen the wooden 
between the severer Classical evenings of tne choir, necessarily lacked some- 


" | , thing throughout from the uneoual ualit 
. : ele wet eign lighter and more properly of individual instruments,and the minust ane 
! popular’ ones which are anticipated tor the | fered mest of ail from the want of éven fairiy goed 


‘ ™“ ‘ wal 
oy VO eh ade ee ne eae 
7 Pen Ala tes - 5 i, Cs lg : i ie Py ey! ; : vp 2 ; 
"he Ng path aie atte all last 
7 ¢ - \ 4 J Swift as « Cc 


1 


ay: 
ah r. Wil hel n Ge icke’s direc- | summer. The programme, therefore, was aking | Uute playimeg, for although some portions were 


fA ee 4 
heyy a. oF | 7 . | 
| fers a SENT a “Reg ef compromise, clinging in reluct . telerable in tone and phrasing the untunefulness 

mme being as follows: | rSuthbage ns syin hime “ Wale es . ree aod tender of nearly all was segravatingiy bad. Tue Warner 

BU oes EN wa Pp rough a couple of Scen® was particularly well read, Mr. Gericke’s 


Fahd mepuet from the symphony if = ON movements (the anaante and minuet) of Men. ! usual aptness at understanding and conveying 
Mile atics cf Bis Apprectices ‘ead Pro- Gelstohn’a “Italian” symphoay, ana not yer | tat Clee of eas nusic: making vividly plain the 
TENA BA iy of the “‘Meistersangers’”’...Wagner , quite reaching the overture of comedy, the waltz wnTiate wan cee Ap hiy yond 
on from Oe ae ws | ‘There was a large and enthusiastic audience in 

‘iesien) BM cate oy piers tae | and the march and the galop, although Showing attenGance, including many regular atteudants 

ian Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and6..............Brahms | @ tendency thitherward in some dances of Of the winter Concerts, and Mr. Gericke was 


 (Tannhr Levins cave scoxes WAGOMe | hays “boy warnily received. 
> Tannbauser.......... | Brahms and @ festive scene trom Wagner, Ag | The programme for next Saturday night ig | 


Ua ‘“ ”” overture ~ i 
he playing of the Oberon” ove derailed, the concert was made up of the bright: Marychner’s “Hang Helbig’? and Wax. | 


sgn | “Oberon” and ‘Taunbiuser” overtures, which, Pers “Rienzi" overtures, Mr. Arthur Foote’s — 
ae VL respectively, opened and closed the evening; the ‘Remnerieckan’ ene dance susie freak monuen | 

SyMpLony Movements already mentioned; the and Dvorak, | 

first, Second aud sixth ot Brahms’s Hungarian ~ ~ Through the kindness and Generosity of Mr | 
i dances; the nobly and largely developed ntro- | Higginson 2500 schoo] children heard the 5 m- 
a ; ms alonate duction, the errant dance of the apprentices, and phony orchestra Jast Satarday forenoon in ge ; 
Ya the full, quick paced procession from Wagnoer’s ligbtful programme, Mr, Higginson sont werk 


‘Master Singers”; Haydn's Splendid variations | - : eR 
on the Austrian hymn, and Bizet’s secong / ‘9 Mr. Seaver, the superintendent of schools, for 


| “Aricsienne” suite. This last was the one novelty | the youngstets to come, and they came. Think 


Ree state tate teaeaernning none wont Saglnaenng | tt #2 ely fathers who rove suc maa 
fluences of the trip. through the_ western , and entertaining work, worth more welcome | f J Jy? tio wie a ene ss . Ponder qeees 
Ol atry were as plainly ore sh ee, than the usual difiidence and distrust of a % “pg . ree other city _ oatertainments, and 
up of. ihe ees etree. > a in Boston audience seemed disposed to accord toic, if it be your will to coutinue to alloc the ap- 
erty Vee ge ‘ay all bosh and rubbish this second suite, while it nag an indisputable propriation for such purposes with potitical aad 
46 | “ap 3 some critics have, that the spirit | air of association with the first, is yet inde- puerile aisinterestedness, you may before long 
or demanded to give strong > pl Ba pendent of it in themes and in keneral treat- _ receive back the taunt of indignant child- 
| OFone ehadin Music Hi: ment, and seems, upon a single hearing, to be of ’ hood thata comparison of your educationai (?) 
Seeaee Gr elsswhere if the genius de- | Stronger and more concentrated character. Ig schemes and those of Mr. Higginson will natu- 
“‘manded to produce such effects is lacking or : IS picturesque and, for the most part, animatedt rally evoke. This act of Mr. Higginson is the 
undeveloped in the conductor, but there is not exactly eccentric iu any particular, but stili | pleasantest and most agreeable thing of the kind 


Trequent im odd and unexpected coufrasts of | that bas happened in Boston for a generation, 


Small groups of instruments, Softly used. with 
the full volume of the orchestra in sturdy 


unisons or widespread harmony. The tirst , 

" ) The first of the series of “Po ular Concerts” by the 
movement, (Pastoraie, andante) besides a good Boston Symphony Orchestra was xiven at Music Hall 
deal of this alternation, hints aisyo at last night. The programme was an excellent one, | 
several turns of local fancy, Sketched though ecarcely of a popular nature, and save in the 
with various colors; at one moment absence of the symphony, differed but little in charac. | 


ter from the winter concerts. Something of a lighter, | 
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Boston S ymphony Concerts. : | 
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Pia the brass choir is broad and strong, or perhaps we should write gayer, character, would be 
rer > Ure fs with & flute note over it, then the woodén wind more in Pry satan ys tie ae nee sgl in the 
 apnhaate: a iwe S - qualification given to the title of these entertainments. 
poe oe wide Wiest on ne Of he —. Mr. Gericke received a pleasant welcome home, and the | 
i Dn again, wit 6 €ntrance of piccolo and | Playing of the orchestra throughout Was as fine and as 
4 harp and tambourine there comes a touch of | delightful as at any time during the season. The 
dole | dancing, and a fluttering air which brings back a — the Wt ag paral nt yng Daye pete | 
ny, | ' ’ ant an: mpressive nterpreted, ani € Dbrahms 
| Mhongnts of Carmen's seductive song. The in- Hanearian Danses were meas with inspiriting vigor | 
hap termezzo (andante moderato, ma con moto) has | and expressiveness. The strings were heard to beauti- | 
abi eve ss  & more serious sound, ana in it the born sings a effect in the eg Spe Moat 5 ye ~n cee eeerten na- 
 nreser ; ° . tional hymn, am zeus “L’Arlesienne” was charm- 
‘Aneeria nC pular in fact as weil as in name, Peg steadily and Peart Uberti she temper rs ingly read and performed. It was a pleasure and a 
‘The programme for the matinée of Friday movement 1s almost languorous, atter the satisfaction to hear this fine orchestra again, and to en- | 
eet aN the evening concert of next Satur- brief, grave, twice repeated unisons with which | joy its artistic and highly-finished work; but after the. 
day is as follows; rercure ene Ong at f begivs. The third movement 1s a muinuet One hy! en bs. ee so war Goa ae the | 
- Weinrich Ma r: su str : wenty fuur winter concer Owell provided, some. 
‘te: inter ee renherto), Hugo Reinhold ; (andantino quasi allegretto), and is Virtually a | thing less ceriousinthe programmes of the “supple. 
aenniat dances, A. Dvorak; waltz (‘‘Syl- Solo for the flute, chiefly sustained by the barp, mentary season” would form a welcome contrast; even, | 
4 ay ee Delies Paar ge: emi M,. Glinka; which rung decidedly on, even when the whole - to be a tae pear Be, the ey oe a 
yeture (°F agner. | ’ anner concert waltz, or an Auber ora Kossini over. | 
Uh Sie a Ang re rng ” Sm OTE. ene prey ete ;ture. The pieces to be performed at the next concert | 
—— a farandole (allegro decijo) whic are as follows: Overture, “Hans Heibig,” Marschner; 
begins in full fervor, sinks off almost to a ‘uite for Strings, Arihur Foote; Scherzo, H. Rhein. 
Pianissimo with a tinkle of belis in it, dashes on | hold; Slavonian Dances, Dvorak; Waltz, **S) lvia,” 
again with a rustic Scrape of the strings,and | Delives; *Kamarinskaja,” Glinka; Overture, Rienzi,” 
finishes Up at a tremendous pace, with big drum | Wagner. 
and cymbals beating and every instrument, qusnemmereaepeeematinin 
a-blowing or a-bowing for dear life. 
fhe performance of this prosramme was very 


Vital, In the mere Stirring passages there were 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Il, POPULAR CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MAY 15TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


HEINRICH MARSCHNER. OVERTURE. (Hans Heiling. ) 
(First time. ) 


ARTHUR FOOTE. SUITE For STRINGs, op. 12. 
(New.) 


Allegro commodo.—Andante con moto.—Gavotte,— 


HUGO REINHOLD. INTERMEZZO. (Scherzo. ) 
(New. ) 


A. DVORAK. SLAVONIAN DANCES. 


L. DELIBES. WALTZ. (Sylvia. ) 
M. GLINKA. KOMARINSKAJA. 


R. WAGNER. OVERTURE. (Rienzi.) 
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Heinrich Marschner. Ovecrats. igne Heitteg:) 
Artbur Foote, ~  §$uite for strings, ep. 12, 
7 (New 


Allegro commodo — Andante con 
| moto—Gavotte. 
Hugo Reinhold. sities (Scherzo.) 


| Ww. 
A. Dvorak. Slavonian Dances. 
L. Delibes, Waltz. 
M . Glinka, ; 
R. Wagner. Overture, (Rienzi.) 


There was an audience similar in size to that | 


of the week before, which the more quiet selec- 
tions played made a little less responsive than 
on that oczasion. The three new pieces, coming 
first on the progiamme and forming a group, set 
the attention rather than the enthusiasm of the 
listener, for, although Mr. Foote’s suite. was 
warmly received (the composer bowing his 
acknowledgments from his seat on the floor), it 
was the Dvorak dances that awoke the audience 
to a demonstration. They were played with fine 
regard fcr color and effect; of the same genus 
as the set by Brahms, they yet seem to be more 
unsopbisticated ; they are barbaric not in execu- 
tion but in sentiment, and admit the most char- 
acteristic touches in their interpretation, which 
it would seem demands a conductor who knows 
the Bohemian patois and can follow its countless 


inflcctions as seen in this striking setting. Some | 
of the tempi were new to us, but a hastening of 


the beat by Mr. Gericke always meant some- 
thing; the furiant in some of the live- 
lier dances may have been heightened but 
it was never made unclear, while all 
that one knew to be in fascinating rhythm and 
graceful movement was made doubly so by 
Mr. Gericke’s deft touches. Marschner’s over- 
ture seems so like many another standard piece 
which we are all the time hearing that one is 
surprised to find it classed as a novelty. It is 
pleasant to listen to and has a way of warming 
up at a climax which though theatricis for all 
that exceedingly effective. Marschner wrote 
several operas which had leng life, and ‘‘Hang 
Heiling” was one; he was a co-worker with We- 
ber, and much esteemed by his contemporaries. 
His position with the men of his tlme seems to 
be midway between the giants with genius and 
the natural musicians. He had much musical 
invention and great facility in composition; such 
& man who sought his librettos in weird and 
demoniac stories and superstitions should have 
made an opera out of Erben’s poem which 
Dvorak used so powerfully; only a genius can 
write abstract music in the cantata form which 
will make you crawl with excitement and faint 


‘ With passion, the other men given the acces- 


cories of the stage can do the rext best thing. 
Mr. Foote’s suite for strings coming so soon af- 
ter his ‘‘Hiawatha’’ ballad for voices and orches- 
tra is an indication that composition is to him 
more than a pastime; it is becoming an occu- 
pation, we would like to say a passion, and the 


results are so consonant with a good musical 
e€ndownment that one can believe the American 


charatter- 


Mr, Foote’s suite is in 

Strict form, and if less individual in treatment 
than might be expected is certainly an exposition 
wledge of the fundamental things 


without which no man ever grew to positive in- | 


fluence in any art. It wag played with taste, 
the episode in the gavotte being made justly. 
prominent. The. scherzo, by Reinhold, a Vien- 
ese patriot, is a cheary bit of musical etching, 
having for a second theme something quite sen- 
timental. The Delibes Waltz was Very gra- 
ciously played; responding to an encore, Mr, 
Gericke gave the pizzicato movement, also from 
“Sylvia.”” Glinka’s centrifugal whirligig was 
very good fun, and the martial “Rienzi over. 
ture went finely. The programme for the next 
popular matinee and concert ig: Overture, 
“Flying Dutchman,” R. Wagner; adagio from 
& symphony, H. Baumgartner; “Danse Ma- 
cabre,’’ C. Saint-Saens; march from the ‘*Le- 
nore” symphony, J. Raff; German dances, W. 
Gericke; Danse des Bacchantes (‘*Philemon et 
Baucis’’), C. Gounod; overture (“Zampa’’), L,. 
Herold. At the last matinee and concert of the 
series Frau Lilli Lehmann will sing, appearing 
for the first time in Boston with orchestra, 
cs i 


enter Ivi . - 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


fecond Music Hall Popular Concert, 


The second of the new series of Saturday even- 
ing concerts by the Symphony Orchestra 
presented a programme in which novelties were 
in unusual proportion, the first three of the 
seven numbers being then played for the first 
time. The opening everture was Marsehner’s 
“Hans Heiling,”’ a work admirably adapted for 
the place assigned it, A new suite for strings— 
his twelfth numbered work—by Mr. Arthur 
Foote, followed; 1t was listened to with close 
attention, and so warmly received that the 


author was fairly obliged to come torward from | 


his place im the audience to acknowledge the 
applause. Next in order zame a scherzo 
by Hugo Keinbold, the Viennese com- 
poser from whom Mr. Gericke drew one work dur- 
me the main season. ‘This, too, is a com posi- 
tion in which professional sul holds 
perhaps a higher place than faney or a de- 
sire to please, but which nevertheless has a great 
many well taken points and happy expressions, | 
The first part or the concert ended with three | 
of Dvordk’s Slavonian dances, each enhancing 
the effect of the other by contrasts of rhythm 
of movement and of color, but all nervous and — 
exhilarating. In the second part Mr. Gericke | 
fave the favorite waltz; froi Delibes’s “Sylvia,” 
followed as an encore vy the “Pizzicati ry 
Glinka’s odd and shewy ‘“Kuomarinskaja’”’ and 
Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ overture. The orchestra 
piaved their best during almest ali the evening, — 
and two or three little slips were well atoned f. 
by the accuracy and apparent ease with whi 
they spea through some passages difficult ot | 
individual execution and eomplieated in Cir 
interweaving. aes Sik 
The programme for next Saturdayjis attractive, — 
light and Varied, Be See 


| 


| 
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SECOND MUSIC HALL POPULAR CONCERT. 
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_ The second of the new series of Saturday even- 


ing concerts by the Symphony Orchestra 
presented a programme in which nevelties were 
in unusual proportion, the first three of the 


i) 


seven numbers being then played for the first . 
time. The opening everture was Marsehner’s | 


‘Hans Heiling,”’ a work admirably adapted for 
the place assigned it. It begins with a short, 
slow movement, in which at first the horns stand 
alone, soon supported by the other wind instru- 
ments, and baving their sustained and 


‘ 
# 


dignified phrase accented by an occagional | 
crisp Chord from the strings. “fhe allegro which 
follows and continues te the end—hurrying just | 


at the close into a Vigoreus and rapia strette—is 
rich with string color, bright and cheertn) in 
| Manner, but not diffuse or waateful of reseurces, 


| and maintaining througuous the sense of reserye | 


and control suggested by the introduction. A 
Lew suite for gstrings—his twelfth numbered 
work—by Mr. Arthur Foote, followed; 16 was 
listened to with close atiention, and so warmly 
recéived that the author was tairly obliged to 
come forward from his place in the audience 
to acknowledge the applause. Mr. F'oote’s 
music if always welcome; he has the 
habit of having semething to say, and 
he says it with correct and well judgea 
diction, fine taste, musicianly feeling, and often 
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eet sounds,” Next in order 


a scherzo by Hugo Reinbeld, the Viennese com-' 


poser from whom Mr. Gericke drew one work dur- 
ing the main season. 
tion jm which professional sill heids 
perhaps a higher place than faucy 
or 4 desire to please, but which nevertheless hes 
@ great many well taken points and happy expres- 
sions, Seing but an interinde, 1¢ is pretty nar- 
rowly restricted in thought, and depepds mainly 
on the prismatic lights reflected upon its themes. 
It has a merry turn here and there, and there ig 
a touch of humor in the quick extunguishment of 
@ descending phrase recurrent in the donble 
bass part; the trio is more sustained in manner, 
and is effset against the principal theme by the 
broader use of the wooden wind, and the whole 
ends fayly with the fuil power of the orchestra, 
there hurried to iis utmest pace. The 
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This, tao, isa composi- 


first part or the concert ended with three | 


of Dvyorak’s Slavonian daaces, each enhancing 
the effect of the other by contrasts of rhythm, 


| of mevement and of color, but all nervous and | 


, 


better of the poet, and prunes away a grateful, . 
Sven though possibly exuberant, ornamentation, 


and reduces a figure of speech to a twatter of | 


fact statement; but even then the harshest 
fault that can be found is that the author is 
keeping too much within hitnself, and taking po 
much paing to be sure that he is right that he 
forgets to go ahead. The present suite is full of 
charm, of dextrous and delicate workmanship, 
| both in the line of logic and of faucy, and 
although generally of placid mood, it 
is not dull, heavy or monoteneus. The 
first movemeut is well suited with its 
title—an allezro comodo; 1t flows along with ab- 


|. Solute ease, the motion of the upver parts being | : 
| at the Academy last night, illustrates the only 


Smoothly united, while the figures of the basses 
rise lightly up to them as bubbles spring to the 
Surface Of @ stream. An andante con moto 
follows, which is still softer in character, the 
Strings beng often united, but is neither melan- 
choiy nor somniterious, the thematic treatment 
being 80 varied as to keep the professional ear 
alert, while the voicine 1s retained so well 
Within § the limits of sweetness 
4S of piquancy as to gratify and stimulate 
the layman’s attention. he last movemensg 
18 & favette, well accentuated, stronger 
and Mere emphatic in character, and containing 
& trio which coatrasts well by its Jonyver drawn 
theme fer the viola over a sturdy accent of the 
bavges, with the rougher and more pasitivye beat 
of the nain movement. The werk is not one to 
Stir COMMA enthusiasm ner to appeal ta a teste 
which prefers display, superficiality and rollicx- 
ing waltzes; but the universal {aver aceorded it 


I 


j 


' 


| 


t 


as well. 


on this occasion proves that, while a critic will” 


exhilarating. in the second part Mr. Gericke 
fave the favorite waltz, from Delibes’s “Sylvia,” 
followed as an encore by the “Piggzicat,” 
Gilinka’s odd and shewy ‘Mumaarinskaja” and 
Waxzner’s ‘Rienzi’ overture. The orchestra 
plaved their best during almost ail the evening, 
and two or three little slips were well atened tur 
by the accuracy and apparent ease with whicn 
they spea through some passages difficult ot 
individual execution and complicated in their 


with cloguence; at times the scholar gets the | pBLOrWRA¥IODR. 


The programme for next Saturday is about as 
attractive, lizht and varied as need be, and a0¥- 
body who cannot find enough music with “a go” 
to it to set his head a nodding and big toes a bob- 
bing had better buy himself a Strauss hand 
organ atonce, The enly reajly serious number is 
anew one—the adagiv trom a symphory by A. 
Baumcartner, ‘Lhe overtures are Wagner's 
“"lying Dutehian” and Herold’s *Zampa”; 
Dance measures are represented by Saint-Saens’s 


‘Danse Macabre,’”’ Gouned’s *Danee of the Bac. | 


chantes,” and asetot German dances (new) by 
Mr. Gericke, and the military spirit will find aup- 
port and solace in the march from Raji’s “Le- 
nere”’ symphouy. 


Praise for the Symphony Orchestra, 
(From the Philadelphia Times. } 
The Bosten Symphony Orchestra. which played 


practical way in which such an organization can 
be established. There were many geod musicians 


in Boston as there are in Philade)phia, and there 
were orchestras of more or less efliciency, as 
there are here; but there was the same lack ot a 
Strong permanent organization formed on such a 
basis that the zood musicians could afford to aa 
vote to it their time and efforts. This basis wags 
supplied simply by the broad minded generosity 
of one rich wan, Mr. Higginson, 
Honschel to form a first class orchestra, paymg 
the men enough to secure their attendance at ra 
hearsals amd weekly concerts of good music and 
to draw upon him for whatever it cost. It did 
cost Mr. Higginson a great many thonsand dol» 
lars, but in two or three years he began to get his 
money back, and now the weekly concerts of th 

Boston Symphony Orchestra are an establishe 

and profitable institution, while the existe nce of 


lated other musical enter 
giving the orchestra 
Those who were at the Aca 
night can testify what an adm 
Gericke—who succeeded Mr, 
ago~—has under his centro. — 


pranes with the e 
uent ermploymer 


such an organization has facilitated and treet of 
mt 


who totd Mr, ’ 
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Gericke’s direction at Music Hall last even-— 
ing, was more “popular” in name than in the 
nature of the prompemene presented, the sev- 
eral numbers of which were as follows: 
‘Overture, “Hans Heiling......¢.....Heinrich Marschner 
AN Sea dwd ddbbces peace thcases ice SOO 
MILE TIO LLL ‘ NELZO"’,. .ccecesccccecess ugo Reinhold 
1 Lavon. A MAE EEE ie Lk ns pecan cane kbd seb eeneene Dvorak 
> wins music, PEEL vin dein 0.050506 d 0 eddie 68 cele 
; ALD. yh ALS e DU ad dials paiec Ueebvisa Nediee db ee cate Gilinka 
verture R. Wagner 
_ Ofthese the numbers by Marschner, Foote 
Oe tre tle were heard for the first time, 


£ f% 


4 ‘ ° 
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da the Slavonian dances were unfamiliar 
ones, $0 that the programme had the merit of 
Novelty if itdid iack the characteristics de- 
nanded to make it ‘‘popular’”’ in the general 


by Mr. Arthur Foote of this city, made an in- 
resting feature of the mg op oh attractions, 

and, though it proved something of a disap- 
pointment in contrast with other compositions 
‘put torward by this talented musician during 
the present season, the several movemeuts 
give further evidence of his scholarly at- 
t The first two movements, 
and andante con 

studiea construction 

musician rather than the genius and 

tion of the composer, the short musical 

hhrases being worked out and elaborated 
‘with a painstaking skill which makes them a 
Study rather than a source of pleasure to the 
r. The same lack of freedom is shown 
composition of the gavotte which 

akes the final movement of the suite. The 
“Haus Heiling” overture madea delightful 
Opening for the programme, its graceful 
themes being treated in the brilliant and 
@laborate style familiar in this composer’s 
orchestral scores. The Reinhold ‘scherzo”’ 
Was the least interesting novelty of the pro- 
gramme by reason of its tedious repetitions of 
the idea making the foundation of the move- 
ment. The most brilliant success of the even- 
ng was made in the Slavonian dances and the 


gee 


“Syl ja’”’ ballet music, and the decided prefer- 
ence shown torthe waltz movement from 
Deli aceful’score seems to justify a be- 
lief that Mr. Gericke is neglecting a source of 
gre ang cig in withholding the waltzes 
familie the patrons of last year’s ‘pops’ 
from his programines at this season’s con- 
eerts. A marked gain was noticeable in the 
size of the audience as compared with that of 
‘tHe opening concert. ‘The programme for the 
‘popular matinée next Friday and the concert 
for next Saturday evening is as follows: 
‘Overture (“Flying Dutchman”), R. Wagner; 
adagio from a symphony, H. Baumgartner; 
“Danse Macabre,” C. SaintSaténs; march 
rom “Lenore” symphony, J. Raff; Ger- 
‘Man dances, W. Gericke; Danse des Bac- 
chantes (“Philemon et Baucis’’), C. Gounod; 
‘overture (“‘Zampa’’), L. Herold. 
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' Arthur Foote. 


The popular concerts of the Symphony Orches- 


by | tra do not attract as large audiences as they did 
1} last year, although they are more enjoyable than 


ever. Here is the last programme: 


Heinrich Marschner. Overture. (Hans Heiling.) 
(First time.) 
Suite for strings’ op. 12. » 
New.) it) 
Allegro comodo. — Andante 
moto.—Gavotte. e 
Intermezzo. (Scherzo.) ' 
(New.) 
Slavonian Dances. . | 


Hugo Reinhold. 


“~~ 


A. Dvorak. 


L. Delibes. Waltz. (“Sylvia.”) ¢ \& 
M. Glinka. Komarinskaja. om Me 
R. Wagner. Overture. (Rienzi. ys ~ 


Marschner shows the influence of Weber in the 


~~ 


man _way he uses horns and clarinettes, and also in his 
eceptance ofthat word. The suite for strings, | 


choice of romantic or supernatural subjects. The 
flowing character of the themes of the overture 
made it a good introduction to a popular concert, 
and it was perfectly played. So also were the 
Dvorak dances—three of them—which could not 
have gone better. I was heartily delighted with 
the andante of Mr. Foote’s suite; a more spon- 
taneous and beautiful work it would be hard to find 
in the American repertoire. The opening move- 
ment—Allegro comodo—had too little contrast 
to be very effective, but the final Gavotte, with a 
short and charming musette, was very dainty. As 
an encore to the va/se lento, the orchestra gave the 
popular Pizzicati. Glink’s Komarinskaja is a very 
musicianly work, although founded on a simple folk 
melody. The Komarinskaja isa peasant’s dance, 
in which only the men join; it is full of brusque 
heartiness, and makes a very good type of folk- 
dance for an instrumental form like the Scandina- 
vian Halling. It was splendidly played. In fact, 
every work on the programme was so technically 
perfect, that it would be hypercriticism to seek to 
find fault. Mr. Foote was called for after his 
work, and modestly bowed his thanks., He was 
heartily applauded by the entire audience, includ- 
ing Louis C, ELson, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

‘The programme of the second popular concert 4 
-given in the Music Hall last Sa | ) 
gen fn thea saturday evening, SIC Hall. 
Arthur Foote: Suite fer be eine.” 

nhold: Intermezzo (scherzo). 

Dvorak: Slavonic Dances. 
Wagner; Overture to “Rienzi.” 

Marschner, one of the best plumes in the 
Weber tail, has pretty well had his day by 
this time. His operas had their era of popu- NY o.4 a 
larity in Germany, and the titles of one | ORCHES [ RA 
or two of them have not yet quite faded , 
= a the bill-boards. His overtures 
ave almost disappeared from the programme 
of symphony concerts, but still teakia a cho ICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
ble prominence in orchestral concerts of a lightes 
character. The overture to ‘Hans Heiling’’ is an 
‘eminently reputable composition in the romantic ~-- 
vein, and may be characterized as excellent We- 
ber-and-water. It was capitally played. Mr. 

-Foote’s new suite, in three movements, is an en- 4 13 

tirely charming work. It is throughout a com po- R CONCH RY, 
‘sition de demi teinte; the themes are graceful, 
melodious and distinguished, while not a little of 
sound musical learning lies under the sur- 
face. The piquant changes of rhythm in 
the first movement are admirably managed; 
the concluding Gavotte, with the traditional 
drone-bass in the trio, is full of fireand sponta- AMME 

neity, notwithstanding ite archaic cut. The “ 

slow movement has much poetic beauty. Mr, 

Foote shows here, as he did in the slow move- 

ment of his trio, a fondness fora certain vague /. (Flying Dutchman. ) 
cadence, caught: from Raff, it would seem; but 


‘Rei 


mel), AT 8, P.M, 


‘this is the only item in the work that sounds like 


a reminiscence. The form and workmanship of 70m a Symphony. 
the whole are irreproachable, and the initial in- time. ) 
fpiration of very fine texture. The suite pleased 
the audience hugely—it was played to perfection 
—and Mr, Foote had perfoice to respond to the: | 
enthusiastic plaudits in person. The Reinhoiaq ‘\CABRE. 
s8cherzo (also new) shows much cleverness, if, per- 
— nthe too much seeking after invention. : 

€ other numbers on the programme w snore S : 
familiar, and were given in the Scthesea’a dni seer eee eee: 
style. The applause after the Delibes waltz was | 
such that Mr. Gericke responded with the favor- : 
ite **Pizzicati.”’ 


W. GERICKE. GERMAN DANCES. 


(iirst time. ) 


C. GOUNOD. DANSE pres BACCHANTES. 


(Philemon et Baucis. ) 


OVERTURE. (Zampa.) 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


II. POPULAR CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MAY 22D, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


R. WAGNER. OVERTURE. (Flying Dutchman.) 


H. BAUMGARTNER. ADAGIO from a Symphony. 
(First time.) 


C. SAINT-SAENS. DANSE MACABRE. 


J. RAFF. MARCH from the Lenore Symphony. 


J. HERBECK. TAN Z-MOMENTE. 


C. GOUNOD. DANSE prs BACCHANTES. 
(Philemon et Baucis. ) 


F. HEROLD. OVERTURE. (Zampa.) 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The me of the third popular concert, 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, ) 
war— : 
: re to ‘The Flying Dutchman.” 
Treas Bde : “Ad 0 from a Symphony. 
‘Ss te ‘ ° Dan e . 
Rat Yierek from the “Lenore” Symphony. 


: aad omente. : 
Sst fo geemeernt Dance from “Philémon et 


rea: Overture to “Zampa,” 


A delightful concert; Wagner's ‘ Flying 
Dutchman ’’ overture was grandly played; 
with due moderation in tempo, and with 
tine contrasts of lights and shade, Now 
that this overture has become familiar, one 
smiles a little at Berloiz’s. criticism upon it: 
“Tremolo following tremolo; chromatic scales 
leading to nothing but more chromatic scales, 
without a single ray of sunshine piercing through 
these sombre clouds, charged with electric fiuid, 
and pouring forth their torrents without truce or 
cessation, without the faintest melodic S gure 
coming to color these black harmonies!” Yet 
Berlioz was a map, one would have thought, to 


MUSIC. 
BOSTON POPULAR CONCERTS. 
A splendid programme, excellently played, with a still 


: grander and nobier concert promised for next Saturday, 


with most interesting numbers from seldom-heard, 
Wagnerian works and Fraulein Lehman as soloist. 
These facts in themselves prove that this series is a beau 
ideal of popular concerts, and although lack of space 


sternly forbids detailed comment, we cannot forbear 
saying that if the public knew how entirely enjoyable 
and perfect they were the hall would not 
be large enough to hold the audience. 
Only the flute sometimes mars the musical picture by 
flatting. The greatest numbers of last night were the 
‘FRiving Dutchman” overture; the ‘‘Danse Macabre;” 
the Adagio, by Boumgatrner, and the march movement 
from the Lenore symphony. ‘The second part of the 


programme dealt more in light dance rhymths, although 


‘oO actual waltz appeared. ‘The numbers were all deserv- 
lly received with effusive enthusiasm. 
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Y J. Herbeck. 


°C. Gounod. 


unheard of here, this specimen of his music be-- 


jug played from manuscript. It almost goes 
without saying that he is a Viennese, tor all the 
Boston worid knews by this time now hard it is 
to open Mr, Gericke’s apprehension to the fact 
‘that any modern foreigner eutside of 
tne charmed circle of the Austrian 
' capital nas any musical jdeas or knows how to 


putthemon paper. Further facts relative to « 


Herr Baumgartner are tew, although it is under- 
stood that he bas particularly devoted hiwself to 
tie leval aud journalistic branches ot the tree nf 
knowledge in that course of cultivation which 
his namejsuggests. If his music does not belie 
him, he must bave been in newspaper work a 
curled darling among space writers, tor bis 
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Tanz-Momente, 

Danse des Bacchantes, 
; (Philemon et Baucis.) 
F. Herold. Overture, (Zampa.) 


There are programmes, just as these are in- 


» Raff. March from the Lenore Sym phony. | 


‘dividual compositions, hich seem attractive 


enough on paper, seem to bave variety and all 


| that, which under the administrative baton of the 


conductor disappoint the hearer; the last popular 
was one of these, and yet how well it looks. 
However well Mr. Baumgartner theorizes, his 
slow movement is interminable; it isa rhapsody, 
and as the composer was oncea musical critic on 
a Vienna paper, it is not difficult to guess the sub- 


ject of his musing; be simply dallied too lone 


with the temptation to put off writing his review 
until the early morning, (it must have been an 


know a melody when he heard one. One feature pretty little thougnts are elabora:ed and fostered 


in last Saturday’s performance of this overture is eo 2 Regine) speed a age not yet written. It would seem that if the 
especially worth recording, in spite of frequent pi » 4 yi eal __10 | Viennese critic had absorbed some of his own ex- 
difications of tempo, and great variety in shad- o Way: ¢ sweet fancy and nice eriences in listening t fen ats 
~ i f the work as aco- treatment becomes absolutely wearisome by cc- P we SW sew Wer which so 
ing, the totai gg etal om nie or couinebiias edatiieia (tie eustiels Xia simone tats Galant often have that sinuous freshness of youth which 
herent and well sustained p | . , | counts minutes as hours and hours as days, be 
ade finer and clearer than ever before. choice of terms. The strong color, frequently ’ 

a kqartaer’s Adagio, given for the first time _ heightened by the use of the harp, predominates, | WOW!d have been wiser; if the whole symphony 
a Seaheae a rather large lump of candy; although there is often suuown a nice sense of | (Provided it is in existence) had been played 
nll usness of orchestral colorgcould hardly go contrast in the use of the wooden wind; the con- | Mr. Gericke’s men would have been justificd 
farther—nor fare worse, one is inclined to fear. tinyous iteration ot the themes, rolling on and | 12 joining their voices to the cry for shorter 
The movement is immensely pleasant to hear over, in avd out, without any apparent reasun | bours, but in this case it would be supplemented 
once, but seems all too superficial in thought and but that they may be seen at a new angle, sug- | by one for fewer notes, not more. Then the 
feeling; gorgeous coloring cau come to nothing gests some oi the protracted evolutions of Wag- | dreadful march from Raff’s “Lenore” symphony 
when the stuff wears out, and Mr. Baumgartner's | ner, but lacks their neryous strength and their | seemed as long and not half as interesting as 
material does not have the Jook of wearing well. | awakening outbursts, while, like them, it seems | ube whole of Dvorak’s cantata on the same sub- 
Herbeck’s ‘“Tanz-momente’”’ seems ores aye as though one might take a pair ot scissors, | ject, and that was a walk also. The ‘Danse 
without the gorgeousness. margins bade per el shut his eyes, chop the sheets off at Macabre,”’ seemed a little tame; the orchestra! 
overture was superbly coinage hempeacieth che. Ss random, write in a couple of bars | fowl which represents the culmination of the 
effect. Mr. Gericke is muc eotahe nee refined of cadence, mand be dene with it. sulphuric anecdote having a very apparent ir- 
upon the intelligence—nay, Mr. Gericke withdrew the dances of bis own tiuenza, while the zylophonic mock intended 

artistic feeling—of his tempi in this sparkling which he had promised, end substituted for ; yt — st 

He showed how the music can be made to P tg 7 °F | to illustrate the frolic among the skeletons, 

overture. , ith them the pleasing, but rather tranguillizing though in the artistic control of Mr. G 

scintillate and flash, without rg asl pena . % “Tacz-Momente” of Herbeck, introduced at one 8 . sett, 0 SEO: 
_acing-whip. The other tirings, by Saint-Saens, of last year’s concerts ihe ress of the pro- seemed for once quite -commonpinds:: ai 
Raff and Gounod, were delightfully played. tunis wab lively enou gh; and wes played Kneisel played the viola solo well, and the orches- 
The next (and last) programme is: Boieldieu, through wath a great deal of character ana | ‘T@ Jacked only acertain kink which Mr. Ger- 
overture to ‘La Dame Blanche;’’ Mozart, aria meaning by the orchestra. It began with | Icke often obtains but this time didn’t.. But the 
from ‘Die Entfiihrung ;” Berlioz, vanes ogo Wagner's “Flying Dutchman” overture, avd | “lying Dutchman” overture went with a 
Faust ;” Liszt, ‘Les P relas 685 —s ‘ these were given Saiut Saens’s Danse Macabre,” | able; bad the wooden-wind taken up 
weben,” from “Stegfried;” Ride of the Vaikyrior, Mr. Kneisel playing the mysterious sulo adnyra> | promptly the Senta motive when it appeared, 
from “Die Walkiire; Prelude jand Finale from bly, tue marca frum Raff's **Lenore” symphony, ‘| ; ful a Mr. : 
“Tristan and Isolde.’ Miss Lilli Lehmann wil! und the airy “lanse des bacehantes’” trom } and given it as graceful a rendering as a 


be the singer sie 8 tn who abd eye EL ' Thomas’s players did, the performance of the 
‘ or the jast concert a yre@at treat 18 in stwre; 3 
| Fraulein Lilli Leimann will sing three times-- OVerture as a whole would have ranked before 


twice with orchestra, and the third time agroup © thatof any heard this season. Herbeck’s “Tanz 


Of SUngs with piano, fur which, let us ail hope, Momente,” played last season in the symphony 
Mr. Gericke will previde a competent accom- : Wh 
panist; the araneetens scenes will bethe great air series, is worth the repetition, The dance from 
from onary s Boat hag a le ye ome ; Gounod’s ‘Philemon et Baucis” is suave aad 
rom Wagnuer’s **fristan and Isolde.’’ The in- hi 
strumental numbers will be Boieldion’s “La {cunning salon music, but whoever. bas. 
Dawe mts age avareaen, she syiph dance andthe | heard some things me We ised did in ‘“‘Tann- 

unganan march trom Bertioz’s “Daunation of | hauser’ is sure to say that there are bacchantes: 
Paust,” Liszi’s “Preludes,’’ and three Wagner se i ae 
scenes, the “Waldweven” from “Siexfried,” the | and baccbantes, just as there are composi | 


“Ride of the Valk. and the introduction to | without a temperature and composers w 
TMstan and isolde, , | DA Pil 


aiternoon paper,) and from all appearances it is 
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rom “Tristan,” and one other song, title not 
announced. The orchestra will play at this con- 


‘cert: Boieldieu, overtura, ‘“Dame Blanche; Ber- 


“ 


ch from ‘Damnation of Faust;’’ Liszt, 
honic Poem, ‘Les 

Waldweben from ‘“ Siegfried,’’ 
‘Ride of the Walkuries, ‘‘Die 
al id the Vorspiel (and Liebestod, as before' men- 
tioned) from “Tristan end Isolde.” If this isn’t 
‘alist of perfectly gorgeous quality, and if the 
"engagement of Lehmann for this concert with- 
ou ; any advance in the price of tickets doesn’t 
testify to Mr. Higginson’s fine liberality and es- 
‘ptit, then we resign into indolent placidity and 
‘agree never 'o use an adjective of any kind so 
as life doth last. ~ 


MUSICAL. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The third Popular Concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given at Music Hall last night. It 
opened with a brilliant performance of 


Prelades;’’ Wag- 
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Adagio from a symphony by H. Baumgartner, which 
was heard for the first time here. The movement is 
not particularly interesting save, perhaps, in the or 
chestration. 
scholarly and refined way, afte? nothing in particular. 
The general effect is graceful for a time, but the slight 
themes are spun out and turned over and over until 
they become tiresomely monotonous. It was exqul. 
sitely played. Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘Danse Macabre” was 
given with fine color and great brilliancy, and a spirit- 
ed and beautifully shaded ipnterpretation of the 
March from the ‘Lenore” symphony was also 
vouchsafed. Both those pieces were enthusiastically 
applauded. Herbeck’s charming ‘Tauz Momente,’. 
Geunod’s “Danse des Bacchantes,’’ and Herold’s 
“Zampa” overture made up the rest of the selections. 
The orchestra 
throughout. 


‘‘La Dame Blanche,” Boieldieu; Danse des Sylphes 
and March from Berlioz’s “‘Damnation of Faust,” 


Liszt’s ‘*Les Preludes,” *Waldweben” from Wagner's . 
Wagner's. 


*Siegfried,’’ Der Ritt der Walkiiren from 
“Die Walkiire,” and the Vorspiel und Liebestod trom 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde.” Miss Lilli Lehmann 
will be the soloist, and will sing an Aria from Mozart's 
Die Entfiihrung,’ and other selections. 
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‘ 12, **Dance of the Sylphs,” and Hungarian | 


Walkurie,”’ 


Wagner's © 
“Flying Dutchman” overture, and was followed by an | 


There is much athbitious striving,ina | 
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Gericke’s direction, with the following pro- 
mig i 
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a * Ov er “va “Fly ing Dutchman”. eeeereeaeesas -R. Wagner 


from asymphony.........++++..H. Baumgartner 


Dans@ Macabre... ....cscccceccscccsccceecd. Saint-Saens 
arch from the “Lenore” symphony.............d. Raff 
PRMPMOMIOTIUE, o civic cece cede csccceccscosieecces . Herbeck 
Danse des Bacchantes, ‘Philemon et Baucis,”’ C. Gounod 
Overture, “ZaMpa.”’... cccccccccccccccssseccccecls HETOld 
The programme proved no less eespotee, | 
than that of the week preceding, and, although 
the law of contrast was not observed in its 
make-up, there were many characteristies 
in its selections. Itis to be regretted that 
the contribution from Mr. Gericke’s composi- 
tions promised for the evening was with- 
drawn, especially as the novelty of the pro- 
gramme, the Baumgartner adagio proved an 
-Mhintereating orchestral study, The ‘Dutch- | 
man” and “Zampa” overtures made the most 
effective numbers of the evening, but the — 
“Danse Macabre’ and the  “Tanz- | 


ee me ne ae ee we ee 


Momente” by Herbeck were also 
given a very enjoyable’ presentation. 
The unreliability, and, at best, unrealistic | 
character of the orchestral roosters intro- 
duced in such compositions as the ‘Danse 
Macabre”’ suggests the “grata onal of substi- 
tuting a ‘practical’ fowl for such instrumen- — 
tal effects. Any difficulty as to having the | 
crowing done at the proper time could possl- | 
bly bé overcome by having the sunrise mo- 
tive from Maas’ ‘“‘American”’ symphony softly 
whistied in the rooster’s hearing atthe proper 
moment. The work of the orchestra was of | 
the best sort in all the numbers, and | 
another large audience was in attendance. | 
The last of these concerts will be given during | 


| the coming week, on Friday afternoon and | 


Saturday evening. Miss Lilli Lehmann, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company, who 
was recently heard here in the concerts 
artistiques, being the soloist. The programme 
for these final matinée and evening concerts — 
will be as follows: Overture, ‘‘La Dame 
| Blanche,” A. Boieldieu; aria, “die entfth- 
rung aus dem Serail,” W. A. Mozart; Miss 
Lehmann; dance of sylphs and Hungarian, 
| H. Berlioz, march from the **Damnation of 
| Faust;” songs with piano, Miss Lehmann; — 
_ sym honic poem, “les préludes,”’ F. Liszt; | 
waldweben, “Siegfried,” R. Wagner; der ritt 
der walkiiren, “die walkiire,’’ KR. Wagner; 

_ vorspiel und Liebestod, Re Wagner, “Tristan 

und Isolde,’ soprano, Miss Lehmann. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S POPULARS. 

| The public school children to the number 
of over 2000 enjoyed another ‘“‘young people’s 
popular’? concert at Music Hall yesterday 
morning, by the courtesy and kindness of 
Mr. lienry L. Higginson. ‘The Boston sym- 
phony orchestra played on this occasion, 


andan 


was heard withthe very best results . 
For the Jast concert of the popular series | 
the following programme will be performed: Overture, | 


M.  V.~ 


Weber; 
from 


| fol 


‘“Midsum- | 
F. Mendelssohn. | 


} tional in its character d Za Blumenthal. 


* 


This looks very much like a typographical feast 
of “pi.” The alphabet ought to have stayed at | 


home until it had got sober. 


The Symphony Orchestra are giving us a verit- | 
able feast (don't let the compositor set this up | 


“vegetable,”) in the series of popular concerts. 
The numbers are not in the least trashy, but not 
drily classical either. No waltzes are there, but 
occasionally a Delibes ‘“ Pizzicati,” or Herbeck’s 
“Tanz momente”’ slips in, which is about as far 
in this direction as a symphony orchestra ought to 
go. Here isthe programme of the concert of last 
Saturday : 


R. Wagner. 


Overture. (Flying Dutchman.) 
- Baumgartner. 


Adagio from a Symphony. 
(First time.) 

Danse Macabre. 
March from the Lenore Symphony. 
Tanz-momente. 

Danse des Bacchantes. 

(Philemon et Baucis.) 
Overture. (Zampa.) 

You may notice that the list resembles a scul- 
pin; it is all head and no tail. Very earnest at 
the first, and very light at the conclusion. “ The 
Flying Dutchman” overture went grandly. By 
the way, we are informed that this work was sof 
intended as a tone picture of Herr Most, after the 
riots. Baumgartner’s Adagio had a chief theme 
of considerable beauty although rather conven- 


The harp 
But who is 


H 

C. Saint-Saéns. 
J. Raff. 

J. Herbeck. 

C. Gounod. 

F. 


Herold. 


was charmingly used in the work. 
Baumgartner? To me, at least, he isan unknown 
symphonist. The Dance of Macabre is always a 
favorite : the public love to hear the skeletons 
dancing their bony cancan, and knocking their 
bones together on the Xylophone. The work is 
I believe, called the Dance Micawber, because the 


} public wait for a whole graveyard toturnup. The 
clock struck twelve on the harp, (an effect plagiar- 


ized from Berlioz’s Childe Harold Svmphony) and 


} the cock crew on the oboe, and all the strange 
} effects of the wierd picture were brought out 


} finely. 


The “ Lenore” 


march movement went 


| perfectly, except that the flute was somewhat out 
, of tune, and it has sinned in this manner more 


; than once recently, 


Herbeck’s ‘*‘ Tanz-momente ”’ 


; was a Composition very much like an idealized set 
p of waltzes. Charming in its rhythmic swing. yet 


»never commonplace. 
) conduct a waltz if he only wanted to! 


How Mr. Gericke could 
Gounod’s 


: Danse des Bacchantes begins in a soft, sensuous 

: manner, reminiscent of the ballet music in Rubin- 
oT ; 

p Stein's “ Feramors,” but soon develops into a tone 


) The 


night of it. 


. 
| 
| 
i 
| 


picture of a very decided and progressive drunk. 
= Bacchantes have evidently gone out with 
their latch keys, with a determination to make a 
They look upon the cup when it is 
red, or straw-colored, or any other hue. They sing 
a F rench version—Gounodized—of “ We won’t go 
home till morning,” interspersed with intoxicated 
yells on the piccolo, and a disturbance caused by an 
unsteady Bacchante falling into the bass drum. 
One tender passage on the flute pictures a respect- 
able citizen picking his hat out of the gutter, and 
plaintively inquiring “ Where are the police.” The 
scene ends with the Bacchantes busily engaged in 
painting the whole town red. : 


3SFP 


I can’t help it if people tell me that this isn’t the 
picture that Gounod intended to give. It fits the 
music, and that ought to be enough to justify any 
reviewer, particularly at the close of a long season, 
with the hot weather coming on. 

I was so moved by the above graphic scene that 
I did not stay to hear the Zampa overture, which 
is rather stale, anyway. Next week we are to have 
a really grand concert in this series, and I promise 
to speak of it as respectfully as the boy with a 
colic does of cholera medicine. We are also to 
have the great Solomon “ in all his glory,” with his 
fair spouse, Lillian Russell—" airy, fairy Lillian,’ 
and therefore there will be still a topic or two left, 
even during the heated term, for the bilious pen of ° 

Louis C. ELson. 





Boston Music Hall. 


SIASON 1885-86. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


IY. POPULAR CONCERT. 


( LAST OF TIHTE SERIES. ) 


SATURDAY. MAY 29TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
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A. LOILELDIEU. OVERTURE. (La Dame Blanche. ) 


W. A. MOZART. ARIA. (Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. ) 
MISS LEHMANN. 


». BERLIOZ. DANCE OF SYLPHS ann HUNGARIAN 
MAKCH trom the ‘‘DAMNATION OF FAUST.”’ 
SONGS WITH PIANO. 
. WAGNER. a) TRAUME. 
. LISZT. b) MIGNON, 
MISS LEHMANN. 


eAOrT. SYMPHONIC POEM. )Les Preludes.) 
. WAGNER. WALDWEBEN. (Siegfried. ) 
. WAGNER. DER RITT DER WALKUREN. (Die Walkiire. ) 
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. WAGNER. VORSPIEL UND LIEBESTOD. 
(Tristan und Isolde. ) 
Soprano: MISS LEHMANN. 


- soLoist: 
MISS LILLI LEHMANN. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 





Boston Music Hall. 


SICA SON 185-86. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


BOSTON MUSIC AIALI 
Boston Sumphoyy Orchestra, LV. POPULAR CONCERT. 


(LAST OF TITE SERIES. ) 
Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


POPULAR SERIES, Sue 
FROGRAMME. 
SATURDAY EVENINGS at 8 o’clock. . ; 
A. BOLELDIEU. OVERTURE. (La Dame Blanche. ) 


Vv 9 | 
MA‘ Sth, 15th, 22d, 29th, 1886. | '. A. MOZAITYL. AKLA. (Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. ) 


MISS LEHMANN, 
BERLIOZ. DANCE OF SYLPHS Anno ILUNGARIAN 
MARCH trom the *‘DAMNATION OF FAUST.,’’ 
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SONGS WITH PIANO. 
. WAGNER. ad) TRAUME. 


. Bee ke b) MIGNON, 
MISS LEHMANN. 


' LISAT. SYMPHONIC POEM. )Les 
. WAGNER. WALDWEBEN., (Siegfried. ) 
. WAGNER. DER RLITT DER WALKUREN. (Die Walkiire. ) 
. WAGNER. VORSPIEL UND LIEBESTOD. 


(‘Tristan und Isolde. ) 
Soprano: MISS LEHMANN. 
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SOLOIST: 
MISS LILLI LEHMANN. 
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The Piano used is a Chickeiiny. 
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FOURTH MUSIC HALL POPULAR CONCERT. 


There was present a very large and fashiona- 


bile audience on Saturday evening in Music Hall, 


the occasion being the last of the short serves of 
four popular concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The chief attraction ef the evening— 
forthe programme inciuded only well known 
standard music— was the singing of Fraeulein Lilli 
Lehinann, who was then heard for the first time 
in Boston with an orchestra. As will be remem- 
bered, the Steinway concerts, in which she was 
the chief star, drew but small audiences, in spite 


of the assuranee given bythe pressand by her 


auditors that she was a great singer, assisted and 
supported by cempetent artists, andit was tnuore- 
fore most gratifying to her admirers, as it must 


have been encouraging to herseif, to receive the | 


welcome and the recognition which she new did 
from a company as musically and socially fine as 
the city can show. 

Her selections were the great soprano air from 
Mozart’s ‘*‘intfuehrung aus dem Serail’”’ and the 


‘Liebestod’”’ trom Wagner’s “Tristan and | 


Isolde,’’ with full orchestra, and between these 


two songs, with piano accompaniment, Wagner's | 


‘Traeume’”’ and Liszt’s “Mignon.” In all this 
music she showed herself, as before, a great 


rich resour¢es of a vast, extended, brilliant and 
agile voice, resonant and clear in the range 


above the staff, and thence descending evenly, 1 
smoothly, proportionately and gracefully toa | 


lower register which gradually assumes the 
roundness, strength and solidity of a contralte, 
but without ever an Instant of the hardness, 
holiowness or unnaturaliness which so often 
characterize the lower tones of the soprano who 
desires to give eliective force tothem. With the 
orchestra at her back Fraeulein Lehmann gave 
even greater freedom te her deciamation and to 


her delivery of fioritura, while her remarkable | 
control of her breath was especially shown in the | 
phrases and single notes prolonged easily against | 
some continued current of orchestration. It | 
seemed now and then as if she were feel- | 
ing some tatigue, for here and there a_ 
tone was unduly thinned, and occasion- | 
ally she “scgopea up” toward a high note | 
as only a weary or inattentive singcr might, | 
and as a perfect artist could not. The great) 


scenes, while broad, dignified and dramatic, 
could scarcely be called warm in color—certainly 
not impassioned—and the lieder, although ex- 
quisitely simple, gracious and limpid in their 


flow, had stillthe same coolness of Manner, 80 | 
that the Liszt song necessarily fell short of its | 
pathos and its yearning. The principal impres- | 


sien upon the audience was made by the Mozait 
number, after which Fraeulein Lehmana was re- 
called four times. 

The orchestral numbers were, Boieldieu’s de- 
liciously light “La Dame Bijaache’”’ overture, 
Liszt’s “Préludes,” the sy!ph dance and the Hun- 
garian march from Seriioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust,” and three selections from Wagner—the 


dreamy ‘Walaweben,” trom “Siegfried,” the 


e orchestra, increased for the oc¢asior 
men, played magnificently, as Mf they in 
tended to ieave such an impression ¢ 
their mastery in their work as should make 
the listener jong all summer for the it os 


, ning of the next seacon. The two piano acc 


paniments were gone through with by the violin- 
ist wnom Mr. Gericke seems te prefer for su 
duties with all that good faith toward the prin 


- notes and that entire absence of feeling, sense of 


rhythmical form, accezt and musical sympathy 
tor which he may in time, with Mr. Gericke’s as- | 
sistance, become eminent. 1t is not to tina fault 
with him, tor he is undoubtedly a capabie 
musician and excellent violinist, and is prebabl 
put forward by the conductor, that disapprov 

of his appearance at the piano is reiterated; but 
in the hope of impressing on the mind of Mr. 
Gericke, who does not indeed do any better — 
when he tries his hand, that such an addition to 
the vocal score ig not an accompaniment, but a& 
Lagging alter. 


THE POPULAR CONC ERT, 


ae, 

‘Tbe last programme by Mr. Gericke and the 
Symphony Orchestra before the season of 1886- 
87 shall have begun was tbat of Saturday even- 
ing. It was in full: 
A. Boildieu. ®verture (La Dame Blanche ). 
W.A. Mozart, Aria (Bie Entfubrung aus dem Serail), 

Miss Lehmann. 
H. Berlioz. Dance of Svylohsand Hungarian March | 
from the “Damnation of Faust.” ! 
Songs with piano. 

R. Wagner. (a) Traume. 


| EF, Liszt. (>) Mignon. 
singer, using with approximate perfection the | 


Miss Lehmann. 


F, Liszt. Symphonic Poem (Les Preludes), 
i R. Wagner. Waldweben (Siegfried). 


NH, Wagner. Der Ritt der Walkuren (Die Walkure). 


KK. Wagner, Yorspiel und Liebested (Tristan und | 


Isolde), 

An heroically popular programme surely, and 
one not exactly suited to the suinmer of any 
man’s musical condition; but all the fine things 
had been heard before, so that they taxed the 
senses rather more than the argumentative state 
by their disposition together, The orcies- 
tra was at its best; Boieldieu’s grace- 
tul overture, and the feathery ‘‘Dance of 


_the Sylphs,’’ were played equally well 


with the glowing Rakoczy March and the 
familiar epic ot Listz’s, while the idyl from 
‘‘Siegfried,’’ a rhapsody of charming character, 
the brilliant ‘‘Ride of the Walkuries’’ and the 
portentous scene frown ‘Tristan and Isolde’’ 
tested its metal in music of the highest descrip- 
tive force. The ‘‘Vorspiel und Liebested,” en-- 
hanced by Fraulein Lehmann’s impressive sing- 
ing, will rank as the noblest performance of the 
year. Of the singer, whom many in the audi- 
ence heard for the first time, her selections 
proved pretty accurately this truth: that the artist 
of the modern opera, say the works of Wagner, 
builds for herself such limitations that upon the 
concert stage, in aconcért repertoire, she can re- 
main easily undistinguished. The Mozart aria 
as sung by Fraulein Lehmann was artistic and 
dignified, but it had no unusual qualities; in 
fact it showed the singer to be but a 
fair executant, while she seemed to. 
be so fatigued that her manner of 
singing was open to much criticism. Yet one 
would not refuse ber singing of the ‘Die Ent- 
fiibrung” air its due acknowledgment. It was 
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BosTOoN, May 31, 1886, 


“Small by degrees, and beautifully less” grows 
the musical season, and the musicians are begin- 
ning to pack’ their gripsacks and haste to the 
summer-resorts, where Strauss lords it over Beet- 
hoven, and where Bach is unknown save as the 
last syllable of Offenbach. Solomon the be- 


_ trousered, and Lillian Russell have been here with 
_ amass of rubbish, entitled « Pepita,” which taxes 


the patience even of the most disciplined critic. 
But as you have had eight weeks of this opera in 
New York, perhaps, I ought not to remind you of 
your troubles, 

I had a very pleasant interview this week with 
Miss Kin Kato, a young Japanese lady, who is in 
America studying our Normal School System. 
She is something of a musician, and her violin 
playing (though elementary) did away entirely 
with the statement that the Japanese ear cannot 
grasp our scale ; her intonation was perfect. She 
Studied in Japan with Mr. Luther Whiting Mason, 
to whom is due the honor of introducing our 
musical system into that empire. His work there 
seems to have been very practical, although neces- 
sarily confined to the elements. But this was just 
what made it so successful : Mr. Mason succeeded 
(where a great classical] musician would have 
failed), because he did not attempt more than was 
possible, and built the foundation thoroughly. It 
would be shameful, if, when the higher branches 


of music begin to flourish in Japan, the man who | 


planted the tree should be under-appreciated. 


The orchestral concerts ended with a grand | 
flourish, a programme of the finest modern music, | 


Here is the list : 
A. Boieldieu. Overture. (La Dame Blanche.) 


W. A. Mozart. Aria. (Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail.) ! 


Miss Lehmann. 
H. Berlioz. 


from the ‘* Damnation of F aust.”’ 


Songs with Piano, 
R. Wagner. a) Traume. 
F. Lis&t. 6) Mignon. 

; Miss Lehmann. 

F. Liszt. Se npnonic Poem. a Preludes.) 
R. Wagner. aldweben. (Siegfried.) 
R. Wagner. Der Rittder Walkuren. (Die Walkure.) 
R. Wagner. Vorspiel und Liebestod. 

(Tristan und Isolde.) 

oprano;: Miss Lehmann. 


This is not exactly what I should call a “ Pop- 
ular concert,” but it was a thoroughly enjoyable 
one to the musicians and amateurs of Boston, 
Fraulein Lili Lehmann was in superb voice and 
aroused an enthusiasm that was unusual in Ros- 
tan, Thank Heaven, the days when artists were 
frozen to death in symphonic concerts, by an icy 
public, have gone by. Fraulein Lehmann certainly 
deserves the ovation she received ; In each of the 
widely differing numbers, she was perfect. The 
Mozart number, she Sang with all the grace and 
daintiness demanded by ft and the two songs with 
piano, were given with an expression and depth of 
feeling that carried the hearts of the audience 
along with the subject. It was a good idea to give 
a couple of these melodious and unaffected works 
before the grander and more abstruse composi- 
tions by the same composers. Too many people 
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Dance of Sylphs and Hungarian March | 
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| believe that Wagner and Liszt have no “melody, 

and were men entirely destitute of the ability to 
write tunes. But the climax of the concert was in 
the performance of Isolde’s Liebestod, in which the 
Singer rose to a great dramatic height. In the 
Soft passages there was ineffable tenderness, while 
in the loftier phrases the singer's voice stood out 

| above the power of the whole orchestra, almost 
without effort. 

The instrumental work was not inferior to this 
high standard. The light overture went with ap- 
propriate grace, and the two Berlioz numbers were 
flawless, although I like Theodore Thomas's read- 
ing better, as he works up the Rackozcy March to 
a grand pitch of fury, while Mr. Gericke seemed to 
be conservative, even in the midst of such musical 
frenzy. The Waldweben was wonderfully well 

_ performed, the strings, subdivided into more than 
_ a dozen parts, were nevertheless clear and effective 
in this beautiful tone Picture, and the /eitmotiven 
which are half suggested, half concealed, in the 
song of the birds, were delicately traced. For 
once, Mr. Gericke seemed to allow the brasses a 
little freedom ; generally he represses them until 
all virile force is eliminated from their tones, but 
this time at least the trombones came out clear 


_ and full, and one could enjoy the trumpet pass- 


ages. The public in every way testified how much 
they appreciated what Mr. Gericke has done for 
music in Boston ; again and again was he recalled, 
and the wreathing of his stand with flowers was a 
very pretty compliment. And now he has gone 
to Europe, and we are to have the same orchestra 
under Mr. John Mullaly (I believe), an excellent 
musician and director—in promenade, concerts in 
which Strauss and Beer, military marches and 
cheese sandwiches, will intermingle every night. 
There will be good programmes given, and [ am 
sure that the Music Hall Promenade concerts will 
be as great a feature as ever in Boston’s summer 
season. I will endeavor to speak of the opening 
of the series in my next sermon. 
Louis C. ELson. 
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always honest and free from manne isms, | nd 
the natural voice of the artist is so rich and 
vitrant (albeit her manner is cold); and, as we 
can assert, when not fatigued produced so nearly | 
in accordance with the best ideas of voice pro- 
duction, that compared with the singing of any 
heard here during the year it easily leads. In 
the songs with pianoforte Fraulein Lehmann was 
less effective than at the concerts earlier in the 
season. But it was in Isolde’s liebestod that re 
singer was really great; 1f in the Mozart aria 
and the songs she could hold her own with the 
concert singer here in the tide of a great part, 
where the orchestra sensed as it were the scene 
in Brittany’s castle, and came to her as an inspi- 
ration, the singer was to us only the pares 
Isolde; absorbed in the magnificent passion whic | 
Wagper’s genius has evolved, the imagination | 
nee Jed little else to make perfect the sing es 
Such singers then should, in the ideal sense, lin 
themselves indissolubiy to such music. Fraulein 
Lehmann’s singing gave great pleasure to an 
audience which completely filled the hall. She | 
was recalled with euthusiasm after the first aria 
and again after the songs. The popular con- 
certs bave been well worth the giving and the 
last enterprise of Mr. Higginson in allowing 
Fraulein Lehmann a hearing in Boston a 
proper circumstances is by no means the least o 
those which have marked the. career of the 


orchestra of 1885-36. Ags) 


er THE LAST SATURDAY HE seat bai 
The last of the four so-called ‘‘popular con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony orchestra was 


Mr 
usic Hall last evening under 

Wilbeim erinke’s cineca se gol gos . 
‘ the programn 

ese by Seadaal of its numbers, these 


being as follows: 


“g ..A. Boieldien 
Overture, ‘‘La Dame Blanche”’.. ssetien Age thet Oe art 
. hrung aus dem Serail,’’..W. A. 
) catiy a pape iaam Miss Lehmann. 
Dance of Sylphs and Hungarian March from 


“6 DO GE WRUIBU, 6 cect 6c msec cee cass ’ z 
the Damnat “Traum” a a a a eee W agnuer 


Songs with piano, ! “MIgNON”....s0scccvces ed éones Liszt 
Miss Lehmann. ss ea 
| Sym honic poem, ‘Les Preludes”... ..seeeerse eB. Bult 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The fottth and last popular concert was given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, the pro- 
gramme boeing as follows: Tew! 


: e “La Dame Blanche.’”’ 
Seohatt aie: Bear ‘pie Entfihrung aus dem Se- 


Rerlics: Dance § of “<g> and Hungarian March, 


from the ‘‘Damnation of Faust;’’ songs with piano- 
rte. S 
‘Wasmer: (@) ‘2 <p 
n . 99 
Tiest: ar fonte poem, “Les Preluaes. 
Wagner: Waldweben from “Siegfried.” te Welk. | 
Wagner: Der Ritt der Walkiiren, from ‘Die Walk- 
$5 99 


Wa er: Vorspiel und Liebestod, from ‘Tristan 


Mis ral h was the singer 

li Lehmann : 
peo Prweecaers presence gave the concert a 
somewhat different character from the three 
preceding ones, as it also accounted for the 
larger audience. At last Misa Lehmann 
has been heard here as_ she ~ee 7 
the impression she made was grand ae | 
Her singing of Constanze’s air from Die Enfuh- | 


_ rung” was well calculated to arouse enthusiasm. — 


inging of Mozuartis rare nowadays, as few | 
res who vanity comprehend the great angie 
have the vocal technique to sing his music, = 
those prima donpas who have the gi + aeapi ot 
nique generally seem to forget that Mozart is 0 
Bellini. But the three great elements ot voice, | 
technique and style are united in Miss _— | 
and her singing showed the music in all its eer . 
beauty and strength. Fully as fine, in yo “2d 
style, was her singing of Isolde’s part in ye 4 | 
nale from ‘* Tristan,’’ which had been _ 
hitherto with the voice-part left out. is 
| wonderful movement never fails to produce : paid : 
| found impression; last Saturday evening t hoes | 
| thusiasm it excited knew no bounds. Lapa | 
| 6¢Traume’’ can hardly be called a great mond oe | 
| Liszt’s *“Mignon”’ is so out of character with t ; 
whole essence of Goethe’s heroine that it ce 
almost a sacrilege to associate such music w - 
her. Miss Lehmann, however, sang both _— 
very beautifully. The orchestra played admi | 
bly throughout the concert. 
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Boston, May 31, 1886, 


“Small by degrees, and beautifully less” grows 
the musical season, and the musicians are begin- 
ning to pack their gripsacks and haste to the 
summer-resorts, where Strauss lords it over Beet- 
hoven, and where Bach is unknown save as the 
last syllable of Offenbach. Solomon the _ be- 
trousered, and Lillian Russell have been here with 
a mass of rubbish, entitled “ Pepita,” which taxes 
the patience even of the most disciplined critic. 
But as you have had eight weeks of this opera in 
New York, perhaps, I ought not to remind you of 
your troubles, 

[ had a very pleasant interview this week with 
Miss Kin Kato, a young Japanese lady, who is in 
America studying our Normal School System. 
She is something of a musician, and her violin 
playing (though elementary) did away entirely 
with the statement that the Japanese ear cannot 
grasp our scale ; her intonation was perfect. She 
studied in Japan with Mr. Luther Whiting Mason, 
to whom is due the honor of introducing our 
musical system into that empire. His work there 
seems to have been very practical, although neces- 
sarily confined to the elements. But this was just 
what made it so successful : Mr. Mason succeeded 
(where a great classical musician would have 
failed), because he did not attempt more than was 
possible, and built the foundation thoroughly. It 
would be shameful, if, when the higher branches 
of music begin to flourish in Japan, the man who 
planted the tree should be under-appreciated. 

The orchestral concerts ended with a grand 
flourish, a programme of the finest modern music. 
Here is the list : 


A. Boieldieu. 


Overture. (La Dame Blanche.) 
W. A. Mozart. 


Aria. (Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail.) 
Miss Lehmann. 

Dance of Sylphs and Hungarian March 
from the ** Damnation of Faust.” 

Songs with Piano. 

a) Traume. 

6) Mignon. 
Miss Lehmann. 


H. Berlioz. 


R. Wagner. 
F, Liszt. 


. 44 R. Wagner 
“ TOE ic dv pekhece +6 be aeeeees ag 
Beanie ace sreatiren, “Die Walkiire’’..... -R. Waguer 
Vorspiel und Liebestod, “Tristan und Isolde 


R. Wagner. 
Soprano: Miss Lehmann. 
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F. Liszt. Symphonic Poem. (Les Preludes. ) 
R. Wagner. Walkwenie. (Siegfried.) 
R. Wagner. Der Ritt der Walkuren. (Die Walkure. ) 
R. Wagner. Vorspiel und Liebestod. 
(Tristan und Isolde.) 
Soprano: Miss Lehmann. 


This is not exactly what I should call a “ Pop- 
ular concert,” but it was a thoroughly enjoyable 
one to the musicians and amateurs of Boston, 
Fraulein Lili Lehmann was in superb voice and 
aroused an enthusiasm that was unusual in Bos- 
tan. Thank Heaven, the days when artists were 
frozen to death in symphonic concerts, by an icy 
public, have gone by. Fraulein Lehmann certainly 
deserves the ovation she received ; in each of the 
widely differing numbers, she was perfect. The 
Mozart number, she Sang with all the grace and 
daintiness demanded by it, and the two songs with 
piano, were given with an expression and depth of 
feeling that carried the hearts of the audience 
along with the subject. It was a good idea to give 
a couple of these melodious and unaffected works 
before the grander and more abstruse composi- 
tions by the same composers. Too many people 
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_ believe that Wagner and Liszt have no melody, 
and were men entirely destitute of the ability to 
write tunes. But the climax of the concert was in 


_ the performance of Isolde’s Liebestod, in which the 


singer rose to a great dramatic height. In the 
soft passages there was ineffable tenderness, while 
in the loftier phrases the singer's voice stood out 
above the power of the whole orchestra, almost 
without effort. 
_The instrumental work was not inferior to this 
high standard. The light overture went with ap- 
propriate grace, and the two Berlioz numbers were 
flawless, although I like Theodore Thomas's read- 
ing better, as he works up the Rackozcy March to 
a grand pitch of fury, while Mr. Gericke seemed to 
be conservative, even in the midst of such musical 
frenzy. The Waldweben was wonderfully well 
performed, the Strings, subdivided into more than 
a dozen parts, were nevertheless clear and effective 
in this beautiful tone picture, and the ettmotiven 
which are half suggested, half concealed, in the 
song of the birds, were delicately traced. For 
once, Mr. Gericke seemed to allow the brasses a 
little freedom : generally he represses them until 
all virile force is eliminated from their tones, but 
this time at least the trombones came out clear 
and full, and one could enjoy the trumpet pass: 
ages. The public in every way testified how much 
they appreciated what Mr. Gericke has done for 
music in Boston ; again and again was he recalled, 
and the wreathing of his stand with flowers was a 
very pretty compliment. And now he has gone 
to Europe, and we are to have the Same orchestra 
under Mr. John Mullaly (1 believe), an excellent 
musician and director—in promenade, concerts in 
which Strauss and Beer, military marches and 
cheese sandwiches, will intermingle every night. 
There will be good programmes given, and [ am 
sure that the Music Hall Promenade concerts will 
be as great a feature as ever in Boston’s summer 
season. I will endeavor to speak of the opening 
of the series in my next sermon. 
Louis C. Exson., 





‘Gay “ Pop” as alies me 
peculiarity, not to say BY: eae with 7 
the musical department of our otherwise popu- | 
lar contemporary is conducted. The co 
was largely attended.’ A better pleased audience, 
judging from all appearances, has seldom gath-. 
ered in Music Hall; but the musical minority of 
the Herald was in his usual mood. ‘He inforr 
his readers that he found the programme thor- | 
oughly ‘ unpalatable and indigestible.” We will 
infer, then, that the Herald reporter being, mu- 
sically, in a starving condition, was impelled to 
accept the “ unpalatable and indigestible,” that 
he thereupon chewed the programme for an ade- 
quate length — of time; that he then swallowed it 
with all its. printer’s ink; and that following. ‘out 
the suggéstion of his. stereotyped metaphor — the 
effect of h cation was similar to that of an 
emetic. It at least enabled him to emit a so- 
called criticism in the form of such contents as 
were characteristicall y sour and Obnoxivus; and 
were as ‘unpalatable and indigestible ” in their 
effect upon his readers as was the programme, in 
oot upon himself. The m she he of the 
erald -is- yet frank enough to point out how 
upon the remainder of the audience the pleasure 
derived from the programme was exceptional. 
He acknowledges, what is eminently true, name- 
ly, that ‘*‘ muc enthusiastic appreciation of the 
several selections was shown.” It would seem 
that his own convictions as usual were in inti- 
‘mate juxtaposition with their innate unsoundness 
and inconsistency. ‘The mistakes of the Herald 
report 2m, peculiar; but the minority himself is 


notoriou 
The Herald claims t to M yatig a larger circulation 


than any newspaper in New England, and many 
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A BUFFALO OPINION. 


The non-appearance of Mme. Fursch-Madi | 
| at the concerts given here by the Boston Sym- 


S etiouy Orchestra is a breach of good faith that 
ought not to be passed by unnoticed. Tickets 
were sold with the understanding that she was 
to sing, and the management should be called 
to an account far the failure to keep the agree- 
ment. The substitution was worse than noth- 
and no particular apology was 
| offered for Mme. Madi. It looks very much as 


if the orchestra was under a control that pro- || 
posed to do pretty much as it pleased and / 


would consider the audiences only as much as 
was absolutely necessary. Other cities need 
to watch the performances of the manager and 
see that the same annoying course is not pur- 
sued. Herr Gericke should not lend himself 
to such intrigues and Boston men should at 
least keep their word with the people. 


been pressed.— Buffalo Courier. 


Her SympHony ConcerT.—A Boston auc- 
tioneer’s play of expression is singularly mis- 
leading. An old lady from Roxbury dropped 


into an auction parlor on Bromfield street the 


other day, just as the auctioneer was posing on 
a high stool with an old china vase in one hand, 
on which he threw the most endearing glances, 
evidently recalling tender reminiscences in a 
foreign tongue, or something of that kind, as 
not one word of his discourse was understood 
by those present. Then he draped himself in 
a small rug and burst into a stream of brilliant 
rhetoric in the Panic language; next he seized 
a brass tray over which he became so eloquent 
that those on the back seat were awakened as 


ical| by an electric shock. Finally he clapped the 


climax by holding aloft a small marble Clytie 
and shouting his first intelligible words, ‘“Two- 
ten? who bids?”? As the crowd dispersed the 


rai’) old lady remarked with tears in her eyes, 
aploy | ‘‘That’s the most touching soloist I ever heard. 
mt! I'm glad I came; I can always say now that I've 


been to a Symphony concert with the best of 
’em, and I ain’ tashamed to say I cried, either. 


s i How he did act it out!’—Beacon. 
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simple statement that they were uot responsi- | 
ble is not enough. Some one is perfectly re- | 
sponsible, as is very well known, and Mme. 
Madi would have sung in Buffalo had the point: 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The owner of this ticket will please write name and address on 
the lines below, as an aid to its recovery in case of loss. 


This ticket must be presented to the doorkeeper at every perform- 
ance; persons neglecting to bring tickets will be admitted to the hall 
only by purchasing an evening ticket. 
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Wilhelm.CGericke- 


HIS issue of THE Musica CourIER contains on | 
its title-page a fine likeness, made from a recent excellent 
photograph by Falk, of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, the great conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Gericke was born an Austrian subject in the year 1845. 
His father was a merchant and lived in a little village in Styria, 
named Schwanberg. Love for music must have been inborn, for 
even as alittle child Wilhelm Gericke used to play on juvenile | 
musical instruments. At the age of nine he received his first les- | 
sons in music, he being taught to sing so that he might assist as | 
chorister in church. Almost at the same time his piano lessons | 
began, which, however, were of a rather deficient kind. He had 
at his disposal only one of those old-fashioned spinets, the com. 
pass of which was five octaves and which had black keys and 
white sharps, the reverse of the present system. His teacher's 
knowledge of music and the piano, moreover, was rather limited 
and he could not show the boy much. When the boy was ten 
years old the study of the violin and of tympany playing was 
added to the above mentioned. At the eariy age of eleven, and 
though his hands and teet were rather small, Wilhelm was made 
acquainted with the mysteries of organ playing, and he so quickly 
succeeded in solving them that soon after he was employed in 
church exclusively as the little organist. Not satisfied with these 
accomplishments, however, he soon after also began to play the 
flute, then the horn and the snare-drum, and finally he even fell 
to composing music, and this with so much severity that soon the 
stock of music-paper was exhausted in his native village. 

At the age of twelve he was sent to school at Graz, the capita] 
of Styria, and here for a time his musical studies were inter- 
rupted, as he did not even possess a piano on which to practise. 
In spite of Wilhelm’s outspoken talent and predilection for 
music, his parents, who lacked the money to send the boy to 
the Vienna Conservatory, were opposed to his becoming a mu- 
sician and wanted him to become a schoolteacher. ‘he dispar- 
ity between the parents’ plans and the boy’s wishes caused a 
little family war, which was not terminated until by happy 
chance an orchestra musician, whose acquaintance the boy had 
made, found out the latter’s great talent and made the discov- 
ery that with but a few hints he could make him read the first 
full score Gericke ever saw, the one of the first act of Rossini’s 
“Tell.” This astonished the musician, and he told the boy 
that by all means he should try to become a conductor. Fi- 
nancial aid to accomplish this purpose also came by a lucky ac- 
cident when Wilhelm Gericke was seventeen years of age, and 
soon after he found himself a pupil of the Vienna Conservatory 
and under the special care of Court Conductor Dessoff, whose col- 
league at the court opera Mr, Gericke was destined to become 
later on. His means were so small, however, that he could only 
afford to pay for theoretical lessons, while the practical study of 
instruments he had to carry on in autodidactic fashion. Never- 


; 


theless he played the violin and the piano diligently, and on the 
latter instrument soon reached considerable proficiency. His prin- 
cipal energy at this time, however, was devoted to composition, 
and he wrote in short succession sonatas, trios, quartets and 
over one hundred songs, of which latter eight only appeared in 
print. 

Overwork caused a break-down in his health and the physicians 
ordered him to leave Vienna. It was then that, in his twentieth 


year, he accepted the post as conductor of the Laibach City 


Theatre orchestra and consequently began his career as Kapell- 
meister in 1865. ‘The period from 1865 to 1874 offered nothing 
unusual in Mr. Gericke’s career, but in the latter year he was 
created court conductor at the Vienna opera. When Dessoff left 
Vienna and Fischer was pensioned, Mr. Gericke,together with Hans 
Richter, who was appointed in Dessoff’s place, had considerable 
work on hand and during the times of Richter’s absence in Bay- 
reuth and London the entire direction of the Vienna opera, de- 
volved upon Mr. Gericke alone. 

The appointment of a third conductor for the opera enabled Mr. | 
Gericke in 1880 to accept the leadership of the celebrated concerts 
of the Society of the Friends of Music at Vienna. The success 
which he achieved in this position recompensed him for the con- 
siderable amount of extra trouble which the double occupation 
imposed upon him. In 1884 the Society of the Friends of Music 
nominated Mr. Gericke ‘* honorary member for life,’ a distinc- 
tion which is rare and therefore highly valued by Mr. Gericke. In 
the same year Mr. Higginson, the organizer of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who was in seach of a conductor for his 
institution, came to Vienna,where he made Mr. Gericke’s acquaint 
ance and soon engaged him for the important position. Thus it 
came to pass that Mr. Gericke exchanged Vienna for Boston, | 
much to the benefit of the musical life of the latter city. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORGHESTRA, 


(75 PERFORMERS.) 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR, 


WILL GIVE A SERIES OF 


24 CONCERTS 


@ On CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCTOBER 16TH, 1886, 
4 TO MARCH 26TH, 1887, INCLUSIVE. 


AND 


24 PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCTOBER 15TH, 18806, 
TO MARCH 25TH, 1887, INCLUSIVE. 


Tickets for the series of Concerts and for the series of Rehearsals, 
$/2,00 and $7.50, according to location. 

The $/2.00 seats for the Rehearsals, will be sold at auction, at 
Music Hall, MONDAY, Sept. 20th, at /0, A.M., and the $/2. 00 seats 
for the Concerts will be sold in like manner, at the same place, on 
THURSDAY, Sept. 23d, at /0, A.M. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regu/ar order only, and not 
for the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. 
4 The seats open to competition wi/l be shown on a diagram, and 
We will be marked off as sold. 

We Seats will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as soon 
as bought, or they will be resold. 


The Rehearsal seats not sold at auction, together with the $7.50 
seats, will be on sale at the Box Office on and after Tuesday, Sept. 
2/st, and the Concert seats not sold at auction, together with the 
$7.50 seats, will be on sale at the Box Office on and after Friday, 
Sept, 24th, both at the regu/ar subscription prices. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(75 PERFORMERS. ) 
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MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


HIRST. PUBLIG REHEARSAL: 
E FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 2.30, P. M. 
| KIRST. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, AT 8, P.M. 
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; these concerts; all of these artists, as well as 


NM 


| The Symphony Concert 
a | Outlined. 


The sixth annual series of concerts by the 
| Boston symphony orchestra is to be given at 
_ Music Hall on successive Saturday evenings 


7 for 24 weeks, beginning Oct. 16, and Inquiries 


| made concerning the plans and prospects for 
_ the season indicate that the high standard of 
excellence established by this organization in 
former years, will be more than fully main- 
tained in the concerts of the present season. 
Herr Wilhelm Gericke will again be the 
conductor, this making his third season as 
the musical director of the orchestra, and he 
will againhave the general planning of the 
programmes and control over the engage- 
ments nade in the soloists to assist at these 
concerts. As regards the personnel of the 
orchestra, it will interest all patrons of for- 
mer seasons to Know that, with a very few 
changes, mainiyin the wood-wind section, 
the membership of the 
reinains practically tlhe same as last 
season. All who appreciate the 
artistic ability of Mr. E. M. Heindl will be 
pleased to learn that he is to again take his 
place as the first flute, thus assuring an en- 


organization | eoncerts in 


those with whom negotiations are now pend- 
ink appearing at the public rehearsals, which 
Will, as usual, precede each concert on: the 
Friday afternoons of each week. There ts no 
change made in ihe general plan for the sale 
of tickets for the concerts and public re- 
hearsals this year, the arrangements and 
prices of last season being retained. For 
the 24 public rehearsals the prices of the 
Seats will be $7.50 and $12 each, and these 
will be offer at public auction at Musie Hall 
on Monday, we 20th inst., when no more than 
four seats will be sold at one ume, and the 
Seats will be offered to bidders in their regu- 
lar order. The concert tickets will be offered 
in the same Way, at the same place, on Thurs- 
day morning, Sept. 23, and all seats unsold at 
these auction sales will be offered to the 
public at the regular rates on the days 
following the sales, at the pox office. 
The arrangements made_ for concerts 
by the Boston symphory orchestra in other 
tities contemplate an extended series of such 
performances. At Worcester a regular series 
of four concerts will be given under the aus- 
pices of the Worcester County Musical Asso- 
slation, at Cambridge a course of six concerts 


‘will be given in Sanders Theatre, and con- 


tracts have also been entered uvon for econ- 
tracts in Providence, Springfield, Hartford 
and New Haven. The Bosion concerts ex- 
tended to the last ot March, and the 
the New Engianod cireuit 
will be given mainly during the months pre- 
Vious to April of next year. Early in April, 
beginning Easter Monday, the orchestra will 
Start upon its second annual tour under Mr. 
Gericke’s direction, and during the months 
of Apriland May the organization will visit 


the leading cities of the middle and western 


tirely competent musician in this important , Siates. 


position. The new members of the orchestra 
who have been engaged in Kurope during Mr. 
Gericke’s summer upon the continent area 
first trumpet, a first trombone and a first 
fagotta, all of whom are said to have 
won proniinent positions in European orcnes- 


| The Symphony Concerts, so 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra begins its sixth 
annual series of concerts in Muste Hall Detobai 
16, with Mr. William Gericke again at the conduc. 
Sp ; The ares horn mayer. of the ee Sng  tor’s desk, and with nearly the same list of player 
‘heatre orchestra joins the organization in | are Maen 
the same position, and a harpist of eminent i oe 7 oe The only changes ig * hese: Pe ae 
ability has also been engaged by Mr. Gericke. | 7% 1: cing’ resumes his position as first #ute, 
In the string department ot the orchestra, ¢ last year’s incumbent having left for Germany; a 
there will ae very at changes ron a — | new first trumpet, first trombone and i farotta 
son’s membersbip. err Kneisel willagain | ao : hasten. 
| be the concert master. and he will have ire ely PE = Rat gb. Orches. 
among the occupants o: the first violin desks tra, and an eminent st: Mr. John C. Mullaly, 
Messrs. Loeffier and Adamowski, and ‘formerly leader of ae Dickie re Orche: 
| mee one of the first violins, w 


in Mr, John C. Muillaly this sec- || hee 
lion of the organization will gain an Mr: sel, Mr. Loeffler and 
deke-has | d the 


eminenily talented member, he having re- r, Ge 
orchestra as a large number of 


Signed his leadership of the Globe Theatre | 
orchestra to accept a chair in the first violin Tors have already done. Among 
- Winter Will be Fraulein rene 


division. The ’cello players will again be 
lea by Mr. Fritz Giese, whose abilities for this Furseh- and 8 ne : 
_ position are undeniable. Mr. Gericke is ex- Mr. Rafael Joseffy and e. Julla Rive, 
ecied back from his European visit about pianists. An early hearing of the Bruekner 
ct. 1, and will undoubtedly bring with him a hony and the Brahme Sys No. 4 ten 
sed. The Boston concerts extend 


large addition to the alreudy extensive 
ge, Worcester, Provid 


received from Director Gericke regarding -Camb “a. 
Hartford”. and New Haven. Early in A 


_, these new works promise an early hearing at 
|| the concerts of the Brahm symphony No. 4 orchestra. will start on its second 
| through the country. — : 

———€ 


and the Bruckner symphony. Mr. Gericke 
ye Nea gt He nao the normal pitch for the | 
chestr _— 
a tus tolowing the lead of the It might be well to label the sounding board 
in Music Hall, “Not a permanent structure.” 
Strangers visiting the hall are Mable to go 


French Academy of Arts and Sci- 

ences, as a large number of econti- 
aWay with a queer idea of Beston’s pet con- 
cert room if it is left as it appeared last even- 


hental conductors have already done. 
fhe soloists already engaged for the Boston } 

lng, without some such exvlanation of the wad 
wooden roof which now covers the stage. 


‘te. 


| Concerts indicate an intention of fully main- 
_— talning the standard of this portion of the 
_ oncert scheme of the season. Among the 
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icke, begins October 16, Twenty-four. weekl; 
concerts will be given on successive Saturdays, 
each preceded by a public rehearsal. Mr. Ger- 
icke has not returned to Boston, and as the pro- 
gramme-making for the entire series rests with 
him itis not possible to outline the repertoire. 
the orchestra will play the new symphony by 
Brabms,in E minor,maybe a Bruchner symphony, 
but beyond tkis we are not informed as to intend- 
ed novelties. An engagement as soloist has been 
tendered Miss Lehmann, Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
Mrs. Rive-King (first concert), Miss Juch, Mr. 
Joseffy, and Mr. and Mrs. Henschel will each 
sing toward the close of the series. Changes 
have been made among the players, all of which 
promise an improved ensemble; Mr. Bagley’s 
place as first cornet, made vacant by death, 
is to be filled by a foreigner; Mr. Heindl 
is restored to his rightful position as first 
flute, and Mr. Fox comes back to assist 


bim; new trombone, horn, and fagotta players, | 


all for first positions, also a harpist, have been 
engagea abroad. Mr. Franz Kneisel will begin 


his second term as leader, and among his new ; 


associates will be Mr. Mullaly and Mr. Mar- 
quardt. Mr. Fritz Giese, Mr. Loeffler, Mr. 
Adamowski, Mr. Strasser, Mr. Goldstein, Mr. 
Greene, and Mr. Stewart, are some of the valued 
members who are re-engaged, The symphony 
_ orchestra is a permanent orchestra; in addition 
to its Boston course, there have been arranged 
the usual six concerts in Cambridge, four in 
Worcester, and single concerts in convenient 


New England cities—ail to be given within the — 


perlod of the six months from Oct. 16; begin- 


ning in April, the orchestra will make its second , 


annual tour of the larger cities of the country. 
It is not probable that any attempt will be made 
to form achorus. Mr, Charles A. Ellis is secre- 
tary of- the organization. The concerts-will be 
given in the Music Hall, in which is being 
erected an immense sounding board. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT TICKETS. 


Interest in the sale of seats for the Friday after- 
noon public rehearsals of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra continued unabated at Music Hall this 
morning. At 10 o’clock this forenoon there were 
about one hundred persons in line waiting for their 
turn to come to select seats. About 50 messeng er 
boys were in line last bight near midnight, and were 
waiting outside this morving,when they were relieved 
by specalators who had hired them. The premiums 
paid since the sale opened took a wide range, Vary- 
ing from 25 cents to $36, these premiums making the 
seats cost from $12.25 to $48 each for the 24 public 
rehearsals, The $12 coucert tickets will be sold at 
auction on Thursday morning at Music Halil at 10 
o’clock. Seats fer the public rehearsals were all 
sold by noon today, and not one remains, the only 


a to bs obtained being in the bands of the #pecu- 
ators, 
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| chestral destiny the coming winter. 
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/ symphony concerts. Look at the scheme now 


entering its sixth year; a permanent orche tra | 
of 70 players giving weekly coxcerts of the 
highest order for six months of the year; having 
a conductor of especial fitness as an interpreter 
of both the classic and modern German schools, 
of growing catholicity in others; a band of per- 
formers intended to be as fine and as perfect as 

can be secured, and the splendid incentive which 
financial security begets. Our little town is” 
justly pride-swollen because of its orchestra, 
Yhe corcerts of 1886-87 will further our prestige 


and that of our orchestra; for continuing under 


the same director, indissolubly linked, the 
string players remaining almost intact from last 
seascn aud with only such changes in the other 
divisions as will surely strengthen them, the 
orchestra must be finer and the pleasure and 
gain therefiom the more abundant. It is early 
yet to speak of the programmes. Of course we 
shall hear the E minor symphony of Brahms, 
possibly M, Prout’s symphony or D’Albert’s. 
M. Gericke has not yet returned to Boston, and 
with him lies enshrined the details of our or- 
Regarding: 
the price of tickets the advertisement is ex- 
plicit. Prices remain as formerly, and the num- 
ber of concerts and rehearsals will be as usual, 


24 each. On Monday morning, tke 20th, the 


‘hoice of seats for the rehearsais will be sold 
by auction at Music Hall; on Thursday morning 
the same plan prevails regarding concert tickets. 
ruesday morning the unsold rehearsal seats may | 
be had at the box office of the hall; Friday the - 
vnsold concert tickets. Thesesales are of course 


tickets only; it is not likely that single ticket 


buyers will fare any better than In former sea- 
sons, . rarctliv | 


The seats for the public rehearsals of the || 
Boston Symphony orchestra, to be given on 
Friaay afternoons during the season, were all 
sold at the auction and box office sales of the 
last Week. The premiums reatiz-d upon those 
of the $12seats sold at auction are estimated at 
over $15,000. The sale of seats for the Satur- 
day evening concerts resul’ed about the same 
as last year, and there are many very de- 
sirable seats still io be had at the box Office at 
the regular prices, 87.50 and $12, 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


, Tne recei wy a ap Mc co 

ast spring by the symphony 

been vadded to the Charleston ind, — 

being no use for the money for the ori 

ebject. Se A 
The demand at Music Hall for information 

about the public rehearsals and concerts of 

the Boston symphony orchestra exceed > 

experience of a similar sort tn former y | 

and all indications point to a very 1 


> mn | 
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‘ind, and the ability to 
estimate the real value of the newer works be, 
consequently, diminished. What is needed in all 


such societies. is a discriminating power, which, ‘ 
heeding Schumann’s advice, ‘Respect the old, but | 


sympathize warmly with the new,” should be able 


to lay out a safe middle course, Generally when a fa 


series of concerts has been entirely in the control 1 P! ‘ 

of a professional musician, the leaning has been n rt 1  ¢ 
too far in one or the other direction. Each of the to be sold 
factions into which professional musicians and | pontinned 
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connoisseurs of music have been divided hasshown . mission of 


a remarkable faculty for forgetting—the adherents 


of old schools, that each in the succession of | of tha 


masters, from Bach to Beethoven, has been a rev- 


or less, 
from predecessors. 


earn So ie a Ee ie eS Be ie attantrng gn os 
olutionist; the worshippers of the later suns, | 
that every new light has borrowed, more} The 
but knowingly and deliberately, | fy. 
It is, probably, because of | Mus 
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the fact that each among our leading orchestra, ew re ; 


directors has his péculiarly colored spéctacles 
which permit him to see only what he desires to 


a ne the nu ibe 
look at. Thus it is, presumably, that the youngest } evening. — 3 


(in American experience) of the guild complains | — rae 
of the lack of new orchestral works in Europe, in | 
consequence of which his scheme of concerts for | 
the current season has little that is positively new] 
Much the same thing was said recently by Mr, * 


Walter Damrosch, who has succeeded his” distin- 


‘Vienna was addressed as follows: 


yesterday from | 
“An Sr. 
Wohigeboren, Herrn Heinrich Schuécker, Harfen- 
virtuos der Concert Kapelle Herrn Gericke, 
respektiv Herrn Higginson, in Boston, Amerika. 
(Yo His Well-born, Mr. Henry Schuécker, | 
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guished father as director of the New York Sym- virtuoso of the Concert Orchestra of Mr. Gericke, 
phony and Oratorio societies. But we read that | Tespectively Mr. Higginson, in Boston, America. ) 
Mr. Theodore Thomas’s agent has brought over 424 only single postage was charged, too! 
from Europe scores of scores, not one of whichis |. Mr. Gericke complains of a lack of novel’ 
known in this country tomore than a very few. | es in orchestral scores in European ci 
And here is the list of new things included in Mr, ge — mat, aside | ‘the works als 
Thomas's prospectus for his New York season of | Uerts he wife yr eee se hony 
popular concerts just begun: | Ri ea Sn ee 
Heroic March and “La Vie ”” Massenet; ‘TI Th | 
ra ate > te oy Gadsb ri ubilee Match,” =“ 
. ‘ aran e,”’ Cesar . ‘*Pantom ” } 
Ludwig Schytte; “Festival Mare we 


ture, ‘In Memoriam,” Sullivan ; 


Tschaikowsky; arrangement for str orchestra. 


of the cavatina in quartet, op. 130, Beethoven; ar- 
rangement for full orchestra of the funeral march 
in quartet, op. 44, Schumann. ¥ 


Mr. Thomas also promises to his Philadelphia 

patrons a symphonic prelude to “Othello,” 

nold King, which is brandnew.! 

Stiicken, the enthusiastic young Texan, who has Fry ted 

ree y secure a following in New York, has - melody d sion 
of new music, the quality of of eee L hee.on | 

which will be tested at his concerts ya Thdoker A eakeos thetng te fs 

Hall. Then there is Mr. Anton Seidl, the accom- sounded, 

plished director of the German Opera Company; | 2” | 

who purposes to give three concerts, “in ord "4 

as he says, “to bring to public notice such orches- 

tral works of the advanced modern schools as are | 

not likely to obtain a ere.” Perhaps | | 
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THE CLAMOR FOR NOVELTIES, a constant annoy- 
ance to managers of high-class musical organi- 


y Pad er skhalte eis wii j ba ’e, py ; 
zations, Should ‘not be too liberally answered, for | Merce ee Ge 
fear that the knowledge of the classics, ‘upon | ™] 


which is founded all that is good in modern art, be 
driven from the general mind, and the ability to 
estimate the real value of the newer works be, 
consequently, diminished. What is needed in all 


‘| such societies is a discriminating power, which, 


heeding Schumann’s advice, ‘‘Respect the old, but 


sympathize warmly with the new,” should be able — 


to lay out a safe middle course. Generally when a 
series of concerts has been entirely in the control 
of a professional musician, the leaning has been 
too far in one or the other direction. Each of the 
factions into which professional musicians and 


connoisseurs of music have been divided hasshown . 


a remarkable faculty for forgetting—the adherents 
of old schools, that each in the succession of 
masters, from Bach to Beethoven, has been a rev- 
Olutionist; the worshippers of the later suns, 
that every new light has. borrowed, more 
or less, but knowingly and_ deliberately, 


} from predecessors. It is, probably, because of 


the fact that each among our leading orchestra 
directors has his péculiariy coiored spéctacles 
which permit him to see only what he desires to 
look at. Thus it is, presumably, that the youngest 


(in American experience) of the guild complains 


of the lack of new orchestral works in Europe, in 
consequence of which his scheme of concerts for 
the current season has little that is positively new] 


| were district messenger boys, were in line 





rest, but all clinging tenaciously to their places ; 
and the number increased steadily during the 
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fiall on Friday afternoons beginning Oct. 15. 
was held Monday at the hall. There was a very. 
"large attendance and the bidding was of the liveliest. 

description. ‘the sale open after 10 
| o'clock, with Mr. F. H. Jackaen as auclanaaiene 
large diagram of the seats bid for being displayed — 

on the platform and the seats being marked off as | 
fast as sold. The bids were considered ag. 


not by choice. Only four seats were allowed 
to be sold to any one bidder, so that much 
speculation in tickets will be avoided. The sale 
continued until 1.15 o’clock, when an inter-. 


of the hall. The lowest premium was 26 cen 
but only two seats were sold at this price, The 
premiums average about $18 and are far better 
than those obtained last year, seat 
The sale ot the seats not sold at auetion will 
be begun atthe ticket office to-day, and for 
this later sale parties are already waiting in line in 
Music Hall place, About 200, nmety of whem 


at midnight, some with stools and  ehairs 
and others with bits of board upon which to 


sess see 


evening. 


...-A letter which arrived here yesterday from 


' Vienna was addressed as follows: “An Sr. 


Much the same thing was said recently by Mr. © 


Walter Damrosch, who has succeeded his” distin- 
guished father as director of the New York Syin- 
phony and Oratorio societies. But we read that 
Mr. Theodore Thomas’s agent has brought over 
from Europe scores of scores, not one of which is 
known in this country tomore than a very few. 
And here is the list of new things included in Mr. 
Thomas’s prospectus for his New York season of 
popular concerts just begun: 

Heroic March and “Ia Vierge,’’ Massenet; ‘In 


‘ the Forest of Arden,” Gadsby; “Jubilee March,”’’ 


Nicodé; ‘*Tarantelle,”’ Cesar Cui; ‘‘Pantomiimes,”’ 


> Ludwig Schytte; ‘Festival March,” Raff; over- 


ture, **In Memoriam,” Sullivan ; ‘Russian March,” 
'schaikowsky; arrangement for String orchestra 
of the cavatina in quartet, op. 130, Beethoven; ar- 
rangement for full orchestra of the funeral march 


> 1n quartet, op. 44, Schumann. 


Mr. Thomas also promises to his Philadelphia 
patrons a symphonic prelude to “Othello,” by Ar- 


/ hold King, which is brandnew.! Mr. Van der 
) Stiicken, the enthusiastic young Texan, who has 


™ managed to securea following in New York, has 
4 armsful of new music, the quality of some of 
} Which will be tested at his concerts in Chickering 
} Hall. Then there is Mr. Anton Seidl, the accom- 


oe 


a plished director of the German Opera Company, 
} who purposes to give three concerts, “in order,” 


a8 he says, “to bring to public notice such orches- 


ql tral works of the advanced modern schools as are 


not likely to obtain a hearing elsewhere.” Perhaps 
the failure of some of our orchestra leaders to find 


| desirable novelties may be traced to their unwil- 


lingness to extend their search outside of German 
speaking lands, 


tt —_—_— 


aetna dt 


, respectively Mr. Higginson, in Boston, America.) 
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if 


Wohlgeboren, Herrn Heinrich Schuécker, Harfen- 
virluos der Concert Kapelle Herrn Gericke, 
respektiv Herrn Higginson, in Boston, Amerika. 
(Yo His Well-born, Mr. Henry Schuicker, Harp | 
virtuoso of the Concert Orchestra of Mr. Gericke, 


ee re ae a ~ 


And only single postage was charged, too! 


Mr. Gericke complains of a lack of novel- | | 
ties in orchestral scores in European cities, | | 
GGG says thal, aside irouw the works already | | 


named for production at the symphony cone 


certs, he will have few new compositions. to , 
offer, | 


I have been much diverted at the symphony concerts, 
when I have found the music somewhat dull—and Mr. 
Gericke has a happy faculty in making up dull pro- 
grammes—to watch the bearing of the audience under 
the aflliction of an exceptionally severe dose of the 
modern ultra-classic school. They at first listen atten- 
tively, and as the long drawn modulation lead- 
lng to no _  perceivable goal, and the caco- 
phonous polyphony, tending in the same direc- 





tion, drag their lengths along, they begin to. 


twist and writhe uneasily in their seats, and 
a look of despair gradually steals over their coun- 
tenances. They evidently want to dilate with the 
proper emotion, but they can’t. As the long-winded 
strains continue, unlighted by even a suggestion of 
melody, and what should be a pleasure to hear be- 
comes a painful struggle to understand, an expression 
of patient resignation settles upon the faces of the lis. 


teners, and it remains unchanged until the last note is. 


sounded, when it gives placetoa glad look of relief. 
This is all natural enough, but what follows is not so, 
for as a rule those who have appeared most bored and 
most perplexed by the composition are generally the 
lirstand most hearty in their applause; and, precious 
humbugs that they are, the warmest in their approving 
exclamations, ‘“‘How fine!” ‘*perfectly delicious!” 
“lovely!” The only explanation for these little hypoc- 
risies is to be found, perhaps, in the general belief that 
it is a perfectly safe thing to applaud a work to which a 
famous name is attached, and that what is learnedly 
and laboredly incomprehensible in music, as in the 
other arts, must be good. p 
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THOMAS VS. GERICKE. _ ' Seventh Regiment atinoty! Festival orchestras are 


often necessary evils, “but dre not artistic ideals even 
| in the eyes of their own’ conductors. N evertheless | 
| EDITOR OF THE COURIER: we must acknowledge that Mr. Thomas has done | 
| Here are two extracts from the comments in last marvels even with sich overswollen bodies, as 
Sunday’s CourRIER on the last concert of the Sym- witness his performancé: of Beethoven’s fifth iid 
phony ype "aE IN he oangiets third symphonies at the above mentioned halls. 

It goes without saying that the well-drilled and com. ‘ha | 
pact Symphony Orchestra did better work in Music Hall | Fifth. Mr. Gericke ty “done so much for music | 
than the large but unwieldy forces of Thomas did in the | in Boston,” by giving us.the best ensemdle that we | 
Mechanics’ erase : ana ern “have ever had in orchestral work here. During his | 

In every way the concert was a noble ending of the 
4] series, sed we were glad to see the large audience pres- | first season we were often: obliged to criticize him, 
“jj ent appreciate it by showering the wildest applause upon because he seemed one-sided in his repertoire, but 


the great conductor who has done so much for music in | i | 
Tessa his last season has been much broader and more 


I might have quoted other remarks from the same | liberal. We are glad to be able to state that the in- 
article for the sake of contradicting the opinions ‘Oduction of American music: in the programmes 
therein. expressed. But the dispute would perhaps WS Partially due to our own suggestions. We have 
appear superfluous as coming under the rule never had so good ‘an orchestral season in Boston as 
which declares that matters of taste are not subjects *&t just ended, and we feel that it would be unjust 
for discussion. So let them pass. Concerning the * deny the credit of it to the conductor who has 
asserted superiority of Mr. Gericke’s performances, led it. ; , 
over those by Mr. Thomas, there is much to be Sixth. While we would welcome a further dis- 


said. I will, however, content myself with saying , C¥SS8ion of the subject in‘our columns, we must add 
that never before has anyone ventured to say that’ that we are going off for our summer's fishing, and 


Mr. Zhomas ever undertook the direction of an or-  gilence must not be. constraéd~ by our readers as 


chestra that was too big for him to handle. That 
an orchestral concert in Music Hall is far more satis- 
factory than one in Mechanics’ Hall, the conditions 


inability to reply to-future articles on the matter.— 
Musica! Editor of Covrrer,| 


otherwise being the same, or with Mr. Thomas or : SPE ceca wer meee 
Mr. Gericke in control of the -band (that may be The very large amount taken in pr 


larger for the bigger apartment) I will not deny. | the sale cf rehearsal tickets of the Symphony 
But I maintain that Mr. Thomas’ work in| Orchestra (some $15,000) together with wh te 


Mechanics’ Hall was such as to command the _ Was realized from the sale of concert ticke 3 for | 
unqualified admiration of connoisseurs, and that it premiums, will go far towards reinbursine the 
never betrayed for a moment any lack of mastery on q f th ts £ és * Naacs EE 
his part. It would be of interest to know what Mr. engi wnprdlinnmacieerthe:~¢ money * arene 
Gericke has done for music in Boston. Has he | pendcd. That many good seats rer in for 


brought out a twentieth as many high class composi- | course of concerts should not be orgotte 4 
woes a Mr. woues has Be pe ? ys he the amateur whose purse sinks at the thougt 
eveale 8 - i isical pride. 
nical work hae d welbtheleed techaeeme aie we had perms premiams, bat ‘wheee = By na ah 
not before been made aware of with Mr. Thomas’ | ‘20, 8t%008, we hope, to undervalue — Bee 
aid, FH. portunity of enjoying fora reasonable charg 
vised ‘ the same benefits which are no more, no bigger 
[The above communication demands a few words . Dor greater to his neighbor of checq ue-box 
of reply. Like a sermon, this reply may be given 0nd account. : 
under separate headings, viz : : 
First. In instrumental work, we consider Theo- 50. (Scherzo. ) 
dore Thomas the best conductor in the United States. 1) 
Second. In vocal work we consider him remarka- 
bly weak, and this fact is proved by all the great 
festivals (with chorus) that he has ever conducted. N DANCES. 
Third. An orchestra of over one hundred per- 
formers is “unwieldy.” The great Vienna orchestra 
has one hundred and twenty, and Wagner’s operatic 
orchestras at Bayreuth had about one hundred | 
and sixteen musicians, but these were heard under ‘Ivia. ) 
exceptional conditions, and the best conductors of 


the world have given testimony that a smaller 
orchestra is better in its effects. Our correspondent KAJA. 


himself admits this, and we have never impeached 
the excellence of Thomas’ regular orchestra. 


Fourth. Mr. Thomas himself will, we believe, . ( Rienzi. ) 
acknowledge that he can come nearer his own ideal 
with a well drilled orchestra of eighty in a hall of 
medium size, than with a festival orchestra of larger 
dimensions in the Mechanics’ Building or in the 
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SEASON 1886-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


SYMPHONY. 


THE 


‘| 
I 


O 


I. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER i6TH, AT 8, 


MOVEMENT 


PROGRAMME. 
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THE 


C. M. von WEBER. OVERTURE. (Euryanthe.) 


CLOSE 


AFTER 


FR. LISZT. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E. flat. 


THE 


HALL 


UNTIL 


FR. LISZT. HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 2 in D. 


THE 


REMAIN 


LEAVING 


F. MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY in A, (Italian.) No. 4 op. 90. 


Allegro vivace.—Andante con moto.— 
Con moto moderato.—Saltarello (Presto).— 


TO 


UNABLE 


SOLOIST: 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING. 


FAVOR BY 


‘THOSE 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 


NOTE. The Sounding Board over the Stage has been built as an experiment, and if the 
result is satisfactory will be replaced by a more attractive structure. 
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* ' friendships or self-interest than from one of to! - 
erence, which sees in an impersonal manaer the | 
_ immense advantage it is to aconductor to choose — 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 
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concert after a Jong period of rest. 


group of players, led as heretofore 
| Kneisel. Then there is a new harpist 


Zhe first 
cert in Husic Hail. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The sixth season of concerts by our permas 
nent orchestra was begun Saturday evening, 
and well begun. The programme was not 
great; only one of the sort that has had innum: 
erable counterparts in our concert rooms, but 
the performance was so fine it touched both 
Overture and symphony like the hand of magic. 
The selections were: Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe,”’ 
Weber; Concerto for pianoforte 1n E-Aat, Liszt; 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, in D, Liszt; Sym- 
phony in A,“‘Italian,’’Mendelssohn. The perform- 


orchestra, for while there have been but few 


changes, they can scarcely be called unim- | 


portant. To place new men in first positions so 
that both the wooden-wind and brass choirs are 
quite changed is that sort of adeparture which 
is usually foiced upon a leader; it has too many 
risks to rate merely as a freak; the result with 
our orchestra is already demonstrated to be a 
gain, but in what degree itis too e irly to state. 
Tbe new flute (Mr. Heind!) and fagotta give a 
better character to the quartet of woods, while 
there is a fine tone from the new first trombone 
which wil! be better appreciated later on. The 
violas have a new leader; the double basses two 
players who at least have the right of line where 
more familiar faces stood, while among the first 
violins the addition of Mr. Mullaly and Mr. 
Marquardt makes even finer an already superior 
by Mr. 
who, in 


the Rhapsody, proved his ability in excellent 


fashion, 


It would not be surprising if, before the end 
of the season, our orchestra won the regard of 
some of its censors of last year, whocould praise 
only its string players. It is certain that in Mr, 
Gericke it has a leader competent to make of it 
& splendid whole, and one who, we think, 
recognizes the unique and leading position 
Which the Boston orchestra may hold in the 
country. So certain and bold were some of the 
effects of its performance at the Saturday con- 
cert that it seemed irmapossible that it was a first 
In this ig 
seen tae value of the rigid discipline of its con- 
ductor, which even an experience tnder other 
leaders (shared by some during the summer) has 
not effaced. There is, of course, room for some 
of the sentiment which has followed the radical 
moves of the management of the orchestra and 
Mr. Gericke, in bringing into being this new 
band; the importation of Strangers is too likely 
to be viewed from the narrow plane of local 


selections in detail. 


ss Core- | Men who, while artists, are yet susceptible to his 
Symphony ‘slightest wish and ready to sink their individu. 


ality for the good of the whole. Itis nota question — 
of the supremacy of the individual but of the 
orchestra. There is no need to write of the 
The overture was that 
elastic avd fervid as to gain only praise. Iu the 
Khapsody the spirit and verve were exhilarat- 
ing; some most subtle effects of accent and of — 
contrast Were made; there were no repression 
of the brasses, and the whole was finely Dal- 


| anced. Mendelssohn’s “Italian”? symphony igs 
the joy piece of a genius. 


The exquisite An- | 
dante placed beside the humming Saltarello, just 


: transcribe some human sketchbook not dry 
Manuscript. In the third movement, “Con mote | 


ance displayed tbe fine meta! of the reorganized , Moderato,” the born quartet played surely | 


and in good tune, though it is not apparant that | 
Mr. Schormann changed from first horn to third | 
for other than personal reasons. In perform. 
ance the concerto, co strange beside the fixedness 
and dignity of the Beethoven model, waga good 
unit. Mme, Julia Rive-King, who played for the 
first time at the symphony concerts, acq aitted 
herself of the solo part with the ease of a vir- 
tuoso. Her playing is interesting; she has a 
strovg technique, good musical intelligence yet 


| Bot SO sympa‘hetic a style as would have ghone 
| ip this somewhat amplified creation ot 
| parted Liszt. The ball is being experimented 


the de- | 


with by the erection of a sounding-board; at 
least that is the polite term for tha roofed-in 
gallows which covered the orchestra and reached 
high into space, used for the first time Saturday 
night. Brom a position op the flvor near the 
left centre the etfect of this structure was to bet- 
ter define the pianissimos of the orchestra than 
has ever keen the case, while the tone of the 


 brasses, at extreme right of Stage, came with a 


truly splendid ease and clearness. It would 
seem then to be of avail, though to erecta per- 
manent sousding-board would mar the perfect 
outlines of the hall and should be considered 
ubnecessary until proven otherwise. The audi- 
ence was as of yore; there were some vacant 
seats on the floor, but they are evidently owaed 
but not yet endorsed. Mr. Gericke received 
quite a warm greeting, and the pianist was 
heartily recalled after the concerto. At the 
next concert the real business of the season be- 
gins, and the programme is very inviting. The 
orchestra will play the Introduction to ‘Die 
Meistersinger;’’ three Sonata Movements on 
themes by Bach, arranged by W. Gericke, and 
the Symphony in D Minor, op. 70, Dvodtck, 
which is new to Boston. The soloist is Fraulein 
Lilli Lebmann, whose selections are tha grand 
air from ‘‘Fidelio” and an aria from Berlioz’s 
‘‘Damnation of Faust.”’ 
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hony Con- 
certs Begun. 
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‘The first of the season’s concerts by the 


we 
‘ 


¥ 


< Inductor, was given at Music Hall last 


hy 


- Boston Symphony orchestra, Wilhelm Gericke | 


y g, the occasion being the opening | 


event ofthe sixth consecutive season of this | 


‘Orgavization. The soloistrof the evening was 


“Mme. Julia Rive-King, planist; and the pro- 


e | ny (‘Italian’), No. 4....... eee+.-Mendelssoln. 
: 


>. A very limited number of changes have 
. deen made since lastseason in the inember- 
Bhip of the orchestra, now including 75 musi- 
ns, but the new men, wo appeared for the 
Brst time last evenir.g with the organization, 
Old important places inits ranks. Herr Haver 
Reiter, the new first horn plaver, comes from 
‘Whe Beyreuth orchestra; Herr Herman Gun- 
: the new first favotte, is of the Mainz 
pera House; Herr Weinrich Schnecker, 
: wo cig is from Parlow’s orchestra, Ham- 
Durg; Herr Cari Hampe, first trombone, was 
rmeriy oi the Bilse orchestra, Berlin, and 
err Max Zach, is anew viola player. Mr. 
neiselreiains the place of concert master, 
r, Shuebruk, is now the leading triumpet, 
aq Mr. E. M. Heindl is reinstaied as the 
ist §6flutie of the orchestra The 
‘string quartett}is very largely the same as 
Wast season, though two good musicians have 
‘Deen gained to the first violins in the engage- 
Ment of Mesars. J.C. Mullaly and John Mar- 
quadt. Lhe new men have been well chosen, 
‘and the orchestra, as a whole, las a member- 
Ship which has never been surpassed in this 
country in point of the ge eral ability of its 
Members. The drill of last season brought 
forward the new recruits introduced to 
‘this city a year ago by Mr. Gericke 
tO a good standiny as orchestral players, and 
fe conductor of this organization now has a 
pody of nen from whom he may confidently 
PxXpeci the best resulis. The proyramme in 
ts selections and arrangement will be recoy- 
nized as one of Mr. Gericke’s most character- 
Astic efforts In this direciion, and it 1s clearly 
“ah impossibility for him to arrange a syni- 
metrical, well c¢ ntrasted programme. ‘The 
Several numbers were, however, all excellent 
‘Ab their class. and it would be capiious critt- 
ism to take exception to the fashion 
In swhich they were presented. A 
better erformance of the Liszt 
Thapsodie No. 2 could not be desired as the 
composition was given a reading which re- 
Vealed all its briliiant characteristics and 
Bave a new beauty to many passages. In this 
umber Herr Scimecker, the new harpist, 
‘ great satisfaction, his tone being large 
and remarkably clear, though the player ap- 
‘pears still {o be in his teens. The passages for 
“the fit le’were given with delightful purity and 
faultless fluency by Mr. Heindl,and there wasa 
“Vitality and snap to the performance of the 
| fé selection which made it a marked 
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~Reature in tlhe evening’s programme, The 
Symphony was given with equal suc ess, the 
\Saltareilo being played with a  brilllancy 
an La: h which gave full value to all its 
beauties. Phe appearance of such satisfac- 
Sorry results in the first concert of the orches- 
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a doubt the abilities 
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coming seasor 


wy such an organizat ing gave a 


very scholarly reading of the , iano score of. 


the Liszt concerta, and her playing had the 
same sterling characteristics as have been 
noted in herfvurmer performances here. Her 
clear and intelligent work yained ber the 
heartiest commenuation of the audience, 
The necessity of buildiig a sounding board 
in the hall does not appear io be fully 
proven by the results obtained from the tem- 
porary structure which di-figured = the 
Stave end of the auditorlum last evening. 
The hall has tora quarter of a century been 
considered as near a success in regard to its 
acoustic properties as any concert roo; in 
the world, and iit would seem advisable for 
the powers that now control tts arrangement 
to consult a skilful aurist before permanently 
changing its original form. 
quite a flattering reception from the audience 


upon his entrance, aud he excellent work | 
done by the orchestra under his direction was | 


generously recognized, 


proves in ae 


Mr. Gericke had ' 


4 Music. 
he B.. y : . 
First Boston Sympnony Concert.—It would 
have been unreasonable to anticipate a more 
appropriate opening for a new season of music 


than that afforded by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra in Music Hall on Saturday evening | 
last. As has been the case at nearly all the sym- 
phony concerts in Boston for the past six years, | 


Music Hall was completely filled by an audi- 
ence distinguished as much for quality as num- 
bers; though respecting enthusiasm it cannot be 
admitted that tnere was any such admirable 


‘innovation upon antiquated precedents as might 
have seemed a trifle uncharacteristic, ’tis true, 
but none the less creditable to the musical repu-— 


‘tation of our city. 
If on one point-—and we are about to refer to 


certain changes that have taken place in the Bos- ° 
ton Symphony Orchestra during the past two or | 


three years—the misgivings of our public are 
still general, it is no more than just to Herr 
Gericke to bear in mind that the responsibility 
for such artistic effects as have resulted from 
such changes was wholly with him. While last 
year he assumed this responsibility with an 
abrupt disregard for the traditional reputation 
of several of the best artists in his orchestra, he 


> | yet gained the advantage of securing a loyal and 


obedient organization of musicians, and one over 
Which he could exercise an absolute control. He 
evidently aimed at subduing each artistic indi- 


viduality in his orchestra to a condition of pupil- | . ; rt iy 
“ pup | Julia Rivé-King—was not only impressive in the 


age, and unless one admits a feeling of personal 


regard for such well known musicians as the ° 


Listemanns and the Lichtenbergs to assert itself 
unwisely in treating a question of musical justice, 
considered in the abstract, he will understand 


how it was that the very autocracy of Mr. Ger- | 


icke last year resulted in the attainment of a far 
better orchestral ensemble than might otherwise 
have been secured. ‘This year the changes that 
Mr. Gericke has made or that have resulted 


from resignations, have neither been numerous ' 


nor important, though in the flute department 
there has been a welcome improvement effected 
in the reinstatement of Mr. E. M. Heindl. 

As regards the programme for Saturday even- 


liomogeneousness of selection that was so 
proverbial of last year’s programme; and 
the fact that nearly all the music presented was 
familiar seemed no less welcome than was the 
experience with its thoroughly genuine character 
—the Liszt Rhapsodie excepted. The yvolup 
tuous and ear-tickling eflects of the rhapsodie, 
however, interested the audience immensely. 
Its orchestration is very uncharacteristic of the 
style aud methods that are usually employed by 
Liszt, and, as it confessedly belongs to the Liszt- 
Dopper collection, Dopper being a celebrated flute 

ayer, there are good reasons for stating that 
uiszt bad very little to do with the arrangement, 
in the instrumental development of which tie 
flute is assigned a suspiciously characteristic, 


well-written, and yet a very prominent part. 
The prevailing impression that the work was 
wrongly numbered on the programme is a mis- 
taken one, as the other second rhapsodie which 
has been orchestrated by Miiller-Berghaus 
belongs to a different collection of works that 
were originally composed by Liszt for the 
pianoforte. The performance was at all points 
well-balanced, excellent and effective. A sim- 
ilar recognition is notably due the man- 
ner ‘which characterized the performance of the 
overture, where there was the same sonorousness 
and precision on the part of the strings and har- 
monic fulness of the ensemble that were so much 
admired last year, while among the wind instru- 
ments there was a good healthy pitch and just 
intonation. ‘The artistic sympathy experienced 
among the performing musicians was very no- 
ticeable in the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch symphony, and it resulted in some of the 
inost admirable orchestral playing that has ever 
been listened to in this vicinity—luxuriant and 


refined in tonal quality, and as prompt and clear 


in attack as one could wish. 

No composition upon the programme seemed 
so instinct with elegance of the most profound 
and serious kind as did the Liszt concerto. How 
interspersed the great work is with flashes of the 
petulent, fiery nature so characteristic of Liszt is 
well’ known to every pianoforte student. The 
stupendous technical difficulties of the work are 
no less conspicuous than is the still bigher order 
of difticulty that presents itself in the versatile 
interpretation required for it. It would almost 
seem that only a pedagogical affectation for the 
ultra-classical in music could prevent an enthu- 
silastic acknowledgment of the richness of har- 
mony that Liszt has created in this concerto, 
together with the exceeding merit of his motives 
—the unity of plan, perspicuity of idea, in- 
tellectual power and discrimination that have 
been shown in its development. 

The artist who performed the work—Mme. 


downright justice of her interpretation, but the 
complement she accorded to the aim of the com- 
poser—w ho has accuinulated in his concerto an un- 
exampled number of the intricate and skilful de- 
vices of complex and brilliant passagewriting—was 
beyond all comparison with similar achievements 
on the part of any lady pianist who has appeared 
in this city. The exacting demands of the mas- 
terpiece, with all its intricate passages of thirds 
and sixths, intermixed and alternated with other 
and more pronounced features of the bravura 
style, were mastered with an artistic finesse and 
unfailing accuracy that were simply wonderful. 
The artist not only displayed her possession of 


achievement, and this, in connection with the 
difficulties with which sbe had to contend, might 
justly be referred to as absolutely perfect in the 
effect it produced. Her entire performance was 


also one of extreme truthfulness, and with all, 


a i ern ee 


great power, but the comprehensive control which | 


| she illustrated in the use of it was in itself an 
ing, there was a marked avoidance of that theory | 


its brilliant virtuosity was invariably replete with | 


artistic suggestions. 
did not seom sufficiently intense and impassioned 
at times, it by no meaus lacked the higher order 
of feeling, such as musicians and artists will in- 
variably appreciate. Mme. King has every rea- 
son to take pride in her performance, not only on 
account of its technical and scholarly merits, but 
for the acknowledgment it received in the ap- 
plause of an unusually exacting and tastidious 
assemblage. 
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Se awarpnawy nawagpme .si‘(<i‘a hw a¥ovorite ainong symphonies—Maendelssohn’s | 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. “italian,” in A, No. 4—which, wiala main gins | 

Py aes Yami: vo , ing in its earlier movements the fancy and grace, ; 

C.M. Von Weber |} If we had felt inclined to quarre] ) | Opening of the Season—Orchestra and the delicaicly varied but never exaggerated 
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ryanthe’’ | 
: Bist)... 51s ioe big cide ; : ; D . | instrumeniaiion, and the alinost melancholy 
riat thapsody, 3 MD ‘oat with Mr. Gericke for the —_ultra-con- Audience All that Could be eer Sonmecicea; by iio its authori tee nove 
jony in A (Italian) No. 4, op. 90, ‘| Servatism of his first programime,- we will | There was a commingling of the familiar and perhaps, holds in its finale ‘such gay. — 
Aileovo. viveceAndinig og 12; Mendelssohn | freely forgive him in consideration of the 7 the unfamiliar, the accustomed and the novel, ety, such fresdom and . such clan, 
Allegro vivace—Andante con moto—Con moto | second, which promises to be more than usuall . : F | : : : ! $ Re 
/ > > _. moderato—Saltarello (presto | y at Music Halton Saturday evening, the occa- | ouched so__ skilfuliy with just a little 
Oe Saal | P e interesting, and adds the desired element of noy- e J ‘4 l-nicht’”’ f : me: 
» The choi fthe“E he” . - 10V: oa, , ; ae a good-nizht avor, 23 tO Inase an appropriaie 
tha | choice of the “Euryanthe” overture, although elty in the shape of the new Dvorak symphony. ih sion being the first of the mew season ending for a concert, whence all de- 
“that piece is 80 familiar, was a good one for the | The following is the programme for next Satur- “= of the. Boston Symphony  Orchestra’s sire to go home in a cheerful humor. 
Regi ip ached tice Whe tee oe ae it | day: E concerts. In the large audience were the | Between these two numbers were placed 
Hea 8 t ake | ! » NUL, Nev. Overture, “The Master Singers of Nurem- ‘ F expected and exnectant faces of score other iwo, both drawn from the large catalozue : 
Pe ae sless, there might have been more fire and g Se b's aie hoe oe Wagner = . : ; of Liszt's compositions—his lirst pianoforte con-— 
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vi “a , {a . . . ror a ~ 
“Gash in the whole performance. In accuracy, . Beethoven x of Sonne auditors, cscs OE OE eRe: 20:28 certo in bk fiat, and his second Hungarian 
“refinement, delicacy and poetry, nothing was left moe for or- ‘he observed in their habitual seats, secured this rhapsody. Tie latter was given in an orches-— 
to be desired, while, in point of vigor and energy, | Bi ) sep - .-Bach ey year at greater cost and with more active com- | tral trauscripiion, and althouzh it must be ad- 
Hore might have been accomplished. Mme. Julia y Ba j ') petition than heretofore, and opposite them the mitted say pita Pee lend oe 
sive-King was the soloist of the occasion, and ~ pe = . . ‘not unwillingly to sue treatment, it -sti 
Py orchestra, perenges upon the usual lines, and - seams certain that their piace will be rather in 
Jiidging from the way in which she played Liszt's showing here and there the face of 1 new player | tha so-called “popular” concerts than those of 
Le bene” yall : S as some small offset against the members of tI this symphony grade—at least so long as there 
« rtd, she is certainly to be considered as a 5 & vrs Of the yimp ys 3 


2 ape j a ay sureg3 | &fe so Maly works of original oxchestral form 
“pianist of th ti ‘ oo La audience who had coms all new to the pleasures ’, 2 
Pianist of the first order. Her mastery of the exe- z ; which remain unheard. 


a 7 , . » » ba 4 it @ ” ; , } ? . . + | ; 
“ut ion was complete, he1 technique almost fault- "} of these concerts. ‘here was the gladly wel- the solvist of tho evening was Mrs. Julia 
a “8, and her playing, especially of the last part of "4 comed conductor, as serene, as sure and strong | Rive-King, a lady wao has won wide and .ayo.- | 
the concerto, brilliant and accurate. Only in the " &s ever, and thera was a prosramme, every | able repuiation, but has never belore beeu heard — 
‘atidante did she seem to be lacking. In her con- | _— number on which Was as an old friend, one of |} in an intrinsically mMporiant concert in this city, 
ception of this deeply romantic incident she failed | : a these also appearing transmozrified from. its although she has played here on ocea:ions o | 
torender all the beauty which Liszt here has put Pam = =Patural agmerpipees' form to that of an orchestral | merit. It is mautying to Le able to say that 
‘into the music. One of the most satisfactory ) arrangement, as if in furiher assurance that it § she here found a heariy indorsement of her 
Poliits about the performance of the coneesto it 7 couid he none but Mr. Gericke who Aad selected many tng qualities—her just  discrimina- 
MGS Seen the beautifully acca the music. And then, to crown ali, and to } tion between tie display which is due to 
its y ully accurate Way rary body a-ialkine : “fi ‘ Hy ; 
Pe ere ae | a set everybody a-ialking, there was the biv, ex- | such & composition a3 this melodiong and. 
Im whieh the pianist kept together with erimoautal soundiaz-board er 7 ; ) 
ai orchestral accompani ' rT > perimental sounding-board, perched Over the | switily chanzing work,and that which only 
ui less nr ragaee . paniment. he — 8stace on iis lean, rough-joist lézs, contribuiing | seems to show off a pianist’s technique. She 
att psody, in i¢ —s orchestral _ar- — to the eager ears of the jisieners a larger and | haa sp-endid strength and tenacity in heavy | 
ran ement, formed a _ pleasing — transition + more condensed body of tone tian they had " passages, with sufficient sweetness and finesse | 
Tro n the concerto to the symphony. Mr. Gericke m= ever befors heard irom such a band in that | ia lighier and more ornate ones, and she easily | 
marticularly fitted by his Viennese temperament hall. Looking ai it, and tiying to estimate just | won accepiance @3 an artist of hizgh rank ; 
‘tor renderinng the characteristic Hungarian music _ how much sound it ‘was saving and ? natural perception and devcloped ex pression. / 
"Of Liset, and in bringing out clearly the rapidly | a how much good it was doing, one _ ‘the work of the orchestra was exceedingly © 
“suceeeding contrasts of light and shade, of joy and 4 i ae One ame sey - — ies chapter fine throughout, and as the temzer of all the 
wGners that the master has crowded with such 2 Rinatas ” lr h y rid 4 Mi ni ey is hey music was gen a’, and the time occupied of a 
ivish profusion into this striking rhapsody. It is =  Scuees, We @ « eacribes the strucles of nice proportion, iie evening was pronounced a 
; in ever w ; to test tl Pe a . ¥ a& congregation In a mcdern gothic church to find capital beginning. ‘The rhapsody served to 
revery way a piece to test the capacity ot an —§ out wat their parson is saying, and how hey | emphasize the remarkable e: lel hich Mr. 
Orchestra, and the musicians responded . with final! proach this by | Alia Td coe SOAS ROS Chee eee a 
thie s, * 3 ay, @pproaca this by ihe help of | Gericke can obtain etlecis which just @8- 
buh . : a kind of gorined Clam-she | erected behind ; cape meritriciousness in their technical ex-— 
_ 4£he symphony which followed the rhapsody was S him. “Having heard somecihing, we desirad | tremes, while the overture and the syinphony—= 
mt he strongest possible contrast to it, but the con- | a to hear Moi, he Says; and sO many | particularly the exquisite second movement, 
Bae Was a pleasing one, after the marked and | q an auditor in Music Hatl bas felt sure that in | with its dying fall at the last—iliustrated his 
) Piduant motions of the latter. Its quiet and almost. (9 the indisputably skilful Conitivance of its | puwer to quality these etfacts by the hizher taste 
ye oogte I character soothed one’s excited thoughts, | 3 aaa that perso ion fas uot quite Leen reached, ; Of classic inierpretation. ‘There seems to be no 
Of the performance of the symphony it may be ; doati oy ae ws vig od be some alry ioue3s | doubt but ths new men have been well 
“ uid that it was excellent; the strings deserve a which ‘ich Me ny: 4 os Deen Of the roof, _ chosen, and there was great satisfaction 
‘aiieelal mention for thei eat ae, “ diverted oe ae Bre ted In their ascent and * expressed with the harvist in pa: ticular, as also. 
epee eir refined and poetital | diverted to the lower planes of ; +. ~: ne | 
Yendering of the ballad légende whic ; oY roe | Ower planes of floor aid with the pleasant prominence of tho first flute 
)FeMMeTInNg OF the Oallade or légende which forms = balcony The -trial seems | b as ; paling. oe 
i a | : Pa — ’ - O © Sais- ' now once more assigned to Mr. Heind. ‘Tha 
‘me seconi moveynent, nor should the horns be 4 facto althoug!] f * ; ’ se 
Ta. 4, : 4 Ys. si 60 course a single ; smooth:ess of the strings has been extending, | 
foe ens they are entitied to a large share ot | /@ observation, made from a point where jt would seem, to the wind insiruments, and the 
th hpraise for their excellent playing in the trio of | fi one ts accustomed to be placed, cannot give basses were notably clear and rich in their 
‘the minue: | | /3 c¢-Ttain judgineut. A yaidation In the present  fundamenial support. — ey.” 
_ #280 individual changes in the orchestra this sea- “B j0.an is to be made, it is said. by adding some | At the next concert, Friulein Lehmann is be 
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hated em to have been for the better. It is as yet 9 sihittle wings to the sirai sh¢ suriace, and the }re- | sing from “Fidelio” and “The Damnation of 


sik 
: P 


BSIDIG to speak of the harpist, owing to the 4 ne ee ei of retlection and altiiuds will | Faust,” the overture wiil be Wagner’s Master= 
ted part he took in the concert, a part which < hang? Hiehe oo socded. | Only when every | singers of Nuremberg,”’ the syuiphony will be 
or. tect pa | Chang? likel | aut ; 7 | ae 

; however, well done. It is pleasant to have Pm bec; t. Leds aA ultineate eu advan‘aze shall have | the third of Uvorak (new. to Boston) and the 
fo fito yar in th hand of 0° able“ at B] Wie pormansnt ‘stractuce be baits and tion | iocTmune will Le filled ont with a zepettion of 

gp hales dia } 4 she structure be buili, and then 

oda oma a “ae Se ee te, nha pag grace it can receive will "be given 
over the first flute player of last season’s to it. 

ee ? 5 na : ‘ ; Bing ree 

ferns akely - It might be wished that the tone of : {le programme of the evening had, in major | 

ate was les: as bene tie tenes so much Part at least, a sterifag character, beginning | 
Ay OF DP, Pi as ot. Boehm System. 
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‘ir, Gericke’s arangeuient of three senata 
movements from Sebastian Bach, 
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MUSICAL. «.# Meer As WuimisOGien ‘seunt Wak aon Caiatorred eee 
© “ he SR eee a ae eee be Secrcags cs, diedirnors wei de die diet an dna ape pn Nea Nah onan git REE Sigs Pits wie 
stanidal Jé ep Ray d iy¢ Bh us 1 nih ae fly ty 1@ Ol BO BCE. er neato ty errr a is OFT Neel oe; Ay . psn pre a 
Boston Symphony Concerts. An Unev | Programme a «| fee touclods. story aud rodtisoatads | minal mind and of bic’ citeeaie nan 
Sa is Lt 6 uf a ‘in the fabulous story a 0GQ IDO lade | . Dose th can oa ¢ 
The first of ihe season’s wos seeee by seh ion Mache & | verses of Ban agrcien L Leck h rb rane ‘question saa ie felt Ph. oe 
| ony orchestra was given at Music Hall las . ys | gure, Some sug ses 101 e ; | On LEAS 
sae aes attendance was large, every sexut being $y % | : rawiatis person, mts tr th bt to wi oan Oa rseeeten. Bene Se whadiee a 
formance began thealtencon of he nuilense waatargey | chief personages a -fcw. trom “und before the key-boerd.” He ‘could: wumpest 
saaecenal by th om Eoediin board erected over tka : | 4 Rotisink’ otra ‘and then collecting some more vividly than any other man, po ag 
orehestr: it : decided] far from ornamental, but Surprisingly Geod Werk by the Orchestra | 4 i ipal themes from these in the has ever been able to do, through 
that ant oo an d hereas to finish the struc. | - - (| cantina which opens with something of the short notes of the hamme a 
t had not been thought adv ) . : . Ee edged ‘jentry,” passes: through struck strings, the long tones and 
ture before it was discovered whether or not it fulfilled | —A Large Audience. £ pomp and ancientry, g : ; i “ 
a ne f ance and inystery and Sustained harmomies of aie fu n 
the purpose for which it was erected. We must confess |. : 4 brief episo..es of romance sStery a and by his varying touch he could m 
that we were unable to distinguish any advantage that : ‘3 | then ends iuspiritingly. Ita work in which 


was derived from the experiment. The body of tone} all good orchestral players must feel at [Imagination fancy the diverse voices 
from the orchestra did not seem to be in any wise more 


| ions —_— , ‘ll as one so oiten heard ‘contrasted instruments. There is, there 
: ew Attractions for Next Satur- oa = |:home, as we on ‘fore, an untsaal felicity in: judicloun "are 
Intensified than usual. In fact, the board Hy. too far A : ra | Ghat ex : n a gol od agen ot Se ann - ments from bis orizinals. as there if 
SITs and TE Be tee he ase Of sound pencag | day Evening. e | a agg ss und know what to mMmayle found—to go to the opposite pole for 
of tone reach well Ito the auditorium before they conse i think 01) erate a perormance. of Nn illustration—in the sensitive and re- 
in 0 cc ntact with the boi rico high over head.” ‘They | i ay y veneer -ypad now made by it was tful transcripiions which bave occa- 4 
certainly travel sarnitaneously ne tar forward ‘ay : | e | oy ! F voraile; those few new musivians Slonally been made from the organ music of 
certainly travel simultaneously as tar forward as they It is neveraseasy thing to begin where a  hiehly fa ile th few new musivians | qnally been tn . cot 
do upward, and the board as certainly does not infiu- pagina 4 hold, as has just’ been said, | y : estes Becks pan 
ence the sound heard by at jeast two-thieds of the an. | ©D® leaves off, as the phrase woes, aller Only : sible places, and in the early concerts mht 1 roms 4 ea pela JB pam ab} huge 
dience. Wedoubtif any important results can be ob.| @ brief interru) tion. So many things oecur . 4 might easily mar teclelp | of ae trated oe to anak unite new phrase with a sense. 
tained from this device, unless it be lowered at least} to change the currents of thought. The im 6| | «effect. They rie ictal one L raiees of vamue anticipation deteteate a 6 ee 
Fee reece ek the second gallery. Mr. Gericke Phases of sentiment and the very dvift of r 3 | os foticatiacen aia ciaeen without) @nd vet not so trite in any of its new move- 
was received with hearty cordiality when he made his ' life, that even so simple a matter as the _ | ont ol 988 | al yed wi | ments as not to be alwave Awaited, frame 
. * =n f | : | hesitation, not forceiny. any surgestion of ; rom 
appearance in the orchestra 6 periormers, with ; “*’"' STE he lh ; (a andide ean, = | Siti is f heterogeucoustess im the | mement to moment, with anirenemn ane 
but few exceptions, were the same as those of last| SiVing and the hearing o eet | | strangeness or of heterog est. It was Mendelssohn's fourth-that to. 
|8eason, the only important new evgagements' cert, after some months of silence, is to be - | dente of “pl i in thodianih tiie italia which the epithet of “Italian” has been | 
peing a first born, a first bassoon, and ®/ approaciied if not exacily with trepidation, . || Po cn eer introdnosd the sqlolts) risa mee cnie ticmees te cama se 
dt Udell Get rabees oe aber se ve | d audit The best of professiona) prac- a | ertos for the pianoforte. a composition [180 because he has embodied in it so much. 
Mr Heind! was restored to his former position of first anc &UCG1OrS, ne “St OT protes ; 4 | concertos for h p of a © nposition /8le0 because he has embodied in 1S 50 much 
flute,and Mr. John Mullaly had a place among the first | tice has probably been on music of other 3 | by tg might w se e1 a niadio ‘ddes oe scenery and the life of that land made upon 
ae aoe mene ae ce ha a te Aya ye a calibre, on the one hand, while on the o her a | a age payne p i Big dk pape bim. eh gn uence is ere a rvable oS 
excelient artist. vgramme zg D . jeog c | one noo 7 him. | This intiuence is here observa 
markably interesting. It opened with Weber’s “EKu-| ®ttention has been b stowed on ent tne 4 | 60 aneonventionally sone ' “om ye eial Welghteees,  pereanen a tee, 
ryanthe”’ overture which was beautifully layed and! Gifferent elements of study or entertain . _ the mutual relationship® o - o ee a of tha’ Unessens tke. 
with uncommon richness of color and refinement of| ments. So that a coummon key-note is not K Steet Iaat te at Aeon ithe cleat e 
taste. We may state here, that throughout the whole easily found at once. = i peta. BR Byes wnt Shed rae Ny tboragnent Shed p om is pare charnoterueea 
concert, the orchestra acquitted itself in faultless style, It was, therefore, well that for the first. & | heat Be minty be gh lin Foor wei ever: of the Italian sky, cel in Ge wend 
beginning, as far as flnish, precision and flexibility are Le Aggy rapt sg aaa , pe ia i oes Pu hoe oe the end of meuiveus| Hements to give—as in the @anee a vemtna’ | 
concerned, where it left off last season, and showing |.cCOncert of tbe new Boston Symphouy r- a ni al means a FOr the end of Reuknous | eee nding Cee eee 
no trace of the long absence from practice it has had. chestra series, given last e\ ening in Music q eg “gat My ee a mee ara asi frm something of the spirit, the vivacity : 
ranged by himself for orchestra, was interpreted with programme so tieveniful and yet so har- & Fh ny d oi venga aul oath reo in| sain ‘Thete ta tho scherzo. er 
& Vigor, an impressive contrast of light and shade, and |. peste ght , ote 4 o1 Stn toto of enh en ee bee 
. . Monious 1h 108 getuial quality as this: | - at times an almost magical charm upon the | 
a characterisiic warmth of color, that almost caused Overture to “kurvanthe” Weber ; 2 | r and the nerves. Mme. Rive-King its ‘place, the real dash and sparkle an bd 
one to forget its slight musical value as an orchestral Concerto in E flat for pianoforte... 2... 7°" Lingt | q | mF red it so well as to prove herseif pos. /SBap being reserved for the finale, to which 
work. Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphouy, which Mauhparinn Ubapedy, Net. ne eee q | stb ber of nony a A RP a bvaiy tine ack ‘the author himself attached the name 
ended the concert, never received here a more graceful} ‘Transcribed from the pianoiorte svore for ore ; a | Bbe knows how to touch the two extremes Of “Saltarello,” as if determined that every 
and expressive Interpretation. It was exqnisitely | chestra. | 4 | 7 ower with ware ent none teenie tem | + shawtd wmderetnd onan te ms 
read and played from beginning to end. The} Symphony in A, the “Ttalian’’,..,....Mendeissohn | = rie cng Sy Siseantatiene at: Than: ceeaanases on conclusion of the whole big os to be & 
andante was given with a delightfully crisp! This is a programme which, if there be La that makes the material of the instrament |™2USical memory and P perenaty eee 
delicacy, and the minuet with fascinating grace and allowance wade for the large Prominence 4 felt beneath the music, and to be delicate ‘tion of the great central Piazza d . 
parity of style. The advantage of the changes | upon it of Liszt’s inusic, might have ieen | - without being finical. it is an honor. Ro with the Pincian hill over 
In the wind iustrument players made themselves | presented at one of the Harvard hiusival | a able method which she represents ey its obelisk a 
felt through the whole concert, but particularly in the | Sociery’s concerts, or yet farther back. at | . one capalle both *of the technical com- its passing priesthood and 
_ Symphony. As now constituted the orchestra is withont | any oie of those wni h were given so many | e mand of flihte6! octaves or long-“ustained ion where al 
rough places in any direction. The solotet was Madame fyenis ago by Mr. Carl Zerrahn, #Y et it was a  eyuality in trills and of the intelligent and 
Julia Kivé King, who played Liezt’s concerto In E-flat.! a good pro ramme for its purpose of bring- a oT tena nate aartee ug 
ltisto be presumed that the appearance on the pro jing into their old relations the conductor, | i a | | eheeamniaetee but 
gramme of two works by that composer was by way of the orchestra and the audicnce. That it | a «(| (| imer 
‘in memoriam.” Madame Kin.’s playing was much|euntained no pew or heretofi.re unheard } . | d and inst 
the same as it has always has been in the past-—flaent composition, Was, upon the whole, no a | b d b } impetuous 
in finger play, but cold, dry and uninspired in style. disa vantage, although there was not e | a “4 
the work was carefully pertormed, but it was Inter | waiting a captious spirit nerve 4 re le. T af 
preted ecomewhat monotonously and unintérestingly and there who thou. ht and said that Mr. | | other 
and in a manner that did not bring out, with due effect, Gericke might have hurried ba k from i’ | en ms as i 
Its marked and peculiar characteristics. Vhe artist Europe a little earlier and tegun his new a «| | Ko the the verge of 
was heartily applaud d and recalied. The Yves apes wag ear with @ spice of novelly. But, »s has * | ron him. 
for the next concert is: Overture, ‘The Mustersingers,” nsai , the habit of listening with the | 3 | urprising. 
Wagner; three Sonata Movements, by J. 8. Bach, ar. mind, as we!l as merely » ith the ear, had _ | a me By : wi th the 
ranged by Mr. Gericke fur orchestra; and Dvorak’s to be revived; the old players tiad to re-— EA | , at exccilant sucess and certain assages. 
Symphony No. 2, which will be ave for the firet time sume their prompt docility to the conduc. : | aster, when given ‘Were given trath which 
here. The soloist will ba Fraulein Lilli Lehmann, who tor’s direction, an: the new men to merye | ‘ | Hormehno: that Pr. s safe. | | rer beer Das: 
will sing arias from Beethoven’s “Fidelio” and Ber. themselves into the venera) ponent Bp ale. ss | . ic as said ababiy-neyeregnatied—in Bast 
Hloz’s “‘Damuation of Faust.” though most of them come as leaders of | oe Bae wis aluke, ina te eee a wate 
: the p rts to whieh they ave assignes, yet it | or th . : rei a 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


f PY yr J % Mah A Doha AUS, tog Sates) See Ay a Me vor, eee ‘ 
Te hy Se | shdbnatttatiad ich ey / ; D2 idd ie hi te nahh of iz a: 


The musical season was opened on Saturday i P 
evening with the first pephony concert, the pro- [- 


Eramme being— , 

rture to “Buryanth 
ee oter Concerto No. 1 tin E-flat. 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 5, in 


Mendelssohn; Symphony No. 4, a A, Op. 90 (Italian), 


Mme. Julia Rivé-King was the pianist, 


Some important chahpes have beat made in the” 


orchéstra, especially in the brass department. 
New instruments (trumpets, trombones and 
tuba) have been procured, all by the same, 
maker, sO as to insure the ‘greatest possible 
equality of tone, an even scale from the lowest 
notes of the trombone to the highest. of the trum- 
pet. That this equality of tone is highly desirabie 
in modern orchestral music is undeniable. Wag- 
ner, and most of the writers of the modern orches- 
tral school, habitually treat the trumpet and trom- 
bone as complements of each other, writing the 
same sort of passages for both instruments (high | 
passages falling to the trumpet’s share, and low 
ones to the trombone’s), or else using a body of 
both instruments te produce a homogeneous mass 


of brass tone. But with the classic school of com- | 


posers (Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven) this equality of 


Let — Seminary” Rhapsody, ra 
fa one, No. 2 of the ‘orchestral rsi 
rip tae fun to hear, but did not seem 
ligule ierplace at such a concert. But one must 
_ makeup his mind fora good deal of Liszt this 
_ at this season the Weimar master can fairly claim 
to divide attention with the Man of I tA 


leaceeet an apotheosis for‘a departed. her the 
| Hungarian Rhapsody is! One-would have thought | 


> aggre be some more serious way of | 
him God-speed to the other world. Mme. 
King'played ‘the'Liszt concerto very 


| deed, and with great artistic ap 


true character of the music. Her superb > 
nique and endurance are we known, but. never. 


‘before have we heard her play a large composition 


80 genidlly and tellingly, nor with sugh, totality of 
conception. She made apparent not only the bril- 
liant fascination of the work, but also its. musical 
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napa a there seemed 


a the separate oa tone is less to be desired; it might even be looked ‘coherence. And the E-flat concerto is by no means | 


upon as somewhat of a drawback, for these com- | an-easy thing to play coherently. Many a brilliant 
posers treated the trumpet as a wholly distinct player has come to grief over it. The andiendp was 
instrument from the trombone, and, in their Jarge, some “out-of-town” cies being notice- 
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all | | 


scores, a certain contrast in tone-color between the able only on the floor of the seat a Ppicke 
twoseems to be called for. In view, however, of the ae ‘was: very warml y received. 


general scarcity of trombone parts in the orches- 


tral scores of classic masters, and of the almost ‘Die Mei 


universal use made of this instrument by modern 


| “Pidelio” ; Bac 


composers, Mr. Gericke’s course in procuring by ‘ick 
trumpets and trombones of the same general de ‘Faust’’: Dvordk. § 
timbre seems wholly wise ; modern scores will befar Op. 70 “new. ‘Mies 1 3 


more benefited, thereby, than the older seores:will | . 
be harmed. One improvement is of unquestionable % 


importance; the trumpet. players at last use the 
real F Trumpet, except for passages of such diffi- 
culty as to make the use of the more familiar, but’ 
less characteristically brilliant, B-flat trumpet ‘ 
safer. The fine-drawn, cutting tone of the new i 
trumpets was especially noticeable last Saturday > 
evening, and the players seemed to manage them 
with ali due ease. Dr. Shuebruk now plays first 
trumpet vice Mr. Bagley, deceased. Mr. 10 ot 
Still holds the post of honor as third 

but new first trombone and tuba players have peel 
engaged. A change in these two positions has 
been desirable for some time past. Now the whole 
brass department isin admirable condition. The 
nee é ge Plager is another valuable. 
a on; tone, intonation and phrasing are_ 
worthy of all praise. In the wooden wind ahs 
ment changes have been made in all the first posi- 
tions, saving that Mr. Strasser still plays clarinet. 
The first bassoon player is a new comer, while Mr, 
Edward Heindl and Mr. Eller return to their old 


“the. "Ruston Symphony” and’ ie G cke 
are cominended in the following &_ Gericke 
some fashion by Mr. Frederic Archer in the 
initial number of the new issue vf the Key 
Note: “Mr. William Gericke is emphaticaliy 
a musician in the highest sense of the term, 
and probes with uherring instinct the inner 
Jjueaning of a composition, developing hidden 
beauties in complex passages, the existence 
of which is otten ignored for reasons scarcely | 
necessary. to state, Not only does Mr. 
Gericke, too, display a synipatiecic apprecia- 
tlon of classical works, but he grasps the in- 
lip transmit Ola Creative genius, aud succeeds 
in transmitting lo the members of his oreles- 
‘tra his own ¢ neeplion of exch distinctive 
‘schooi. The interpretation of a work by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra is no mere auto- 
matic performance, given wiih meironoimie 
Stolicily aud graduated torat etfeets of mail- 
ematical precision. Itis emphaiiciliy an ip- 
spirational ettort; every nuance is tndieative | 
of emouonal truth and & unanimity of 
thought on the part of ail coneerned that ap- 
with irresistible force to the tatelligent 

stener.’ 
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Equal ierit for aptness in 


wind choir appeared to particular advan- 
tage, and the new harpist, seemingly a very | 
oung man furso importanta position, won 
nstunt favor ly the richness and vitality 
of his tone aud the elasticity of his touch. 
Mr. Mullaly was observed witi) pleasure in | 
the third of the firt violin cesks, and. 
Mr. Heind)’s admira'le phrasing wave an | 
ac: eptability tothe first tlute part which | 
it last yeur lacked, | 
It remains to note that the undience was | 
large, incinding ureat numbers Of habitnes | 
from the beginning of these scasons, and 
that the temper o! the evening Was pleas- 
antly warin andlappreciiti.e, Mr. Gericke 
being received wiih a hesrtiness which 
mist have ouce ayain «assured him that, 
although e«riti ism hs sometiines a bone to 
pick with him, it is with general 
kindness and regard that he is 
here held by crities and by §lav- 
men. There is atso a word to 
be sail altiout the sounding-board, which 
sprevds over the band such a solid canopy 
of boards that one can hardly help fearing 
lest :ts tall s):m poles may coll pse under it 
aid let it down to erus out of exist- 
ence the orchestra which has been 
s0 long forming an! now has bercme 
such a source oi pleasure and pride. 
Of course the thing is but temporary, and 


Willbe in due time reilaced by a better 


desizned and reas nN ibbhy good looking; 
sound reflector if subsequent experien es 


‘$tha.:l eas favorable as that of last even- 


ny. The general veidict—certainiv that 
of persons W/o sat in the lower va ts of the 


shouse—wus that not only was aimpler 


power sensible, but that there seemed 
to be more detiniteness in the separate eom- 

onents Of the music. On the other hand, 
In the upper bal ony, near the SlLige, the 
sound seemed io some listeners as tao muck 
misnihe!. Some trie! alterations are con- 
teind ate i 2s is understood in the inetipss. 
tion and in the pro ortions of this board, in 
order that the lar.e expense o/} a perija- 
nent one 1 ay not be assuined hefore al] 
pro Jems relative to it shall be fully solved. 

fhe yrogr mine promised for Saturday 


evening Next is attractive, and well eom- 


posed. The overture is thst to“Th:> Mas- 
ter Singers of Nuremb ry,” anid the syin- 
yhony wil be a :ew one, the third of 
vorak, the centia! numer beng: re: eli- 
tion of the three arrangements ma e for 
orchestra by Mr. Geiicks from inst: imental 
Senatos«fihe elier Bach. ‘Lh sol ist will 
bea sinwer—Fraulein Lilli 1) bonann. who 
is to be heard in ascone from Beethoven's 
“Ridelio,” and another from Berlioz’ | 
“Damnation of Faust.” | 
Howarp Matcoum Ticknor. 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1886. 


a 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


‘ A ae ee 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The musical season was opened on Saturday 
evening with the first symphony concert, the pro- 


rramme being— 
Weber: Overture to “Euryanthe.” 


Liszt: Pianoforte Concerto N nor 3;  Aemas. 
Hendelssonn SPnacttas fo. 4, in A, Op. 90 (Italian), 

Mme. Julia Rivé-King was the pianist, 

Some impor¢ant changes have béan made in the 
crchéstra, especially in the brass department. 
New instruments (trumpets, trombones and 
tuba) have been procured, all by the same 
maker, sO aS to insure the ‘greatest possible 
equality of tone, an even scale from the lowest 
notes of the trombone to the highest. of the trum- 
pet. That this equality of tone is highly desirable 
in modern orchestral music is undeniable. Wag- 
ner, and most of the writers of the modern orches- 
tral school, habitually treat the trumpet and trom- 
Lone as complements of each other, writing the 
same sort of passages for both instruments (high 
passages falling to the trumpet’s share, and low 
ones to the trombone’s), or else using a body of 
both instruments te produce a homogeneous mass 
of brass tone. But with the classic school of com- 
posers (Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven) this equality of 
tone is less to be desired; it might even be looked 
upon as somewhat of a drawback, for these com- 
posers treated the trumpet as a wholly distinct 
instrument from the trombone, and, in their 
scores, a certain contrast in tone-color between the 
twoseems to be called for. In view, however, of the 
general scarcity of trombone parts in the orches- 
tral scores of classic masters, and of the almost 
universal use made of this instrument by modern 
composers, Mr. Gericke’s course in procuring 
trumpets and trombones of the same general 
timbre seems wholly wise ; modern scores will be far 
more benefited, thereby, than the older scores‘ will 
be harmed. One improvement is of unquestionable 
importance; the trumpet players at last use the 
real F Trumpet, except for passages of such diffi- 
culty as to make the use of the more familiar, but 
Jess characteristically brilliant, B-flat trumpet 
safer. The fine-drawn, cutting tone of the new 
trumpets was especially noticeable last Saturday 
€vening, and the players seemed to manage them 
with alidue ease. Dr. Shuebruk now plays first 
trumpet vice Mr. Bagley, deceased. Mr. Stewart 
still holds the post of honor as third trombone, 
but new first trombone and tuba players have been 
engaged. A change in these two positions has 
Leen desirable for some time past. Now the whole 
brass department isin admirable condition. The 
new first horn player is another valuable 
addition; his tone, intonation and phrasing are 
worthy of all praise. In the wooden wind depart- 
ment changes have been made in all the first posi- 
tions, saving that Mr. Strasser still plays clarinet. 
‘The first bassoon player is a new comer, while Mr. 
Edward Heindl and Mr. Eller return to their old 


} 


| 


] quite in place at such a concert. But one must | 


posts of first flute and oboe, respectively. The im- 
provement in this department is even more 
marked than in the brass. The strings are fine as 
ever, Mr. Kneisel holding his last year’s post of 
Jeader, with Mr. Mullaly and Mr. Marquadt as new 
recruits among the first violins. The new 
harpist, Mr. Schuécker of Vienna, is a 
brilliant player. In short, the orchestra 
seems in better condition than ever; the 


playing on Saturday evening was very fine indeed | 
in precision, vigor and unity of purpose. Of the | 
effect of the new experimental sounding-board we | 
could hardly judge, sitting as we didin the gal- | 


Jery,over the orchestra~a part of the hall not 
likely to be.affected, one way or another, by the 
contrivance. The programme was enjoyable, 
rather than interesting. The Liszt Rhapsody (not 
the “Young Ladies’ Seminary” Rhapsody, but a 
less familiar one, No. 2 of the orchestral versions) 
was good enough fun to hear, but did not seem 


make up his mind fora good deal of Liszt this winter; 
at this season the Weimar master can fairly claim 
to divide attention with the Man of Bayreuth. 
But what an apotheosis for:a departed hero the 
Huprgarian Rhapsody is! One would have thought 
there might be some more serious way of bidding 
him God-speed to the other world. Mme. Rivé- 
King'played the Liszt concerto very brilliantly in- 
deed, and with great artistic appreciation of the 
true character of the music. Her superb tech- 
nique and endurance are wel known, but never 
before have we heard her play a large composition 
£0 genially and tellingly, nor with such totality of 
conception. She made apparent not only the bril- 
liant fascination of the work, but also its musical 
coherence. And the E-flat concerto is by no means 
an easy thing to play coherently. Many a brilliant 
player has come to grief over it. The audience was 
large, some “‘out-of-town’”’ vacancies being notice- 
able only on the floor of the hall. Mr. Gericke 
was very warmly received. 

The next programme is: Wagner, Overture to 
‘Die Meistersinger’; Beethoven, Aria from 
**Fidelio” ; Bach, three sonata movements scored 


by ‘W. Gericke ; Berlioz, Aria from “Ia. Damnation | 


de-Faust’’; Dvorak, Symphony No. 2, in § minor, | 


Op. 70 (new). Miss Lilli Lehmann Weil be the 
singer. 


fhe Boston Symphony and Mr. Gericke 
are commended in the folowing very hand- 
some fashion by Mr. Frederie Areher in the 
inital Number of the new Issue of the Key 
Note: “Mr. William Gerieke is emphaticalis 
“musician in the highest sense of the term, 
and proves With uuerring instinet lhe inner 
weaning of a compusition, developing hidden 
beauuies in complex passages, the exisience 
of which is otten ignored tor reasons scarcely 
necessary to siaie. Not only does Myr. 
Gerieke, Loo, displ Ly a Vinpatuelic wporecia- 
won Of Classical works, bul he gra ‘DS Lhe it. 
dividuality ofa Creative wenius, aud suececds 
in transmitting lo the members of lis oreles- 
tra his own © neepilon of erxeh distinctive 
school, ‘The interpretation of a work by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra is uo mere auto- 
matic performance, piven wiih mecironoimie 
SLOLIALTY aud yradtuated torn effeets of mii 
eaticat precision, Ifis emphaduesliv an ip- 
Spirational ellorl; every nuance is tadieative 
OL emouonal truth ana unanimity of 
thought on the part of ail concerned thai ap- 
peauls With lrresistible force to the latedligent 
listener,” 
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twee Cowes Music in Boston. : 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1886. 

OSTON’S musical season was fairly opened with the first 
Symphony Concert, which took place last evening at Music Hall. 

Mr. Gericke isagain the conductor and the orchestra numbers seventy players 
as before. The newly engaged men are: Herman Gungel, first bassoon, from 
the opera in Mayence; Xaver Reiter, first horn, from the Bayreuth Theatre ; 
Carl Hampe, first trombone, from Bilse’s orchestra; Heinrich Schnecker, 
_ harpist, from Parlow’s Orchestra, in Hamburg; Max Zach, viola, and D. 
-Schuebruk, first trumpet. Franz Kneisel is to lead the violins and E. M. 
Heindl is again at his post as first flute player. The program presented con- 
sisted of the following numbers: Overture (**‘ Euryanthe ’’), Weber ; concerto 
for pianoforte in E flat, Liszt ; Rhapsodie Hongroise in D, Liszt ; symphony 
(** Italian ’’)in A, Mendelssohn, with Mrs. Rivé-King as soloist. The audi- 
ence present must have been sorely affected by the sudden cold snap, for 
- surely I never saw a more chilly gathering of humanity at any musical enter- 
tainment. First, Mr. Gericke, instead of being heartily greeted, as he de- 
served, received a mere formal welcome, and secondly, Mrs. King, who 
fairly outdid herself in a superb rendering of the Liszt concerto, was barely 
recalled. It was enough to give the heartache to any musician, who really 


feels for his art, to see an artist like this lady received in such a manner | 


after such a performance as she gave. However, I suppose it will always 
be so, that the really high in art is only for the few and not for the many and 
that composers suffer more thereby than performers. Mrs, King possesses a 
most excellent technic, equal to any task—fine, musicianly phrasing and a 
solid and firm touch, more like that of a man than of a woman. Indeed, in 


this respect she reminds me very much of Clara Schumann, who plays with 
_ the same manly vigor. . 


The Weber overture was rendered in a spirited manner, but the best work 
of the orchestra was in the rhapsodie, which was scored by Liszt himself, 
The young harpist proved himself herein as a valuable acquisition, and the | 


tle tinger to the outstretched hand of an old 


7h 4g Home .fournal, —“‘adYs Keely appreciated as if he were the incar- 
toad sce Home = nation of the rgits Pol Orchestra itself. 


he succeeded Mr. Henschel the Symphony 

; Orchestra had become an institution and 

WILHELM GBPRICKE. was no longer an experiment. With each 
When Mr. Gericke stepped upon his paint- | Come sturdier and stronger, and it eannot 
ed pine jae lg bho j cpypdaggs Beas transcend its present intensity until Music 
began the sixth symphony season, a gentle | found), a state of things however which 
ripple of applause ascended toward the roof would "oe entirely foreign to the purposes of 


| Bn “er That this is true the f th t 
Celebrities Here and There. | tsccr nis “airection easily attests. When 
3 XV 


of Music Hall, leisurely dissolving about the design which Mr. Higginson’s liberality | 


the head of the dusty Apollo in the top. 


ll if it lacked the momentum’ has brought to such perfect execution. 
allery, as cke 6, teZ 
dasaenes to carry it evenas far aloft as the . Mr. Gericke stands at his music desk like 


nice w we itudin- 2 Stern dispenser of allegros, adagios and 
ee, borncle’ae wey Biiery. ‘This scherzos. ‘There is an austere grace about 
ripple of applause was truly Bostonian. It, him which bespeaks the naturalruler. His 


E audi j l bject to the deer 
SC , of the lit-* audience is no less subjec 1e decree 
was the Condescetiding ‘extension OF the of his batonthan is his orchestra. He de- 


. effusive . mands rigid attention from the listeners as 
Toaid-bieet atk, fh we ty baa. fomhd ¥ pe well as from the performers. If bis audi- 


what good Bostonian’ was ever guilty of Cuce is not demonstrative it must at least | 


‘bad form’? No one who looked at the | be courteous, and he puts the assemblage 


cool, self-possessed, perhaps haughty, Mr. through an educational process which is as 


Gericke, could have imagined that he cared | refreshing to witness as it is beneficent in ef- 


a pin’s worth whether the audience burst its. rT ae 
gloves in rapture, or merely tapped the tips Music Hall the sympiony audiences have 
of its thumbs. But Mr. Gericke is an art- been drilled in the creed of silence. While 


ist,—to put it in another way, he is a mu- | the orchestra is in action the audiences are 
Sician, and. therefore aman of exceeding 3 Teligiously quiet. The old shifting about 


fect. During Mr. Gericke’s two seasons at 
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sensitiveness, and he must haye thought | uneasy chairs, the raucous whisperings, 


prominent flute passages were given ina masterly way by Mr. Heindl, whose | 


soft and yet full tones were delightful to listen to. The very tedious Men- 
delssohn symphony was also well done, especially its only redeeming feature, 


the *‘ Salterello,”’ which was taken at a great pace, although without any | 
| 


loss of clearness, The playing of the orchestra throughout the concert 
showed no signs of its recent vacation, thus proving the excellent drilling it 
has had under Mr. Gericke. A temporary sounding-board has been con- 
structed over the platform, on a level with the second balcony, but from my 
| seat at the other end of the hall I could not detect any marked difference 
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‘that the audience might have exhibited a, 
-—jittle more consideration for the orchestra, 


and have given it something like a welcome, 
and something like legitimate encourage- 


probab ed little; for his orchestra he 
must. h ared a great deal. But Mr. 
Gericke ha\been long enough in Music Hall 
to know the temper of Boston audiences, 


and to undéystand that their appreciation is 
not always commensurate with their enthu- 


ment by faced ie work. For hiinself he 


the callow gigglings, even the penetrating 


rustling of programmes, no longer disturb. 
the equanimity of the musical muse, or her. 


votary, the dark-bearded gentleman in the 
Prince Albert coat. When Mr. Gericke 
taps upon his music stand, the audience 


must be as responsive as the orchestra. . 


The vaguest spectre of a disturbance must 
cease ere that vigorous right arm shall be 
raised tu conjure forth the subtle harmony 
of string and brass. Not until there is 


siasm. A Boston audience is apt to think { perfect silence will Mr. Gericke’s arm as- 


more of itself than of its entertainers. It Cea from its extended pose. It will even 
never forgets its attitude, and it seldom Point toward the bronze Becthoven fora 
moves amuscle, except when a performance iJ minute and a half eloquent with command, 
is three-quarters finished and there is a1, if there is necessity, it will drop re- 
horse-car ora railway train to be caught. Signedly, as who should say: ‘‘Whev the 
That orchestras, or singers, or actors have _ 4Ulience is ready I shall proceed.” At such 
any real need of applause, isa fact which! ® moment Mr. Gericke is the picture of | 
which they probably will never grasp. A yhe is not only the conductor but the auto- 
Boston audience goes to the ‘‘ symphonies” ¢rat- He is probably the only conductor in 
with its emotions packed in ice, and it re-| AMerica who lives in implicit belief in the 
quires all the warmth which an orchestra ‘ivine right of the baton. It was a long 
can fiddle, and blow, and beat into exist- time before the symphony musicians could | 
ence to melt this frigid casiug and free the bring themselves into accord with this idea, 
chaste enthusiasm from the select bodies «and bow allegiance to the new conductor 
which people the floor and the balconies at Who had donned the imperial purple, 
high premiums perhead. | There were many heart-burnings and many 
Mr. Gericke is not a magnetic man, al-- Swift executions before the mew ruler’s 
though he is an admirable conductor. He Supremacy was acknowledged. American 
does not give birth tosentiment in the ana- ir breeds even in alien musicians, as in all 
lytical Bostonian mind. And yet he is as: Other mortals who bring their lares and 
penates to our midst, the ‘good-as-any- 
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other-man” feeling which is embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence, and which 
resents even the suspicion of strained au- 
thority. ‘T'o this rule the solé exception in 
our history is Wilhelm Gericke, who brings 
with him the old world ideas, which, by the 
way, for artistic purposes, are the best 
ideas yet evolved by mortal cumberers of 
the earth. Mr. Gericke has breathed the 
atmosphere of artistic autocracy from his 
boyhood up. He believes that artistic 
bodies attain their most perfect state under 
an unbending rule which considers not in- 


pline so much as ceaseless fidelity, which 
brings discipline in its train. He is not on 
a level of fellowship with his orchestra; 
he subjects that body to a condition of 
pupilage. It must look to him as its mas- 
ter, else it cannot interpret his leadership, 
or receive the stamp of his individuality. 
And this is not the outcome of strong per- 


sonal consciousness. It is not the result of | 


self-laudation, nor the mere assumption of 
personal superiority. Mr. Gericke might 
have in the organization under his contro] 
better performers and_ better composers 
than himself, but they must feel in every 
fibre of their being that he is the leader, 
that his is the dominant brain and directing 
hand, so that individually and collectively 
they will answer to his touch as the organ 
responds to the master’s touch on the key- 
board. Gericke’s baton sweeps over his 
orchestra as the harpist’s fingers sweep 
over the thousand-toned strings. His men 
and their instruments are under his com- 
plete control, and yet he is himself under 
the control of the master whose work he 
for the time being renders. He subjects 
himself to the composer, and he reverences 
the highest traditions of musical interpre- 
tation. It is for this that he dominates 
the orchestra so that it becomes part of 
himself, that he demands of the men 
the very best of which they are capable. 
But in this he demands no more than he is 
willing to give himself. He lives in his 
art. Music is the object of his dearest 
affection and his constant effort. He is by 
no means the unapproachable man he looks 
in Music Hall, where he is monarch of all 
he surveys. Nor is he a sociable man, as 
the phrase is. His ‘bearing is quietly digni- 
fied, and one can scarcely imagine him un- 
bending even in the privacy of his elegant | 
bachelor chambers in Mt. Vernon street. 
What some people mistake for coldness is. 
| only the natural reserve of a man of acute 
artistic temperament, and the apparent 
hauteur is the inborn dignity of a man of 
immense personal force and intense con- 
viction. 


Mr. Gericke is not so much of a societ 
man as his predecessor. He finds little time 
for the placid pleasures of draw ing rooms, 
and as little inclination. ‘Three rehearsals 


. : . one 


a week, two concerts in Music Hall and one 
out of town. consume a great deal of even 
his abundant vital force. At other times he 
seeks the retirement of his apartments in 


' Mt. Vernon street, just around the corner 


from Beacon street. There he devotes 
what leisure he has to reading, but to the 
reading of scores and not of books or news- 
papers. His grand piano remains closed for 
days together. It may be opened a dozen 
times in a season, but not more. Mr. Ger- | 
icke finds his musical recreation as well as. 
his study, in perusing his scores. He has a 


theory about resting the ear and exercising 
dividuals but masses. He seeks not disci- | 


the mind, and it is founded upon twenty- 
one years’ experience as an orchestral con- 
ductor, and a consequent abundance of 
sound which does not need the addition of | 
& plano accompaniment. Mr. Gericke dines 


at the Tavern Club, where he finds congen- ; 


ial spirits of a literary and artistic kind to 
whom Mr. Howells’ presidency gives even 
greater satisfaction than his novels. The 
Symphony director is a forcible talker when | 
once warmed to his subject. You suspect, , 
however, that if much disputed he might | 
not argue logically, for opposition, like the | 
‘certain winds” of which George Eliot 
tells us in the ‘Spanish Gypsy,” is likely to | 
stir a temper whose cyclonic outbursts have 
more than once blown from Music Hall cer-. 
tain violinists, and other artists of that ilk. | 
Mr. Gericke’s English is spasmodically | 
Ollendorfian, and if he finds himself out of | 
his linguistic depth he strikes out eagerly 
for a Germanic life-saving station. He is 
an independent genius, and does not find 
that our dear Bostonian traditions are pre- 
eminently sacred. He is, indeed, the first 
man who has dared to doubt the acoustic | 
superiority of Music Hall, a quality hereto- | 
fore esteemed as an immaculate virtue. 
Hence the gigantic sounding-board already | 
heralded by the skeleton of a packing-case, | 
which the audience at the first rehearsal 
must have regarded as arelic of the sum- 


‘mer beer garden, if it were not a device for | 
the bodily transportation of the orchestra | 


on its-weekly journey countrywards. Mr. 
Gericke has not yet fathomed the icy depths 
of his audiences, because he was not born 
within half a mile of the State House, 
as one has to be in order to know 
how to measure the preservative cold- 
ness of the symphony ticket-holders. But 
Gericke, if he does not comprehend it, does 
not fear it. If he looks upon it as_ phe- 
nomenal, he confesses to a liking for the 
people. And how could a man help liking 
a people whose representatives, as Mr. 
Gericke sees them, especially on Fridays, 
are the loveliest of creatures in tailor-made 
suits and the latest millinery? Perhaps Mr. 
Gericke detects on the faces of Friday’s 


y| rosebud garden of girls evidences of sweet 


appreciation more permanent in its nature 
than what the critics call « torrents of ap- 
plause.” ARTHUR WARREN. 
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SEASON 1886-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Il, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23D, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


R. WAGNER. OVERTURE, (The Mastersingers of Nuremberg. ) 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. _ ARIA, (Fidelio.) 


THREE SONATA MOVEMENTS, arranged for 
Orchestra by W. GERICKE. 
(Second time.) 


JOH. SEB. BACH. 


al 


ARIA FROM DAMNATION OF FAUST. 
(My heart with grief is heavy.) 


H. BERLIOZ. 


SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 2, op. 70. 


Allegro maestoso.—Poco Adagio.— 
Scherzo (Vivace).._Finale (Allegro). 


(First time. ) 


ANT. DVOKAK. 


SOLOIST: 
FRL. LILLI LEHMANN. 


NOTE. The Sounding Board over the Stage has been built as an experiment, and if the 
result is satisfactory will be replaced by a more attractive structure. 
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THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme: 
Overture, ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg’ , 
Aria, **Fidelio’’ Beethoven 
Three sonata movements, arranged for 
orchestra by W. Gericke (second time)... . Bach 
Aria from™‘Damnation of Faust,” “My 
heart with grief is heavy’’ Berlioz 
Symphony in D minor, No. 2, op. 70 (first 
time) Dvorak 
Allegro maestoso—Poco Adagio. 
Scherzo (Vivace)—linale (Allegro). 


Soloist: Fri. Lilli Lehmann. 

Mr. Gericke might have thought a long time be- 
fore he could have arranged a programme for a 
concertthat would please everybody better than 
that of Saturday night. ‘The musician was pleased, 
for was he not going to hear a new symphony? 


New, atany rate, to Boston. The dilettante was | | 
| so strongly marked as in the first symphony of 


pleased, because he was eoing to hear a great 


singer and a beautiful voice, and thus could | 
better stand the strain of listening to a symphony. | 


So the hall was filled, and everybody came with 
anticipation of enjoyment and went away satisfied 
and contented. The beautitul Wagner overture 
was neatly and carefully played and showed evi- 
dences of thorough familiarity with the score, or 
of much rehearsing; perhaps of both. The canta- 
bile passages by the first violins deserve special 
mention, but we wanted and could easily have 
had more brags; let the trombones play out, Mr. 
Gericke, and the rest of the orchestra, for that 
matter, in the fortissimo passages. 
Miss Lehmann was un fortunately not in the best 
of voice, as she was apparently suffering from a 
| cold, and her voice had not the ring to which we 
are accustomed; in spite of this drawback, she did 


excellent work in the Beethoven aria, and made a 


_Good impression on her audience. She might, 
however, have sung with more dramatic effect; 


| the truth is that Miss Lehmann is entirely in her | ; 
oftener than it is; afterward the movement 


element only on the stare of the opera, and seems 
to a certain extent hampered in a concert. The 


_ Bach pieces, which may be remembered from last | 


| winter, improve on acquaintance. Mr. Gericke’s 
| orchestration showsa full mastery of the subject 
/and a delicate perception of the contrapuntal] 
style of Bach. The playing of these pieces was the 
most finished of the evening, and won hearty 
recognition from the audience. If Miss Lehmann 
seemed somewhat cold in the Beethoven aria, in 
that by Berlioz she satisfied the most exacting 
critic in her manner of singing; she had 
thoroughly grasped the passionate melancholy of 


both words and music, and her rendering was in | 


keeping with her conception. 

The Dvorak symphony was a marked success in 
every Way; in the character of the music, in the 
way it was interpreted and piayed, and in the way 
it was received by the audience. It shows a dis- 
tinct superiority to the symphony in D major, 
especially in the way the interest is sustained and 
the climaxes are reached; the development of the 
themes is steadily progressive, and they are 

| thoroughly worked out, making a treatment that 
is at once strong and effective. The first move- 
| ment, in six-eight time, begins with a tremolo of 


‘infernal frenzy of the scherzo of the 
| first symphony. This, however, is no lack in 


| forms the climax of a work of which any living 
| composer might well be proud, and which marks 
progress.and improvement in the career of its 


the double basses on D, while the violas take up 
the opening theme piano; this theme keeps reap- 
pearing in different parts, alternating with short 
episodes until it bursts out fortissimo with the full 
orchestra. The motives of this first theme are 
then used contrapuntally until the second theme 
is reached; this lovely cantabile in B flat has 
almost a pastoral character; its idyllic sweetness, 
in strong contrast to the sombre theme 
in D minor, touches and entrances the 
listener. These two themes, in  contra- 
puntal development, are now used in the working 
out of the first movement, and show strong origi- 
nality and freshness of treatment, joined with a 
thorough knowledge of and regard for the classie 
models. The movement closes quietly, as it began; 
just before the close, the first theme is introduced 


for the last time in its entirety on the horns ina 
most original and effective way. In the first 
| movement, a8 well asin the whole symphony, the 


influence of Beethoven, while readily felt, is not 


Dvorak. A noticeable and delightful peculiarity 
is the occasional and evidently spontaneous out- 
burst of the Slavonic temperament of the com- 
poser; he will begin a theme ina more or less 
conventional way, suggestive of no nationality 
in particular, and right in the middle of the phrase 
the peculiar interval, or harmony, or rhythm, will 
appear that stamps the music at once with the 
origin of the composer. . 
The second movement in F major, four-four | 
time, is perhaps not so original as the first move- 
ment, but is thoroughly interesting both in melodic 
flow and in harmonic treatment; contrapuntal 
development is used more freely than usual in the 
slow movement, but without taking away anything 


| from its effect. The oboe and fiute had some 


responsive passages of rare beauty and freshness 
near the close of the adagio, which they played in a 
most satisfactory manner. The scherzo, D minor, 
six-four time, begins with a motive so seductive in | 
its sweetness that the listener wants it repeated | 


becomes wilder and more passionate, with- 
out at any time reaching the almost 


the music, which is as good and interesting in its 
way as that of the former scherzo. The finale, 
D minor, four-four time, is stately and im- 
passioned by turns, and the Slavonic character of 
the music is here again particularly emphasized; 
it isa broad and musicianly piece of writing, and 


erp cree area eee 


composer. 
The third concert will be made up of the follow- 
ing works: 


Concert overture, op. 7., ~eurvree. 
Hungarian concerto for violin, op. 11...Joachim ' 
(First movement.) 
Rhapsody for pianoforte and orchestra... .. Huss 
(Piano part. by the composer.) | 
Symphony in B flat, No. 4, op.60.....Beethoven | 
Adagio—Allegro vivace, 
Adagio.—Allegro vivace. 
Allegro ma non troppo. 
Soloist: Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
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cert of the Season. 





Many Musicians Rendering the Master- 
_ pleces of Sebastian Bach. 





Miss Lehmann’s Two Dramatio 
Scenes from Fidelio and Faust. 





_ The secona of the Boston symphony or- 
Chestra’s concerts began splendidly last 
hight with the overture to “The Master 
Singers of Nuremberg.” From the begin- 
ming of Mr. Gericke’s regime, it has been 
®vident that he was an admiring inter- 
Preter of Wagner’s music. Mr. Neuendorff 
deserves high commendation as a player of 
Wagner, but he certainly seems to have 
most sympathy with the strenuous elements 
in that composer's work. Give him a fuli 
March, a highiy dramatic scene, an over- 
ture of impetuous growth, and Mr. Neuen- 
dorff stirs in even a smal! orchestra such an 
energy of spirit, such a force of empbasis 
‘and such volume, that even the fastidious 
hearer who is sure that the whole is too 
Joud and too rough, can hardly keep from 
getting up and cheering with the most ex- 
Cited when the final crash comes; but he is 
not always so successful wiih the lighter 
‘and more thoughtful moods of Wagner. 
Mr, Gericke, on the other hand, while 
Sometimes a degree too reserved in the 
“use of the weightier or more tiery elements 
of the Wagnerian scores—although never 
Permitting them to be tame or thiun—hasa 
‘fine sense of the shades of color in tone by 
' which his author set such store, and shows 
the same careful skill in mavaging the en- 
trances and passages of themes that has 
‘obtained snch approval for his readings of 
ven, Schumann and Brahms. His 
‘Management of this long overture waa no 
4 ption to his general success, and the 
‘several episodes were properly contrasted 
4 $ they in turn appeared. 
__,_The next orchestral number was a repeti- 


‘tion of one introduced into a programme of 
‘the season before the last, and consisted of 
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‘third is derived from one composed for the 
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Lang has twice presented, once 
vatel pelos the Clefs, and once at Chick- 
ering’s, in his Bach concert—they look at 
rst as if an attempt were making on their 
credulity, and then as if er felt in their 
souls thatthe master must have written 
it in ap hour or two of mental aberration. 
Yet Bach was a generons writer of sim- 
ple melodies and easily-appreciated har- 


monies, aud hand in hand with his gravity 
went a gayer spirit, which, while never. 


condescending to levity, will always 
cheer and delight when it is given 
an opportunity to become known. 


Mr. Gerricke did wisely in making these 
considerate arrangements, in which thea 
temptation to overload the theme and to 
alter the temper of the originals with the 
greater power and variety of the modern 
orchestra, has been so well resisted that the 
listever may feel sure thst, although the 


' body of the tone presented him may be 


ampler than that of earlier times, the soul 
of the music is just_the same in senti- 
ment and meaning. The first is the least 
interesting to the average listener, the sec- 
ond is the most srmvothly sweat, and the 
third the most quaint and emphatic, so 
that, taken together, they make an agreea- 
ble climax, 

Lhe last orchestral number was also the 
first novelty of the season--Dvorak’s sym- 
paras. in D minor, which is known both as 

is second and third, being thé second in 
point of publication, but the third in order 
of composition. This work, performed al- 
most simultaneously in London and New 
York last season, has not yet been heard in 
any of the great musical cénires of the 
continent. Like every new work of such 
extent it cannot be minutely summed up 
nor discreetly estimated while its last notes 
have scarcely ceased to sound in a writer’s 
ears, but yet such general impressions as 
can be caught, as it were, upon the wing, 
may ye. be just to composer and to reader. 
The general character of the work will be 
accepted at once as 


Bohemian in Its Turns 


of melody and as representative of 
Dvorak’s instrumental style. While it is 
a work which will give cause for study and 
tor critical discussion, especially on account 
of the complexity and comparative ab- 


struseness of the third movement (the 
scherzo), 1t is also one which will give 
pleasure to unprofessional auditors because 
it 1§ so rich in airs. distinctly shaped and 
ooviously placed, as weil as in curious and 
emphatic devices of orchestration. The 
slow second movement is a particularly 
Dieasant one to hear, and the voices of the 
flute and horn are employed in it with ate 
tractive ease and frequency, 

The first and third movements begin with 
arush of short, independent phrases, but 
soon settic down toregular themes, which 
are in their turn subjected to occasional 
sudden interruptions, and this fittulness, 
while other hearings may explain it and 
make it acceptable, vill often prevent these 
movemen s from giving entire satisfaction 
attirst, The scherzo is full of surprises 
and difficulties, aid the writing of the mid- 
dle parts is too complicated for any but the 
best traimed musical eur to follow it at 
first with certainty; but it has animation 
and giaintness enough to make one enjoy 
aus of ect, even if he cannot catch all its 
poinis. 
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turbed spirit, and then into that lovely and 


exaiting air, “Come, then,O Hope!” The | 
other was that passage of gentler pathos 


an! melancholy wherein Margaret (in “The 
Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz), begin- 


Bing with the words “My heart with grief 
is heavy,” goes on to bewail 


Her Lost Happiness 
and to forecast her vague but hopeless 
future. Miss Lehmann was at some disad- 
vantage in her work from asevere cold, 


which dulled the detiniteness of her axe. 


cution, and even made some singie notes 
difticult of. clear delivery, but for all that 


she showed her dramatic intuition and her | 


artistic delivery alike in her delamation 
and in her airs. ‘The denunciatory opening 
0! Leonora’s scene was somewhat tame and 


conception or style, and her rendering of 


the Berlioz air was simply but fully beaati- / 


ul. 
The orchestra accompanied well, the Eng- 
lish horn doing wonders in support of the 


second scene, and the horns coming out y 


with distinct execution in the first, al- 
though the first plaver occasionally pushed 
his tone dangerously near to explosiveness, 
Lhe sounding-board extended two long, an- 
gular arms 


balconies, and was so unsparinegly saving of 
all the tones and “over-tones” that the 
louder passages were so uncompromising 
in their 
hearers that they were get- 
ting too much of a good = thing. 
Lhe audience was larger than last week, 


thought 


cool, but there was no other blemish of 1 


between the players and the © 
unlucky holders of seats in the ends of the 


self-assertiveness that many ; 


including the usual proportion of people | 
who, having to go to ved at 10 o'clock, | 


always go out with an airof mystery be- | 
fore the last moment, and also quite a, 
Dumber of lately returned citizens who, ’ 


from having evilly associated with un. 
westhetic New Yorkers at Newport and 
Lenox, had so far degenerated as to con- 
verse aloud during the music abont the 


Dlivate affairs of themselves and others— | 


principally others—and to declare with 
unveil d enthusiasm that the Bach 
Selections were “awfully pretty.” 
At next Saturday night’s concert Mr. 
reisel is to play a movement from the 
“Hungarian” concerto for violin. of 
Joachim, the overture will be Rietz’s 
“Concert” one, the Symphony will be Bee. 
thoven’s fourth, and the other number will 
be a rhapsody for pianoforte aud orchestra 
by Henry H. Huss—"“the piano part by the 
composer,” adds the announcement, 
Howarp MaLcom TICKNOR. 
eee 


a 


Mr. Menry Holden Huss, whose Rhapsody for 
pianoforte and orchestra is to be performed at 
the next symphony concert, is a New Yorker, 
twenty-four years old. 
composition with Rheinberger, in Munich, Ar- 
thur Whiting and H. W. Parker being class 
mates. The selection of his. work for perform- 
ance by Mr. Gericke is another blow to advance 
the American composer, 


He was a student of 
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Dvorak’s Latest a Very Pictur- | oe) 
esque Work. , | : 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of the second concert was: 


R. Wagner, Overture (The Mastersingers of Nu- . 

remberg), 
Aria, “Abscheulicher,” froin “PFide- : | 

lio.” | 
Three Soneta Movements, arranged | ) 

for orchestra by W. Gericke, | 
Aria from *‘Damnation of Faust.” | 

(My heart with grief is heavy.) 1 | 
Symphony in D miner, No. 2, op. 70, 
Allegre maestoso.—Poco Adagioe— | | 
Scherze (Vivace).—Finale (Allegro), | 


(First time.) 
| Miss Lilli Lehmann was the soloist. What- | 

ever question may arise concerning the manner 
in which Dvordk has drawn his symphony in D 
_ minor, whether it has strict musical form or is, | 
_ What the Atheneum does not say—more satis- 

fying to adherents of the progressive than the | 
conservatiye schools, it is music that will please | 

both tbeerudite and the simple. The fasci- | 

nating and exasperating manner in Which, with — 

allhis musical forces in hand, Dvorak leaves 

one thought for another; his bold interchange of 

tone characteristics, contrasts of treatment, of 

color; his perpetual shiftirg from a gource of 

supply which would seem wholly sufficient for at | 
least thirty measures, only to find another lodge- | 
ment in as Opposite a direction; now rhapso- ; 
dizing with the wooden-wind choir in so charm- 

ing a style, the voices interweaving flexibly and 

With a wholly resrful effect; now again waking 

the strings in some passionate reminiscence - 

which calls to mind the strokes of fate in *‘Kg- | | 
mont,’'—every change of tancy is that gracious | | 
and natural, so free from bizarre effects or tor- | | | 
tuous modulations® that the hearer ig possessed 
with the keenest delight. 

It is impossible to take in the Symphony con- 
templatively; after the first movement is well 
underway and the effect ot the constant changes 
in instrumentation is upon one, the listener sits 
expectant and delighted, There is no mood for 
quiet; even the Adagio, though containing the 
Sweetest melodies of the work, moves from forte 
to piano so continually, the undercurrent is so 
vital that it does uot allow the tension to lesson 
for an instant. The results which follow the 
changing use of some Slavonic melodies, both in 
the first and final movements, are calculated te 
enhance one’s admiration for Dyordk’s skill, i 
while the fancy which bids his return | Hi 
to ove while another was just being | iit 
developed is as transparent as it seems inex- th 
haustible. We shall want to hear the Sym. 
phony again—it is necessary, and would proye | 
very welcome; then it will be possible, perhaps, 


L. v. Beethoven, 
Joh. Seb, Bach, 
H. Berlioz, 


Ant. Dvorak, 
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Seconp Boston SympHony ConcoEeRt.—The 
more important details of the Second. Boston 
Symphony concert given in Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, had indeed been carefully 
prepared, yet in connection with their fulfilment 
there were one or ‘two unfortunate disappoint- 
ments. The Dvyo1ak symphony in D major 
produced such a favorable impression here last 
February that great expectations were no doubt 
entertained for the composer’s second symphony | 
in D miner. While the external structure of |. 
this work would appear ata first hearing to be 
all that a musician could wish, it yet is some- | 
what evident that its various movements are too 
replete with scholasticisms. No such impression 
might have been derived from the weird and 
grotesque scherzo movement, and here as ine 


other parts of the work it would Paice rg | 


laborious study and learning have guided 
the pen of its author, but it is yet difficultto 


determine wherein the symphony is spiritually | | 


suggestive of any such spontanety as would have 
demanded its creation. Surely its opening alle- | 

o, so far from affording any evidences of its | 

aving been inspired, might naturally. have been | 
incited by just some such painful disturbance | 
as would have made its composer a fit subject 
for a country doctor. At times the work seems 
actually overflowing with a heaving, yearning, 
weltering, and withal a mildly chaotic mass of 
tones that are well-nigh intolerable in their treat- 
ment of all musical feeling and susceptibility. 

The second disappointment in the concert was 
contributed by the soloist. Fraulein Lehmann 


had rendered but a few measures of the well- 
_ known aria from Fidelio before it became evident | 


that something was wrong. Her tones were | 
painfully and unremittingly untrue, and slic 
dragged her fortamento down to the level of an 
insufferable drawl, all of which faults with others 
that were equally pronounced, affording abupd 

ant testimony that the great artist was not her- 


self, but was suffering from a severe indisposi- 


tion. Nor was Mile. Lehmann any the more 
fortunate in her Jabored attempt to do justice to 
the great aria from Berlioz’s “Faust,” though 
the audience did not fail to pay a very just and 
earnestly bestowed tribute to her reputation in 
the applause she received. 

The remaining works in the programme—ex- 
ecuted with weil-nigh every quality desirable in 
an orchestra, such as fire, firmness, delicacy and 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS, 
vREe aN 


t BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the second concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was as 
follows: | 
Wagner: Overture to “Die Meistersinger.”’ | i 

thoven ; ,bcena and Aria “Abscheulicher,” from 


Bach: Three Sonata Mo 
by W. Gericke. : sind scored for orchestra 
: , ea t 7 
“The Damnation of Foutee YS” ee 
mie oo Symphony No. 2, in D minor, op. 70 (first 


Miss Lilli Lehmann was the singer. 

The sounding-board experiment over the stage 
has been carried farther than at the. first con- 
cert. It is still but an experiment, which 
will have to be tested thoroughly before 
the present rough structure makes way for 
amore finished and sightly one. The main, if not 
the only, object of this experiment is to find a 
means of making orchestral music sound as well 
to listeners on the floor of the hall as it has here- 
tofore to those in the galleries. That the primary 
defect in the hall, its inordinate size, will ever 


wholly be overcome by any acoustical appliance | 


may well be doubted. The hall is too large for 
any orchestra of normal numerical strength to be 


really effective in. Still there may be some rea- 


sonable hope of making the seats on the floor at 


|| had bad colds, and this time she came { 
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Miss Lehmann seems fated to have bad ln 
Boston. Both times she was here’ last vce es : 


bles of the sort seem mere child’s play. Her 
pearing at all was no mean piece of heroism. Say- 


| ing, however, a certain dryness of tone ‘and 
|} & Corresponding lack of magnetic gquali- 
ty, her singing betrayed but little of the 
labored. - 


disadvantage under which — she 
No .one but a _ thoroughly great 


artist 


could have sung at all under the circumstances, 
It was by sheer force of will and perfect vocal.art 
that she pulled herself through. By the way, the 
playing of the quartet of horns and bassoon in’ the 
“Fidelio” air was so.perfect as to call for especial — 
mention. The next programme’ is: Rietz, concert 


overture, op. 7; Joachim, Hungarian concerto for 


violin, op. 11 (first movement); Henry H. Huss, 
rhapsody for pianoforte and orehestra; Beethoven, 


Symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60. Mr. Franz 


Kneisel will be the violinist and Mr. Huss the 


pianist. . 
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exceedingly hard to decide, as yet, how far the 1. 


present experiment goes toward gaining this ob- | (Fide 


jett. It certainly did seem on Saturday even- 
ing as ifthe tone of the orchestra sounded 
more concentrated and brilliant on the floor than 
it used to, while the effect in the galleries was 
quite as good as formerly. But just how much of 
the seeming improvement was real, and how much 
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effective at first, does not inspire one with per- |} | 


fect faith in its lasting power. After on] - 
gle hearing of a long and elaborate Subipottten te 
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above all unity of effect—were Wagner’s Overture 
to the Mastersingers of Nuremburg, and three 
sonata movements of Bach, arranged for orches- | 
tra by Herr Gericke, and performed here for the | 
first time since last season. | 
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- its companion in D, but much less profound; it 


to writé from a more formal standpoint, and | 
stimate the workmanship rather than the : 
It seems a more spontaneous work than 


is sketched simpler and means less. We had at 


first the impression that it lacked dignity, that 
‘its Slayonic core was an allurement rather than 
an incentive; but its performance left so de- 
_fightful an impression that we pass the diagno- | 


sis and trust only te the scanning. The sym- | 
‘phony seemed to receive perfect treatment at 
Mr. Gericke’s hands. Im its instrumentation it is 
an invitation to the best orchestras; as individ. | 
ual performers, by groups, or as a unit, the, 
work repays from any point of approach. 
Dyorak’s use of the wooden-wind is marked | 
by great delicacy; he | 
horns that purely and meaningly that endears 
‘him to every man who rolls the corno over his 
wrist. His manner in climaxes is less direct, 
although it is amply effective; his restless style, 
as before indicated, does not allow one to antici-— 
pate or even comprehend a climax before some | 
orchestral crash announces it. The horn players, | 
particularly the first horn, the lower woods, and | 
the fiute ail did excellently; in point of emphasis | 
the double basses were splendid, and, aided by 
ib6é marked accentuation and pointing of the | 
ibythms, an appreciation of the work. : 
If ene began to praise the violins and the ’cel- 
los after their fine work in both the Scherzo and 
Adagio, it would be difficult to rest within | 


the Jimits of the column. it is sufficient to | 


; 


‘say they formed the conductor’s best reli- | 


ance, and gave to the Symphony that 
suréness and fiexv.ibility of utterance that 
be surely bad deserved. The performance of 
the overture to ‘‘Die Meistersinger,”’ because of 
its Sonorousness and great breadth, made one 
almost wish the small orchestras would never 
again touch it. Mr. Gericke’s sonata movements 
were playec for the secend time, They are ar- 
ranged with solicitude for the composer, and 
present a happy contrast both in movement and 
use Of instrumental device. They were well re- 
_ ceived by the audience. Miss Lehmann was very 
welcome. It was found she was suffering from 
a@ ssvere cold, which, while it did net cloud nor 


diminish her style, did seriously affect her qual-_ 


ity of voice and impair her method. Sheisa 


finé and commanding singer; her stage presence | 


‘is perfect in its dignity and repose. The hope which 


es through the great aria of Beethoven: the | 
r of Marguerite’s love as told in the im- | 
@ pages of Berlioz’ ‘‘Faust,’’ were alike | 


‘most potent in their effect upon the great audi- 
ence which heard her, But we are sure that 
‘Lebmann is larger than the concert stage. She 
is hampered by it because it is unnatural, and 
not until we see her as Isolde, as Gretchen or 


as Elizabeth will she fully satisfy. She was | 


alled twice after each aria. 


writes for the, 


| 
| 
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Seconp Boston SympuHony ConcEert.—The 


more important details of the Second Boston | 


Symphony concert given in Music Hall last, 
Saturday evening, had indeed been carefully 
prepared, yet in connection with their fulfilment | 
there were one or two unfortunate disappoint- | 
ments. The Dyorak symphony in D major | 
produced such a favorable impression here last | 
February that great expectations were no doubt | 


entertained for the composer’s second symphony 


in D miner. While the external structure of 
this work would appear ata first hearing to be 
all that a musician could wish, it yet is some- 
what evident that its varicus movements are too 
replete with scholasticisms. No such impression 
might have been derived from the weird and 
vrotesque scherzo movement, and here as. in 
other purts of the work it would appear that 
laborious study and learning have guided 
the pen of its author, but it is yet difficult to 
determine wherein the symphony is spiritually 
suggestive of any such spontanety as would have 
demanded its creation. Surely its opening alle- 
ero, so far from affording any evidences of its 
having been inspired, might naturally have been 
incited by just some such paintul disturbance 
as would have made its composer a fit subject 
for a country doctor. At times the work seems 
actually overflowing with a heaving, yearning, 
weltering, and withal a mildly chaotic mass ot 
tones that are well-nigh intolerable in their treat- 
ment of all musical feeling and susceptibility. 

The second disappointment in the concert was 
contributed by the soloist. Fraulein Lehmann 
had rendered but a few measures of the well- 
known aria from Fidelio before it became evident 
that something was wrong. Her tones were 
painfully and unremittingiy untrue, and slic 
dragged her fortamento down to the level of an 
insufferable drawl, all of which faults with others 
that were equally pronounced, aifording abund 


ant testimony that the great artist was not her- 


self, but was suflering from a severe indisposi- 
tion. Nor was Mile. Lelimann any the more 
fortunate in lier Jabored attetiupt to do justice to 


the great aria from Berlioz’s ‘‘kaust,” though | 
the audience did not fail to pay a very just and | 


earnestiy bestowed tribuie to her reputation in 
the applause she received. 

The remaining works in the program me—ex- 
ecuted with weil-nigh every quality desirable in 
an orchestra, such as fire, firmness, delicacy anc 
above all unity of effect—were Wagnevr’s Overture 
to the Mastersingers of Nuremburg, and three 
sonata movements of bach, arranged for orclies- 
tia by Herr Gericke, and performed here for the 
first time since last season. 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1886. 


© efewsee 


CONCERTS, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the second concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was as 
follows: 

Wagner: Overture to “Die Meistersinger.” 


we ren: , pcena and Aria “ Abscheulicher,”’ from | 


‘Fidelio. 


Bach: Three Sonata Movements, scored for orchestra 
by W. Gericke. 


“The Damnation of Faust. 


wes . Symphony No.2, in D minor, op. 70 (first 
ime). 


Miss Lilli Lehmann was the singer, 

The sounding-board experiment over the stage 
has been carried farther than at the first con- 
cert. It is still but an experiment, which 
will have to be tested thoroughly before | 
the present rough structure makes way for 
a more finished and sightly one. The main, if not 
the only, object of this experiment is to finda 
means of making orchestral music sound as well 
to listeners on the floor of the hall as it has here- 
tofore to those in the galleries. That the primary | 
defect in the hall, its inordinate Size, will ever | 
wholly be overcome by any acoustical appliance 
may well be doubted. The hall is too large for 
any orchestra of normal numerical Strength to be 
really effective in. Still there may be some rea- 
sonable hope of making the seats on the floor at 
least as desirable as those in the galleries. Itis 


| €xceedingly hard to decide, as yet, how far the 
| present experiment goes toward gaining this ob- 
| Jett. It certainly did seem on Saturday even- 
ing as ifthe tone of the orchestra sounded 
| More concentrated and brilliant on the floor than 
| It used to, while the effect in the galleries was | 


quite as good as formerly. But just how much of | 
the seeming improvement was real, and how much | 
merely fanciful, it would be hard to tell. Still, as 
has been said, there did seem to be an improvye- 


| ment, 


Dvordk’s new symphony is an effective work, 


| but one which, like many Other things which are 
_ effective at first, does not inspire one with per- 
| fect faith in its lasting power, 
| gle hearing of a long and elaborate composition of 


After only a sin- 


this sort, prepared for by amere hurried perusal 
of the score, one can only speak of first impres- 
sions. That there is nothing in this new work | 
which can compare in originality and _ 
vital force with the opening theme of | 
the Composer’s: first Symphony seemed ey- | 
ident enough. That was a stroke of genius | 
such as does not often fall to any composer’s lot. 
A good deal in the later work sounds merely 
theatrical and melo-dramatic, and some parts of 
it, notably in the slow movement, have the flavor 
of a rather self-conscious sentimentality. The 
first Symphony showed more real depth of emo- 
tional life, more Gemiith. But, on the other hand, 
this second Symphony gives the impression of 
greater definiteness of purpose on the composer’s [ 
part, and of better constructive workmanship. It 
'Smuch to be wished that the Symphony be given 


|} No one but a 
Berlioz: Air, “My heart with grief is heavy,” from 


again soon. The playing of the orchestra, both 
in this and in the other humbers on the pro- 
gramme, was superb. The three Bach movements 
were delightful, and the ‘“‘Meistersinger’ overture 
| made an even more brilliant impression than 
usual, : 
Miss Lehmann seems fated to have bad luck in ~ 
Boston. Both times she was here last. season she 
had bad colds, and this time she came fitted out 
with an influenza that made all her previous trou- 
bles of the sort seem mere child’s play. Her ap- 
pearing at all was no mean piece of heroism. Sav- 
ing, however, a certain dryness of tone and 
|@ corresponding lack of magnetic quali- | 
ty, her singing betrayed but little of the 
| disadvantage under which she labored. 
thoroughly great artist 
could have sung at all under the circumstances, 
It was by sheer force of will and perfect vocal art 
that she pulled herself through. By the way, the 
playing of the quartet of horns and bassoon in the 
Fidelio” air was so perfect as to call for especial 
mention. The next programme is: Rietz, concert | 
overture, op. 7; Joachim, Hungarian concerto for 
violin, op. 11 (first movement); Henry H. Huss, 
rhapsody for pianoforte and orehestra; Beethoven, 
Symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 60. Mr. Franz 
Kneisel will be the violinist and Mr. Huss the 
pianist. . 4 


The Symphony Concert. ru 
The programme at the Symphony Coucert Sat- 


y urday night was of such interest as to attract a 


ereat audience, completely filling the Musie Hall, 
and even lining the sides with standing auditors, 
Undoubtedly the fact that Fraulein Lilli Lehmann: 
was the soloist of the evening contributed mostly 
to the large attendance. The programme was as 
follows: R. Wagner, overture, (The Master- 


| 
singers of bebe nl age L. V. Beethoven, Arla, | 
(Fidelio); Job. Seb. Bach, Three Sonata Move- 
ments, arranged for orchestra by W, Gericke: | 
Berlioz, Aria from Damnation of Faust; Ane 
Dvorak, Symphony in D minor, No. 2, op. 70 
(first time.) The sounding board arrangement 
was enlarged so as to Lave wings extend out on 
each side, practically inelosing the orchestra in @ 
box, and shutting off the auditors in the extreme 
end of the balconies both from sight and from clea: | 
hearing of the orchestra. The effect of the music, 
however, in some parts of the hall seemed be. 
bettered. Fraulein Lehmann received an epthusi- 
astic greeting both before and after her solos. 
Her voice did not seem to be in li- 
tion as when she was last 
but for all that the d 
With the clear, 
tempered tones, made her 
enjoyable. Her voice is like 
the velvet glove 
and never hard 
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Music in Boston. 


Boston, October 24, 


HE second of this season’s Symphony Concerts took place 
last evening at Music Hall and the program consisted of the follow- 


ing numbers: 
Vorspiel, ‘* Meistersin 


Aria, from ** Fidelio’ ; ' 
Three sonata movements, arranged for orchestra by Gericke 


Aria, from ‘** Damaation of Faust’’ (**My heart with grief is 
hp PEER a Oe ee PPP ee shies olp dls @a dbo Be Berlioz 


Symphony, D minor, No, 2, op. 70 (first time) Dvorak 

The soloist was Miss Lilli Lehmann. This wascertainly more interesting 
than what we had at the previous concert and the audience seemed to think 
so too, since they were warmer and more hearty in their applause. The 
Wagner number appeared to me the least satisfactory as far as conception is 


ger ie Wagner 
Beethoven 


concerned, Ihe playing of the orchestra was good enough, since all the | 


notes came out clearly, but there was apparently a lack of elasticity in the 
Cempi of the different episodes of the work, which gave to the whole a rather 
rigid and stiffaspect. The beautiful aria, ‘‘O du Abschenlicher,’’ from ‘* Fj- 
delio,” was exquisitely sung by Miss Lehmann and very well accompanied by 
the orchestra, the horns doing especially good work. Her effort was evident- 


ly much enjoyed by those present, as she was repeatedly recalled. I have 
not heard her since she sang in Wagner’s ‘* Nibelungen,’’ at Bayreuth, in 
1876, as it always happened that | was away from Boston when she appeared 
here. Although she sang very finely then and was a general favorite, she 
has since gained wonderfully in breadth of style, warmth of feeling and 
also in volume of voice, 

The three Bach pieces, originally for piano with flute, were delightful, 
being especially enhanced by the excellent scoring of Gericke. This was by 
no means an easy task, as most of the middle voices had to be invented, the 


original being mostly two and three voiced. The symphony being a novelty, - 


was of course a centre of interest to many. It was magnificently played and 
the interpretation was everything that could be desired. Asa composition 
I prefer 1t tothe composer's No, 1. The second theme both of the first and 
last movements is very beautiful, also some of the secondary motives, and the 
form of the whole is concise and well rounded. At the same time there is 
also a good deal of somewhat dry contrapuntal development, more especially 
in the first part, which rather detracts from one's enjoyment of the work. 

When contrapuntal combinations are at the same time melodious, as, for 
instance, with Beethoven, they do not easily weary, but with Dvorak they 
frequently do not sound well and the ear readily tires of continued disson- 
ances, evertheless there are great beauties in the work, which has evi- 
dently emanated from an original mind. 

On Friday last Mr. Otto Bendix, the pianist, gave a successful recital of 
Liszt’s compositions at Bumstead Hall, at which he played, os other 
things, that composer’s first and only sonata. Louis Maas, 
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as the first new thing of the present season, at 1 
the Music Hall concert of Saturday evening. | 


This symphony, which has been called Dvorak’s 
second, because he has so placed it in the list of 


his published works, ought, by good rights, to | 
be khown as his third, as it was only finished © 


( 


about two years ago as a commission for the 


' London Philharmonic Society, before whom it 

was played in April last, the composer directing 
the performance. The opinion is held that the 
_ basis of at least a portion of the work was laid 
_ about a dozen years ago in a scherzo which is in 
Many respects equivalent to that which occn- 
pies the conventional third place among the 


movements, and there have not been wanting 


Critics ready to declare that recognition 


—EE ee 


. self to make the 


_ sidering that the work was 
_ liberally after each movement. 


and popularity have had a deteriorating 
effect upon the composer, so that this 
Scherzo shows the freest thought and 
the best work of all thesymphony. That a fine 
scherzo, gay in thought, lively in spirit and va- 


_Yied in technical treatment, is sure to exhilarate 


and gratify, leaving a durable and favorable im- 
pression, goes without saying, and he must be a 

ard-headed and stony-hearted critic who is 
not sometimes moved by such considerations 
as if he were the veriest of iaymen. To us 


to pronounce quite so autocratically that the 
value of the scherzo outweighs that of the poco 
adagio. It is certain, however, that the sym- 
phony is full of invention, expressed in new 
melodic ideas as well as in unhackneved har- 
monic and instrumental treatment, while it 
seems also to be evident that the composer— 
my with a sense of national pride to be 1n- 
ulged in an opportunity so favorable as that 
afforded him in London—has exerted him- 
Slavonic types 
of phrase and the Slavonic temperament pre- 
ponderant throughout the work. The first and 
fourth movements have much relationship in 
the nervous manner of their opening phrases, as 
well as the almost continuous excitement—or 
rather exaltation, as the French would say—of 
their temper, and will perhaps be less liked 
than will the second, in which there is 
great variety of beautiful and limpid 
melody, or even the third, which, in spite of its 
intricacy and its heavy scoring, has undeniable 
piquancy and unexpeciedness, as well asa 
certain “go” to its odd and irregular 
rhythms. The symphony is only about 
35 minutes long, and if it is not al- 
Ways easy to follow, no good listener 
ought to findany ofitdull. It was read with 
remarkable lucidity and effectiveness for a-first 
presentation, both conductor and orchestra de- 
serving to aivide the applause which the audi- 
ence-——more than usually confident of itself, con- 
all new—bestowed 
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closed at the sides; but this arrangement se 
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to deliver them with a too prosaic positives — 
ness of outline; the penumbra is wanted eve nin- 
a picture all whose colors are tones | vhose iis 
lines notes, and it was probably the loss of this 
which made some parts of the overture sound 
hard and heavy. ye | 
lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet es 
The datutiest last, to nake the end most sweet, — ce 
said Shakespeare’s Bolingbroke, in parting from ~ 
his father, and, so itis, perhaps, not all unco l= 
plimentary that we have withheld until these 
final sentences our echo of the general content-— 
ment with which the announcement of Friulein 
Lilli Lehmann’s engagement for this concert was_ 
received, and of the delighted adinirationand — 


§ 


sincere approval which waited upon all she 


J 
| 
| 
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sang. Her selections were both large ar 
worthy; the prst was of a loftily dona te 
character, being that magnificent scene from the 
lirst act of *‘tidelio,’’ in which Beethoven has 
put into successive strains the fond wife’s horror 
of the treachery plotted against her husband, 
and the hope that breaks upon her gloom; 
the second, . offering something of. 
contrast in its lighter and wmarrower 
style, vet not without «a fond  tonch 
of emotion, was from Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of 
Faust,’ being Margaret’s lament, ‘(My heart 
with grief is heavy.’’ The first of these scenes” 
being an outcome of Pizavro’s revelation of his 


iv 
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' hideous plot to murder Florestanin his dungeon, — 
it seems too soon, after but a single hearing, | “ > P ae 


The other orchestral numbers were two— 


Wagner’s ‘Meistersiinger von Niirnberg”’ over- 
ture and the threeexcerpts from flute ot, violin 
sonatas of the elder 


‘arranged appropriate-_ 


- Lhe apathy of the audtences at the public | 


and beginning with the tempestuous ery, “Ab-- 
scheulicher! Wo eilst du hin ?’’ ouster! 
Whither dost thou hasten?) seems to require 
for its inspiration the contact and the pre+ 
sence of other actors as much as Othello’s 
passionate speeches neod the word and the per-— 
sonal influence of Jago; but Friiulein Lehmann, 
alihough not sounding all the depths of passion 
in the earlier phrases, dimiuished nothing of the 
breadth of the latter part of the recitative or of 
the cali confidence of the air; it was 
a high artististic achievement. ‘She was 
also most happy in the scene from 
Berlioz ; and although here the cold which would 
cloud her voice occasionally was still felt, yet 
she sang the pitiful strains with deep sympa- | 
thetic expression. She-.had the epi 
conscientious accompaniments, and the obbli- 
gato for English horn with which Maree 
air is introduced and followed was au exquisite | 
bit of piaying. EKG 
The next programme is: Rietz’s concert over- 


‘5 


ture, the first movement from Joachim’s ‘Hun 
garian’’ violin concerto,—to be played by Mr. 
Kneisel,—Huss’s Rhapsody for pianoforte and 


orchestra,—the composer taking the solo part,— | 
and Beethoven’s fourth symphony. ot | 
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rehearsals of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
toward Mr. Gericke is one of the curious char- 
acteristics of the present musical season. It 
is not an unusual event for him to take his 
Stand and begin the overture without a single 
sign of recognition from the audience. 
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the most enjoyable portion of the whole work | 
earing, its spirited character and | 


| to a succession of poetical, but 
| phrases rather than a series of complete 
| musical sentences. The beauties of the second 
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The second of the season’s concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra was given at 


? ; 
ah. AT 
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ee 
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4 Music Hall under Mr. Gericke’s direction last. 


evening with Fraulein Lilli: Lehmann, 80- 
prano, as the soloist and the following selec- 
tions as the programme: 

—f f ure be - eee 
Overture—“The Mastersingers of Nurem Te Wagner 
a ey gel bodenaee soaks oer og ap y mene 

hree Sonata movements, arrang or 0 
Wa Wr o MOUs » 6 ies cbs aces codons ..--.-J0h, Seb, Bach 


Aria from “Damnation of Faust’”—'‘My heart with 
grief is heavy.”.... H. Berlioz 


* Symphony in D minor, No. 2, op. 70.......Ant. Dvorak 


The soloist, despite her severe indispo- 


rf sition, fairly shared with the orchestra in 


the honors of the evening, despite the in- 


{ : terest feltin the new Dvorak symphony and 


its admirable presentation by the musicians 
under Mr. Gericke’s baton. Fraulein Leh- 


mann is, all in all, such a satisfying vocalist 


that the delight exvressea by the audience, 


after her numbers, was but anatural result , 


the fair singer 
enthusiastic ap- 


of her efforts, and 
fully merited the 
peur Which followed 
‘few artists would have so successfully sur- 
mounted the difficulties attending the vocal 


numbers in the condition the singer of the 


' evening was In, and her honest efforts to fulfil 


her duties were fully appreciated. In giving 
io the jyulic his symphony in D 
minor No. 2 of ins published works 
of this character, the composer, Dvorak, 
has made ample atonement for the 
presentation of his first symphony heard here 
under Mr. Henschel’s direction in the sym- 
phony season of 1883-84. The symphony in D 
minor was written for and first heard at 
the concert of the London Philharmonic 
Society, under the composer’s direction, in 
April, 1885, and has already hada hearing in 
this country under Mr. Thomas’ direction, It 
is essentially Slavonic in its leading 
themes, and eould not have been 
written by other than a composer 
familiar with the peculiarities of the folk 
songs and national melodies of this people. 
The first movement ig the least interesting of 
the four which make up the work, as in this 
Opening portion of the symphony the com- 
poser has introduced a succession of quaint 
musical ideas, which are frequently left in- 
complete and without a logical sequence, 
Eveu the clear reading of this movement by 
Mr. Gericke fatled to give it any definite 
musical rH and left an impres- 
Sion upon the hearer of having listened 
isjointed, 


movetmnent poco adagio are many and of a de- 


_ lightful character, affording an ever pleasing 


variety In orchéstral combinations. and the 
scoring is rich in changeful colorings. The 
scberzo is marked by some of the composer’s 
strongest peculiarities and the intricacies of 
extendea study to discover 


their beauty. The finai allegro is 


upon a first 
the vigorous fashion in which its leading 
themes are treatea making its hearing a’ 
source of gratification to even the most con- 
servative musician. The symphony is one of 
the very few modern works of this 
class which seem worthy a second hear- 
ing. Mr. Gericke’s arrangements, heard for 
a second time, might well have been omitted 


her selections 
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‘will, {n time, pay some ‘attention to. 
: ires of the very large majority of the 
6000 to 6000 patrons who assist in. 
maintaining these concerts, and do 
not appreciate the music which finds 
favor with the advance guard. The work 
of the orchestra was thoroughly good through- 
out the evening, and the presentation of tbe 
Wagner overture was a masterly effort. Some 
wings have been addea to the temporary —__ 
soundins board, which shut off a section of 
the balcony on either side of the hall, but 
they appear to give no further improvement 
to the acoustics of the hall. Rik 
Qo wie 


Boston Symphony Concerts. 


The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
atiracted avery large audience. Since the preceding con- 
cert the sides of the structure supporting the soundin 


—————— em 


_ board had been boarded in, by way of further exper}. 


/ Ment upon the acoustics of the hall. 


Again, we found | 
no ap, reClable change for the better, but, on the oon- 


trary, thought that the tones of the brass instruments | 


seemed muffled, and that the flutes and bassoons were 
unfavorably affected by the new arrangement. The | 
concert opened with Wagner’s “ Meistersingers” oyer. 
tur., which was played with wonderful clearness | 


, and precision, and with a cleancut emphasis that) 
almost gave a mean ng to the queer counterpoint 


near the middle of the work. The three sonata move- 


_ ments by Bach, arra: ged for orchestra by Mr. Gericke, | 
were heard for a seco..d time, and with renewed admi- | 
, ration for the skilful and effective manner in which they | 


_ has been scored. 
minor, 
confess that 


thing had been exhausted to tlresomeness. 


Dvorak’s second symphony, in D. | 
the concert. We must frankly . 
we could make nothing out of it| 
from a single hearing, except a restless groping | 
after something that was never grasped; brief | 
themes twisted and tortured over and over 
again until every possible way of saying the same | 
The firet’ 
movement is particularly dry and dull, although it has 
now and then a brilliant and impressive moment, and 
its orchestration is always interesting. In this part of 


ended 


the symphony asin the other movements, the COm po- 
| Ser’s intention is never made entirely clear. Lhe adagio | 


‘C mposer is attempting to 


has some-lovely phrases, but here, too, it 1s difficult to | 
determine what it means as a whole, and what the 
say. The scherzo is, 
the best feature of the syinphony, especially in ite first 
part, which is brilliant, original and striking in rhyth- 
mical devices and inspiriting generally. The trio, how- 
ever, is dull, dry and gropivg again, showing an im- 


mense expenditure of ingenuity and of extreme effort to 


reach nowhere in particular. The finale has but little 
in it that excites deep consideration. A second hear- 
i g may possibly make some modification in the judg- 
ment we have here expressed of the work, but we 
uvubt if any number of hearings would cause it 
appear in any other light than a monotonous, unin- 
spired, and unsatisfying symphony. It is decidedly 
a great faliing off from the composer’s first symphony, 
as far a6 clearness, freshness, graceful origin. 
ality, and interest are concerned. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that it was read and played 
with the highest finish of style and perfection of orches- | 
tral technique. The soloist was Fraulein Lilli Leh 

mann, who sang the great “Abscheulich” aria from 


“Fidelio,” and the air “My heart 
'from Berlioz’s 


concert is **Concert Overture,” op. 7. 
garian Concerto” (first movement), Joachim; ag 
sody for piano forte and orchestra, Henry H. Huse, in 
which tne composer will perform the plano part, and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No.4. The svloist will be Mr. 


J. Rietz; “Hup- 


Franz Kneigei. 
from the programme and their place supplied | 
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NCERTO For VIOLIN, op. 11. 


‘ERT OVERT 
SOLOIST: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


| 


( 
(Piano part by the Composer. ) 


PROGRAMME 
(First movement 


SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 4, op. 60. 
Allegro ma non troppo.— 


Adagio; Allegro vivace.— 
Adagio.—Allegro vivace,— 


x 
HUNGARIAN CO 


CON 
The Piano used is a Steinway. 


Ill. CONCK 


SEASON 1 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 380TH 


Boston Music Hall. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


TIGHT BINDING 


JUL. RIETZ. 

J. JOACHIM. 
HENRY H. HUSS. 
L. v. BEETHOVEN. 
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A New Composition, Mr. Kneisel 
in Joachim’s Concerto. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of the third of the series was: | 


Rietz. 
Joachim, 


Concert overture, op, 7. 


, for violin, op, 11. 
Henry H. Huss. Rhapsody for pianoforte and orchestra. 
Beethoven. Symphony in B fiat, No. 4, op. 60. 

The personal element predominates here and 
jn an interesting manner. There was evident 
expectation in view of Mr. Kneicel’s perform- 
ance, and towards the new composition of Mr. 
Huss there was decided interest. In accepting 
the Rhapsody Mr. Gericke has shown his good- 
will toward native composers; the act is timely 
and acceptable in the highest degree to all 
Americans who believe their countrymen can 
write music which deserves presentation through 
tbe best mediums. Mr. Gericke’s attitude wall 
win him the gratitude of a more than local cor- 
siituency. Itis, however, less natural for him, 
who has been in the country but two years, to 
leod a hand in the cause of American music thao 
it would have been in the orchestral leader who 
has heretofore received his entire support from, 
and gained his splendid prestige in, America; 
but Mr. Thomas’s omissions, quite past tucall- 


ing, will prove Mr. Gericke’s gain, and the , 
American composer need not feel at all con- 


cerned that his compositions will lose one jot 
in being interpreted by the Buston Symphony Or- 
chestra. It is rather amusing, though, to find the 


New York men coming to Boston for an outlet 


for their manuscripts; of course Mr. Van der 


Stucken is always their loyal champion, but he , 
is still on the edge of affairsin New York, not | 


First t of Hungaria Concerto /t 4 
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vege of gasps 2 o ian ng one ns one V My ae 4 
og ‘the new school of ‘Ameeeal 
\ cians. Mr. Huss is skilful in instro 
tation, and theugh he seldom fails to recc 
nize the natural limits of the instrament f 
which he is writing, we remember a . 
"phrase for the celli where he seemed to forg gat . 


but his general treatment of the sriogh 


. scholarly and refined. Throughout the Rha; 
the orchestra is treated mezzo forte, and whit 
the composer does not invite the wooden 


certainly is not afraid of them, as the scoring 
for the full orchestra is by no means timid. The 
pianoforte part is least interesting, its individr- 


ality being less pronounced, while the effect of 


the performance ef nearly all ensemble passages 
was hardly fortunate. Judged by his perform. 
ance of his own music Mr. Huss plays the piaao- 
forte creditably, but is not especia'ly a pianist. 
His appearance is that of a man with a purpose, 
and the audierce cordially applauded at theclose 
of the Rhapscedy. 

Mr. Kneisel, the virtuoso and the artist are 
one and the same. Joachim’s Concerto strikes a 
different key from that heretofore touched by 
our concert master, who in bis work of last sea-_ 
son was emphatically a Beethoven player, | 
Though he lacks somewhat the necessary mag: | 
uetism aod power to interpret the harsher and 
more rugged modera school, Mr. Kneisel’s per- 
formance was yet @ brilliant one. The Concerto, © 
written by the greatest violinist of the day, 
must be an absorbing wouk to the performer; 
its difficulties are such that the mere ex- 
ecutant is amply repaid for studying if, ' 
while having both strength and breadth of | 
thought, the artist is also equally compen- 
sated. Asa display of technique, Mr. Kneisel’s — 
performance was notable, and notonly inthe . 
cadenza but in the oft repeated succession of notes - 
rising.by semitones in some fine climax was it @- 


— ere 


yet at the seat of power which he seems in many 
ways fitted to occupy. 


eo 2a owe 


marked achievement. At its close he was thrice : 
recalled. Space does not permit that mention ~ 


a  — 


Mr. Huss, who played the pianoforte part of 
his Rhapsody at the Saturday cuncert, is quitea 
young man, a New Yorker, who from a period 
of pupilage at the pianoforte with his father, 
went to Munich to study composition under 
_Rheinberger. He continued the study of the 
- pianoforte also, but doubtless Rheinberger set 
the longest and the hardest lessons. His com- 
position, like those of Arthur Whiting and H. 
W. Parker, his classmates, was honored by 
being performed under Rheinberger’s direction. 
Though the rhapsedy form might have permit- 
ted a more elastic use of material, more orizi- 
nality than the overture, Mr. Huss has not de- 
parted from accepted ways, but deferred toa 
methodical arrangement of bis matter, exercis- 
ing his eriginality more in what he says than 
how he says it. The whole of the first part is 


of the Overture and Bymphony which their per- 
formance deserve. Rietz’s music is very much 
like one of Governor Robinson’s speeches, cor- 
rect and suave and well worth hearing. Barring 
some little inequalities of attack, the Symphony 
was finely played; but the adagie of the intro- 
duction and the adagie which follows the allegre 
vivace were not alike in tempo, the beautifal 
middle movement seeming a little distrait, We 
are now accustomed to the whir of a Beethoven 
allegro even if itbe marked non troppe, but it 
represents a transition from our youthful fancy 
when we could feel as well as hear it. The next 
programme will be wholly orchestral and in- | 
clude two novelties—Serenade in A major, op. 

16, for wind instruments, violas, celli, peyptns < 
trabasses, by Brabms; Legends, op. 59 (four 
movements), Dverak; Volkmann’s symphony in 
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in sonata form, and throughout the work the 


D minor, and Cherubini’s ‘‘Anacreon”’ overture. 
Pianofore and erchestra being treated homogen- : ! 
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eo te A t «+ several times enthusiastically recal 
goed SAE Music. Lidilode . ‘The highly attractive and well made overture 
by Rietz ett the orchestra at a fine advant- 
age, as iu” in li A erry the ue det hn 
s ony. ‘hroughout the evening the playin; 
Tummp Boston Srmruony CONcER?. a irae remarkable “or the mastery and precision in 
inclemency of the weather did not prevent the ‘constant attendance upon its ensemble, so that 
regular patrons of the symphony concerts from whether ritennti or accelerandi were made, 
turning out en masse on Saturday evening. ~The whether the volume of tone was muted to the 


_ softest pianissimo, or rendered vigorous and 
programme was as follows: Julius Rietz—Con ae ful, thn cfict iad’ alaar’ an that’ of b”imaas, 


cert Overture, op. 7; Joh. Joachim—First Move- terly and artistic one. man’s power, rich in musi- 
ment of Hungarian Concerto for violin, op. 11; cal feeling, and impelling the simultaneous re- | 
Henry H. Huss—Rhapsodie for pianoforte and sponse of a well-nigh ideal orchestra. ca sid 

orchestra; L. V. Beethoven—Symphony in aA el 


+d y 
“rds ella 


flat, No. 4, op. 60. | The Symph ony Cone , | a 


The novelty on the programme was the Huss | fe i ‘ 
rhapsodie. The piano part was played by the | Kneisel Soloist. iva We 


ard of nobilty and elevation. Mr. Kneisel was 
recalled. F 
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be possessed of a great many musical ideas’ Boston Symphony orchestra, at M sic. fall ‘ 
which have been profoundly developed is un- lastevening, under Mr. Gericke’s direction, 
doubtedly true; but, asa whole, it bears evidence attracted a large audience, and mueh 0 pec 
of there having been too much straining after interest of the occasion centred in te ap-. 
effect on the composer’s part, and with no better. Pearance of Mr. Franz Kneisel, the ¢ pat iH 
eR Nett 
evening’s programme. Mr. Kneisel chose as 
externals of musical art. . 6 8 Pros piioiks of 
The moments are by no means few andfar yy aran concerto for violin, op. 11, which | 
dull as it is original, though this perhaps were years, The faultless technical skill of the: 
paying too high a compliment to its originality. player found ample opportunities in the pi ; 
and able musician, there seems altovether too: thoroughly artistic work done by Mr. K 2 isel 
much the matic development in his rhapsodie fully justified the enthusiasm shown by the: 
is difficult of belief that there could have been tone lacks the largeness and bre: ith of 
any other intense enjoyment derived from the’ gtyie demandea to give an entirely 
artificial orchestration, and from an orchestral gion, but nis work is so admirable ip other 
performance that was in all respects interesting. ways thar this failing is not a prominent one, 
-in its appearance, but it was in such an isolated Much neglected American composer ai 
Sositton ‘that it seemed to stand outin promi- @4tly stage of the season’s scheme ro 
must be discouraging to the many competent 
‘The talent that Mr. Huss possesses for writing eager for a hearing here, to find a 
vagary and doing it at length, and now and lace given in these concerts. to Mr 
‘impressive. Mr. Huss has evidently studied forte and orchestra,” with the composé * 
: than a student’s exercise, and the compe 
while he affords a significant suggestion of his jnterpretation of the pianoforte ore | 


a cee 
composer. That this work indicated Mr. Huss to The third of the season’s concerts bythey 
1a ie Wei { 
Jk bM0 © 
batt op 
i - master of t A of. 
result than that which has to do with the mere 9 he orchestra, as the soloist : u 
his selection the first movement of Joachil 
i i : Ace 
between when Mr. Huss’ music seems quite as ras not neen heard here for a number of 
While Mr. Huss is undeniably a very steriing entation of this difficult composition, and th 4 
+ ' - 2 ay Falee,. ; 
for the actual amount of music at its basis. It audience at its conclusion. This player S 
work than that which was derived from it8  gatistactory serfornihice of uae comin 
Once in a while a well-defined melody would put Itis gratifying to find a recognition o 
nence like an oasis in an apparently endless .8T@mmes arranged by Mr. Gericke, Dubey 
desert. pianists and composers of this country, 
then, but seldom doing it musically, is very enry H, Huss’ “Rhapsody for x 
deans TS 
musical composition with unremitting zeal, yet atthe piano. The composition is little more” 
partiality for imitating the more extravagant that of an indifferent amateur. Mr. Huss isa 


aspirations of the modern school of composers, - native of New York and still lacks a quaru “a 
he is also careful and painstaking in notfor- Of a century’s experience upon the’ frsly A Oe 
getting to repeat himself. The effect of his piano eee. bs = Ray oe f ato op. 7, by Jul” 
playing was considerably marred by the stiffness ji 2Ge’one of its brlebtes the’ Prone 
: ghtest features, being an 
of his fingers, though if he were to devote himself gdgmirable composition, both in form al 
to the study of some better exeraises than such as treatment. The eomposer’s name is) elde x ‘ 
are contained in his rhapsodie, he might at least seen upon local programmes, but such @ 
attain a far more creditable position for himself, Work as the overture of the even ng is a 
| as a planist than as a composer. | coh of Bai less especially when 
| Mr. Kneisel was the soloist in the Joachim tote Pagal or on thib ooehal gga Braap “F 
concerto. The eminent violinist played finely. tne seethoven symphonies ended the even- 
It is none the less true that his interpretation ing‘s programme and gave delight to all, the 
failed to penetrate the heroic character of the abbey movements bei iyed with f; 
composition deeply enough or with enough of # @ 
assion, energy and fire, to do it full justice. 


is performance was extraordinarily able in maj n, 


4 


a 


points of grace, elegance, subtlety, refinement, tah, 4 OB. 3G, SE ae df natnne 
facility and technical command. It only feli egends, op : nib 
short of perfection when measured by the stand- Ar Dye 
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_ | and showed evidence of. careful work, and of 
| intelligent comprehension of orchestral effect; 
. 4 the harmony also should not be forgotten; in 
” Jt required a good deal of courage to go out of | many places it was rich, romantic, and 1 n0rou yhly 
doors such a night as last Saturday, but, neverthe- | effective and musicianly.. In resuming, we wi a 
less,a goodly number of Boston people showed | come Mr. Huss with pleasure to the ranks of 
their devotion to the great cause of good music | American composers, in which he a 
and their appreciation of the divine art by nearly | high position, if he continues the 
filling Music Hall to hear a programme entirely 
composed of instrumental music. Such stormy 
weather as we had is apt to interfere seriously, not 
| only with the spirits and enthusiasm of an audi-. 
| ence, but also with the strings of the orchestra. 
But in neither instance was the influence of the 
weather noticeable when the concert opened with Ger 
| Rietz’s carefully written concert overture. This is = 
a work that appeals more to the musician than to 
the dilettante; it is well-balanced, to some extent its, 
melodious, and the composer trudges steadily in B : 
| the well-beaten classical track. There is a deal Th oston Symphony Concerts. 
of vigor, too, about the writing, but originality | tra esa manic os ake od aol geen Ba ag Nel 7 ne 
either in themes or orchestration is wanting. The : 


was not as large as at the previous concerts, the unfa-| 
orchestra have rarely played better than they did 


’ lew, § 


= >. > - 2 ~ - ~_ 
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'—yorable weather of course influencing the diminished 
in this number, which was specially adapted to attendance. The performauces opened with Reitz’s flne 


concert overture, op. 7, Which is well known here, but 
which never bad a ciearer and more brilliant 
this occasion. The novelty 


apsody for pianoforte 
and orchestra by Mr. Henry H. Huss of New York, who 


abroad under Kheinberger. The 


bring out the peculiar excellencies of Mr. 


Gericke’s leading. The yiolins took their rapid ] performance than on 


figures with neatness 
the brass performed 
alloted to them 


and precision, 
the light 
in a 


himself before the audience, showing that he is 
still the favorite that he was last year. In some 
respects, the Hungarian concerto of Joachim is 
just the'piece to show off Mr. Kneisel’s ability, and 
in others, not; in all that.concerns musicianly 
phrasing, clear and correct execution, finished 
technique, Mr. Kneisel’s rendering was superb; 
but in those very particulars which make the 
concerto different from other violin concertos, in 


and | of the concert was a Rh 
work | 


steady manner. has been studying 


work is regular in form and is exceediagly well wr it- 
Mr. Kneisel was well received when he presented | Bly . 


ten. The instrumentation is admirable in variety of 
color. itis sometimes cloudy, particularly in the wind 
lostruments, but thatis an inevitabie result of inex- 
perience. The work is not always clear in idea; in 
fact its ideas are searcely large enough for the ambi- 
tious treatment to which they have been subjected; but, 
it is musicianly in spirit and character, and its aspira- 
tions are artistic and elevated. As the effort of a youn 
man it is full of promise and may be cordially praised. 
The piano part is not very prominent; in truth, the piano 


is used as a part of the orchestra rather than as a solo 


instrument, and has so little effect and influence on the 


| Composition as a whole that it could almost be omit- 
ted without leavine any murked emptiness in 
_ the score, except in a few places where it is heard un- 
accompanied. Mr. Huss played the piano part clearly 


the flavor of national music, in the quaint and 
mournful themes, in the peculiar characteristics 
of the Hungarian music, Mr. Kneisel did not seem 


at home. This can hardly be cailed a fault; 
it was simply a lack that was felt, perhaps, 
as much in the orchestral as in tho solo 
part. Apart from this, Mr. Kneisel is to bé 
congratulated on the excellent finish of his play- 
ing, which indeed was thoroughly appreciated by 
the audience, who enthusiastically gave the artist 
a double recall. ‘The second soloist was Mr. Henry. 
H. Huss, although for some mysterious reason his 
name did not appear on the programme as soloist; 
perhaps the management thought it was 
enough satisfaction for the ambition of a rising 


American that his name should be mentioned ' 
once. To judge from last night’s performance, || 4 


Mr. Huss’s merits as a composer excel his ability 


, sweet and delicate her 


and with self-possession, and it is to be presumed 
with all the effect which, as the composer, he deemed 
necessary. The rhapsody was heartily applauded, and 
Mr. Huss recalled. ‘The concert ended with a delight- 


" ful performance of Beethoven’s fourth symphony, the 


orchestra playing from beginning to end with the most 


~ absolute beauty and refinement of style. The soloist 
4 was Mr. Franz Knueisel, who was received enthusiasti- 
, cally. He played the first movement of Joachim’s 


and with ex- 
of technique, pasty of in- 

phiasing, «an musicianly 
warmth of expression. His 
however, proved scarcely 
large enough and broad enongh to do the fullest justice 
to the work, or to develop its more sturdily vigorous 
ualities. His performance, however, was 80 finished 
as to richly merit the hearty app)ause and the recall he . 


Hungarian Concerto for violin, 
quisite perfection 
tonation, 
breadth 


grace of 
and 


: : § obtained for it. The programme for the next concert 
his work would probablyjhave | |1s: Overture * Anacreon ;” Cherubini; Serenade for 
sssion had the piano part been }) wind instruments, celli and contrabass!, Brahms (first 

The rhay itself, a {| time), Legend, Op. 59, Dvorak (first time), and Volk- : 
De PARE i CE re | or symphony in D minor. There will be no soloist. 
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THEATRES AND  SHEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 


-  @he programme of ‘the third: concert, given. in 
» the Music Hall last Saturday evening, ings Sie. 
. lows: 
| @Rietz: Concert Overture in A, op. y 
ny «voachim: mangarien | pence or Violin, op, 12 (first 
‘ ae * ‘Henry H. Huss: "Rhapsody for Pianoforte and Or- 


a a ‘Beethoven: $ Symphony No-4, in B-flat, op. 60. 
“ . ‘Mr. Frank Kneisel was the violinist, ape Mr. 
. Henry H. Huss the pianist. 


% The Rietz overture has not been heard here 

1%. since the old Harvard Musical days, when it used 

* tobe somewhat of a favorite. It is certainly one 

ound ~©f the freshest and best orchestral pieces by a 

or 0, be - “minor composer of the past generation; and, if it 
ong seem to have less individuality than it did fifteen 
ay ‘own or twenty years ago, the beauty of its themes 
if ~ and the excellence of its construction make it 

Still pleasant to listen to. It is, moreover, histori- 


nOst : ys dng on thence to a liv nd more cheer. MMBsOll Plays it, ONG CO! soe nal 3 musical Germany was under the influence of Men- 
hat Siesecoies ‘whiah bt ghee igi ance Peg idk: Sune ae § not presen is | : sel’s bea . -delssohn,.\Weber and Spohr at the time when 
ett ah ompedl at ince si SA. given, the in pout n new forn ; port BNE BRCIT-SODSIMIVOS POrlorm Ry Rietz wrote it, and how little Schumann’s oa 
Ss iy wig aggro ges + of expression. With © ain i F og A oe) * mpagt 9 ce had then begun to make itself felt. 

which all were acous: et ana} an is & i syetemgend ane Overture a norous and ’s Hungarian concerto still impresses one as 

ble’ answer was made |'cot ntearpoint shown in . arrangement, ; dig! appeal. e brass instrux _ B; holaing the first place among the violin concertos 

1 movements or small | which even gives in one place a bit ol | which, caug then by ) _press” that have been written since Mendelssehn’s in £ 

me gue, Ine Par | ently leads into the fall } rea ade - sminor. Some of the other modern concertos may 

‘Show at times more impressive thematic material, 

and far greater conciseness of exposition, but 

of few, if any, of them are so stout and coherent in 

| oli: ‘construction, and they all fall behind it in ‘one 

an acce hte C ‘important respect. Since the Mendelssohn 

via pe nd num ve , Concerts, the Hungarian is the only one of con- 

g like Beeshoven after ” spicuously high character in which the normal, | 

ay sure Bt ie con _ :matural relations are. preserved between the solo 

s other. reat mod, _ instrument and the orchestra. It is essentially 

8 his be ns | l}vand thoroughly a violin concerto, and in it we 

: ste ereare deel, for once, that the solo violin is really the 

Mayr 2  seading spirit throughout. In other modern con- 

ibe certos one feels half the time that the solo part is 

- ‘written in an entirely perfunctory way, even in 

passages where it is most prominent, that the 

composer is all the while secretly wishing it to the 

renee, and longing for the: moment when he can 

me. wmake play with his full orchestra. In the Hunga- 

. ad. mwian concerto one never feels this; it is not only 

“omartnes Ae Sve PULP OSE } SNOT a uy e, the & 9 Pasay ats oe ons, ll “ written for the violin, but it is evidently 
5 weil received and Mr. Huss w: hy humor and — he eo pnuir - -amightseem merely a natural consequence of the | 
csomely Fecal lied at ae ay ane zned, Mr. ae as COURS, Wie ey Oe. ut uf womposer’s being a great violinist, wereit not | 

ft x : 0 Ww +8 Dost, W ‘hy 2 ir. | itaer nce ak aki in earn) a \ Shatwe ‘have so very few examples of “modern 

pie, yo Plaga GBP ay plauded | t SUD responded both to the inspiration of - , Paanoforte concertos written .by distinguished 

w ra pa ) is » +r w-musi far ee ; ar 4 ™ iste ¥ ne uM 19 . © AS AC ’ ren ACSOU VY th 1 péanists (with Liszt and Rubinstein at the head) 

int t him %. ras % whe | ki aes a ide. sgt PE RAE hts ae a mar a de y in which the solo instrument seems .so easily and 

ra a” © nce 7D a hls, Seite eeteT ecin tea RRA Gh A prne | paturally.in,place. Mr. Kneisel,played very beau- 
gg rtreeyny yy) st fol is to ort « a his | in these concerts, and first hearings ° men 5 ee enaees his tone, intonation and technique | 
of style. » ‘be sure, somethings more of this 


' 

t 
of modern da was fe vMriagharmgy Prgnoanpdlmgase rit what heroic theme » opie el : bos ave tt. mine sould nnd oe " << " eally interesting as an example of how completely 
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A Truly Admirable Performance at Masie 
Rall Last Night. 


The Notable Volkman Symphony to 
be Given Next Saturday. 


‘ 


The criticism most frequontly urged 
against Mr. Gericke, during his first season 
in Boston, was that he seemed to be either 
afraid or unwilling to give place in his pro- 
gramme to anything but German music, 
and that even within the lines of that lim- 
tiation almost nothing of modern days was 
admitted. ‘Tothe plea put forward on his 
behalf, that he must at first consolidate his 
forces and get full control of them, and that 
this could best be dune in the playing 
of standard music to which ail were accus- 
tomed, the reasonable answer was made 
that even detached movements or small 


works would be welcome. These could net 
contlict with the steady development of 
the system he was seeking to establish, and 
would show his sympathy with other 
epochs than the distinctly past, and with 
other composers of recent times than those 
who might be considered as Viennese, in 
their art relationships, at least. 

Whether Mr. Gericke has ever considered 
these often-presented comments and hints 
end has been influenced by them, no little 

ird has yet come totell. Managers and per- 
formers habitually profess to ignore such 
judgments as are printed for critical in the 
ceo: but somehow they always seem to 

now all about them, and eventually to 
move inthe directions they indicate, when 
good sense and kindly spirit have given the 
critic his impulse toward oven speaking. 

t all events, these symphony programmes 
show an evident disposition toward greater 
catholicity, and if this present season shall 
continue as it has begun, it will be quite ex- 
emplary. At the second concerta symphony 
yet unheard in the music centres of Europe 
was played, and last night a prominent 
place was reserved for a young American 
who presented himself both as an author 
and as the interpreter, at the pianoforte, of 
his own Weiling. 

. Henry Holden Huss is a Brooklyn 
man, who went out to Munich in 1881 to 
pursue at the Royal Music School of that 
city. the study of the art which had invited 
him from his childhood. There he found 
bimself with Mr. A. B. Whiting of Boston 

d Mr. Parker, now of the great Stewart 
School at Garden City, L iB 
of whom have been. accorde 
| since their return, and 
been favorably accepted; and, like 
them, he me 2 pupil of Rheinberger, 
; aan we cherishes no less love for the 
tiful than for the correct and reason- 


: subjects or till out his score w 


’ 7 


but i¢ has 


som ger bh. Mri k 

tion is called a rha y, 
nothing of the eccentricity, the audacity 
and the unexpectedness which prevail in 
the celebrated and familiar rhapsodies of 
Liszt—those contradictory, wandering, and 
yet often splendid medleys, of which one 
naturally thinks when he hears that title 
assigned to any musical writing. Mr. Huss 
seems to have taken the name as in depre- 
canon of some judgment which might hold 


Tee Severely to Aceount 


if his unpretentious work were called a 
concerto or a sonata. The problem he had 
to work out was to show his accordance 
with the standard systems of development, 
and yet not to exceed such limits of time 
and extent as it would be wise for a begin- 
ner to set for himself. A concerto means 
a good, solid half hour or more, and three 


strongly distinguished movements; and @ 


young man who attempted so much 
might easily lose his RraAsp upon his 

th mere pad- 
ding. Mr. Huss has, however, included in 
his continuously moviug rhapsody the three 
phases of the classic form, beginning with 
a broad and somewhat heroic theme, pass- 
ing on thence to a livelier and more wheer- 
ful air, and then resuming in the close, to 
which still greater animation and heat are 
given, the initial thought in new forms 
of expression. With these main ideas 
are united the customary subordinate melo- 
dies.and there is a considerable range of 
counterpoint shown in the arrangement 
which even gives in one place a bit of 
fugue. The vianoforte, as is the common 
habit of the day, ig treated as amember of 
the orchestra, and therefore good, honest 
playing, rather than any special technical 
ability, is required of the pianist, 

The rhapsody, it must be owned, was 
less effective in performance than was to be 
expected from its structure, which con- 
tains, as has been said, good material well 
knit togotber and shows variety of hand- 
ling. it is perhaps more than merely 
possible that with a more positive 
player at the _ pianoforte, the effect 
might be better, for oftentimes this instru- 
ment was quite lost wheu it should have 
been obviously active, and Mr. Huss’ play« 
ing in general lacked force to bear up 
against the orchestra, although it showed 
in favorable sgnts both intelligence and 
facility. Tne latter pert of the work 
seemed both exten 
though the honesty and commendable 


method of the writing were pleasantly per- 
ceptible and many simple passages cam 


out strongly. The central theme seeme. 

somewhat small for its purpose, but ther 

was smartness and a touch of quaintness 
in the turning of the short fugue. The 
work was well received and Mr. Huss was 
handsomely recalled at its close. 

To the soloist’s post, was assigned, Mr. 
Kneise], who was warmly saluted and sub- 
sequently much applauded by the orchestra 
and by his fellow-musicians, The work ap- 
pointed for him was the first movement of 
the “Hungarian” concerto of Joachim, bis 
playing of which only just fell short of being 
great, in all probability on account of his 


} own natural temperament. This movement 


is of a rather subdued character, to be aure, 
sad and severe throughout, starting with 


ed and pale, ale’ 


meme memtaerrtate 


| 


ance ot 


a 


‘many of us who are just 
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tion of this theme, but alsoeven in the long 
and intricate cadenza, “ i ian 

pire, its variations, and i 
Ww 


occasion rases of th 


al pessing 
wooden wind, But for all that, there is in 
it an emotion which swells Inctes 
ca 


attimes and surpasses control, ind 
the passion and tne impetuosity which 
bound up with the romance and the ge 
istener who understands this and wh 
reads between the lines of the music, ca 
not be all content unless the tire glows now 
and then from within, and a heated elo. 
quence give some phrase a sweep qnd om 
reach which it would otherwise 


And it is just there that Mr. Kneisel aile th | 


make his auditors content, e has a sur 
hand for the bow or for the strings, he perv 


ceives with fine insight, and he phraseg < 


with charming precision of gradation; h 
tone is of the sweetest, and he can subdu 
it in an unbroken thread of sound 
to the faintest piano. | 


S he - 
has a certain strength of the yy Se. 


artist; but it is not that nervoug 
strenuth which communicates its own 
throb and makes enthusiasm respond toi 


native energy. Therefore, without kno tL 


ing how the greatauthor of the concer 
himself plays it, one could but feel that th¢ 
power and the ardor of the movement wer 


not present in Mr. Kneisel’s beautiful! 


proportioned and finely-sensitive performs Y 


ance, . 
The overture was that favorite one of 
Rietz, beginning with the sonorous an 

dignified appeal of the brass instruments, . 
which, caughi up then by the strings, 
enily leads into the full harmony whose 
gravity gradually gives place toa wide 
play of thought and a more eager spirit. 1 


is an overture which impresses and arouses, [J 


but does not excite, and which, in_ spite o 
its fulness and its real individuality, ha 
yet enough breadth to be ot general applik 
cation, and so to serve as an acceptable pres 
lude to almost any likely second number. 
There is nothing like Beethoven after a! 
and although the time may surely be co 
ing when the Brahins and Dvoraks an 
Volkmanns and perhaps other great mo 
erns shall be accepted as hia peers, an 
their works as paraliels to his, yet there are 
narrows 
minded enough to derive from the tables 
of mortality an inference that they will be 
listening to angelic choirs before that timé 
shall arrive. Certainly last night the 
lovely and pure-souled four.b symphony of 
the incomparable master, which rounded, 
out the programme, was in its right 
place, and the truly admirable performs 
it gave joy and did good, 
The ennobling thoughts, the lucid elos 


the pensiveness undebased by sentime 
tality, the healthy humor and the genuin 
earnestness, all came with new beauty anc 
influence to an audience which was in 
happily receptive mood, and appreciativel 
responded both to the inspiration of thé 
mapher and the fine justice rendered by the 
piiyers, 

Next Saturday the notable Volkman 
Symphony will have itssecond performancd 
in these concerts, and first hearings will 
given to a serenade for a limited number o 
instruments by Brabms, and a series o 
four “Legends,” by Dvorak. The overture 
will be Cherupini’s “*Anacreon,” and there 
will be no soloist. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 

The programme of the third concert, given in | 

the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was as fol- 
lows: | 


Rietz: Concert Overture in A, op. 7. 
Joachim: Hungarian Concerto for Violin, op. 11 (first 
movement). 
‘Henry H. Huss: . Rhapsody for Pianoforte and Or- 
chestra. : 
‘Beethoven: Symphony No,-4, in B-flat, op. 60. 
Mr. Frank Kneisel was the violinist, and Mr. | 


‘Henry H. Huss the pianist. 


The Rietz overture has not been heard here 
since the old Harvard Musical days, when it used 
to be somewhat of a favorite. It is certainly one 
of the freshest and best orchestral pieces bya 
minor composer of the past generation; and, if it 
seem to have less individuality than it did fifteen 
or twenty years ago, the beauty of its themes 
and the excellence of its construction make it 
still pleasant to listen to. It is, moreover, histori- 


" eally interesting as an example of how completely 


musical Germany was under the influence of Men- 
delssohn,..Weber and Spohr at the time when 
Rietz wrote it, and how little Schumann’s influ- 
pe had then begun to make itself felt. Joa- 
chim’s Hungarian concerto still impresses one as 
holding the first place among the violin concertos 
that have been written since Mendelssehn’s in E 
minor. Some of the other modern concertos may 
show at times more impressive thematic material, | 
and far greater conciseness of exposition, but | 
few, if any, of them are so stout and coherent in | 
construction, and they all fall behind it in one | 
important respect. Since the Mendelssohn | 


concerts, the Hungarian is the only one of con- | 
“Spicuously high character in which the normal, 


‘natural relations are preserved between the solo 
instrument and the orchestra. It is essentially 
sand thoroughly aviolin concerto, and in it we 
#ee), for once, that the solo violin is really the 
jJeading spirit throughout. In other modern con- 
ertos one feels half the time that the solo partis 
‘written in an entirely perfunctory way, even in 
‘passages where it is most prominent, that the 
composer is all the while secretly wishing it to the 
aleuce, and longing forthe moment when he can 
mmake play with his full orchestra. In the Hunga- 
wian concerto one never feels this; it is not only 
evidently 
<onceived .and imagined for the violin, This 
might seem merely a natural consequence of the 
womposer’s being a great violinist, wereit not 
zwhat\we have so very few examples of modern | 
Faanoferte concertos written by distinguished 
Paanists (with Liszt and Rubinstein at the head) 
in which the solo instrument seems so easily and 
naturally in,place. Mr. Kneisel played very beau- | 
tifally indeed ; his tone, intonation and technique 
are fine ,as.éver, while he has grown.in manly vigor 
of style. To .be sure, somethingg more of this 
quality is demanded for an ideal perform- 
ance of this concerto, but, comparing Mr. 
Kneisel’s playing .on Saturday evening with his 
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les the orchestra skilfully, his tanees sot 
sul, if not always very strongly eha r 


ee canaepma +0 wakes certain effect seems to 
Jead him astray’ from the real business in hand; 
and the pianoforte part appears often to be rather 
ashacklethan a. inspiration to him. But his 
“work shows qualities which time and experience 
should still further develop. The orchestra played 
grandly throughout the eyening; had the second 
and fourth movements of tie Beethoven sympho- 
n taken jus} a thought more deliperately, 
nothing short of the highest praise could be given 
the performance. The next programme is— 
nbini—Overture to “Anacreon.” Brahms— 

de in A major, op. 16, for wind instruments, 


—: ’celli and contrabassi (first time). Dvorak 


ds, op. 59, first set (first time). ‘Volkmahn 
ey. m D peeth 
Ss oom ony Concert. Oe Geena 
nr 18a y rain of Saturday evening a 
red in Music Hall to listen to | 


ene Symphony Orckestra. The | 


AS in. Rietz, Concert Overture, | 
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: ation! Mr. Vedder was wont to say that | 
‘he always shuddered when one dear old Roman 
correspondent came to visit his studio, for she 
was sure to seein his pictures and afterwards 
set down at length in her letters a hundred sub- 
tle inner significations of which he could never 
have even dreamed. Once upona time an emi- 
nent New York musician went to hear Moscow- 
‘ski’g “Jeanne d@’Arc,” and, not noticing that his 
secidaated promised him the four regular and 


separate symphonic movements, managed to | 


discover in the protracted twenty minutes of the 
first one that whole of that damsel’s career 
portrayed, and was duly mortified at the 
wild, wide range of his own. fancy when, after 
soaring away with her spirit on the wings of a 
fiery martyrdom, he found himself confronted 
by three more ‘‘characteristic’’ and expressive 
episodes. And the experience of almost every 


concert-goer must include some minor case, 
when even a critical ear, misled and urged on by 
anticipation, has heard the contralto singing in 
the tenor’s voice, or has recognized in some 
combination of instruments conditions quite the 
contrary of those which really existed, or 
argued from a grateful harmony of sound 
that the prescriptions or 6a score 
were being dutifully fulfilled. So there are | 
both safety and satisfaction when even only an 
overture comes honestly forward as a simple 


concert work, making no profession of repre- 


senting a personage or a scene of history or a 
fable, and imposing upon no listener the puz- 
zie of guessing what moods or incidents were 
uppermost. in the mind of the composer as he 


_ gat writing down his score. The sonorous and 
brilliant overture of Julius Kietz, his opus 7, 
yith which last night’s symphony concert began, | 


s one of this admirable class. It is offered only 
as a fit beginning to an important musical even- | 
inz, having its strong opening to ask for imme- 

. diate attention, its large and effective orchestra-_ 
tion to hold and control the mind when once 
won, together with a vitality of spirit which 
arouses animation and leaves the hearer in a 
quickened and interested state, ready for alert 
and intelligent listening to more extended and 
im vs ne matters. 

, too, the new composition for pianoforte 


Huss of Brooklyn in the double capacity of com-— 
poser and pianist, makes no severer claim than 
one for impartial and well maintained attention. 
In it the author has first of all undertaken to” 
g ve pleasure by the order y ; resentment of de. 
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playing ofthe Beethoven concerto ‘last season, 
one finds .a decided and welcome advance in 
the right direetion. Mr. Huss’s Rhapsody is a 
promising work of ayoung composer. Mr. Huss 
has been, for some time past, a pupil of Rhein- 
fberger in Munich,.and, like some of his American 
-fellew pupils, whose musie has got a hearing here 
‘From time to time, be gives evidence of talent and 
of #he excellent instruction he has received. He 
han@les the orchestra skilfully, his themes are 
gracet.ul, if not always very strongly eharacter- 
ized, an.d shows a Certain sense for musical con- 
struction. Like most young writers, he is a little 
diffuse, amd all he had to say in the Rhapsody 
might have been said more quickly; at moments 
the temptatio." to make a certain effect seems to 
Jead him astra,’ from the real business in hand; 
and the pianoforte part appears often to be rather 
ashacklethan aw inspiration to him. But his 
work shows qualities which time and experience 
should still further deyelop. The orchestra played 
grandly throughout the evening; had the second 


and fourth movements of tie Beethoven sympho- | 
Dy been taken just a thought wore deliberately, | 


nothing short of the highest praise could be given 
to the performance. The next programme is— 
Cherubini—Overture to “‘Anacreon.” Brahms— 
Serenade in A major, op. 16, for wind instruments, 
violas, ’celli and contrabassi (first time). Dvorak 
—Legends, op. 59, first set (first time). Volkmann 
—Symphony in D minor. 
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| progre mme was: Jul. Rietz, Concert Overture, 
Op. 7; J. Joachim, Hungarian Concerto for violin, 
op. 11 (first movement); Henry H. Huss, Rhap- 
$0 Wy for pianoforte and orchestra (piano part by 
2 agp 

phony in B flat, No. 4; soloist, Mr. franz Kueisel. 
wane Novelty of the evening, Mr. ifuss’s Rhap- 
psody, Cannot be credited with a great success. It 
Bit bwed that for so young a musician an excelient 
@kaimple of student composition had been worked 


“out, but although creditable in many respects, it 


to hearing the | 


‘fa 
i Spite of the heavy rain of Saturday evening a | 
‘latge audience gathered in Music Hall to listen to. 


composer, first time); L. V. Beethoven, syin-, 
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@n@ercd the Hungarian Concerto wilh) 
Most admirable skill. The delicacy and -re-| 
ment of this artist’s playing, the innate | 


beauty that he gives to each note make his solos | 


al Va! $ “athing of pleasure” His playing is the 
poetry of sound, and wiat is laeking in power is 


% 


Mmply compensated by this sweetness of tone and | 


‘expression. The Fourth Syinphcny was given 
. Hy by the orchestra, the cantabile melodies 
econd movement being especially well ren- 
red. An improvement has been made in part 
‘the lighting of Music Hall by placing semi- 
‘opaque screens around the electric lights that 
Hang directly over the stage, and which have been 
ving a continual disagreeable and injurious 
are upon the eyes of every spectator. Next Sat- 
any’s concert will be without a soloist, the fol- 

lng being the programme: L. Cherubini, Over- 

§ (Anacreon); J. Brahms, Serenade in A major 

st time); Auf. Dvorak, Legends, op. 59, first 
lect Q a lirst time); Kh. Volkinaun, Symphony 
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HIRD SYMPHONY CONC! 
Mr, ¥russ’ New Composition ritically 
Reviewed—The Other Features. 

It is a blessed thing when one does not feel 
obliged in a certain sense to hear or see with his 
imagination! Mr. Vedder was wont to say that 
he always shuddered when one dear old Roman 
correspondent came to visit his studio, for she 
was sure to seein his pictures and afterwards 
set down at length in her letters a hundred sub- 


tle inner significations of which he could never } 


have even dreamed. Once uponatime an emi- 


nent New York musician went to hear Moscow- } 


ski’s *‘Jeanne d’Arc,”’ and, not noticing that his 
programme promised him the four regular and 
separate symphonic movements, managed to 
discover in the protracted twenty minutes of the 
first one that whole of that damsel’s career 
portrayed, and was duly mortified at the 
wild, wide range of his own fancy when, after 
soaring away with her spirit on the wings ofa 
fiery martyrdom, he found himself confronted 
by three more ‘‘characteristic’’ and expressive 
episodes. And the experience of almost every 


concert-goer must include some minor case, 
when even a critical ear, misled and urged on by 
anticipation, has heard the contralto singing in 
the tenor’s voice, or has recognized in some 
coinbination of instruments conditions quite the 
contrary of those which really existed, or 
argued from a grateful harmony of sound 
that the prescriptions of a score 
were being dutifully fulfilled. So there are 
both safety and satisfaction when even only an 


overture comes honestly forward as a simple 


concert work, making no profession of repre- 
senting a personage or a scene of history ora 
fable, and imposing upon no listener the puz- 
zle of guessing what moods or incidents were 
uppermost in the mind of the composer as he 
sat writing down his score. ‘The sonorous and 
brilliant overture of Julius Kietz, his opus 7, 


_ With which last night’s symphony concert began, 
is One of this admirable class. It is offered only 


moet 
enrdy 


as a fit beginning to an important musical even- | 


inz, having its strong opening to ask for ef 
; 8 5 oP 8 < for imme- | strenuous player, one accustomed to the ways of 


diate attention, its large and effective orchestra- 
tion to hold and control the mind when once 
won, together with a vitality of spirit which 


| arouses animation and leaves the hearer in a 
| quickened and interested state, ready for alert 
and intelligent listening to more extended and 
' important matters. 


So, too, the new composition for pianoforte 
and orchestra which introduced Mr. Henry H. 
Huss of Brooklyn in the double capacity of com- 
poser and pianist, makes no severer claim than 
one for impartial and well maintained attention. 
In it the author has first of all undertaken to 
g ve pleasure by the order y | resentment of de‘'- 
nite themes and to show yovod scholarship as 
derivative from correct teaching. Mr. Huss is a 
graduate of the Munich school, where he was 
contemporary with those other new comers, Mr. 
Whiting and Mr. Parker, having been absent 
from 1881 to 1885, and was a pupil in com- 
position of Rheinberger. 

This work was performed at the graduating 


exercises of the school last year, and its author | 


ful study and serious accomplishments. 
As might .be gee from a proper pupil of 
such a master, Mr. Huss’ writing shows a taste- 
guided love for melody and a nice sense of the | 
value of tone-color inthe instrumentalism, ag — 
well as of kindly co-operation between the or-_ 
chestra and the soloinstrument. The work ig 
called arhapsocy, but it might with atleast 
equal appropriateness be considered as a small, — 
compact sonata. It has its broad open-— 
ing subject, hinted at in C minor and 
then fully stated in C major, its central 
lighter theme in G major, with a passage into A 
flat major, its secondary themes contrasted and 
then united with the principal ones, and then | 
its. return, just before the final stretto and 
presto, with a new disposition of the opening 
stibject. In this progresgion of ideas, as well as 
in the treatment ofthe various parts by counter- 


point inthe harmonic scheme—wherein even a 


fughetta is included—and by the division 
among the orchestral instruments of figures 


} and responses, Mr. Hu-s has adhered to the 


plan ot the sonata or concerto, and has de- | 
parted from it chiefly in limiting what he had | 
to say and making his tale a continuous one. 

So much of the plan of the work is easily | 
apprehended from the score, where may also be : 
observed the general consistency and impar- | 
tiality of the writer; but when this score came | 
to the test of performance, it did not fulfil ex- — 
pectations. The first subject seemed to escape | 
before it had well inapressed itself, while, on the | 
other hand, the second appeared to want both 
body and spiritfor the duties to be imposed 
upon it, so that there was felt a want of 
and solidity in the result. Possibly if ‘ 
Huss had used his material for the pianoforte — 
and a smaller orchestra, or even with a limited 
number of solo instruments, this scheme might 
have proved fully adequate anda very satisfy- 
ing chamber work been thus developed. 
There is in the rhapsody a remarkable 
case in changes of tonality, and a new key often 
seems to float, as it were, out of an old one by 
an almost untraceable modulation; here® and 
there a strong climax is happily reached, and 
there is a lightness of touch in she setting out of 
the fugue; but one feels somewhat the want of a 
sturdier hand, and can only award to this com- 
position the praise of faithful, thoughtful work- 
manship and good promise. It may be that if 
the pianoforte part had been taken by a more 


' making effects in public, the ensembles’ would | 


| 


have come out full and close and the solo pas- — 
sages would have hada vital imdependence,—in 
which case there would have been a great gain. 
For although Mr. Huss played straighifor- 


' wardly, and with evidently clear intonation, he 


was not large in tone nor vigorous in phrasing 
and accent. | 
‘The solo number of the evening—as Mr. Huss 
was naturally to be considered rather a3 a 
writer than a performer—was the tirst move- 
ment of Joachim’s ‘‘Hungarian’’ concerto for | 
the violin, which was assigned to Mr. Kneisel ag 
leader and concert-master of the orchestra. 
Heretofore Mr. Kneisel has been heard in these 
concerts as a plaver of the classics for his instru- 
ment and in the viola obbligato of Berlioz’s | 
‘*Harold’’ symphony, made so nobly strong and 
sweet by him last year; now he assumed the 


responsibility of playing from a  com- 
position in which greater demand was 


made upon him for virtuosity, since 
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but mar | tree Sines Sreihes a ithe 3 vf Oh eee ee 
ae Worcrster, Oct. 28.—The attraction of a 
‘almost triekeries in technique as befit and dis- | little outing without “the city’s walls,” from 
pla ‘his own, pertealar style + sali bapa aig 4.30 to midnight,was sufficient to lead me to join 
ails ae deep rica be apy swelling pos fortunes with the sixty odd virtuosos, members 
“ally into one of high amd clamorous demonstra- | of the Symphony orchestra, who pilgrimage 
‘tion, and finally passing into a calmer, happier | bere and there between rehearsals, so to speak, 
and more sustained finale. The movement per- | while the Bostou season is on. Worcester was 
ft mmed by Mr. Kneisel corresponded to the first of | the objective point of this trip, and the concert 
‘Mhese phases, being of an intense but not profound | the first of a series of four announced under the 


pes ge ; 
tad Se on: oes cote The ieoeatent patronage of the Worcester County Festival 


abi racter was truly interpreted by Mr. Kneisel, | Association. During the September festival 
ion? eat, oe * 
whose purity of tone and appreciative phrasing | towards the pertormance of the orchestra there 


Were most appropriate; but there were times | was great coldness, almost indifference; this 
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SEASON 1566-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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When theso alone could not quite satisfy, and | was in part owing to the unfortunate manner in 
onged for an outburst, warm and eager, 


0 ee i which tbe programmes were arranged, but 
fo TRS aise te be cat in ia Soyer when the fine playing of Gerricke’s men is com- 
passages in double stops and the protracted | pared with that of a scratch orchestra, which is 
“cadenza were beautifully clear and smooth, and | all that can be said of the band of festival time, 
an ee em a aeneniral symmetry through- | the reason is found for Wo:cester’s warmth | 
Out the whole movement. towards tonight’s programme, which was Beet. | 
' The concert ended with Beethoven’s fourth ’ , | 
“symphony, the elevating gayety and tranquil maven arses = mphony, the "Euryanthe’’ and | 
beauty of which came in welcome relief to the Meistersinger” overtures, Liszt’s Rhapsody 
avy tempestuousness of the night, and were | No. 2, together with a fine Gluck air and the 
‘Made effectively manifest in a reading instinct | ‘‘Haberaara” from “Carmen,” sung by Mme, | 
With intelligence and interest exhibited in deli- || Zee Trebelli. | 


‘Cate and consistent care. Indeed the work of Worcester liked it. I could hear about me | 


the orchestra was all of the best; the trul : 
stately quality of the brass showed out serintale Such expressions as these, ‘‘Isn’t it a treat?’’ 


1} the opening bars of the overture, and the || “‘Have we ever bad such playing here?’ and I 
fluctuating figures of the symphony were }| heavd ro such talk during festival week. 
_ touched “4 ee in turn with equal Mme. Trebelli received much applause after 
—nicet y and readiness. * gr i fi 
_ The next programme will include two novel- | “6 aris, which was repeated... The result of 
ties—the first set of Dvordk's “Legends,” opus |{ te concert augurs well for am increased culture 
59, and a serenade by Brahms, for wind instru- | in Worcester. The city has never had any 
“ments, violas, violoncellos and contrabassos. | Orchestral concerts representing any defined 
There will be no soloists, and the other numbers | purpose. Now for the first time is there pre- | 
Yoliamann's D-tninor symphony, which wit | Pafed by the Symphony orchestra a plan having 
Wh Ay. wa AA | bo eginniug and end, whic sure .0 have 
then have its second performance here. adirect influence on the city’s needs. Aftor 
Taal > mae the concert there was the business of getting to 
_ _ WORCESTER SYMPHONIES. the ner the shipment of the cadaverous sar- 
ae cophagi Known as double-bass cases; the count- 
a — > 2h ge incr eoggtm mmo, Bre~ || ing of faces to assure the conductor of the 
ce a ig eee 4) | special train we were all pona-fide musicians; 


SeeoearsR, Oct. 23,1883. ‘The firstof the | #2 €Bjoyable train ride of ninety minutes, a 


tes of concerts to be given this season by || Berdic, and home at midnight. G. H. W. 
6 Boston symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm 

eke, conductor, under the auspices of the | 

weester County Musical Association, at 

chanics’ Hall, this evening, was attended 
Very large audience, and the success of | 
Season’s series of concerts seems amply — 


eee . | | 
‘ed. Mme, Zelie Trebelli, contralto, was | | R. VOLKMANN. SYMPHONY in D minor. 
Bolols _of the occasion, and the pro- / 

me had as its selections the fourth hee- | Allegro.—Andante.— 

Sy py, the | 'Euryanthe” and | Scherzo.__Finale.— 
singers” overtures, the Hungarian | : a 
Q pied Me rluck’s “Semiramis”? and the 

eo 4 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6TH, AT 8. P. M. 


MOVEMENT 


CONCERT 


THE 
THIRD 


PROGRAMME. 


Ok 


THE 


L. CHERUBINI. OVERTURE, (Anacreon. ) 


CLOSE 
AFTER 


THE 


J. BRAHMS. SERENADE in A major, op. 16, for WIND INSTRU- 
MENTS, VIOLAS, ’CELLI and CONTRABASSI. 
Allegro moderato.—Scherzo (Vivace).— 
Adagio non troppo.—Quasi Menuetto.— 
Rondo, (Allegro).— 
(First time. ) 


L 


HAL 


UNTIL 


THE 


REMAIN 


ANT. DVOKAK. LEGENDS, op. 59. (first collection. ) 
ALLEGRETTO. 
MOLTO MODERATO. 
ALLEGRO GIUSTO. 
MOLTO MAESTOBO, 


(First time. ) 


UNABLE TO 
BY LEAVING 


FAVOR 


THOSE 
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The Fourth Symphony Concert 
tm WMusic Malt. 


Hints to Music-Lovers—Their Duty 


q to the Vocal Clubs, 


Chamber Music of Rich Variety—The 
Bulletin—Paragraphs. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The selecticns for the fourth concert were: 
Cherubini, Overture (Anacreon.) 

Brahms, Serenade in A major, op. 16, for 
wind instruments, violas. ‘celli 
and contrabassi, (First time.) 

Dvorak, Legends, op 59, 

. Allegretto, 
- Molto moderato, 
Allegro giusto. 
. Molto maestoso (First time.) 

Volkmann. Symphony in D minor, 
Allegro.— Andante.— 
Scherzo.—Finale. 

There was no soloist. This programme occu- 
pled nearly two hours in performance, and its 
effect upon the audience, less numerous than 

usual because of the forbidding night, was 
marked by the file of leave-takers which began 
tomove after the Serenade, until, at the close 
of the Symphony, only the music-lovers re- 
mained; the exodus even included some of our 
local counsellors, who have been wont to clamor 


against their fellow-critic who could leave a 
_| Concertat the intermission and write trustfully | 
Of all that came afterward. There was some | 


| *xcuse for this apathy in the length of the pro- 


- | gramme, which should have borne three num- 


_ bers instead of four, and although the splendid 


| | there was yeta distinct taste of the modern style 


e | 
. | ‘‘Anacreon” overture linked it to the old school, 
| throughout the two hours, and the selections 


' 
; 
j 


| being for the most part new, and possessing 


many similarities, or at least few contrasts, 
served to keep the attention of the listener al- 
Ways alert, almost to the extent of fatigue, 
Whereas if the fine Volkmann symphony 


: could have followed the Overture, then 


the Serenade and a real Henschel closing 
number with brass in it, the audience would 
have liked the skilful beauty of the Brahms, 
have really gotten hold of Volkmann, and gone 
away about the usual time with the echo of 
something familiar with which to begin the 
week and he thankful for the Saturday concerts, 


Progra me-making in our narrow shire is not. 


the easiest task in the world; the sympbony 
audience contains all the musicians who can 
Set there, but its majority are of the dilettante, 
Whose taste ig not over-rigid, and who must be 


acknowledged in order to keep them good- 
humored, | 


The Overture was splendidly played; the great. 
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rith it. All the fancy which Cherubini hag. 
‘put into the overture the orchestra repre- 
sented in the most perfect manner. e Ser 

; enade is fine of workmanship, it serves the 1 iy 
tellect and occasionally it treats the imaging. 
tion to a surprise, while in the sprightly chase 
of instruments in the Scherzo and the verve of 


Cs é 
Th al, 
hae 


a 


olor, 
mors 
| marked for the lecture-room than concert-hall, | 


; veo’ 
he 
5 


| Dvorak’s Legends evidently show how clearly a | 
| Man can put off present care and turn to his | 
| imagination for comfort and delight. Here are | 

four little reminiscences from a set of ten | 


} which he probably wrote in the earliest.days of | 


his waiting for recognition at Prague. In the | 
allcgretio he is perhaps recalling a peasants’ | 
festival, acd the nervous trill of the horn shows | 
how their merriment was being fermented; like- 
wise in the moderato he communes with | 
some past-loved Gretchen, and the lovely 
| Voiclngs of the wooden-wind show how sweet 
was the recollection; in the giusto there is some 
irritation, though the exquisite melody for the 
strings softens a thought which at the last be- 


/ comes a revel, while in the maestoso there is a 


recollection of scme youthfful conspiracy (see 
-epsode between the horns and wooden-wind), | 
and with the new theme, coming at first so 
' quietly in the strings, then with marked force 
_and accent, there is a bold purpose and a stir- 
ring close. 

Contrasted with his Slavonic Dances, the 
Legends are more like reveries; they are more 
repressive than expressive, and, though slighter 
in scope, have with all their pic:uresqueness a 
less sure touch. By the side of the Brahms 
Serenade these sketches of Dvorak appear 
awkward, but for all that they are vital and 
full of meaning. It would seem that io 
both the Serenade and the Legends the or- 
chestra, notwithstanding tine individual per- 
fermances, was not at its best, and that the in- 
terpretations lavked sureness; and it will be 
seen how great was the task attempted by Mr. 
Gericke in presenting what were practically 
three novelties of importance in one programme, 
Space prevents any extended remarks about the 
Symphony; it is a fine work, and, although 
showing much unrest and indecision, no one can 
listen to the allegro and not call Volkmann a 
master; it is concise and broad. In the andante 
ha is serene but not assured; the scherzo is livge- 
lily forgetful, and after he decides upon what he 
will say the finale becomes impressive. Volk- 
mann is both stern and charming, and has much 
learning, but he unites these characteristics 
rudely and leaves over all a sense of incomplete- 
ness. At the next concert the symphony ig 
Schumann’s in B flac; the overture a new one, 
to Byron’s “Kain” by Richard Heuberger; the - 
entr'acte the “‘Dance of the Sylphs,”’ from. Ser- 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert of last night for once presented no so- 
loist, and we understand that it is to be followed | 
during the season by no less than five programmes > 
built on the same plan. We are giad of this, for the . 
orchestra has attained such a degree of perfection in 
shading, such unity of execution, and is so plastic in 
the hands of its conductor, that it has a right to be 
judged upon its own merits, without the aid 


of singer, pianist, or violinist. The  pro- 
gramme last night also showed that Mr. Gericke is 
thoroughly carrying out his determination to give 
novelties, and almost every number was fresh and 
unhackneyed. ‘The list opened, however, conserva. 
tively enough, with the Anacreon overture by Cheru- 
bini, whose clear-cut style and modest instru- 
mentation were full of charm, yet detracted 
nothing from the Brahm’s serenade which followed. 
The latter composer receives credit—or discredit—for 
being always complex and abstruse, but there is no 
foundation for the charge in many instances, 
certainly not in this work which bore the 
juxtaposition with Cherubini’s severe school 
admirably. The discarding of violins in the 
work gave the violas an excellent opportunity to 
distinguish themselves, and their peculiar brooding 
and sombre tone came out finely against 
the wind instruments. That Brahms has 
avoided monotony and yet brought out 
the mournful color of :the violas is in itself an 
evidence of genius, end that these instruments, 
usually the weakest spot of every orchestra, should 
have acquitted themselves so creditably, bears testi- 
mony to Mr. Gericke’s training, the excellent 
material of the orchestra, and the worth of the recent 
addition from Germany to this department; but we 
must add that many of the prominent violinists, such 
as Messrs. Kneisel, Loeffler, and Kuntze, ap- 
pearedin the ranksof the violas on this occasion. 
The performance ot the wood wind,if we except a 
trifle too much of prominence on the part of the ohoe, 
and the work of the horn, were worthy of the high- 
est commendation. Dvorak’s “Legends,” 
which followed were a set of  ideal- 
ized =>: Slavonic melodies, of which the 
third brought a startling reminiscence of the Spin- 
ning Song from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” an 
unconscious bit of plagiarism, like that existing 
between the march in Raff’s Lenore spmphony 
and the first movemeut in Lachmere’s 
orchestral suite. The “Legends” ended 
with a very effective maesbosa movement, in which 
a striking figure of fine notes was treated with con- 
siderable contrapuntal effect. The Volkmann 
symphony which closed the programme 
has already been been reviewed in _ these 
columns. It has a powerful motif io the first 
'movement, which is excellently developed, and is 
| throughout in symmetrical and classical form. The 
clarinette gondin Bod Mr. Strasser in the slow move- 
ment, was something to be remembered for a _life- 
time, and the organ point of the horn was also 
superb. The orchestra has never done better work 
than in this symphony. 
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Che: 
Serenade in A major, op. 16, for wind © 


instruments, violas, ’celli and contra-  °* 
bassi..... ... Brahms 


(First time.) 


Legends, op. 59 (first collection)........Dvorak | 


1. Allegretto. 

2. Molto moderato. 

3. Allegro giusto. 

4. Molto maestoso. 

‘ dea (First time.) 

ymphony in Dminor..... » Volk 

Allegro. Andante. ee 

Scherzo. Finale. 

*.: (Second time.) 

There were more empty seats at Music Hall last 
Saturday evening than there have been since the 
symphony concerts began, and that in spite of two, 
we had almost said three, novelties on the pro- 


eranime. It must be that solo playing has more | 


attractions for the habitués of these concerts than 

the character of the music played, and, in the in- 

terests of good music, this fact is to be regretted. 
We hear too little of Cherubini’s music nowa- 


days. His pure and classic style; his lofty ideas, 


rising at times almost to the sublime; his skill in 
contrapuntal development, all make his music a 
fit object for study and a worthy object for the ad- 
miration of all good musicians, as. well as a model 
for all learners. The ‘‘Anacreon”’ overture, while 
it certainly does not stand on the same plane as the 


_ composer's ‘*Water-Carrier,” is a beautiful work. 
In the simplicity and straightforwardness of its 


themes, it carries one back to the days of Haydn 
while it is original in breadth of style and conerp- 
tion andin the more modern and highly colored 
instrumentation. The performance on Saturday 
evening was strong, correct, clear and eminently 
satisfactory. 

The serenade of Brahms which followed was 4a 
novelty in more ways than one. In the first place, 
it was played for the first time here; in the second 
place, the combination of instruments was 
unusual, and certainly very effective, for a com- 
position in the serenade style. However, it would 


seem that the composer could have avoided a cer- 


tain monotony by a less constant use of the reed 
instruments, especially the oboe. The strings are 
used almost entirely either to fill in the harmonies 
or to furnish an accompaniment to the wind 
instruments. With regard to the composition 
itself, itis a sufficient and conclusive answer to 


those who deny the element of sensuousness to | 


srahms; while dealing with the harmonies with a 
certain not unpleasant rigidity that is a second 
nature with Brahms, he has invested the composi- 
tion with a romantic sweetness and poetry that is 
eminently fitted for a serenade. And there is 
genuine humor, too, in the scherzo, a clever bit of 
Writing, almost a joke in its quaint brevity. The 
adagio and menuetto were far from being.so inter- 
esting as the othtr three movements, and the 
adagio, indeed, might be called almost dry. The 
performance was a commendable effort and 
showed evidence of hard work; but it might 
easily have been smoother and more finished. 
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|| Let us say at first-that they were thoroughly 
| delightful and enjoyable from the first note to the 

last; if any one movement can be called etter 

'| than the others it is the ‘Allegro giusto,” which is 

|| one of the most exquisite productions in the range 

of modern music. In this, as in others of his. 
works, Dvorak shows his complete independence 
and originality; he is not one of those who have to. 

u follow in the footsteps of some guide; he goes his 

| own way, free and unfettered. The “Legends 

| have strong Slavonic characteristics, and there is 

| a constant recurrence of the volkslied, or, to speak 
more accurately, of the volkslied style. The themes 
are many and varied, and all marked with the 

_ cachet of originality. There is one theme in par- 

: ticular, we believe, in the “Allegro guisto” whieh 
; Might seem, to a superficial or . uncultivated 
] listener, to be a reminiscence of Wagner, on ac- 
|| count of the way in which it begins, But the 
further flow of the melody dispels any such 
| illusion, and adds another to the many original 
|| themes of this beautiful composition. The way in 

which these pieces were played was excellent, | 
serving, if possible, to enhance the beauties of the | 
work. Mr. Gericke seems to have a special under- 
standing of this rich and highly colored music, | 
and a special talent for rendering: it effectively | 
with his orchestra. 

After the intermission came the Volkmann 
symphony; in performing this work the orchestra 
showed an increase of energy and a vigor of tone- 
production which they have not yet equalled this 
seasou. It was this very lack, this need of a pro- 
nounced and strong fortissimo, as well in the 
brasses as inthe rest of the orchestra, that we 
called attention to in a former review. In certain 
portions of the symphony last Saturday night, in 

| fact, in all the passages calling for vigorous treat- 

) ment, this defect was remedied, and the result was 
a volume of tone from the orchestra quite sur- 
prising in its fulness, and in the happiest contrast 
to the piano and pianissimo passages. We are glad 
to be able to notice this step in the right direction, 
and hope that Mr. Gericke will not stop there, but 
will continue to bring out these effects which the | 

| orchestra are certainly capable of producing. In | 

| other directions, also, the playing of the symphony | 
| Was masterly, and we could only wish that 

} these fine efforts had béen expended on 

_& work more uniformly deserving. For, 

| whatever may be said of the merits of Volk- 

mann’s D minor symphony in the direction of 

; clearness, and a certain symmetry in workman- 

| like construction, it cannot be called a strikingly 

original work. Among the better themes and 

passages of the symphony may be mentioned the 
first theme of the first movement, the trio of the 
scherzo, where the second violins first take up the 
theme, and certain passages at the very close of 
the symphony. Theslow movement shows a want 
of ideas, amounting in places to positive weakness, 
and a sentimentality which the Germans would 
call “‘iiberschwauglich”; there was atime when 
this style of music produced a certain impression, 
but it is notin harmony with our modern ideas. |— 

If excellent playing and faultless interpretation 

could make a work a success, certainly this sym- 
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bt Only the German school, which stands at the 


head in merit and productiveness, but also other 


Say wih 
e 


ols and styles. But-we have yet to hear from 
mch school, with the one exception of the 


erliog aria. Can we not have some French 


ic once in a while? There is much in this 
hool worthy even of the Boston symphony con- 


rts, and it will form a pleasing contrast to the 


Amusic. The programme for next Satur- 


Gay evening is as follows: 

‘Overture to Byron’s “Kain” (first time) 

oo AOS Sea Richard Heuberger 
Voncerto for pianoforte in EK flat, No. 56, 


Oe. Ae Beethoven 
6 des Sylphos, ‘Damnation of Paust” . Berlioz 
phony in B flat, No. 1, op. 88 Schumann 

Soloist: Mr. Carl Faelten. 


pers’ names on last Saturday's 


TEVENING TRANSCRIPT 
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MONDAY, N@VEMBER 8, 1886, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES‘1RA. 
The programme of the fourth concert, given 


'} the Music Hall, last. Saturday evening, was— 


Cherubini: Overture to “Anacreon.” 


} Brahms; Serenade in A major, op. 16, for wind 


instruments, violas, ’celli and basses. 
(First time.) 


‘} Dvorak: Legends, op. 59 (first set). (First time.] 
7 Volkmann: Symphony in D minor. 


The Cherubini overture was superbly played, the 


} performance coming both musically and techni- 


cally about as near perfection as man could wish. 
The playing set forth the elegance, brilliancy and 


j genius of the composition in the finest light. 


Brabms’s serenade is written for]a combina- 
tion of instruments that, as far as we know, has 
not been attempted since Méhul tried it 


‘jin his opera “Uthal,” after the first performance 


of which Grétry cried out, “Six franes for an 


| E-string!” The combination is, however, less 


hazardous in a composition like Brahms’s than in 
an entire opera, and Brahms’s treatment of his 
unusual orchestra shows that he was well on his 
guard against the monotony which must result 
from a too protracted harping upon the lower 
stringed instruments. In this Serenade the 
strings generally form a sombre background of 
rich tone, against which the brighter-toned wind 


ments, Dvorék manages to impart a certain stri- 
dency of tone to his orchestra (even without trom- 
bones) which seems exceedingly brilliant and pow- 
erful at first, but of which the ear tires almost as 
soon as it does of the brassy brutality of the for- 
tisstmo passages in Verdi’s earlier operas, The 
Volkmann symphony more than confirmed the 
strong impression it made when first given 
here. It is certainly a strong, earnest and noble | 
work. The orchestra played admirably throughout 
the concert. The only complaint one is inclined 
to make is that three long and important novel- 
ties—for the Volkmann Symphony is practically a 
novelty, this being only the second time it has 
been given here—are a pretty severe dose for one 
evening, and bear somewhat heavily upon the at- 
tention of the listener. 


Sao, MUSICAL. 


Boston Symphony Concerts. 


The fourth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- _ 
tra took place at Music Hall last night. The stormy | 


- weather iufluenced the attendance, for the audience 


was by 00 mcans large, The programme was some-. 


weat heavy and moreover monotonous in character, so 
that listening was, on the whole, more of a task than a 
pleasure. ‘Lhe only really bright and complete. 
ly enjoyable feature was the glorious ‘Ana- 


creon” overture by Cherubini, which was accorded | 
a wonderfully broad, clear and richly-colored lnterpre | 


tation, the splendid string orchestra doing beautifully 
| clear and brilliant work. There were two novelties, one 


instruments stand out with peculiar brilliancy of | 


effeet; indeed, the composition might be called a 
sort of concerto for wind band with string 
accompaniment. The effect is very singu- 
lar and stirking, and we can recall only 
two other instances of anything similar: parts of 
the “‘March to the Scaffold,’’ in Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantas- 
tic Symphony,” and the “Minuet of Will-o’-the- 
wisps,’ in his “Damnation of Faust.” In these 
pieces, as in Brahms’s Serenade, we have the pe- 
culiar effect of two simultaneous masses of utterly 
dissimilar orchestral tone, which do not blend, 
but are as sharply contrasted as if they were 


heard alternately instead of together. The effect _ ments being met courageously and with excellent re 


to the ear is much like that of a torch-light pro- 
cession to the eye; it is light and darkness at the 
same time. Nothing could be more nocturnal than 


| the impression it produces; likely enough Brahms 


may have intended an allusion to the original mean- 
ing of the word serenade, and have employed it not 
merely in its technical musical sense as denoting 
alight form of orchestral composition in several 


7 “Movements. Like most things by Brahms, this 


‘erenade requires very good listening; Brahms, 


} “Yen in his lighter moods, is nothing if not in ear- 


nest, and there is an under current of seriousness 
in everything he does. A Single hearing goes 


} farther with almost anyother music than his, but 
; “ven a Single hearing shows this serenade to be 
| * composition of exceeding beauty and inter- 


€st. Dvyordk’s Legends, a set of four short or- 


} Chestral movements, are brilliant and seduc- 


tively sweet by turns. They are very 
pleasant to listen to, albeit that one tires after a 
While of the rather monotonous brillidncy of 


j Dvorak’s full orchestra. With his violins in oc- 


taves, and his high writing for the wind instru- 
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a Serenade by Brahms for wind inefruments and violas, 
‘celliand contrabassi. It is an early work of the com. 
poser, being numbered op. 16. There are five move- 
ments. That they are perfectin form, elaborate and 
lngenious in thematic development, and masterly in 
treatment throughout, need not be said; but, in com- 
mon wit}; nearjy all that Brahms has produced, the 
composition js lacking in heart and spontaneity in ef- 
fect. Jf we were Called up -n to characterize Brahms’s 
music we should ca}! it incomplete; tt always leaves 
sume:hing unsaid, despite the elaboration of its utter- 
ances; it invariably seems music with an arriére 


pensée. The workmanship of this Serenade is highly | 
linished, snd some of itis richly colored, for Brahms. | 


The minuet is graceful, luteresting, and more sponta. 
neous in flow than is usual with the composer, and the 
finale very nearly reaches the point of playful 
geniality, The adagio is exceedingly dry and 
labored, and the work as a whole lacking in variety of 
color. lt was played with great refinement and flext- 
bility, the exacting demands upea the wind jostru- 


sults. Aftera novelly in six movements calling for 
earnest attention, tne conscientious listener was 
scarcely in an appreciative frame of mind 
to hear another new work in four movements; 
but it came in the shape of Dvorak’s “Legends,” op. 59. 
They are fiery, dashjng and brilljunt, of course charac 


teristicajiy Slayonic jn style and masterly and original | 


in orchestration. Their Impetuosity and often reckless- 
ness were io strange Contrast with the sober, calm and 
prudent logical reserve that marked theig companion 
novelty. he work is most noteworthy for its strong 
rhythmical force, though here and there ap- 
pear bits of charmingly graceful melody, 
aud in one instance a _ “startlingly, daring la- 
giarism of the ‘* Spinning Chorus” in ag- 


uer’s “Flying Dutchman.” The interpretation and the 


' 
| 
’ 
’ 
; 


periormange were delighttully in har:nony with the 
spirit of these Legenjs. The concert ended with 
Yoikuann’s symphony in -minor, which was 
heard here for the ffret ‘time ‘Jast seagon. 
The work gained greatly in power, {impres- 
siveness and g¢harm generally upon a_i secund 
hearing. The playing of the orchestra here, as through 
the whole concert, fell but littie ghort of perfection. 
The programme for the pext convert is feybherger’s 
overture to Byron’s “Cain” (new); Beethoven's can- 
certo for piano in E-flat; Berlioz’s ‘‘ Danse des Sylphes,”’ 
and Schumann’s Symphony, No.1. Mr. Carl Fuel.ea 


wiil be jhe soloist. 


’ 
’ 





First Appearance, whic i 
| 
| interests an often 
}4 Now Work by Brahms—Some of * tips eka ae peas: 


_changeful manner and its a incon. 

’ pparent incon. 
Dvorak’s Legends. sistency. But whoever has t oe 
7 | the form and spirit of the 1nOVG> 

ment, will have yet pos hime 


0 the true Rags: 


ba 


os \) the enti nough 
The Volkmann Sy mphony Given a zood deal of what follows OE capa 


: him; certainly he will hav nod 
Once Again. , understood the conflicts of Whoaahe, id 
emotion which are symbolized in the antire 
symphony, and will have felt and enjoyed 
| _ 4 little more than two years ago, onthe the. creative and inventive genius which 
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| evening of October 18, 1884, Mr. Gericke 
| made his tirst appearance in Music Hall as 
| the conductor of a Boston symphony con- 

cert. Lhe interest of that evening was di- 
| Vided between two novelties—the first essay 
| of the strange director and the first hearing 
ofa newsymphony, Both were approved, 
| but only the introduction to the former has 
| had opportunity to ripen into full acquaint. 
| ance, 

Last night, however, Mr, Gericke turned 
| Over backward the leaves of his portfolio 
| and placed again upon his music stand the 
| symphony of that first evening of his offices 
| Itis the third of Robert Volkmann, that 
_ Composer of whose strange and often sad 
life so little is detinitely known and whose 
| music has so many haunting strains, full of 
| Sympathy even when one ignorantly hears 

them, and full of meaning when one ipter- 
prets them as expressive of a short and 
_ troubled career, alternating between ambi- 
tions, hopeful desire and disappointed, 
apathetic depression. The fundamental 
key is that of D minor, and the 
| eneral tenor of the movement is anxious 
and melancholy or wild and perplexed. 


Not.-that is is by any means al] 
sombre or 
oveless; its Strength rises often with al- 


divined and combined so man Ww 
and potent effects of musical Bek -* of 
orchestral resource. The treatment given 
the symphony by the orchestra was intelli- 
gent and earnest, and was well knit to. 
gether, except in a bar or two, where 
new trumpets were so much invant upon 


Their Characteristic Towne 
that they did not quite attune themezelves 
to the pitch, mae 
_ 'Bhé ‘overture which opened the concert 
Was the “Anacreon” of Cherubini, which, 
for_all it may fairly be galled old-fashioned 
and although it must seem thinand pale 
beside the high-colored and robust writing 


- 


be welcome, so long as cheerfulness | 


| Simplicity of spirit, making themselve 


of the last quarter of a century, wil] a 


manifest in language that is génuinely if 


7 not profoindly poétic, shall have pow to 


delight and to enliven. The work was taken 
upd firmly, the long crescendos and diminu- 
endos were finely graded, and the tinale was 


"| Just as animated as it was safe to make it. 


As is the custom at every fourth | 
there was no soloist last night, and the ponte 


r| gramme was accordingly completed b 
tirst of 


[ 


works new to Boston concerts, The 

the © was a serenade in A major,by B | 
divided into five movements, and as- 
signed to the wooden wind and ens. the 


|} violas, ‘cellog and double-basses; 


most warlike earnestness and 
Ost | ardor, and . 
occasionally reaches aclimax of courageous . 


eloquence dike the ceiebration of a triumph. 
” them@ are sometimes so long as to be 
entitled to estimation rather as romances 


than as subjects for the minute particular- — 


ization expected in the working out of 
Symphonic topics, and then agin there are 


cations places where the under parts rise j 


and fail] 
Close Chromatic Ifarmonies 


as—in a less interesting and less master- . 


ful way—the supporting orchestion moves 
about the voices of the Narrators in Gou- 
| nod’s **Redemption.”’ There are also many 
Surprises in the symphony; figures which 
| lead the heare 
| ae { off ; ere are 


fol- 


wis the tirst collection of the “Leten 
Dvorak, including four distinct num 
The serenade is an early composition, ju 
ing not only by its opus num ber, whic 
only 16, but also by the fact t 
Brahms began m0, bg his k 
as  & composer in chamber musi 
with which this _ piece ight ft 
reasonably classed, if it pares yed h 
single strings instead of by all that a full 
orchestra can furnish. There is a cor id. 
eralile rang of intention and of treatment 
in the work, and while there are strong in~ 
dications of that disposition toward oc m- 
ples ivy which has probably reached its 
eight in Brahms’ symphonies, here ig 
vistinctions are 


j inuch melodiousness, an 


: 


well drawn between the movem 
only by the changes of time, but 
the prominence otter ro or ano 
strumentinturn. The w 
central number, is of almost 
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is programme for the fourth Boston’ apatadir “Wee coi ete. 
Symphony concert in Music Hall, Saturday even.” tur ity of hearing tier 
ing, than was noticeable in the complete silence” | 42@. perfor 
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and earnest attention that prevailed in the house, sed co geen 
and which, doubtless, were not without their ef- i are to some e 
‘fect upon the players. Never did the scholarly | the stilussymphc 
and effective music of Cherubini’s Overture to | “VS aos 
Anacreon sound so grateful to the ear, and seem 
so overflowing with every sterling quality of at- 
tractiveness. The stately, soul-stirring harmo- 
nies of the introduction and the rich, warm col- 
oring of the ingenious development that follows, 
were brought vividly to view, and in the form of 
a real picture, so masterly was the reading of 
Mr. Gericke and so unanimously in sympathy . 
with it was the performance by the orchestra. |i ny 
Then followed two well-contrasted novelties in a |¥ 444¥ 5 
Serenade in A major, by Brahms, and Dvyérak’s —— | ae 
Lageees first collection, op 59. Berar nhPR 420 a 
s may be taken for granted, the populur ef- Bt: ad an ee 
fect of the Dvérak selection was greater than that ae 
of its predecessor on the programme. Brahms, 
in his yearnings to appear as the legitimate suc- | 
cessor of Beethoven, has neither founded any } jy 
‘sensuous basis for the intellectual life of the mu- 
-sician,” as did the greatest of composers; nordoes}| “9° ~ 
it appear that he has attempted to reach the hearts | 4 ete 
of the people. 7 is omc | S ane oe “hose 
exponent of certain musical scholasticisms which | 9. one drinks itin t ie 
are invariably pregnant with the charm of mys-| ,. 0. a Bb sve 
tery, ’tis true, but which will, inevitably | thé ruins of Baia and the haunts of he 
perm wipo 3 mind of seeit , capene a sibyl, is a pretty thin and ciderish 
e hand of their executant have become dust. | .its amber tint promises 1$ sole’ 
In his serenade, as in so many a later opus, its oct Ee ere gine 
composer has apparently laid insufficient stress” pageant ae 8” 


. 
peat 
hy 


upon the dictates of his emotions, and has even’ becuse foi ays 
resorted to the means of their suppression with one imagh 
a zeal and consistency that were worthy of a bet-{| But in] yutzrown ims 
nee, was ter cause. The great fault of Brahms’ music is] j¢g ¢ tes: FE ae an raat 
LP aeenfhide rhage rel in his proneness to present the ‘‘Carlylian wide b ee ea ee AN oy, 
bpd A ed al weltering chavs” in an incessant sea of tones} 2™" . Se a ee ee 
was most. bril- 7 or \with a superabundant display of his} of youth and 
» that followed familiarity with the arlificial forms of music.| scintillates 
in the minds of fhe composer. is conspicuous in permitting his Sig. Ch ru 
ed for in con- terrible deal of mind to subserve the interests of the “th LS 
next upon theoretical bugbear, that he uses for the ex-} . o> 
| ee press purpose of making the musical expression] —j) 7 | 
. seem secondary. Itshould be borne in mind that} ihn heey eo amaagga ger papi ep). 
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The work, while ¢ 
too deficient in thoroug 
serenade was for the most inely | ; 
played, though there was an paises pitch } 
‘sometimes in some of the wind instrumen 8) ; 
which possibly may have arisen from a whole | 
week’s unstinted blow-out that must have been jj 
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symphony, and that it is no more meant 
nec ASS. (4 ad a nocturnal compliment 
than is a minuet intended to see people 
dan g. 

The “Legends” of Dvorak were charm. 
ini Not profound, and scarcely even what 
one would call “peculiar,” for want of 
words or skillto makea better definition, 
‘their forms are graceful and their colors 
‘bright and varied. Like all songs without 
words, they must have put scores of differ- 
ent notions into-people’s heads, and in all 
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‘probaLility none of these notions would 
have jumped with those of the com. 
“poser, always assuming that he had 
por other intention in writing and christen. 
‘Ing them than to imply that his orchestral 
‘sketches had more extent and more turns 
‘of thought than would properly fall into 
the jimits of song, and less regularity of 
motion than might be expected of a ballad. 
‘They were read with good discrimination, 
and evidently gave great pleasure, particu. 
larly the third, in which are many almost 
fantastica) touches, and the last, which hag 
| quite a martial pulse-beat in 1t. 

| There will be one novelty at the ne 
} concert—an overture to Byron’s “Cain. 
| by Heuberger—and the orchestra will also 
| he Berlioz’s **Dance of the Sylphs,” from 
|The Damnation of Faust,” and Schu- 
j Mann's exmphony in B flat. The soloist 
will be Mr. Carl Faelten, who will play 
.| Beethoven’s pisnoforte concerto in E flat 
ie, OWARD MALCom TICENOR. 
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FourtH Boston SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Mr. 


‘Gericke could desire no better testimony as to the 


merit of his programme for the fourth Boston 
Symphony concert in Music Hall, Saturday even- 


ing, than was noticeable in the complete silence ~ 
‘and earnest attention that prevailed in the house, 


and which, doubtless, were not without their ef- 
fect upon the players. Never did the scholarly 
and effective music of Cherubini’s Overture to 
Anacreon sound so grateful to the ear, and seem 
so overflowing with every sterling quality of at- 
tractiveness. ‘The stately, soul-stirring harmo- 
nies of the introduction and the rich, warm col- 
oring of the ingenious development that follows, 
were brought vividly to view, and in the form of 
a real picture, so masterly was the reading of 
Mr. Gericke and so unanimously in sympathy 
with it was the performance by the orchestra. 
Then followed two well-contrasted novelties in a 
Serenade in A major, by Brahms, and Dvyérak’s 


Legends, first collection, op 99. 
_ As may be taken for granted, the populur ef- 
fect of the Dvérak selection was greater than that 


of its predecessor on the programme. Brahms, 
in his yearnings to appear as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Beethoven, has neither founded any 


required for the preparation of the work. - 
inferiority of Brahms’ imagination as cc 


- with that of Dvérak was rendered all the more 


striking by the arrangement of the programme. 
fhe legends abound in rich contrasts both in 
melody, harmony and sentiment, and present the 


development of ideal and well-defined contents | 


rather than any mere mechanical and ornamental 
auxiliaries. One would welcome the tirst oppor- 
tunity of hearing them again. 

The performanee for a second time in this cit 
of Volkmann’s Symphony in D minor was well 


_received. The various movements of the work 
‘are to some extent pictorial in their effect, but 


the stilus symphoniacus;as musicians term it, is 


creditably well preserved. The composer has 


certainly entered without reserve into the spirit of 
his moods, and with an effect which is at least to 
a creditable if not to any important degree mas- 
terly. Again the orchestral performance fully 
justified the claims that are made for Mr. Gericke 
as a conductor, and was especially noticeable in 


_the effect of each solo phrase being heard with 


charming distinctness, while collectively, time, 
tune, and tone were given with a fractional exac- 
titude and nicety. 
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The Fourth Symphony Concert. 
First on the programme of Saturday even- 
ing’s symphony concert was Cherubini’s 


_ The programme presented at the symphony | 

eoncert Saturday night was as follows: L. Cher-. beri ape +4) ‘reon’’ overture at r Wi 

hes il r Be 8 a | sician,” as did the greatest of composers ; nor does Anacreon’”’ overture, bright and cheery with 

Be wh ei ere a aot eg poke : pace : it appear that he has attempted to reach the hearts | an eternal youth, like the songs of the gay poet 

[jin A TY i . +s . ; ‘ ro} . s 2 

ig |e jailed alt ie aves time) ser Miracote ; of the people. He is preéminently a one-sided | whose name it bears. The Falernian of today, 
Cit an ; : . | exponent of certain musical scholasticisms which | g. one drinks itin the vineyards that overtop 


‘sensuous basis for the intellectual life of the mu- 


carer) 
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my in Dminor, It must have been evident to 


is f r. Ger oke that his programme bad not suited the 


ste: Of . $ audience, for neariy 50 left the hall be- 
éthe symphony began, while between the mave- 
ts of that work enough more took their leave 
kK@ amostiappreciable gap of vacant seats 
the body of the house. The slight applause, 
», that followed the various numbers, in strong 
trast with the warm ereeting that is always 
arded a pleasing performance, was another 
dence that Mr. Gericke has not rightly ana- 
ed the desires of his audiences. ‘he open- 
_ overture was the most acceptable number 
the. wyoming. and was most opril- 
tly played. he serenade that followed 
make a greatimpression in the minds of 
mers, but that was atoned for in con- 


5 ead 
A 


hei, 


by the Dvorak Legends next upon 
fogramme. The dash and brightness of the 
retto won instant favor for the collection, and 
h the second movement did not so readily 
Pp re tiation as the third, the ailegro giusto, 
psy like with its whirl of instrumentation 
eC eith ] e tinkle of the triangle, was 
hiy able, ‘he orchestra could not 
ende ‘ed a work finer, for all that perfect 
and trair could do was manifested. The 
ann ¢ ure on second hearing proved 
attractive in its opening movements, Next 
8 programme is ag follows: Richard 
rger, Byron’s ‘‘Kain” (first 
i 7 Ae concerto for pianoforte in 
| loz, Danse des Syiphes 


r Rob. Schumann, symphony > 
lat, No, 1, op. 38; soloist, Mr. Carl Faelten, 


Hae > 
Ae eh ts 
ey ae Pea 


 hegends, op. 59 (first time); x. Volkmann, Sym-— 


eb 
aa . 


are invariably pregnant with the charm of mys- 
tery, “tis true, but which will, inevitably 
perish when the mind of their creator and 


the hand of their executant have become dust. 
In his serenade, as in so many a later opus, its | 


composer has apparently laid insufficient stress | f : 
puve as apparently | not seem now so much ofa boon companion 


upon the dictates of his emotions, and has even 
resorted to the meaus of their suppression with 
a zeal and consistency that were worthy of a bet- 
ter cause. ‘The great fault of Brahms’ music is 
in his proneness to present the ‘*Carlylian wide 
weltering chavs” in an incessant sea of tones 
or -with a superabundant display of his 
familiarity with the ariificial forms* of music. 
Lhe composer is conspicuous in permitting his 
terrible dealof mind to subserve the interests of the 
theoretical bugbear, that he uses for the ex- 
press purpose of making the musical expression 
seem secondary. Itshould be borne in mind that 
while a musical composition may be great in spite 
of its vagueness, it ought never to be indorsed 
because of its vagueness. In the serenade, as in 
Lis later works, Brahms has made use of his un- 
equalled knowledge of counterpoint, not to in- 
tensify or to. illustrate in stronger lights the 
thoughts and images of a profoundly musical 


nature, but to obscure the same, and possibly | 


with the fear of simply appearing commonplace. 
he work, while excellent in parts, is altogether 


too deficient in thoroughly sound and definitely | 


stamped motives. 


The serenade was for the most part finely | 


played, though there was an unhealthy pitch 
suinetimes in some of the wind instruments, 
which possibly may have arisen from a whole 
week’s unstinted blow-out that must have been 


the ruins of Baia and the haunts of the Cumman 
sibyl, is a pretty thin and ciderish liquid, al- 
though its amber tint promises something bet- 
ter; and so possibly Anacreon himself might 


aid laureate of pleasure as one imagines him, 
sut in his verse, with its outgrown imagery and 


its chronicling of customs and forms that live © 


but pallidly in history, there is still the sparkle 
of youth and joy, of love and of feast, and this 
scintillates with an eternal light. And so good 
Sig. Cherubini'’s overture has a beauty of 
thought and a truthfulness of spirit which 
insure long life, even though they would be 
otherwise clothed and decked in the forms and 
colors of today. It is music which it is good to 
hear, and which when not placed at a disad- 
vantage suggesis that, if its author had lived in 
an epoch mutating towards our own, he would 
have changed with it in respect to the vehicles 
of his communication. <As it is, he does not yet 
seem antiquated, and when played with the 
force and spring of last evening seems really 
quite a youngster of the hour—like Wilson Bar- 
rett’s Hamlet. 

After the overture came the first of the two 
novelties of the eyening-—a serenade, opus 16, 
by Brahms, composed for a limited number of 
instruments, yiz., the violas, violoncellos, and — 


. contra bassos from the string department of the 
- orchestra, and the wooden wind and horns from 


the other wing. To give as good a balance as 
possible, Mr. Gericke had strengthened the 
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cane sensuous ; 


flute, it ; if the oboe, 
eness m 2 a mild insistence succeeded, and 


came a sustained cantabile. | 


ese distinctions were more logical 
initio."and the work as a whole did 

y enthusiasm, although it evidently | 

*f The composer’s natural bent 

dd pols y phonic writing begins to show itseif 
th us early, and in the first of these move- 
| 1 allegro modérato, he allows hitself 
ery ‘prolix. In the second, the scherzo, | 

n mgeniously reiterated little interiec- 


a ich crosses the rapid currerft of tne 


* wind witha sort of ‘‘Ha-Ha!’’ and in 
th i there is a minor strain of almost lugu- 
pod acter, accented accasionally with an 


note or two from the horns. so large and 


loud as phe have almost the clangor of the trum- 
pel ‘ol first movement has something of the 


in its themes, and the final rondo is gay 


oug] nto. dance by. 


the other: novelty, the first collec- 


¥ ' Dyorak’s “Legends.” In these, al- { 


gh they must owe their inspitation to the 
sor fancies of Bohemia, there is almost 
hing to suggest their author’s Slavonic 
se The rhythms are generally maintained 


movement, and the only abruptness is 
- changes which are made from major to 
hor or vice versa, and which disappear | 
dc denly as they enter. Coming afier 


shing keenness of the violin tone, they 
ally received and well applauded as 
Stark was finished. Just what each one 
ant te suggest, it would be hardly worth 
) speculate, but it may not be amiss to 

a in n the second—a molto moderate—a hint 


‘ar Ie mtimate or family scene, with its random 


rity ai 


about a fireside, now bright with a 
ye En and of langhter, and now al- 


= thostly With dying embers and mysterious 
| at tion. ‘The third, the altegro giusto, 


something eifish, with its tinkle of 
hand its hamorous dips of melody from 


ening allegretto has rather an unevent- 

and the closing movement, a 
»st080, boldly led off by the lower | 
Scie a burst of splendor at its 


ny, placed as usual at the end of 
was the third of Volkmann, in 
ea its second hearing, the 
been on the occasion of 

ance as the director of 

ho aoe made can- 

| the minds of | 
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the. fret Hrere 


é to be at least as influentiz i ! its | 
manner as its matter. 


The first | 

again was the most satisfying; and - 

perhaps not due to inferiority of material or of 
the use made of it, so much as to the fact that 
the first movement touches almost every 
phase of. emotion to which full expansion is 
subsequently given. If the other three move- 
ments could be heatd by themselves it is proba- 
ble that they would show an individuality and 
- give a gratification, both to the mind and to the 


nerves, of which they now. fail because of 


the anticipation of their essence in the tenor of 


the opening movement. But this is a considera. | 
tion more for the general listener than for the | 
musician or the student, who will atways be in- 


terested by observing how what is intimated 
here and there in one early form ultimately 


- comes forward in another shape and in larger 


growth, isolated and independent. The perform- 
ance of the symphony was a capital criterion 


whereby to judge how much the orchestra had 


| gained in homogeneousness and plasticity since 
| Mr. Gericke’s coming, and howpnuch he too has 
| gained in ease of control and delicacy of ex- 
pression. 

The programme was rather too long a one, 
nor was it altogether judicious In arrangement. 
_ The Dvorak and Brahms numbers did not offset 


| one another well, and the former would have 


ae nate and restoring to the ear | 


been better heard on some evening when a vocal 
solo or two had helped to enliven and 
divert the attention. 
opportunities for noticing the excellent 
qualities of the new first horn, and the wooden 
wind appeared to advantage in the andante of 
the symphony, as also did the first violins in 


the overture. The “symphony weather”’ of the | 


evening kept a good many seatholders at home, 
and the atmosphere of the hall,, which had not 
been sufficiently changed after a concert in the 
afternoon, was rather heavy and close for easy 
attention. 


Next Saturday night Professor Faelten will | 


play Beethoven’s E-ftlat pianoforte concerto, and 
the orchestra will render Schaumamnn’s B-flat sym- 
phony, Berlioz’s “‘Danze des Sylphes’’(‘ ‘“Darmna- 
tion of Faust’’) and Henberger’s ‘‘Cain’’ over- 
ture, the op he Me being new to Boston. 
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There were several . 


UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE CONCERT AT 3.ebO, WILL CONFER A 


THE HALL AFTER THE THIRD MOVEMENT OF THE SYMPHONY. 


THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN 


FAVOR BY LEAVING 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


SATURDAY, 


RICHARD HEUBERGER, 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1886-87. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


H. BERLIOZ. 


ROB. 


SCHUMANN. 


Y. CONCERT. 


NOVEMBER 183TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE To ByRon’s ‘“‘CAIN.” 
(First time. ) 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E flat, No. 5. 


Allegro.._.Adagio un poco mosso.—Allegro. 


DANSE prs SYLPHES. (Damnation of Faust.) 


SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 1, op. 38. 


Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace.— 
Larghetto.—Scherzo.—Allegro animato 6 grazioso.— 


SOLOIST: 


MR. CARL FAELTEN. 


The Piano used is a Knabe. 
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His Success in the Fifth 
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Symphony Concert. 


poser, Received with Immense Favor. 


Outline of the Prospects for An 
other Excellent Rendition. 


Professor Car] Faelten holds his posftion 


in the small front rank of first-rate loca] 


| pianists by a good solid right, which not 


only makes him eminent here, bunt would 


| give him distinction in any musical centre. 
His style is well calculated to please both 
_ the critical and the uncritie.l listeners, for 


he his the schola'ship and the tine feeling 


| which are notalways met with in players 


of such mechanical resources ag he, and he 


| has a force, a brilliancy and an endurance 


the ardor of 


ay 


Nee a ie the od 


left no.chance for apprehension, for 
he gives simeat ut the beginning of any 
recital an Impression of tireless. ener e 
while as regards the artistic portion of*hig 
duty, he came truly equipped for that. The 
temper of tne concerto is generally tran- 
quil; its allegros are not of excited spirit, 
aud the adagio wiich comes between them 
1s in Beeihoven’s sweetest and gentlest 


| vein, bezinning as 1t does with an exqni- 


| thoughts, 


| throughout 
of the final 


gite passaze for the muted strings, jus 
slightly supported by the wooden wind. 
fhe piano really opens the work by its 
large, long-sweeping arpeggios upon the 
principal chords of the chosen key, and it 
continues to be always in clese sympathy 
with the orchestra and to participate in 
happy mutnal relationship with all its 
Tnere is more .eman:! for the 
beauty and refinementof a player’s method. 
than for hisstrength, and Professor Farlien 
gave toall the tiowing runs, the sustained 
trills ay:| the widely-moving left-hand pas- 
Sage-. clearness and symmetry, not forget- 
ting meanwhile that they were hut forms 
of expressions for thoughts which he ren- 
dered with no less distinctness and art. 
he adagio showed the right feeling 
. and the more Lrilliant portions 
allegro hac a strong, bright 
lizht thrown on them, but the main theme, 
which is taken updirectiy from the orches- 


tra, was rather too heavily marked, and 
wanted that cheery spring which its lan- 


that often fail to sustain the conceptions of _ 


others, who .may be, like him, well read - 


and catholic in taste. On the musiciauly 
side he contents even captious critics by the 
understanding and the appreciation his 
readings show, while on the side of person. 
ality ho gratifies the unprofessional 
hearer by the fearlessness of bis af.- 
fronting all technical difficulties and 
his conquests over them. 
And itis in this latter pecuharity of tem- 


| perament that lies his principal, almost his 
| Only, disposition to go astray. Like other 


| 


: 


’ 


playersof strength and enthusiasm, he some- 
times forgets the limitations of the instru- 
ment he is using, and dashes on more and 
more Impetuously, untilone hears too much 
wood and iron and too little pianofert for 
atime. Itisa fault easily forgiven in him, 
beciuse itcomes from an earnest impu!se 
chafing against and trying to break throngh 
material restraint and from a determina- 
tion to make great ideas greatly evi: ent. 
The players who can be fiery aimost to con- 
flagration and can yet manage to stp just 
exartly upon the line where a welcome and 
admirable might passes into rude and 
jarring power, are rare indeed: and if we 
must choose, most of us would prefer the 
rushing Llow that sometimes 


Falis Too Heavily 
to the calculated reserve that gives no 


|| wholesome shock. 


| 


} it 


At the fifth concert of the Boston sym- 


_ phony orchestra, which took place in Musie 
- Mali last evening, Professor Faelten had to 


i play the E flat con 


certo of beethoven, a 
work which not only demands a pianist’s 
intelligence and sentiment to be always 
ready aud responsive, but makes great 


guave sugwzests. 

Lhe works reserved in the programme for 
the orchestra were three. Of these the 
lirst was, 01 course, the overture, which | 


Was New to Boston, 
a composition by a Viennese writer, Riche 


-ard Heuberger, who is:just beginning to 


| 
‘ 
4 
| 
} 


come forward into some prominence at 


home. He designates this overture as a 
prologue to Byron’s gioomy tragedy of 
“Cain,” # drama which may have been 
read up for this special occ.sion by some of 
the studious in the audience, but which 
only the el..er generations are likely to 
have Known betorehand. At all events, 
this pretty and scholarly overture coulu not 
have done much either tovard recalling 
the old Bibie story or toward sug esting to 
wny heathen who kn w it not, that it por- 
trayed the first muider with “the eldest 
primal curse upon it” There are 
plentiful suggestions of discontent in the 
rumblings of the basses and in the restioss 
acceuts which keep marching to and fro, 
aS there are a'so hints of something more 
overtinthe loud, hard choris that come 
banging in now and then. There is a deep 
but not altogether sombre or hopeless 
gloom in the minor phrases of the ending, 
und there are some short, plaintive semi- 
tones lieara now and then, as if in en- 
treaty or in }ain; but the overture is gen- 
erally placid, sweet and almost idyllic, and 
gives no adequate suggestion of rage, of 
desperation, of horror or «f awful retribu- 
tion. While it may perhaps be accepted as 
the prelude for which itis meant, it might 
do quite as well for a s mpler drama, in 
which the peace and the parting of two 
rural lovers should be the theme, The 
audience appeared to be interested and at 
times pleased; but, as the overture lacks 
any real climax, it stirred no enthusiasm 
when 1b ended. 

Following the concerto came that airily 
fartastic “Dunce of the Sylphs,” from 
Berlioz’ “Damnation ot Faust,” which the 
orchestra played with 


Delicious Lightness, 


the new harpist showing the best of skill 
and discretion in the isolated but important 
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a Boston Symphony Concerts. 


eee The fifth concert of the Boston Symphony orchestra |} 

tho was given at Music Hall last night. The house was |i : 

eee Meet §6well-filled despite the very bad weather, a fact which |f | 
y) 9... enJ0y- indicates that a programme with a soloist is more at- 
spel ays sh tractive than a programme without. A change had 
a #S 6—pbeen made in the sounding board since the last concert, 
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EB as i nny ag ontel pais weds gui hia) eet gta, is ae 
‘eatures of the P me.  —s_ |_ glow as he follows the growth of a str 
Comparatively few persons of these e day ; 8, itis | a a swelling passion, until i reac 
_pretty safe to say, have ever read Lord Byron’s . Paral od hot haste’ chhae cx ene 
imegedy of “Cain,” which, with many Waly Poole | tals equipped in all the yeaduracs Gnu 
| and almost genuinely sewny Beg es A A | fag and practice could never reach in safety. 
nd | nen arms, negro i : | | neatly. he 
ma of tone was fuller and more brilliant and the wood wind enees atid téw nee that can cling to the mem- peeling raat pes ay yo prt i. ar 
_ was heard to greater advantage than under the previ-|{p ory like Eve’s sudden, horrified outcry over the Ties i ZOO Ta than Morte 5.8 
_ ous Conditions. We have but little space at our com- | JP body of her murd bel,—"Death is ip the | MOY has he the amazing sonority of Rummel, 
mand, and must therefore condense our comments on ||P world!” The speculative element in Byron’sna- | but he never allows any possibility of — us fi ail- 
the performances. The concert opened with a new If ure and writings seems especialy to commend } ure to executa or to maintain to enter into the 
_ Work, an overture to Byron’s Cain,” by Richard Heu- [F hin to the German mind, as isabundantly shown . 


berger, a composer hitherto wholly unheard of here. It IP in raat de fr auditor's mind. It is true that in this fore oful- 
ad reo wholly r re. { n the man anslations made from : _ times more 
is a solid, well. written work, clear in its themes und Ip pee Cas y y ness und gathering impetus he 1s at, times more 


or Be 5S : f their treatment, admirable in form, and strong, brilliant IE oe oe — also a use +9 os * Pegg heavy in emphasis, more sudden in § nggestion, 
| » and solid in effect. The orchestration is rich aod mas- cen ae SHOES 10r Music, we more swift in delivery than — pleases — 
terly throughout, and though the overture is of the new parallel treatment, such as Schumann’s ‘“‘Man- | the ear or suits with the © tuneful 
school, it is delightfully free from its eccentricities and fred”’ gives, but in remoter illustrations, where capacity of the pianoforte; but when sue ‘y 
its.extravagances. It was refreshing also to hear the the basis is not the post’s words but the com- | purpose, meaning and life are infused int all 
work of a new composer who is not affected by Wag- poser’s sympathy with the thoughts that J his work and are thefaselves the cause o: such 
prompted them. momentary excess, one cannot but be thankful” 
The latest exemplification of this German ac- | after all that he is a player whose super- 
quaintanceship and sympathy which has been | abundance derives from’ the earnestness of hig 
brought to notice here was in the overture | serious qualities and not from the vain display 
designed as a prelude to _ Byron’s | of superficial accomplishment. The musi 
‘“‘Cain,”’ with which the fifth con- 


he had to play now showed him. in 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra || q very favorable light, 
began last night, and which was the only 


and he illustrated 
it with many quick intuitions and fine turns of, 
novelty of the programme. One does not need expression which were immediately ap 
to have read Byron’s play to know all about oe | 


} x ay by the audience, who were evident uch 
Cain, his jealous envy, his crime and his doom, pleased with his performauce. The lighter por- 
and therefore if this music should be found to Ov: 


1 be Lot | tions of the concerto were particularly enjova- 
accord with or suggest the chief incidents, | pje for their fluency, their sweetness and their 
spiritual or material, of the biblical narrative, sped 


distinctness. Mr. Faelten was least satisfying 

it would undoubtediv fit no less well with in the final allegro, the main theme of which 
Byron’s imaginative expansion of that story. {| seemed to be read rather sententiously and so to. 
The author of this new composition is Richard * jgek just that touch of gayety which belongs 
Henberger of Vienna, who holds there a good | to it, “Pee 
reputation as a writer of choral works and is be- After the concerto thore was pleasant relaxa- 
ginning -now to attract some attention for more | tion for the attention of the ear and the tension 
Serious studies, a symphony of his having been t 


| of the nerves in the delicate coolness of that 
accepted for performance this winter under | prief ‘““Dange des Sylphes,’’ which brings itg 
Richter in his native city. His overture is 1an- 
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ented tall: 
bing a ‘vital th nerism. The overture was finely and spiritly played 
and with impressive richness of color. erlioz’s 
pretty and fragile ‘*‘Danse des Sylphes,” was given with 
~whie _ exquisite delicacy and with such refinement of shading 
ae pisy of th TOL that the audience struggled hard to have it repeated; 
jalan 6 bro- but in vain. The performance ended with a ipertect 
"ih a ai dian 7 pertormance 01 Schumann’s perennially beautiful an 
Aes et ec ape l aaa laren Dee 08 4, me genial symphony in B-flat, his first, and as it always 
© on anette | sua impresses us, his best achievement in this phase 
>) ~~ “Symphony Weather,” . of his art. The soloist was Mr. Car! Raelten 

Tecalied Professor F ' Who performed Beethoven’s E-flat concerto. s in- 
ahha fh aclten with great terpretation was vigorous, thoughtful and _ brilliant, 


Farina t 1». Mr. Gericke was also. called twice manifestly artistic in intention, and flexible in execu- | 
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| agai after the Berlivz selection. and tion. The scale passages were not always even, the|§ 
nere were Strong sixns of approbation all | stress being laid upon their beginning and ending, 
rough the sympiiouy. The sounding- | leaving the centre weak and indistinct; and the reading 
‘@ta bas undergone another metamorpho. | 28 2 whole was somewhat ay | in expression and | 
$; 10s Wings have veen « libped off, its bod poetic feeling. This was most feltin the slow move. | 
as Veen pushed back almost tothe end wail | ment which was read inajrather cold and formal | 
(hiding the Keethoven statue),an.. has been | Manner that failed to do justice to its tender | 
omewhat broadened, Theroof now projects | sentiment. However, the effect of the performance 
pavout as far as the irontof the stage, and | Was inspiriting and vigorous, and the interpretation, | § 
the ret section of sound now seems to have | if not the most finished and most flowing we have had, § 
reached its maximum. he result is agree- | Was, nevertheless, interesting and frank as a 
Die enourh below stairs: how it is in the | whole, and abounded in admirable qualities. Mr. 
ali@ries, especially the upper one, has yet | Faelten was heartily applauded at the close of the first 
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We overture, 
Sarva gement of Schubhert’s F minor 
Played first and for the only 


movement, and was recalled at the end of the work 
three times with great enthusiasm. The programme 
for the next concert is: Weber’s ‘'Freischutz” over- 
ture; a vocal quintette from Mozart's ‘Cosi fan Tutl!; 
Schubert’s Fantasie in F-minor, instrumented by Ff. 
Motel; *‘Liebeslieder,” vocal waltzes by Brahms (first 
time), and Haydn’s ‘Oxford Symphony.” The soloists 
will be Miss Gertyude Franklin, soprano; Miss Mary 
H. How, contralto; Mr. Geo. J. Parker, tenor; Mr. 
Jacob Benzing, bass; Mr. J. A. Libby, baritone. 


ee eee 


pare a 


So esa 


gracefully and skilfully written, scored with 


_ Sufficient fulness to give it richness and body, 
| but without any notable freshness of invention ; 
it affects the hearer pleasantly and holds his 
attention well, but on first acquaintance it 
| Seems (oO have more of Abel than of Cain in 


it. The main character of it is pastoral, 
set in the very first bars @ by 
the plaintive voice of the  Knglish 
horn and continued on by the strings in close 
harmony, genily colored by the wooden wind 
and the horns. This pleasant mood is at first 
crossed by sundry heavy chords, and then later 


tary episode to the intensity of Berlioz’s “Dg m+ 
nation of Faust.’ The rendering was appro- 


priately light and fine, distinctly and 


accented, in short one of these pecntnry Hight 


and yet vivid bits of work which Mr. 
is more successful in obtaining from an ©; 
tra than any other conductor we know. 


The fourth and fipal number of. the ‘ 


gramme was the symphony—Schumann, in 
B flat. This the orchestra played with great 
animation and devotion, marking its contrasts 
of color and accent and giving the free, happy 


contentment of the allegri, the almost sous 
quaintness of the scherzo and the suavity of the 
larghetto, out of which it flows, with great pro- 
pricty in all respects. Indeed, throughout the 
evening the playing was thoroughly estimable, 
the fine homogeneousness of the strings being 
particularly apparent in ‘the adagio of the 
concerto and in the overture; the clear, pure 
and definite singie notes of the new harpist 5 ere 
gratifyingly felt in the Berlioz number, and the 
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vious time in January, 18%5) and a sym. 
my Of Haydn (the Oxford”) which has 
er been performed in any of these con. 
me OWARD Matcom Ticknor. 


it is mingled with a gloomy and restless move- 
ment which at times quite supersedes it: to- 
ward the end there are a few high, half piteous 
_bars for the first violins, and the end—which 
| Comes unexpectedly—is of a rather subdued 
and simple sadness, and lacks strength of 
_ thought ana of sound to make itself impressive 
and tragic, 

Next after the overture came the solo num- 
ber of the evening, which was Beethoven’s con- | yalue of the horns was es lly apparent 
eerto in E flat for the pianoforte, Mr. Carl Fal- the second movement of 
ten being the pianist, and making his first ap- ' the first movement of the 
pearance in one of these concerts since Mr. Hen- | Gericke could only make up his mind to: 
schel’s retirement, although smaller audiences _ the other brass as much liberty and initiative as 
have often had the advantage of hearing him’ at he concedes to the horns, the balance of the 

tals of his own, or yet again in others where orchestra might be accepied as perfect it ee 
he had to sustain some important ‘The selection of music made for the concert of 
part. Mr. Faelten is a player who, | Saturday evening next includes—what will be 
while not. without his little defects and a decided and pleasant novelty—some of 
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i ntti ifth voice 

hat ye Mr. J. A, Libby. 

be the “Der Freischiitz,’’ the symphony 

will be Haydn in G—the ‘‘Oxford,’’ never be- 

fore played in these concerts—and the other or- 

* vetaeh number will be Schubert’s F minor 
ntasia, in the arrangement of Felix Motti, 

oo was gh here for the first time about 

years ago. 
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“musician, Mr. Carl Faelten, well schooled, well 


read, ripe iu experiences and strong in command | 


of the technicul equipment of the pianist’s profes- 
Bion, should be uw less satisfying player in the 
Music Halland inalarge concerted work than he 
is in other auditoriums and in solo or simply 
chamber music? Is it something in his constitu- 
tion, in the instrument he chooses, or in his man- 
ner of using it? So far as the pianoforte goes, 
that make which he prefers, although not excep- 
tionaliy robust or sonorous in a large place, has its 
estimable musical qualities, and has been heard in 
the Music Ha!l—especially under the hands of Mr. 
Bendixs—when it lett little to be desired. Turning, 
thén, tothe player, Mr. Faelten is known and 
‘Yalued as an artist who well deserves that name by 
the wide range of his musical smypathies and 
acquaintanceships, his whole-souled attention to 
the works he undertakes, and for the warmth and 
Vigor which can upon occasion surmount all sorts 
of obstacles and the enthusiasm which often 
becomes contagious and exciting. There must be, 
therefore, something in his fashion of communi- 
cating what he has to say to a great auditory 
which makes his delivery fail to fully support his 
evident intentions and desires, and causes it to fal] 
short, not only of the full measure of the senti- 
ment it should convey, but also of the perfect 


mechanical accuracy and evenness which might be 


expected at any rate. 

In playing the great [-fiat concerto of Bee- 
thoven, at the fifth Symphony concert, on Satur 
day evenng, Mr. Faelten just missed a great per- 
formance, but otten attained right and ample 
efiects of strength, as he often carried through a 
gentler passage with easy grace and perfect pro- 
portion. Inthe adsgio, the binding together of 


the melody was not close and fond, but had a kind | 


of formality in its enunciation, and so, too, in the 
‘final allegro the buogant theme did not uplift and 
bear away the mind as—to make one single com- 
‘parison—it has done when Professor Baermann 
has played it. But, when all is said and done, 
“when every reservation of criticism has been 
“made, the result remains that Mr. Faelten merited 
the liberal applause he received; that his work 
was, taken in its entirety, a sound and intelligent 
ex] ition, and that its déficiencies appeared not 
to belong inthe mind or the education of the 
player, but to an undefinable something in his 
handling of the instrument, which did not let him 
“show the best either of himself or it. Mr. Faelten 
isnot aloné in this; for there are several players 
‘whom we could name, old and valued favorites, 
who have at times an infelicity of hand or finger 
which diminishes the beanty and continuity of 


| cautabile and equity in 
'qc throughout the 
‘is clear, pure and 
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“Phere 1 was one ia nity on ‘the programme, and 


that was the overture which held the first place 
upon it. Theauthor of thie is a Viennese con). 
jae, Richard Henberger, who has done a good 


| deal of writing—some of it quite elaborate—for 
choral singing, and who is now setting his hand to 
‘instrumental work. Hoe calls this overture “Cain,” 


meaning it to be taken as a prelude to Byron’s 


tragedy of that name. The general form of the 
| composition is such as befits a good writer for | 
|| human voices; it has distinct, easily flowing melo- | 
|| dies and harmonies which are well kept together, 


What should be the reason why that excellent || and reappearance of the themes at different times 


and in different parts show nice senge of the 
apportionment of 
orchestra. The manner 
gratifying to beth 
ear and mind, free from affectations and 
imitations—good, honest, tasteful, original. 
The overture is not particularly strong or weighty, 
and, in spite of its name, can scarcely be thought 
to emphasize the first dread borror of humanity. 
Ranishwent from Eden, and the knowledge of evil 
were indeed heavy woes, but they brought no hint 
of danger from such a thing as death, and, with 


| the entrance of death into the first family of men, 
|| there entered into the world, never to depart from 
it, that doom and dread which haunt the mind 
| most steadily, and Oppress existence most inexo- | 
rably. Henberger bas a suave tranquility in the 


most of his overture which might fairly betoken 
the simple, unconscious happiness of the earliest 


| days; but the crush of murder, the agony of grief, 


and the haste of lonely flight beneath the inefface- 


able brand, are scarcely thought of—certainly are 


not borne dominantiy in upon the mind—as the 
overture passes on to the not oppressive melan- 
choly.of its ending. 


The other numbers of the programme were two, | 
and both were standard favorites,—the “Sylph’e | 
Dance,” from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” and | 


Schumann's first symphony. The former came 
in with retreshing lightness after the concerto and 
gave the harpist a chance to show his skill in jus? 
infusing his tinkling notes into the tip-toeing 
strains, and the latter, in & reading splendidly 
alert and alive, ‘made a good end on’t.” The 


orchesira made the most of every one of its in- | 
spiring movements, and matched them go well in | 


care and understanding that even the odd, rough, 


emphatic syncopations, beat out in the unisons of | 
the last movements, had nothing heavy or sluggish | 


in them. 


The audience was agreeably large for so bad‘an | 
evening, and those whose seats were in the ends of | 
the balconies were gratified to find that the sound- | 


ing-board had been shorn of the side-pieces which 
had blocked them out for two or three previous 
evenings. The whole structure has been pushed 


further back, it has been widened, and its roof 
| brought forward on a line with the point of the 
stage, the result being better than that obtained 


from any other form. 
The next programme namea the “Freischiitz”’ 


overture, Haydn’s “Oxford” symphony (new to 


these concerts), and Mottl’s orchestral arrange- 
ment of Schuberr’s I minor fantasy. A quintette, 
composed of Misses Franklin and How and Messrs. 
Parker, Benzing and Libby, will sing a quintette 
from Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutti” and some of 


Brahm’s ‘‘Liebeslieder.” 
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| The Fifth Symphouy Concert, 


Cart Faciten, Pianist. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The fifth programme, with Carl Faelten as 


| soloist, was: 


Richard Meuberger. Overture to Byror’s ‘‘Cain.”’ 
(Kirst time.) 
Beethoven, 


0. O. 
Allegro.—Adagio ui. poce mosso.— 


egro, 
Berlioz, Dance of the Svlphs. (Damnation 


of Faust.) 
Symphony in B-flat, No, 1, op. 38, 

The contrasts in programmé making are vivid 
enough if one remembers the list of selections 
performed Saturday week in connection with 
the above happily chosen group, to arrange 
which Mr. Gericke must have scanned the musi- 
cal universe, not forgetting Vienna,( which seems 
nowadays very prolific,) and made quite the 
model choice. The new overture is skilful in 
structure, and tells its story with little hesita- 


gcnumann, 


tion ard with a use of material deft and well 


corsidered. We learn that Mr. Heuberger is one 


ofthe Langs or Osgocds cf Vienna, who spends 
bis Jeisure in writing instrumental music, Iq - 


bis overture there is acertain condensed and ma- 
ture result which, while it speaks of a good deal 
of manuscript wasted, means also a deliberate 
style and intention to get just the right thing at 
avy hazard; this isa welcome characteristic,mere 


oboe is the oracle in this musical poem; its short 
phrases of solilequy preserving aptly the divis- 


ion of the work while serving also to unite | 
them. Heuberger generally uses his orches- | 


tra at mezzoforte, and the ensemble is sensibly 
strong; in the unison passages for strings a fine 
effect is made. Thrceughout, the instrumenta- 
tive has meaning and the work sounds well. 


wizard, the youthful Schuccker and bis harp 
being delightful accessories; in truth, though 
familiar, this dainty page by one of the tallest 
of modern musicians, always exerts a fascina- 
tion. To hear Schumann’s B-flat Symphony is 
to feel a pressure of the hand or a look into the 
soul of one whose eariiest music was an expres- 
Sion of nature full of charm and trust, of as- 
piration and of content. It mirrors the moods 
of manin his best estate; the first allegro is 
manbood, splendid and satisfying: the larghetto 
is its contemplation, a little of melancholy, but no 
distrust; the scherzo pictures abundant gayety, 
but that transparently refined, and the allegro 
animatois like asunny elf, whose brightness 
and cheerjwill permeate and dissolve the darkest 
hood. Schumann and Mendelssohn are not un- 
like a happy pair at this stage; though Mendels- 
sohn has the greater clegance, Schumann 
possesses more natural spirits and originality. 
_The Symphony was beautifully played. 
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Tanner te for pianoforte in E-flat, | 


: "Sif ; tished, and 
yardstick music is of very little account. The | 7 ; 


aoc or it had Coa iatatiia.” Mr. I ain? § 
playivg of the pianoforte solo takes Sel 
among any heard here since Buelow. an t 
more ruggednass, it is somewhat nobler tl 
Baermann’s, but hardly as poetic. Fael- 
ten has a conscious musical sense of the 


2 


{ concerto in its entirety, it absorbs him, th 


a quiet detail may escape him; while Baermann — 


reads us a polished Beethoven, distinctly mi- 


nute but no loftier. In his announcing the 

ond subject of the first allegro, and throughout 
its manifold variations—all se well known—the 
player’s touch was singularly refined; the utter- 
ance was crystalline, yet without a blot of affec- 
tation. Finer than all was the player’s mastery 
of every technical difficuity. In the quasica- | 
denza of the first allcgro, the splendid climaxesin 
the same movement, and in the equally brilliant 
passages of the closing allegro, one rested abso- 
lutely in the player’s prowess. Especially 
marked was the ensemble in the larghetto move- 
ment; part with part were in absolute union, 
while its repose was perfect. The blemishes re- | 
ferred to were only where the flash of the eli- 
maxes cume. Here there did not accrue on the | 


.cstant that blow of triumph between orchestra 


and pianoforte which is alike the player’s re- 
ward and the exhilaration of the listener. The 
audience listened to Mr. Faelten’s performance 


‘ more critically, partly because the concerto was 


-O well known, tban it has to any pianoforte 
glaying heard since the orchestra was estab- 
recalled the player entha- 
-iastically at its close. At the next con- 
cert there will be vocal novelties, namely, 
the quintet from Mozart’s ‘‘Cosi fan tutti,” to 
be sung by Miss Gertrude Franklin, Miss Mary 
H. How, Mr. George J. Parker. Mr. Jacob Bea- 


zing (bass) and J. A. Libby (baritone); also some 
of the ‘‘Liebeslieder”’ of Brahms. The symphony 
will be Haydn’s ‘‘Oxford,’’ the overture that to 
 *Freiscbuetz,”’ and the entr’acte the Schubert- 


The Syiphs of Berlioz were in the hands of a | Mott! fantasie in F minor which was played last 


season. 


The enthusiasm of the Berlin public after | 
Joachim’s performancs of the new Brahms . 
symphony was so great that in order to acknowl. - 
edge it the orchestra was directed to riseina 
body and bow. We can imagine Mr. Gericke 
rehearsing his troops for an ensemble bow. The 
first violins might do quite weil, they have mach 
individual and collective naivete, but among 
the double basses it would be comical even if 
well executed; the brasses, of course, could do 
anything, but it would be slow work on the con- 
ductor’s left, If it only could happen at some 
concert when no soloist was provided woe, 
serve the audience as an entr’acte. | 


| [ 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. Jyq»** 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the fifth symphony concert, 


given im the Music Hall last Saturday evening, | 


was as follows: 


Richard Heuberger: Overture to “Cain.” 
Beethoven: Pianoforte Concerto No. 6. in E-flat. 


Berlioz: Danse des Syignes from “La Damnation de | e mp, Be fe : 


Schuaar hony No. 1, in B-flat. 
asihedl teagtive pianist. 


he eamniaae has been changed again; | 
the wall Behind the orchestra is now all boarded | 
over, and the shelving roof has been dropped sev- | 
eral feet; the side wings have been re- 


moved. An indubitable improvement was notice- | in, concerto for” 
|forte in E flat, No. 5; H. B son * De 


able on the floor of the hall, while the effect 
in the galleries was to the full as good as before. 
Sitting in the floor seats, you now find that the 
tone of the double-basses is fuller, richer and more 
telling than formerly; the trombones and drums 
sound less muffled. But the greatest improvement 
of all is in the effect of the horns and the wood 
wind. Each individual part in the wind-band now 
stands out with far greater distinctness than be- 
fore; you can now hear what each instrument has 
tosay. Then, the tone of the whole orchestra has 
gained in decision and incisive brilliancy. The 


same superior clearness of outline was noticeable, | 


also, in the pianoforte part in the _ con- 
certo. In short, the music sounds now 


almost as well on the floor as it does in the galle- - 


ries. That the effect might be still, further im- 
proved by retaining the side wings of the sound- 
ing-board, eyen if they were carried no farther 
forward than they were a week ago, seems likely 
enough. Perhaps next year the management of 
the concerts may think it worth while to sell no 
tickets to the few seats at the S. W. ends of the 
galleries, which the side wings would cut off from 
the orchestra; then the wings could be put up, 
and no one need complain. 

Heuberger’s overture to Byron’s “Cain’’ is, as 
far as we can judge from a single hearing, a well- 
written work, free from extravagance or trickery, 
earnest in purpose, and scored with excgllent judg- 
ment. Berlioz’s winsome iittle ‘“‘Sylphs’ Dance”’— 
which, by the way, always loses much of its effect 
when given separately,and not as a sequel to the cho- 


rus of gnomes and spirits which immediately pre- | 


cedes it in the cantata—was exquisitely played; 
the first violins played like one man, and the rare 


beauty of the harp harmonics gave the delicate ' 


web of tone just that dew-drop sparkle which Ber- 
lioz must have had in his mind. One could not 
but think of Shakspeare’s— 
“IT must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.”’ 
Schumann's B-flat symphony, save for an unfor- 
tunately not wholly inconspicuous slip or two, 
was grandly played. A finer performance of this 
beautiful work could hardly be desired. 
Mr. Faelten played the ‘“‘Emperor’’ concerto in 
admirable style; a more ample and self-forgetful 


virtuosity, a virtuosity made more completely sub-. 


servient to artistic ends, were hard to imagine. In 
clearness, intelligent phrasing, earnestness of pur- 
pose and totality of conception, Mr. Faelten’s 
playing left little, if anything, to be desired. We 
have heard him play with something more of sa- 
cred fire, of endiablée verve and magnetism, on 


other occasions; but his playing was 80 distinctly 


. ne ana “ 
Geo. J. Parker, Mr. Jacob. Ang : 
Libb 


of the highest standard, and it is ther 1K 
to say that Boston will this year have a ea 
orchestral music as New York, when 


, | st, he aa? 
world,’ Bayh a Fic: sh 


that of an sg showed all the grand outlines and 
cunning detail work of the stupendous concerto 
‘in so bright vivid a light, that the unanimous 
applause and enthusiastic recalls that ensued 
upon his bie assis were = and daisies! 
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‘peered neainahen nights as : 
without doors. | The progr mpg a 3 8 | 

Richard Heuberger, overture t FO a F 

(first pad L. v. Beethoven, concerto f 


pylphes ’* (“Damnation of Faust 
mann, symphony in B flat, No, pay coke’ ist, 
'Faelten. This was one of Mr, Geri: a 
chosen and admirably arranged Sp ra, ra 
make one wish the eminent di: ae u 
mr i ae same. ba cogs Sin. gard ng the 
audiences uses. The ¢ 

was an interesting composit tion, W 2 
and with an abundance of opportunity 
coloring by the Orcminnt ee Opp 
that was neither lost . ordi hted, — 
performance was a fine one. ne Beet! 

rto was heard to best adv ~ Mr... 
exquisite touch, his de ge 16 in 1 1 
passages, where in spite of the tight thes 


| note no atom of clearness was lo 


stant expression given to every str " nh Gi T us 
audience to listen with wy ng. at 
pleasure and to award the datory a plauses re 


‘the most hearty comme 


* Danse des Sylphes” sounded all the mo 
nating for its position on the r ouramiue be Tt) 
the concerto and the symphony, contrast 
vividly with their length and serlot te Se 
with delicious skill by the orchestra, it- 
wonder the listeners sou 18 1 er it! 
number, which, however, 1 4 o% 
clined to give, as an exampl ie we d be 

not to be desired ‘in es0 ee 
Schumann symphony was 
manner and made an pe 
concert, The soundin a bet ’ 
structed, The ungainly side pie vi AYO 
taken down, and now the arrangement inel 
slanting false ceiling over the stage and a 


an 
¥ 


wall behind the players, completely covert 
red-curta:ned aperture and even hiding the Be 
hoven nt 4 from view. The progr 2mme_ 
eber, overture, | 
| Haste. t from ‘tC 
* SF; “Schubert, ‘fa — in F mivor 
gag tp ne age — ins ; 
dn, symp ony > r (WY 
ie ‘Seas in gs be symphns V * n 
iss Gertrude Franklin, Lg pee 


Tay a, a pleasant iar aout our | 
by the American correspondent of to L | 
Musical Times: ‘‘The band, which 1 | ee 
was brought to a high degree of proficiency, 
will be materially strengthened, it ey 
by accessions from Germany, in the depai ret nen 
of wind instruments, wherein alone. tt fal ‘ll shor' 
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,~ SymMPHONY CONC RT. -Tt 

e of the weather on Saturday even- 
ing had no appreciable effect upon the attendance 
at the fifth symphony concert, and the popular 
character of the serios received a decided impetus 
in a programme that was felicitously varied, aud 
with a charming symphony of Schumann—opus 


38, No. l—to carry away for a last impression. 
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If such an eclectic programme had a single dis- | 


appointing feature, it was in the new overture to 
Byron’s Cain by Richard Heuberger. That in- 
dications of real power exist in the work is true; 
but its excellent traits are too freely interspgrsed 
with the eccentricity and mannerism which now 
geem to rule young Germany. With its quaint 
chords soaring upwards to no higher extent ther 
the psychological purgatory of its’ composer’s 
weird and mournful mood, it may be taken for 
granted that there is not much in Mr. Heuber- 
ger’s overture to delight the ordinary listener. 


ben followed the principal event of the con- 
cert, which was the performance by Mr. Carl 


Faelten of Beethoven’s inexhaustibly rich and 


magnificent concerto, that miracle of modern 
greatness and grandeur, so a propriately styled 
“The Emperor Concerto.” In Mr. Faelten was 
an artist on whom one could absolutely rely for 
a loval and scholarly interpretation of the great 
works;—such a rendering, 
thoughtful, a great artist, interpreter and 
teacher could afford. And there was no disap- 
pointment. Of Mr. Faelten’s technique we can 
say no more than we have said before, except to 
add that the charm of its mastery has never be- 
fore seemed so welcome and complete. The sen- 
sitive feeling of the musician for the widest varie- 
ty of tone completely found its expression at his 
tingers’ ends, andthe application of it was infal- 
libly true to the composer’s will. There were no 
extravagances and no affectations. It seemed as 
much a matter of the brain as of the practised 
fingers that so exceptionally called forth the 
admiration and eqmusiasih i the audience. In 
such an interpretation of so difficult a work-piece 
it must have been sumething more than practice 
that made it seem so easy for the performer. 

We own to having felt that at the beginnin 
of the performance a broader treatment seem 
needed to fill out the simple grandeur of Bee- 
thoven’s thought; and, in the adagio it did not 
seem that the artist was fully in sympathy with 
the belief that diving below the surface is the 
only way of bringing out the composer’s idea; 
but in all other parts of the work Mr. Faelten’s 
playing was irreproachable, and was as much 
& matter of the heart as of the will. No real, 


earnest student of pianoforte music who was 


proses’ could have failed to have derived an 
n 


tellectual treat from a performance so extra- 


ordinary in its strength and freedom of touch, 
exquisite shading, in a full, free and expressive 
tone that was graduated to vida § shade of power 
OF Co ae above all, for the integrity of its 
p ng. ; i 
The orchestra, let us not forget to add, a 
Mr. Faelten the assistance of the most 
accompaniment to the work in all | 
nicety and: precision that has probab 
umann symphony was in all resp 
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“MUSICAL MATTERS. - 
| 


The Symphony Concerte-Carl 
Faelten, Soloist. 


The fifth of the season's concerts by the 
Boston symphony orchestra was given at 
Music Hall, last eveniag, under Mr. Wilhelm | 
Gericke’s direction, the soloist being Mr. | 
Carl Faelten, pianist, and the selections as 


‘follows: 


Concerto for 
Danse des Syl hes. 
Symphony iu B flat, No. 1, op. 38......... 

It is hardly necessary to sav that Richard 
Heuberger is a Vienna musician of the pres- 
ent day. Unfamiliar names on these pro- 
grammes are usually those of residents of 
this favorite city. it is quite natural that 
Mr. Gericke should favor his own fellow-citi- 
zens to a certain exient, but a more extevaed 
fieid of ebservation might well be cultivatea 
by thls conductor in searching for novelties. 
The “Kain” overture is a work of the modern 
German school, which leaves so much to the 
imagination and gives so littie satisfaction to 
those who are not favored by nature in this 
eharacteristic. Thereis an evident attempt 
on the vart of the composer to’ 
paint a toue picture, bus the result ; 
shows more mechanical and _ technical | 
ability than artistic instinct. ‘The Beethoven 
concerto was a source ot delight after such an | 
atteinpt at composition, and its presentation 
by Mr. Faelien and ithe orchestra was, all 1 
all, the most enjoyable giving of the work™ 
heara here for inany a day. Mr. Fael- 
ten’s playing last season was open tothe ob- 
jection of lackiig in feeling. color and expres- 
but none of these exceptions could 
be taken to his performance last 
evening. His technical attainments are 
such that every pbrase is given wi.h charming 
clearness, and his intelligence, as shown in 
the presentation of the concerto, made this 
number of the programme a source of rare 
enjoyment. The hymn of the adagio move- | 
ment was sung by the piano with all the ex- 
pression of a trained vocalist, and the brilliant | 
plano passages of the finale were given With | 
splendid dash andeffect. The orchestral score » 
has never had so good a reading as m this . 


performance, which, as a whole, Was certainly 


a most notable one, The “Danse des 
Sylphes,” from Belioz’s “Faust,” was most 
happily chosen. to give the needed contrast 
between the concerto and the symphony, and 
the appiause which followed iis most grace- 
ful and artistic performance tust have 
shown Mr. Gericke that such bits of relief 
from his usually over-serious pro- 
grammes are longed for by his | 
patrons. Schumann’s first sy:inphony made | 
a brilhant ending tor the programine and the | 
tresh tuneful themes, with their scholarly de- — 
velopment, so truly rior the joy and mg 8 
piness of this composer at the period of its 
sition, were heard with the greatest 
pleasure. In this, as in all the numbers of 
the programme, the work of the orches- 
tra was characterized by a greater 
vitality thaa has been shown  be- 
fore this season, and the effect given 
the second seleciions was largely enhanced 
by this characteristic in thelr presentation, 
Another experiment has been made in the 
soutding-board line. ‘his time the false roof 
has been hung from the ceiling of the hall at 
an angie and joined to a false back to the 
hall behina the orchestra. The result 1s bet- 
ter from this arrangement than that atiend- 


compo 





‘ing the tormer Constructions; but it IS sul | 
difficult to see the necessity for © 


any such djsfigurement of this noble concert /; 


room. If a solid brick wall could be built et 
| tn the place of the temporary board partition { 


which covered the recess back of the stage, 
there would be liitle cause for complaint op 
account of the acoustic properties of the hall, 


and it would still retain most of the admirable — 
architectural outlines of its original construc; — 


tion. 
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ty safe to say, have ever read Lord Byron s 


; wagedy of “Cain,” which, with many truly 
| poetic and almost genuinely dramatic passages, 
“yet possesses no permanent charms, no en- 
Brossing scenes, and few lines that can cling to 
the memory like Eve’s sudden, horrified ouicry 
over — the* body of her murdered Abel,— 


“Death is m the worid!” The speculative 


especially to commend him to_ the 
mind, as is abundantly shown 


me ‘ 


‘not only in the many translations. made from | 
hh / value of the horns was especially apparent in 
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exemplification of thi$ German ac- 
ceship and sympathy which has been 
to notace here was in the overture 
as a prelude to Byron’s 
with which the fifth  con- 
Boston Symph 


secord with or suggest the chief incidents, 


iritual or material, of the biblical narrative, 
; would undoubtedly fit no less well with 


fitation as a writer of choral works and is be- 


es | 


‘Bichter in bis native city. 
certo. 
laxance in one, of these concerts since Mr. Hen- 
20l’s retirement, although smaller audiences 
ve often had the advantage of hearing him at 
itals of his own, or yet again in others where 
_ had to sustain some important 
ir. fFaelten is a player who, 


the evening, which was Beethoven’s con- 


ow 


his little defects and 


érations, has yet one splendid quali 

‘commends his work to the hearts as we 
ads of his listeners, and at times also 
lis criticism. This is-his 


» wy 
‘ d 
‘ 

i 


atively few persons of these days, it is 


‘element in Byron's nature and writings 


on’s imaginative expansion of that story. | 
@ author of this new composition is Richard | 
nberger of Vienna, who holds there a good | 


“Binning now to attract some attention for moro | 
“Serious studies, a symphony of his having been | 
“mecepted for performance this winter under | 
the overture came the solo num- | 


in & flatfor the pianoforte, Mr. Carl Fal- | 
t,and making his first ap- | 
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flat. 
animation and devotion, marking its contrasts 
of color and accent and giving the free, happy 


contentment of the allegri, the almost pompous 


quaintness of the scherzo and the suavity of the 
larghetto, out of which it flows, with great pro- 
priety in all respects. Indeed, throughout the 
evening the playing was thoroughly estimabie, 
the fine homogeneousness of the strings being 
partienlarly apparent in the adagio of tho 
concerto and in the overture; the ciear, pure 
and definite single notes of the new harpist were 
gratifyingly feli in the Berlioz number, and the 


the second movement of the symphony and in 
the first movement of the concerto. 


41 should commence at home, 
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Music in Boston. 
Boston, November 13. 

HE fifth Symphony concert took place last evening at Music 

Hall, with the following program ; neg 
Overture to Byron’s ** Cain’ (first*time)...... 
Concerto for et in E flat, No. 5 ; Beethoven 
‘* Danse des Sviphes’’ (** Damnation of Faust ’’).........¢.....- . .-. Berlioz 
Symphony, B flat, No. 1, op. 38 Schumann 
Mr. Carl Faelten was the soloist. The composer of the overture is one of 
the younger writers of Vienna, who has already written quite a number of 
works, although this was the first occasion that anything of his was per- 


. formed in this city. It is rather difficult to say just the right thing about 


this overture. It is written in the orthodox form, is fairly well scored, and 
the second theme, which first appears in G major and then in E major, ac- 


cording to rule, is rather fine, and yet the whole leaves no marked impression, — 
Hearing a work by a composer hitherto unknown to one is like meeting some- — 
one for the first time. Either one is impressed that he is one of the many or — 


everyday kind, and therefore soon forgotten; or one feels that there is 
something characteristic, original—in other words, above the common there, 


and consequently does not so soon forget. This overture I would place in | 


the former category. 


Carl Faelten gave us a long-to-be-remembered rendition of Beethoven’s | 
grandest concerto. It was masterly in the full sense of the word, and has | 
certainly never been surpassed in Boston, Whenever I hear this wonderful | 


work I discover new beauties in it, and I suppose it will be played and listened 
to with delight until pianists and orchestras become things of the past on 


our planet. Faelten is one who, before he has played a dozen measures, | 
rivets one’s attention and holds it to the end of his performance, He has a | 


wonderfully clear execution, a vigorous and manly touch and a breadth of 
style especially suited for the interpretation of Beethoven. But, besides 


being the great artist, he is one that everybody who comes in contact with | 
him must esteem and admire for his many fine qualities. True and unselfish | 
in his friendship and an enthusiast for his art, he is not wrapped up in himself — 


as so many are, but takes a lively interest in the aims and aspirations of his 
brother artists, and is the first to acknowledge and encourage by a kind 
word real merit wherever he finds it. Such as he are ornaments to the mu- 
sical world, and it must have been highly gratifying to every musician pres- 
ent to witness his pronounced and emphatic success last evening. He was 
repeatedly recalled, and also received a memento of the concert in the shape 
of a fine basket of flowers, 


The Schumann symphony, with Gericke’s interpretation, was excellent. I : 
especially liked the last movement, which, by being taken somewhat faster 


than one usually hears it, was presented in quite a different light. 


It is rather amusing to note the evident satisfaction with which some of | 
' the New York papers and critics regard the fact of the charitable and en- | 


couraging manner in which the Boston critics received and spoke of the work 
of Mr. Huss,a New Yorker, when he recently played his rhapsody at one of 
the Boston Symphony concerts ; for when, not a hundred years ago, but only 


six months, a certain Boston pianist was invited to play his concerto at one of | 
the Van der Stucken concerts these same New York critics, with the excep- | 


tion of two, not only did not find one good word to say for the Boston 
pianist’s work, but some of them even spoke of it in a kind of derisive fash— 
ion, as if nothing good could come from Boston, Not that this Boston 
pianist, as I know from an absolutely reliable source, cared or needed to care 
for the opinion of these New Yorkers, for his work had been already pro- 
nounced good by Liszt, Raff and Hiller, who were evidently better capable of 
judging it than they, but for the fact that Boston is apparently not such a 
bad place after all; for in this instance at least it practised Christian virtue 
and presented the other cheek when the one was smitten, instead of requiting 
evil with evil. These New York critics ought to remember that charity 
Louis MAAS. 


Richard Heuberger . 
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Ecston Symphony Society. 


_ The Fifth Concert of the present season took place at Music 
_ Hall last Saturday evening and-attracted-a very large audience 


in spite of the atrocious weather which was sufficient to appal 


_ all save the most devoted music lover. 


A careful comparison of this Boston ‘organization with the 


- New York Philharmonic Society reveals the fact even on a first 
hearing, that although the orchestra of the latter is numerically | 
| larger, and can boast of superior wood wind, the performances ' 
of the former will bear the test of comparison with the older 
society. Mr. Wilhelm Gericke is emphatically a musician in the 
highest sense of the term, and probes with unerring instinct the | 
inner meaning of a composition, developing hidden beauties in | 
complex passages, the existence of which is often ignored for 


reasons scarcely necessary to state. Not only does Mr. 
Gericke, too, display a sympathetic appreciation of classical 


works, but he grasps the individuality of a creative genius and } 
succeeds in transmitting to the members of his orchestra his | 
own conception of each distinctive school. The interpretation } 
of a work by the Boston Symphony Orchestra is no mere auto- | 
matic performance, given with metronomic stolidity, and | 
graduated tonal effects of mathematical precision. It is em-. 


phatically an inspirational effort; every nuance is indicative of 


emotional truth and an unanimity of thought on the part of all 
concerned that appeals with irresistible force to the intelligent 
listener. Technically considered, too, the ability of this 


admirable body of players—particularly in the stringed depart- 


ment—1is conspicuous for its excellence, and that brazen abomi- 


One other point is also deserving of notice—viz., the dis- 


position of the orchestra. The rear of the platform is raised 
| by three steps—the highest being occupied solely by the con- 
_tra-bassi in line, and the remaining two assigned to the celli| 


nation known asa cornet, the presence of which is a disgrace to a 
symphonic orchestra, is very properly discarded, and the legiti-. 
_mate trumpet allowed once more to occupy its proper position. | 
If Mr. Gericke had but introduced this one reformation he 
would have been entitled to unstinted praise, but’ his art work | 
_is entire and thorough in every direction. 


| 


and wood wind, the latter being massed in the centre while the | 


brass is placed at either end. The violins and violas are in ' 


front seated at right angles with the conductor. The result is 
an absolutely perfect ensemble. : 
The following constituted the Programme last Saturday ; _ 
OVERTURE—to Lord Byron’s ‘‘Cain”.........R. Heuberger. 
(First time.) 


go pai ig ig Ad kd an Bilin ia ar rine. 


' ” i 
| ““DANSE DES SYLPHES’—(Faust) ..............+...+. Berlioz. | 


SYMPHONY—In B flat (No. Tye eseeccsaseees -R. Schumann. | 


(Piano-forte—Mr. Carl Faelten.) 
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FOR OP 


~~" 'The commendable brevity of this selection will at once be 
“| apparent. It embraces just enough to satisfy the musical 
| appetite without overtaxing the receptive faculties, and might 
' be accepted as a model for imitation by other similar organiza- 
| tions with decided advantage. 


The opening number is the work of a Viennese musician 


whose productions are commencing to gain favor. It is not, | 
however, a composition of exceptional merit, although con- | 
_ scientiously written, neither is in any way suggestive of the : 
_ mingled emotions which characterize the theme nominally sub- 
_ jected to musical treatment. It opens with a placid Andante 


con moto in E major (6-8), in which the strings and wood wind 


¢é 


take part alternately and in combination. A species of ‘‘in-| 
verted pedal” maintained by the violins in a syncopated figure 


leads to an Allegro in E minor, commencing with a subject of 


somewhat agitated character to which the placid theme in the 
_ relative major which forms the second leading feature in its de- 
sign, forms a desirable contrast. Its delivery is melodially 


emphasized by the Horn, and its frequent reappearance in the 
subsequent development is ingeniously contrived. The coda 


is weak, a fact rendered additionally apparent by the natural 
anticipation that a dramatic climax would have at all events 
_ been attempted by the composer, in view of the nature of his 


avowed source of inspiration. In spite of a perfect rendering, 
the novelty was coldly received. 

Mr. Carl Faelten the solo pianist is a capital executant, 
possessed of great digital dexterity and considerable powers 
of endurance, but he lacks poetic feeling, a fact abund- 
antly apparent in the lovely Adagio calculated to arouse 
emotion in the most callous heart. ‘This deficiency was ren- 
dered additionally perceptible by the exquisite tenderness 
which characterized the delivery of the phrases assigned to the 


“muted strings of the orchestra. In the first and last move- 


ment he appeared to much better advantage, although Mr. 


Faelten’s work throughout was more illustrative of the virtuoso 


than the artist. His conception of this ‘‘ Emperor of Con- 


_certos”’ is in fact deficient in those nobler qualities that constitute 
its real greatness. Nevertheless he acquitted himself of his 
task with conscientious care, (if an occasional tendency to hurry } 


the tempo in certain passages be excepted), and undeniable | 
technical skill. - He was warmly applauded and recalled. | 
The accompaniments were invested with new beauty by the | 


sympathetic treatment accorded them. ‘The exact balance of | 


tone was perfectly maintained, save, perhaps, in. the phrases 


for corni during the cadenza in the first movement which were | 


slightly too prominent. ‘The wood wind choir exhibited a 


» slight tendency to decline in pitch in the same division of the 


work, but as the defect afterward disappeared the circumstance 
may be attributed to the state of the thermometer. 

Berlioz’s fanciful trifle was a marvel of refinement, delicacy 
and perfect phrasing. 

The symphony, however, was the crowning triumph of the} 
evening. It was an absolutely ideal rendering of this exquisite | 


} product of Schumann’s genius, both in conception and treat- } 
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ment. ‘The breadth and energy which characterized the first | 
Allegro, the sensuous beauty of tone and expression of the 
celli in the larghetto; the rhythmic clearness of the quaint 
scherzo and the still more peculiar trio; no less than the 


fluent grace and perfect finish which distinguished the finale, ° 

were features worthy of jhe most extended eulogy. But ina Boston Mus uc Hall. 
| 
| 
| 
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performance of such perfect type as that here referred to it is 
invidious to particularize. | 
Musical Boston owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Hig- 
_ginson, to whose unselfish generosity and genuine love for the 
highest form of art it is indebted for the existence of this noble’ 
orchestra, and the opportunity of listening to ideal perfor- 
mances of classical works at an absolutely nominal cost. The 
entire risk is undertaken season after season by this princely | 
patron in no spirit of ostentation, but with the earnest desire 
to foster the growth of the art he loves so well, Such in- 
stances of disinterested devotion to the highest interests of ~ 
music are indeed rare in this prosaically commercial age and 


SEASON 1886-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


| MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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VL. GONGERY. 


| SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20TH, AT 8, P.M. 


HIRD MOVEMENT OF THE 


THE CONCERT AT D.sEO, WILL CONFER A 


| PROGRAMME. " 

OY mee i) 
f ~ | C. M. v. WEBER. OVERTURE, (Freischuetz. ) | ee h hie 
ae aay et | 
S. W. A. MOZART. QUINTET from “Cost FAN TUTTI.”’ |e a | 
5 | Rey} i 
-= || FR, SCHUBERT. FANTASIE in F minor. ae 
= 4] (Arranged for Orchestra by FeL1x Mortt.) Hue 
-- 2 | (Second time.) | 
=.4|| JOH. BRAHMS. SONGS OF LOVE. 
we (First collection. ) 
ze a 

c . o JOS. HAYDN. SYMPHONY in G. (Oxford. ) 
a Adagio; Allegro spiritoso,— 
S 5 Adagio._Menuetto (Allegretto).— Presto. 
: e (First time in these Concerts. ) 
< 8 SOLOISTS: 
‘ - MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, Soprano. 
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MISS MARY H. HOW, Contralto. 
MR. GEO. J. PARKER, Tenor. 
MR. JACOB BENZING, Bass. 
MR. J. A. LIBBY, Baritone. 
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The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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SONGS OF LOVE. Jon. BRAuMs. 


Oh, give answer, maiden fairest, 

Thou whose smile my heart entrances, 
Who hast slain me with thy glances 
Tell me, hast thy heart relented? 

Or, like cloistered nun, contented, 
Wilt thou dwell by love forsaken? 
Say, how long must | entreat thee, 
Say, oh fairest, wilt thou meet me? 


Nay, to dwell by love forsaken 

Were a doom for which i care not. 
Wistful eyes, take heart, despair not; 
When the stars are bright I'll meet thee. 


O’er the rocks the tide beats high, 
Lash’d through many a furrow, 

[f thou ne’er hast learned to sigh, 
Love will teach thee sorrow. 


Dark eyed maiden, 

With all fond delights o’erladen, 
Long the statf and cowl had won me 
Had thy witching not undone me. 


Like the sunset’s crimson splendor 
[ would glow with beauty’s tire, 

If one heart to me were tender, 
Joy unending I'd inspire. 


Thou tender trailing ivy, 
Why creep so low thy branches green? 
Thou damsel yonng and dainty, 
Why is so sad thy mien? 
Oh what say, thou glistening ivy, 
Why is’t thou dost not heavenward rise? 
Oh say, thou damsel dainty, 
Why melts thy heart with sighs? 
Oh what ivy can grow heavenward 
With none to give it strength or stay; 
Or how can a maid have pleasure 
While he she loves is away! 
Was once a pretty tiny birdie flew 
Where fruit in garden fair hung bright 
to view. 
lf that a pretty tiny bird I were, 
Vd fly away and seek yon garden fair. 
Lime-twigs and treach’ry all its branches 
bore 
Ah; hapless birdie, thou wilt flyno more! 
If that a pretty tiny bird I were, 
I think of yonder garden I'd beware, 
That birdie came in hand of lady bright 
And there he had full store of fond 
delight. 
If that a pretty tiny bird I were 
Like him to yonder garden straight I’d 
fly. 


How sweet how joyous dawned each 
morrow, | 

When he was kind for whom I sorrow: 

Then would he stand beneath my bower, 

Nor lock nor wall to part had power— 

But woe betide me! 

When now I look on his cold averted 
face beside me, 

He doth not heed that my heart is sore. 


When thy glance is fond and kind, 
And thou smilest on me, 
Care and trouble flee behind, 
In thy smiles I sun me. 
Keep alight this fire of joy, 
That it may not perish: 
Ne’er will other lover prove 
What for thee | cherish, 


In wood embowered, ’neath azure sky, 

A rosy maid looks from lattice high. 

Well guarded is she with lock and key, 

With ten iron bars is that maiden’s 
doorway made fast. 


What! ten iron bars are a jest to me, 
As tho’ they were glass they shall shat- 
ter’d be. 
Oh, how soft yon murm’ring stream 
Through the meadow gliding. 
Oh, how sweet, when fond eyes beam 
Love and trust abiding. 


No, there is no bearing with these 
spiteful neighbors. 

All one does tv’ interpret wrongly each 
one labors. 

Am I merry? then by evil thoughts 
I’m haunted: 

Am I sad? they say I am with love 
demented. 


Bird in air will stray afar, 
Seeking a sheltered bower, 
So the heart a heart must find 

Ere its life can flower. 


bright thy sheen, oh lucent wave, 
As yon moon above thee. 

Thou, whose heart alone I crave, 
Maiden dearest, love me. 


Nightingale, thy sweetest song 
sounds when night is darkling. 

Love me, oh my heart’s delight, 
When no star is sparkling. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


TLe programme of the sixth concert was: 


a 3 % iene 5s SoLay yen ey 

. A. r a rom “Cosi fan tutti,’’ 

Fr. Schubert, autaise in F-minor. — 
(Arginest for orchestra by Felix 


(Second time.) 
Songs of Love. 
(First coliection. 
Symphony in G. (Oxford.) 
Adagio: Allegro spiritose.— 
Adagio. -—~ Menuetto (Allegretto.) -- 
Presto. 
(First time in these concerts.) 
This programme if found without date or se- 
quence, might puzzle the historiographer. It 
might have happened a generation ago, albeit 
the Brabms songs would then have been sung 
from the manuscript. It would make a typical 
Harvard Symphony Concert programme; Mr. 


Joh, Brahms. 
Jos, Haydn 


| Henschel might have played it; it is hardly fan- 


tastic enough for Mr. Listemann’s Philharmonic 
period, and if it wasn’t for the arrangement, Do 
one would insist upon it that Mr. Gericke was 
its sponsor. But the Mottl-Schubert alliance 
seen in the Fantasie marks it indisputably 
Gerickian, and he can comfortably withstand 
Scrutiny. It 1s one of the mort delightful he has 
ever given us, both because of the freshness of 
the works themselves and the excellence and 
beauty of their interpretation. An occasional 


symphony was ended, but it could not have been 
because of an artistic heaviness, imbibed during 


SF, Py 
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vn 


grown-up, and al- 
\ though the child may toy with him, it is only 
/ the artist who cancomprehend and express him, 


From this point of view Mr. Gericke’s t 


he 


: y were to include it all, © 
though the great beauty of the wind quartet ine 
| the adagio, and the trio of the minuet were its — 
features. The orchestra in each of its divisions — 
| has a splendid esprit; phrases are begun and 
ended with exactness; the nuances are observed — 
with minute success, while there has been at. 
tained that accord, that unity of expression and 
movement which is the key to its success as ap 


_ interpreter. 


the concert, for seldom has a Symphony audi- - 


ence gone away after a coneert with more pro- 
nounced expressions of pleasure. The “Frei- 
Schuetz’? overture was a good deal better 


played than Weber ever heard it (we speak ad- | 


| visedly). The horn players, the first horn in 
| particular, excelled in producing a graceful and 
flowing tone, which was marred by no tongue- 


tied lapses. Since the ‘‘Saint Elizabeth’? por- 
formance we bave questioned Mr. Reiter’s man- 
her as being too boisterous, but after his playing 
in the “Freischuetz’’ it is plainer to us that he 


is ap artist whose style is elastic enough to%e | 
Satisfactory both in subjective as well as object- | 


ive music. The violins, too, played faultlessly. 


Felix Motti’s arrangement of the Schubert | 


Fantasie is one of the best of a class of esthetic 
vagaries which are given the public; it differs 
from some of Liszt’s orchestral arrangements in 


having in it more of the master than the student, 


and also in its being a conservative document. 


Fantasie are not only recognized but have numer- 
ous repetitions; but it is the work of a musician 
who has a nice sense of tone, of color and of 
effect. The Symphony was given a per- 
formance such as one would think would 
have been possible by the Mannheim band 


tJ 


| 


It is rather long, and the different themes of the | 


yo ty 


Tbe quintet from ‘Cosi fan Tutti’ was s 


by Miss Gertrude Franktin, Miss Mary H,. How, | 
Mr. George J. Parker, Mr. J. A, Libby, and Mr, — 
Jacob Benzing, Its introduction in this pro. 
gramme was a happy thought; it is charming | 
mortal did leave the concert room before the , ™USic of its kind (and when it was written it 

expressed a sentiment sufficiently well), and it 


was sweetly sung. The Liebeslieder of Brahms 


is a collection of fourteen vocal sonnets for mixed 


voices and pianoforte duet; the vocal Brahms is 
less geometric than the Brahms of the orchestra, 
| aed yet one must listen well to call many of 


these melodic as Franz er Schubert are, They 


have an essence, however, of a new style which 
while it speaks more to the mind than to 


sense, is yet earthly enough to be just a little 
sensucus, and there is one litile waltz melody 


that can be whistled. With the pianofor 
accompaniment they express a great variety o 


forms; the voices are used singly or together; 


the parts follow each other in imitation or 
independently whatever the progress itis usual 


7 


the unexpected that attains, One wonders at their 
skill, but is moved only briefly by their warmth 
or passion. The tenor tune beginning ‘‘Was once | 


thy glance is fond and kind,” and “Bird in Air,” 


are its lyrical oases, while the verse about 


‘‘Spiteful Neighbors’ is very Brahmslike, or 
would be if for instruments. Great care must 


| have been given their preparation by 


| 


: 


Franklin, Miss How, Mr. Parker and Mr. Bon- 


zing, fer they were not only sung with exy 
sion, but in an elastic and confident style, wh 
made nothing of their difficulties. The yoi 


of the four singers blended well, and their enun-- 
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“summernight’s Dream); Gluck, Aria (Semi-° : ; It was an unusually agreealie and well-blended 
“amis"”); Giordant, Aria (Caro mio ben); Mo. re Ae i im ee oe meee a | ee 
zart, two movements from Concerto for flute | ¢ 


aye 


 Cemere 


a id harp; J, Brahms, Symphony in E minor, The sixth of the season’s concerts by the 
No. 4 (first gue Miss Emily Winant will sing Boston Symphony orchestra, given at Music 
shun” . ‘ 7 : ’ j f . ‘ 
gs with pianoforte. Hall last evening under Mr. Gericke’s direc- | one, as it is likely, for all its 90 years, to live and . illustration, in its splendid color and its pe ! 
tion, had for its programme the following list | | Seeatelly wk h ] shading. hi gee 
z niger An : ourish when such are forgotten or remembered The other instrumental number was a rep 
10ns: , ‘ ‘ at 
Music. = Arosa A oR occcvccccce Weber | | oe - : REI It was that not profound but tion of that Pa my ayo by Felix Mottl of Schu- 
Quintet Sram Gost Fan Mute... Mozart | | beantifully-proportioned work of Haydn,  bert’s fantasia in ¥ minor, which was introd 
. Fantasie in F minor,.......seseeeceeeeree sees SCHUDErt ' | known as the “Oxford,” because the date here by Mr. Gericke during his first season. an \ 
Bae pees. Boarey Cxuenows Monsees Bongs acres; OF ee MT iediameee Dbahine _| of its composition falls in closely with tho usual Loteliete DT transeeiel 1g eae op | 
j * ongs oI Love - ; : 1 YY 
With .Weber, Mozart; Schubert, Brahms and] gn onony in G (“Oxford”) Haydn _ | that when the University of Oxford bestoweda | chestra a simple "pianoforte composi: 6 


Haydn as the composers for the sixth symphony| Were it not for the record made by Mr, | | doctor’s degree in music upon him. and quite | 12@enulty shown in this arrangement fortunately 
Gericke since he assumed the conduct of | | from its intrinsic merits. there were reasons why Ran alineaen it ate ene OF, jabosouaraE | 


concert, it would seem well nigh superfluous’ to these concerts, there would be reason to sup- ; too long, th 

pay tribute to. the interesting character of the | pose that he has at lastcome to share in the | it came with happy associations to its place. It | clever way in which the full volume of the band 

programme. ‘The symphony was Haydn’s in G, | opinion that music is priwarily desizned to | | Was asymphony of Haydn which held the place | 18 held back to heighten the. latter pages main- | 

familiarly known as the Oxford. A charming orm eget gh e rather PAD Se Fine tha rg | of honor in the first of these concerts. and so pone the interest and makes a praiseworthy elie 
‘+ 4 ° ; 7 “Ur rootiv erest lh Its OThis anc ie G { Libs ve i. ty >. F 

symphony it is, overflowing with every attractive _ gave the firm-set cachet to the enterjrise: and {t made one think just fora flashing instant of 


4 pa 84 : Certainly, no honest music lover could take fis é 
quality of tunefulness, blessed with genial and exceptions to such a programme as this, and _ again it was in Boston, under the ausp ces of the | the old musical jubilee joke about rayer by 


apposite ideas; and with melody, harmony and q¢ioq pleasure to be able to neartily com- ' Harvard Musical Association, that this particu- 100 ministers,” to see five vocal soloi rad 
orchestral coloring mutually enriched and fused ynend the efforts made by Mr. Gericke in its | lar symphony its first publi ‘ing i Musie Hail patton oe he eng the trans oe3 
: y had its first public hearing in this | Music Hall 
pintform atthe symphony concert of 
g. 


together in the warm atmosphere of its compos-  seiection and arrangement, as well as in Its | : 
g ' | country. last evenin ut Mr. Gericke seems bent upon 


si ination. ‘The Bralims *‘Songs of Love” presentation. The Weber overture, with lis ; 
aden ” rilliant and effective suggestions of the lead- Evident as Haydn’s themes always are. and iving more variety and value to his solo num- 
ers this year than they have always had, and 


are imbued with a deep ecstasy of feeling, and : RECS TION oem “ 
: , ine 1 that s : _ sng scenes in ‘Der Freischatz was direct e ; ‘a 
contain a certain etherial fineness that are in per played in grand style, the excellence of the se haps st end unpretentious as their develop- this evening's selections were in sll rospecta 
Mens is, his music 1s not to be trifled with.and | fresh and charming. Readers of music. 


fect keeping with the words, and were admirably. Violin and horu passages being particularly 
rendered by Miss Gertrude Franklin, Miss Mary poticeable. The Sciubert fantaisie, heard even the orchestra which comes triumphantly | Of,, Course, know the serious quintette 
How, Mr. George J. Parker, and Mr. Jacob ere last season, was again thoroughly en- off from an encounter with Brahms’ difficulties of the lovers loave-taking from Mozart comie 
Benzig. The orchestra contributed one of the foyed, the ever-varying and skillully con- and obscurities a nets : . | Opera, “Cosi Fan ‘Tutti’; but that is not the same 
most brilliant and effective performances of the “ructed orchestral combinations go nee does not need iis wite Pe iB iis Otay ine Hine by by any eens 26 Destine tt sung by a group of 
Freischutz overture that has ever been heard drotit as much pleasur 1G tie ge eM phen He has his own fanciful turns, which must havé adaticne aa te mre necsape se Reputorce J OF Wise Geode | 
here, and the entire concert was thoroughly en- phony in G, the “Oxford,” which as not had whe na ipa api ae hon agg: seat rer pa prenklin, Biss mae H. viel Mr. Goons Se 
demana | e; surprises arkxer, Mr. Jacob Benzing and Mr. J. A. L 
rer mozeries in Yale mt <p ae which re- | the last named of whom has come home to Bos’ 
Siosammniee | fuector and by such a band. Written nearly thought or ae Pres quick transfers of | ton recently from abroad, and is new to the local _ 
— &’ century ugo, its forms are such as will which mir Soate rom De art to another, | concert rooms. 
MUSIC Oe never fail to fluad favor with those who value | | he has both Saieiak *. Sead iolinité attack; and But if it was pleasant to hear this quiet, evenly 
' Loy sunple eloquence above studied and over- | | epedalioen Maem aus P os ivenéss and genuine | moving scene of Mozart, it was a'so good to | 
Yaborated utterances. In Mr. Gericke’s | | elasticity. of tem Mh i peney atrength and for | make the acquaintance under sueh excellent — 
reading of this svmphony, tue striking simi- we of Bh rats 9 1, i : an orchestra | auspices of the first collection of Brahms’ “Love | 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. larity of its opening movements with portions | of his creditably pie ged eg satletactoriiy, there te nnn eres were given as the penultimate | 
R ‘ of Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ was made dls- | . ne oe ; ’ , humber oF the progra 
Lack of space forbids any but the briefest reference | °!,0!° pbk A AS oF AS ag helt ad. : oo: omg ROwev a sujerior it may be toits | first named above. in the sabegvant tl eeeete | 
to the concert of last night. It wasin the best | Mirabiy contrasted Brser amine consisted Ne! him, a er oe FO Ae Gy 'O8 Geeeeos dae ne | Bee, ihe auintetio—Mr. Gericke | 
the two vocal numvers, the Mozart quinte + ¢ ; expended almost uniunited pains and patien 
sense a popular programme, and if Haydn and | being sung with orchestral accompaniment | scgittoae geton Orchestra snowed no dis- | in order to bring into its true light aid relic? 
Weber had heard the performance of their | by Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano; Miss toan evidently deli aig vt ale brought home | each point of their harmony, as he is wont to do 
Mary H. Hew, contralto; Mr. George memb 4, Boule audience, scarcely a | with his orchestral scores. And there is 
compositions they would have agreed that the | ¥° paper, tencr; Mr. Jacob Benzing, mo a b bere went out at the permissive | a great deal to bring out for 
present is the golden epoch of execution. Ajbass; Mr. J. <A. Libby, baritone. touch of humor or of fancy. "The prest Cavith | Brahms must have written this cyclug, as 1 
more performance would be difficult to imagine. The | This excerpt from the unfamiliar opera its exceeding levity, w y. e presto, wit might as well be called, con amore in'more senses - 
introduction of idealized waltz rhythms for vocal | Sisplays the composers’ gifts at their best, and well-met test ae the an es _ put | than one. The mere cioice of such a subject by” 
‘oe he ariisiie characieristics of the selecuon of th ° ap precision ¢ @ Composer whose ambitions do not stop short 
quartettes was a popular touch which was greatly | yore most applly presented by the singers. - quite al Whole band, as the adagio, | of the greatest and highest shows po - 
appreciated, and Misses Franklin and How and | tha Brahms “ilove songs,” sung by Misses | one in its seriousness, required an_unex- | pulse, and the care and delicacy with which the 


Messrs. Parker and Benzing deserve | Franklin and How and Messrs. Parker and Minuet might slut hoon bee deeds Bad OE te ice’ miauoforte setom 


ent 
praise for great excellence of en- | Benzing, to duet plano accompaniment | the merry party ¢ 6674 ore ; at > and of the voice parts is completed, indi- 
semble and solo work. Mr. J. A. Libby also | played by Mr. Gericke and an assisting pian- | seems, fag Mag Pennie ie lie end cate A the work was congenial and. 
assisted in the quintette. The entire programme was | }5¢ trom the aad mane iw a or me substantial smile,” and its blunt bit of a trio’ would cartel 4 ca yee otherwise, Brahms 
thoroughly appreciated by the audience, and was the | — uit th +1 hoaapnear ny “ae aaah le bassone sp Ran its interjection of horn and j series to this “tirst rou, chk ora ses fe 9 
* . , sé . . 7 ‘ 

beau ideal of what a popular programme should be. | melodies of this set , of songs. there 1 hilli ho!” § like old Fezziwig’s “‘Hilli ho, boys, yous pare goer ga of the dulness which is 
beauty in thetr treatment, and varucularly were twenor orchestral works of the Teueth than i: nee been begun and must be ended somehow, 

in the fanciful characteristics of the otherwise, for Von Weber and Schubert are not fic cate a a 


whil 

evening for the sixth symphony eoncert, and not mind 10W 
without its touch of novelty in the selection of t VOC IE; & 3p a 
| 
| 
| 


the vocal numbers. The symphony itself was any 


i. 


better and more to be enjoyed than many anew Tom Comer” held the baton was only anothe | 
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joyed by one of the iargest audiences of the sea-| gp neuring bere for a number of years, took on 
son. | Bnew beauty as performed under this con- 


. — ests hee eee 


ee 


accompanimeuts. The singers did full justice Sinal 

to the several humbers, and won well merited of A 4g geht ye ee oo ae Saga ob mt >: Ea pay rr ’ accords to the tur : 

applause tor their etforts, The audience Me Freischititz,” of which much the same may be| the piano oe 0 of poetry, w 4 

betty way gesnanee inten Pow “ siauee | we ashas just been written about the asym-| all. The renderitig wae, ae near ‘alee rt 7 

fully proved the tavor with which its members interesting ret fg aa @ sheatve ory baa + gi Man Ba i° possible to get, a 
‘ 


received this effort upon the conducior’s part ra plause by i ! , aciously turn : 
to recognize the tastes of a very large major- . Pre Rteresg rps filled with. Pryde men, can | F'ranklin’s clear, ante lead was marke ; 


ity of his patrons. 


y 


¢ 80 often a3 to venture upon read- | out. Mr. Parker’s share in the sixth song 
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orchestra by Gluck 
caine smaller songs with 


‘tacipa nu ‘Mids 
rer Night’s sxotin 
ane Mozart’s flute and harp concerto, 185 | 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Complaint About the Way People Are 
Packed in the Aisles. 

To the Editor of the Herald: After having 
been obliged to pay alarge bonus at the Fri- 
day rehearsals of the Symphony concerts for 
the selection of seats, it is, to say the least, 
an imposition to have the aisies so completely 
blocked by those who purchase admissions 


| seats. Itis particularly soin the first 
hd aol and to those who occupy oy 
end seats, as they are desirable an 
command an extra premlum only because 
they are supposed to be more easy Se 
Not only is this advantage done away wv 
entirely, but the view of the hall and ones 4 
| more cr less obstructed by the age omy S- 
ing and moving about of those 1n the ais es, 
and, What isa still more serious Se 
the passageways, which are the only ex p 
are completely blocked up in case ofa cee 
or fire. This privilege to two or three eg : 
in each aisle would not be gainsaid, but nee 
Friday eight people stood and sat in tt 
the snort aisles in the first balcony, much to 
the discomfort of the subscribers in that sec- 
tion. One stoutiady relieved the monotony 
of the hard floor by seating herseif on the — 
of one of the seats, and reclining toward the 
OCThe ladies of the writer have endured 
enough, andif the management do not _ . 
to take this thing in hand it will sure y S) 
brought to the attention of the proper city 
authorities, and a demand made for the gem 
enforcement of the law, on the ground of -" 
creased and unwarranted danger i CASE 0 
fire. lderala has *%G ( 
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A Scene from a Mozart Opera and a 


Group of Love Songs by Brahms. 


Dear me, how recollection went running 


_ | back last evening as Mr. Gericke’s splendid 


band began their sixth programme of the 
season with Weber’s “Der Freischutz” over. 
ture! And how many scores of peuple, 


| Scattered all over the vast hall, must have 


involuntarily turned their thoughts back. 
ward also, unless the cares of the world, 


| | the deceitfulness of riches or the hardening 


hand of time had checked their fancy and 


| dulled their sensibilities! Yet it is not so 


very long since these men and women, 
with the present touch of gray in their 
locks, the crow’s-foot creeping up toward 


| the temple, the least little bend in the 
| figure, and the eye-glass swinging on its 


little golden chain, were the boys and girls 
who haunted the “rehearsals” of the 


: | Old Germania Band 


| in this same Music Hall, chattered in its 
lobbies, ran through its long Tremont-street 


| vestibule, romped — and sometimes even - 


kissed swiftly and slyly—in the dark cavern | 
under the old first balcony, and then, with 


the fun still shining in their young, happ 
_ ©Yes, Slipped decorously into the hard o} 
Seats as Carl Bergmann turned round to ; 
announce the selection which was next to ~ 


be played Ly his little band of less than { 
thirty men, some of whom were scarcely — 


_ older or wiser than the lads and lassies who > 
- applauded and admired them. 


And what announcement was more fa | 
miliar than those broken words: “Ve pla-a’ 
now-oovairtoor—‘Der Freychutz’?” Sogreat | 


- alavorite was that music then that Ned. 


House, in those da 
thet c-looking cr 
portly and 


h, how hy n 


_ tied, anu how they, the listen w 
‘HOt Fone also, are changed 1 ie 


better, the nobler and the 
trust, 
but that mus 
th 
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“Father Haydn,” 
serious as he can 
seems most at ho 
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author's greatest, it 18, nevertheless 
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only on account of the themes, but ‘a a 
cause of the pretty ingenuity and play. 
fulness of the orchestration; the m 


though small, is tull of 
adagio tempers all w 
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makes one happy 

tra gave it as if the. 
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Scarcely anybody went away before the 





ula ea igmgrn ‘Rit a 
jes e haat if aaah Soe i aon : | 
er have seen them in print or heard 
sm, anc because they required the con- 
ed ‘strength of a group of singers, a 
gunknown on any previous evening in 
@ choruses, when a large choral work 
snot puttorward, The tirst was a quin- 
‘from Mozart’s hnmorous opera, ‘Cosi 
an Tutti,” or, as might be slangily para- 


"ss “Phey Ali Do Tt.” 

| Two young men have been assured by a 
thalicious friend that their sweethearts are 
ant coqueites, and he contrives some 
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‘nice littie plots to make them believe it, 
‘The scene chosen by Mr. Gericke was from 
the first act. where the mischievous med- 
dier ha mis got the four lovers all by the 
@ars. and they are bidding each other 
@ sad and long farewell. The  sec- 
‘ond was the series of love songs 
Which compose tle first of the 
sveral ups which Brahms wrote, ap- 
arently for his own pleasure, as they show 
Marks of ease and contentment in their 
fight but sentimental melodies, in the 
fanciful development of their own struc- 
‘ture and in,the exquisitely varied and poet. 
ical four-hand pianoforie accompaniment 
Which goes with them. Thy run alto- 
gether much as Mendelssohn’s three, be- 
ginning, “The hoar frost fell,” or ag 
‘some of the sets of Schubert songs do, an 

they have this added advantage o 
an accompaniment which is a perfect 
‘work of art, distinct enough to be enjoyed 
by itself, and yet supporting ind embellishs 
tng the vocal harmony without the least 
ostentation or intrusiveness. There are 
fourteen different stanzas, and each is 
‘treated 1n individual fashion, the contrasts 
‘between the male and feinale duets aud the 
Occasional use of a solo voice be ng wisely 
and effectively made. The singing was 
“Ungualifiedly goo’ in its blending of tone 
“aiid its unity of movement. and the accom. 
‘paniment, Mr. Geircke playing the first 
part, W's correspondingly excellent. 
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- Next we: k’s concert will have one great 
new work—Lrahms’new Fourth Symphony, 
Which is said to be lighter and plainer than 
Ais others—one rarity, Mozart’s concerto fou 
‘flute aad barp. and one perennial favorite, 
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ture. There will be a vocalist, Miss Emil 
Wir ant, who is to sing large airs, wit 
sma: le —gelection to pianoforte, 


HowarbD Mautcom Ticknor. 
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“Midsummer Night’s Dream’? over — 


5 by Giordani and Gluck, and some ° 
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MUSICAL. 


Boston Symphony Concerts. 
The sixth coucert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


eat 
Re he as given at Music Hall Jast night before as large an 
NE | audience as its present season has attraciéd thus far. 
@ it opened with one most impressive performances of 


the **Der Freischiitz” overture that we have ever lis. 
tened to. For clearness, brilliancy, beauty cf color. 
ing, and peifection of reading and execution, it was 
faultiess. Schubert’s Fantasic in F-minor, scored in a 
masterly manner by Felix Mottl, was also finely 
played, the wind instruments, especially the first obo- 
ist, doing their most effective work of the season. The 
concert eaded with Haydn’s wonderful and fascinatin 

“Oxford Symphony,” which, despite its age, is still 
new and vigorous. We could not avoid thinking, as we 
listened to the last movement with its wealth of 
learning turned to a graceful purpose in a fluent and 
natural manner, how few living composors could pro- 


duce 60 clean cut, soclearand so masterly a bit o: | 


work inits way. Here learning isthe servant of art; 


{nour more modern music it is the master. There 


were five soloists: Miss Gertrude Franklin, Miss Mary | 
Ht. How, Mr. George J. Parker, Mr. Jacob Benzig and 
Mr. J. A. Libby, an innovation that gave an opportu- 
nity to present a class of music hitherto unheard at 
these concerts. The first number sung was a brief, but. 
inexpressibly lovely, qnintette from Mozart’s *‘Cosi fan | 
Tutti,” which was sung with exquisite charm of expres- 
sion and grace of sentiment, Miss Frank. 
lin’s pure, warm and Iimpid soprano being heard 
to exceptional adva ntage. The other number wasa 
quartette ‘Songs of Love” by Brahms, consisting o 
some fourteen movements in waltz tempo, some of 
which were a nearer approach to simple melody than 
Brahms usually condescends to make; but he has 60 | 
Overlaid them with a restless elaboration of harmony 
and florid accompaniment,—and as though ingeniously 
devised by him to apologize for his weakness in writ- 
ing tunes,—as to impart a wearisome monotony to them 
and to cause them to appear inthe light ef piano solos 
with vocal accompaniment. It seems almost im- 
possible for Brahms to avoid this vicarious 
boastfulnees of his pedantry. In one number alone 
“Was once a pretty birdie flew,” did he forget himself 
and rémain bright, unostentatious and simple. The 
work was delightfully interpreted by Misses Franklin 
and low and Messrs. Parker and Benzig, these admir- 
able artists singing finely together, and with tuneful. | 
ness, delicacy of sentiment and artistic dignity of style. | 
The piano accompaniment for four hands was played 
charmingly by Mr.Gericke and another performer whom | 
we could not recognize. The programme for the next 
concert is Mendel+sohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream | 
overture; a Concerto for flute and harp by Mozart, and | 
Brahms’s Symphony, No. 4, in E-minor, which will 
have its first hearing here on this occasion. ‘The soloist 
wil be Miss Emily Winant, who will sing airs by 
Gluck, Giordani, and other gelections. 


One of the artists who will soon bé héard 
in the symphony concerts has a pleasant 
onal history—James Aldrich Libby, the 
arytone. He was born in Kast Somerville, 
Mass., March 29, 1864. At the age of 14, 
_ when his voice was remarkable for its tich- 
| ne-s and power, he began to sing. Charles 
_&. Adams was his teacher in this city for 
several years and is now his counsellor. 
| Mr. Libby, about two years ago being heard 
at @ concert by a philanthropic lady was 
by her sent to Europe for a musical educa- 
tion. He is now in Boston and intends to. 
makeit hishome, Mr. Libby is to sing at. 
the concert in the Meionaon, November 17, . 
when he will ing “Les Rameaux, or the’ 
Palm Branches,” the piece made so famous 
bee rench barytone, and 
who 


with 
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Be 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. pee: 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The sixth symphony concert was given in the 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, the programme 
being: ) 
Weber: Overture to “Der Freischiitz.” 

Mozart: Quintet from “Cosi fan Tutte.” 
Schubert: Fantasia in F minor 
(scored for orchestra by Mottl). 
Brahms: Liebeslieder (first set). 
Haydn: Symphony in G (“Oxford”). 
@ singers were: Miss Gertrude Franklin, Miss 


Mary H. How, Mr. George J. Parker, Mr. Jacob Ben- 
zing, Mr. J. A. Libby. 


The orchestra matched, one is almost tempt- 
ed to say improved upon, its former notable 
performance of the ‘Freischiitz’ overture; it 
were hard to imagine how this poetic and 
brilliant composition could be better given. 
The playing of the Haydn Symphony, too, was 
a triumph. The delightful sympbony itself seems 
doubly delightful nowadays amid the host of 
newer music of a far different character that one 


his grace, beauty and strength, and the eternal 
freshness of his inspiration, come like a refresh- 
ing draught of pure air, after the denser, more 
electric atmosphere of onr modern music. It is 
properly speaking, no real imputation upon the 
genius of the great composers of today or yester- 


| 


Ry GIR onde) to HE Win eat | 
a 


little stroke of the irony of fate. No 

all try to, but no man under heaven ever wrote 
such music save Mozart alone. The quintet was 
admirably sung, and greatly enjoyed by the audi- 


| 


ence, few of whom seemed to notice that an im. | 


mediate encore was, this time, part of the pro 
gramme. It was interesting to hear the Brahms 
‘‘Liebeslieder,” 1ong though the whole set was. 
But one cannot but feel that such things are 
out of place at a symphony concert in the 
Music Hall, if only because they make so little 
effect there. Four singers like, say, Miss Lilli 
| Lehmann, Miss Brandt, Mr. Winkelmann and the 
late lamented Scaria—singers with opera-house 
- voices—might so emphasize and potentize these 
homely little compositions that they would prove 
effective in a large hall. But this would be like 
taking a Krupp gun to shoot a partridge, because 
the bird was out of shot-gun range; if the Krupp 


¢ Shot did happen to hit him, there would not be 


| has to listen to. Haydn’s perfect Clarity of style, 


» it had better not be heard at all. 


much partridge lett. The singers who Sang last 
Saturday evening had all the voice the songs need, 
and the fault was in the hall, notinthem, Of 
course one heard every note; but this is not 
enough; such music must be heard near to, or 
We have 


| Said the faults were not in the singers, but this 


' must be qualified a little. 


day that our enjoyment of their work is rarely so | 


complete, so unqualified, as is the pleasure we de- 
rive from older music. To be sure, contemporary 


_ Composers stand nearer to us in more senses than 
one; they belong 
' whole emotional life, their artistic point of 


to our own time, their 
view, are more Closely related to ours. Still it 
Should be remembered that they, if they are really 
great, are, in thought and feeling, not only of our 
day, but in advance of our day; they are stretching 
out feelers into the future, and while we think 
them by our side they are actually ahead of us. 
Thus, while we are in perfect sympathy with them 
in spirit, we do not wholly comprehend the new 
and unaccustomed musical idiom in which they 


manifest that spirit. We only half understand 


them. But with the musical language of the 


older composers we are thoroughly familiar, and 
our comprehension of their works is attended 
with so little effort that, by sheer vis inertio, we 
instinctively allow ourselves to drift back’ to 
their modes of thought and feeling, although 
they are essentially different from our own. 


Mottl’s orchestration of the Schubert fantasia— 1 to 


now that the piece has been twice heard here— | 
seems eminently suited to the character and spirit 
of the composition. Of that gorgeous sensuous- 
ness of color, and that extreme finesse, which 
mark the great masters of modern orchestration, 
one is glad to find little init. It is solid, skilful, 
rather classical in spirit, and shows the fantasia 
in atmuch truer and more congenial light than | 
Reinecke’s more modern scoring does Schu- 
mann’s ‘Bilder aus Osten.” Now and then the 
ear is met by a bit of orchestral extravagance 
which verges on the grotesque, but such lapses 
are, upon the whole, infrequent. The fantasia 
was Capitally played and much enjoyed. 

The quintet from’ Mozart's “Cosi fan Tutte” is 
One of thoge short pieces in which Mozart brush- 
©S away the clouds, and lets us gaze for awhile , 
into the very heaven of heavens of Art. The acci- 
dental misprint in the programme, ‘Cosi fan ; 


Brahms is a good deal 


of an Austrian in feeling, if not by birth; his fif-° 


teen years’ life in Vienna has made him so. Many 
of his smaller works have a strong national color, 
and, in the “Liebeslieder,” the Austrian Steier- 
marker and Liindler accent is an integral part of 
the music. The singers Sang, upon the whole, re- 
markably well, but the local accent was lacking. 
What makes the charm of the often pretty slov- 
enly performances of Hungarian bands, Spanish 
Students, Tyrolese jédlers and such organizations? 
Simply the truth, vigor and zest of the character- 
istic national accent they impart to their music. 
National folk-music must be sung ‘nationally,’ so 
to speak, and these Brahm songs are, in this 
sense, very “national” indeed. The lack of this 
accent in the singing was what made them sound 
so solemn and heavy, in spite of the many praise- 
worthy qualities of the performance. The four- 
hand pianoforte accompaniments were admirably 
played by Mr. Gericke—ah, he is an Austrian to 
the manner born and knows all about it~and an- 
other gentleman whose name we do not know. 
The next programme is: Mendelssohn, overture 
‘*‘Midsummer-Nights’ Dream’; Gluck, aria from 


_ “Semiramis”; Giordani, aria, “Caro mio ben”; 
Mozart, concerto for flute and harp; 


—— songs 
with pianoforte; Brahms, Symphony No.4, inE 
minor (new). Miss Emily Winant will be the 
singer. . 
rate 7 t) 

-o«/ The New York Musical Courier records a 
new instancé of the bounty of the founder of the 


| symphony concerts-~the setting aside of $20,000, 


or more if necessary, for the purpose of providing 
all those members of the string orchestra who 
have not first-class instruments with new, and, of 


course, fine instruments, a 
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Music in Boston. 


Boston, November 28. 


Cp G to my absence from the city I could not be present — 


at the Symphony concert of November 20, and therefore content 


myself with giving the program, which I am told was much enjoyed, espe- . 


cially the Brahms Songs of Love and the Weber overture : 


Overture, ** Freischuetz”’.................. pp BEAT, Otay, ..C. M. von Weber 
ep atates, from ** Cosi Fan Tutti’’...... iWin otto CRRA oe SK .. W. A. Mozart 
antasie in F minor, arranged for orchestra by Felix Mottl, 
(second time).............0- vows dseeeer bebdaede ee Soeetel Fr. Schubert 
Songs of Love (first collection)........... EE Te la aed a Joh, Brahms 
Symphony in G (Oxford) (first time in these concerts)............ Jos. Haydn 


The soloists were Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano; Miss Mary H. How, 
contralto; Mr. George J. Parker, tenor; Mr. Jacob Benzing, bass; Mr. 
J. A. Libby, baritone. 

The seventh concert took place last evening and consisted of the following 
works : 


Overture, ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream’’...............005- F, Mendelssohn 
(a) Aria, ** Semiramis’’............... spB 4a. Ode Sedu Be sooce Cpe mmUCK 
emer, CAPO Mio ben”... cccccaccccece I ee eee eer F, Giordani 
Oe CCG ARO TOD, oo. ks kid i be cad week wddcccdecus W. A. Mozart 
: (Allegro—Andante. ) 
Songs with piano— 
(a) 4 Im not DORE bbs ch be ddbh oe Wade } 
(6) **‘Aus meinen Thriinen spriessen’’ 
(c) ** Wenn ich in deine Augen seh. | hited o PG was ee eed in Robt. Schumann 
(2) ** Ich grolle nicht’’............. 
oe UF Ce MEMEO. iu cen, Sndedeews Saedtmnckénsiis . Robt, Schumann 


The soloists were: Miss Emily Winant, Mr. E. M. Heindl, flute - Mr. 
Heinrich Schuécker, harp. 

It was the least satisfactory concert that we have had this season. The 
overture did not go as well as it might have done, the wind instruments not 
harmonizing in the difficult opening measures and the allegro parts being 
spiritless, Miss Winant was also apparently not at her best, as I have heard 
her sing very much better. The aria by Gluck was the most acceptable, her 
intonation in the one by Giordani being at times faulty. 

The Schumann songs were well sung and excellently accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. Max Zach. Mr. Heindl and Mr. Schuécker were quite success- 
ful with their Mozart concerto, which as a composition is, however, rather 
tedious. The harpist’s finger-technic did not seem quite equal to the pas- 
sages in sixteenths at the beginning of the allegro in the tempo taken, which 
consequently had to be slowed up somewhat. It must be said though that 
these passages are evidently more suited for the piano than the harp, and 
must be-very difficult and rather impracticable for the latter instrument. 
Mr. Schuécker is quite a young man and the best harp-player I have heard, 
and both he and Mr. Heindl did fine work. The cadenzas they introduced 
were by Reinecke. The new symphony in E minor, No. 4, by Brahms, 
which had been announced on the program and played at the public rehearsal 
on Friday afternoon, was taken off at the last moment and replaced by Schu- 
mann’s symphony in B flat, It did not go as well as two weeks ago at the 
fifth concert. 

The Boston Chamber Music Society gave its second concert in Association 
Hall Monday evening, November 22. The program was: 


Seen) minor, ap. SP ici daaen ou dood bac eeke ‘apenas adie * A penpen Raff 
I li a i Spend bos vs odbos. 0000s 60s UNO 
The Anyel. 
Russian song. 
The Cloud. 


‘* Maidens through the meadows roaming.” 
Wanderer’s night song. 
Pianoforte quintet in E flat, op. 44............ ink Gaenhe abe ok +++... 9Chumann 


The artists engaged were Mrs, E. Humphrey-Allen, Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands, Mr. Carlyle Petersilea and the Campanari Quartet. 

On Tuesday evening the Kneisel Quartet gave the first of their course of 
course of six chamber concerts, I could not be present, but according to all 
reports it was a great success. The program was as follows: 


RE MO. BOM, Midis steeped ese h ean ss ibecccsicice .cc,.. toe 
ES koa Cae wSAUAUSin Eee tk cece cscs. Tritt 


Adagio from Quartet in F major... cescccccsecs. cs ccsccosccsse- ..Brtickner 


. Mr oan ae .-.~ . Beethoven 
Mrs, Trebelli was the vocalist of the occasion. Louis Maas, 
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a5 ee ee eee eres j| their singing. It was a good, straightforward per- 
 Soloists—Miss Gerturnde f nklin, soprano; Miss } formance, without any special qualities or defects. 

Mary H. How, contralto; Mr. George J. Parker, || Atter the rather miscellaneous ¢ laract r of the ‘ 
yr Rage Jacob Benzing, bags ; Mr. J. A. Libby, ‘programme, it was a comfort to get bi ck 1 ie 

There was 2 good-sized audience at Music Hall eee St ra pooh teppei pay i 
last Saturday evening, one that filled especially mt gan » ane hotdunes the orchestras #lasatane 
the extremities of the hall with a number of non- “with a just appreciation oF the ‘effects: Baise 4 Pr 2 rf 
subscribers. The nam of this was not far to | true mastery of the composition. The aii ates 
seek, tor were not five Boston singers, both male 24g : por oy Gk ame 
and female, to add their attractions to those of the aco sl aauber taeda ionioy re Pi: 
orchestra, and what could be more popular with After the Gale coasin at ae ooncsst, FES hn x 
people who do not care for symphonies or other well-meant but hardly-successful attempt to. 

| heavy music? Five real singers right there in teniae ibsne talent, the concerieaall Gale a 
| front of the audience, three gentlemen and two normal oouree nent Saturday, with the sd 
ladies; one more singer than it takes to makea ecarresions Breas iss) 
church quartet. wf ; ea oy oP 
| All these people, so impatient to hear the sing- 4 oneienieasd oe PK ae a ish =! ndialaaad aie 
| ers, had to wait through the performance of the | Aria—‘Semiramis”.................. -Gluek- 
_ overture to “Ireischuetz,” with which the concert | Aria—‘‘Caro Mio Ben”.......... ....Gi or lani ‘ 
began.  Weber’s beautiful and romantic overture | Concerto for wed end py nia 
Was delightfully played, and it would be hard to Songs with piano. re : ‘9 
say that it has ever been as well played here be- Symphony in E minor, No. 4 (first time)... 
fore; at any rate, not at the Symphony concerts. Soloist, Miss Emily Winant. | 
It is safe to say that the horn part was never better 
done, for Saturday evening the playing of the first 
horn was simply perfect; and this means more in 
the “‘Freischuetz’”’ overture than in most pieces, for 
it is quite in the power of the first horn player to 
spoil the whole overture if his playing is not good. 

The sweet and lovely quintet from “Cosi fan 
tutti” followed the overture. Nothing could be 
more charming than this graceful piece of music, 
and the audience were quick to show their appre- 
ciation of its beauties. It is impossible, without 
making special inquiries, to say in what language || 
this quintet was sung, whether Italian, or English, 
or German, or French, or something else. If the 
singers had any feeling or passion, they steadily 
and successfully repressed it, and followed the 
conductor with commendable accuracy in time 
and tune. 

The Schubert fantasie was heard in Boston for 
the second time; whatever skilful orchestration 
can do in the way of adding variety to music has 

been.accomplished im this fantasie by Mottl, to 
modern ears the fantasie may seem somewhat 
long, but it is certainly sweetness long drawn out. | # 
The performance, while good, does not call for }™ - 
any special mention. th 

For the next number the services of the orches- ” : 
tra and of one of the gentlemen singers were dis- Y thal ad aOR BNR erste ge. fobs aie 

pensed with, and Mr. Gericke sat down to the | #1086 who then heard It onty fox si 
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BA “(PHE SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT | Uno fH Perhaps: ex great a mark of génins as 
Music in Boston. dicount Bone | anbaang sould “be; to ‘be able to write so inany 
| pieces of the same kind, and yet give a special 

character to each oneof them. It may be doubted 
whether a symphony concert is the best place to . 
bring out a composition of this character; it be- 

| longs essentially to chamber music, and when 
there is an orchestra, and so good a one, it is too 
bad that it should not be used. The singers kept 
well together and folléwed the piano part well, 


Boston, November 28. 


Bow to my absence from the city I could not be present 

| at the Symphony concert of November 20, and therefore content 
myself with giving the program, which Iam told was much enjoyed, espe- 
cially the Brahms Songs of Love and the Weber overture: 


Overture (‘‘Freischnetz”) ........ 
uintet from “Cosi fan tutti’’. 


“Songs of Love” 
First collection. 
Symphony inG,. “Oxford” 


The soloists were Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano; Miss Mary H. How, 
, contralto; Mr. George J. Parker, tenor; Mr. Jacob Benzing, bass; Mr. 
| J. A. Libby, baritone. 

The seventh concert took place last evening and consisted of the following 
works : 


Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ F, Mendelssohn 
(a) Aria, ** Semiramis’’ ce TUT are 
I’, Giordani 
. A. Mozart 


Songs with piano— 
(a) ** Im Mai 
(4) ‘‘Aus meinen Thriinen spriessen’ 
(c) ** Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’’, | 
(2) ** Ich grolle nicht ’’ 

Symphony in B flat major 


Robt. Schumann 


Robt, Schumann 


The soloists were; Miss Emily Winant, Mr. E. M. Heindl, flute; Mr. 
Heinrich Schuécker, harp, 

It was the least satisfactory concert that we have had this season. The 
overture did not go as well as it might have done, the wind instruments not 
harmonizing in the difficult opening measures and the allegro parts being 
spiritless, Miss Winant was also apparently not at her best, as I have heard 
her sing very much better. The aria by Gluck was the most acceptable, her 
intonation in the one by Giordani being at times faulty. 

The Schumann songs were well sung and excellently accompanied on the 
| piano by Mr. Max Zach. Mr. Heindl and Mr, Schuécker were quite success- 
ful with their Mozart concerto, which as a composition is, however, rather 
tedious. The harpist’s finger-technic did not seem quite equal to the pas- 


| 


' 
’ 


Adagio; Allegro spiritoso. 
Adagio.— Menuetto (Allegretto)—Presto. 
First time in these concerts, 
Soloists—Miss Gertrude Frenklin, soprano; Miss 
Mary H. How, contralto; Mr. George J. Parker, 
tenor; Mr. Jacob Benzing, bass; Mr. J. A. Libby, 
baritone. 


There was a good-sized audience at Music Hall | 
last Saturday evening, one that filled especially | 
the extremities of the hall with a number of non- 


subscribers. The reason of this was not far to 
seek, for were not five Boston singers, both male 
and female, to add their attractions to those of the 
orchestra, and what could be more popular with 
people who do not care for symphonies or other 
heavy music? Five real singers right there in 
front of the audience, three gentlemen and two 
ladies; one more singer than it takes to makea 
church quartet. 

All these people, so impatient to hear the sing- 
ers, had to wait through the performance of the 
overture to ‘‘Freischuetz,”’ with which the concert 
began. 


It is sate to say that the horn part was never better 


| done, tor Saturday evening the playing of the first 


; 
: 


horn was simply perfect; and this means more in | 


the ‘‘Freischuetz’’ overture thanin most pieces, for 


it is quite in the power of the firat horn player to | 


spoil the whole overture if his playing is not good. 
The sweet and lovely quintet from “Cosi fan 


but did not put much grace or refinement into | 


their singing. It was a good, straightforward per- 
formance, without any special qualities or defects. 


After the rather miscellaneous character of the 
; programme, it was a comfort to get back to 


Haydn’s solid and weli-known style. His “Oxford” 
¥ Symphony is certainly one of those that we like 
best to hear nowadays; the orchestra played it 


| with « just appreciation of the effects, and witha 


true mastery of the compogition. 


‘Fhe perform- 


ance wus delightful, and most satisfactory to the 
musician. 
After the erratic course of this concert, and the 


 well-meant but hardly-successfal attempt to pat- | | 
ronize home talent, the concerts will resume their 
normal course next Saturday, with the following | 


programme: 
Overture—‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Mendelssobn 


. «..-Giordani 
oe ee - Mozart 


Weber's beautiful and romantic overture : 
was delightfully played, and it would be hard to ; 
say that it has ever been as well played here be- | 
fore; at any rate, not at the Symphony concerts. | 


ee oe 


The programme presented at the Symphony Or- 


Allegro—An 


Songs with piano. 
Symphony in E minor, No. 4 (first time)... Brahms 
Soloist, Miss Emily Winant. 


ante, 
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Symphony Concert. 


tT 


'chestra concert Saturday evening was as follows: 


tutti” followed the overture. Nothing could be || ©. M. v. Weber, Overture (Freischuetz); W, A. 
more charming than this graceful piece of music, || Mozart, Quintette from “Cosi fan tutti;” Fr. : 
and the audience were quick to show their appre- || Schubert, Fantaise in F minor; Joh, Brahms, 
ciation of its beauties. It is impossible, without || Songs of Love (first collection), (first time); Jos. 
making special inquiries, to say in what language || Haydn, Symphony in G (Oxford), (first time in 
this quintet was sung, whether Italian, or English, | these concerts), Soloists; Miss Gertrude F rank- 
or German, or French, or something else. If the | lin, soprano; Miss Mary H. How, contralto; Mr. 
singers had any feeling or passion, they steadily | Geo. J. Parker, tenor; Mr. Jacob Benzing, bass; 
and successfully repressed it, and followed the | Mr. J. A. Libby, baritone. A more interesting or 
conductor with commendable accuracy in time | Pleasing programme could not have been asked 
and tune: ? for. Mr. Gericke in this concert satisfied fully 


sages in sixteenths at the beginning of the allegro in the tempo taken, which 
consequently had to be slowed up somewhat. It must be said though that 
these passages are evidently more suited for the piano than the harp, and 
must be-very difficult and rather impracticable for the latter instrument. 
Mr. Schuécker is quite a young man and the best harp-player I have heard, 
_and both he and Mr. Heindl did fine work. The cadenzas they introduced 
| were by Reinecke, The new symphony in E minor, No. 4, by Brahms, 
| which had been announced on the program and played at the public rehearsal 
on Friday afternoon, was taken off at the last moment and replaced by Schu- 
_mann’s symphony in B flat, 


SS eS ca pen 


It did not go as well as two weeks ago at the 


fifth concert, 
The Boston Chamber Music Society gave its second concert in Association 
Hall Monday evening, November 22. 


Quartet in D minor, op. 77 
Duets from op. 48. 
The Anvyel. 
Russian song. 
The Cloud, 
‘* Maidens through the meadows roaming,”’ 
| Wanderer’s night song, 
Pianoforte quintet in E flat, op. 44 Schumann 
The artists engaged were Mrs. E, Humphrey-Allen, Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands, Mr. Carlyle Petersilea and the Campanari Quartet. 
On Tuesday evening the Kneisel Quartet gave the first of their course of 
course of six chamber concerts. I could not be present, but according to all 


reports it was a great success. The program was as follows: 


The program was: 


Adagio from Quartetin F major 
Quartet, E minor, op. 59, N 


Mrs. Trebelli was the vocalist of the occasion. 


! — — _ 


.. Briickner 
Beethoven 


Louis MaAAs. 


a _ 


The Schubert fantasie was heard in Boston for 
the second time: whatever skilful orchestration 
can do in the way of adding variety to music has 


been.accomplished in this fantasie by Mottl, to 
modern ears the fantasie may seem somewhat 


long, but it is certainly sweetness long drawn out. 


The performance, while good, does not call for 


any Special mention. 

For the next number the services of the orches- 
tra and of one of the gentlemen singers were dis- 
pensed with, and Mr. Gericke sat down to the 
piano and played the primo partin a four-hand 
accompaniment of the mixed quartet. These 
“Liebeslieder,” “songs of love” as the programme 
calls them, are a series of waltzes for mixed 


Voices, with piano accompaniment for four hands; 


48 @ composition they show many of the qualities 


of Brahms, among them his wonderful versatility 


in writing so many waltzes in succession, 
and still leaving them so different, one from the 


the desires of his audience and delighted raat i0r~ 
e 


oughly with the music he presented. 


tiful overture to the Freischuetz, from the mo-. 
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nent when the horns began that lovely fe 
which was rendered most exquisitely, to 


final passages, was a constant appeal to the 
-mustelanly feelings of the auditors. The quintette 
that followed was equally delightfal with its artis- 
tle sweetness, while the fantasie with its pe 


arrangements piqued not a little the Interest 

those who then heard it only for the second time, 
Bralm’s songs made up in elaborate construction 
what they lacked in melody, and were attractive 


by their grace, Though they did not create a 
{urore, yet were looked upon As an acce on ey: 


novelty, The accompaniment was dese 


mired yery much. The final symphouy was 
bright and felicitous in its themes, 80 richly ¢ 
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EN ICH AN DEINE AUGEN SEH. 


(Midsummernight’s Dream.) 
d) Ich GROLLE NICHT. 


ppo.—_ Andante moderato.— 


(Caro mio ben. ) 


(First time. ) 


RTURE. 
ro giostoso.— Allegro energico e passionato. 


SOLOISTS: 


MISS EMILY WINANT. 


ie) 
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PROGRAMME, 
CONCERTO FoR FLUTE AND HARP. 
SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4. 


(Allegro.._Andante.) 


Allegro non tro 


Alleg 
The Piano used is a Steinway. 


SEASON 1886-87. 


VII. CONCERY. 
6b) AUS MEINEN THRANEN SPRIESSEN, 


OVE 
b) ARIA, 
SONGS WITH PIANO. 
c) W 


MR. HEINRICH SCHUECKER, Harp. 


Boston Music Hall. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


MR. E. M. HEINDL, Flute. 


NDELSSOHN. 


MOZART. 


ry 
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-» GIORDANI. 
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J. BRAHMS. 
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, Saéns, septet in E-flat op. 65, for two vic 
- Viola, celle, contrabass, trumpet dart iano 

full string orchestra; piano, Mr. Arthar Foote ' 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, (first time in these concerts). Reinhold, concert” 

The seventh programme was: . | Overturé in A-major (first time). Beethoven, 


: 
: 
ely 
é 
bi 
% 
; 


Mendelssohn. Overture. (Midsummernight’s | symphony in E-flat, (Kroica,) No. 3, op. 55, Bis 
Dream.) ' 


Aria, (Semiramia.) 


Arla. (Caro mio ben.) | NOVEMBER 29, 1886. 
af 


Concerto for flate and harp. | 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS. f ye"s 


(Allegro.—Andante. ) 
Schumann. Songs with piano. 
| Im Mai. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The programme of the seventh concert, given in 
the Music Hall Saturday evening, was as follows: 


| Aus meinen ‘hranen spriessen. 

| Wen ich an deine Augen geh. 
Overture (‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’) Mendelssohn 
Aria (‘‘Semiramis’’) seoeess Gluck 


Ich grolle nicht. 
Aria Giordani 


Glack. 
Giordapi. 
| Mozart. 
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| Schumaan. Symphony in B flat, No. 1. 
The new Brahms symphony was to have been 
played and was rehearsed without an interrup- 
tion on Friday afterneon, but evidently Mr. 
Gericke thougkt Brahms deserved more from 
him than he could passibly have given Saturday 
night. So the symphony will receive further 
rehearsing before being brought forward. This 


Instead of the new Br ahms Symphony, the | evidence of Mr. Gericke’s care and insistence on 


| 
| the very best presentation of new works is what 
SCHUMANN SYMPHONY in B fiat will 


harpist. 

Brahms’s new E-minor symphony was announced | 
on the bills, but little rose-tinted slips containing 
the information that “Instead of the new Brahms 
Symphony the Schumann Symphony in B-flat will 
be performed this evening” probably rejoiced 
quite ws mony of the audience as they disappoint- 
ed. No reason for the change was assigned. ‘Ine 
Mendelssohn overture was delightfully played, 


We should expect from him, and especially 
| would he seek for Brahms, who can scarcely be 
called popular, the fittest and best interpretu- 
| tion. The Schumann sympbony was a welcome 
substitute, and made with the other selections 


be performed This Evening. 


anotber quaint, old-fashioned programme which 
is always agreeable; so lomg as we have 
twenty-four symphony concerts each season a 
respite from anything modern is not only to be 
expected but enjoyed. To criticise the perform- 
ance of the symphony would be toreiterate what 
was said two weeksago. Mendelssohn’s overture 
was perfectly played; even as our grandparents 


_ went wild overits performance by the Germanias ' 


in 1849, so might their descendants of today pro- 
claim abroad the polished and sensitive touch of 
_ the Symphony Orchestra. 

The concerto for flute and harp which was 
played by Mr. Heindl and Mr, Freygang during 
Mr. Henschel’s Jast season, and previously, 
under Theodore Thomas, is ene of those coldiy 
elegant compositions which Mozart brought to 
life upon the slightest provocation. It is pretty 


salon music with its accompaniment fora few | 


Strings, oboe and horns, but is less appreciable 
in the large space of the Music Hall. The two 
| Movements were played well by Mr. Heind! and 


Mr. Schuécker, the young harper, in particular | 


executing in faultless fashion, while he pro- : 
duces a tone that for variety of timbre is sur-| 
prising. Miss Emily Winant was the vocal-| 
ist, singing the songs with pianoforte to | 
the accompaniment of Mr. Max Zach. The. 
Schumanpy, songs need a greater warmth than she | 
can impart; the Giordani air was a pleasant 
revival and is suited to Miss Winant’s style, 


and the Schumann symphony given even better 


‘than before. The Mozart concerto, the same one, 
we believe, that was played heré a few years ago 


under Mr. Henschel, is a fascinating little work, 
full of dainty beauties. The solo parts, written 
for dite comparatively rudimentary instruments of 
Mozart’s day, present no great difficulty to modern 
players; but they are essentially brilliant in spirit, 
and the work is a concerto in the full sense of the 
term. Mr. Heind! played the flute part, which lies 
throughout rather low for the instrument, accord- 
ing to modern ideas, very clearly and smoothly, 
with intelligent phrasing, if without any notable 
grace or piquancy of style. Mr. Schuécker showed 
himself to be a prilliant virtuoso, in the best sense; 
his performance left absolutely nothing to be de- 
sired, it was admirable at every point. Such harp 
playing has not been heard in Boston since the late 
lamented Lockwood was here with Mr. Thomas. 
Miss Winant sang the Gluck and Giordani airs in 
her well-known style, her beautiful voice and sound 
schooling (albeit, like most large-voiced ‘contralti, 
she is a little too fond of her low notes) going far 
toward making one forget the absence of higher 
artistic appreciation in her singing. The Schu- 
mann songs, however, lie quite outside of her ken; | 
she seems to have no suspicion of what a note of 
them means. 

The next programme is—Beethoven, overture to 
“Leonore, No. 1; Saint-Saéns, septetin E-flat, op. 
65, for two violins, viola, ’cello, contrabass, trum- 
pet and piano; Reinhold, concert overture in 
A-major; Beethoven, symphony in E-flat, (“‘Eroi- 
ca’’) No. 3, op. 55. Mr. Arthur Foote will play the 
pianoforte part in the septet. 
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Boston Symphony Concerts. _ — _ at | Py ig wer pgaties rably ae 
. t of the Boston Symphon Orches- : ~ yee, oy Balin it et ee HO Pitas. or yin. cs er amet a Wh Jovan TN Me acasa z ont effectively Bol inst: rv ba 
tre eon pice at Music Hall last bight. There wasan SEVENTH Boston SymPHony C a? There ‘Overture—“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” | concerto abounds in graceful an Biscay 
excellent audience, nearly every seat being filled. The were no doubt many of: the large audience who STS Sage 8 | padenie wads ping 
concert began with Mendelssonhn’s ‘Midsummer Nighw’s | sehindad' tik keventh , Sevan bymphony Cancert Semiramis 
Dream” overture, which was delightfully played by the | 4bvence € : ca on 
strings, and admirably read panty. eh np The ioe cate in Music Hall on Saturday evening who felt Concerto sien feere Aedants ce seces reach that sc on 

l f the wood wind, now and thea, was | TOF not gal . . | poser, ‘are so espec i a 
fault that prevented the performa ce from being a per- | deeply grateful that instead of a performance of) § : with piano.................,Schumann | of Mozart. The flute "ait ‘ran capee 
fect onc. The novelty of the gp rhe gy = BP ve 7 ‘a new Brahms ‘symphony with all the gloom and Wen token Phrandn iietbiaa + Mr. Heindl with good intonation and exceller eT 
certo for flute and harp, by Mozart, n | vagary that might have been inflicted thereby, _ “Wen ich an deine Augen seh.” | taste, his execution being, of course’ en ‘ 


heard here in ublic. It is eminently charac- | e 
teristic of the P master, epirited, graceful a the programme was brightened by the substitu- hs Ps arave B fat in adequate to the comparatively modest demands 
e . . et 


derfully fresh. Itis written with great bril- ; na ue } dwg te : 
Maney for both solo instruments, the flute part in par-| B-flat major. The anere 2 the ne «te flute; Mr. Heinrich Schuécker. | ing yd pei agen Schuécker, the new harpist, 
ticular saying much for the technical skill of the player | also heightened by the performance 0 zar A great disappointment was in store for those | “*® “@ Dest we remember hearing at a symphony 


for whom it was composed, when it is considered how ‘concerto for flute and harp, the soloists for this who had come to hear the new Brahms symphony concert in Boston. The harp is a difficult, and, in 


’ Hei d . : ; 
primitive was the structure of the flute in Mozart’s gelection being Mr. E. M.. Heindl, flute, an in E minor, which had been announced for this a certain sense, ungainly instrument, and it is all 
lime as compared with its descendant of to-day. Fhe My, Heinrich Schnécker, baxps, a The charming | concert. It was found necessary to substitute for | “e more astonishing that so very young a player, 


monotonous in its solo : ‘oti | | Ds 
work, however, 18 somewhat work, with all its Mozartean characteristics, was it Schumann’s symphony in B flat, which was | #% Mr. Schuécker appears to be, should already 


ortions, owing, of course, to the limited capacity of | : 
Pp , 8, Me to few. presented in a manner that could have but proven played a fortnight ago. It must be said that such | D#Ve become so certain and careful an executant, 


the old harp which ccntined the composer for , 
and simpie harmonies. The flute part was played by acceptable to the least musical as well as the disappointments are very rare at the symphony In a technical sense, his part was faultlessly 


'C. M. Heindeland the harp part by Mr. Heinrich | most fastidious of the audience, the harp playing | 
Scbuecker. Mr.Heindl exeented his diflicult music with | of Mr. Schuécker creating unbounded adwmira- concerts, and that this one especially was in some ene oe he showed the taste and refinement of 
great clearness and fluency, but inar.ther thin and dry | tion and astonishment by the highly cultivated way compensated for by the excellent playing of | * “™UV@te artist. 

tone and with very little variety of expression or grace | 44 brilliant technique that the young artist dlis- | the Schumann symphony, of which we shal] speak AS we mentioned before, the symphony in B flat 
of sentiment. The harp part was Laensites eres played. Miss Winant’s skilful vocalization, | later. by Schumann was substituted for Mr. Brahms’s 
and interpreted by Mr. Schuecker, who prove n.| alike the rare purity of her voice, were never) The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture, symphony in Eminor, announced on the pro- 


uality, though a very youn OP 4 
ane ocaust trie aneusiog tase Miss Emily wi nt, | more noticeable than in her renderings of Gliick’s _the first number on the programme, is a piece gramme. If good plaving is any compensation for 


who was warmly welcomed, and who sang an air rom aria from Semiramis and Giordani’s ‘‘Caro mio of music that never grows old. It has the the disappointmont of not hearing an expected 
Gluck’s Semiramis,” and Giordani’s “Caro mio ben, he ben’; but she was singularly unfortunate with | & eternal freshness of immortality; it is fy) | 2°Velty. then we may say that the compensation 
a broad and impressive dramatic style and with a a a group of Schumann songs, her interpretation of refined poetical meaning and tender romance, | “2% 2™Ple; from the robust energy of the first 
able emphasis and color. She also sang & grolip being very much at fault, especially in her ren- There is, perhaps, no other example in all movement, to the delicate violin work of the 


songs b Schumann, but in these she was . ; ; 4 ‘he ) 
riety tag Ar or missing the finer expressiveness of dering of ‘‘Ich Grolle Nicht, which was taken the music of this kind where the author's finale, the playing of the orchestra left nothing to’ 


hat was not in altogether too slow a tempo and with a treat- eg tlly: b g tor 
aetmons aa a balt ceitiment: tho “concert was tO ment of the German words that was technically Pay en en esse seem to have- been Sioa gh oe oo Psa 9 of a little. 
have ended with Brahms’s new symphony No.4, in E- and otherwise altogether crude and inaccurate. completely rea ized and rendered bv the com- Se agape chee ond violins in the last move- 
minor, but an announcement, slipped into the pro- The overture to Mendelssohn’s ‘*Midsummer poser. The performance was an excellent one; ee . ARS WAR could be more worthy of good 
gramme, stated that it would not be performed, and that Night’s Dream” and Schumann’s B-flat sympl0- the whole orchestra did well, and the strings de- | P#Y2& than this symphony of Schumann? Again 
Schumann’s Symphony in B-flat would be given in ny constituted the remaining features of the con- serve special praise for the great delicacy ana | 272 484in we hear it, and its beauties only gain a | 


; ade did not appear. If, Tip Pe . ‘4 
Santer, there : Gone ang Whe were deeply disap-| cert, and were most admirably rendered. finish which they gave to their pianissimo passages lpi we one onus. It is sad to say, butit musk 
aoe cr pee they must have been somewhat soothed by the aw EMPETS in sixteenths. The entire effort reminded one of | °° ©OP*©S880d, that no such symphonies are written 





rilliant and masterly interpretation of the sub- the best days of Thomas’s orchestra here. now @ days; the harmonies may be more intricate, | 
| 


stituted work, which was, if possible, accorded an even 
finer periormance than the magnificent one it obtained 
two weeks ago. The programme fer the next concert 
is: Beethoven’s overture to “Leonore,” No. 1; Saint- 
Saéne’s Septet in E flat, op. 65, for two violins, viola, 
‘cello, contrabass trumpet, piano and full string orches- 
tra, Mr. A. Foote playing jhe pranc part; Concert over- 
ture in A-major (first time), by Hugo Reinhold; and 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony. 


Miss Winant came next with two arias, both ac- 
companied by the orchestra. It was a pleasure we 
have not had for some time to hear this singer in a 
symphony concert; her manner of singing shows 
true artistic feeling and sincerity, and she appears 


entirely free from the artificiality and mannerisms | 
that mar the style of so many singers. Miss 
Winant sang the Gluck and Giordani arias with a | 


the thematic treatment may be more e . 
and the orchestration fuller; but all this does n 
take the place of that wealth of musical ideas that. 
we find in Schumann at his best. The audience 
seemed to realize this, as well as the excellence of 
the performance, and the applause was unusually 
general for the end of a symphony and of a concert, © 


| 


The following is the programme for next Satur. 
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breadth of style and a richness of feeling that day: : 
showed a just appreciation of the music. The Dap Beethoven 
songs by Schumann, which she Sang laterin the 4 | 
programme, are, perhaps, with the exception of Saint-Saens | 
“ich grolle nicht,’ less adapted to her style of hur Foote. 
singing and to her voice than the arias. Never- i | 
theless, she entered into the spirit of the composer, | += | 
and her singing of the Schumann songs showed 4 
much refinement and poetry of feeling. In the 5 eethoven 
last song, “Ich grolle nicht,” Miss Winant was at Adee . 
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her very best, and the fire and passion of her sing- 

ing were worthy of a great dramatic artist. 

Ppa! re ith instruments are rarely heard F 

oye - “ they are not strictly in the spirit | PS oh ri Forti for the symphony orc estea, f mn 

of tho ¢ eve lopm ent of modern music; it was | “eealgng A enna, (to be used in the Bruckner sym- 

flut in reating to hear the concertos for |; PMOPY,) have arrived. They look like some shining 
¢ and harp by Mozart, although some portions || 2'0UP Of ramwshorns which might have sported about 

of it may have sounded somewhat antiquated. varIANO a 

This did not, howevef, seem to interfere with the 

enjoyment of the piece by the audience, and their 

hearty applause testified amply to their apprecia- |—- 

tion of the concerto. The work consists of only | 

three movements, of which only two were played, | 
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or L Be JUG Itt . : tar | mM 4 ‘was com... 
Tata Uhhas GatiiKt ie Vlaiua ee ee andante—from Mozart's concerto for flute and 
ritere whose habitat is Viewwe 0 | | both ix blending tones and of | ''D. the two leading parts in priich were Ae- 
ers, wiiose works are descriled as givin iH sg Wot thence re wa mnoeas | Schiickker, the laiter of whom has joined the 
peng and exhilaration, a enored 1): ; | 7 at enc of the concert, and the | orchestra this year. This lovely and pure- 
" end _ intent watchfulness of the orciestra, espa | minded work was given about two years ago, 
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: Pon ’ . . him, the eminent exponent of Iearned 
Brahms P r omised New ‘laborious obscurity, Brahms, must have a | cally during the unaccompanied p also in a symphony concert, when Mr. Freigang 
$ ‘ literal share of attention. This is all very | was @ high compliment in itself. assages, w@s the harpist, and it is so sweet and gracious 
Sym hon Withdrawn. right an! well, for Brahms isa man great | oe ; | so rich in iresh beauty at every turn, that we 
p y enough to be talked about and to wear out Phe other solo numbers of the evening | cannot help regrettin’ that it cannot be o tener 
a listener’s patience with more than mere | Were vocal. anc the singer was Misg mily | heard. As played on this oc:asion, there is noth- 
cane | ;dulness, and therefore one of whom no | Winant, the New York contralto, who, | ing but praise to bestow upon the principal parts 
: » , , nmiusical publiv can afiord, in decent self- | | although Seyond question an exce!lens j or upon the accompaniment, which, although 
Miss Winant Sings, and Hoindl and | respect, to be ignorant. Only, the average artist, made no important contribution to | given by all tn smbers of ti . 
| £ ’ the veneral It. Indeed NY & members of the depart- 
| concert-zoer, if, he be agood honest crea. e eonera’ Result. sndeed, so far atleast {| ments included in  Mozart’s score, was 
Sehnecker Play a Mezart Concerto ture, will confess upon @ pinch that he . as her Second number was concerned, her.| so well subordinated as never to over. 
y : would like to take his brahms symphonies. : singing was positively depressing, for she | power the solo. lines, while retaining 
ict eee aa oe Pe deutistry, th soon as possible and : | a mise’ oe hah Lah beh em Brotp these | the sonority that belongs to the subduing of a | 
elfen nhl le Fala | | x es mo Mal,” “Aus } large body of tone. Mr. Heindl’s mastery of the 
| ‘ So when people began to find Ittle red Meinem Thranen Spriessen,” ‘Wen [ch a flute isso well known ¢ od new ¢ 
What is Announced to Take Place slips come fiutterimg out of their pro- | pt oy ody Seh,"'and “Ich Grotte Nicht,” | mendation, and yet it. isa pleasure toad anaml 
+ Next Saturday Nicht. grammes, and wiscovered thereon  im- : of which the only one which has any cheer | fineness of phrasing and apprehensiou of the 
? y 4 printed the cold and isolated fact that the or “go” to it, is the Jast. and even thatehag f work assigned him his performaneé was 
orchestra would not play the new Brahms ‘| only & Negative, grin-and-bear-it k nti of | thoroughly in e'lizent and artistic. ‘I'he harp 
symphony after all, but would repeat the See hate me BORS it, Earlier in the eve. | part was aremarkable exhibition of virtuosity 
The reader of this column might reason- | Schumann in B ist, which was played at | calibre, Duoye.! Up by the Wh er otven wey | instantly ready at every cali of the score, strong 
ably feel aczrieved if he were not credited the filth concert, a gradual chase of at- ae Y i up y the Wi: er Strength of . without roughness, clear without being keen, very 
ee | . inosphere went et Sih about the house. (| at Orchestral »ccom.animent—the “Vieni distinct in execution and entirely without the 


. ; ? eu 
with a full knowledge of a certain couplet | Some folks heave@, sighs, as if they were | oe oy Berend zom., the | ‘Semiramis” of | snappy stringiness so frequentiy heard from — 
‘ aro mio ben; harp players. The long double cadenzas were 


of Master Robbie burns, wherein some- | gia‘i the evil even:ug was postponed; some | b 
looked griim, as 1f they had Leen defrauded, ub as these are both of a grave 4 surprisingly close in Shading and in movement. | 


‘thing is said about the “best laid schemes — because the Conservatory pupils and the or peaceful character, the first deriving itg | The audience were evidently deiighted and ap- 


of mice and men.”’ Waiving the quotation, | j, die. fr chief effectiveness f t Pathe \ . : 
: : adie. from out of town had had it at the | ef effectiveness from the large dignity o plauded most heartily, having alsc > 
then, as a thing already established, it only rehearsal, aud others looked really as dis- | ja few deeply descending pissages, und the given Mr. Heind! a warm We Seooia wae to his | 
“needs thatthe reader should be informed | appointed nae AY : | pes eg my - EB 2 cnt slumbroug | place as first fiutist. | 
thatthere was an excellent illustration of sdignagit “ortgges Miss Winint; did ty Be rr ae Mag Br ae ay RBORY was to be the now one of | 
‘ . . ’ . a 5 S, ‘ ; f ; ag rea * ic i 
how schemes “gang agley’’ Jast evening at | not wanting to have so much good valor : | a complish what was to be expected afternoon, and auite euly roles dei NY briday : 
Music Hall. ' wasted: while yet others wisely concludea | of an artist who holds so high | large work of this compo sap te onan tl ely +6 he | 
: : ‘ . “ oY. » eve .eLy oe. 
_ An unusvally large audience, but notone that the postponement must be for such | for poe and has such ample meang | Bui, for some reason not vouchsafed to the puh- | 
: ; > Te: . : : srinting of 2 progr meg a lj , 
request’ for punctuality, assembled, many improvement of the reading when it should | Womanty feeling should have made hes Information that the fone B aoe whieh 
undoubtedly having made sure of being come aiout, and their own consequent | Welcome to the hosts of Boston people, wno | was plaved a fortnight aco would be ati hativeenn 
present because Mr. Gericke had promised greater ease in listening to it. A few peo: le, | ORAS her highly, goes without saying; | This was accordingly done, and a reading prac- 
to introduce to his public the new fourth unable to bear their revul-ion of feeling ut almost @verybody must have been dig- |] tically identical with the previous one was iven 
; . openly, or not caring to hear the admiralje appointed that her selections showed sa | —somewhat tothe reliet. nc Inuht. nl e 
symphony of Brahms, which has just bean ti f the beautiful d e. ting '| little pains in research ) paar og Ne. no doubt, boti of the 
repetition oF the beautiiul and e evaling » and must have cost | many who went away before it and of the major- 
heard for the second time in | ondon under | work provided for them, went home after So little trouble in preparation, asthey cer. | ity who remained to enjoy it 
Richter’s direction. This work was re- the ale part of the BEOGES Uyte, oat nea essen required little exertion in performs. Miss Kmily Winant of New York, a vocalist 
ye pee majority, remaining,evidently had a cap (| an e. highly and vr fag nsld +:-B 
gt regularly on Friday afternoon, and time, fel as the Cratchits did after 1k: Lhere will be two novelties on the pro. wits the sololgt: and. white one eee te oS hae 
listened to conscientiously by an enormous *“e;gove, the baleful,” had been put aside. : | eranie of pext Saturday night—a concers | nobly according to her own high standard in at 
ais “ROPE SY, . aie . js ; oie \ ty : — —" He ene eh : « 
auditory, a pretty large majority of whom, The overture was Mendelssohn’s **Mia ire of Hugo Rimbold and Saint-Saens’ | respécts of voice and style, it inust be said that 


| 
i 


it is safe to assume. went home and sail summer Night’s Dream,’”’ and it was per- : | Seplette for Strings, pianoforte and trumpet, she underrated both her oy iliti a 
that they did not care if they never heard |lormed deliciously. The smooh, cock | ay aetae Foote beirg the pianist. There | value of such an op ,OFtaity a hae 
it avain. opening chords of the wooden wind, the : hg CO soioist, aud the other two num- | concert gives in her ¢ 1oice of music. Such ap 
There was a certain air of determination | whispering rustle of the violins, the quick | pore wili Cea from Cecthoven—the B | organ as hers, and such experience and reputa- | 
about the company of last evening as they | but ponderous bat in the rollicking gavety | “De yd N rowea Symphony, and the | tion as she has gained. can only be fitly put to | 
tiled theselves into their seats, modi- | of the after } avsages, the rich fulness that couora No. 1 overture. use by applying them in some of the great | 
ed with a kind of alertness of prepara- | comes here and there to embellish and dix- : HowarD Matcom Ticknor, works which belong to the contralto Voice 
nify the mirth and the pranks, and the eee as it was understood and treated before 


tion as if they felt that a pretty severe con- | 0 
test was before them, and that it would be | final return to the tender chords that melt : . ee >| the mania had sprung up for considering 


¥ ll 10 be quite braced up and wide awake | fairy-like awav into the silence whence ny -harm : ee it as @ mezzo-soprano i : 
in order that the learned heavy-weilght | they first emerged, were all rendered with ‘HE SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 1 these: Gluck’s “Vien che of _serence’? from 
composer might not get the best of them | perfect ne -hanism and sensitive spirit bv Feli 2 ee ort, i ‘Semiramis’ and Giordani’s y ‘aro mio beve”— 
any oftenerth:n shouid te absolutely un- | the orchesira. | ‘elicitous Rendering of “The Midsume | these bracketed together with orchestra—and 
avoidable. For Bostonians a’6 in rathera |. Midway in the concert came a truly charm- , mer Night’s Dream Overture.” _ later on this group of Schubert songs given 
KX aS regards their symphony concerts, | Ing number-two movements, the nllezro Th with pianoforte accoimpaniments—‘lin Mai,” 
hey naturally consider that they pay } and the and«ntino from Mozart’s exceeding e seventh symphony concert ‘began felici- ° “Aus meinen 'Thriinen spr.essen,”’ ‘Wenn ich an 
enough money, and that | light 4 A ghee ge na yee ao and tously with one of those beautiful overture per- deine Augen seh,” and “ich rrolle nicht.” Had 
Mr. Higginson Has Provided | ir ld angele Rando nse ate aera, teak ‘ney formances for which Mr. Gericke and his orches- = sly noggin of gg 2e0n presented at a 
; ‘ be ,4 . tel < all . . "10r conce , 3 - 

a sufficiently capable orchestra fora modi. | «ume with frevh jov and light. The artists tra are fairly making themselves a celebrity. E tended particularly for the oa Vautbag aad Gane 


fthe new things in music to be.| Whole! init were Mr. KE, M. Hein], whose lhis time the work chosen was Men S ’s cation of conservatory : 
re ot th exceeding hearty reception must have sug- endelssohn’s ¢ servatory pupils, it would have 


served up tothem along with that larger | ood to Mr. Gericke that the pub- Midsummer Night’s Dream,” alwaysafavorite ee unexceptionable; but for a symphony con- 


Ee : : Se Oya tit was weak, tame, monoton d ineffec- 
méasure of the trie:| and approved which |}j, gt least believe that he is and always justly so, no less forthe surpassing a, J , ous and ineffec 
i: . a ; 3k Daye ‘oe . + VASSII ive, being s 
‘makes the fitting foundation of theircourse, | the most ‘senseless and tit man” for font tne grace of its forms of expression than by Miss \ nftyed. only trom Gach. 
Phey h hecugh aigie i h tob first flutist. and Mr. Schuecker | ality Hoetry, its imagination and its individu- | 4; t f > + 
'Phey have brought pressure enough to bear ality. The’ pres re A : ar or two of stately tone or urgent emphasis. 
“upon the conductor to get the principle | the young virtuoso who has succeeded Mr, throughout ar Sore rendering o1 it was perfect It is true that of the other two airs Sig. Trebelli 
pi St A af ized. put hesti!l holdsthe whip-ban Freygang. These gentlemen played their | ent sien an in toe development on the differ- sings the Gluck extract in great concerts: but 
fur tlie ay by selecting the novelties which arts with all elegance and ease, Mr. shown by ¢} especially noticeable ability was she has a marvellous voice, whose great volume 
@ vouchsafes pretty much accor: ing to his | Heind!’s smooth, well-considered phrasing mos: ie Y, 1@ violins inthe long, airy pianissi- — yeculiar timbre and highly develoned dramatic 
Mia cbrecnal tikes oud ligh t t | bemg always exactly sustained by the q unaccompen pen Wind in their little bits of — quality might carry on to. triumph 
Own persc ikes aud lights. tt seems not.) 1 oken chords or the running obligato of accompanied harmony, and by the various a incipal p seo h self fact 
easy for him to yo outside of the } r-cincts: t which M ; deeper basses in the heavy foundaii ' trivial tune. ‘Che principal phrase is in itself net 
of he German school of composers, al- fen as itoy rag estnn yi los Si Sh ge | Which they must here and there undetho wea  #dvantageous for Miss Winant’s voice, contrast- 
wieagh he does occasionally Societe Mike: Schuecker showed rare_ command, bo sunport some delicree A op sail underlie and ing so suddenly as it does a light upper note 
en or an explosive syllable against heavy chest 
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Winant, Soloist. ¢ 
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Tne seventh of the season’s concerts bv the | §he © 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm a 
Gericke, conductor, given at Music Hall, last 
evening, had for a programme the following 
selections: ; 


Overture—“Midsummer Night’s Dream”... MendeJssohn 

@ Aria—“Semiramis’.....ccccccee coecccoseseces GLUCK 

bv Aria—“Caro mio eee eceee eels Tees > Pe po 
Concerto for flute and harp.....cesceeeeseees-oeeMovart | | ASRS 
Songs, with piano..........++-+...+..dobert Schumann || DO€ 
a “Im Mal.’’ 3 

b “Aus Meinen Thriinen Spriessen.” 

ce “Wen ich an Deine Augen Seh.” 

da “Ich Grolie Nicht.” 

Symphony in B flat,....ccccccesccccsceseeessSchUMann 


In view of the character of this and the pre- 


ceding programme in this series, there seems | # at op, 6b 
ground to hope for the permanent conversion. | Bemmol, 
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Ce AOR Peet saath (he Vea heae Ce ate 
of Mr. Gericke to a more reasonable attitude | % | Weatiowven : > Adoa tron in it Har tieeoiany Nr 
regarding the character cf these concerts. | aR 0 ee te 
Such an overture, played as it was, isa gentu- 
ine source «f pleasure, as Well as a valuable 
factor, 1n educating the public taste aright. Tu 
the concerto, Mr. E. M. Heindl,the flute player, 
and Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, the harp player, 
made an artistic triumph, Mr. Heindl iully 
sustaining his reputation, and the young 
harpist gaining a flattering recognition of his 
abilities. Miss Emily Winant, contralto, was 
the soloist, and received a very pleasant wel- 
come upon her entrance. Her voice was in 
good condition, and she suvg ber numbers 
with intelligence, but the selections chosen 
were unfortunately but poorly suited to her 
bilities. The Gluck aria demands more 
dramatic treatment than it was given 
by Miss Winant, and the Schuinapnn 
songs are at tieir best but dry and uninter- 
esting compositions. Miss Winant’s efforts 
were, however, tully appreciated by the audi- 
ence, which was one of the largest of the 
season. The substitution of a repetition of 
the beautiiul Schumann symphony in Bb flat 
in place of the performance of the new 
Krahm’s symphony was a welcome change In 
the programme, anda motion to indefinitely | 
sipone the latter work Would be favored | 
y a large majority of the concert patrons. 
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es'and necessarily closed vowels, it is anair 
wh Rusue COgne Roe to sar n any room 
large for a delivery in which the maximum 
could be graduated proportionately from the 
weakest and least interesting tones in her, scale. 


The Giordani air is of a placid and tranquillizing 


ture, and so it happened that, taken as a whole, 
iss Winant’s share in the evening’s music was 


uninspiriting, unenthusiastic, and, except in 


-yoluminousness of voice, in no respect superior 
to what many Boston singers could have con- 


- tributed. 


On Saturday evening next the first “Leonore”’ 
overture and the third (“{roica’’?) symphony of 


Beethoven will be played, together with a new 
' eonecert overture by Lugo Reinhold and Saint- 


Saens’s septette for strings, trumpet and plano- | 


forte, in which Mr. Foote will assist the orchestra. 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The Symphony Conceri---Miss 
Winant, Soloist. 


Tne seventh of the season’s concerts bv the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilheim 
Gericke, conductor, given at Music Hall, last 
evening, had for a prograime the folluwing 
selections: 

Overture—-“Midsummer Night’s Dream"... Mendelssohn 
a Aria—“Sciuiran , » liek 
b Aria—“Caro mile : 
Concerto for flut 

SO! os. Wi 

a “in Ma 

b**AusS Meine: 

co We 

dad ‘ich 

pymohon 

ly view OL thi ide 
ceeding program 
ground 1O VOpe tor t conversion 
of Mr. Gerieke to a2 more reasonable attitude 
revaraing ic cer [ hese concerts, 
Such an overture, played as it was, iS @ pent 
jne source of pieasur . l | 
Tuctor, in ¢ Gucabins 
the concerto, Mar EF, 
and Mr. Heinrich Seb 
ace aun art 
Sustain: nh, a 
harpist galnivow a flattering rec 
abilities. Miss Emily Winant, ¢ 
the soloist, and received a Very pleasant wel- 
come upon her entrance, Her Voice was ia 
wood condtliion, snd she supe ber numovers 
with intelligence, but the selections chus:n 
were unlortunatelv buat poorly Su ed to her 
bilities. Lhe Gluek ara ) 
dramatic treatment than 
by Miss Winant, and 
Songs are At thei Dest DW ary i 
esting compositions. Miss Winant’s 
were, however, tully appreeclated by U 
ence, which was one of the large 
season. The substitution of a repetition of 
the beautiiul Schumann symphony in B flat 
In piace Of ihe perlormance OL the new 
Brahm’s symphony was a welcome chanyee mM 
the programme, anda motion to indefinitely 
posipoene the iatier work Would be tavored 
by a large wajorily of the concert patrons, 
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Mendelssohn, overture, 
Dream); Gluck, (a) aria, (Semiramis); Giordani, 


_(b) aria (Caro mio ben) ; Mozart, concerto for flute 


and harp; Schumann, songs with piano, (a) Im 
Mai, (b) Aus meinen Thranen spriessen, (c) Wen 
ich an deine Augen seh, (d) Ich grolle nicht; 
Schumann, symphony in B flat. Soloists, Miss | 
Emily Winant, Mr. E. M. Heindl, flute; Mr, | 
Heinrich Scbhuecker, harp. It will be seen that | 
the programme differed from that announced on | 
the bills, the Schumann symphony in B flat being | 
substituted for the new Brahms symphony in E 
minor. The loss of the novetty was not to be 


| deeply regretted, since the opportunity was given | 


of again hearing the Schumann work so grandly | 


interpreted. ‘The programme was arranged to 
suit the general taste. It could scarcely be 
realized that this was the regulation Satur- 
day hight concert so many were the 
solos. Miss Winant sang very effectively | 
the six songs set down for her upon 
the programme. The Gluck aria and the Gior- 
dani aria that followed immediately were exceed- 
ingly enjoyable, tieir beauty of melody for the vo- 
calist having an equally beautiful accompaniinent 
apd all being rendered with excellent expression 
and tone. The brizht and delicately-written over- 
ture won a hearty round of appreciative applause. | 
The Mazart concerto gave opportunity for two) 
most capable artists to exhibit their skill. Mr. | 
Heindl’s flute playing was as melodious as could 


_bedesired, while Mr. Schuecker astonished his 
| auditors by the brilliancy of his talent asa harp- | 


ist Heisavery young musician and yet plays 
with a precision and an elegance that many an 
older artist might envy. The programme next 
Saturday is as follows: L. v. Beethoven, over- 
ture (Leonore No. 1); Cam, Saint-Saens, septet in 
E flat op. 65 (first time in these concerts); Hugo | 
Reinhold, concert overture in A major (first time) ; 
L. v. Beethoven, symphony in E flat (Kroica), No. 


| 3, op. 65. 


_ 


E flat op. 65, for two VIOLINS, VIOLA, 


, CONTRABASS, TRUMPET and PIANo. 


PTET in 
(First time. ) 


, 
>CELLO 


PROGRAM ME. 


Full String Orchestra. Piano, Mr. ARTHUR FOOTE. 


(First time. ) 
Allegro con brio..Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai).— 


Scherzo (Allegro vivace).—Allegro molto; 


SYMPHONY in E flat. (Eroica,) No. 3, op. 55. 
Poco Andante; Presto. 


OVERTURE, (Leonore No. 1.) 
CONCERT OVERTURE in A major. 


Boston Music Hall. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
VU. CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4TH, AT 8. P.M. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


v. BEETHOVEN. 
CAM. SAINT-SAENS. 
HUGO REINHOLD. 
L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


L. 
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Overture—‘Leonore No, » Gaal ees e@nee . Beeth 
Septet in E fiat, whe for two violins 
_ Viola, ‘cello, contrabass, trumpet and 
| PIANO. eee eee eee een ee wo dene s - SHint-Sadng 
Full string orchestra. Piano, Mr. Arthur Foote. 
(lirst time, ) 
Concert overturein A major......... - Reinhold 
| (First time.) 
| Symphony in E flat. ‘“EKroica,”’—No, 3, op. 
ee eee eee ee» DOCthOVEN | 
Allegro con  brio—Marcia _ funebre, (Adagio | 
agsai.)—Scherzo (Allegro vivace.)—Allegro mol« 
to; Poco Andante; Presto. 


We have reason to be grateful for the pro- 
gramme of this concert, which included two nov-. 
elties, one of them by a French composer; the 
latter composition was so interesting, although in 
contrast to the German school, that the experi- 
ment of having composers of other schools repre- 
rented on the programme may be considered 
entirely successful. 

“The Leonore” overture (No. 1) cannot be called 
one of Beethoven’s most satisfactory works; while 
it contains marks of genius, the interest is not sus- 

‘tained. From time to time a striking orchestral 
| effect or a strong, ¢haracteristic theme command 
attention and admiration, but this is only at inter- 
vals. The playing was careful and tinished, and 
Mr. Gericke’s reading in keeping with the best tra- 
| ditions. 
Among musicians there was a decided interest 
| to hear the septet by Camille Saint-Sains; the 
| combination of instruments is an unusual one, and 
Saint-Saéns always has something to say. It mav 
be doubted whether it is a good plan to give cham- 
ber music written for a few strings, with the full 
string orchestra, aithough it certainly makes a 
better general effect in Music Hall. The piano 
part was dwarfed by this arrangement, and 
delicate effects were, of course, out of the | 
question. The composition itself is most 
interesting; it does not contain a dull measure, 
and abounds in original motives and harmonies: 
without laying any claim to be called great, it | 
would be always welcome, and might be heard | 

_ Many times without becoming monotonous. Each | 
movement is unusually short, and of course the 
whole septet takes much less time than such com- 
positions are wont to. The performance was ex- 
ceedingly good, considering the number of in- 
struments that took part; the violins kept well 
together, and the contrabassi performed some | 
difficult passages with neatuess. The piano part 
alone was unsatisfactory; it lost Whatever bril- 
liancy and character it may have originally had, 
and the ‘rapid passages were sadly blurred. The 
recall which greeted Mr. Foote at the conclusion 
of the septet may therefore be taken as a tribute 
to his merits as a musician, rather than to his abil- 
ity as a pianist. 

The concert overture by Hugo Reinhold, also a 
novelty for Boston, is a pleasantand tuneful work, 
which ought to please every one, the dilettante as 
well as the musician. No more than the septet of 
Saint-Saéns does it rise to greatness, but it is per- 
haps more decidedly popular, The orchestration is 

Modern, but without an excesa of brass, The | 
themes are clear and well defined, and there is 
especially one very seductive theme which ap- | 
pears twice and which would make a most delight- | 
ful and engaging waltz. The performance had all | 


t 


” 
‘ | 
’ 


_ Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony ended the con- 
se - y , 


j finish, which may be definitely determined, ac- 
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cert, and it is not too much to say that the playing 

was worthy of the symphony. Before such a | 
conception and rendering as Mr. Gericke’s, and |: 
such playing as the orchestra’s, the critic stands : 


disarmed. The performance had not only mone 
outward and so to speak objective qualities of | 


; 
; 


j cording to afixed standard, such as time, dynamic | 


effects, correct playing of passages and the like; ] 
but it had those subtler, subjective merits, that can 
only be vaguely determined, but that add all | 
the more to the compositioa; it was filled 1 
with that poetic feeling which only springs | 
from a true sympathy between the player and | 
the work he is performing. Never did the funeral | 
march seem so grand; never did the sublime tone- | 
pictures which it contains stand out in such | 
hereic proportions. The effect was overpowering, | 
and came from the sentiment that seemed to Sway | 
every performer. We have mentioned the funeral | 
march in particular, not because it was so much | 
better played than the other movements, but be-_ | 
cause the playing produced, perhaps, a greater | 
effect. But the whole symphony was admirably | | 
played and rendered. The musicians seemed in || 


love with their task, and this is the true secret of 
| good playing. 


Some more novelties are. announced for noxt 
Saturday, and there are two American composi- 
tions on the programme, one of them by a native 
American composer. We congratulate the man- 


| agement on this feature, and look forward with | | 


interest to the following programme; | | 
Overture—'*Magic BeUse’’ ss 6 6 chew sede Mozart | 
Concerto for violin .»- Mendelssohn | 
-+eee--.Flooersheim 
Chadwick 


Symphony Orchestra condht rey % 


The eighth concert of the Symphony Orechos 


‘Saturday night nad the following Pe i 


Beethoven, Overture (Leonore No, 1.) Cam. ng 
Saens, Septette in E flat, op. 65. for two violin: : 
viola, ’cello, contrabass, trumpet and piano, Ful 

string orchestra, Piano, Mr. Arthur Foote. (Firat 
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of these two ing 

rightn t Lh) 

There is an element of jollity 

and at times of oddity in the piece, especially it 

the last movement, that might well serve as a! h) 

for the country dance, and this tends to make tha 

septette popular. The Reinhold over RISO 

made a very favorable impression, the theme ag 
the opening at once striking the faney anc 

pabeegies Fo rte Ne Serbo the e pase) 

a feast o music. ) Tamme next 5am 
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Wew Works Presented. 





Mr. Gericke's Programmes, and 


Their Bearing on Local Affairs. 





The Bulletin—New Paragraphs—A Self- 
Honoring Critic. 





| THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The ninth programme was: 

L. v. Beethoven, Overture, (Leonore No. 1.) 

Cam. Saint-paéns. Septet in E flat op. 65, for two vio- 
lins, viola, ’cello, contrabass, trum- 
pet and piano, Full string orchestra. 
Piano, Mr. Arthur Foote. (First 


time.) 

Hugo Reinhold. Concert overture in A major. (First 
tlme.) 

L. v. Beethoven, Symphony in E flat. (Eroica,) No. 3, 
op. 55. 


The Leonore No. 1 is the least familiar ag it 
is the least important of the three concert over- 
tures which Beethoven wrote when his opera 
Wa8 Upp<rmost in bis thoughts; to these, o 
course Is tole added the Overture to Fidelio, 
makiog four distinct pieces for orchestra de- 
tived from a single source. Beethoven felt hig 
subject only indifferently in writing the first of 
the Lecnora overtures; beside the great No. 3, 
bis subject seems but half formed, while techni- 
cally it is more labored than spontaneous, We 


sometimes Wish Vienna was not quite so near | 


and that Paris was a little nearer. The Rein- 
holds and Heubergers are good fellows and their 
inusic is moze than mere Kappel meister music, 
because it is emotional, but they usurp the place 
in our programmes which better men should 
Have. We don’t consider Paris very near when 
|OBly augmented chamber-music is given us, 
6vcn though Saint-Saéngs does provide for in- 
creasing the fiadles in the Septet. Mr. Gericke’s 
acquaintance with the world of music is slight or 
his partiality for Vienna makes him unequal to 
| the maintaining of a proper dignity and cat holi- 
cism in his programmes. The good will which is 
his in view of his great ability as a conductor 
had been fairly earned. Were his programme 
_ more varied, bolder, a little less rigid,and spiced 
| With more than a Rhineish flavor, he would im- 
| Measurably widen his constituency and not lead 
| to any considerable doubt as to his being the 
very best man to lead 50 important an enterprise 
| 48 the Boston Symphony concerts. 

The septet was quite a novelty, and although, 
a8 bas been suid, the composer has sanctioned 
its performance in the larger halle and by the 
fuller band, it yet remains a forced exotic. The 
work is written in the usual number of move- 


ments, while the trumpet sustains its com poser’s | 


The Ninth Symphony Concert. 
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| ‘ng, and the work which Richter brought out it 1 





| 'ts composer, who knows so well how to write. 


| intricate workmansbip,and its flighty en 
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more wearysome than helpful. The pianoforte 


part does not seem cne of the happiest effor 3 of 








for that instrument; uo particular independence 
is striven for,neither is there a very homogeneot a 


result attained when its relation to the other i 1 
struments is considered. It has, however, an 




















upexpected accents and rhythmic deceits wou 
prove a puzzle tor the best of players, Mr. 
Foote is like adamant in such an ordeal; no a tist 
among us is more thoroughly conscientious, or 
grasps his part more surely. Thus in the per- 
formance a perfect ensemble resulted; in the 
stronger climaxes Mr. Foote lacked strength to 
cope against all the strings which Mr. Gericke | 
employed (though these were not unduly pushed) 
but there was no other cause for criticism. Mr. 
Foote has played thesetwo seasons asa sort of 


a 
an 


) ardent annex to some composition chiefly for 


Strings. Why not promote him to a first con- 
certoship? , ON ee aad 

Mr. Reinhold’s overture is a nice and pleasant 
work; its joints are well made, and it does no us 
swing so far into contemplation that it loses 
#)Mmmetry. Its concordant brasses are , 


a rs: 


ve 
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Vieuna two years ago, is commendable for it , 
conservatism, aod the refined character of its 
instrumentation. The great conqueror sym-— 
vhony was impressively played though it seemed © 
‘bat the orchestra at some points was unequally 
‘«sponsive, ‘The last movement was a splendid 
‘lustration of the real esprit our band 
has attained. Wedo wot now remember so 
ine an effect in any previous perform- 
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ance of the symphony as that prodaced 
by the quartet of horns in one of the ubison 
passages of the presto; it gave a hitherto pass 
ive pbrase an exhilerating character, and this 
simply through a shifting of tone color. In the | 
lovely trio of the scherzo the horns made a z0od — 
entrance, and at each iteration of their theme ™ 
ihe notes were clear and tunefal, though the 
phase was over-rigid, hardly elastic enon 1. 
The Marcia funebre was played nobly. The 
amusing flight through the hal! of some selfish 
creatures as the presto of the symphony was 
ending, had the effect to again emphasize our 
glaring provinciality of conduct. At the next 
concert Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s symphony in Be 
flat, No. 2, will have its first performance. | 
Other composi.ions are the ‘Magic Flute” over- 
ture and a work entitled “Consolation,” writ- 
tep by Otto Fioersheim of New York. Mr. C, 
M. Loetfer is the scloist, his choice being Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto. gong Ge een 
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* overture, so-called, No. ae 
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1e “Eroica” Symphony and 
a “Leonora” Overture, 
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Saens aud Reinhold. 


“What Is to Be Anticipated for Next 
is Hs Saturday Night. 


- Isuppose everybody has his own ways of 
measurement. If no great man ever seemed 
a hero to his valet, still that valet must 
have had some scale whereby he gradu- 
ated in confidential chat among his chums 
‘the littleness or the mere commonplaceness 
‘of his master. Someof us, no doubt, tak- 
$ng our cue and our yard-stick from other | 
“people give out their measurements of men 
and things, and quote their standards as 
our own, and this more, perhaps, from a 
inc of weak-kneed conventionality than 
from real mental poverty. This 
must be especially so in all mat- 
vers of art, where the true final 
test is intangible ond spiritual, outliving | 
and overruling all the tiats of fashion and | 
the prejudices of days, and coming home 1 
atiast, in secretif not openly, to each in- 
‘ividual, approving him for his honesty or | 


‘making him writhe with remembrance of | 
‘the lies he told. In painting and in music } 
‘this seems especially the case, and yet it | 
‘must be better fora man to try and stand 
‘up for the homely landscape which ap- 
‘peals to him and moves him, than the old. 
“Master of winch he is conscious, as Mark 
Twain was of his baby, that he respects it 
but cannot quite say he loves it. 

Alt of which is a rather long and erratic : 
preamble, perhaps, to the candid confession | 
that 1 bave always been immensely im- | 
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> oe - Three Overtares 
‘it, each, while according most closely 
some particular phase of the story’s 


Scion, Serving as a proper prelude to the 
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sublimity, 

+ dab and the power of 
The symphony concert of last night is 
responsible for this prelude, in which the 
reader will not, jet us hope, find too strony 
a reininder of the Joseph Cook methods of 
provedure, because its programme was 
headed by the first ‘Leonora’? overture, 


that splendid one in E major, less sonorous 
|than the tavorite third, and without that 
distant trumpet cal! so thrilling, hopeful 


and triumphant, but still glorious With a 


noble and merited fulfilment, while the 
ifinal place was assigned to that 
“Kroica” symphony, 


samo 


Periect and Peerless, 

which expresses through the sounds of its 
many instruments § similar thoughts to 
those which receive the richer and more 
potent portrayal of the human voice, the 
living face and the vital action. 

The performance of these two works was 
triumphantly fine. The floating tizures 
with which the overture opens were deli- 


| cious in their softness and airiness, and 
'ouly fetl short of perfection because of that 


small lack of homogeneity of quality whieh 
is still noticeable in the wooden Wind when 
the separate instruments composing it are 
brought into immediate contrast. Lhe 
symphony was full of beautiful touches, 
proois both of quick and true intuition on 
the conductor's part and of faithful and 
suCcCessiUi Interpretation by hismen. The 
pianissimos, so light as to be just audible, 
the long swells that came like the great 


Slow rollers of some infinite ocean of 


harmony, thfe new richness of the horns, | 
the passiong.te outbursts in the funeral | 


march, the tip-toe gayety of the scherzo, 


' 


the splendid life, vigor and exhilaration of | 
the openings and closing movements—these, | 


; one and all, were illustrations of such 


orchestral work as 

Kew Cities Keside Boston 
can now pretend to hear, and contributed 
aresultin which the soulof the composi- 


| tion was more surely to be recognized and 


felt than was anything in the eloquence of 
its language or in the inspired felicity of 
its instrumental forms. 


lor the second number of the programme | 
there was appointe(l a composition quite | 


new to these conceirts. It wasaseptet by. 
: . ~ / 
Saint-Saens, transferred from the depart- | 


ment of chamber music to the larger one of | 
orchestral effect ly the simple device of | 


having the five-stying paris played by all | 


the members of wviuose divisions of the or- 
clestra, the renyaining parts, written for 
truinpet and piemofore, remaining with 
Single performers. This septet has four 
Short, Smart movements, the clearness and 


compactness of which is more than one) 
Would baturally expect from Saint-Saens, | 


Who has a2. not infrequent dis- 
position tO imake a parade 
ingenuity in appearing to tell wu great 
itory When h¢@ has very little to say. There 
is no little ¢gddity in this work, and that 
perhaps is tlre reason why a good many of 


our excellomt Bostonians, whose faces were | 


full of pleagure while the music was play- 
ing, looked. suddenly biank when one or 
another movement was ended, and gazed 


of his. 


| 
| herejsadealof “go’’ in most of it: the 
| 


briglitness and distinctness, 
| Stroy iz harmony, often close to 


‘ments are short and have themes 


of unniistakable detiniteness, ought to 
lease ‘here, as it has pleased abroad. 


trumpft, Which is skilfully used in casting 
the fojms of the themes or in accentuating 
as they reappear, gives an unusual quality 
to thy. effect, and the pianoforte, although 
not ivyitroduced at any time except as one 
elenyent of many,«has so much activity, 
while the 
be sure, is 
not/aeavy hor seliish in its attitude, that 


list#ming is easy and agreeable. The an- 


day.te bas a sweet strain, sung originally by 
thy ‘celios, and the Jiigher and quicker 


mpvements are well individualized and 
end long before one is tiredofthem. Dr. 
Mauevruk played the trumpet capitally, and 


Nr. foote, although not always happy in his 
tonch,gave a fine spirit,clearness and agility 
to the pianoforte part; t!e audisnce, sure 
about him if not about the music, recalled 
him heartily. 

After this work came another novelty— 
@ coucert overture, written by one of the 

Redern Viennese Schvoo!}, 


Hugo Reinhold, a young man, born in 1854, 
whohas madesuch good use of his time 
und talents during the last few years as to 


|have completed several works of conse- 
quence tor orchestra and pianoforte, be- 


sides a considerable number of songs. He 


comes to the work of composition quite ' 


weil prepared, having had training as a 
choir boy in the imperial chapel, and subse. 
quently having been educated in the Con- 
servatory. 
Sosion, as Mr. Gericke brought out last year 
a littie suiteof his, consisting of prelude 
minuet and fugue for string orchestra, anc 
Mr Neuendortl played an intermezzo at, 
oue of his series of “popular” concerts, Both 
of these works were liked for their agree- 


'able qualities of style and commended as 

| thougltful and refined, and they therefore 

| prepared well the way for the introduction 
ol a newer work. 


Lhis—a concert overture in the strong 


| key of A major—while much jess extended 
than the string sequence just mentioned, 
isa better test of Keinhold’s mastery of the 


| Sustained one, These he presents in SpE 


ee 


business of composition, because requiring 
a Wider range and greater yariety of scoring 
to introduce the wind instruments, which 
were indeed introduced, but were rather 
lightly dealt with in the intermezzo, 
But the author has uot taken any 
undue advantage of his opportunities. For 
themes he has a jolly air of irregular 
rhythm, first set out with a sturdy, rollick- 
Ing emphasis, and a gracious, undulating, 


sition at first, and then quickly proceeds to 
blend them with great ingenuity and grace, 
but never letting invention betray him into 
obscurity of writing, nor into extremes of 
instrumental variety. There are no abnor- 
mal combinations in the orchestra, and the 
spirtt and form of the ideas aré constantly 
manifest. The whole atmosphere is cheer- 
ful and animating, and wien the overture, 
Which is quite short, ends, the auditor feels 
prepared for something more. and not as if 
his heayy soup had spoiled his appetite for 
the dinner which is yet to come. 

On next Saturday night the concert will 


begin with the “Magic lute” overture of |_ 
Mozart, continue with » Mendelssohn | 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1886. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The programme of the eighth symphony con- 
eert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
ing, was— 


Beethoven: Overture to ‘“‘Leonore,”’ No. 1. 
Saint-Saéns: Septet in E-flat, Op. 65. 

Reinhold: Concert Overture in A. 1 
Beethoven: Symphony in E-flat, No. 3 (ZLvroica), 


Op. 55. 

The ‘‘Leonore’”’ overture, so-called, No, 1—ac- 
eording to some authorities, really No. 3—is one of 
the most fascinating of the master’s smaller over- 
tures; comparing it with the great one also in C— 


' commonly known as No. 3—one can imagine Beet- 


hoven’s having written the one for himself, the ether 
for the public. The orchestra played it admirably. 


. Saint-Saéns’s septet, which has already been heard 


| 


| 


here, both in its original form and in the arrange- 
ment as a trio, can hardly be called a strong work, 
It sounds, perhaps, somewhat better given with 
all the strings, as it was on Saturday evening, than 
it does when played legitimately as chamber mu- 
sic; that strong mass of string tone rids it of the 
rather ludicrous Pierian Sodality orchestra flavor 


His work is not unknown to : Which comes from the combination of a few 
a >] i mia ‘ 


strings with pianoforte and trumpet. But the | 
larger setting dwarfs the pianoforte part almost | 
out of sight, and, well as Mr. Foote played it, it — 
had hardly the prominence of acembalo part in 
the old Bach and Handel orchestra. Mr. Foote’s 
consenting to play it was a piece of artistic mod- , 
esty which recalled the early Harvard Musical 


| days when Mr. Dresel and Mr. Lang used to play — 


harp parts on the pianoforte. Reinhold’s concert | 
overture (given for the first time here)is an ex- | 
eeedingly pleasing work; it is based wholly upon | 
a single theme, which is developed persistently | 
aud with much infeénuity, but Witudut monotony | 
ei effect, The overture is not strikingly 
briginal, but it is a piece of sound, essentially | 
musical writing, and made a very favorable im- 
pression. The ever-great Eroica was grandly 
played; Mr. Gericke and the whole orchestra 
seemed thoroughly inspired by their task, and the 
whole thing went with that fire and enthusiasm 
which cannot be made to order. It was one of the 
orchestra’s red-letter performances. 

The next programme is: Mozart, overture to 
the ‘Magic Flute;’’ Mendelssohn, violin concerto 
in B&B minor; Otto Floersheim, “Consolation 5” 
G. W. Chadwick, Symphony No. 2 in B-flat. Mr, 
(. M. Loeffler will be the violinist. 


JRE. (Rienzi.) 





Music in Boston 19g 


Boston, December 5, 


HE eighth symphony concert took place last evening, at | 


Music Hall, when the following works were rendered : 


Overture (Leonore No. 1). ......cc0.sscvees 20 vi 
OO 3 Re ae Oe eer a ».+..Cam, es 2 ne 
For two violins, viola, ’cello, contrabass, trumpet and piano. u 
string orchestra, Piano, Mr, Arthur Foote. (First time.) : 
Concert overture in A major. (First time) Hugo eine d 
Symphony in E flat ("* Eroica’’), No. 3, op. 55.......... ..L. von Beethoven 


The Leonore No. 1 is so seldom heard that thanks are due to Mr. Gericke 
for putting it on the program, It is a beautiful work, although entirely over- 
shadowed by No. 3, and even No. 2. It was taken at so moderate a tempo, 
considerably slower than I have been accustomed to hearit, that it appeareda 


little tame to me, although, as far as clearness of execution is concerned, it 


was excellent. The Saint-Saéns number was interesting, especially the part 
in C minor. The whole work hasa martial flavor, partly owing to the trum- 
pet and partly to the very vigorous and marked rhythms employed. 

The piano part was well played by Mr. Arthur Foote, although, probably 
because the full string orchestra played, in several places one could only guess 
at what the piano was doing, since from my seat in the hall, at least, it could 
not be heard. The overture by Reinhold is a melodious and pleasing piece. 
The first motive is so short, being really only half a theme, as it lacks an 
‘‘answer’’ or last half, that when later it is repeatedly given out by different 
instruments, it becomes monotonous. The composer seems to have felt this 
also, for, toward the end of the working-out part, he suddenly doubles the 
theme in length, by the addition of a few well-fitting measures. It acts as a 
great relief, and, if the theme had been thus used from the beginning, it 
would have broadened the character of the whole work. Young composers 
often fall into this error. A short phrase occurs to them, and without stop- 
ping to consider further they attempt to build up a large work upon it. It 
is like a big house on insufficient foundations. An apt illustration of what I 


is the beginning of the “‘ Eroica.’’ The theme proper, given out by the 
realli alter the first +A forte chords, is but four measures long, and on Ra 
E triad (E flat) at that, but Beethoven instead of repeating it, perhaps in 
minor, as nine out of ten would have done and as he himself does later, wines 
us a fine lesson in composition, by the next eight measures, beginning wit 
the syncopated G of the violins. The second theme of the overture is oe 
pretty and in valse style, The work seemed to please the audience oy eg 
quite well received. The success of the evening, however, was the Beetho- 
ven symphony. It was superbly played, and Mr. Gericke has every ae 
be proud of his work with it, The ** Funeral March ’’ I have rare A ome 
equaled. It is for me one of Beethoven’s most sublime works. As if he ha 
received the ideas from somewhere outside of this world, so in rg to to 
it one loses consciousness of every-day life and seems to dwell in ese prans 
sphere, where only peace and quiet reign, and where all the sadness an 


‘e |i but music can do this? 
mockery of this life are left behind. What art bu yews gO 


L. von Beethoven | 
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ing at Music Hall, were instramental, and—  ® 


as ssems to be the established custom for every 
fourth concert—there was no soloist. Mr. 
Arthur Foote did indeed assist in one of tha four 
works chosen; but, as will be shown in due 
season, the part assigned him at the pianoforte 
entered directly into the genera! distribution of 
the comyoser’s score, asthat of oneina group of 
equal instruments, and therefore had nut the de- 
tached quality which would assiga it rank as 
independent and give its reader the !rominence 
of 2 solo ver‘orier as usually understoo |. 

Two of the selections were well-kaown and 
deeply loved works of Beathoven—the fir it of 
th. overtures to “Fidelio,” the brilliant and en- 


G:geuc One in i Majer, and the fifth, or “Ero ca” 
Syimpbony. tlaced at some titt.e distaace iron 


first and |..st Lositions on the progra.nme—thore 
could still be felt the re narsable oneness of 
spirit whic. Vivities the syinthony and the opera, 


aud in the beautiful piaying of the oreuésira | 


CVery Polut OF Situ larity Was made plain and po- 
tent. fart-catarly in the sym, hony was there 
much of the very bighast class’ of ins rumen'ai 


| Work-—great consideration in the faint pian‘ssimos, 


$@:erous warm h inthe lai ga, sweLing ou bursts, | 


| And an almost vocal breadta and earnestness in 
| the longer phrases; and the audience gave evVi- 


dec: of unusual gratiticatioa. 

tween these Beethoven numbers were placed 
two compositions entireiy new io these concerts, 
ot whica the first was a s«ptetts ioc string 
Quiitette, trumps: aad pianoforte, by saint 
Sa.n3. This septette has been given several 
times sincs its co.uposition,a few jeirs ago, in 
Vienna, in London and other musical p aces, 
and received with favor. It is a wor« of such 
disposition that one imagines it must have been 
intended for chauher performances, and conse- 
quently with single instruments; but wh n 
adopted for playing in go large an auditoriuin, 
ther: rises up no substantiai objection cgainst 
employing a larger string  forea With 
the trumpet and pianoforte, whicn 
are, abundan'ly able to take care 
of themse!ves -the one by its full resonance, 
and the ctier by its sharp cut individualiz tion 
of tone, the siriag departmnt of the boston 
Urcuestra is now s» highly acco.up.ished in the 
hicsties uf exact agreement in reading, aud ca;a- 
be of such delicsie graduation of tone in ex- 
pression, ‘that Mr. Gericke made no mistake iu 
atlowiny the quintette to Lé played by his entire 
body of strings, 

ihe four mvvements are all short and the 


| charac‘er 0! each is Well marxed and full of vi- 


806 ving to 


| 80oner it shut its mouth tae-b 


LO AE A AS gees = 


long in arbitrary tram pet-ca Is, varied, 


_ the selection of the phra 


laity; each se’s ont vigorousiy, as if it had 
10 say, and winds up almost sud- 
denly, a3 if, having expres ed its mind, the 
etter, ‘Lue piano- 
jorte part is worked diuectiy into tne 
feneral scheme, although it is not reduced 
to th: postin of a mere accom paiment. 


lt has its Cw. independent passages when, witha | 


sequeace u beoken chords, or by the reiteratioa 
Ola figure, it ma:es a needed conn:ction. and 
yct again there are assigned to it sone of the 
igher variations upon the leading them 2s, which 
hot even the first violins could g ve sv crisply. 
The trumpet is spariugiy introuuced, but it is 
however, judicious y used, the intrinsic quality of 
the instrument being evidently first considered in 
: $83 assigned to ite which 
are generaliy those simple suczessions which bve- 
course, 
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ned chars 
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gro, is based more decidedly 
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| the evening. 
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hardly necessary to say. since Mr 
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flat symphony, and 


Fioersheim’s “Conso‘ation,”’ both of which are 
asd for the overture’ | 


new, 


ozart’s 


Flute.”’ ‘ihe soloist will be Mr. Loeiiler, 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 
Herth 


The Symphony Concert---Other 
Local Events. 


——_— iw 


ee a 


The eighth of the season’s series of concerts 
by the Boston symphony orchestra was given 
at Music Hall last evening under Mr. William 


Gericke’s direction, and the programme had | 


as its novelties the septet in E flat op. 65, for 


two violins, viola, ’cello, contrabass, trumpet | 
and piano, full string orchestra, piano (Mr. | 


Arthur Foote), by Saint-Saéns, and the con-. 


cert overture in A major by Hugo Reinhold, | 


The curious ideas of Mr. Gericke in regard to 
programme making were again prominently 
shown in the selections made for the 
oceasion, the Leonore No, 1 overture, 
Beethoven, preceding these novelties and 
the Ercvica symphony by the same 
‘composer, ending the concert, giving a series 
of compositions so nearly of the same charae- 


ter as to cause much weariness to the listener. | 
The Saint-Saens septetis apretty conceit for | 


a chamber music composition, and its bright 
ideas are aS eminently pleasing as the work 
of this composer is usually. It was given 
with excellent effect, and was received with 


much favor. Dr. Shuebruk played the trun. | 


pet parts of the composition with 
admirable taste, and Mrs. Arthur Foote 
was similarly successful in presenting the 
piano score of the work. Surely, some better 
representative work of the French school 
than this migi:t have been chosen. The con- 
cert overture, by Reinhold, which had a first 
hearing here on this occasion, proved a very 
meritorious composition, melodivus and 
scholarly in style, a:d an admirable example 
of the orchestral possibilities of the present 
day to those possessing the abilities to with- 
stand the tendencies of the modern German 
school, Lhe Beethoven symphony and over- 
ture were given with even more success than 


that attending former presentations under | 


Mr. Gericke. 


The concert given by the Boston Symp 
at Music Hall, a week ago, and notice 
avoidably deferred at the ti 


The string score was play 


distorted into an orchestral form it was never intend 


as this is should be wrenched from its proper place ded 
to experience. It was, on the whole, well played, thoug 


Mr. 
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the perfo ‘the overture and of the | sole 


}- symphony which ended the concert, Herr Gerick 


) 


is orchestra, and 


} never before within our recollection has Bee- 
-y thoven’s third symphony been performed here 


‘| with all that fusion of effect, exactness, and con- 


: 


} sistency of tempo that one most assuredly has a 


right to demand in the rendering of any one of 


| the Beethoven symphonies. The concert was 


a hearing, it is | 
such light chamber muaic | 


oote’s interpretation of the piano part was some- 


what jerky and thumpy, and not always’as clear as it 
might have been. However, his playing, unsatisfactory 
asit wastoa more exacting taste, won for him the 
honor of a recall, a fact which speaks more for the 
friendly feeling than for the judgment of his applaud. 


ers. 


clear in form, rich but not overladen in harmony, an 


The new-overture by Reinhold is well written 


solidly and effectively scored. Its themes are well con- | 
trasted, the second subject being one of much melodic 
grace and beauty. It was brilliantly played, and made | 
avery pleasing impression. The concert ended with | 
a glorious performance of the Eroica symphony, which, } 
taken for allin all, was one of the greatest triumphs 


Mr. 


Gericke has as yet achieved with his orchestra. 


Both reading and playing were magnificent. A remark- 
ably fine interpretation was also accorded the “Leon- 
ore” overture, No. 1, with which the concert opened. 
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Ercuti Boston SxymPppOoNyY ConcerRtT.—The ' 
programme for the eighth Boston Symphony 


Concert may not have proven sufficiently inter- 


esting to have attracted the most confirmed 
musical hermit out of his cell, but it was never- 
theless a well-arranged programme, and as the 
concert did not exceed ,the orthodox length by 
twenty minutes or half an hour, we have heard ' 
no complaint. There seems to exist a general ’ 
misunderstanding about the number and charac- 


ter of the Leonora overtures, the third of which _ 
—and not the first, as stated on the programme— 7 
was performed. The overture to nora mis- , 
called **No. 1” was not written until four years | 
after the one that is: popularly known as No. 3. | 
It was discarded by Beethoven after a private 
hearing, and was not associated with the first 


rfo : 
performance of the opera in 1805, when the over resist ince of the programme last night. 


ture now known as ‘No. 2” was played. The 


not without its novelties in the Saint Saens 


| Septet, -% 65, and a concert overture by Rhein- 

The overture did not impress us as being | 

|e ey grand work, but it is admirably scored, 
the 


hold. 


and re is a continuity of idea shown in its 
development which affords one of the surest 
signs that its composer, if not a genius, has cer- 
tainly made the most of the admirable schooling 
he seems to have received. Possibly we have 
not been very precise in referring to the Saint 
Saens Septet as a novelty, but admitting that it 
has been heard here before, it certainly sounded 
unfamiliar. There is no lack in the work of feal 
artistic writing of fresh and graceful melody, 


land in its first movement there is a healthful 


intertwining of themes that is altogether master- 
ly. Considerable of the composer’s writing is 


'} never seemed on any more practical terms of 
/ Musical understanding with h nd 


) 


; 


| 


simply fine and nothing more; but there is no— 


undue torturing of the subjects, no unnecessary 
difficulties, and the modulations throughout are 


of a natural and pleasing order. There is cer- | 


tainly a yoid in the Septet of any such quaint. 


and erratic modes of musical expression as are 
eminently the characteristic of Saint Saens. Mr. 
Arthur Foote brought an abundance of musical 
intelligence and skill to bear upon his perform- 
ance of the pianoforte part, and in the last move- 
ment the delicacy and neatness and facility of 
his execution were-wonderful to note; but 

a whole hisjinterpretation was of that rigid 
calculating order which never stirs the emotions, 
making the pulse beat quicker with excitement, 
and which also made the artists seem altogeth 
too intent upon details to do full justices to the | 
spirituel of the composition. The trumpet part 
in the Septet was rendered with admirable effect 
by Dr. Schubruck, but the entire composition 
was-placed ata decided disadvantage by being 
heard in so large a hall. It was manifestly in- 
tended by its composer as a piece of chamber 
music, and nothing was gained by enlarging its 
proportions to the extent of wilfully dis- 
regarding the purpose of the composer. 


U javiag So Oa Se 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The ever noble Heroic Symphony was the piece de 


Of course 


only point of similarity between ‘this overture, ‘remarks about the work would be supererogatory, 
t. @., “No. 2” and the one which it superceded is | but the performance calls for almost unstinted praise. 


the introduction of the adagio movement of Flor- | y | 
| t Mr. Gericke took the Funeral March 
estina’s scene in the opera. Beethoven wrote ‘trifle slower than he did last year, but not so very 


error 


four overtures for Fidelio, and not three; and 


our esteemed contemporary, the Advertiser, |Slow as it was taken at 
at these concerts, nor in a manner to detract from its 


The oboeist, in this movement, 


usuall ise and reliable, is this time in 
o inte ; 


carded overture—op. 188—is a fine dramatic pre- 
lude, but it nly does not appear to have 
been wrought out with all that vigor, sublimity, 
beauty and amplitude which has caused the one 
So deservedly the more popular, the so-called | 
No. 3,” to leave all 


mating to the contrary. The dis-/great dignity. 


its first performance 


roved that he had improved sreatly since last vear, 
ut his tone is by no means a sympathetic one even 


and 


dramatic overtures [its hero—was given 


behind, and to form by far the most worthy in- [did effect, and the horn passages of the trio 
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; brought : ~ eC s 
2 was written for natural Vald- 
‘than bs thay mits " 
than on the three-keyed horns last night. oes : } 
- Two novelties mre on the programme, The first Bo S ton Music Hal 1. 
‘was a Saini Saéns septette, magnified into an orches- 7 
tral work, somewhat to the detriment of the piano 
part, and to the disturbing of proper balance. Mr. 
Arthur Foote, always excellent in chamber music, 
proved himseif a faithful artist, and .made the most 
‘ot his part. Saint Satns is certainly the 
| epaiees composer in the French _ school, | 
far more original and talented than Gounod, but 
' this work scarcely represents him at his best. The 
_ trumpet, which was finely played, is used with con- 
siderable sameness, and, although there is a bit of 
. fugato in the first movement, the work is scarcely 
above the vein ot a _ pleasant _ suite, 
the last portion being a strongly rhythmic 
time of a creole flavor. If such a_ work 
| can be upon the programme, we do not quite under- 
stand why the “Suite Algeriernne,” or Bizet’s | 
. “Suite Arlesienne,” and other pleasant pieces of that 
sort should not appear. | 
A splendid work, and splendidly played too, was 
: d’s Concert Overture in A major—so alled 
possibly because it is chiefly in minor—which is in 
exvellent form, has, like the preceding work, 
a neat passage of contrapuntal imita- 
tion, is throughout broadly orchestrated 
with some most beautiful melodic phrases, 
and some romantic coloring tor the horn, is 
concise, clear and musicianly throughout. Some ot 
its passages remind of the masterly touches of Gade 
or Bruch. 
The new Symphony by G. W. Chadwick has the 
post of honor on the next programme. 


SEASON 1886-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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IX. GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11TH, AT 8. P.M. 


PROGRAMME, 


OF THE CONCERT aT 9.30 


AFTER THE THIRD Movemr 


W. A. MOZART. OVERTURE. (Magic Flute. ) 
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F. MENDELSSOHN. CONCERTO ror VIOLIN in E minor, op. 64, 


HALL 


UNTIL 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM. “ CONSOLATION.” Symphonic Poem, op. 21. 


THE 


TO REMAIN 


G. W. CHADWICK. SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 2, op. 21. 


Andante non troppo; Allegro con brio.— 
Allegro Scherzando.— Largo maestoso; 
Allegro non troppo; Tempo primo,— 
Allegro molto animato,— 


(First time. ) 
Conducted by the Composer. 


Pal 
4 


THOSE UNABLI 
FAVOR BY LEAVING 


OL : - 


SOLOIST: 


MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 
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SM OEMS VA UUIOE. FELIS 200" — 
| ) ial igo eyen which all the move. 

: 2 -.. | iments pregent, an ore appreciable. 
The Ninth Symphony Concert—Mr. De teeiginal trier 
Chadwick’s New Work. 


ie 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


The programme of, the ninth concert given in | 


Music Hall Saturday night was: 


W, A. Mozart. Overture, “Magic Flute.” 
F, Mendelssohn. Concerto for;violin in E minor,op. 64. 
Otto Floersheim. “Ganbela tone: Symphonic Poem,op. h odical 
sate ia. aoe “a more a@ rhapsodic 
HONS Nodante ion ttopps; Aiiesrevon brio, | °YMPhonic character. While such things 
Allegro Scherzando.— Largo maes- | €Xpressive Of individuality and are often ¢ 
Allegro non troppo; Tempo primo.— | ©4ted with much skill, they are of the nature of 
aati rt meat a an experiment and less in p Jace, and because o| a 
Conducted by the Composer, this more detrimental, when one hasa sym- 
A new symphony by an American is a pleasant | Phony in hand. ois ae 
thing tochronicle. There are not many; Prof, The work abvunds in bappy fancies, nice 
Paine has written two, Arthur Bird one, Mr. | effects of combination and harmonions tone. 
Chadwick two—are there others? Adopted | Dlending; the second subject. of the scherzo re - 
countrymen like Louis Maas and Asger Hamerik | Vives some Beethoven-like twists ‘with the bag. 
have written symphonies, but they form a clas3 | 8©on, while the movement as a whole is both 
by themselves. When Mr. Chadwick’s first | piquant and original. Mr. Chadwick’s use of | 
symphony was brought out, in 1882, the Ameri- | forces in his climaxes makes them stirring and 
can Composer occupied an infinitesima! space in | ¢ffective, yet there is need of a better plan of 
the arena of musical thought; he had no indi- | acticn which shall make them the outcome of 


vicuality, no, or few, believers, and, excepting | something imperative, made necessary by what ' 
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Prof. Paine, no prophet to pronounce a future { 2as preceded, 4 
forhim. Already Mr. Dudley Buck had vrritten There is much beauty in the laryo, and if aa 
overtures, and good ones, but he was very largely | finds restlessness and motion where quiet would 
engrossed in producing Jtalianische church | Lave been preferred, the result is an evidence of 
music, while the rest were chiefly builders of | ‘he composer’s affection for the brasses without 
grovel, and sappers and miners of any sincere | Which he could scarcely be called American. 

effort to beautify instead of soil, good score | The composer conducted his own work, and 
paper, In saying this we bave no intention | doubtless its performance was less illustrious : 
of falsifyimg truth by making of Mr. Chadwick a | than it would have been otherwise: itis a proud ‘ 
musical pioncer, neither do we wish it under- | momesit fora composer to take the baton of the | 
stood that he is an old man; far from it. Mr, | Symphony Orchestra; but the act elevates the . 
Chadwick is still youthful enough to expect to | 'udividual more than it benefits the work. The 
see the real rise and establishment of an Ameri- | Cordiality with which the symphony was re- 
can school of composition, and tolook back | ceived was véry gratifying, Mr. Chadwick Being 
upon the iucident of his youth (in 1882) when be | recalled from the ante-room at its close to meet 
happened in just about the time of its birth and | quite an uproarious salve of well-gloved admir-_ 

brought out asympbony. What gave a zest to | ation. Another novelty was Mr. Floersheim’s 


y ee a 
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American music about that time would be out | Consolation, a charming piece of work, in which 
of place to discuss now. We would say, how- | musical purpose and taste are united with a 
ever, that it has not been our good fortune to | happy facu/ty in instrumentation. Two themes — 
hear any of the music of Mr. Bristow of New | 8@ employed, not too effusively developed, 
York, whom some people resurrect every now | yet presenting contrasts both in treatment andin - 
and then as the American Adam, nor that of Mr. | ¢xpression. The work was well played, as was. 
Pratt of Chicago, whom we never heard ealleqd | Mozart’s famed overture, really a concert overs 
the American Cain. ture, composed without reference to the opera 
The four movements of Mr. Chad wick’s sym- from which it takes its title, The fugue in the 
phony in B flat were completed at intervals, | Overture went like lightning aud, to continue 
since bis first symphony was heard, and, two, { the simile, did’nt strike. Mr. C, M. Loeffler 
‘he scherzo, and the introduction and alleqro | played the concerto and in a most artistic man- 
“ave been played in our concerts as single move- , 2€t- Barring the smallness of his tone and its 
‘nents, Writing, within space, of the completed / Unvital character it was a performance to re- 
work, there is abundant reason to welcome it | Member, for the player’s style is chaste, his 
0 an advanced position over its predecessor. technique ample and his musical feeling admir- 
What is plainly avoided by the composer is | able, The tempi were somewhat slower than 
he realistic method; Mr. Chadwick is no im- | those adopted last year, when Mr. Nowell played, 
-tover of Wagner. He writes after the pre- | 40d we suppose because of this they are open to 
| discussion. Mr. Loeffler’s performance also had 
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noforte in G major, No. 4, to be played — 


*, Rafael Joseffy. Weber’s ‘‘Jubel’”’ ever- 
e and “Inyitation to Dance’ , will falso be 


ae een 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the ninth concert, given in 
the Music HaJl last Saturday evening, was as fol- | 


lows: 

mentdieebe PGoncente ton" v aia: in & minor, Op. 64, 
Floersheim : nthe ee mis Bae ees Op. 21. 
ee Tile Br Loethes oh the violinist. 

The Mozart overture was played with the utmost | 
finish and brilliancy, with perfect unanimity of 
accent; in a word, superbly. The only point to | 
which exception could be taken was the over-rapid 
tempo; 1t was “traditional” enough, but tradi- | 
tions of tempo are not worth much. Mr. Loeffler 
played the Mendelssohn cencerto admirably. His 
tone is not large, for which his instrument may be 
in part responsible, and he is not a particularly 
emotional player; but his whole conception of the 
concerto was so pure and true, his playing was so 
clean-cut and artistic, that it was a real delight to 
listen to it. It is not common nowadays to heara 
performance of a brilliant classic solo work so 
nicely in harmony with the spirit of the composi- 
tion. Virtuosi are so prone to impute the maxi- 


: _tInum of effectiveness to whatever they have to do 
|| with, to look atthe old works through modern 


spectacles, to lay upon them all the strenuous dra- 
matic and emotional stress of emphasis that char- 
acterizes the modern musical . spirit, that 


‘| it was doubly pleasant to find Mr. Loeffler | The n 
| play this concerto of Mendelssohn’s in so 

| truly classic a style. It carried you Back, 
| easily and naturally, ‘to, the musical point 


of view of the composer and of his time. Mr. 
Floersheim’s ‘Consolation’ is a melodious, senti- 
mental musical genre picture, for which the title, 
“symphonic poem,” seems a little ponderous. It 
is richly scored, and euphonious, but has all too 
little substance to entitle it to a place in a 
symphony concert. This sort of orchestral salon 
music is becoming too common; the orchestra 
was meant and should be kept for larger things. 
There is no need of harnessing six horses to a pony- 
phaeton ; when people do that sort of thing it is for 
display. Mr. Chadwick’s new Symphony is a work 
so unexpected in character that one hardly knows 
exactly how to take it nor what to Say of it. Mr. 
Chadwick has already amply shown that he has 
genuine talent of no common order, and this 
Symphony gives proof of it quite as well as any of 
his previous works. He has decided melodic in- 
vention, and is a good harmonist; he has, too, 
that which further work and Study may develop 
into a very considerable technique in compo. 
Sition, More than all, he has real charm 
and brilliancy; what he writes is alive, and 
sounds spontaneous. . In this last symphony 
of his there is much that is fascinating—the | 
Scherzo, with which the public is already familiar, 
is a gem in its way, and the slow movement shows 
decided originality. And yet there is that in the 
seneral character and animus of the symphony | 


known models of any school. We, for one, cannot 


Which baffies all attempts at comparing it with 


_ Music of this character 
® symphonic form, One — 
like saying,- with Friar Lawrence, “Art thou 
a Symphony? Thy form cries out, thou art.’ » 
The general lack of true” seriousness in the 
music; the light, almost operatie, character of the 
thematic material; the constant changes of 
rhythm; the frequent solo passages—not merely 
incidental phrases for this or that instrument, but 
often full-fledged solos of considerable length— 
all contribute to make the work fall short of what 
may be called symphonic dignity. Of the stout- 
ness of the construction and the quality of 
the workmanship one cannot judge after 
a singe hearing. The work is brilliant, 
often very fascinating, but it Stands fitful, 
Capricious, and, if we may be pardoned 
for saying so, even frivolous. In the matter of 
orchestration Mr. Chadwick here falls somewhat 
short of the standard of some of his previous 
work, of the “‘Thalia’”’ overture, for instance. As | 
we have said, the composition shows genuine tal- 
ent, but it seems as if the composer had not yet 
sufficiently drilled his powers to cope with so se- 
vere a task asasymphony. The orchestra played 
well under Mr. Chadwick’s baton. ‘This is the first | 
time that a composer has been allowed to conduct | 
his own work at the symphony concerts. The next 
programme is—Weber, Overture, (“Jubel”’); Beet- 
hoven, Concerto for pianoforte, in G major, No. 4, | 
op. 58; Weber, Invitation to Dance; Mozart, Sym- | | 
phony in G minor, No.2, Mr. Rafael Joseffy will || 
be the pianist. | 


MUSICAL. . 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


inth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
t Music Hall last night opened with “The Ma 
jute” overture, the allegro of which, however, 
taken at a pace of startling rapidity; in fact, 
pace at which it was impossible to Play all the 


notes, especially those which fail to the wood 


Wind. It was a mistake and a  disappoint- 
ment, and wholly foreign to the spirit of Mozart. A 
novelty was a symphonic poem, *Consolation,” by. 
Otis Floersheim, a New York musician, pupil of the | 
late F. Hiller. It is a well-written work in the modern 
style, is finely scored, and rich and expressive in effect 
generally. Its only fault is monotony, arising from the 


persistency with which a brief theme is worked over 


and over again until it is worn threadbare. Another, 
and @ more important novelty, was Mr. G. W. 


Chadwick’s Symphony in B-flat, No.2, a remarkably 


strong work, and much more unconstrained and fluent 
in style than the composer’s first symphony. We re- 
gret greatly that the limited space at our com-: 
mand will not permit us to dwell at due length 
upon this brilliant, solid and thoughtful composition. 
For the present we can Only express in general 
terms, the appreciatiye admiraiion Of its force, its or- | 
chestration, its large and masterly style, its fluent 


| Scholarly treatment, and its fresh and refined themes 


aroused. The composer conducted the work, and was 
greeted with hearty applause at the end of each move- 
ment and with enthusiism fairly earned, at the end of 
the why pare The soloist was Mr. C. M. Loefiler, who 
played. Medelssohn’s violin concerto with exquisite pu- 
rity and finish of Style, grace of expression and of 
sentiment. We cannot remember that we have ever 
heard this work more chastely interpreted, or with a 
feeling more in harmony with the spirit of Mendels. 
sohn. Mr. Loefiler was applauded heartily and re. 
called again and again. The programme for the next 
concert, which will take place on the hundredth anni. 


versary of Weber’s birthday, is: "Jubilee” Overture, 


Veber; Beethoyen’s piano-forte concertoin G; “Inyi- 
tation to Dance,” Weber, and Mozart’s Symphony in 
G-minor, No.2. The soloist will be Mr. Rafael Joseffy. | 





— Another comparative novelty tpoa the even- - | 
AL M ATTERS | mes progray pas on ttate Binoreboin o oom Nintu Boston SympHony ConcertT.—Con- 
“Consolation” of Mr. Otto . ew : vod : : | 
MUSIC bs York Oity, heard herefor the first time at the ductor Gericke,| ho has not been regarded as 
1b ta American composers’ concert, given under altogether friendly to the interests of American | gf ager" 
| Toa the auspices of the National: Music Teachers’ | ‘dently attempted: to rem this ame ae 
M Chadwick’s Second Sym- Association at Tremont Temple fast July. | composers, CV y Pp ove this =" - 
re Unacw + Fok oe pimping Bheoneye g pint direction of impression in selecting the programme for he =X 
; ‘ ir, ericKe, Fave a 8b etter mpress ono ; y p , A ; ~~ : pes Se Pa Le ci ae 
phony Heard. its many beauties. It is as melodious | ninth Boston Symphony concert. The sym-| - | ‘THE SYMPHONY: CONCERT. >= 
as the work of Mendelssohn and 7 phony performed was by Mr. George W. Chad- | ae 
ar” admirably well treated in its orchestration. : wick, a talented young Boston musician, who 


; ‘ The presentation of these two compositions : ; 
the ‘‘Mikado’’ Again at. certainly shows a disposition upon the part was formerly a pupil of Rheinbeger. While a : 7m fatten 33, Symphony. ee 
thorough analysis of the work will not be at-| The two novelties of last. evening’s concert 


be Th ¢ of Mr. Gericke to Mpa eictir he aSevepae as 
ompos h 1 ing, tc : Fs : ' deny 

the Giobe eatre. So" hated thar cther comsnnn eaizions tempted as the result of a single experience, it is ; Were home productions. The symphony was 
_ ~ musicians will have a hearing in these con- hoped that a fathful record of the impressions it the second of Mr. G, W. Chadwick’s composi-— 

created will seem commensurate with its impor- tions in this line, now presented for the first time, 

tance. It would be an unjust reflection upon the although the first and second -movements have 


' * 
?. 


. , | certs during the season. Mr. C. M. Loeffler, 
Varied Local Attractions-- 


be ordalgr first tage s oe worn "Seem 
a " of the orchestra with Mr. Kneisel, the con- i lucati “perience. a i : . & 
News and Gossip. cert master, was the soloist of the evening and ; ate rat elon ere Sane | been heard in Music. Hall under the aus- | 
played the Mendelssohn concerto as his con- : hindi he made for hi Y * Of) pices of the Symphony. and the Mar. 
tribution to the programme. His performance Saou rer for Alm on account O the diffi- ‘vard orchestras respectively ‘i 
of this familiar composition was a highly art- culty imposed upon any musician who attempts . ; 
istic and pleasing one, excelling In the andante | to write a symphony. Pinchbeck criticisms are 
notin order. It is in the technical structure of 
his work that Mr. Chadwick has been nota- 


ntt(n teehee eerie eet —_— ‘ 
et ae 


ee - ee e 


The ninth of the present season’s series of 


skill and finish, though it lacked the dash 
and vigor demanded for its altogether satis- 
factory presentation. The “Magic Flute’ 
overture made the introductory selection of 
the evening, and this effective selection from 

Mozart’s tuneful opera was played with rare 
expression, and the concert, as a whole, | 
proved a very enjoyable one, 


helm Gericke’s direction at Music Hall last 
evening, and had as its leading feature the 
symphony in B flat, by Mr. G. W. Chadwick of 
Boston, the work having its first complete 
public performance on this occasion. Myr. 
Chadwick’s first effort in symphony writing | 
was heard during the past season of public 


converts given by the Harvard Musical Assocl- At the ninth Symphony Concert Saturday even- 
ation, some five years ago, and the ability | 445 this programme wasgiven: Mozart, overture, 

shown by this composer in his first symphony - ss \gagic Flute; Mendelssohn, concerto for violin 

‘made the work of last evening one of great in- | 4, # minor, op. 64; Otto Floersheim, “ Consola- 

terest to the local public. Mr. Chadwick tion,” symphonic poem. op. 21; G. W. Chadwick, | 

has certainly made a “@reat advance symphony in B flat, No. 2, op. 21, first time, con- | 4 | it 

in his second symphony, and the work isa | aueted by the composer. The concert was one of | EOhadwick has displayed tn pec hai used, connections 


credit to this covscientious musician and | the most pleasing that has been given. ‘The over- : moods. The mere form of the work with all its | 2" their reappearances are natural 


, tne l- Ve : ibher . , 
composer. No more satisfactory effort In -ture gave a brilliant opening of what was to fol- | skilful workmanship and constructive power, is Po Bc ag ee  remtidasee ee 


) w. Mr, ©. M. Loeffler, the sdloist, aroused the | | anata reaming . | 
this line of writing has as yet been put before | 1OWs + iat : placed In a strange justaposition with melodies | of symphonic movements, the introd is 
the public by a native born citizen, and Its SEBARERS Setiueners ed sag maaseriy cage eee | j Which are simply characterized by a certain clos- | scherzo and the finale being’ particularly asta 
esentation at this time 18 calculated to give [aanenn on © couccne He won the warmes ; ing prettiness; and ail this is thrust forward #0 the instrumention is mouified for power or 
Pha uh aren poetden Hi land mer Speraye! of the audience by his brilliant laying : with a vast amount of counterpoint caricatured ocr fancy in many difierent ways. The sym- 
encouragement to the few friends ot || an@ was recalled again and aguin, receiving : 3 to do duty for such elements of dignity, gran- PBOMY mide a remarkably.strong and. agreeable 
the American composer. The symphony | handsome bouquet when he had finished playlig. :, deur and propri J lmipression, and was instantly accepted as a work 
og Morgen gay vig Floersheim’s beautiful composition, ‘ Consola- 4 q 4 propriety of style as should be de- which does honor to its author pet to the cause 
of last evening has for its movements, | tion’? also gained hearty applause. A stiecess of ; og “ “depltbed canning wb a ig creation. of American music. Mr. Chadwiék himself eam 
andante non troppo: allegro con brio. Al- | the evening was Mr. Chadwick’s symphony. ‘The . ° wic as tainte is work with ducted with full control. 
ect 1S ri ay largo maestoso, allegro mae oun composer received an ovation when ‘ a vast amount of abstract scholasticity in which ..Mr. Otto I'loersheim’s composition is called 
eutbySh . othiey ey 1 the last notes died away, the audience remaining : an utter absence of anything bearing the semb- | Consolation,” and it also is a systematically 
non troppo, tempo primo, allegro molto 4) their seats until he responded to their loud @ lance of nobility would seem to have been developed piece of writing. it is bailt upon two 
animato. There are some eyidences of the  @aiig;. Each movement was well received, tlc a premeditated. In short, while Mr. Chadwick themes, of which one may be taken to represent | 


: inax , audience seizing every opportunity of showing a : the need, and the other the bestowal, of conso 
tno gin tee Eon toncmsdvere trécteet of its appreciation of tne composer, Mr. Chad: 4 ib pedas Ms orgy a heed o the very verge of being tion. ‘The work, which was read by the poe 
the themes in the allegro con brio movement, | WickK’S ‘second symphony is in every particulal # sogue in the physical outline of his sym- tra employed at the meeting of the Music#ieach- 


Nat 1: é superior to his first attempt. It shows hard study vi phony, it is to be regretted that in the spiritue] ers’ National Associa‘ion held in 'tremont ‘Tem- 
cae Seating pactina ga ghey pata nyse ant earnest work on the part of the Somposer. E of the composition he seldom rises above the P!¢ last suminer, was then, much enjoyed, but 
but, aside from these comparative defects,  Dhe programme: for next Saturday evening : : 7 level of an Audran | last man it seemed almost like a different thing 
the’ work is in good « form, . Weber, overture, ‘\Jubel;”” Beethoven, at 6 , ! Regarding Mr. Florscheim’s “Consolation,” under Mr. Gericke’s careful and thoaghtful con. 
original and melodious in its for pianotorte ImG major, No. 4; Weber, © invr ‘ another work by a resident composer performed yoga : uaa 
themes and skilfully orchestrated. Tne | tation to Dance,” Mozart, symphony in G manor, : at this concert, we hay ly tl P P 7 I'he soloist was Mr. Loeffler, who left his place — 
schervande was heard here in these concerts | (iG a@: G0llst, Mr. Raine) doseny. ‘ By cto gman Pee Mage € on y the space to refer in the orchestraio play Mendelssohn’s concerto 
two seasons ago, and the opening movements || , BAS i } roe . praise w orthy characteristic as central for the Violin; at the close of which he received — 
have had a semi-public performance before ; He orchestral coloriug of its harmonic devel- t¢ unusual compliment of a triple reeall. qs 
now, but as the work was not completed until 4 opment, which is altogether excellent; but the ME 2 overture was Mozart's “Magic Flute,” 
a year ago it fitly represents the present * super-refinement of a melodic phrase in the “ ri ‘ vate by rity in the concert room. wi 
ability of Mr. Chadwick as a symphonic com- + work must have been somewhat repressive of work of the orchestra in this, a8 throughout the 
oser, The schefzanda ana largo movements, | : the composer's vaster and sublimer oxpresiicil fous ernst ne Ene See ae La 
he latter a peculiarly graceful idea, are , : of musical feeling, and hence the prevailing im- Mr. Joseffy is‘ to play  Beethoven’s fourt *, 


the most enjoyable portion of the work, ression i . ; : ; . 
each showing a fresh, vigorous thought well é P n it created was one of monotony and pianoforte concerto on Saturday evening, 


fl languor. Mr. Loefl ived : the orchestra’s numbers will be Mozart’ 
workea out. The fivale of the symphony dis- ; . & . er received a tripe encore for {.* ~~ wept aly Phas sec 9 farts § 
plays the skill of Mr. Chadwick in orchestral _ performance of the Mendelssohn concerto for Wels tavttenen ity ante overture 
combinations at its best, and leaves avery . ‘He violin, and he richly merited the compliment, cornet 
pleasant idea of the entire composition, The lor his playing throughout was technically flaw- , 
symphony was directed by the composer with less and instinct with an unusual amount of ar- 


goou success, save in portions of the last | 7 : . 
movement, in which there was a lack of clear- and careless pe mance: 0 ‘Mozart's rent ee 
ness 10 the presentation of the somewhat in- to ““M OF ak sun orchestral pioyiug at this 
tricate development of this portion of the work. twas admirable, fyene 9 (a toa 
concert was admirable. trey 
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symphony concerts was given under Mr. Wil- movement. The.finale was played with rare | 
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HEN Choate was once asked to fil the bléce of Daniel 
. Webster at a banquet, he said: ‘“‘I cannot 77 it, but I will come 
and rattle round in it!’’ This about represents my feelings on being re- 
"quested by the editor to fill the place for a single week of your talented cor- 
respondent, Louis Maas, who has gone out West to add new scalps to his | 
numerous trophies. If he gives the Westerners programs as good as the two 
recently given by him in Boston, his tour ought to be a tremendous triumph. 
mS | : _ The symphony concert on 
‘Saturday gave the sehowing program : 


| Overture, “ Magic Flute”’.......... beads icv ctewcecescceccas We dhs MOREE 
| Concerto for violin in D minor, op. 64.............0..000-...F. Mendelsso n 
r. C, M, Loeffler, 
‘* Consolation,”’ s mphonic poem, op. 21.................... Otto Floershe"— ay RG, Sane rapt rsa wee otk ENCE A . 7 OSC 
| Syepbocy:: eae OS EO Oy ON OR ks iin uk. wes cec cae. Ci, Chadwi CRE sac AGRO, Cine ERIE Soto uit: el comp 
Andante non troppo; allegro con brio, ; -Loeffler’s Success as Soloist- r musicians 0 
Allegro scherzando—Largo maestoso ; 1 Re Te RAS CEE wai Pew GRO Aare MN) he ic ven 
Allegro non troppo ; tempo primo— The Next Propramme 3} wl 3 Rites 7 
Allegro molto animato, ea rae dead complishments 


Canaisted by ho: patie OMS cOK mriod UL A a LARITEL 9 Ut RACED ca t f ian “ Lisa broe 

The overture was taken at a rattling pace, and although the technic of t || Pee Gee ne ae aad tee st Ba Pasir aM hinges ‘ % 3G ple 1% ece 
orchestra prevented any blurring, I cannot but think the beauties of the wc || th ital paleo % sg Alaa ta veces vis | ih rritten a ic 
were seriously interfered with thereby. I know that people will reply that Be eee a cis aa o MPRA; Sra Piety 1 Fite a me 1 at doeie + have a x 
is 2 la mode de Vienne, and that in Vienna they must have the true tra: onan Miah We ie i Rik, | bis ; . tay re ra al rtair 1 fin 18 € a 
tions regarding Mozart ; nevertheless I prefer the slower pace taken in Nor body wha Laie wits leans tc) chs uta SOI CUA” deal © cones 
Germany, especially in the /ugato passages. Mendelssohn’s concerto 
rather a stale story to the critic, who has become used to all it has to s 
since childhood, But Mr. Loeffler put new life into this faded work by ple 


ing it in a manner that I have never heard excelled. He played with ab: 

lute @ broad, fulltone. The slow movement was very sy 
. pathetically rendered and the finale, although taken with its proper da 

and rapidity, was perfect in its ensemble. 

Now followed two new works, That by Mr. Floersheim was a fine spe 
men of the modern school of figure treatment and proved the composer to 

osthy of the praise which I heard given him by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller't | | 
years ago, Mr. Floersheim has the gift of melody in a greater degree than | Pai ER ster eal cra ietanne ag igh heavy nmi epiene for inst umen hermeernDipa cB ys 
most modern composers, and dves not become too abstruse in his works. The | eR 9 ca pate aR, rsh See ie Oe a a 2 * ha tne aaa re cars 
composition suffered somewhat in not having a really sympathetic oboe tone, | a ae ee ota, Mag echt nella, etc. ne 1 Py a i fy th x 
our oboeist, although anexcellent musician, often giving disagreeable prom- | | and Re pt lao hich ay ee, | NF okt me withot cheer dnote < ures hr rly ary, 
inence to his work. Strange to say, he is excellent onthe English horn, The LD yi aren cet eae en a i rom 4 a ei ven subject, 1 ¢he success of hia By 
horns and woodwind are splendidly used by the composer, who throughout 
shows good taste in scoring, and Mr. Strasser, clarinet, and Mr. Reiter, 
horn, deserve praise for the excellent manner in which they used their op- 
portunities, 


Anew American symphony! Symphonies are not plentiful enough in © writt tia 10w ine | df primo d ae te Ww ot Tl then | h ate my ual i yD 6, W 
_ America_to be passed by with indifference. If all the symphonic composers ‘era aera sip lake ndred sal om dy sata dite . an 
| of America were to hold a mass meeting they could be lodged in one double than ms s¢ r 0 sil 1m mui ic: rariet a: ese si : ; direc rs iy os a he. 
' room in any country hotel. Mr. Chadwick is one of the leading American | pe i ‘nt ~ i 2 0 co Sas na = + What Me. Chadw 
- composers, and I am glad to record the fact that this symphony is a distinct Pat ti i gz asic a vLe me ad + in pees, ee Yala ate “i 
_ advance over his first symphony. It is freer, easier and bears less trace of we nal in fe 
the midnight oil. It hassome touches which may be traced to Schumann, as 
for examplé,the immediate announcement upon the horn, in the introduction, 
| of the figure out of which the larger part of the work is to be created. The 
' ingenuity with which this figure is treated deserves praise, as also does the 
final appearance of the chief figures in the finale, where they comein witha 
| new revelation of their relationship to each other. Mr, Chadwick gives the 
| horns plenty to do, and they did it well, as also did the trumpet in a melo- 
| dious episode. Some of the melodic touches were not altogether of sym- | 
| Phonic dignity, and the finale did not grow up as logically as a symphonic must contain so 
movement ought to, while the introduction of an agitated allegro into the and applic ‘of ity. 
slow movement might do very well in a dramatic piece of program music for 
a definite effect, but scarcely suits to pure, classical form. 
The folk-song character of the scherzando was very happy, and this will 
probably become the favorite movement of the work, which, as a whole, may | 
¢ ranked as a very important addition to American music. 
Next week Mr. Maas returns from his scalping expedition, therefore your 
ders need not tremble at the thought of any more long-winded letters from 
Louis C. Epson, 
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Music in Boston. : ee | a “| the i Of ~Beothove 


Boston, December 11 4 A AUN NY MIPHUNY Nilet bh | mntlaence, when quoted and reproiuced in 
J : ; L ¢ ££. y ‘2 & Pye ie ) A > ia ~~ ' = > > wat . ‘ vb tad wr 1 Oe a 
ELUTE oS i *** any guise, over the feelings of thousands’ — 
-- | who never heard a symphony, and per- _ 
then, while the composition of a sym-— 


a r 


HEN Choate was once asked to fill the place of Daniel q ET ne cae ens nee ee ere TOR 
Webster at a banquet, he said: “*I cannot /7// it, but I will come | B Sn a) da 
and vattle round in it!’’ This about represents my feelings on being re- 


We VAT el ed be & 
beers aye : : 
; c's 
i ee , 


he. 
a 
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; Within the power of writers without num- 
| ber, the making of a symphony which can 


respondent, Louis Maas, who has gone out West to add new scalps to his 
numerous trophies. If he gives the Westerners programs as good as the two 
recently given by him in Boston, his tour ought to be a tremendous triumph, 


Received with Honors. 


bear the test of public scrutiny and of com- 
parison with the masterly works of remote 
| and recent times, is not to be undertaken or 
judged too lightly. Failure to accomplish 


| a full result is not unlikely, and it does not 

| AN Excellent New Yor i Horcean also “fehl wey pag bribe re ple wns eer ig 
onorable and something to be proud of. 

Handsomely Presented. |" Mr, Gericke, at the nimth Boylston or- 

| | chestrac neert (given last night in Music 

Otto Floershe*~ | gs te aaa Hall), offered Boston an opportunity to hear 

G. W. Chadwi Ts a symphony composed by one of the 

ir, Loeffler’s Success as Soloist— || younger musicians of the city—Mr. G, W. 

Chadwick -who is esteemed for his energy, 

The Next Programme. his good sense, his earnestness and his ac- 

tualaccomplishments. Mr. Chadwick has 

| brought out a good deal of work since his 

return from study abroad, some of itin the 


There has probably been ahout as much | form of simple songs, some as church mu- 
thought and toil wasted in the writing of | 8.c, some as choral pieces, like the ‘‘Song of 


Fe iz 3 ” : 
symphonies aide ag | the Viking,” written ior the Apollo Club, 
ympHonies destined only to be forgotten as -and some in the shape of chimber and or- 


inauy other department of composition, | chestral icompositions. These have all ex- 


quested by the editor to fill the place for a single week of your talented cor- i | | Mr. Chadwick S New Work phony in an orderly and correct way is | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The symphony concert on 
Saturday gave the following program: 


(First time.) | 
Conducted by the composer. | 


The overture was taken at a rattling pace, and although the technic of t 
orchestra prevented any blurring, I cannot but think the beauties of the wc 
were seriously interfered with thereby. I know that people will reply that 
is a la mode de Vienne, and that in Vienna they must have the true tra: 


2 


tions regarding Mozart ; nevertheless I prefer the slower pace taken in Nor 
Germany, especially in the /vgato passages. Mendelssohn’s concerto 
rather a stale story to the critic, who has become used to all it has to s 
since childhood, But Mr, Loeffler put new life into this faded work by ple 
ing it in a manner that I have never heard excelled. He played with ab: 
lute ease and with a broad, fulltone. The slow movement was very sy 
pathetically rendered, and the finale, although taken with its proper da 
and rapidity, was perfect in its ensemble. 

Now followed two new works, That by Mr. Floersheim was a fine spe 
men of the modern school of figure treatment and proved the composer to 

orthy of the praise which I heard given him by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller t 
years ago. Mr. Floersheim has the gift of melody in a greater degree than 
most modern composers, and dves not become too abstruse in his works, The 
composition suffered somewhat in not having a really sympathetic oboe tone, 


unless it be that of song. Almost every-} hibited certain tine characteristics, such as 


body who lays any claim to consideration 
aSacomposer has an unappreciated, and 
probably unperformed, symphony lying in 
the mass of his manuscripts, and there have 
even been known musical critics who con- 
fessed to having turned their energy at 
some time or other from destruction to 
creation of this particular style. For odd 
us it may appear at the first blush, a sym- 


‘phony is 


Not Such a Hard Thing to Write. 
AS generally shaped, it follows certain 


well defined principles and conforms to: 


known models; not, indeed, with that 
scarcely less than mathematical precision 


open and marked melodies, aptitude for 
harmonic strength, and intelligence and 
discretion in the use of instruments. When 
his style 
Has Needed Oorrection 

it has generally been in his vocal concerted 
music, where the part writing has some- 
times run away from the ready grasp of the 
voices for which it was meant, or has been 
too complex in its movement for any but 
very skilful singers. Such a trait would 
imply that, as he stands today, Mr. Chad- 
wick ought to beat his best when writin 

for instruments, and the several works o 
his which have thus far been heard—his 
overture,his first symphony, his string quar- 
tet, etc.—seem to justify this opinion. ut, 


, - { without dwelling on this point, it is more to 
and proportion which will bring oul &~ the purpose to go directly on and chronicle 
Symmetrical fugue trom a given subject, j the success of his second symphony, heard 
but with a sutticient regularity to make the | tosuch advantage under his own direction 
cOoinbosition of a symphony possible to al- | last evening. 


| our oboeist, although anexcellent musician, often giving disagreeable prom- 
_ inence to his work. Strange to say, he is excellent onthe English horn, The 
_ horns and woodwind are splendidly used by the composer, who throughout 
| shows good taste in scoring, and Mr. Strasser, clarinet, and Mr. Reiter, : | 0. "The symphony does not always adhere 
horn, deserve praise for the excellent manner in which they used their op- merits well educated and painstaking ( closely she the traditional forms: the 

_ portunities, W hy tuen isa good mInphony so rarely scherzo, for instance, is rather like a rondo 
A new American symphony! Symphonies are not plentiful enough in Written nowadays, and why do so few of || thao the usual type, with its set trio intro- 
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America_to be passed by with indifference. If all the symphonic composers 
of America were to hold a mass meeting they could be lodged in one double 
room in any country hotel. Mr. Chadwick is one of the leading American 
composers, and I am glad to record the fact that this symphony is a distinct 
advance over his first symphony. It is freer, easier and bears iess trace of 
the midnight oil. It hassome touches which may be traced to Schumann, as 
for example,the immediate announcement upon the horn, in the introduction, 
of the figure out of which the larger part of the work is to be created. The 
ingenuity with which this figure is treated deserves praise, as also does the 
final appearance of the chief figures in the finale, where they come in witha 

' new revelation of their relationship to each other. Mr, Chadwick gives the 
horns plenty to do, and they did it well, as also did the trumpet in a melo- 
dious episode. Some of the melodic touches were not altogether of sym- 
phonic dignity, and the finale did not grow up as logically as a symphonic 
movement Ought to, while the introduction of an agitated allegro into the 
slow movement might do very well in a dramatic piece of program music for 
a definite effect, but scarcely suits to pure, classical form. 

The folk-song character of the scherzando was very happy, and this will 
probably become the favorite movement of the work, which, as a whole, may 
be ranked as a very important addition to American music. 

Next week Mr. Maas returns from his scalping expedition, therefore your 
readers need not tremble at the thought of any more long-winded letters from 

Louis C, Epson, 


— 


tne hundreds upon hundreds which even 
“reat musters have written survive other 
than as curiosities m musicallibraries. be- 
cause formula and fori, good grammar and 
correct logic are not enouzh. 

Putting aside thuse early symphonies 
Which were wriiten for orchestras so 


limited that they would seem fee: le, and | 


Shrink besiie those ot toduy—among which 
are to be included many even by no less a 
eenius vnd master than Haydn—the fact 
Cimerses that a symphony must obiaina 
favorable verdict from the senses as well as 
from sense alone, must appeal not only for 
the approva: of 


An Academic Judgment, 
but also for that of a sensitive spirit, and 


and applicability apart from its context. 
‘whe Dramas of Shakespeare 

live, and will live, not solely because their 

scenes are so systematically and truthlully 

developed, but because they contain senti- 

ments, aphorisms and similes which have 


entered into the minds of men, aud mould 
their thoughts as well as their phrases. So. 


duced in the middle, between the main 
subject and its repetition, and the finale 
flows directly from the third movement 
~—although the latter is a not unusual vari- 
ation. What Mr. Chadwick has aimed at 
is to be clear to the unprofessiona|, suiti- 
ciently formal in followins general custom 
in what mav be called the mathematical 
part of the work, varied enough by changes 
of keys and of tone-color to give pleasure 
at the moment, and frequent cuca 
in repetition to fix the principal ideas in 
mind, evenif one should not reeall them 
exacily afterward. He has taken B flat as 


| his fundawenta] key, but as he goes on he 


introduces not merely those others which 
would naturally appear as immediately re- 


| luted to it, but even its second and third 


must coutain something which has truth | cousins. These, however, are not obtr. ded 


and appear rather as filling out a general 
family scheme, passing away as quietly and 
e:sily as they enter. He has madeeftfective 
but not predominant use of the brass and 
enhanced. its etfect by the withdrawal of a 
part of it in the scherzo and the assignment 
of an occasional strung bit to the trumpets. 


The Wooden Wind | 


instruments are well understood, and there 
is cleverness in the drum-touches dispersed | 
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(om TON SYMPHONY CONCERT... by 3 
Last night’s programme was especially interesting 
because of two native compositions which formed the 
chief part of it. It began with the beautiful “Magic 

|; Flute” overture which was taken so rapidly that our 

_ pleasure in it was spoiled. We know that the Vien- 
nese take it thus, but prefer the Leipsic method 
decidedly. The time honored violin ‘concerto haa 
new life put into its dry bones by the wonderful 

"| playing of Mr.C. M. Loeffller. We have heard the 
/| work from childhood, and familiarity in this case 
|, breeds satiety, but we have never heard the perform- 
} ance of Jast night excelled. Mr. Loeffler amply de- 
served the tremendous applause he evoked, 


| Next came a work new to Boston, “Consolation,” a 
icin was @ | Symphonic poem by Otto Floersheim, the New York 
“the effector | composer and editor. Dr. Ferdinand Hitler had 
oe veopmmen’ | spoken to us a couple of years ago of the melodic 
| pet ¥au | Brace and good taste of the composer, and we were 

Os ee 


SEARSON 1886-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


WILL CONFER A 
> SYMPHONY. 


? 


IOVEMENT OF THI 


“ : 
raaon 


Sek 
ts an of | } ornamen- Must commend the manner in which the chief figure 
1iments to the the ) is treated. The horns and the clarinet deserve 
ece isa lit le to ®. | praise for the manner in which the 
cannot be- | tender passages given to them were performed, but 
“| the oboe was by no means Sympathetic enough 
», | for its mournful themes. The work 1s a good exam- 
~ ple of the modern school, and will become appre- 
yr, ciated. Last of all, in accordance with Mr. Gericke’s 
_ usual plan, came the symphony, a new one, in B 
flat, by a Boston composer, Mr. G. W. Chadwick. 
_ American symphonies are rare enough to deserve 
this delicate ‘espect when they do appear. One can count our 
“develop into %Y™phonic composers on one hand, and still have a 


ly associa’ few fingers left. Therefore it is with especial pleas- 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18TH, AT 8. P.M. 


(100th Anniversary of the Birth-day of CARL MARIA VON WEBER. ) 


THE CONCERT at 9.230 
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PROGRAMME. 


OF 


bay! 


_ —t—~S sure, that we say that the work is a good addition to 
ieee iy » the standard repertoire, and an improvemcnt 
Jia mannan Over the composer’s first symphony, which smelt a 
wav oiving Uifle of midnight oil, while this is generaliy 
ft » free, melodious and unforced. The ingenuity with 
’ which the figure announced at the very beginning is 
_ afterwards treated, the continuity of the work, es- 
| pecially marked by the reappearance of the figures of 
| previous movements in the Finale, the splendid use 
_ made of the horns, the melodic episode 
_/on trumpet, the excellent catching of the 
. spirit of Folk melody in the Scherzando 
t taking Bis (nota real Scherzo and Trio, but in “fif.h’ Rondo 
_.-_ | form) and the final revelation of the derivation of the 
ne themes at the close—all these are points of which 
Mr. Chadwick may be proud. But few exceptions 
|}may be taken; penne only the following: 
| The bright tuneful episodes of the first move- 
; ment are scarcely dignified enough for this 
It/ high style of composition; the introduction 
of a dramatic allegro into the slow movement may 
be permitted to a Raff in the “Lenore” symphony 
for definite dramatic effect, but scarcely out to find 
a place in pure music of classical model; and the 
finale seemed not to grow entirely and logically 
out of its two themes as _ it should, but 
to ramble, in a very agreeable, but not entirely regu- 
lar manner. But with allthis, we adhere to our | ; 
first statement; Mr. Chadwick deserved the tremen- Note. As Saturday of next week falls on Christmas, by general desire the 
dous enthusiasm displayed by the audience, and the Eleventh Concert in this Series will be given on THURSDAY Evening, 
Symphony deseryes a permanent and high position December 23d, and the Eleventh Public Rehearsal on WEDNESDAY Afternoon, 
ee eee works. Therefore, “Chadwick, er December 22d. 
» hoch!!” didns TER ae NA Ae Ae A A 
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C. M. v. WEBER. OVERTURE. (Jubel.) 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE in G major, No 4, 
op. 58. 
Allegro moderato...Andante con moto.—Rondo.— 
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EE a bosiath (omvite STON SYMPHON — 
fbi acbe . Y CONCERT. 
l ately funera! m: h. | Last night’s programme was especially interesting 
and in the quicker times and more ani-| because of two native compositions which forme: | 
‘mated phases of all the movementsthere| ,.-... ..- i eee ee : . ° : 
are an ardor anda vigor that svringsirom | CHicf part of it. It began with the beautiful “Magic — Bos ion Mu SiC Ha [| 
BRCEECeAth for ite eource "aol, a5 Was Flute” overture which was taken so rapidly that our pie ie = } ’ 
¥. yo ‘oe. as ° ' : r la . 
xpacte. from \.r, Chadwick, he evidently pleasure in It was spoiled. We know that the Viep- 
acne ceed tee See eauOn, ane ~ ee take it thus, but prefer the Leipsic method 
Sincerest an ear HtUnusiasm roliowed | decidedly. The ti b ‘ed violi 
«Very movement and recalie him atthe s fme Aonored violin concerto had ; | 
C108@, as a who ca cant y Ameri-| new life put into its dry bones by the wonderfu] 5 | | SEASON L885 -8'7 
eo os sp ae ele tg chal ol genuine | plaving of Mr. C. M. Loefiller. We have heard the a ee 
The quiet concert-piece which its author, | work from childhood, and familiarity in this case 


ee . ; ; O i if § ’ } 4 i r 3 | we fi j 7 
Fi pr aad pelt aa ait $n one _ breeds satiety, but we have never heard the perform- ee rs \| SV AA DI 1() \T DOL T'O 
“symphonic * cgyay NA geet because a || ance of last night excelled. Mr. Loefiler amply de- 7 |! LIS iW) he ae ee L\ PYLE Ly A. 
Soa pl Ty he cone ge ney Bdge | Served the tremendous applause he evoked, 

one, preceded we syuuphony and Was ac- Next Ranta a ranged ag ee “Consolation,” Re | 

cepte indly. r. Floerisheim was a | Symphonic poem by Otto Floersheim, the New York | Ty : 

pupil of Hiller, and he shows the effact of | composer and editor. Dr. Ferdinand Hi'ley had m || mR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 

gah more. in. She eracuat. Covelopiiaas spoken to us a couple of years ago of the melodic : 

. do Ay sir anieeh. “en aa; th : oe “ - en hyped grace and good taste of the composer, and we were 

tility of Invention a: plied to the construc- prepared for the skill in orchestration displayed, and 
tion of the inner parts aid of the ornamen- ™ust commend the manner in which the chiet figure 


tation in theaccompaniments tothethemes is treated. The horns and the clarinet deserye - “y  «re Evy 
-- aos x. CONCER | a 
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as they progress. ‘lhe piece isa little !ong, praise for the manner in which the 
considering thatits ramye Cannot be very | tender passages given to them were performed, but 


wide, and the subdued minor mode in | the \ } ' bi 
which it ends seems somewhat at variance the oboe was by no means sympathetic enough 


with the title, which leads one to expect a. + its (Sige themes. he work 1s a good exam- 5 St | oo TVA * & SPCEMRER { QrT Arm OQ 

really happy conclusion ple of the modern school, and will become appre- ERR ENI SAL, JECEMBER 187 mM, Al 5. r: M. 
hat Sensitiy e. refined artist, Mr. Loefiier, wopey aan of all, in accordance with Mr. Gericke’s 

Was the soloist of the eveninz, and his usual plan, came the symphony,a new one, in B “- | (100th Anniversary of the Birth-day of CARL MARIA VON WEBER 
choice fell mpem, tae great violin concerto flat, by a Boston composer, Mr. 'G. W. Chadwick. ee laa ss cc Mi ac 

of Mendelssohn, his assumption of which American Symphonies are rare enough to deserve 


s awaited with much interest, for one ' a te 
Sata not feel quite sure that his delicate ‘eSpect when they do appear. One can count our : PROGRAMME. 


and almost gentle style could develop into SY™mphonic composers on one hand, and still have a 
the strength and dasa usually associated few fingers left. Therefore it is with especial pleas- ) 
: . I a ’ Py » TROP TIT pw 
with the finale. ure, that we say that the work is a good addition to ae - M. V. Mts rdy, OVERTURE. (Jubel.) 
But Mr. Loeffier, the aenneed repettoire, and an improvement a 
. : ; over the composer's first symphony, which smelt a ris ee es eee cate las aa Aas 
RE ceorto tr a finer was nies trifle of midnight oil, while this is generaliy <] L. V. BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE in G@ major, No 4, 
| $9 Wet free, melodious and unforced. The ingenuity with 7 ~o 

} 9 , . e@ ingenuity with op. DS. 
+o vate gem r tx Ao apa sin ee sougs: which the figure announced at the very ‘beginning is | 
ing the allegro oh Ary airy lightness as afterwards treated, the continuity of the work, es- 
ee eesrotre Be A aie! ‘filled Y pecially marked by the reappearance of the figures of =a 
‘with an enchanting grace. The rendering ay ae in the Finale, the splendid use oe » M. v. WEBER. [INVITATION TO DANCE. 
‘was all cool and siender in tone, but its ™ade of the horns, the melodic episode 
elegance and its art were of the highest, ©? | trumpet, the excellent catching of the 
Mr. fer received absolute attention, spirit of Folk melody in the Scherzando 
machi was triply applauded on taking his — areal Scherzo and Trio, but in “fifi”? Rondo = 
a ; orm) and the final revelation of ‘ivation of the | 4 , : - : a 

-The overture was that rich one which + hed at the close—all ‘si the derivatior hich Pane W. A. MOZART. SYMPHONY in G minor, No. 
Mozart rretixed to his “Magic Flute” and iw tne ciose—all these are points of which > , 
not content with having lavished the jew- Mr. Chadwick may be proud. But few exceptions : Allegro molto..Andante.— 
eis of his genius upon the senseless libretto, May be taken; perhaps only the following: ae Menuetto (Allegro). Allegro assai.— 
created of new material, ignoring eventhes | The bright tuneful episodes of the first move- 
ony Aga ea Pakage yo thd bbage stage ; er —- <r dignified enough for this 

4 BESO Was adimir-) hig Style of composition; the introduction 
able, a8 indeed was ail the playing of the| of a dramatic allegro into the slow movement may 


evening, and a fine indication of the calibre tte ea ~~ e » te 
and tember of the orchestra was shown in be permitted to a Raff inthe “Lenore symphony) = SOLOIST: 


their ready and faithful following of the| for — dramatic effect, but scarcely out to > 

new baton of r Chadwick, which was} @ place in pure music of classical model; and tlie ~ ihe : 

held, it must be said, with firmness and] finale seemed not to grow entirely and logically , MR. RAFAEL JOSHFFY. 
clear indication. out of its two themes as it should, but 


There were a good many vacant seats on to ramble. i “lot, Rigg ll a 
i ae : : in a very agreeable, but not entirely regu- . ) , a ree ns 
tne Vn ra} ‘ ’ a ) ) 5 

the floor, and it may not come amiss to sa lar manner. But with 


j mths og ticket holders who cannot atten Nore. 
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Allegro moderato...Andante con moto.—Rondo,— 
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As Saturday of next week falls on Christmas, by general desire the 
Kieventh Concert in this Series will be given on THURSDAY livening, 
December 23d, and the Eleventh Public Rehearsal on WEDNESDAY Afternoon, 
December 22d. 
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owing programme nis a 
the concert being the tenth in the the vieuel 
series: | sk Bheadapee'ss: 
C. M. v. Weber. Overture. (Subel,) __ | Was even magnificent in its elaborate 
L. ¥. Beethoven, Concerto for Pianoforte in G | Gress, and it did not fail of exciting t¢ 1 
major, No. 4, op. 58. he 
Allegro moderato.—Andante con his ig 
moto.—Rondo. 
C.M. ¥. Weber, Invitation to Dance, : 
W.,A. Mozart. Symphony in G minor, No, 2, 
Allegro molto.—Andante,— 
Menuetto (Allegro), — AUlegro 
assai. 


_ _ df Mr. Gericke had shown more orethought, : 
he would have complemented the composer of ote mh pric heehee andering ia 
‘Der Feeiscbiitz,’’ and “Oberon,’’ by ar- | concerto is hardly called for, nor are the ea 
ranging a more representative choice from his ces which he plays decorous a | helpf )  sa5 
| | works for performance at such a time; the - slow movement Mr. Joseffy points out a the 
| ‘ ‘Freischutz” overture, which was played only = with the same Aaliberaka and penetra io ae 
MR CARL ZERRAHN HAS KINDLY CON- 4 wind weeks nape should have been held ack, - that Mr. Faelten uses in the correspc 1d ng mi ee 
| then, with the ‘Invitation to Dance ang per- ment of the fifth concerto (a feature of CMG I 


Ree es 
Tr 


| { haps one other overture, there would have been ,..; ‘ine he 
| | ter’s performance much criticized); but ° 
; ay - || done all that the concert director could well do , tal clariteanane 
TO CONDUCT THIS EVENINGS PER | | | there was in Joseffy’s touch equal clarity the 
SENTED | | {he centennial of Weber's birth was celebrated | 0 not equal meaning. But Joseffy isa; 


penton cberashouses throughout Germany by tinct luminary in our somewhat natrow e 


i. 


A 


FORMANCE FOR MR. GERICKE, WHO IS | E performances of bis operas. It was a gracious - cle; he is a tonic to the system, and @. 


act, but the history-maker will find it only a t ' essay. 

| | slight offset to the tale of neglect and wrong | lle Ble png se "tala Boeck ena 

PREVENTED BY INDISPOSITION. poset with the child’s spirit, suffered. Mr. commonplace.” Mr. Zerrahn =panied’en 
| ericke being sick, did not condact the | Sco eae 
| , | and the player received abundant im 

programme he had arranged, but Mr. Carl from the audience of its interest and admis 


Zerrahn had the pleasure of leading the tion, The date of the next concert is Thursda . 


ine Symphony Orchestra in what was i with the rehearsal on Wednesday. This chap 


quite a typical Harvard programme, in | ; t of - shoul 
which he was quite athome. Mr. Zerrahan was | Ce eer orteruen, Sa mo 


very warmly received as hecame upon the stage | 7 E-minor. No, 
to conduct the overture, and the greeting was | ~ erepsape Hm yey eed Beigiet lawn; 
sincere. The splendid ensemble of the orchestra . tee ate 
: rhapsody No. 1, op. 45, Dvordk (firat time), 
was maintained under his leadership, both |. the singing of arias by Gounod and Magsene 
overture and symphony being excellently well © Mme Wesnsli-Mnas Mr. Gericke will condi 
Played. Weber’s style is so absolutely sympa- Tew Er . ? amt r iit 
thetic, so fanciful are his methods and $0 suave ee a ee eee 
and pure his effects, that, even though the | ConczRts.—The sy mphony concerts still go on, 
‘‘Jubel’’ overture was written “by command,’’ , 40d with the popular interest in their character 
it has those charming signs of the hand which ; remarkably well sustained. At the tenth concert, 
made the “Freischutz’’ a power, and “Oberon” on Saturday evening last, Herr Joseffy appeared 
adelight. The introduction of ‘America’ (the and played Beethoven’s fourth concerto in G-ma- 
German National Anthem is written in the score) jor. In one way Mr. Josefty’s performance of 
at the coda of the overture incited querulous the work has never been equalled here; and we 
murmur among certain of the audience who refer to fhe extraordinary mechanism he dis- 
doubtless feared that either Mr. Zerrahn had played; in other words, to a technique that seemed 
(Committed an indiscretion, or that the aym- ‘fallible, f Rtsecteh inaiecn cance ye ir 
The “Invitatio Pr eh *, s.., Yidual fingers; a mastery of trills, runs inter- 
‘nvitation to Dance” was playedin just jockin passages, etc. ; all of which will certainly 
the right tempi and with great attention to the cause Joseffy to be known in history as one of 
Duances, Ip Mozar' "3 G minor symphony we | the most brilliant executants of his time. It was 
eady to find more brain and purpose, legs | the great misfortune, however, of Mr. Joseffy’s 
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the emotion, 
a pre re-eminence ‘aiok are in- | 
Diy requ teed for the performance of any one 
rave Beethoven concertos, and especially 
‘one in G-major. 
Furthermore, the first cadenza that Mr. Joseffy 
une in des! work — oh repens sham ; 
ugly indesign, and about as mor Di: 24 | Bae ae. rto of : 
aivine natural piece of intrusion, upon the | _—-FUUFED Voneerto oF Beethoven. 
d music of Beethoven as it seemed possible cr ac ee a fia ie 
toinvent. The effect of the pianist’s interpreta- wee ati te Oat Bate 
tion of the second movement of the concerto was oth we 
‘as unfortunate as it was weak, womanish, and 
worldly. Upo oe 5 com be ~ bo be justly 
d that Mr. Joseffy’s play any 
admit commend it thant his wonderful hands Tease : 
and fingers, while in all other respects it seemed All thin = Ao oe et 
the very antithesis of Mr. Baermann’s memora- con cort, giv en un i ol the usu ( 
ble reading of the work at a former symphony istnutia and anion su 
concert. The concert commemorated: the. hun- 
‘edth birthday of Carl Maria Von Weber, and | ' ; | 
rcehestra played the Jubilee overture and ‘‘The i 
on to the Dance.” Owing to the absence 
Mr. Gericke, on account of s, Mr. Zer- 
conducted. ‘The whem was Mozart’s 
se pcagecnh The orches rformance of the 
work might properly be eemed” ‘‘queer,” although 
it woul seem unfair to Mr. Zerrahn to enter 
into letails of the playing and show wherein 
it setcned almost wholly uncharacteristic of the 
record of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. i 


i MUSICAL COURIE 


. . . | . them npor: i aia 
‘Music in Boston. I Ww osevlos sadeniy ad —— ly twe 
Boston, December 24. ) nk But they came b i to the advar : 3 
S I did not return in time from my Western trip to atte nd Soap bretty penn ‘For Mr. J 

the tenth symphony concert, I must content myself with sending the } ee. before in his long : r 

program only. It contained the following works, with Mr. Rafael Joseffy as 
the pianist : x 

Nhe “J | bie ia tues... a wee. Warner 
Craeerta for’ planter | in G major, No. 4, OD. GB iseiccnccocvds Vs Beethoven 


Invitation to Dance”... .....-seeeeeeree scenes teeeeee: nae eat 

: Symphony in G mimor, No. 2 ......--seeeeeereeeceeseecsc ees Nhe abe ra 

- Owing to Mr. Gericke’s indisposition Carl Zerrahn led the orchestra. C 

| cording to the press and private accounts Mr. Joseffy did not please with his | ) 

| Beethoven concerto, as he did last year when he played the D minor of Ru- stru aed 0 bee ac tuba Vidien Cake Ga ta ore firmness ) 
binstein. I have heard him play the Beethoven one elsewhere, and if he fern ind wet ee gery insiagl a | in. ae Ee oe of & "plac ie wi ole Bey. 
played it here in the same way as then, I can understand the exceptions taken * tr, 7 ert cata ha Pyeng ae 3 ne som oats De Ay A. edd to his 
_tohis performance thereof, His queer conception of this work is the more. i e a ial faye pone ik oy lin ays som ‘d_| ef Regs : gar thes. i oh hat P 


? 1m ‘iteness. 1 vould be al : 
' to’ be wondered at since he plays the E flat concerto in a masterly manner. — det Pasion ald d be like ce : 
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erformance of such an important work - as 
Bhethoven's fourth concerto, that he brought to 
bear upon it that exclusive spirit which Bande- 
laire has described as ‘‘the mental dandyism of 
the modern artist.’”’ To the euphony of the com- 
plete mechanical attainments that made up the 
marvel of his performance, the artist utterly 
failed to unite any of the emotion, the scholar- 
ship and the mental pre-eminence which are in- | 
variably required for the performance of any one | 
of the five Beethoven concertos, and especially | 
the one in G-major. | ) 
Furthermore, ie first cadenza that Mr. Josefty | 
introduced in the work was a cooked-up sham; | 
it was ugly indesign, and about as morbid, strange | 
and unnatural a piece of intrusion upon the | 
divine music of Beethoven as it seemed possible 
to invent. ‘The effect of the pianist’s interpreta- 
tion of the second movement of the concerto was | 
‘as unfortunate as it was weak, womanish, and | 
worldly. Upon the whole it can not be justly 
admitted that Mr. Joseffy’s playing had anything 
more to commend it than his wonderful hands | 
and fingers, while in all other respects it seemed | 
the very antithesis of Mr. Baermann’s memora- | 
ble reading of the work at a former symphony | 
concert. ‘I'he concert commemorated the hun- | 
dredth birthday of Carl Maria Von Weber, and | 
the orchestra played the Jubilee overture and ‘*The | 
Invitation to the Dance.” Owing to the absence 
of Mr. Gericke, on account of illness, Mr. Zer- 
rahn conducted. ‘the symphony was Mozart's 
in G-minor. ‘The orchestral performance of the 
work might properly be termed ‘‘queer,’ although 
it would seem unfair to Mr. Zerrahn to enter 
into the details of the playing and show wherein 
it seemed almost wholly uncharacteristic of the 
record of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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| Music in Boston. 


Boston, December 24. 


S I did not return in time from my Western trip to attend 
the tenth symphony concert, I must content myself with sending the 
| program only. It contained the following works, with Mr. Rafael Joseffy as 


| the pianist: M Weber 
Overture, ** Jubel’’... . 9 - * ee ea 
_ Concerto for pianoforte in G major, No. 4, Op. 5 C. M. v. Weber 


te bavaation to Deane at 0 Os a 
Symphony in G minor, No. 2 1... ..-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeerceeess ’ 
Owing to Mr. Gericke’s indisposition Carl Zerrahn led the orchestra. Ac 


cording to the press and private accounts Mr. Joseffy did not please with his 


TR Oe OE TT eS er re 


Beethoven concerto, as he did last year when he played the D minor nee | 
binstein. I have heard him play the Beethoven one elsewhere, and if he 


played it here in the same way as then, I can understand the ine ye post 
to his performance thereof, His queer conception of this work is the mo 
to be wondered at since he plays the E flat concerto ina masterly manner. 
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Carl Ferrahn Rec 
Ovation. 


ir. Joseffy’s Excellent Plaving of the 
Fourth Concerto of Beethoven. 


What is Assigned for the Next Sat- 
urday Concert, 


~_-— 


All things considered, the tenth symphony 
concert, given under the usual conditions 
of orchestra and audience, at Music Hal] 
last night, had quite an old-time flavor 
about it,and as it was well carried off by 
the band and happily received by the audi- 
tors, the change of conduc'ors, which was 
made on account of Mr. Gericke’s temporary 
illness, served to cowwplete the similitude. 
Weber, Mozart and Beethoven are a trio of 
composers Who might be grouped in aspeci- 
men programme of the old llarvard Musical 
Association concerts, and when, as the mo- 
ment of beginning arrived, Mr. Zerrahn 
stepped to the front to assumé6 the direction 
oi the evening’s music, the old-fashioned 
listeners settled back in their seats, feeling 
themsevles suddenly and temporarily twen- 
ty years younger. 

But they came back to the advantageous 
present pretty promptly. For Mr. Zerrahn 
had never before in his long and honorable 


' Boston hfe such an orchestra to conduet— 
so strong, So large. so well blended and so | 
insiinct with the right kind of pride in. 
their own individual work and in the suc- | 


cess of the general result. And asa natural 


|| concomitant Mr. Zerrahn bad never haa 


such an opportunity to show his fu)l power 
as an orchestra] leader,although his mastery 
of great chora! bodies, with considerable 


_ instrumental supports, has been tested and 


found triumphant :gain and again. 

Mr. Zerrahn’s leadership has always some 
fine essentiais—certainty, steadiness and 
detiniteness. It would be alike unnecessary 
and impertinent in such a case as the 
presen 

To kaise Comparisons 


about interpretations in general or partic- | 
ular details of expression, forsuch a discus- 


sion would only be relevant and civil after 


many repetitions of such conditions of pro- 
\gramme and performers as were met last 
evening at short notice. What is now to be 


noted-and noted with pleasure and pos- 


|| itiveness—is that Mr. Zerrahn, who took 


the orchestra through their New Haven 
concert in fine style virtually without a re- 
hearsal, condurted this concert with dig- 
nity, energy, enthusiasm and ample skill, 
Nor must it be forgotten that « word of 


Special con;mendation is also due to the or- 


chestra, If it be true, asthe French prov- 


or a sin- 

a kind of indefina- 

or at least, a reluctance in 

bedience meeting his unfamiliar sngyes- 

tions and neutralizing his unusual desires. 

But the Boston orchestra certainly seconded 

Mr. Zerrahn with interest and fidelity, and 

thus contributed perhaps more than their 

usual share to the joint results of the even- 
ing, | 

The orchestral numbers were the 
“Jubilee” overture and “Invitation to the 
Dance” of Von Weber, chosen because y @s-. 
terday was the hundredth anniversary of 

is birthday, and the favorite second sym- 
phony oft Mozart, bright, various and cheer- 
ing. All these were well led and well 
miayed, and were correspondingly  ap- 
plauded by an audience which was sur- 
prising!y large for so foul a night. 

The soloist oi the evening was Mr, 
Jdosetfy, whose choice of a work had fallen 
upon the fourth concerto of Beethoven. 

oO concert-goer, young or old, needs to be 
told that Mr. Josetfy has long stood among 


| the masters ot the pignolorte as an unex- 


celled executant,nor that he has far too often 
In the years that are gone by seemed to 
Jimit himself quite narrowly to the display 
of his peculiar adeptness and fanciful 
lightness of touch—sometimes facilitated, 


it has been 


Mere Than Whispered, | 
by specially modified actions in the instru. 
ments used--and of his fairly marvellous | 
feats in rapid anu perplexed passages. But 
latterly he has seemed to have higher aims, 


as ii wishing toshow notonly a new techni- 
cal fulness, but also more vigor and warmth 


inreading. Indeed, when he played in one 
of these concerts last year, it seemed alniost 


as if he weve going a degree too far in this | 
-hew cirection, and were in danger of urg- 


ing forcefulness into noise and hearty color 
into glaring vehemence. 

but on tuis occasion he seemed to have 
returned to his tormer self, and to care } 
more for smooth little ripples of scales and 
bird-like tril!s than for the phrasing or tie 
feeling of beethoven. His playing was for 
the most part_elaborately superficial, in 
spite of its wouderful elasticity and agility, 
and, except for its superlative finish, was, 
after all, just about such showy stutt as one 


‘might expect to hear in a pianoforte ware- 
, room when some instrument of peculiar 
lightpess and responsiveness ‘was being 


recommenced. In the cadenzas he did gather 
more hrinness aud roundness, but in the 
summing of the whole, small depth or dig. 


| nity can be placed to his credit, while he is 


entitled to ali the glory which ‘a nerveless 
effeminacy can give, when occasionally di- 
versified by an explosive single toneor a | 
few measures which should siug, but were | 
horribly and disconnectedly enunciated, If 
New York likes Beethoven in 


Lhis JosxefMan Manner, 


she iscertainly welcome to it; but Boston 
has half adozen men who can do greater 
honor to the waster and to themselves, and 
would prefer to hear them. | 

_ Next after the concerto cama the almost 
irresistible “Invitation to the Dance,” 
which people always lke to hear, and 
would gladly encore, if they might. And 
this leads me to propound a little conun- 
drum, 1 like to have anything which pro-— 
fesses to be tine rea PAG at its true 
level, and { do not Leiieve in mixing up 


symphouy and popular programmes indis- 
| criminately, but { cannot quite see why, if a 
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PP hte thy dpa an op nig its op minor, IMs hy + i 
‘gaye a very pleasant ~ end to the 
programme. Mr. Kafael Joseffy was the so-_ 
vist iu the Beethoven concerto 
in G mer No. 
led 


» “ 
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he was heard here, and he retains the same 
marvellous delicacy and refinement of touch 
that have been so often commended in his | 
efforts in former years. The pianist’s work 
sae Fh the composition met its demands | | f Webe NE Bait deepsea 
with entire success, and the enthusiastic rec- | taland with ees 2 ee Os) Ne 
ognition given bis abilities as he concluded — interesting a re ee etre 
task was well merited. | A was heard| _ cies 


another hand, of a piano sulo. Mr. Gericke b indis- 

posed, Mr. Carl Zerrahn consented to con in bi 

place, and was c ally -recely 

appearance. The ore 

the selections named and Mor 

G minor, a masterpiece that’ vp has lds ite 

front rank of the greatest and’ 

eVer written. These were well r 

era hag ae style ane Oe | “fa : 

ave beeh unaccn ed ns Mates 

s ae ag The mt ht G-mas im a he A gporsg Mb 0 gobs hs » t ‘ 
play ethoven’s conce -major. an Qe ble vitation — 
the artist sustained his reputation, but his reading of | Dance,” which fell se mt olo conc 
the work was not a felicitous one. It was finital and th shony., T ae 
effeminate in style, and was subjected to over-} ‘2¢ Symphony. These two works w 
much of unmeaning pianissimo effect and tempo | in honor of the day, which was the 10 
rubato. The character of the work was cnrt- beng M0 the composer’s birth, ar a 
ously misrepresented, and its virility almost dis-| Were u | second sya 
appeared under the treatment it received. The slow | minor, an 

movement was read with depressing tameness andj piano | 

was ever-sentimentalized until it meant and said noth. | c 

ing. The finale though played brilliantly enough, was| po an s 

lacking in force and its appropriate rhythmical empha- Ba took c 6 of | nce 
Sis. In fact it was a virtuoso performance and not an| should be some ces appar 
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interpretation of the work. ‘fhe cadenzas introduced |, direction and tant 
In the first and Jast movements were simply hideous \ for gran 
and wholly out of keeping with the color and spirit of | catia, and his remé 


the concert. Mr. Joseffy was rs apf received, and at}. 
the end ot his performance, enthusiastically recalled 
twice. The next concert, the public rehearsal for which 
will take place on Wednesday afternoon, will be given} 
on Thursday evening in consequence of Christmas fall- | 
ing onthe reguiar night. ‘I programme will be: 
Overture “Medea,” Bargiel; \ “Slavonic ’ Rha Mm 
(first time), Dvorak; pk art 
time), Brahms. The soloist 
Madi who will sing an air fro 
Saba,” and a romanza from 
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| ‘THE. SYMPHONY CONCERT. ~ 
, The continued illness of Mr. Wilhelm id was % 
_ Gericke brought Mr, Carl Zerrahn forwardas __ Jverture (Jubel) ; L 
the conductor of the concert by the Boston Planoforte inG major, N 1. von Weber, 
Symphony orchestra last evening, and the a ation to Dance; W. A. Mozart, Symphony Jn remem 
- well known and universally respected musical Gminor, No. 2. Soloist, Mr. R yoselly, It __ gre ag le et 
_ director had a most flattering reception from ee ae eee. - vag ote Eh ek mg drape 
_ the audience in attendance. It was an event Nik iraath® oC, yee mrs y adapted to these effe 
_ of especial interest to those who recall Mr. composer, The selection ef the Ju 
's direction of the Harvard and Phil- ‘the Invitation was a commenda 
mic concerts in the past, and the aa- 


great p ure 


iaracteristic of Mr. 
. Zerrahn succeeds in 


MSunarer 


sults. ‘The ‘ | Weber, was 
if riven. W y gr ss ot M A 
‘Zerrabn revealing ail its beauties wii n £race- » 
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ful precision. The ‘Invitation to Dance” 
was as effectively presenteGd, and Mogart’s 
tuneful symphony in G minor, No. 2, 
pave a very pleasant ‘end to the 
programme. Mr. Kafael .Joseffy was the so- 


Ss ¥ loist in the Beethovea concerto for pianoforte 
"| in G major No. 4, op. 58, in which he more 


than equalled his former successes here, His 


H-| playing in the familiar concerto showed a 


g and lac Amateic which might come 
1and?. As the case stands now, it seems 


; Fine ny a uate 
s , ’ ox. 4 
vp Be seth > aM 
ee Pea 
Tic E ae) 


t 
mous the dances which could not 
asily be danced to-—at least by “society” 
‘tolk—may |e played, but those which have 
Yeally “the go” in them and actually keep 


of 


iS op '¢ on their pins a whole night through 


‘Hust be tabooed. If the measure and the 


‘idea are acceptable, why should not we 


6 them in their brightest form? And if 
the other han ., the sit-still-and-think-it- 
sind of music be really the only right 
why are violations of the principle 
b itted when set down under other names 
“or introduced under the auspices of the 
composers of mae things? 
| *Having spoken above so openly and so 
gladly of Mr. Zerrahn’s admirable control, 
‘surely no one will think it 
HE a Aw invidious Question 


‘b en invited io conduct in this emergency. 
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engaged forthe symphony orchestra, 


ibe 


| we iid be found in the ranks of the orches- 
| tia a manvlikelv to stand with credit in the 
| Place of the regular conductor. It there- 
‘tore de: racts in no wise from the honor due 
‘to Mr. zerrahn to say that many patrons of 
| $46 concerts would have bev gratified if 
M . Munilaly had been tried, and would 
j gladly have overlooked any deticiencies for 
}the sake of the ultimate advantage thut 
} Would accrue by developing in the or- 
‘chestra a vice-condactor from its ovn mem- 


er: Hip. : 
' For the next concert which will be given 
Jon Thursday, instead of Saturday evening, 
e S$ symphony is again promised. 


Bargiel’s “Meda” overture will begin the 
Coneéert, and a Sluvonicrbapsody by Dvorak 
Will be playerl for the first_time. The solo- 
ist will be Mme. Fursch-Madi, who will 
Sing two opera airs with orchestra. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The continued illness of Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke brought Mr. Carl Zerrahn forward as 
the conductor of the concert by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra last evening, and the 
well known and universally respected musical 
director had a most flattering reception trom 
the audience in attendance. It was an event 
of especial interest to those who recall Mr. 
Zerrahn’s direction of the Harvard and Phil- 


harmonic concerts in the past, and the aa- 
mirable fashion in which the evening’s pro- 
gramme was presented gave great pleasure 
to concert patrons of former years. With 
less of the military aiscipline and arbitrary 
manner which are s0 characteristic of Mr. 
Gericke’s direction, Mr. Zerrahn succeeds in 
holding his musicians quite as well Logether, 
and in producing well nigh as satistactory re- 
sults. Ihe ‘“Jubel’’ overture, by Weber, was 
given with great success, the reaain of Mr. 
Zerrabn revealing ail its beauties with grace- 


| think: ng that he would pot only bé%&trong | 
‘in the summer season, as he proved himself 
this ye vw, butthat on special occasions there | 


x gain in breadth aud largeness of style since 


e was heard here, and he retains the same 
marvellous delicacy and refinement of touch 
that have been so often commended in his 
efforts in former years. The pianist’s work 
throughout the composition met its demands 
with entire success, and the enthusiastic rec. 
Oghition given bis abilities as he concluded 
his task was well merited. 
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Boston Symphony Conéert. 


The tenth concett of the Boston pt eh! Ml den ‘virtua Sy 
(tended despite Phe yy, 


tra at Music Hall last night was we 


a 


the inclement weather. The concert commemorated the. 
hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Carl Maria | 


von Weber, but it was ludicrously inadequate in thatas- 
pect, as far as the selections from Weber’s works were 
concerned. The ‘“Jubel” overture and  DGerlioz’s 
arrangement of the “Invitation to Dance”cin scarcely 
be considered fairly or characteristically representative 
of Weber. There is enough and to spare of his great com- 
positions for orchestra with instrumental and with vocal 
solos to have made up an exceptionally interesting and 
notable programme. Asit was, the master was heard 
in One overture and an orchestral transcription, by 
another hand, of a piano suvlo. Mr. Gericke being indis. 
posed, Mr. Carl Zerrahn consented to conduct in his 
place, and was cordially received when he made his 
appearance. The orchestral:works pertormed were 
the selections named and Mozart's glorious symphony in 
G minor, a masterpiece that still holds its owWn in the 


| 


y 


Instead on Saturday pe att, 
mas night, and the cor ane, ng pub 
sal will be on Wednesday afternoon, — 
gramme will be: W. Bargiel, Overture 
Ch. Gounod, Aria (La Reine de Saba): 
Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 1 

net, Romance (Herodiade) 

+e in E minor; No. 4 

ime. Fursch-Madl, 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


é 
Mr. Zerrahn Wields the Baton— Weber’ 
Amuniversary Recognized | 


It was of familiar material that the programme 


front rank of the greatest and most perfect symphonies | Presented last evening by the Boston Symphony 


ever written. These were well played, barring a certain 
inflexibility of style and lack of delicate finish to which 
we have beeh unaccustomed in the interpretations by 
this orchestra: The soloist was Mr. Rafael Joseffy,who 


Orchestra was composed. Of the four numbers, 
two were taken from the works of Weber—the 


Tich and stately “Jubel” overture, to lead, off 


played Beethoven’s concert in G-major. Technically | 
tke artist sustained his reputation, but his reading of | Dance.” which fell between the solo concerto and 


the work was not a felicitous one. It was finiéal and 
effeminate in style, and was subjected to over- 
much of unmeining pianissimo effect and tempo 
rubato. The character of the work was cnri- 
ously misrepresented, and its virility almost dis- 


was ever-sentimentalized until it meant and said noth- 
ing. The finale though played brilliantly enough, was 
lacking in force and its appropriate rhythmical empha. 
sis. In fact it was a virtuoso performance and not an 
interpretation of the work. ‘Che cadenzas introduced 
In the first and Jast movements were simply hideous 


_ and wholly out of keeping with the color and spirit of 


the concert. Mr. Joseffy was pares received, and at 
the end ot his performance, enthusiastically recalled 


with, and the irresistible “Invitation to the 


the symphony. These two works were chosen 


in honor of the day, which was the 100th anm- 
versary of the composer’s birth, and with them 


Were united Mozart’s second symphony in G 
appeared under the treatment it received. The slow | minor, and Beethoven’s fourth concerto for 
movement was read with depressing tameness and! pianoforte, in G major, opus 538. 


Mr. Gericke had been for some few days indis- 
posed, and Mr. Zerrahn therefore, by special : re- 
quest, took charge of the concert. That there 
should be some differences apparent between _ his 
direction and that of Mr. Gericke may be taken 
for granted. The peculiar minuteness of the 
latter, aud his remarkable facility in markme 
fino gradations of value in melody or harmony, 
are not to be easily found in any other conduc- 


twice. The next concert, the public rehearsal for which | tor, but Mr. Zerrahn’s long-tried experience, 


Will take place on Wednesday afternoon, will be given} his integrity of purpose, his 


on Thursday evening in consequence of Christmas fall- 
ing onthe regular night. ‘he programme will be: 
Overture ‘*Medea,” Bargiel; — “Slavonic Rhapsody” 


7 fidelity. to 
his work, his steadiness and his abso- 
lute seif-possession are characteristics which have 
a special force when he happens to be called upon 


(first time), Dvorak; Symphony E-minor, No. 4 (first | t short notice to meet an emergency or to con- 


time), Brahms. The soloist will be Madame Fursch- 


trol an unusually large body of executants. He 


Madi who will sing an air from Gounod’s “La Reine de} bad quite an ovation on taking nis Dae, a bas- 


Saba,” and a romanza from Massenet’s ‘‘Hlerodiade.” 


LLL CCC tt eli, ca cei 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
Scan 
Symphony Concert, 
The regulation Symphony Concert weather on 
Saturday night kept a few people at home, but 
still there was a large house. The programme 
presented was as follows: ©. M. von Weber, 


Overture (Jubel) ; L. von Beethoven, Concerto for | 


pianoforte inG major, No. 4; ©. M. von Weber, 
invitation to Dance; W. A. Mozart, Symphony jn 
Gminor, No. 2. Soloist, Mr. Rafael Joseffy, It 


ket of flowers being then sent up to him, and his 
simple but sure grasp of the situation won him 
many subsequent acclamations. The orchestral 


. humbers, in which the musicians evidently did 
| their best to make his difficult task as Sy as 


possible, all went off with animation and ac- 
COFaEYs aud were treated each in its proper 
spirit. 

Much interest and anticipation awaited the 
concerto, not only for its own intrinsic splendor 
and majesty, but also because Mr. Joseffy was to 
be the solo performer in it. But the result b no 
means equalled the expectation. Mr. Joselfy’s 


playing must have been a severe disappointm nt 


to all who knew the concerto, and especia 
to such as remembered Professor Baermann’s 
really great and noble rendering “of it, 


Was essentially a Weber concert, and with good Probably it was Mr. Joseffy’s predilection for 
_Teason, since the day commemorated the one the instrument upon which he played—one par- 


hundredth anniversary of the birthday of that 
composer, The selection of the Jubel overture 

and the Invitation was a commendable one; these 

two favorite pieces are always pleasing, 

ide-known that they carr 

tions remembrances of Car 

_ more novel works 

| ney 

Cart Ze 

 conduet Dp r. 

|. Gericke, , 


fo 


_Mr, Ze h e- 
he was greeted ~~ 


Scalaey adapted to these effects of his, which 
caused the appearance in a symphony concert of 
a pianoforte, bearing an advertising blazon—a 
device no longer resorted to by self-respectful 
makers in capital cities. 

The next concert will be given on Thursday 
evening, because Christmas falls on Saturday. 
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Weber: “Invitation to Dance.” 
Mozart: Symphony’ N 0. 2, in’ nrtmor. 
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On account of Mr. Gericke’s illness, Mr. Zerrahn ‘| 


conducted, his reception by the audience being 
of the warmest and most cordial description. The - 
little note on the programme, to the effect that 
the concert fell upon the hundredth anniversary 
of the birthday of Carl Maria von Weber, 
might just as well have been omitted. It is no 
worthy tribute to a composer’s memory to per-. 
form a couple of his works that have been heard. 
time and again, and which are put upon the pro- 
gramme simply because the orchestra knows them, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


It wasa pleasant programme last night, but a 
rather weak commemoration of Weber’s 100th anni- 
versary. To celebrate this composer’s memory by 


the “Jubel” overture and the “Invitation to the 
Dance,” is rather a slight upon than a tribute to 


{ him. But both were excellently played, and the a 


| pearance of Mr. Zerrahn as conductor awoke a wi 


and they give no trouble. True, this has been a | 


Boston fashion for many years, but it is none the. 
better for that. The orchestra 


played extremely } 


well throughout the concert, and it seemed like 


old timés t6 846 Mr. Zerrahn oicé inte at his old 
post. The eternally beautiful Mozart symphony—.. 
the divine symphony, par excellence—would have’ 
showed to better advantage anywhere rather than 

at the end of the concert; but, even as it was, it 
was a delight to hear it. Beethoyen’s G-major 

concerto is a work quite as unique in its way as" 


thé Mozart G-minor symphony. As the one in- 


E-flat isthe most heroic and brilliant, so is: this: 
one in Gthe most profound, the most ideally 
beautiful of - concertos. 
the great work created immense enthusfasm in 
_ the audience, and it was, indeed, a performance 
highly to be admired. Never has Mr: Joseffy*s 
wonderful technique shown itself in a finer light; 
clearer playing cannot be imagined, And, apart 
from its technical perfection, his playing showed | 
high artistic qualities of avery fine sort, Every 


Mr. Joseffy’s playing of | 


phrase was given with the most perfect ‘grace, 


its outlines preserved in absolute distinct-— 
ness; and throughout there reigned & sense 


of artistic proportion of the true relation of de- 


tails to the whole, such as one finds only in the. 
true artist. In short, it was an exceedingly bril- 


outburst of enthusiasm. Nevertheless we are glad 
to announce that Mr. Gericke’s illness is only the 
prevailing complaint, a severe cold, and he will be at 
his post next Wednesday and Thursday, when this 
week’s concerts will be given, the change being 
made on account of the Christmas holidays. 
Under Mr. dZerraLn it was a_ pleasure 
to hear the  obrasses come out boldly, 
and if the works had not allthe refinement which 
Mr. Gericke is wont to give them, they had at times 
more virility and fire. We do most heartily wish, 
however, that some conductor would have the cour- 
age to lop off the deceptive close at the end of the 
“Invitation to the Dance.” It is always sure to trick 
some unsuspicious auditors, and the finale gains 
but little by the expression of regret and sorrow at 
the termination of the Dance,after a complete cadence; 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy was received with enthusiasm, 


and played with a delicacy and refinement that are | 


all his own, and we must add, too, that he is broad- 
ening and _ ripening, 
artist each time we hear him. 
he plays Beethoven too much 
if he were playing Chopin. He brings in pretty, 
languishing effects, rubato phrases, etc., which are 
attractive to the multitude, but are not satisfactory 
to any well balanced musician. There was much to 
raise in the technique of his work 
ast night, but the interpretation did 
not call for _ entire commenaation. The 
coquetries with the music also disturbed the en- 
semble once or twice. We long to hear the great 
artist in a Chopin or a Henselt concerto, in which 
his dainty effects would be more appropriate. 

The concert closed with Mozart's G,minor sym- 


vertheless 


i phony, a work which may well stand beside the 

~ | great one in C, and if the latter deserves the name of 

. | “Jupiter Symphony,” surely the former may receive 

| the title of the ‘“‘Pathetic Symphony,” for it contains 

| more of tenderness and pathos than any other of 

| Mozart’s forty-nine symphonies. The andante could, 

© | we think, have been made more of, but the execu- 
beauty | tion of the work vas up to the high standard of the 
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sal | esting reading: ter the concert. 

istical | condemnation or superlative praise, accordil 
nisatate. | tendencies of the writers, for the much- 
mare | 1ourth symphony of Brahms is to be given. 
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te com A Few Events in Boston. = 


: HE wonderful city of Boston can boast of an tn- 
usual number Of competent musical critics, but by general ; 
consent Mr. Bacon, of the Boston Herald, is excluded from the Boston Music Fall. 
list. If not by general consent, he is at least excluded by his 
own consent, because he proves that he is no musical critic. In 
order to show that this is no mere ifse dixit, we will take Mr. 
Bacon’s own language as an evidence of his incompetency. 

It will be remembered that THE MusICAL COURIER of last 
| Wednesday gave positive evidence that Mr. Bacon attributed the 
most famous piano compositions of Liszt to Mr. Louis Maas. 
| Last Thursday Mrs, Steininger-Clark gave a piano recital in Bos- 
_ton. Some of the numbers were for piano solo, some for piano 
and ’cello and they consisted of airs and variations from ‘‘ Judas 

Maccabeus,” the ‘* Magic Flute,” &c. 

Here are extracts from Mr. Bacon’s remarks in the Herald 

‘* The faultlessly clear, clean presentations of the several varia- 

tions of the day gave great satisfaction.”” And again: ‘‘ In the 
presentation of the selections for piano and cello.” In his re- 
marks on the tenth Symphony concert, which took place last 
Saturday, Mr. Bacon is equally felicitous. Mr. Gericke was ill and 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn conducted in his stead. Mr. Rafael J oseffy 
was the soloist and played Beethoven’s fourth concerto, the one 
in G major. Berlioz’s orchestral arrangement of Weber's ‘‘ [nvi- 
tation 4 la Dance” was one of the numbers and here is Mr. Ba- 
con’s language verbatim : 

‘* The ‘ Invitation to Dance’ was as effectively presented.”” And 

speaking of the performance, he said also in the Sunday Heradd 

‘* The admirable fashion in which the evening’s program was 

presented.”” The stock phrases which Mr, Bacon uses nearly 
every day are known to all the readers of the era/d who are in- 
terested in music. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn’s conducting in place of Mr. Gericke proywed 
how valuable the services of the latter gentleman are to cultured 
musicians. This paper insists that time-beating is not conduct- 
ing or interpreting a musical composition. Those people who 
desire time-beating can listen to conductors such as Mr. Zerrahn, 
Mr. Walter Damrosch and a dozen more. Those who desire 
intelligent conducting in Boston, for instance, will go to Mr. 
Gericke’s concerts—that is, when he conducts. Joseffy played 
with unusual energy, to which the delicacy and refinement of 
touch were not sacrificed. Piano tone was again produced by the 
marvelous technical facilities under Joseffy’s control and the tone | 
surprised the whole audience, both on account of its power as well 
as its refined quality. Taking into consideration the ragged, un- | 
' equal and embarrassing accompaniment of the orchestra under | SOLOIST: 

Mr. Zerrahn, Joseffy gave an extraordinary exhibition of piano | 
_ virtuosity and poetic interpretation. MME. FURSCH-MADI. 
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SEASON 1886-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


3.EO, WILL CONFER A 
OF THE SYMPHONY. 


AT 


XI. GONCERY. | 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28D, AT O. Fae 


CONCERT 


Truirp Movement 


THE 


PROGRAMME, 


OF 
4 


THE 


W. BARGIEL. OVERTURE. (Medea. } 


ole 
t. 
oo 
te 
ee 
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AFTER 


CH. GOUNOD. ARIA, (La Reine de Saba.) 


THE 


HALL 


id 


A. DVORAK. SLAVONIC RHAPSODY, No. 1, op. 45. 
(First time. ) 


UNTIL 


THE 


J. MASSENET. ROMANCE. (Herodiade.) 


TO REMAIN 


LEAVING 


BY 


JOH. BRAHMS. SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4, op. 98. 
Allegro non troppo.._.Andante moderato... 
Allegro giostoso.—Allegro energico e passionato.— 
(First time. ) 


THOSE UNABLE 
FAVOR 
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‘The Eleventh Symphony ort—A | work of real importance. There was perf ot CO} 
_ New Symphony by Brahms.- || fidence displayed on the part of both players an 
igs. Pt Os 50 . jf conductor, and the orchestra has placed no more 
illustrious achievement to its credit than th 
| ; ideal or symphoay 
The programme of the eleventh concert given Brel performance of the E minor symphoay 
| : tahbms, The “Medea” overture ig well 
| Thursday evening was: a 
"W. Rargiel, rectus. Cities) | and deserves Its place in the standard repert 
Gh, Gounod. Aria (La Reine de Saba.) | The new rhapsody by Dyortk is charactor 
| Wc gg NON a 1, op. 45, | - a Bohemian master, both in ma ter 
J. Massenet. nance, erodiade. reatmemt. it is as freely written as the 
Joh. Brahins, Symphony in E minor, No. 4, op. 98. | . Pe ee 
Allegro non troppo.— Andante rt vonic Dances, which first introduced Aim ih oO 
ak dea aal ostiogo.— Allegro ener- | Concert rooms, and bas even greater sc pe and 
- ities O.  (iisat Gime.) | effect. It was played brilliantly. Mme, Fursch« 


At last the new symphony. We have heard Ae, PF OreCe 
it three times (including the two rehearsals per- | “di Sang the arias. Both are familiar, but the 


. oo Co a 
formances), and found it more interesting ana | @1#™atic sty sched the singer and hr See 
more tramsparent with each repetition. The | Saat tie a eniaves 10 cae them babel sinh 
work seems to bave been written at a time when | “8 oe ecr was much and deserves Whig ca 
the composer was possessed of more than his | P/@uded. The next programme is: F. Mendelg~ 
usual serenity: there is hardly a phrase in itthat | °°2@, Overture, ‘‘Athalie;” Joh. Seb. Bach, 
indicates any departure from that refined | SU/te in D major, overture, air, gavotte, SOUR: 
placidity of expression which has come to be as- | '®® 80d Gigue; W. A. Mozart, Adagio fror L 
sociated with Brahms. Yet, if it can be said | ¥/atet im G mimor (full string orchestra); dan Ve 
that Brahms shows any emotion whatever in his | Beethoven, sy phony in C minor, No. 5, = bio] 
larger orchestral works that quality, or what — Allegro coa brie, Andante con moto, A legro, 
stamds for it, is discernible at intervals during |. 4U¢8to. | Seta 
the evolution of the first movement, while the 


andante by its chaste beauty of expression quite EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


converts one to the belief that Brahms might be 
always sunny and delightful if he would cease CEMB 836 
being so much of # pedant. The symphony is whsannatiited a mer eee 
| * Written with the usual four movements, it being 
_ individualized by the substitution of a rondo for D O U B LE N U Mi B ER ‘ 
_ the usual scherzo, while a series of Variations | 
on an old dance ferm, the passacaglia, 
makes the finale. The thematic material in the THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
_ first movement is repressed rather than elabo- | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
_ tated, and we do not remember to have seen, The programme of the eleventh symphony con- 
- With our ears, a clearer expression of the science | Cert, given last éVening in the Music Hall, was as 
_ of symphonic writing than is here contained. _ follows: 


But its calm level and utter complacency muy at ’ | Bargiel: Overture to “Medea.” 
o . : 44 >? 

rst disquiet the listener, who will tura from it, | §°Urge: Slavonic Rhapeots No oe 48. 
%? 


as is the fashion with some hectic souls, as only Brahine: Be se prom “ Hérodiade. Op. 98. 
another expression of unsympathetic matbemat- Mme. Fursch-Madi was the singer. 


ics. The andante, while making continuous the ) The new Brahms symphony at last! But, then, 
repose of the compeser, so well established in | 80 fine a performance of the work was well worth | 
the allegro, is a charming orchestral picture. waiting for. The pressure on our columns is such 
The pensive theme is beautifully scored, its vari- | at this season that no extended notice of any 
ous modifications being expressed by the wood- | music is practicable; so we can-only say that 
wind and horns, and less emphatically by the | this latest symphony of Brahms’s seems emphati- | 
Strings, with almost grave beauty. cally the greatest he has written since the first in | 
The third movement is a lapse into science, a | © minor. It is superb! XDvordk’s Rhapsody isa | 
scherzo is necessary at such a time to a man of | PFilliant piece of writing, the first theme of which | 
Brahms’s mood. The fourth movement isin the | 18 Particularly lovely. Mme. Fursh-Madi sang the 
two airs, both of which she, has sung here before, 
variation form , and though an evidence of con- ; ° i 


randly, and was vigorously applauded. 
Summate skill is wearying, and is not likely to } ® The pho swomteinahs RS 


imitated by the youths of the period who are Mendelssohn, overture to “Athalie” ; Bach, suite 
seeking new models npon which to found their in D major; Mozart, adagio from Quintet in G 
style. Beethoven, even, was not always success- j minor; Beethoven, symphony in C minor, No. 5, 
ful in this form, while with Brahms it is &con- | op. 67. 
stant menace to his acquiring those mere moviig 
of style and expression, the lack of 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS.” | & piz8icaio accompaniment for the strings. 
Joining on with this, yet another theme is 
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‘The eleventh symphony concert was given on Thursday, December 23, on 
account of Christmas Day falling on Saturday. The program was as fol- 





We present readers of the BULLETIN re- heard before the ‘*working-out” section of i 
Overture, “‘ Medea”,............ SORA aioe ME iarks upon and analysis of the symphony in the movement is reached. ‘This first exposi- 4 vl dead 
| dan. 3 oo vol agp ie sadiee baveaehnnieryi<s tsersey cee unme 5 en E minor prepared by Mr. C. A. Barry for its Spent of the movement is not brought i ht iY | 
Romance, “ i, ea eRe eNdameRRbER a Massenet performance at the Richter (London) concert teenth barfroe tee ee witer the nine- oy ME 
Symphony in E minor, No. 4,/op. 98 (first time).............. Johann Brahms of Oct. 30. 1886 centh bar from the commencement is a single i 
ay non troppo. Andante moderato. Allegro giostoso, Allegro ot sip full close to be found till the veryend. Con- 
. energico e 


= 


‘‘ After a lapse of two years, Brahms’ Third S€quently there is no repetition of the first alt 
Symphony has been followed by a fourth, Section, but it merges imperceptibly into the tig 
which was performed for the first time in xs working out” section. In the course of 
public, under its composer's direction, at pmetlbeegdey all the material quoted is largely 
Meiningen, on Oct. 25, 1885. Shortly after ated and developed. As Special pvints 


. of interest, attention may be ‘alle 
this, Dr. Hans von Biilow — conductor of the manner in ‘which cee i of the Jemma 
far-famed Meiningen Orchestra, which he had themes are contrapuntally treated and in- 
trained to such a pitch of efficiency that it is pete pie yg dmesg (Lxamples omitted, ) 
Again, attention miy be drawn to the ' 
the more to be regret | aii oh Dane Paes | 
gretted that ithas since been | 9 ighly Beethovenish plan which Brahms has 
. ) adopted of holding the listener in suspense 
illustrious composer, together with the Mein- 22 approaching the * recapitulation ” section, 
ingen Orchestra, with him on a musical tour PY ushering it in with an oft-repeated frag- 
to some of the mest important cities of Ger- ™M nt of the principal subject. 


0, 
vane Soloist, Mrs. Fursc “Madi. 

Mr. Gericke, having recovered from his cold, was again at his post. He 
was very warmly greeted at his entrance by his friends, who thus showed . 
their appreciation of the good work he is doing here inthe cause of orches- 
tral music, The well-known ‘* Medea”’ overture is a very interesting work 
and was excellently played. Mrs. Fursch-Madi did not meet with much 
success, although she sang well enough. The apathy of the audience was 
no doubt partly owing to the uninteresting selections she had chosen for her- 
self. A more dreary aria than the one by Gounod it is difficult to imagine, 
while the Romance, by Massenet (sung twice by her, or else it repeats itself 
note for note), is not much better. For about two-thirds of its length the disbanded — took the new Symphony and its. 
Dvorak rhapsody interests one, and then becomes monotonous, The attempt 
to build up a larger orchestral work with short dance themes is always haz- 
ardous, and to be successful requires the utmost dexterity in treatment. All - 
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, ; he AS up to this 
the counterpoint possible will not make a two or even four measure dance | many and Holland. It has since been heard point exposition, development, and elabora- 
theme interesting when it is repeated incessantly, When you have heard it in many other places in Germany, as well as %10n of themes have been borne in view. so 
half a dozen times you have had enough of it. | in Vienna; and while still unpublished was, | OW in the “recapitulation” section com- 
The attraction on the program, for the musician at least, was, of course, the — through the courtesy of Herr Brahms and his | Pression becomes the order of the day; and 
new symphony by Brahms, I like it better than the three first ones, al- publishers, brought to a first performance in| though it must he confessed that the first 
though I cannot find anything to inspire me inany of the parts. Taken asa England at the Richter concert of the 10th of | MOvement of this fourth Symphony of 
whole, the four movements do not seem well balanced. The character of the | May last. Score and parts have been recently Brahms is ‘‘a hard nut to crack” on a first 
first and second are so similar that one at. once feels the lack of contrast. | published, but only just in time for this even-| Dearing, the listener who has thoroughly | 
The third, on the other hand, is massive and noisy, with the brass going con- | in -’s performance. digested what has gone before will have little | 
tinually, so that of necessity there is no possibility of reaching a climax in Brahms has scored his new symphony for | difficulty in following it to the end. | 
the fourth, which consequently falls off considerably in comparison. This ar orchestra of ordinary dimensions, the only | II. The second movement (Andante mod- | 
is the general outward effect of the work. As far as the invention, construc- | ae instruments employed being a con- sa 1S prefaced by a short horn call, re- 
tion and treatment of the different motives and themes are concerned there is _ bromine ‘on a last two movements, and rf “pe ae the bassoons, oboes, and flutes ; 
the usual monotony of sound to be found more or less in all of Brahms’s or- I The teak e last only. “i sien ibd to its principal su bject, sustained 
chestral works, This defect is genérally attributed to- poor scoring, but a witheua prs S moi wg (Allegro nontroppo), | Frac ba crs accompanied by the strings 
closer inspection of some of his scores proves this to be erroneous. The or- princi - P a opens with the first _(P d rh 0). + discussion of this is suc- 
chestration is skillful enough, and the fault lies not there, but in the whole | par subject, given out by the first and Ceeded by a mod:fication of it, Which soon 


second violins, and accompanied by arpeggios , gives way to (example omitted) in preparation 
ee ane on the part of the violas and ’cellos, , 9f @ second subject, started by the ‘cellos. 
ied whic 1 is thé shih in'aleymplicnis ovement With Seahdbe og supinaie tee harmonic parts be- = a a od elaboration of the matter 
the basses ‘and violins are playing almost the whole time, which means that | = and horns. Dovetatled wetter chika ha a but now tra sepoued ‘aha Pky — Pont 
the body of the work is moving like a broad stream in a compass of four to With its penultimate note; anerien seuccmanede | ferred to the first violins. 4 Ba pee 

five octaves, with but few breaks. Now, however beautiful the themes may follows (examples omitted), and followed b _ based upon its earlier porti bri , 
be ** monotony of sound”’ must result from such a treatment. ’ ed by a portion, brings the 


construction of the composition. Light and shade are essential to a work of 
art. In an oil-painting.the colors must be so distributed as to form an har- 


an eed 6 -——— ahha wp em 


te Tage Oe partial repetition, or rather modification, of Movement to a quiet end 
If there is ca etm thing in an orchestral work which gives relief it 1s to the latter half of the first subject (No. 1) cand. * III. Thethird movement ( Allegro giocoso) 
have the basses silent once in a while. " other words, a composition should ing in the direction of the parallel key (G is cast in the so-called sando-eenaie Gaal 
ee ae oy ey ee were wanes ot topes continually, bat major) and leading to the second subject , Its principal subject, which on each recur. 
ate be oe geewen ‘ae one octave or less pager erga and in rage proper. This is unusually extended in its 1 rence is subjected to some variety of treat- 
registers, the contrast when it again expands being all the greater. e scope, and indeed ma ; : 1ment, may b ve : 
‘| laws governing contrasts are natural ones and are directly. derived from y be said to, consist of d y be thus outlined. (Lxample 


\ long series of distinct and well-marked { Omitted.) 














nature. An artist, to be able to create a true work of art, must not only m ‘lemes, strongly con } <tV. Thef ‘ 
study and theroughly master these, but must also feel them. I do not know but closely soll iaaaae with each other, lenergivo e pert i Samer takes tena Sage. 
whether I have made my meaning clear, but one need only compare a Beet- Virst, a cantabile theme for the violins, im- . Passacaglia—-an old dance (in three-four 
hoven or Wagner score with one of Brahms’s, bearing in mind the points I mediately responded to, on the part of the time) of Italian or Spanish origin, similar in 
have touched upon, and the thinking musician will understand my meaning. wood-wind and horns, by one of an almost , Character to the Chaconne, and constructed 
While the defects of this new symphony of Brahms’s are very apparent, there heroic character. Next, a second cantabile | Upon a ground bass. It differs, however 
are at the same time many beautiful passages therein. As far as musical theme, given out by the ’cellos and horn, | from the Chaconne in the fact that it is of a 
value is concerned I would place the third movement highest and then the ; geluas & moving bass (staccato), arrests our | less solemn character vhan this, and while in 
first. In the working out part of the latter there is a strong reminiscence of : a ntion, After having been taken up by | the Chaconne the theme is invariabiy kept in 
; tha sinth spmphouy, and the first theme of: the andente hasa strong Schi- a lolins, it is broken in upon by No. 4, | the bass, in the Passacaglia it may be used in 


bert flavor. The work was magnificently played under Mr. Gericke, who 
as a Brahms enthusiast had spared no pains in presenting it in the most 
favorable light possible. "2. Server 


. in turn gives way to aunisonous theme 
wie. ; reba between the strings and wood- 
tained Py. to a third cantabile theme, sus- 
aed by flute, clarinet, and horn, against 


any part, and often so disguised and embroi- 
dered amid ever-varying contrapuntal devices 
as to become hardly recognizable. In other 
words, this final movement might be defined 
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as consisting of a given eight-bar theme, fol- 


lowed by aseries of variations upon, or meta- 
morphoses of it. 
To give an idea of the series of some two 


dozen variations which follow is beyond the 


limit of a program book. It mu-t suffice, 
therefore, to say that in each variation the 
germinating property of the theme is easily 
to be recognized by the eve of the score 
reader, if not by the ear of the listener. This 
final movement, as ingenious as it is highly 
effective for those who listen to itin a proper 
spirit, forms a worthy conclusion to a work 
which, on account of the rich thematic mate- 
rial and treatment of its first movement, the 
substitution of a movement in rondo form for 
the usual scherzo,—as sprightly and ani- 


mated as any scherzo, — and the adoption of. 


a Quasi Passacaglia for the finale, might 
fairly be quoted in evidence of the truth of 
the allegation that musical! artis progressive, 
and that the old-established forms are capDa- 
ble of modification and extension without 
degenerating into formlessness.” 

Note. The E minor Symphony was played for the 


first tinse in the country at the Public Rehearsal of the 
Symphony Orchestra, Nov, 26, but was withdrawn from 


the Concert programme cf Noy. 27. The Symphony | 
Bociety of New York, Walter J. Damrosch, Conductur, | 


brought it out at a concert, Dec 11. 


—— 


styles of composition: } meant for 
acteptance by the fiiind in thosé brief, évanés: 
cent moments when the sense-charged sounds 


o- @ Ae a: \ 
‘¢ ’ "f@) ' 


aré fleetly passing through thé portais of the 
ear; should be obvious, direct and orderly. If 


a word or a phase énters out of séason or out of 


sequeiice, it deranges all the march and train 
of thought and bewilders the listenér, 


whd is thus compelled to do severd 


things at oncereceive irregularly presented 


thotights, readjust theni in theit propér félation- 

ships, and yet all the whilé be receiving, or at- | 
tempting to receive, still othér thoughts, dtriv: | 
ing without pause or relaxation of pace. As an 
inevitable consequence, either thé ¢onftusidn | 
must bé let go unchallenged and welcoine Te-- 
served for the systematic presentments, or ¢'se_ 
attention must be given to the former, While the | 
latter are let go by in a happy confidence that. 


all may somehow bé made right afterward. 


But, as & fact, there is no comprortrise possible 
nor sey future adjustiherit, and both speaker 
for suffer through the imperfection of. 


and audi 
e result, 
But when one learns through the eye, such 


care and system are not esséntial, although they — 


are advantageous: The reader can arrest his 


progress when hé chooses, and for such tine ay. 
S; Ne Ca pause, 
reflect, examine and decide; if is how less the 

or than Himself who igs master of the situd-— 
tion, and he has absolttte power to “hold ths 


he chooses; he can turn back, feréad 
Writer than 


fleot angel fast until he bless” hii: Itis per- 
haps even well for the writer 80 tO construct 
occasional important passages that the reader 
90s Fee geomet B oer oyet them, and thay hele 
. 4 pur § Hus be more slowly an 
surely impréssed. ” : 7 : 
Just here seems to lié thé gist of thé dis- 
cement about Brahms. On thé one sidé 
are the listeners—éven the experienced and edu- 
cated ones—who, as they héar his symphonies 
go by them, become dazed and wearted, of, if 
ey are not over conscientious in their desire 


and effort to do him jus s are contented to | 


’ 


seize what they can and let the rest go, wonder- | 
what this neans and how that cathe there, | 


little r 
On the other side aré thé stt 


down at desk or pia 
wor 


and, perhaps, finally regaraify thé 1 
than ceed: si a Yan 


f cert room, but to which her 
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pies 
spite Of indIs 
evident oar 


ene 


whick 


in. 


thong a 
symphony, brilliant; logical, réady if 
stant of apprehension by thé ear 
immediate and constant admifta 
resuited. But now the 
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rs gy a eth 
n bette 
The. Tate 
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‘bhe other instrimental nutibel 
giel’s emphatic but rather agoniy 


overture, and a charming 


Dvorak, new to Boston, builé up on sii 

| peed, themes, worked ont with oF inalit 
ectiveness and an elaboration which 

rather fo beautify and inspirit than 

and make ugly, ard having some 


and almost ste 


cipal airs which are no 


interest as tia 


Slavonic 
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j/given upon the horn, and then beanti- 
~ fully reproduced upon the wood wind. Its 


: | : ———=|marked rhythm and strange figures 

| | : Try | are almost continually present, and the subsequent 
CHRISTMA 4 interweaving of a second theme of much beauty 
| ; Upon the ’cellos, is both ingenious and attractive. 
| % | The tranquil close suggests the manner in which the 
| SUCCESSFUL PRESENTATION OF composer ended his third symphony. The rondo 
_ BRAHMS’ SYMPHONY INF MINOR. giocoso with which Brahms here replaces the scherzo 
(the composer seems bent on setting aside the 


THE SYMPHONY oO i » | regular scherzo altogether in his symphonies) is 
NCERT — “ANTIGONE bright and dashing enough, and its theme is @ very | 


GIVEN BY THE APOLLO CLUB—HOME AND marked one, beginning with a tune running along by _ 


FOREIGN MUSICAL NOTES. regular degrees (conjunct movement) and then | 
Spite of many other excellent features the Brahms making a wild leap into the depths an@ bringing up | 
symphony in E minor was the chief point of interest || on a note ot great force. Yet after all the movement | 
both to eulogists and detractors at the symphony | seems trivial compared with the rest, and its oddity | 
concert last Thursday, and this was most natural, | and bizarrerie pall after a very little. | 
for the work of a man who has the most hearty en- The last movement is one that brings the critics by 
dorsement of Schumann, Hiller and others almost | the ears. Brahms has a great leaning towards sym- 
equally great demands our respectful attention and | phonic and orchestral variations and has evidently 
study whatever we may conclude about it. The | determined to imitate Beethoven by winding up with 
fact that at a first hearing certain parts | a grand series of such variations. It is, however, 
scem uncouth and others pedantic must also equally evident that he hes not quite reached the 
be regarded with caution, for Beethoven | Beethoven level. The theme itself, which is varied 
| during his lifetime {was roundly reproached with Some twenty-four times, is even plainer than the one 
|| “adding difficulty to difficulty merely for the sake | inthe finale ofthe ninth symphony ; it isa succession of 
of difficulty,” and with being very artificial in his dis- | equal notes in scale form with an imperfect cadence as 
plays of learning. Therefore, even what may be f close; anything simpler cannot be imagined. From 
written after a study of the score may be only a | these eight bars comes all the rest of the work. The 
record of impressions which may alter with better | theme is called a passacaglia, but it has none of the 
acquaintance with the form and contents of the ‘rythmic force and pomp of the old dance form; and 
work. apropos of that we must protest against the mean- | 
It is not a heavily scored symphony. The first ing ot the word as given by very many critics, | 
two movements employ only the regular instruments, © who derive it from “passer,”’-“‘calle”’—to run along 
but in the third and fourth one finds contrabassoon, the streets. When we remember that the Passga- 
an extra kettledruam (timpani giving tonic, dominant |; Caglia was dancec in a most, majestic manner 
and sub-dominant), Piccolo, triangle and trombones. | by the Spanish grandees in full costume we 
The contrabassoon is not given any especial promi- | readily see that the derivation is prob- 
hence, but is used in Brahms’ manner, alternately to j ably a false one. It is much more 
of the contra-. likely that the term came from ‘“*passo callo”—the 
or to give a solid foundation bass to wood | “‘cock’s step,” and the lofty tread of the dancers and 
wina phrases. The first movement is a wonderful | the marked rhythmic effects, full of pomposity, make 
example of true Symphonic development, although this explanation quite tenable. Be this as it may, 
we scarcely admire the progression directly from the | the last movement of the symphony remains an am- 
themes into the development, without repetitions | bitious attempt, rather than an attainment. That it 
Beethoven used this form in his ninth Symphony, | shows us Brahms in all his learning, with ali his 
but it rarely seems advisable, since the repetition o¢ | wonderful orchestral skill, and gives many ex amples 
themes allows the auditor to fix them more firmly in | of ingenuity, goes without saying, but. 
his mind before the intricacies of the development | Brahms has attempted too much, just as Raff 
aré reached, and thereby to understand it. attempts too littlein his finales. It is true that good 
‘More thoroughly. The first subject (announced at | symphonic finales are especially rare even among the 
‘ the very beginning) is an odd one, in short skips, | greatest composers, but this bold venture to rein 
and the figures, of only two notes each, on which it | duce that which only Beethoven successiully accom- 
is founded, play almcst as important a part in the | plished, seems to have added only a partial succes 
development as the famous four-note figure in | to the short list. 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony, but one cannot help| Mr. Gericke’s reading of the work may be taken 
Wishing it were treated with the clearness of the | as one of authority, for he isa friend of the com. 
latter work. Nevertheless, it is a great and truly | poser, is conversant with his intentions, and goes 
‘ymphonic movement. The andante is the finest | into the task con amore. ,The training of the 
Movement of the work. It has a chief theme, | orchestra in the difficult work has been zealously 
Almost Slavonic in its quaintness, which is at once | pursued, and the result was a generally commendable 
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| one ‘in the performance of Thursday nig 
The intricate variations ‘were’ "made ‘clear’ 
any attentive auditor, and the “brassea. | 
cially the trombones) came out royally | PRR GON wat Nini’ xcs forests rarer re 
in this movement. In thethird movement the sfof- || MAMAEte 2 WAEVWER AUIS WELT | Italian, an other side nothing, || set of inost intricate Variatior 
zandissimo notes might have been given with mc ee tang wt Pe ie . a aa hs epee ak POS A ah 110 @tas 
suddenness and power, but the andante movement |} 
was perfection itself. The horn was magnificently } [WW 
played, and so were the clarinets and bassoons, im |} te 
the first subject, while the ’cellos gave their the a et 
with much beauty and clearness. The intertwini | ; 
| of the two themes, a very intricate passage, was most | 
a be actotet. “ent “a New Brahms Symphony Presented 
Madame Fursch-Madi was the soloist, and she | 4 
sang like the great dramatic soprano that she i to a Boston Audience, 
Her rendering of Gounod’s “Plus grand dans so 
obscurite’’ was by turns lofty and tender, and th 
breadth with which she invested the romance fro 
Massenet’s Herodiade was equally commendabl 
Such a superb performance could not fail to awake 
enthusiasm, and the singer received recall after 
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Symphony Concert. 


| ; the ; ding frame fi ny yee nerd nitions of tr ea t 

; enough, go across ‘| yet fortunately not oppressive, Boe 
ee i 'd Isold ‘ ie ore. wae ? ie, work by ees 
| y aud love Beet iavonic rhapsody, whie 
‘| ious and defightial. — fResh, ingen- { 


or perhaps it would | lt leads oif with the simplest of themesim 
1 to speak of it as an , ‘he Simplest of ways. and then woes on" 
and that in Me own day and - #fowing and xrowing, mntil 


for many days afterward his writings climax ina whirlwind of seed trot sta. f 


were not accepted as either cl * pest of sound, A similar use is m: ‘ 
able. And by a paralle) ] second theme, which is more pastoral in its | 
ment the present students, an cast; and alter the episodes of excitement 
Brahms make haste to have had their course, the whole sinks into. 
] 4 auiet as peaceful as that whence it came 

The reading of these two work ‘ 


f 


With a New Slavonic Rhapsody 
by Dvorak. 


auditor of tod 
Satisfa 


recall. ; 

Dvorak’s Slavonic Rhapsody was unlike the Hun- 
garian rhapsodies, for it did not end with a tumultu- 
ous and frenzied friska, and its themes were more 


Since James Parton—it was he, was it 
not?—wrote that essay about ‘Will the 
Coming Man Drink Wine?” there has been 
continuous curiosity as to the probable at. 
titude of that prospective individual tow- | 


a sary wood ays 
-SIDIC, Dethaps. ut w 
about Brahwe. if 
presented iast nigi; 
Loston, as the eleve 
concert, be uw fair 

of work? 


8 was charm- 


ing in smoothness and animated in the 


Massenet’s 


iu French a 
Fursch-Madi, — 
anda rendered them 
{ vocalization and of 
Aithough both her 
é familar, she was 
getically sum. 


@ thr 
conventional than usual. Nevertheless, it had plenty rough 


of startling syncopations, the usual amount of bass 
drum and cymbals, and was exciting and 
attractive as this school of compositions 
generally are. The concert began with 
a good performance of Bargiel’s overture 
to Medea, and we were delighted to see the enthus- 
iasm with which Mr. Gericke was greeted on his 
return to the conductor’s stand after his short. illness. 
He deserves it, tor there is not hisequal as a leader 


ard a good nvany other things in regard 8 | : and then to cacy of scientific 

which we fellows of the present day are) ; ems to reach the 

rather inclined to “hedge.”” We really do) ‘ Bee Greta hs f complication, and to’ d 

not like them very well—perhaps we do- i and e which oa fluctuations 

noteven like them at all; but we do not Psi Wig Sb Fe IR rie ny 

exactly take tothe idea that the gentle but which even tie ear 1s bedecked with 

mun whois now approaching us from the un- 6 apprehend until ly took down, and 

known '\by a route and at a pace which are erhaps not always | d to leave to its 
Swe of UE - One must bo re- | very handsome | 

equally mysterious, shall disapprove of | having the well-formed theme 

old fogies, who have been left bebind in pa gp from. him even as it is given, rent. 

that march of events which has simply 3 as if imared and tossed to and froconfusedly, | 

been hurrying along in order to meet him ig and y to display a mastery over it, 


| : : e's le must give I 
$ : r oing to like a) , up what he has hithert 
within several hundred miles, and what the orches Ha ohy wovatieens eS ae fe ace that we considered a natural and prover regard for. 


tra is he has made it. . felt it was fore-destined to be admired; and ane Ohenness and ease as the tirst merits — 
Next Saturday comes the ever-beautiful Fifth : if he is to pooh-pooh it, we would like to be 


<j t is almost impossibl 

repared to say that we always were cer- ~y J mposs1bie not to believe that 
Symphony of Beethoven, the most symmetrical of | fait would never do. Atthe same time, rahins does a good deal just : 

all symp honies. } we all want to keep abreast of our own gen: For the Sake of Odaity, 


—— eration and not incur a present charge ol and smashes standard 
. 4 ° wnie? " s : of pre- ’ ar rh yth ms and con- 
Many inquiries have been made as to why || singuiarity for the possible praise trives innovations nerely to be different 


| Music Hall is allowed to be disfigured as it 1s || Bclence by-and-by, from other people. For no important gl a oh At acre 
° rtant pur- 


. y » j ‘ t least the r ‘yeu lz . ~ 

and has been for months by the unsightly Yor instance, what some of usa egular date on account of the Christmas holi-. 
would like an assurance about, is whether pose of art can be served by devices which | “4ys. The audience was large, though lacking a 

Seldom result in anything but a check in 


construction of rough boards back of and, ranc dag 
that coming man willlike Brahm’'s music. | “4 | little its customary size. The programme was as- 
ec yo Pipeapendy anda jar on the ear, The | follows: W. Bargiel, Overture (Medea); Oh. 
we ~ o a momentary surprise would sea, GeuUncd, Aria (Lu Reine de Saba); A. Dvorak, 
Ougitatthe cost of the dis. Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 1, op. 45 (first time); J. 


~—— ~~ = 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


Symphony Concert. Jornahy ioe 
The regular Symphony concert was given in 


- eS oH a = = 
Sat. 2 tA ree ee e eee tea See Ea TS, 


the stage. The situation may be ( ! 
above And likewise what processes of adaptation | 


med up as follows: Mr. Gericke dis- 
covered that all the artists and musical peo- || and moditication it will be necessary for | 
the race to undergo in order that he may | 


have pronounced Music Hall a per- | f! 
ple who have p like it, Perhaps the latter is the more 


a ” gig adn : - 
Yi CAA le eS ee OSes 


, w nothing about the matter. He de- | . 

clea that a sounding board was a necessity. || make it conuect itself with so many got ‘ ene wine it-Das coased, Ligewnet : 

J lems of philosophy, ethnology, vita! ©co : ene ic » i goa eave this symphony ) db <4 in ¢ irinor, No, 4, op. 98 (first time) ; 

sociated, his will was law. Board fences , ts Cadiny as it has bad .) 5001s me, Fursch-Madi. The eo 

were put ap and taken down at his dictation. aoe oe the oe as ee oe ih | oe Od wet 4 mene: it has been heard tie et. 

WROD LO OUTS OUG WItD TATOOS OT et ette 7 cellent construction and orl : 

| shaped sounding board, itis aid, and itis more } all og when to nee: , anes ~ gaa | ers have had: great drilling in it and thas ‘ Fursch-Madi, who followed with two selec- 
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, , Spirit in their . wi senet Romance, was enthusiastically re- 

| atthe grand Beethoven statue was | ing? | uk work, responding in- re- 

| a araanaectt to the hall, Untortunately, Mr. | those of metropolitan education alone | stantly to direction and meeting readily ceived. ter clear, bright voice won renewed 
} ‘tic. bis | | tie the composer's treat ~»| ration for the delicate shading of expressionand | 

ud so a board screen has been built in | also—understand thas the once tert! atten . eatment If, then and” 
front of the statue, for fear that some stray at And kn —— | a ee listener did not? the perfect enunciation that characterize he # : 

- As Mr. Gericke is employed by Mr. Ka aan teehee inet ! 
Higginson and as Mr. Higginson 1s to all in- | ble } . thedeélivery, .. * 7# | 
| tents and purposes the Music Hall corporae- ft ¢ a ‘ : + f AF gt bead phot is Net OY: | 
' tion, 1t will be seen that the conduct of mat- Startling, buteven by s By ie | 
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dect auditorium for over ® quarter of & oe. | serious question of all, because we can ‘turbance and confusion which continue’ Massenet Romance (Herodiade); Joh. Brahms, 
: : 
In this as in all other matters with which he een OS Pa eceu yy Rte Che names. ve . 
He has not fully decided about the present hon to Dares Oud WIG JARDIOL OF TOP as | Drees it ot fused. aud weatrine nade a very interesting introduction with its ex- 
| than likely he will get it. There 1s a general } or Stee ene p orpes—20t | Showed contidence, comprehension and a tions, the Gounod aria and the Mas- | 
Gericke does not appear to share in this opine |} but they of long rural seclusion | vat hout embarrassment the irregula calls at the close of her solos and renewed admi- | 
sound waves should be lostto Mr. Gericke’s singiog. The Dvorak rhapsody was the 
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: Boston Symphony Concert. 
The eleventh concért of the 


3 


audience was not a large one, owing, probably, to the 
change from the usual night. The performances opened 
with an excellent interpretation of 
written and thoughtful “Medea” overture. There were 
two novelties on the programme, one a Slavonic Rhap- 
sody, by Dvirak, and the other Brahma’s fourth sym. 
phony. The former isa brilllant, strongly-individual 
ized and interesting composition, stirring and pleasing 
in effect, and scored for the orchestra with great rich- 
ness and power. Its melodies are fresh and inspiriting, 
and, towards the end of the work, two of the leading 
themes are blended with del‘ghtful skill, The Brahms 
symphony 1s, as a whole, the most noteworthy of the 
Compaeers efforts in that fleld. represented by the 
work. 

contains some of the most gracetul, fluent and clear 
symphony writing that the composer has hitherto pro- 
duced. The calm, casy flow, ihe refined warmth of 
sentiment, and the beautiful tone-color of this portion 
of the work, charmed as much as they surprised. Of 
course, there was enough and to spare ot ingenious 
counterpoint, single and double, but 
obtrusive, but fell naturally into its proper place and 
achieved its proper purpose, delighting instead of be. 
fogging its he&reis. The slow movement 1s still more 
admirable; its motives are refined and tender, andian ex- 
quisitely pure and poetic sentiment pervades it. The in- 
strumentation is lovely, and there isa depth of genuine 


feeling and an absence of pedantry in the movement. 


that we very rarely find in Brahms. In brief, the first 
half of the symphony ts masterly and beautiful. The 
rest, however, we cannot praise as unreservedly. The 
scherzo,—in two-four time,—is dry and hard, and 
abounds in these eccentricties of cross-rhythms and of 
ingenious devices of harmony in which the composer is 
80 fond of indulging at the expense of clearness of 
meaning and artistic grace of effect... The finale, mainly 
a series of variations upon a brief theme, leit us wholly 
perplexed regarding the composer’s intention. It is 
labored but indefinite; learned but unmeaning, and 
Without a ray of clearness, beauty or impressiveness. 
In it the composer’s pedantry runs riot without achiev- 
ing any results admirable in proportion to the effort 
made. It has, however, the merit of comparative bre- 
vily, and the listener has scarcely time to fal} asleep be. 
fore the tangled and wearisome contrapuntal étriving 
is over. The soloist was Madaia Fnrsch-Madi, who 
sang an air from Gounod’s “La Reine de Saba,” and a 
romance from Massenet’s ‘‘Herodilade,” in which she 
has been heard here before, on the same concert stage. 
They were sung with much dramatic force, though per- 
haps somewhat too éxplosively whena high note was 
to be reached. The voice of the artist sounded worn 
and hollow at times, but her phrasing was clear and 
her efforts were effective as exemplifications of a good 
school of operatic Singing. She was applauded and ree 
called. For the next concert the programme will be: 
Overture, “Athalie,” Mendelssohn; Suite in D, by J. 8. 
Bach; Adagio from Quintet in Gminor, by Mozart 
(played by full string orchestra), and the Beethoven "g 
U-minor 8ymphony. 


< On Thursday evening, at the eleventh concert, 
“ anew Brahms symphony, No. 4 in K-minor, was 
roduced, and Mme. Fursch-Madi was the soloist. 
= Vespite the saucy doubts and fears which refuse 
, to be dispelled when we try to respect Brahms as 
the leading composer of the century, we find his 
new symphony a noble work. We have only the 
Space at our disposal to say a few words regard- 
ing the chief features of the concert, but we 
Should not forget to pay a passing tribute to the 
singing of Mme. Fursch-Madi, who rendered her 
selections from Massenet and Gounod with all 
the artistic earnestness and breadth of style which 
are alone sufficient to account for the world-wide 
fame that she 80 deservedly enjoys. 
At the next concert Beethoven’s C-minor sym- 


soloist. 


Boston Symphony Or.] ¢ 
chestra was given at Mu:ic Hall on Thursday. The} - 
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Bargiel’sa solidly-f 


The opening movement is full of Charm, and. 


ere it was not. 


_ New Symphony by Brahm: ee 

AO 

| The Symphony Concert. 

The programme of the eleventh ox icert | 
Thursday evening was: i “ae 
W. Bargiel. Overture. edea.) ret. 
Ch. Gounod, Aria (La Reine de Saba.) ei 
A. Dvorak, Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 1, op. 
as (First time.) 1 

J. Massenet, Romance, (Herodiadé.) ~ a 
Joh. Brahms. Symphony in E minor, No. tL, o 

Allegro non " glostoae. dante ; 


— 


ato.—Allegro giostoso.—Allegro ener 

gico e passionato, (First time.) 

At last the newsymphony. We have hear 3 
it three times (including the two rehearsals pi oe 
formances), and found it more interesti g and 
more transparent with each repetition. The 
work seems to have been written at a time when” 
the composer was possessed of more tha n his 
usual serenity: there is hardly a phrase in ittha Es 
indicates any departure from that refined 
placidity of expression which has come to be aa 
sociated with Brahms. Yet, if it can be said 


that Brahms shows any emotion whatever in his 


a a mm <) 
ney 
ee. 


larger orchestral works that quality, or nat 


Stands for it, is discernible at intervals during 
the evolution of the first movement, while fhe 
andante by its chaste beauty ot expression quite 
converts one to the belief that Brahms might be 
always sunny and delightful if he would cease” 
being so much of « pedant. 
written with the usual four movements, it being 
individualized by the substitution of a rondo for 
the usual scherzo, while a series of tions 
on an old dance ferm, the acaglia, 
makes the finale. The thematic material in th be 
first movement is repressed rather than elabo- 
rated, and we do not remember to hayes en, 
with our ears, a clearer expression of the sci nce 
of symphonic writing than is here cont ined. 
But its calm level and utter complacency m: y at 
first disquiet the listener, who will turn trom it, 
a3 is the fashion with some hectic souls, ag only 
another expression of unsympathetic m mat-— 
ics. The andante, while making continuous 
repose of the compeser, so well establish din 
the allegro, is a charming orchestral picture. 
The pensive theme is beautifully scored, its vari- 
ous modifications being expressed by the we od- 
wind and horns, and less emphatically by the : 
Strings, with almost grave beanty. Wie, sss: 
The third movement is a lapse into rience, a 
scherzo is necessary at such a time to a mal | OF 
Brakms’s mood. The fourth movement ig in the 
variation form, and though an evidence of con- 
summate skill is wearying, and is not likely to 
be imitated by the youths of the period who are 
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‘seeking new models upon which to found their 


style. Beethoven, even, was not always success 
ful in this form, while with Brahms it | $8 COR 
stant menace to his acquiring those more mor 
attributes of style and expression, the | 
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i OS iy + | Slavonic Rhapsod , No. 1 OP BOs SS 
perfect con- | ;  nirst me.) _ ic, PUES 
Romance, ‘‘Herodiade..............Ma 
Symphony in E minor, No. 4, op. 98. ... .Brahy 

Allegro non troppo.—Andante moderat 
Allegro giostoso.—Allegro energic 
passionato.— | 
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nce displayed on the part of both players and 
ductor, and the orchestra has placed no more | 
Mlustrious achievement to its credit than this | 
‘ideal performance of the E minor symphony of | 
abms. Tho ‘’Medea’”’ overture is well known | 
| deserves its place in the standard repertoire. 
“The new rhapsody by Dvorak is characteristic © 
‘of the Bohemian master, both in matter and 
‘treatment. It is as freely written as the Sla-— 
‘von eD snces, which first introduced him in our 
“concert rooms, and has even greater scope and 
effect. It was played brilliantly. Mme. Fursch- 


bass drum once in a while is pleasing, 
symphony concert, especially when: 

fire of the Slavonic rhythm. be, ee 

(First time.) The new symphony by Brahms, in Em nor, 

Soloist—Mme. Fursch-Madi, formed the conclusion of a brilliant and interest- 

We are glad to have a satisfactory record to || ing programme. Opinions are said to differ 

make of the eleventh Symphony concert, which | materially as to the value of this work; to us, at 

was given in Music Hall Jast night; a record that | any rate, it seems to be unequal, the first two. 

was satisfactory in every respect, and more than | movements being the best and the last two, 

satisfactory inmany. Mr. Gericke had recovered j especially the third, the weakest. The fitst mov. aa 

from his indisposition, and took his place, amid || ment is elaborated from a principal theme, given 

| hearty applause, at a music stand decked with || out by the first violins, and remarkable for beauty 
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“Madi sang the arias. Both are familiar, but the | 
‘dramatic style of the singer and her magnetic 
‘manner are calculated to endow them with new | 
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flowers. The programme that he was about to 


lead was one of unusual interest. Mme. Fursch- | 


Madi was to sing two arias, and the fourth 
symphony of Brahms—a novelty in Boston—was to 


be played. Aside from this, the numbers of the | 


programme represented three very distinct styles 


of music, and the resulting contrasts served to | | —™ 
| end of the movement, and produces all the more | 
| effect, as it is unexpected. The second movement | 


keep the musical interest alive. ' 
Tirst came the overture to “Medea” by Bargiel, 


perhaps the best known composition of this worthy | 


contemporary; it is a delightful piece, although 
some sour critic might perhaps say that the story 


of “Medea” demanded music more stern and less 
tuneful. Be this as it may, the excellent work of _ 


the orchestra and the intelligent leading of Mr. 


Gericke lent an even unusual charm to music © 


that is in itself particularly pleasing. 


if the French school is ever to have a fair and | 


considerate hearing at the Symphony concerts, 


Mme. Fursch-Madi may lay claim to any credit that | 
is due for that fact. She sang twice, and each | 
_ time selected an aria by a living French composer, 


and each of these arias represented a different 
branch of French composition—the aria by Gounod, 
from “La Reine de Saba,” the more Italian branch 
of the French dramatic scnool, s6-to speak; the’ 
aria by Massenet, the most advanced of the writ- 


ings by younger men. The first selection had by 


far the most telling effect on the audience, 
and contained, perhaps, more musical thought, 
worked up in a broader way, than the second. It 
was sung with that admirably correct intonation, 


that intelligent, inspired rendering, that true | 
| following programme: | 
pectfrom so great an artist as Mme. Kursch- | 
Madi, and, as we have said before, stirred the | 
audience to its very depths, and made a double | 
recall of the artist imperative. The aria by Mas- | 


dramatic instinct, that we are accustomed: to ex- 


senet was more a simple expression of pas- 
sion, without many varying emotions, 
decked out, as only a Frenchman can do it, with 
allthe graces and charms of orchestration that 
fancy can suggest; but it lacked the breadth and 
dramatic fervor of the aria by Gounod, and evi- 
dently did not appeal sq, much to the audience. 
Before going any further, let us thank Mme. 
Fursch-Madi for her graceful recognition of 
French composers, and her. loyalty to the nation | 
which has witnessed so many of her triumphs, | 
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dances, was re 


Dvorak, the ae of the celebrated Slavonic i. 


tedin the third place on the 


_ Programme by a Slavonic rhapsody, new to Bos- 


4 and originality; in itself it contains the germs of 


nearly all the different motives of the first moye- 
ment, whether they appear unchanged, or in- 


| verted, or lengthened. The tempo is a very steady 


allegro, and continues thus till near the end of the 


movement, when it gradually becomes more rapid 


and leads toa very brilliant climax which forms the 


seoms the best of the symphony; it is based on a 
theme first given to the horns, and then taken up 
by the w ood wind in addition; itis full of poetry 
and refined and delicate effects, and some of the 
harmonies are deliciously fresh and effective, 
without oveistepping the limits of good taste. 
The third movement seems to depend more on 
mere ingenuity in the use of rhythms and the treat- 
ment of thé orchestra than on genuine musical 
inspiration; in spite vf the finish and fire with 
which it was played, it failed to carry away the 
public, and elicited but scant applause. Of the 


| last movement it is difficult to say anything defi- 


nite; even aftera thira hearing it leaves a vague- 
ness in one’s mind which is not removed by the 
beauties of certain passages, especially the choral- 
like strains of the trombones. The work, as a 
whole, is a deep one, and deeply interesting, even 


\ 


‘ 


where it fails to please, and it goes without saying — 


that it brings into play all the skill in instrumenta- 


tion and all the resources of counterpoint of | 


which Brahms is so great and recognized a 


master. 


On Saturday, Jan. 1, we shall listen to the 
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‘all string orchestra.) ) 
Syrophony in C minor, No. 6, op. 67... Beethoven 
Allegro con brio. Aneauee con moto—allegro; 
allegro. \. 


(ONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67. 
n brio... Andante con moto .— 


llegro.— 
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(FULL STRING ORCHESTRA. ) 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE, AIR, GAVOTTE, BOURREE AND 


GIGUE. 
Allegro con brio...Andante con moto — 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67. 
Allegro; Allegro. 


ADAGIO from QUINTET in G minor. 


SUITE in D major, 


OVE 
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Mr. Gericke’s Pro- Pe 
gsrammes—His Persistency. » but to~be attuner 
3 | its perpetuation within ourselyes we shov 
possess that catholicity of temper wl ch co 
with an understanding of other styles ¢ 
phrases. Not only is such a thing needfu 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, _ 
To close the first half of the series of Syim- | 
phony Concerts for 1886-87, this programme Was thin who seeks himself the broadest culture. } 


played on Saturday evening: ie | a8 a business consideration, it is perfect fo 1 be : 
ao ocrge peg Overture. (Athalieé,) The performance of the orchestra at the ¢ 
oh. Seb. Bach, Suite in D major, cert of Saturday night was superb at eve 


Overture, Air, Gavotte, f Pritr’ 3 
Bourree and Gigue. point. We never heard the Athalie ove 


W. A. Mozart. Adagio from Quintet in @ | before, as it ought to be. In the suite here W 

minor. (Full String Or- | a perfect compliance with Bach’s ma ', 50 

chestra.) of the effects produced by the first vio is in 1 

L. y. Beethoven. Symphony in C minor, No. | overture exceeded anything we have heard ff 

5, Op. 67, them, and the clearness with which the mel 

Place Mendelssohn after Beethoven and the by the double bassos was enunciated, the wh 
chronological sequence of the four composers | orchestra being in resolute motion, told ¢ new of. 
represented by the programme would be shown. Mr. Gericke’s extraordinary control over ine = 
An eminently proper programme one would say | vidual parts of the band. ca 
who adhered Strictly to the traditions of the The performance of the Mozart adagio was an 
school that counts as musie makers only such as { evidence of consummate training, but no less ‘* 
were born tributary to the Rhine, and the more monument of Mr. Gericke’s adherence to a rast | 
vidical adjudicator, considering the presence of hobby. No such glaring and rapturous playing” 
the Fifth Symphony, offers his protest very un- § of a Beethoven Symphony has ever bee - Sh wi 
willingly. Yet Mr. Henschel never found it | jy Boston. The reading did not agree with Me. 
hecessary to narrow the circumference of his Gericke’s own oné year ago, but what mat 
orchestral vision when he played this greatest of | ter if it brought the great man nearer toy mS 
ha hla and another failure on Mr. Ger- and made us feel his pulse the warmer and hi ‘ 
citadel of Germante lore, though it te ao hen | sxandeur the mightier, Mr. Gerleke seemed fal 
sa OFS, THOUGH If be so ino] drop the question of tempo in the first two and ° 


(at reed re Riper ss point out, nf me = 1 — ' J last movements, and to consult only the present 
; S@asc ta ‘ . nes- i. ne a 
eason 1s gone, and our only orches impulse. Accordingly the andante was_ 


tral conductor st: ; f indiffer ers 
a oe ape rs a a x - prsnchece bie somewhat slower than before, while the quality 
ous cla rains 1@ nar SS gees: Bites’ 
have ng of imagination brought to bear on th LCTOS 
and perverse monotony of his programmes, as oie 5! ty the allegro ( 
_Was the case two years ago, when after a fair gave them new meaning and produced a } se ini 
tial, and much exercise of patience on the part | ly inspiring result. It was @ peformance sit a 
of friendly-disposed critics, it appeared how ex- | ®©ly noble from its artistic side, and wholly fin 
tremely biased and provincial our new condac- | 28 an expression of techique. Mr. Gerie a 
tor was. The exceptions to the above manifest- | Mr. Seidl have evidently shaken hands overt 
ed thus far during this his third season are his | Beethoven scorer, and we hope the shades of 
. . ; wee 
performance of three compositions by native | W. Thayer on the possible imprecations ot Sit 
writers, and for this we thank him; but instead | George Grove will not detain them. The next 
of Sullivan, Massenet or Tschaiowsky, we are | programine with Fritz Giese as soloist is: 
given augmented string quartets by Mozart, } Berlioz, overture, (Carnival in Rome 3) Vie x- 
While the brotherhood of less known writers, be § temps, concerto for violoncello; Fr. Liszt, aun- 


they French, Spanish or Indian, which Mr. Van § garian Khapsody, No. 1, in F. major; Rob, 
der Stucken so successfully exhumes, are entire- # Schumann, symphony in D minor, — a 
ly ignored; so far even St. Saens, who is the 
Frenchman of the present. one might expect @ 1 It is odd to have a sudden reminiscence of a 
Viennese to accept, has had to creep into the sunny afternoon in Innsbruck, crop up by 
Boston symphony concerts on a sextet written due and logical process of a thought, ona 
for chamber music performance, though it does hideously dull and dreary afternoon in Boston, 
call for a trumpet, which is Strictly an orches- || is itnot? Yet as the Lookout was takin a 
t nt. Even Gade and Svensden are hasty bit of the symphony rehearsal on Friday 
forsaken, et : ‘last, what should . - — pear it tha 
We wonld withhold. ‘i if our orches- | dear old German lady, witha broad white 
conce | gin stati aiece reel _kerchief spread over her lap, knitting away 
| IE * ~ in peace and comfort while Mr. Gericke’s men 


e 
+ 
vy 
e* 


« nati a 
ai ety. 
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“were playing the gavotte.of Bach. And then_ 
‘there came to mind that long-past day, with 
the sun shining through the trees of the Hof- 
_garten, the children playing, the nurses chat- 
ting, and the pleasant-faced mothers 

g others busy with their work, as 

‘sat along the gravelled a//ées while the i: 
mental band was playing the waltzes of 
Strauss, the airs of _ and Mozart, or the. 
operatic fervors of Verdi, Meyerbeer and 
Bellini. That placid exile, following the habit . 
of long years at home, was weaving better | 
than her needles knew, .and giving back sweet 
hours of the indolent past.in the wintry work- | 
ing day of present New England. 
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Miusic in Boston. 


Boston, January 2 


‘ HE twelfth Symphony concert took place last evening at 
‘Music Hall, the program consisting of the following well-known, 


albeit always welcome, numbers: 


Overture, ** Athalie’’............ 
Suite, D major eseecee: ve 
Overture, air, gavotte 


Adagio from quintet in G minor ........... «.. 
Full string orchestra. 


Symphony, C minor, No.5,op. 67...... tah iis indo .+.... beethoven 
Owing to the inclement weather the audience at this concert was the small- 
est of the season thus far. Of the playing of the different numbers there is 
little to be said, as. it was of the best throughout. Bach and Beethoven 
‘carried off the honors as far as applause is concerned, and miradile dictu, the 
unheard of happened at the end of the symphony; the audience actually 
stopped putting on great coats and wraps and took their chance of catching 
the different suburban trains merely to recall Mr. Gericke. In cultured Bos- 
ton nobody ever seems to think it necessary to thank the conductor at the 
close of the concert, so that last night’s incident was quite overcoming. Of 
course it was the first day of the year, which for many means the renewal of 
good intentions, taken every year, to be sure, but somehow never carried out. 
Perhaps one of the ‘* intentions ’’ of Bostonians is to be more polite in the en- 
suing year. Be this as it may, Mr. Gericke certainly deserved the recognition 
accorded him, as the performance was excellent; although again it must be 
said that it is not always the deserving which is applauded at these concerts. 
Next week we are to have the * Carnival in Rome,” overture of Berlioz and 
Schumann’s D minor symphony, whilst Mr, Fritz Giese will be the soloist in 
Vieuxtemps’s concerto for vivloncello. Louis MAAS. 
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- Mozart Adagio, 


phony concert, t might be. called even an 


ideal programme. The “‘Athalie” overture, grand- 
ly played by the orchestra, made a stately open- 
ing and put one into just the mood for enjo; 


the Bach suite. ‘This suite is about the only one | 


of Bach’s that is played now-a-days (more is the 
pity); perhaps the only one the score of which is 
in good shape for performance. ‘The slow Air has 
often been given separately here, and has, more- 
over, been made familiar to the general pub- 
lic through Wilhelmj’s G-string perversion, 
for which misguided violinists seem to 
have a peculiar affection; the Gavotte, too, 
is heard now and then at concerts; but the other 
movements are given only seldom. ‘The delight of 
listening to as much of this fascinating old work 
as was given last Saturday evening was only al- 
loyed by a certain feeling of dismay at the inex- 
plicable omission of the second Gayotte. To omit. 
the alternativo of a Bach or Handel Gavotte, when 
the composer has written one, is very like giving 
_ & Beethoven Scherzo without the trio. It struck 
one with consternation, after the last chords 
of the Gavotte, to see the orchestra stop 
short, instead of going on -to that grand open- | 
ing figure of the alternativo, which a certain 
critic once compared to David dancing before the — 
Lord. The omission of one or two movements! 
from a suite is, in general, no very serious matter; 
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The next programme 


"Vieustemps, eoneer 
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‘cello; Liszt, Hungarian rhapsody in F, No.1; 
chumann, symphony in D minor, No. 4, “Mr, 
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| THE TWELPTH SYMPHONY CONCRI 
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the form of the suite has littie of that ‘organic ) 


quality of the lster sonata form, and a member or 
two can be lopped off without being missed. But i 
| the omission of a “second” Gavotte or Minuet is | 
: unpardonable, for this inyolyes ‘the. dismem. 
| berment of a perfectly definite and organic. 
dance-form, which consists of a first part, a 
second part, and then a repetition of the Ate 
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‘the fourth in unbroken strains, roseand swelled 
attain quite rans, which the orches ‘iaasei 


ike, ‘know Bach by his fugues and other org 
The~next programme will also be a standard | oles op by extracta from hig “Passion 


fee conumann uy actor sym ond pei oy extracts trom” ince 
oman Carnival” overture, 3 Liszt Hungarian | \oceas of the vic Rey i . 
rhapsody, and a Vietextemps violoncello con- fivoncaey, be v cae Fp Serer the 
certo, to be played by Mr. Giese. | man and 


ei 


one would. 


Berlioz’s |} joie an lou 
f 


| _. Rich in Melodies | 
~~ in which happiness and life abounded, he 


A (‘I ASSIC Al, | PROGRAM could compose strains which make the 
, y pbulse beat quick and the feet stir to keep 
| Chiles | pace, as well as those which impose 

| | solemnity or are tinge’ with deep emotion. 
4 To the uninstructed his fugues soon sound 
Performed at the Twelfth like ahurly-burly, and the dignity of the 
| greatest theine mer pe lost wg rbre in ee 

| eager voicings which repeat it and involve 

Symphony Concert. | o4. saisiia many natures might be oppressed 

by such serious passion as Bach’s great spirit 


sought. But the stir, the accent, the swing 
of the gayer movements of this suite, the 


: Beethoven, Bach, Mozart and Mendelssohn, Sustature ease of itsandante and the weight 
| of the overture ought to please whoever 
the Authors Interpreted. 


loves music for itself and is not prejudi: ed 
by an author’s name. The orchestra played 
all the movements well, and when the 
wits instruments rere erousnt a a 
oreground. as inthe iast movement an 
The Orchestra’s Work Declared in the overture, the audience felt the full 


, ‘ charm ard responded heartily. 
Signally Splendid. The third numver was the adagio from 


Mozart's chamber quintet in G minor, 
transferred by Mr. Gericke to his whole 
string force and by them performed witha 
After hearing such a performance of Bees unity of enunciation and of expression 


thoven’s fifth symphony as has just ended wae inseased the claim ren eaetens now 
vol assets--thna 1a 
the twelfth concert of the Boston orchestra, of strings that any orchestra in the country 


and been repaid by storms of applause, hun- possesses. On general principles, Mr. 
dreds of people must have woudered, as Gericke 18 wrong when he transcribesa 


they left the Music Hall, not only how any Sy gr ge “yet ee a pensar ae amen: 
al score, or when he magnities a chamber 
one can put Brahms on any plane near Bee- composition from its natural scale of four 


thoven, Dut also how Beethoven couldhave oy five equal single instruments to their 
ever been considered obscure, affected, and inassed representatives in a great orchestra 


an extremist. Of course, the present can With the further change of etfect caused by 


the addition of the double-bass, which has no 
-hever understand a distant past, any more , place in chamber music. 


| than itcan forecast a distant future; but In the former case there is almost no.ex- 
_ this symphony seems to us of today perfect, cuse to be offared ; because such perversions 


_ obvious, and sublime in every respect. are not only th bad taste, but they shut out 
from the places they usurp just s0 much 
It satisties them who demand learning | jnusic written for the orchestra, and leave 


and varied techuical power, while it has| a wrong impression which may at some 
something for the feelings of the simplest | time interfere with their own proper uncer- 


and plainest-listener. Even if one followed | 8tnding in some pianoforte recital. But 
this beautifully balanced and finely grad-/ hus present.d a word of favor may be 


uated performance without one notion of | found. Chamber concerts are not very 
the intricacies of combination, the cautious | accessible to the general public for 


calculations of effect and the wise develop. | psd Pg a ee “5 Pigg: bh 
ie ere, 
ment of means required in the author to jo¢ be largely attended, for the simple 


obtain the desired result from the given reason that while the average auditor 
mass of instruments, or of the sensitive- migittind two or three movements to his 


ness needed in the players’ responses to '28te, the generally quiet and philosophical 
: ede stvle of writing would be sure to weary 
the rapidly changing instructions of a deli- jim. So, as these Music Hall cancerts are 


cate and restiess leadership, he could not for those who have few, as well as for those 
help feeling even the ligbter variations of who have many, opportunities, it may be 
feeling included within the broad diver- 20t Quite unpardonable that some bils of 
gence3 of the tender andante and the mag- Chamber Music Should Appear 
nificent fervor of the allegros, The play- in them, if only these be in themselves 


ing, a8 has already been intimated, was sited to the larger treatment, which alone - 


very, very nobie, true and right,and worthy can make them audible in so vast a space, 
to be remembered as exemplifying the best’ The Mozart adagio of this programme has 
and highest type’ of sympbony renderings. continuity of idea and cleirness of form, 


Another most enjoyable number was the to~ether with sufficient power not to seem 
cond, which was the suite in D major, by inconsstent when its one violin is in- 
«ch, composed of an overture, a siow air, creased to fourteen. The playing was grat- 
often played as a sbort violin solo, and ifvingly exact in notes and emphasis, and 
: movements in dance measures, re- the united tone certainly gave at times a 
spectively called a gavotte, a bourree and, tichness and fulness beyond what the best 
¢ & @'gue, Not only would this music be de-| tive solo mstrumeuts could give in their 
hghtful by whatever name itshould chance| steatest strength, so that in respect of 
ieautiiul and impressive effect there was 


| more people in the audience than would naturally 
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quality, and of almost unvarying force an 
uigenvy. ln the robustness of its tone an 
1ts high emotional key it belongsin the 
same category as the last movements of the 
aympuedy. and makes a similar, though 
smaller, appeal to the feelings. But as the 
symphony is of prime importance, it would 
have bcea wiser to puta lighterand gayer 
overture in the first place, and then the be- 
ginning and the ending of the concert 
would have been absolutely dissimilar. 
The overture was richly filled out, and it 
wasadelixhtto hear the free, outspoken 
voices of the brass choir in the opening 
at eind, enooth. solid ne potent, 
®@ concert of next Saturday night w 
be another old-fashioned one — 5 i 
Carnival in Rome” overture, one of Liszt’s 
Hungarian rhapsedies (transcribed for or 
chestra), and_ the D-minor symphony ot 
See pba ners will be ope. solo num 
, 4 violincello concerto of Vieuxte 
which Mr. Giese wil! perform. aha 
Howarkp Matcom TIcKnor. 
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TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, | 

en >. de | is played, as it was Saturday, in a large hall bya | 
ge number of performers led by a conductor, it | 
loses, of course, its special characteristics and | 


o 


PROGRAMME. << 


Overture—‘‘Athalie”’ 

Suite in D major 
Overture, air, gavotte, bourrée and gigue. 

Adagio from ones in G minor 

n° _ (Full string orchestra.) 

Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67.. . Beethoven 
Allegro con brio. Andante con moto— 
allegro; allegro. 


Nothing more classical eould be imagined than 


mu for Racine’s tragedy of *Athalie’—. 
| full, large, rous, with something both 
| of the rite and the Calemron al in its” 


Mendelssohn | 


| lar 


doubt that Bach was a waster of the orchestra, as 
well as of every other branch of music. The old- 
fashioned gavotte, and bourrée and gigue seemed 
like some new dance forms, invented yesterday, 


| when touched by the exuberant fancy and deep 
| thought of the great master. No exceptionscan be 


taken to the way in which the suite was played; it 


was a serious, earnest effort, an attempt to do / 
full justice to the music, and an attempt that |. 


met with unqualified success. We have 
had occasion to notice before the sympathetic 
and intelligent conception which Mr. Gericke has 
of Bach, and this instance only confirms the good 


ay | opinion already formed. Before this, too, we 
OZ | 


have had occasion to speak of the unfortunate 
passion which seems to drive Mr. Gericke to give 


us chamber music with his orchestra; except in 
some very rare cases it is a mistake from almost 


every point of view. Chamber music is written 
for a limited number of players, for a small hall 
in which the delicate shades of expression can be 
heard, and to a certain extent the individuality 
of each player asserts itself; when chamber music 


, merits, but does not gain anything. All that can 


sible only for a good orchestra; it is in place only 


_ when all good orchestral music,ancient and modern, | 


es 


~ 


the programme with which Mr. Gericke chose to - : , : 
inaugurate the new year; Mendelssohn, Bach, 5 fore, was a disappointment as it was played on 
Mozart and Beethoven, the names themselves are | Saturday;its beauties, whenever they conld be at 


enough to give a concert a character of its own 


} 


has been played until people are tired of it. Thisis 
certainly not the case with the Symphony orches- 
tra. The adagio from a Mozart quintet, there- 


all perceived, appeared vague and unsatisfactory, 


without auy reference to the works. There were | 48 Something seen through a veil. 


be expected on the first day of the year, and, | 
although there was no soloist, they seemed to | 


| 


| 


Beethoven’s fifth symphony concluded the pro- 
gramme, and was listened to by the audience with 
an appreciative sympathy and enjoyment that it 


enjoy the concert quite as well, rather better, in- || did one’s heart good to see. Evidently, the sym- 


deed, than ual. Some years ago Mendelssohn’s 
overture to ‘‘Athalie’ used to be played more in 


} 


phony in C minor is a favorite in Boston, and this 
speaks well of Boston’s love of music. The per- 


Boston than it is now; and, although it is a well- \ formance of this symphony as a whole was good, 
worn work, it is always acceptable, especially || and no fault can be found with the way in which 
when it is as well played as it was last Saturday. || the first movement was played; both orchestra and 
It is not necessary to dwell here upon the beauties | conductor put in good, solid work which resulted 
‘in excellent effect. The beautiful and deeply 


of this composition; it is so well known, its form is 
50 correct and clear, it isso evenly-balanced a work, 
that it speaks for itself, without need of any in- 
terpreter. The playing of this overture was de- 


cidedly the best of the evening; the tempi were i 


correct, the conception was strong and noble, yet | 


_Yefined; in one word, the pertormance was worthy 
| of the work. 


The orchestra in John Seb. Bach’s time was a 
small affair compared with the modern orchestra, 


necessary to dispense with the services of more 


_ poetical second movement was steadily played, | | 
but in a way that seemed to us rather dry; there :_ 
| was a lack of romance about it that made it too | 
much like an everyday piece of music, instead » 


and in order to play the suite in D major it was | 


than one-third of the players. No composition 


| could be put to a severer test than to be played 
| With this small orchestra, directly after Men- 


delssohn’s overture with its comparatively elab- | 
orate instrumentation, and yet how well the suite 


_ Of Bach stood the test. Of course it depended for 


of one of the most exalted productions of the 
greatest musical mind. The playing of the last | 


| two movements was more satisfactory than that of 


the second, but, at times, the tones of the instrn- 
ments were forced and the intonation faulty. 
Next Saturday, the following programme will be 
played: 

Overture—‘‘Carnival in Rome’’.......... Berlioz 
Concerto for violoncello Vieuxtemps 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, in F major... . Liszt 
Symphony in D minor 

Soloist: Mr. Fritz Giese. 


| 


i 
} 
| 
| 


-Mozart ; be said in favor of it is that it is a clever feat, pos- | 
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8 | and unitation than on orchestral effects, pure and 


simple—and yet, no one who heard the suite could | 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches. | 


k place at Music Hall last night. The audience 
vie stein large, despite the unfavorable state of 
the weather. The opening selection was Mendelssobn’s 
‘Athalie” overture, which was broadly and clearly read 
and played. It was followed by Bach’s interesting and 
familiar suite In D-major, with its lovely andante and 


its quaintly stiff, old-fashioned, tuneful dance move. 


. This, too, was excellently performed. Then 
po the surpassingly tender and beautiful adagio» 
from Mozari’s string quintet in G-minor, played by the 
full string orchestra. This wonderful movement lost 
much of its fine, spirituality, delicacy, and ap- 
propriate color subjected to such treatment, while 
the impertinent and tasteless intrusion of the 
contrabassi into the score imparted a heavi- 
ness and a thickness to the music that er 
verted its composer’s manifest intention. hy 
works written as chamber music and so balanced as to 
produce their proper effect as such and as nothing else, 
should be given an orchestral form, surpasses compre. 
hension, especially as there is no dearth of fine music 
written expressly for the orchestra, and which fs con- 
demned to remain unheard. Tampering with Mozart 
after this fashion should be discouraged. As well add 
clarinets, trombones, bags tubas and all the other con 
comitants of modern musical noise to his sym- 


phonies, as a contrabass to one of his quin- 
fet adagios. The one liberty is no better and no 
worse than the other. If the season offered no oppor- 
tunities for hearing chamber music, there might be | 


some faint excuse, tasteless though it might be, to 
obtrude a distorted bit of chamber music into a sym.- 
phony programme; but as no such lack of chamber 
concerts exists, the proceeding which we censure is 
without palliation. The concert ended with Beethoven’s 
C-minor symphony, which was magnificently played 
throughout. We might perhaps object that the opening | 
notes were taken too deliberately and with too much 
emphasis. It is true that Beethoven said of them, 
‘That is how fate knocks at the door!” but we doubt if | 
he meant to suggest that “das Schicksal” intended to | 


break the door down. The andante was taken in | 


anadmirable tempo. The scherzo was also read in| 
excellent style. In the finale, however, we felt that 


too many liberties were taken with the time, and that [ 


after the impressive Opening phrase the pace dragged 
rather heavily at the sacrifice of somcthing of the 
brillilancy and fire of the movement. The orchestra ac- 
quitted itself in a faultless manner throughout; and 
the basses really distinguished themselves by 
the clearness and _ the crispness with which 
they did their work in the trio of the 
Scherzo. The performance was enthusiastically 
applauded; but we think, that on the whole, Mr. Ger- 
icke’s earlier reading of the symphony was stronger and 
more satisfying than was that of last night. The pro- 


~stamme for the next concert is: Overture, Carnival 
In Rome,” Berlioz; Concerto for Violoncello, Vieux- 


temps; Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, in F-major, Liszt; | 
and Schumann’s Symphony in D-minor. ‘The solois} | 


l 


will be Mr. Fritz Giese. 
Sek Rrereh Rant 4. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


As with a wasp, the power of the Symphony coneert 
last night was in its end. Not but that the earlier por- 


tion of the programme was up to the _ usual 


standard, but Mendelssohn’s Athalie Over- 


ture does not carry one very far, and the. 
Overture te Bach’s Suite in D major is rather learned than | 


inspiring. The dances which followed—without alle- 


monde courante, and sarabande, however, were attractive | 
and fihely Played, the air and gavotte being familiar to Co 
; 


the audience, and cordially received. 
The arrangement of the Mozart adagio, from the 
'G minor quintette, was gloriously played, and although 
We do not generally like to see arrangements usurping 


| Was given in Music Hall Saturday mght wit 


| the place of orchestral works, an exception may easily be 
{4 Made in favor of so charming a work, and one which dis. 
| Plays the strings so admirably. But the crowning glory of 


all the programme was the Beethoven, fifth symphony. 
It would be absurd to speak of the beauties of the work 
to any musical reader in Boston, for its every charm ig 
known to all our concert goers, through frequent hear- 
ing, but it is not too much to say that its points 
were never 80 clearly brought out in 
this city before; no, not even in 
the memorable Thomas performance of a couple of years 
ago. The ‘‘destiny” figure which begins and forms the 
foundation of the first movement, is never heard with 
perfect ensemble, yet last night it went as If 1t were 
played by one man, the only possible 
exception being the return of it after the de* 
velopment. The wood wind and the cellos 
in the andante shaded in a really marvellous man- 
ner, and the working up was wonderful. The unplayable 
contrabass work in the trio of the echerzo was played, 
and clearly Played too—we should not have  be- 
lieved it if we had not heard it; and Mr. 
Gericke threw aside. his conservative ten. 
dencies in this work, and allowed the trombones to 
burst forth majestically in the finale, which went with a 
power and schwing that reflected credit upom orchestra 
and conductor alike. What wonder that an extraordinary 
outburst of enthusiasm took place at the close. It 
was the greatest ‘triumph of an_ orchestra 
that has been making a  suceession of tri- 
umphs. It was a performance which no orchestra in 
the world could excel and which any European one might 
be proud to equal, and surely noone regretted the fact 
that on such a memorable occasion the orchestra gave the 
performance on its own merits, unassisted by any soloist, 
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Symphony Concert, 4 


The twelfth concert of the Symphony Orche: 


following programme:  F. Mendelssohn, Oy 
ture, “Athalie;” Joh. Seb, Bach, Suite in 


major; W. A. Mozart, Adagio from Quin e ite i 


G minor, full string orchestra; L, y, seethoven, 
Symphony in C minor, No. 6&. There 4 ere NO 
novelties presented, but no one need to ind f 
with that, for the programme was thorou: 
enjoyable, ard the satisfaction of ¢ 


color that the work ealls for, wh 
suite was most interesting, 
enlivening gavotte and bo 
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TweELFTH Buston SympHONY CONCERT. — A 
more emphatic or a more unanimous indorse- — 
ment of Herr Gericke’s programme for the’ 

| Twelfth Boston Symphony concert, last Satur- 
| day evening, despite the absence of a soloist, 
could not have been wished. Excepting the 
overture — es egg by ew Be ” ier 
| was as substantial a selection of classical music ° 
compressed within the limits of a high concert B oston Music 7 fall. 
jas has been heard in Boston for a long time. 
| More recent events, however, demand our atten- 
tion, and we may therefore be excused for re- 
ferring to the concert in a few brief terms of ad- 
| miration, not only with the programme itself, — 
| but with the manner of its performance. The 
| Bach Orchestral Suite in D, the Andante from 
Mozart’s G-minor Quartette, and Beethoven’s 
j}symphony in C-minor, were all performed ina 
manner that more than ever seemed to entitle 

Mr. Gericke to a hearty acknowledgment of his 
faithful, vigorous, and effective lead. At the 
concert this evening, Mr. Geise will be the solo- 
ist. r Heme Towmef_ 
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SEASON 1886-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


He oe 


SYMPHONY. 


THE 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Iheot/ 
_ The programme chosen by Mr. Gericke for 
the 12th of the season’s series of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, at. Music 
Hall, last evening, was made without solo 
-numbers, and its most interesting feature was 
the familiar fifth symphony by Beethoven. 
- This favorite work was played by the orches- 
tra better even than in former seasons, and 


it is ditncult to recall a performance 
of this symphotiy more evenly 
Satisfyingithan that on this occasion. In 
some ways it recalled the memorabie inter- 
retation given here under Dr. Damrosch a 
ew years ago, the pronounced contrasts of 
the several movements being given with a 
strength and lite seldom realized. The audi- 
ence was quick to appreciate the striking 
merit of the work done by the orchestra, 
and the admirable reading given the sym- 
phony by Mr. Gericke. he “Athalie’’ 
overture by’ Mendelssohn opened the pro- 
. se se gpa and its melodious beauties were 
fully revealed in all their loveliness. ‘The 
- suite in D major by Joh. Set, Bach, although 
' somewhat monotonous, as much of this com- 
er’s work is, was interesting in the more | 
amiliar air and gavotte movements, and well 
played throughout, as was also the adagia , 
| from the Mozart quintet in G minor, by all | 
| the strings of the orchestra. The programme | 
for next .week, with Mr. Fritz Giese as the | 
soloist, is as follows: Overture (‘Carnival 
in Rome’’), H. Berlioz; concerto for violon- 
cello, Vieuxtemps; Hungarian rhapsody, No, 
i, in F major, Fr, Liszt; symphony in D minor, 
Rob. Schumann. : 


cRT AT D.SO, WILL CONFER A 


C ONCE 
First MovreMENT OF 


AIL. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY fin, AT a Ree 


OF THE 


THE 


PROGRAMME, 


H BERLIOZ. OVERTURE, (Carnival in Rome, ) 


THE CLOSE 
AFTER 


HALu 


VIEUXTEMPS. CONCERTO For VIOLONCELLO. 


UNTIL 


THE 


FR. LISZT, HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 1, in F major. 


TO REMAIN 


LEAVING 


ROB. SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 4, op. 120. 


Introduction; Allegro; Romance; Scherzo and Finale. 


UNABLE 


FAVOR BY 


THOSE 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FRITZ GIESE. 
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I “f Liberal Programme. 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, © 
Lhe programme of the 13th concert was: 
H. Berhoz, Overture (Carntval in Rome). 
Yieuxtenps, Concerto for vic Ho. 
Pr, List, 
| minor, 
Rob. Schrumann, Symphony in D minor, No. 4, op. 120. 
With other late comers, we were deprived 
| the overture. The disappointment was doubled, 
_ fox Mr. Gericke reads Berlioz like a wizard, and 
| although, with Saint Saéns, it is all the French 
music one ean hear from him, there is something 
_ i his treatment of these writers, when they are 
_ heard, which qnells the protest coustantly seek- 
ing Vtterance against the marrowness of his 
programmes. Ifthe spirit with which the Liszt 
Khapscdy (another arrangement) was played 
reflected the esyrit gained in the overture, the 
former must have been superb, for the latter 
was allon fire. Mr. Gericke fally equalled his 
success of last season in the performance. The 
original title ef the syniphony in D-minor wag 
“Symphonistische Phantasie,’’ and it is Schu- 
_ Mann's second orchestral work, It received its 
| Comparatively late numeral and opus classifica- 
| tion after being revised In 1851 {ten years after 
| it was written). Its form was at that time en- 
| tirely new. Later, Mendelssohn, in his Scotch 
‘symphony, took up the idea of connecting the 
, Moveinents and preserving throughout them a 
| unity of idea. - The Deminor Symphony is not so 
comprehensible as its predecessor, the one in 
| B-flat. The allegro is moro lucid than the scherzo 
and finale, while the romance abounds in beauties 
| and novel effects, but as a whole itstrongly typ- 
| ifies its author whose individuality knew no 
, Incdel; whose own countrymen could not rightly 
— 6stimale him twenty years after he ceased writ. 
ing. The Syinphony was played in a fearless 
ray that seémion inspired by one of the rare 
Smiles of its composer, Mr. Fritz Giese, un- 
_ Questionably a virtuoso of the violoncello of the 
breatest ability, played the concerto. Its per- 
formance was marked by brilliancy and an ab- 
| Senee of those exaggerated physical effects in 
Which this player sometimes indulges, Mr, 
' Giese was thrice recalled. At the next concert 
_ the symphony will be Gade’s, in C minor, No. 5. 
Schubert's overture to ‘Alphonso and Estrella," 
| ®nd a Symphonic Prologue to Shakespeare's 
“Othello,” by Arnold Krug (announced and 
withdrawn last season), will be the other pieces 
for orchestra. Miss Enuna Juch is the soloist, 
4nd she will sing the Letter aria from “Don 
Giovanni” and an aria from “Der Freischiitz.”’ 
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Thirteenth Symphony Concert. 
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PASS SA Weta ce , 
The programme for the 13th regular symphony > 
concert, which was performed last evening in 
Music Hall, was rather an odd one. It illus- 


s a” 
a , 
. 


+ 


~ 
- 
Se 


trated perfectly those two extrem9s of the condne.~ 


tor’s musical knowledge, taste and discretion, 
between which there seems still to be a vast and. 
bridgeless void. From the absolute German 
school to the intrinsically French one he flies 
jike a far-travelling bird across the plains of air, 


ignorant or careless of the fertile and refreshing 
lands over which he hurries, and where he might 
pause and rest. | 

At the beginning of this evening came Berlioz, — 
with that flashing,dashing, noisy effective, theatri- 
cal, and yet musicianly “Roman Carnival’ over- 
ture, and Vieuxteimps, with a nies, neat, elegant, 
graceful and minutely finished eoeneerto for the | 
violoncello. ‘hen there was, as a second pyro- | 
technic display, Liszt’s first Hungarian rhap- 
sody, in its showy iustramental arrangement — 
—aw bit of sentimentalism and a_ bit 
of splurge, a  pennyworth of musical | 
bread and two gallons of niusical saek. 
And to conclude, there was Schumaun, with that 
peculiar, protracted, irregular and exacting 
Symphovy in D minor, which, for all the ex-' 
qitisite beauty of its romance and of some other _ 
portions—especially in the scherzo—is not an 
entertaining one tothe general listener, because 
it makes such demands upon his attention and | 
makes them without an instant tor rest and 
relaxation. | 

It might possibly be said that this incongruous 
assortment of authors and works was made in 
order that the auditor might not be obliged to 
occupy himself seriously with anything prior to 
the symphony. ‘hat is, in a general sort of 
way, a tolerable defence; but its weakness hes in 
the familiarity and superticiality of much in 
those preliminary selections. It is getting 
to be quite time for a man who has 
had Mr. Gericke’s advantages in material 
and moral support, in authority and in freedom, 
to do hiinself and his position more credit in > 
Other things than direction alone, to show a 
better disposition, to keepin line with other men 
of his profession, and to believe that what ha | 
does not know and care for may yet bs 
thought worth knowing and caring for 
by the public, which, at least indirectly, 
keeps him in his place. This easy— 
and we should like to say indolent—habit of 
thrusting tiese rhansodies and other arrange- 
ments (even though they may not all be thinand 
trashy, as many of them are) and these irequent ! 
repetitions into coacerts which should be the 
best on this continent aid equal to any inthe 
world, ought not to continue. Neither Mr.Gerieke 
nor his men can complaim of overwork; a con- 
tinental leader and band—even Mr. ‘'homas and 
his forces—would be very glad to have as little 


_ obligatory labor and as much liberty for extra — 
| occupation, as the public begins to see and to say . 


pretty clearly. Something of this sort we have 
no doubt said before; but we shall sav it yet 
again until the Boston symphony concerts corre. 
spond in every respect to the muniticence, ihe , 
personal interest, the wide, deep views and the 
wis2, strong, noble spirit of their founder. 

Lhe cited orchestral selections were all well led 
and responsively played, and in the concerto Mr. 
Giese yet again showed that his exceedingly high 
favor is deserved by his many high qualities of 
technica! skill and happy interpretation. 

The next programme promises well, It inm-- 
cludes Gade’s C minor symphony, Schubert’s | 
‘Alfonso and Iistrelia” overture, and the pre- 
lude to “Othello” by Krug, which was promised | 
asa noveity last year, but was not received in | 
time. Miss Juch wiil be the soloist and sing 
from “Der Freischiitz”’ and **Don Giovanni.” 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The salient features of last night’s performance were 
the playing of Mr. Giese, who is probably as fine a cellist 
a8 can be found in America, and the D minor symphony 
ofSchumann. While the Symphony is not as great a 
masterpiece a the first onein B flat, it nevertheless doe 
not deserve the gneers 
have levelled at it. It is to be regretted 
that Schumann did not hold to his intention of naming it a 


form in any degree save in relationship of the different 
subjects, and even in this it is not always strict. The 
continuity of the subjects,the reappearance of the theme of 
| the introduction in the Romanza; the transforming of the 
first episode of the development of the allegro into the chief 
subject of the finale; all these are points that sustain the 
interest continually. The brusque contrasts,also the strug- 
gle of tender themes with rugged figures, asin the first 
movement, and the odd and restless character of the fig- 
ure, which, starting in the first 


one finds in Schumann alone. 
successful in every particular, and a review of it in detall 
would only call forth a series of favorable comments, 
the playing of the introduction and allegro withthe ten- 
der romance being all that could he desired. 
The Stirring strains of the finale were 
also given in Splendid style, the brasses 

especially noticeable in their phrases of 
tervals formed of succeeding Semitones, the har- 
mony, while discordant, being immensely effective 
and characteristic of Schumann’s peculiar style. 
Mr. Giese’s golo “number was a concerto by Vieuxtemps, 
the first movement consisting mainly of a beautiful song 
effect, which was given in a faultless Style, the climax 
being reached in the cadenza, which  jntro. 
duced all manner of strange 
and difficult 8kipe, all being played without a 


intonation. The slow movement was 
all the delicate effects and tasteful phras. 
producing. 
warded his 


ances, and the pr 
one of the most e 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The thirteenth concert of 
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The performance was | 


| Miss Juck to Sing Two Overa Airs 


being | 
in- : 


intervals | 


fulness, but the’effect as a whole merited the 
plause that rewarded it. The pro 
concert is: 
Sym 
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Excellent Programm » of 
Familiar Music, — Ae 


“hs (ee aR 
. Piste A i ™/ 
Mr. Giese Admirably Renders a ’Cel 
Vienxtemps, = 
Sole by | Ae 


from Mozart and Weber, — : 


olga . ie 
Mr. Gericke presented last evening, at he 
hirteenth of the regular symphony on- 
cert series,a programme the interest of | 
which lay chiefly in its performance. Un- 
less one is to credit the allegation that has. 
cn So many times, half seriously nd 
half humorously, that he made up his § ti 
of programmes—barring the final choice of 
his soloists—during his summer vacation in 
Austria, one might fa 
lar one had been arran 


he fancied that some 


of the usual attendan 
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-, At times the scor.” phon ) minor, wh : 
in color, overpowers ‘thes any means oneof the 
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soloist was Mr. Fritz 

ese of the orchestra, and his per- 
sonal popularity was clearly proven by 
tke hearty reception given him upon his en- 
trauce. His grand mastery of the Vieux- 
temps number delighted his hearers, and he 
has seldom gained a more generous recog- 


nition of his merits as a ’cello soloist — 
His technical | 


than on this occasion. 
attainments shone brilliantly in all his work, 
nd the purity, fuliness and breadth of his 
eon gave great nleasure, evoking cordial ap- 
and a handsome bouquet. The Liszt 

y No. ., iamiliar to all.planoforte re- 


@iials, abd which is responsible for much of the | 


suffering incidental to attendance upon such 
évents, was played with the same splendid 
effect as when it was heard in last year’s con- 
certs, and the enjoyable Schumann sym- 
phony,.with its peculiar iteration at.the be- 
ginning, and carressing final motive, was 
given a reading which revealed allits beauties. 


; : No. y | . 
‘ The “Carnaval Romain” is a work one would 
wish to hear anywhere rather than at the begin- 
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ning of a concert. It is, perhaps, the only over- | 


ture ever written that was not meant to begin an | 


evening, for its sub-title is, “Second overture | 


to ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ intended to be played be- 
fore the second act of that opera.” So it is really 
an intermezzo, although an overture in form. 
This of itself would not militate against its open- 


| 


ing a concert; the trouble is in the character of | 


its first few measures, which are a sort of musical 


scratch in the face. This abrupt beginning would 
sound better coming after something else. The: 


overture was brilliantly played, only the tenvpo 
might have been still faster to advantage. Vieux- 


weak sentimentalism, and only the dearth of good 
concertos for the instrument can excuse 


its being played at a Symphony concert. 


dt seems as if the ’cello were an instrument for 


which virtuosi could not, and great composers 
would not, write good concertos. Mr. Giese 
played it exquisitely, with all the facile grace, 
brilliancy and purity of intonation for which he ig 
noted. It was great playing, but even great play- 
ing cannot make this concerto interesting. Mr. 
Giese was roundly applauded, and three times 
recalled. The. Liszt Rhapsody turned out eo be 
that same old ‘Hungarian Fantasia,” with 
which, in its shape for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, pianists used to drive people to 
the verge of distraction some years ago, 
As pianists have mercifully avoided playing 


it here for a while, why can not the orchestra do 


likewise? Schumann’s D-minor Symphony was 
grandly played; the orchestra acquitted itself 
nobly of the not easy task of making Schumann’s 
peculiar orchestration sound brilliant. The alter- 
nate grace, tenderness and fury of the music were 
emphasized in - just the right way. Here was an- 
Other of Mr. Gericke’s triumphs. _ 
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_ The thirteenth concert by the Symphony Ory 


chestra Saturday evening was as pleasing as any 


; that have been given. This was the programme}, 


A. Berlioz, Overture (Carnival in Rome); Vieuxs 
‘temps, Concerto for violoncello; Fr. Liszt, Huny 
garian Rhapsody, No. 1, in F major; Rob. Sch 


: Symphony m D minor, No, 4, Solo, tn 
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Introduction; Allegro; Ron >; Scherzo. 
Soloist: Mr, Frits Giese. 
With two performances of opera in Boston 
Saturday, one in the afternoon and one | in 
evening, it was perhaps too much to expecta lar 
audience at the Symphony concert; but, in sp { 
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 FRRANA fT 
ught the rhapsody and the over- | 
ture together, which would likewise be > pen; | e 
criticism ; it follows therefore that the works ¢ 10sen 
for last Saturday evening, althougir excellent in 
themselves, were not capable of a good a ran; e-. 
ment on @ programme. The playing at t nis ¢ one. 
cert was uniformly good; the orchestra did wel n- 
all the numbers, with perhaps the ¢ ception of a 
slight want of ensemble in the last mo vement of . 
the symphony. ey 
Berlioz’s overture to the “Carnival in. Rome,” 
which began the concert, shows his skill in instru, 
mentation as well if not better than any other. of | 
his works. It abounds in telling contrasts or in 
skilful blending of instruments and in musical 
situations that can only be described int 1@ lane 
guage of the composer by the word “piqn ant.’ 
In addition to the beautiful orchestral t satment, 
we have strong and original musical thoug nt ani 
themes admirably adapted to the situation. 
tarantella movement with which the overture es 
cludes isas bright and impassioned as anyt 
of the kind that has been written} and wonlda 
most set one to dancing in spite of. him : 
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6 programme ) 
be: Schubert’s “Alonzo and Estrella” 
overture; Krug’s prelude to “Othello,” 
which is new; Gade’s C minor symphony. 
and two opera airs by Mozart and Weber, 
which Miss Juch will sing. 
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a ally expected conclusion of a passaxe, 
i der not to be quite lost: he often seems to 
be undecided just what to say and how to 
Say it, and much of his finale has the effect 
ze) work done because a regular conclusion 
oy vas “necessary, and not because his heart 
Was in it. 

| And yet, in spite of all this, there are 
‘Many fresh beauties to be found by a 
‘reasonably accurate ear. 

| Sehumann Mad, as is Understood, 


cakh 


‘Written but one symphony beforo this, and | 
therefore, while his idiosyncrasies some- 
mes gave ground for just such objections | 


lave been noticed, they also contributed 
ier original thoughts to devices of form 
ohare novel and admirable. The one 
neni, mest prominent by its reiteration in 
aitierent parts of the work, is short, and 
@asily apprehended; the romance of the. 
‘second movement is felicitous in phrase, | 
tm sentiment and in setting; there 
are some little odd tricks for accomplish- 
ing effects which are in strict formality 
impossible; there are stronz expositions 
of the value of the wind tones —partic ilarly 
hose of the brass—in contrast with the 
‘long string passages which are apt to form 
the staple of symphonic writing; there are 
‘enough strong moments to revive the at- 
tention which may have been temporarily 
dul ed,and the very close comes with a 
‘Budden emphasis that somewhat atones, 
“although it does not fully compensate, for 
‘the general weightiness of a concluding 
‘movement which is. generaliy expected to 
be exhilarating or commanding. 
the other two full numbers were of more 


brilnant character, and both were old ac- 
quaintances—Berlioz’s spirited and pictur- 
6sque “Roman Carnival” overture. which 
began the concert, and one of those tran- 

mons of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies 
‘of which Mr. Gerjcke seems to be so fond. 
This ti it was the first of the set, that 
one in Prior, which has about as much 
‘solidity and respectability as any of them, 
with a full allowance of 


Noisy Possibilities. 


Pi 16 orchestra played these two numbers | 


1much life and strong accentuation, as 


th y also read the symphony with dignity : 


Te m ay 4 
and intelligence. 


cn s happened to be the evening for a. 
Oloist, and the choice had fallen upon that | 
favorite violoncellist, Fritz Giese, who was | 
appointed to play a concerto by Vieuxtemps. 
> masterly skill of that. composer | 
Titing for a stringed instrument 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
‘Mr. Gericke gave the patrons of the Boston 


symphony concerts an enjoyable and well 
contrasted programme last evening, and 
it is a pleasure to be able to 
record the fact. Had it been 


d makes attention scramble aftez him in | turned top side down, an Improvement would 
. have resulted, butit may not be well to ex- 
pect too much atatime. The selections and 
their arrangement are given below: 


Mr. Gericke plavs the music of the modern 


French school, with so much dash and ex- | 
| Pression and with so much apparent interest | 
| that it is difficult to understand why he does 
not oftener put the names of its composers 
upon his programms. The brilliant overture by | 
Berlioz displayed his ability in this class of | 


writing in the most pronounced fashion, and 
its performance gave the audience keen en- 


Joyment. The soloist was Mr. Fritz 
Giese of the orchestra, anda his per- | 
sonal popularity was clearly proven by | 
the hearty reception given him upon his en- | 
trance. His grand mastery of the Vieux. | 
temps number delighted his hearers, and he | 


has seldom gained a more generous recog- 
nition of his merits as a ’cello soloist 
than on this occasion. His technical 
attainments shone brilliantly 1n all bis work, 


and the purity, fuliness and breadth of his | 
feue gave grew! nleasure, evoking cordial ap- | 


piause and a handsome bouquet. The Liszt 
fhapsedy No. ., iamiliar to all.planoforte re- 
@iial3, and which is responsible for much of the 


suffering incidental to attendance upon such 
events, was played with the same splendid 
effect as when it was heard in last year’s con- 
certs, and the enjoyable Schumann sym- 
phony, with its peculiar iteration at the be- 
ginning, and carressing final motive, was 
given a reading which revealed allits beauties. 


his violin musie, | 


known, and the 


cert, given in the Music ast Saturday even- |}——— 


ing, was: 7 Yaw rim 


Berlioz; Overture, ‘Le Carnaval Romain.” 
Vieuxtemps: Concerto par violoncello, 
(Two movements. ! 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody in F, No, 1. 
Schumann: Symphony in minor, No. 4. Mr. Fritz 
Giese was the ’cellist. 


The ‘Carnaval Romain” is a work one would 


_ wish to hear anywhere rather than at the begin- | 


| THE THIRTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
PROGRAMME. ence: | 
Overture—‘‘Carnival in Home’... ido 
Concerto for violoncello 
Hungarian R 
Symphony in 
Introduction; 


| ning of aconcert. It is, perhaps, the only over- | 


| ture ever written that was not meant to begin an 
evening, for its sub-title is, “Second overture 
| to ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ intended to be played be- 
| fore the second act of that opera.” So it is really 
' an intermezzo, although an overture in form. 
| This of itself would not militate against its open- 
ing a concert; the trouble is in the character of 
its first few measures, which are a sort of musical 
scratch in the face. This abrupt beginning would 
sound better coming after something else. The 
overture was brilliantly played, only the tempo 
might have been still faster to advantage. Vieux- 
temps’s ’cello concerto is rather a doleful piece of 
| weak sentimentalism, and only the dearth of good 
concertos for the instrument can excuse 
its being played at a Symphony concert. 


It seems as if the ’cello were an instrument for — 


which virtuosi could not, and great composers 
would not, write good concertos. Mr. Giese 
played it exquisitely, with all the facile grace, 


brilliancy and purity of intonation for which he is , 


noted. It was great playing, but even great play- 
ing cannot make this concerto interesting. Mr. 
| Giese was roundly applauded, and three times 
recalled. The Liszt Rhapsody turned out #o be 
| that same old “Hungarian Fantasia,’ with 
which, in its Shape for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, pianists used to drive people to 
the verge of distraction some years ago. 
| AS pianists have mercifully avoided playing 
it here for a while, why can not the orchestra do 
likewise? Schumann’s D-minor Symphony was 
grandly played; the orchestra acquitted itself 
nobly of the not easy task of making Schumann’s 
peculiar orchestration sound brilliant. The alter- 
nate grace, tenderness and fury of the music were 
emphasized in just the right way. Here was an- 
Other of Mr. Gericke’s triumphs. | | 
Symphony Concert, 
The thirteenth concert by the Symphony Or. 


. chestra Saturday evening was as pleasing as any 


that have been given. This was the programmeés, 
H. Berlioz, Overture (Carnival in Rome); Vieux 
temps, Concerto for Violoncello; Fr, Liszt, Hune 


garian Rhapsody, No, 1,in F major; Rob. Schu« 


mann, Symphony m D minor, No. 4, Soloist, Mr,' 
Fritz Giese. The brilliant overture prepared tha 


audience for aited them, the 
Playing of M erly music ‘fro 
the ’cello he) tion of the audi-: 
ence, was recalled thre 
© bonquet o 
melody of the 


» Was a fit 
of the co rogrammea. 


ture to Al .M phe : 
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ou ogue t i 
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W. Gade, Symph i Soloist, ay 
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of opera in Boston on 
Saturday, one in the afternoon and one in the 
evening, it was perhaps too much to expecta large 
audience at the Symphony concert; but, in spite of 
the unusual musical attractions elsewhere, a 


‘| goodly number of people assembled at Music Hall 


to listen to the thirteenth coucert of the series. A 

glance at the programme of this concert will show 

an attractive list of works, one of mu- 

sical interest, but unfortunately not in| 
‘the best or most effective order. The} 
| overture to the “‘Carnivalin Rome,” although called | 

an overture, is not the piece with which to begin a | 
~ concert; its proper place is at the end of the pro- 
gramme. If it had been placed there, this would 
have put the symphony in the first place, and | 
would have brought the rhapsody and the over- 

ture together, which would likewise be open to | 
criticism ; it follows therefore that the works chosen /| 
for last Saturday evening, although excellent in | 
themselves, were not capable of a good arrange- | 
ment on a programme. The playing at this con- | 
cert was uniformly good; the orchestra did well in | 
all the numbers, with perhaps the exception of a. 
slight want of ensemble in the last movement of 
the symphony. 

Berlioz’s overture to the “Carnival in Rome,” 
which began the concert, shows his skill in instru- | 
mentation as wellif not better than any other of | 
his works. It abounds in telling contrasts or in | 
skilful blending of instruments and in musical 
situations that can only be described in the lan- 
guage of the composer by the word *‘*piquant.’? 
In addition to the beautiful orchestral treatment, 
we have strong and original musical thought and 
themes admirably adapted to the situation. The 
farantella movement with which the overture con- 
cludes isas bright and impassioned as anything 
of the kind that has been written, and would al. | 
most set one to dancing in spite of himself, — 
Tho hearty applavse which greeted Mr. 
Giese, the soloist of the occasion, proves 
him to be still a favorite with the Boston public, 
and his excellent playing of the Vieuxtemps con- 
certo shows that he fully deserves the public 
, approbation and applause. Whatever may besaid 


‘ * re 
against the Vieuxtemps concerto for violoncello, it 
' scems to usa pleasing and graceful piece of musi- 


' cal writing; while it does not aim to be great, | 
there is nothing in it to jar or offend, and the 


{ motives are good and in some instances really 


beautiful; the treatment of the violoncello part is, 
of course, excellent, and only open to criticism on 

_ account of cetain mannerisms in the way of intro- 

| ducing the orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Giese’s 
playing was worthy of such a virtuoso, and was a 
clear and finished rendering of the concerto; his 
intonation was admirably just, his phrasing cor- 
rect, and his execution good. He showed himself. 
to be a master of his instrument in his treatment 
of both forte and pianissimo passages, and his 
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_to realize that. a sympho- 
was in progress in Music Hall last 


| ig: | Saturday evening, yet it were pedagogical to 


‘ing 


.d orig 
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lity as a composer; still there ‘are such 
Laat to them we would commend the Hun- 
Be rnpeody in F major. If, after careful 
listening to this really beautiful work, 
e not convinced of Liszt’s merit as a com- 
cn tbe nothing will convince them. It may, 
be said that this is not the best composi- 
on oa of ‘Liszt; certainly not, but it is eminently 
‘characteristic, and shows how certain peculiarities 
"4 os ’s. writing which may and sometimes do 
b 6 faults, may be made to enhance the beauty 
& composition. The rhapsody certainly gains 
1 in the orchestral transcription, although the 
al is by no means monotonous (the great 
of themes prevent this), still the instru- 
“me iasion fends character and intensity to the 
os ges and contrasts of the music. We have be- 
fo: © > said that the playing of the orchestra was 
1, but this needs to be repeated here, and the 
¢ violins deserve special praise for the clear, 


wt ith 


5 dea 
“ori 


-@ lingly rapid passages. 

“Schumm s well-known symphony in D minor 
: > last on the programme; its beauties are, toa 

great extent, concentrated in the first two move- 

ants, and in these the orchestra did better play- 

} ae vga in the last two. The romance was played 

h much delicacy and tenderness, and showed 

1 conception on the part of Mr. Gericke 

: . worthy interpretation by the orchestra; on the 

whole, the Schumann symphony was well done, 

bu Bipot better than we have heard it here before. 

_ This being the thirteenth concert, and the series 

ethan half finished, this seems the place to 


ci something will not be done to make the | 


yun 


‘sounding board over the orchestra more sightly? 
roe paint is objected to, could not varnish of some 
ibe used to make the appearance somewhat 
m tough? There is evidently room for improve- 
Tnent; the only question is: How had it better be 
ps ne? Sco programme for next Saturday is as 
oe ure to “Alfonso and Estrella’... .Schubert 
3 r aria, ‘‘Don Juan’’ Mozart 
=) ym phonic prologue to 
i Al © lo”’ ose eeees e- 
First time. 
a from ‘“‘Freischuetz’’.........+.. Weber 
npl = © minor, 0 . Gade 
con moto, alle ) energico—Scherzo. 

zioso.— Molto allegro ma con fueco. 

oloist: Miss Emma Juch. 
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Pp way in which they played their difficult and | 


® complain of such innovations upon the strictly _ 
Classical standard of the programmes as Berlioz’s 


wonderfully orchestrated ‘‘Carnival’” overture’ 
or of the Liszt Hungarian rhapsodie. True it is 
that were the doctrine of eternal fitness applied 


to such selections, they would be consigned to 


the harem; but such music is at least human; 
it meets, too, with the widest amount of appre- 
ciation; so that with all its voluptuous and 
ear-tickling effects it is just such music as a rep- , 
resentative Boston audience, all pretences to the 


contrary notwithstanding, might be expected to 
keenly feel and enjoy. The question of respect 


be the vocalist. 


is irrelevant; for it is music that has an exclu-— 
sive effect upon the feelings. 
phony in D-minor has many interesting parts, 
butit has never held very high rank. It was 
written in 1841, and no one Phen how thor- 
oughly excellent it might have been in its orig- 
inal form, but in 1851, at a time when Schu- 
mann was suffering from a mental as well as a 


ably without improving it. At all events one 
is justified in asserting such may have been 
the case, as the symphony is pregnant with none 


Schumann’s sym- | : 


| 
| 


bodily infirmity, he revised the work, and prob- | 


of the royalty and force of Schumann’s healthful 


moods, and there are certain irregularities in its 
form which its composer at his best never could 
seriously have premeditated. 


The _ principal 


theme of the first movement lacks nobility, nor. 
is its treatment all that could be expected from a 


great master. 
is the romance which, despite its brevity, affords 
such positive relief to the preceding movement 
as to prove heartily welcome. The Scherzo and 
finale are nothing remarkable, and the entire 
composition, while it might do credit to a com- 
poser of far less genius than Schumann, is from 


at any very creditable advantage in the perform- 
ance of the work, but the glittering rhapsodie of 
Liszt was given ‘with a marked accent, energy, 
and brilliancy, that created a rapture of enthu- 
siasm. ‘The chief interest in the concert, how- 
ever, was concentrated in the performance ot 
Vieuxtemp’s concerto for violoncello, by Mr. 
Fritz Giese. The performance was one of those 
marvels of masterly execution which should be 


The charming part of the work | 


him disappointing. The orchestra was not heard | 


placed beyond the pale of criticism, compelling | 


such as would be his judges to bow down before 
him in delighted admiration. The broad, sympa- 
thetic, rich, resonant tone with the voluminous 
intensity of which Mr. Giese filled the spacious 
and well-filled hall; his exquisite pianissimo, 

which so riveted the ‘attention of some two thou- 
sand listeners that its infinite delicacy was felt by 
every individual one of them; the rapidity and 
unerring precision of his bravara passages, his 
majestic bowing, his well-rounded phrasing, and 
the truly ringing manner in which he delivered | 
every melodious theme; these are all points of | 
excellence which are to be noted and to be ex- 
tolled in every separate performance that brings 
Mr. Giese before the public. At the conclusion 
of his performance the great executant was re- 
called by the unanimous acclamation of the 
delighted assembly. 

For this evening, an unusually fine programme 
has been prepared, and Miss Emma Juch will 
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, allegro energico.—Scherzo._ 
-—Molto allegro ma con fuoco.— 


IC PROLOGUE To SHAKSPEARE’S 
C minor, op. 5. 
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PROGRAMME. 
(First time. ) 
SOLOIST: 


OTHI 
ROMANCE AND ARIA From FREISCHUETZ. 


OVERTURE to ALFonso AND ESTRELLA. 
LETTER ARIA. (Don Juan. ) 


SYMPHONY in 
Moderato con moto 
Andantino grazioso 


SEASON 1886-87. 
SYMPHON 


Boston Music Hall. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
XIY. CONCERT. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 15TH, AT 8. P.M. 
MISS EMMA JUCH. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


VON WEBER. 


MOZART. 


W. A. 
ARNOLD KRUG. 
M. 


C. 
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Emma Juch Soloist. _ 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A complacent yet interesting programme 
marked the fourteenth Symphony coucert. It 


was: 


Schubert. Overture, Alfonso and Estrella. 

re Letter Aria (Don Juan). 

Arnold Krug. Symphonic Prologue to Shakespeare's 
Othello. (First time.) 

Weber, Romance and Aria, Der Freischuetz, 

Gade, Symphony in C minor, op. 5. 


Schubert’s operatic overture was admirably 
played. What a charming thought its principal 
theme is! The overture was written in the 
Tyrol, whither Schubert and his friend Sohber 
had gone for an outing, and it seems to echo the 
newborn hope and strength which had already 
come to him. There is so much confidence in 


it; its elasticity is fine and though it lacks the 


finish of his later Speriod it has an individual 
beauty while in design it is natural and free. 
One listens to the strong, throbbing chords with 
which it closes, and can see there, as well as 
elsewhere, the constant study of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn. Arnold Krug believes Saint 
Nadus to be a good fellow, and imitates his 


“Danse Macarbe’’ by writing an “Othello.” 
| Herr Krug’s symphonic poem, although some- 


what diffuse and puzzling in its motifs, is more 
than ordinarily modern for a prig cappelmeister, 


and, in spite of its length, is interesting. 
Of course, it is programme music, and 


we endeayored to trace the representative 
themes, but after bringing Desdemona to 
her death twice (the last time there 
Was ho mistake, and it was a harsher death 
than smothering), we throw aside our diagnosis 
and remember the piece only as music; yet we 
had found Cassio aad lago, and Emilia, too, as 
we thought, and the scheme seemed quite com- 
plete until it was proved otherwise. In his in- 
strumentation the composer is conservative, and 
makes his effectsby concentration rather than by 
any lightning stroke. He has fine freedom with 


_ the brass and wood-wind so that the overture is 


particularly sonorous. It was vigorously and 


| effectively interpreted; in fact, as good @ piece 


of virtuosity as the orchestra has lately done. 
Gade’s symphony was very welcome. Dur- 


| Ing the season of 1885 —~ 86 not one 


work of his was heard in our con- 


certs, though Mr. Gericke played the ‘‘Os- 


Sian’”’ overture the season bfore, tade’s 


flame, too, constitutes a divertissement in Mr. 


Gericke’s record for this season of more than 
ordinary limitations. While orthodox the sym- 
phony is irresistible in its perfect tranquillity. 


‘The first movement is as direct in style asif it 
had no more liberty than Bach would have 
allowed it; it makes no excursions, no experi- 


4 


ments which in a youth of twenty-six might have 
been pardoned, but is in strict form. Its tone is 
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remindful of Mendelssohn 1 
music, is a wonderfully pi ent. 
This and its counterparts : 
phony of Mendelssohn and tare 
The an- 
alleyro, 
by the tympani, 
Seems to be built upon @ choral, the enunciation 
of which is stately, dignified, and at the close of 
| the movement poweriul. The Symphony was 
_ played in an irreproachable manner, and its re-_ 
_ Vival (how often it used to be heard) gave un- 
_ qualified enjoyment. Miss Emma Juch was the 
Soloist, and was heard at her best. Her unequ 3 
technique was plainly evident in the Mozart Ses 
lection, which was otherwise sung with the hap-_ 
piest appreciation of its mood; so was it with 
the petite scene from ‘‘Der Freischuetz,”” which - 
| the clear enunciation of the singer made quite 
telling. At the next concert the programme, with 
Miss Adele Margalies as soloist, is: Beothavenel 
overture to ‘Fidelio ;"’ Henselt, concerto for | 
| pianoforte in F minor, op. 16; F 
‘in C major, 
| major, op. 73. 
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rongly 
‘marked rhythms demanded. ‘The Krug number, a 
symphonic prologue to “Othello,” is a strong 


and symmetrical piece of writing, the themes of which 
are developed and utilized in a very skilful style, making 
it an extremely effective piece of tone painting. Some 
delightful phrases for wood-wind were especially well 
done, and the entire work was received with more favor 
than is usually accorded a new production of this style. 
The Gade Symphony was givena reading that precludes 
criticism, each movement being performed with just the 
requisite degree of careful shading that its particular 
style demanded. From the opening minor 
theme of _ the introduction to the allegro 
is shown the skill of the talented Dane 
who at the time of its composition was almost un 
Known to the musical world. The sherzo abounds in 
beautiful themes, one for muted violins being frequently 
used. The oboe sings a plaintive melody for 
the first theme of the andante, which ig 
answered by the flute and is made the basis 
for the entire movement, and is worked Over and over 
in the most charming manner. The Closing allegro was 
splendidly performed and its grand march rythm was 
giyen with all the force and vehemence _ that 
‘could be desired. The favorable impression 
made by Miss Juch in the opera season 
just closed insured for her a cordial reception. Her 
numbers were well calculated to display the range and 
quality of her beautiful voice, and her artistic interpreta. 
tion of the Mozart aria, together with her dramatic style 
of delivery, secured for her a well deserved recall. 
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id Aria, “Non mi dir,” from “Don 

vo onic Prologue to “Othello.” 
Freisch 


ean 
4 rm No. 1, in C minor. 
wren eo Emma Juch was the singer. 


The Schubert overture has never been one of 
our favorites ; there is some earnest work in it, and 
the introduction is inspiring, but the triviality 
of the second theme, and the rather cheap-sound- 
ing noisiness of the orchestration, do not show 
Schubert at his best. Krag’s symphonic prologue 


mance and Aria, “7riibe Augen,” from “Der 


to “Othello,” given for the -tirst time here, is a | 


work which shows plainly enough that the com- 
poser meant to do his best to live up to the mag- 
nificence of its title. The slow introduction does 
not promise much, but the first part of the Al- 
legro is interesting, the second theme making the 
impression of much beauty; but, oh, how tired 
you getof that tune before you hear the last 
of it! The rest of the work seems pret- 
ty poor stuff; melodramatic, cheap, and 
often bordering on the outrageous. Gade’s C 
minor symphony is an old friend, and has not 
been heard here since the Harvard Musical con- 
certs. It does not sound quite so big now as it 
used to, and the lack of all real development in 
the first movement is more sensible than of yore. 
But the beauty of the two middle movements — 
the scherzo is unique—and general poetic atmos- 
phere of the music make the work still delightful: 
lthas the true ring of genius. The orchestra 
played admirably. 

Miss Juch’s choice of the great Letter-Aria in 


| “Don Giovanni” was a very welcome one. The air is 


@ terrible test of any Singer’s powers, and has 
been very generally cut out, of late years, in per- 
formances of the opera. It has given rise to more 
discussion than anything else, perhaps, that Mo- 


'_ 2art ever wrote, opinions ranging all the way from 


Mr. J. S. Dwight’s ecstatic appreciation of its ex- 
alted beauty to Berlioz’s’ utter contempt for its 
florid passage. To our mind, it still stands as a 
glorious monument of the composer’s genius; its 


only drawback is its immense difficulty. Miss | 


Juch sang it excellently well, with clearness, 
Precision and in the right spirit, a certain 
lack of perfect-freedom and abandon was notice- 
able in parts of the Allegretto, but it was, upon 
the whole, a very artistic and delightful perform- 
ance, barring that last high note. Miss Juch 
should know that Mozart’s closing cadences (when 
there is no fermata written) absolutely must not 


} be tampered with. Long-held high notes make no 


effect in them, but merely act as an anti-climax, 


} Aennchen’s little Story of the ghost and the watch- | 


dog, and her 


to the concert room. 


Last Saturday evening the audience did not seem | 


to know there was an 
tened with 


ola Obbli 


Margulies. 
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THE FOURTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


A Nevelty in Krug’s “Othelle” Musie— 

The Other Features ef the Evening. — 
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compositions selected. The peculiar movement 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 7,0? 


Fhe programme of the fourteenth Symphony 


concert, given -in the Music Hall last Saturday 


evening, was— 
Schubert: Overture to “Alfonso and Estrella.” 
Mozart: Scena and Aria, “Non mi dir,” trom**Don 
Giovanni,” _ 
Krog: Symphonic Prologue to “Othello.” 
Weber: Romance and Aria, “ 7'riibe Auger,” from “Der 
Freischiitz.” ; 
Gade; Pympnny No. 1, in C minor. 
Miss Emma Juch was the singer, 


The Schubert overture has never been one of 
our favorites ; there is some earnest work in it, and 
the introduction is inspiring, but the triviality 


of the second theme, and the rather cheap-sound- | 


ing noisiness of the orchestration, do not show 
Schubert at his best. Krug’s symphonic prologue 
to “Othello,” given for the ‘first time here, is a 
work which shows plainly enough that the com- 
poser meant to do his best to live up to the mag- 
nificence of its title. The slow introduction does 
not promise much, but the first part of the Al- 
legro is interesting, the second theme making the 
impression of much beauty; but, oh, how tired 
you getof that tune before you hear the last 
of it! The rest of the work seems pret- 
ty poor stuff; melodramatic, cheap, and 
often bordering on the outrageous. Gade’s C 
minor symphony is an old friend, and has not 
been heard here since the Harvard Musical con- 
certs. It does not sound quite so big now as it 
used to, and the lack of all real development in 
the first movement is more sensible than of yore. 
But the beauty of the two middle movements — 
the scherzo is unique—and general poetic atmos- 
phere of the music make the work stil] delightfuls 
ithas the true ring of genius. The orchestra 
played admirably. 

Miss Juch’s choice of the great Letter-Aria in 
‘Don Giovanni” was a very welcome one. The air is 
& terrible test of any Singer’s powers, and has 
been very generally cut out, of late years, in per- 
formances of the opera. It has given rise to more 
discussion than anything else, perhaps, that Mo- 
zart ever wrote, opinions ranging all the way from 
Mr. J. S. Dwight’s ecstatic appreciation of its ex- 
alted beauty to Berlioz’s utter contempt for its 
florid passage. To our mind, it still stands as a 
glorious monument of the composer’s genius; its 
Only drawback is its immense difficulty. Miss 
Juch sang it excellently well, with clearness, 
precision and in the right spirit, a certain 
lack of perfect-f reedom and abandon was notice- 
able in parts of the Allegretto, but it was, upon 
the whole, a very artistic and delightful perform- 
ance, barring that last high note. Miss Juch 
should know that Mozart’s closing cadences (when 
there is no Jermata written) absolutely must not 
he tampered with. Long-held high notes make no 
effect in them, but merely act as an anti-climax, 
Aennchen’s little Story of the ghost and the watch- 
dog, and her sprightly arietta that follows it, lose 
much of their eftectiveness when transplanted 
from the stage to the concert room. 


‘ast Saturday evening the audience did not seem a Mite Yuci i in the “Letter” 
o know ther | een is- * S0/oist, Miss Juch was heard in the “Letter 
© was any fun in the thing, but lis aria of “Don Giovanni” and in romance and 


tened with religious solemnity. Miss Juch sang 
the selection charmingly, Mr. Kneisel playing the 


Viola obbligata in admirable Style. The next pro- i 
stamme is: Beethoven, overture to “Fid elio”’ : 


enselt, pianoforte concerto in F minor; Fuchs, 
Serenade in C; Brahms, Symphony No. 2,in D. 


Miss Adéle Margulies will be the pianist. 


_ Boston Symphony Concert. Sp... 


There was an excellent audience present at the four- 
teenth concert ot the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
Music Hall last night. The performances opened with 
a delightfal Interpretation of Schubert’s ‘‘A}phonso and 
and Estrella” overture. A novelty was a symphonic 
prologue — to Shakespeare's “Othello,” by <Ar- 
nold Krug, a solid, thoughtful ana hizhiy 
effective bit of writing, scored with great 
richness, and impressively dramatic in style. 
Now and then there is a little Over much that recalls 
Wagner, especially in ‘Tristan ‘and Isolde,”—and it 
would seem as though these effects combining the ex. 
treme low notes of brass and string basses were be. 


1 coming Crete Alt ry and conventional; but the vigor | 


and fine individuality of the work asa whole are be. 
yond guestion. The concert ended with Gade’s Sym. 
phony in C-minor, which we could not stay to hear. 
The soloist was Miss Emma Juch, who sang the ‘Vet. 
ter Aria” from “Don Juan,” and a romanza and aria 
from *‘Der Freyschutz,” in each of Which her singing was 
frank, sincere and apimated, proving leact effective in 
the coloraturain both numbers, which was heavy in 


Style and far from clear. She was heartily applauded 


and recalled after each selection. The programme for 
next week is: Overture, “Fidelio,” by Beethoven ; con- 
certo for piano, Henselt; serenade, R. Fuchs, and sym- 
phony Jn D. Brahms. The soloist’ wi)] be Miss Adele 
Margulies. 
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THE FOURTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


A Nevelty in Mrug’s “‘Othelle” fusie— 
The Other Features of the Evening. 
Mr. Gericke’s programme for jast evening’s 

symphony concert was a pleasaiut aud even one, 

containing one absolute novelty, For the first 
time, we believe, under his leadership, the name | 
of Gade had an important place, having ape- | 
peared only once before, and then in connection | 
with his ‘*Ossian’”’ overture, This time it was his : 
famotis first symphony, the C minor one, which 
was selected. It seems to have less 
in it of those peculiar suggestions of vast 


lone spaces, of sounding sea-side caverns, of 
Waves, monsters and inermaids, which are to 
many people his most typical characteristics ; 
but it has all that fairylike lightness and aerial 
delicacy which not even his master and friend, 
Mendelssohn, could surpass, and it has often 
that Command of deep, brief throb and figures 
1n the bass which he derived, but without servile 
imitation, from Beethoven. 

Lhe novelty was that “symphonic prelude” to 

Othello,” written by Arnoid Krug, the Ham- 
burg composer, and’ expected here last season. 
It isa work which interests. and has character 
and merit, Considered merely as a ‘com posi- 
tion,’’ as the term is applied in art in general, it 
adds little to the existing stock ofsymbols, figures 
or the adaptation of orchestral means to expres- 
sive ends: but it is scholarly and sound in its 
forms and combinations, aid possesses a fair va- 
riety of efiacts., 

The overture was that bright, tuneful “‘Al- 
fonso and Estrella” of Schubert, which Mr. 
Gericke introduced a couple of seasons ago, and 
the work of the orchestra was done well through- 
out, although it was not always in entire sym- 
pathy With the sentiment of Gade. 

This being the regular evening for a vocal 


i 


f 
| 
| | 

} 

} 
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aria, “inst triumte meiner sel’gan Bass,” the 


, first of which she sang to the Italian tex and the 


second to the Engtish translation. 

The next programme is to consist of Beethoven's 
“Fidelio” overture, Fuchs’ serenade in C major 
Brahms’ D major symphony and Henselt sf. 
Minor piano concerte, to be played by Miss 
Margulies of New York. 
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OUIS MAAS is on the road concertizing. The second of his Bey lige ¥ Ct, 
chamber concerts will take place next Tuesday evening at Miller Hall. Bean ne Reg Si EK cl ae le gh A each calm inat i pl ps d thi : 
The Kneisel Quartet will assist. TN ~—6UDanerammna” Marat, | 8 the music to be understo NO SOrts 
The date of the second concert of works by Willard Burr, Jr., has not been ; sa) Pree sense? — i, eT a 
announced. Mr. Burr is a conscientious student and worker. | statement ot the author Tein tee by the 
The Boston Ideal Opera Company will open its seasen here at the Boston | | mation of the true mprit of the oan ; Sti- 

| a8signiticant of its theme, must provaen 


Theatre on the 31st. The repertory and membership of this organization are | fro ; 
| ma startine-ground of 
' well known to the readers of this paper. i ; " | whereas, a jew words ni Peg 2uesswork; 
. ° it 
The National Opera Company will begin a return engagement here for one Musical Vompesition by dade, and Over r | ape pon editor en rapport : Umnetee white 
week on February 14. The repertory will be ** Lohengrin,” ‘* Flying Dutch- 3 “ue a nee Sasier, and some positive. 
Nak hadcstt % thaatek cial Wliinadad | ture by Schubert. BD estimation would have come by | 
man,”’ ** Aida, aust’”’ an rtha, right. As itis, this music must very likely 
On account of the death of Mr. O. Barrett the Massachusetts Academy of : ) Baaetion 1a eee its bwonty minutes? 
5 ; oes ‘6 than One perso tho h 
| ; tried to fathom its it: Be WHO had 
The ** Redemption ” will be produced at the Boston Theatre on February Miss Emma Juch Sings Important impression as | heard announced uy pede 
6, under the auspices of the Boston Oratorio Society under Mr. Archer’s di- Operatic Scenes. | Mit iseto one rnd he went out of the hath 
rection, The receipts will go toward a building fund for the erection of a ! such music pala | payed to, Othello any 
monument to the late Joseph G. Lennon, the founder and former conductor der that he killed her.” Tt would oe bib 
of the society. I must confess frankly that I often feel | in tha minder denen ree, Program me-ish as 
Subscriptions to the second volume of Mr. E. H. Krehbiel’s ‘* New York a tremendous sympathy for what Rufus | company the ati houbismentey te stp to ac- 
Choate experienced when—according to Preludes,” but something therh ‘stale 


Musical Season,” to be published by Novello, Ewer & Co., New York, are ’ 

received here by A. P. Schmidt & Co. the old story—he desired his daughter to si sod ae 
The program of the next symphony concert is as follows: Beethoven's explain the re to him, that he might be | meant to aumwest’ both sen Composer hag | 
sure of palpitating with the rignt emotion. | and some partcular episocdes “in'the ieanine | 


‘“ Fidelio’ overture, Henselt’s concerto, Robert Fuchs’s serenade in C major Every little while th yo 
and Brahms’s D major symphony. Strange to say, Adele Margulies has been somebody who seems 4 ’alak har ee theme ot aneae Senior Gene r speated 
selected as soloist. Is there such a great scarcity of pianists in this country ? cause his standpoint, his subject and ab panied by various incidental. tigures. that : 
In fact there are several first-class pianists here, as it were. purpoges are clear to him when he sets out : Maar bone Tike sae to enhance it by an 
Mr. Fred. ** Presented ’’ Bacon, of the Boston Herald, is at it again. He | _to write, they must be equally evident | stragzgle to overpower 1k hae pret Sec 
speaks to-day of *‘ N. W.’’ Gade’s C minor symphony, and says“ it was a | atterward to other people without any more | choice of interpretations, “a 
revelation to have the work presented.’’ In referring to Miss Juch’s sing- assistance from him than can be extracted it May be Desdemona 
ing, Mr. Fred. ‘‘ Presented”? Bacon says: ‘* The beauty and purity of the | from the dry and juiceless hint of a title. | in her two states. as the dreamin id 
singer’s voice, with her intelligent and artistic phrasing of its measures ;”’ Hest be : Reporaggr oe is Herr Arnold Krug, | and as the troubled wife, or it maine the | 
ster at Altona, in Germany, an! twogreat opposing elements in the char. 


and this is another remark of Mr. F. *‘ Presented’’® Bacon: ‘“* The graceful el] 
excellent gentleman, no doubt, andacom.| acter of Othello. So, elsewhere, tho’ 


‘ Freischiitz’’ music was sung with so much expression and withal such an ap- 
g p Pp poser of some works of moderate promi- | C%ematic cries which are heard in the 
upper strings particularly, may be the pro. | 


parent lack of all effort, that the hearer was again charmed and delighted nence. Heh 
’ - , ; Pe as lately pr : 
by the artless art of the singer.’”’ The simple, plain English is that Mr, the musical world wish @ ccavaeeaie Hong of Desdemona against her approach. | 
Bacon is making a fool of himself. He evidently has not the faintest idea of prelude” to Shakespeare’s “Othello,” which Othele ih “of. they may be the agony of 
was brought out in this country by the New iiehuetous oH Wise aeek ASS thus, 
‘ ere are 


what he is writing about, and strings out a lot of meaningless and ridiculous : ork Phitharmonic Society ou November nz7z] f i 
re ‘ . y ; 27108 ‘tati 
4, 1885, and which, although promised by crash comes toward the cose “the laanae is 


sentences and phrases in his so-called criticisms that afford the basis of cen- na 
siderable fun to Boston musicians, Whatever they may say to him we would r. Gericke tor his lest season, was only 
: still i 
advise him to take with a grain of salt, and if it were possible that he Pieen mind ag aly bates oe Pos ; of last ud eniauat pe A edge iter coarh of | 
could appear incognito at the OldjElm or at Kraemer’s, or wherever musicians of this work, or even tind himaeit a ’ tp lied.. But the music is well constructed: 
congregate, and hear the comments that are daily made on his absurdities, : Henkes ge seca pewerde it as @ simple ac (Arb tee Shines i A recognized effects , 
he would either leave town or devote himself to such journalistic pursuits as meant by r+ ought to Know what Krug ‘forms of illustration. nations and of usual | 
fit his capacity. Of music he has not the faintest glimmer of an idea, “Othello” is a.vast subject. Not only i be Overture Was that written by § 
TERTIUS. therein it a great number of personas onl bert Jor his opera of “Alfonso and Estrelin 
: each of whom might perhaps neees: | which, although not atall known j ng 
by some vhase of melody, bat seieane a : eR been. per!ormed av lately ag | 
rulitade of incidents immediately “ocete: | Qeeesey nna which may accotat for Mer 
in ee kere prac ¥ a3 Dast but still strong | not long, but it ang lodins ith it. It ig | 
ani Intitudse wits vaong ares placed | and bravely, goes ou with arent eevee hag 
‘ari | A res | some . ’ 
ang, various <lasnos of events, Then, again, | chords, ns if overythine ane ake ones 
cli, or and wo uch ether nthe folsom | ag we ends cheeriully snd decided ye 
of natural ca “elf © relation | The symphony was the first o a 
N i psc gh which Gade com ibeed. balan i Noo oleh 
aw hat Blas lirng Selected which Mendelssohn spoke ng ; 
from this imme -..e¢, such encomiastic terms, and. wrote. in. 
thoughts, sayi nse mass of suggestive | hear it, ior the Danish Soin bionee a good to | 
iitceceaae ee feelings and actions re and genuine talent. Endowed ith ais : a 
© in this “pretude” of his? Is it tne| fancy,a reasty flow of expression and tr 4 


“i 
4 


Music may close its doors. 





Character of Othello himself, torn b originality i | vin 
pee . y con- | Originality in what for lack ofa ome 
flicting emotions? Is it the conflict between | }8 Called the “atmosphere” of his worke ia 
| the essential princi was sensitive almost to excess to external | 
influences; and as his “Orsian”’ and 
Highlands” overtures show the effect of 
landscape and of ocean sounds upon his. 
soirit,: 80 this symphony shows—in jess 
. avs, | oO A 
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MEM iin ee er eet pho) Se work the stamp of .freshness and 
; wg was 4 | facility of musical invention, with Whieh 

rite ina Boston | he must be credited. The vomposiion gm 

* regard to. he | travs the leading incidents of the tragedy in a 
liad selected! seiies of strongly drawn tone pictures, and 
pi ent. | devélops tnto a climax of ereat dramatic 

: e from. wer and thrilling effect, followed by a 

sred brill. | nale expressive of the deepest love and 

ith which | most utter despair. This composer’s name is 

d in) an unfamiiiar one to Boston programmes, but 

-ian | Such a work as this should at once gain a 
tat | generous racegoltion for his inspiration and 

famatic one. genius. Schuber:’s delightful overture to 

ifrequentiy- | “Alfonso and KEstrella’ made the ifttroe 

from "Der @uctory number, and gave a very pleasing 

tisfactory ) Opering to the programme, while «the 

— selection ot N, Ws Gade’s unfamiliar sym- 

Sat- phony in C minor afforded an equality enjoy- 

ver- able ending to the evenilig’s selections. ihe 

4 symvhouy has not had a herring here for 

the or tHiaiiy yeart, and yet it 18 1 work worthy of 

136lt’s) «frequent repelliion, each movement teeming 

ad by wWitu beauties of thought and construction, 

>. @id richly rewaraing both playets aud hearers 

| LA] | | Ne e: its periormance. It was a revelation to 
. a séhave the work presented as it Was last 
| evening, and itis to be hoped that the sym- 

SIC | phony wit Hot be again relegated tosis dusty 

, ves Of ihe orchestral library, bu ept in 

M US © Huw Jn! fh list of fle day’s répertoire. The merit of 

cd the “hha ta work ye we abs te babe» ad 

__ | HApPPlly stipvlemente y that or the voca 

FOURTEENTH Boston SympHony CONCERT. ’ 1Mvers Contributed bv Miss Juch, the letter 
A sterling and effective overture—Schubert’s | aii. trom “Don Giovanni’ and the romance 
** Alfonso and Estella,’’— well chosen arias from} and aria from “Der Frel<chutz,” bon of 
Mozart and Weber; a brilliant symphonic pro- | which selections exhibited this great artist’s 
logue to Shakespeare’s ‘ Othello,” music by | abilities at their best. ter delivery of, the 
Arnold Krug, and Gade’s syrepnony in C-minor, | aria trom “Giovanni” was a gem of vo: aliza- 


.| thon, the beauty and purity of the singer’s 
made up the programme for the fourteenth Bos voide, with er ibtellisent a d'artistic pirat. 


ton Symphony concert. No selection on the pro- | ? : , 
gramme proved more interesting than the sym- be oa en ogee mp 1 Land ig are my 
phonic prologue of Krug’s, and seldom has any | effort. The graceful “Frei<chutz’” music 
similar work been heard here so instinct with | was sung with so much expression, and 


dramatic ep so admirably orchestrated, or such an apparent lack -of ail 
go transcendent in , that the hearer was again charmed and 


design. Miss Emma Juch was | @Mort 
not altogether successful with the “ Letter Aria” | @¢! ited by the Saver nnontea te oat a aa. 
from Don Juan; in fact, the roulades of the aria | vantage, and the whole  reulnn’s etitertain- 
_ were very imperfectly rendered, and the artist’s | nent was exceptionally deliyinitul. 
tones in alt seemed very much worn. The ren- i nai 
dering of the romance and aria from Weber’s Der | 
Freischutz, was all that could have been wished 
in artistic integrity of style and refinement of 
conception. The orchestral playing throughout 
the concert was admirable. 
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UNTIL 


TO REMAIN 


UNABLE 
BY LEAVING 


THOSE 


FAVOR 


SYMPHONY. 


EMENT OF THE 


JOH. BRAHMS. 


SIASON 1886-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AY. GONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22D, AT 8. P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE To Finx ro. 


AD. HENSELT. CONCERTO ror PIANOFORTE in F minor, op. 16. 


Allegro patetico.__Larghetto.— Allegro agitato. 


<OB. FUCHS. SERENADE in C major, op. 14. 


Allegretto._Larghetto.— Allegro resoluto.—Presto. 


SYMPHONY in D major, op. 73. 
Allegro non troppo.— Adagio non troppo. 


Allegretto grazioso; Presto ma non assai.— 
Allegro con spirito. 


SOLOIST: 


MISS ADELE MARGULIES. 


eer eee esteem 
i i sistent siete: 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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efulness of the scherzo finding a 


a The Sturdy Opening Movement, 
‘in the peaceful andantino, and in the en- 

ergy of the last movement, with its occa- 

»sional resonance of trumpets and its stir. | 
ring song sweeping along with the vigor of | 
a march. : 
_ The orchestra played the symphony very } 
well, upon the whole, although it seemed , 


to me that the first movement grew slightly 
dense and heavy toward its close. The/ 
overture had a springy touch, and the | 
“Othello” being of that imaginative order 
which Mr. Gericke excels in conducting, 
‘was read witl: the closest attention'to its 
changeful nature. | 
- The soloist of the evening was Miss Juch, 
who is alwavs a prime favorite 1n a Boston 
-eoncertroom. With proper regard to the 
dignity of the occasion,she Had selected 
twolarge airs with full accompaniment. 
he first of these was the letter scene from | 
“Don Giovanni,” which she delivered brill- | 
jantiy, but without quite the warmth which | 
‘attimes it needs, In purity of tone and in > 
' good phrasing her sinsting was Mozart-ian . 
‘enough, but the rendering was rather that | 
‘of a conoertar thanof a dramatic one. 
‘Her second selection, the infrequently- 
heard bridal romance and air from "Der 
Freischutz,”’ was, however, as satisfactory | 
in expression asin vocalization. 
_ The programme announce: for next Sat- 
fire night is: Beethoven’s ‘'Fidelio” over- 


ture, Robert Fuchs’ C major serena’'e, and 
Brahms’ D major symphony, for the or- 
ehestra, and for pianoforte solo, Henselt’s 
-F minor concerto, which will be played by 
Miss Adeio Margulico. 

ie : Howarp Maucom Ticknor. 
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FOURTEENTH Boston SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 
A sterling and effective overture—Schubert’s 
‘* Alfonso and Estella,’’— well chosen arias from 
Mozart and Weber; a brilliant symphonic pro- 
logue to Shakespeare’s ‘ Othello,” music by 
Arnold Krug, and Gade’s Symphony in C-minor, 
made up the programme for the fourteenth Bos- 
ton Symphony concert. No selection on the pro- 
gramme proved more interesting than the sym- 
phonic prologue of Krug’s, and seldom has any 
similar work been heard here so instinct with 
dramatic feeling, so admirably orchestrated, or 
so transcendent in design. Miss Emma Juch was 
not altogether successful with the ‘* Letter Aria ’”’ 
from Don Juan; in fact, the roulades of the aria 
were very imperfectly rendered, and the artist’s 
tones in alt seemed very much worn. The ren- 
dering of the romance and aria from Weber’s Der 
Freischutz, was all that could have been wished 
in artistic integrity of style and refinement of 
conception. ‘The orchestral playing throughout 
the concert was admirable. 


— 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. [Jer 
The choice of selections made for the 14th of 
the season’s series of Symphony concerts by 
Mr. Gericke proved eminently enjoyable to 
last evening’s audience at Music Hall, and it 
is again a pleasure to commend the character 
and general arrangement of the _pro- 


gramme. With Miss Emma Juch as yo- 
calist, there could be no cause tor complaint 
as to the ability of the forces enyzaged in the 
interpre'ation of the several nuinbers, and so 


| the concert, as a whole, calls only for compli- 


mentary words, Arnold Krug’s symphonic 
prologue to Shakespeare’s “Othello”? was the 
novelty of the evening, and proved to bea 
composilion ot fine character and sentiment, 
The composer has not yielded to the tendency 
of the modern German school to makea display 
of orchestral mastery to the extent of many 
of his colleagues, ard has thus preserved to 
the work the stamp of freshness § and 
facility of musical invention, with Whieh 
he must be credited. The composiion por- 
travs the leading incidents of the tragedy in a 
Series of strongly drawn ione pictures, and 
develops into a climax of ereat dramatic 
power and thrilling effect, followed by a 
finale expressive ot the deepest love and 
most utter despair. This composer’s name is 
an ubfamiiiar one to Boston programmes, but 
such a work as this should at ence gain a 
generous recognition for his inspiration and 
genius. Seliuber’s delightful overture to 
*“alienso and Estrella’ made the intro. 
Quctory number, and gave a very pleasing 
opening to the programme, while =the 
Selection of N, W. Gade’s unfamiliar sym- 
phony in C minor aiforded an equaliy enjoy- 
able ending to the eveniug’s selections. she 
symphony has not had a hearing here for 
liahly vearse, and yet 1t 18 a work worthy of 
frequent repelliiion, each movement teeming 
Witu beauties of thought and construction, 
aud richiy rewarding both players and hearers 
in its periorinance. It Was a revelation to 
have the work presented as it was last 
evenlug, and itisto be hoped that the syuu- 
phony will not be again relegated to the dusty 
Shelves of the orchestral library, but kept in 
the list of the day’s répertoire. The merit of 
the orchestral work of the evening was most 
happily supplemented by that of the vocal 
humbers Contributed by Miss Juch, the leiter 
aria from “Don Giovanni’ and the romance 
and aria from “Der Freisehutz,”’ boih of 
Which selections exhibited this great artist’s 
abilities at their best. ther delivery of the 
aria trom “Giovanni” was a gem of yo. aliza- 
tion, the beauty and purity of the singe:’s 
Voice, with her intelligent and artistic pluras- 
ing of its measures, affording a rare treat to all 
realizing the great skill demanded in the 
effurt. The wraceful ‘“Freisehutz’” music 
Was sung with so much expression, and 
Withal such an apparent lack - of ail 
effort, that the hearer was azuin charmed and 
| deliguted by the artloss art of the singer, In- 
deed, Miss Jucit never appeared to vetter ad- 
| Vantage, andthe whole evening’s entertain- 
!qynent Was exceptionally deligitrul. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AY. CONCERIL 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY “eid ArT &. F Me 
PROGRAMME, 
ly. V. BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE To Fipxruio. 


AD. HENSELT. CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE in FE minor, op. 16 


Allegro patetico._ Larghetto.— Allegro agitato. 


hOB. FUCHS. SERENADE in C major, op. 14. 


Allegretto.— Larghetto.— Allegro resoluto.—Presto. 


» 


SRAHMS., SYMPHONY in D major, op. 73. 


Allegro non troppo.— Adagio non troppo. 
Allegretto grazioso; Presto ma non assai.— 
Allegro con spirito, 


SOLOIST: 


MISS ADELE MARGULIES. 


—_ cinemas ay 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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FIFTEENTH Boston SympHony Concert. — 
Numbers were far less numerous than usual at 
the fifteenth Boston Symphony Concert in Music 
Hall on Saturday evening, and about all one can 
justly admit in favor of the programme is, that 
its characteristic dullness was exceedin ly well 
rendered. Mr. Gericke evidently intends to ig- 
nore the justice of the criticisms that have been | 
made upon the arrangement of the PrOgraMMeS | pen geammne tn tee | 
for the Boston Symphony Concerts, but it was / Sede a XB sage oe eS 
gratifying to notice the annoyance he experienced (| ~ 4 Rab tires A one x nips hr, 
at the unpopularity of his programme for Satur- Be tote oe er 
day evening, when a very large number of the ioe 
audience crowded their way out of the hall 
about half an hour previous to the end of the / ty, 
concert, thus instituting boycott par excellence ' wanda) 
upon the matchless originality of certain prefer- the 

ences on the autocratic conductor’s part that have DS 

become altogether too monotonous to be longer | £80 n 

endured. It might as well be understood first as SPPFectaor 

last, that it Is neither the professional critics nor rs ty p Maat aah 3 

the virulent opponents of Brahms who are inter- ' Was not f 

fering so seriously with the popularity of his |qeve @aty 

music as a monomanical partisanship on conduc- Jeverth 
tor Gericke’s part, that must inevitably work a! Passa | 
certain amount of disaster to the temporary fame ,#?. Liszt, & 
of his favorite German composer. Either Mr. eet MP RORY Te ROWE ELE) s INOw S 
Gericke’s acquaintance with the contemporaneous} Te Si i oe acmmmcammen 
music of able German, French, English and THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
American composers is pitiably limited, or else The appearance of Miss Adele Margniies.~ 
his prejudices are of a most unalterable type. | pianist, as the soloist of the 15th of the sean. 
As for the seranade by Mr. Fuchs of Vienna son’s symphony concerts at Musie py in irate 
that was performed for the second time on Sat- | ‘eh EP aI 
urday evening, it is nothing more than a pleas- | @V¢@ing made a very pleasant feature of th 
ing, melodious, neatly made and in the academic | €Vent, and her playing of the ‘concerto for 
sense of the term a very creditable work, but it} pian. forte in F minor, op. 14, bv Ad Hen A 
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ing in such terms of anything beyond the range } S last heard here. Miss Ma zulles | 
of a kinder-symphonie. It would almost seem |. Jos at! Wa toon hae nh fo Se n 


that a standpoint had been adopted by the con- “Melodious movements were appreciated al 
fe 


is not often that opportunity is afforded of speak- Eth): ‘nat she has Wee > me sty 


ductor of the Vienna—beg pardon, we mean the } the audience and the musicians of the 
Brahms—symphony concerts, that would make | chest Her playing shows a& great 
Boston seem necessarily dependent for its or- ‘ath and strength than last year, and 


chestral music upon the musical effusions a fav- | oaent elastic touch, with the ot 
ored coterie of Vienna students, professors, etc., | S mstinet shown in all her wo K, ¢ 


. 


bi 
who have hitherte been unknown to fame, and tation of the paarene cha of t the mania ; 
upon the great Joachim Brahms, who from a Sympathetic character of her nia 
Sheer sense of gratitude may reasonably be ex- - Shown in mal 

pected to dedicate his next symphony to Mr. Ger- } 
icke. It is a pleasure to say a good word for the 
youn Pie noe orate in 4 PS te | | mye 
namely, Miss Adele Margulies, who performed | with a DIY gor 
Henselt’s F-minor concerto, and whose effort | | this portion of ha 
Showed a decided improvement upon her playing | j ly band to good advantag 
of last year; but admitting the merit of her per- 
formance to haye been of a highly creditable and 
interesting order, it by no means surpassed or | formate. cl rs Mintatie: Gh 
even equalled the merit of a number of the per- | sayy, played in a@ gr 
formances of conservatory pupils who were] introd ner. ands. 
heard a few days previously at an exhibition 
concert in Music Hall. While Miss Margulies’ 
rendering of the concerto was deservedly ap-| 
plauded, it would none the less seem that there | her 
8 being shown by Herr Gericke an utterly one-| jar 
sided preference for a class of inexpensive can- | 
didates for Boston Symphony honors, and what 

is more significant, for just such candidates as} a% Whe “abyed’ belore In 
are non-residents of a city that eon CONn- freee ee iicnalsociile' (they SAN eg At 
tains a larger number of eminent virtuosi than ;~ ~~ r | 

can be found in any other cityin America. | — 
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FiIrTEENTH Boston Sympuony Concert. —} The audience at the Symphony ori Sa 
Numbers were far less numerous than usual at re was considerably smaller t lal. Thi 
the fifteenth Boston Symphony Concert in Music } foe lowing programme was prese Lev Beet. 
Hall on Saturday evening, and about all one can hoven, overture to Fide One | 
justly admit in favor of the programme is, that certo fof pianofor * 
its characteristic dullness was exceedingly well uchs, Serenade in © major, op. 14; a 
rendered. Mr. Gericke evidently intends to ig- ' symphony fa major, op. 73. So ™% 
nore the justice of the criticisms that have been Margulies. There were no novelti 
made upon the arrangement of the programmes | programme in {ts entirety was extremely to 
for the Boston Symphony Concerts, but it was concert not ending until 10 o’clock + yet it was | 


gratifying to notice the annoyance he experienced seit agtend od 
at the unpopularity of his programme for Satur- Seoee ita lane Eee t and wen ae Peng il 
day evening, when a very large number of the well, but it re ; ined for the ¢ as p _—— Be bya 
audience crowded their way out of the pan ae ih mathed for the two cen : . 


about half an hour previous to the end of the The bright concerto aud t re dataty sore 1 


concert, thus instituting boycott par excellence rendered in admirable manner b ; 
upon the matchless originality of certain prefer- he nitsical coloring that gave so une vivid 
ences on the autocratic conductor’s part that have the selections being always exce ri! shad 
become altogether too monotonous to be longer ; fhe Brahms symp iony was received wi h 
endured. It might as well be understood first as eee Miss wereulien, ae oa lst, played 
last, that it Is neither the professional critics nor » With strength, and vith an exhibition OF AMX 
Re npaert ie =) udgment In execution and express! yet s 
the virulent opponents of Brahms w lo are inter- _ Was not fully equal for the work. Tbe oro rai 
fering so seriously with the popularity of his * next Saturday will be as follows: W. Min 
music as a monomanical partisanship on conduc- , overture to marriage of ris oe? Joh. Seb. Bacl 
tor Gericke’s part, that must inevitably work a. lassacaglia, orchestrated by Esser (first time 
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nate 5 f disaster to the temporary fame , Fr. Liszt, symphonic poem (Tasso); L. vs Heet- 
certain amount of disaste I y } mphony in F bastorale), No. 6, Fat 


of his favorite German composer. Either Mr, | ®ven, symp 
Gericke’s acquaintance with the contemporaneous Pgh " 
music of able German, French, English and /§ THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS,” to 
American composers is pitiably limited, or else The appearance of Miss Adele Margulles, 
his prejudices are of a most unalterable type. | pianist, as the soloist of the 15th of the sea- 
As for the seam ag af Mr. veg ye of by de son’s symphony concerts at Music Hall last 
that was performed for the second time on Sat- : Se ae 

urday pveuine, it is nothing more than a pleas- | ©V¢!0g made a very pleasant feature of that 
ing, melodious, neatiy made and in the academic wr botnet and her playing of the coneerto for 
sense of the terma very creditable per a eee nF has inprores the nee 
is not often that opportunity is afforded o speak- ay Sie has impr the | 

ing in such terms of anythine beyond the range | S8@ Was last heard here. Miss Margulies had 


; a hearty greeting, and the enjoyable char- 
of a kinder-symphonie. It would almost sccm } acteristics of her performance ‘of Hensett’s 


that a standpoint had been adopted by the con- melodious movements were appreciated alike 
ductor of the Vienna—beg pardon, we mean the by the audience and the musicians of the dér- 
Brahms—symphony concerts, that would make | cbestra, Her playing shows a greater 
Boston scem necessarily dependent for its or-| breadth and strength than last year, and her 
chestral music upon the musical effusions a fay-| firm, ¢lear, elastic touch, with the deciaea 
eet sy Tagg '» < ututinnts’ te hearin to musical Instinct shown in all her work, com- 
ored coterie of Vienna students, pro essors, CtC., | bined to givea great charm to ber interpre- 
who have hitherto been unknown to fame, and tation of the plano score of the concerto. The 
upon the great Joachim Brahms, who from a Sympathetic character of her playing 
sheer sense of gratitude may reasonably be ex-| Was shown in a marxked fashion in 
pected to dedicate his next symphony to Mr. Ger- | the opening ailegro and larghetto and 
icke. It is a pleasure to say a good word for the | the final ailegro was Played with splendid 
be i me Bent aw a : freedom and dash. ‘rhe very enjoyable ser- 
young pianist who appeared in the concert, | enade for string orchestra, in C major, by 
Henselt’s F-minor concerto, and whose effort | etfeet, and displayed this portion of Mr. Ge- 
showed a decided im provement upon her playing | ricke’s finely drilled band to good advantage, 
of last year; but admitting the merit of her per- oh: tone mF sand division of ea orchestra 
formance to have been of a highly creditable and | Peng excelleutly pure an rue, and 
Sere taht Grier ME tat RE dor| S#@ general characier of the er- 
interesting order, it #y NO Means surpassed o1 formance challenging ail critietsm. he 
even equalled the merit of a number of the per- | “Widelio” overture Was played in a grand 
formances of conservatory pupils who were Way, aS an introductory number, and the 
heard a few days previously at an exhibition] Brahms symphony in D major, op. 73, which 
concert in Music Hall. While Miss Margulies’ | concluded the programme, though given @ | 
rendering of the concerto was deservedly ap-| ‘horouzhly intelligent reauing and an equally 
| 5, ee et ariistic Interpretation, failed to draw out any 
plauded, it would none the less seem that there marked enthusiasm from the audience, a 
is being shown by Herr Gericke an utterly one- large portion of those present folding their 
sided preference for a class of inexpensive can-|} garments about them and silently stealing 
didates for Boston Symphony honors, and what! away as op ortunity offered, much the same 
is more significant, for just such candidates as! a% When the work has been played before in || | 


are non-residents of a city that undoubtedly con- , these concerts. 
tains a larger number of eminent virtuosi than 
can be found in any other city in America. 
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Beethoven, Overtureto Fidelio, == = 
Henselt,- Sencerto 0 for Pianoforte in F minor, op. / 


hs. ~ ~~ Serthadein Comajor, op.14: ° - 
hrakice: Symphony in D mace Oo T3. 


We think thére is a “familiar quotation” 
somewhere from which the uglily persistent are , 


nurtured; Mr. Gericke doubtless knows the 
opus and has the leaf turned down, or a book- 
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mark (containing a fac-simile of some new ar- | 


rangement of Bach or Budda) placed therein. 


. 


Contemptuous people who view affairs con- 
temptuously are apt to say critics are fault- 
finders; this is not true, nevertheless the provo- | 


cation contained in Mr. Gericke’s fixed indiffer- 


ence to the responsibilities of his pasition is suf- i 
ficient to exhaust the patience of the most | 


‘direct Jobite and to insure for Mr. Gericke an 


unenviable isolation among those who should be 


. both counsellors and friends. We refer to his 


programmes, their construction and arrange- 
ment, and having referred to them, we shall not 
do more than call attention tothe one above 
quoted and that announced for performance at 
the next concert as examples of his abiding nar- 
rowness. 

But there is a point for Mr. Higginson to con- 
sider in all this, if heis to make his concerts 


| permanent, popular and self-supporting. Mr. 


Gericke is absolute autocrat of the symphony 


, Concerts. He selects his orchestra, names the 


Soloists and chooses the programmes. Possessed 
ef qualities which make him a fine conductor, 
his interpretations and the playing of his or. 
chestra have held the patronage ot the sym- 
phony concerts; but it is undeniable that some- 


_ thing more will be necessary to keep it. There 


were more vacant seats in Music Hall on Satur- 
day night than could be accounted for by the 
weather, while a perfect exodus followed the 


conclusion of the Serenade. It was because peo- | 


ple didn’t like the programme; its length was 
only a circumstance, it happened to be long, but 
‘tv was dubiously planned. A. three-link con- 


certo by as wary a technist as ever wrote, a - 


four-link serenade, and a Brahms Symphony is 
at least a perilous undertaking for any con- 
ductor, especially if there be no great player 
t6 illumine the concerto, and the Brahms sym- 


phony has to be stuffed down instead of swal- 


lowed, 


Critics and people are seldom so agreed as is 
at present the case in Boston, albeit the impres- 


sion that Brahms is not interesting is by no 


means universal. ‘The Symphony concerts will 
prove a dread and not a delight, and lose both 
Prestige and support if Mr. Gericke is not 


| checked in his stubborn course and made 
amenable to public sentiment regarding his pro- 


stammes, and the choice of soloists is not given 
into the keeping of one who has some little re- 
gard for home artists and is at least cognizant 
of the fact that there are men singers in the 


World, We do not want mediocre talent searched [ 
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ways chooses the same route when in search of 
a soloist and meets the same persons, too. 


Therefore, the privileges and responsibilities of 


such: a man should be curtailed or at least 
Shared with some one better informed and more 


4 wide awake. 


How well the orchestra played at the Satur. 
day concert! The performance of the Overture 


and the Serenade left nothing to be desired, | 
+ The Serenade in C is likely to be the best re- 
membered of anything Fuch’s has thus far writ- 


ten ; its form is interesting, the composer doesn’t 
have to appear to be what he is not, and in 
this instance has produced a thoroughly inter- 
esting and musical piece. In the second sym- 
phony we see enough that is vital and sympa. 
thetic in Brahms to disarm all attempts to deny 


him everything but intellect. Could ® man 
without emotion write that adagio, or that alle- 
gretto; does the closing alleyro, with its inspir- | 
Ing coda, suggest only the dissecting room and | 
the professor? The symphony was most unfor- | 
tunately placed on the programme. Brahms | 


should be handled with the utmost tact; it has 


been 2 good year for him in Boston, and noth- | 
ing should be left undone to make this first of | 
living musicians understood. Mr. Gericke’s | 
direction of the Symphony was masterly; it | 


caused among the band the finest Sensitive ness, 


Miss Adele Margulies, who played the concerto, | 


has done a good deal of her practising in Bos- 
ton. She is improving every year, and already 
plays with’confidence and in more robust musie 
quite moves her audience by her tours de Sorce; 
but the Henselt concerto is for giants only, con-. 
sequently Miss Margulies is to be congratulated 
that she made it seem less hazardous than it 
really is. Mr. Gericke accompanied the player> 
with every possible care, and a fine ensemble 
resulted. The next programme is: Mozart, 
Overture ‘Marriage of Figaro’; Bach, ‘*Passa- 


, caglia,’’ orchestrated by Esser, (first time) ; 


‘ 


‘ 
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phony on the programme, - Lilli ehmann will 
ing at the third, at which a Schubert symphony 
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Liszt, Symphonic Poem, “Tasso”? Beethoven, 

Symphony in F, ‘Pastoral’ No. 6. There will. 

be no seloist. | - hill 
Vi Var Notes, 


fo would, suggest that there is more 
than one road to New York and several ways of 
crossing the city. A man who learns a new lan- 
guage slowly and, perhaps, under protest, takes 
slowly to new people and things, doubtless al-— 


ve 
" ay?) 


¢hY wf ee | 

The New York musical public will Si oubt 
welcome the opportunity of hearing Mr. Ge- 
ricke’s famous Boston Symphony Orchestra : ind 


comparing it with our own organizations, | 
concerts will be given at Steinway Hall on ¥ bre 
ary 14, March 2and 31. At the first concert Be 
ven’s fifth symphony will be played among 0} 


“ 
+ 


things, and Mr. Franz Kneisel will play the ss m , 


composer’s violin concerto, At the second, Carl 


“i 


Baermann will be soloist, and a | 
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Works by Beethoven, Brahms, Fuchs, 
Henselt and Many Others. 
-bhony concert, which was the tifteenth of 
the series, offered nothing out of the com- 
gramme as a blind man might have made 
up if he had been turned loose into a library 
of the Boston orchestra, and told that the 
overtures were in one corner, the sy mpho- 
Or rather, it was just such a programme 
as a conductor might arrange who wanted 
| trouble. Of its four numbers, two—the 
_ “Fidelio” overture of Beethoven, and the F 
_~are stock pieces, while the other two, 
Brahms’ second Symphony (that in D 
(the first in C major) represented current 
| music, to be sure, but gave no new view of 
| limits of one great genius and the limita- 
| tions of one pleasant but by no means uni- 
| Of course the Brahms symphonies—more 
or less of them—ought to be heard in every 
They may 
happen to ‘e, in different degrees. abstruse, 
| Complicate 
| they may seem the very acme of beauty, 
grace, interest, Strength and evident 
disputable genius, and his works show 
both the light and shades of 
all his fellows of the time. It is worth 
While for any musical public to try to pen- 
the light he lends, although, as I have in- 
timated in others ot these urticles, I believe 
ted, and the labyrinths undiscovered by the 
ma, ority of minds 
to the fitness of thingsas Mr. Gericke wasin 
making out this programme, and puts ove 
duarter of solid. serious, mind-taxing music, 
It is impossible’ that oue auditor in a 
Strength to follow on, even in the clearest 
OT the lights into the thinnest of the shad- 
clearing of the hati § never saw atany other 
Symphony concert. The audience was a 
m it at each pause were mure 
an during the fourth Brahms 
the delicious and 
grazioso—seemed ready 
of applause, 
med to be affected by the in- 


Programme of 
The programme for last evening’s sym- 
mon course. It was just about such a pro- 
of similar extent and construction to that 
nies in another, and so on. 
_togetupaconcert with the least possible 
_ Sharp minor pianoforte concerts of Henselt 
major) and the serenade by strinzs py Fuchs 
| the scope and tendency of it beyond the 
| Vérsal scnool. 
such a setot concerts as this. 
| to many, as on the other hand to some few 
meaning. But their writer has. in- 
Breat quality whereby he overtops 
etrate his shades OV the borrowed aid of 
that the glooms must remain un penetra- 
nd whenever a conductor 1s as insensible 
Of these symphonies aiter an hour and a 
hundred can have the courage and the 
ows, nore persistent and continuous 
_Temarkably small one to begin with, but che 
ago. and only one 
6 listeners or to get any 
6 evident weariness and the 


th 

re for the end ont 
auience, and often played with Jess nicety | 
of touch and expression than usual, And | 
yet, under proper conditions, the work | 
might have been superb and 

contented and happy. 

d'or the representation of the Fuch’s ser- 
€nade not so much can be urged just now. 
It was a pleasant attention on Mr, Gericke’s 
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Miss Adele Margulies of Ne 
Was the pianist, vy any implication 


that |}. 


‘not absolutely in the tirst 


‘arvuist memLers of virtual] 


for manva year to come. | 


- Heiniyer-Clar 
‘greatest of all players in this 


‘Hyllested and Mr. 


Even the ” 


he part of the | 


the audience | 
| ties and sh 


| 


d, labored, obscure and tedious | 28 Possible. 


j i? ch raangbi see eying : : 
is no pa: palar 
ack to them until other recent com 
tions of similar value, and from author 
at least as important and as wel 
Known as this piano’ professor of 
the Vienna Conservatory, hava been 
iven their chance of a hearing. 
his pretty and fanciful composition was 
charmingly played and greatly enjoyed. 
The character of each movement was com- 
re d, accepting the title 
Significant, one might translate 
the four thus: Allegretto, he comes; 
larghetto, he pleads; allegro risoluto, he 
his suit; and presto, he hurries home 
to announce his engagement. There is a 
Sweet and fresh spirit running through both 
the thoughtand the figuration of this work, 
which was the sole brightness of the 
vening for the “Fidelio” overture, although 
t has dramatic color, and is changetul in 
mood, passing from a simple and pathetic 
thoughtfulness, through more resolute and 
active phases, on to a burst of triumpbant 
joy, impresses rather by strength than other- 
Wise, and leaves a sense of moral gratifica- 
tion rather of sensuous pleasure—as, indeed, 
itis only just itshould. The orchestra played 
the overture well, developing the tinal 
climax with strong and regular advance, 
The selection of the soloist for the even- 
ing was but another of the many proofs | 
that Mr. Gericke needs to widen the range 
0} his acquaintance and to consider, or at 
any rate, to show that he considers, how 
much it is possible to do in a position at 
once as responsible and as unhampered as 
his, to provide concerts representative of 
asmany musical elements and exponents 
Ido not wish to be understood | 
here as opposing this new engagenient of | 
| w York, who 
of incom- 
petency.on her part. What it may occur to 
Say in comment upon_her performance will 
follow in duetime. But what Ido mean to 
maiutain now is, that an engagement of 
such consequence and influence ought not 
to be given repeatedly to any artist who is 
rank of technical 
until all the other 
y equal capacity 
and standing in that same branch of the 
rofession had been heard. Why should 
Miss Margulies be called from New York, 
vetore there had bee opportunities to hear 
Mr. Perabo, Mrs. Sherwood (although she 
is no longera prolessions , Mrs. Beac , Mrs, 
Tee etersilea and— 
country— 
If New York must 
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reason for goir Hd 


and interpretative power, 


Professor Baermann? 
be favored, there are Mme. Schiller, Mr, 
Hoffmann, Mr. Mulis, me. Carreno, Mr. 
Neuport, not to make a | 
longer list; and if a player new to tie con- 
ductur and to the audience both would be 
admitted, why should not a hearing be 
iven to Fraulein Aus der Ohe, who 
dae just_made so marked a sensation 
in New York, or to Mme. Pegou. whose 
playing at her own concerts in Boston 
gives assurance that she ought to be equal 
to great things? Itis of course within the 
bounds of possibility that engagements may 
have oveen proposed tosome of these artists 
and may even have been concluded—as | 
hear that an engagement with Miss Vir. 
ginia Rider «ctually has been made, 
although the story is that this is not for the 
present season—but one may be permitted 
to consider such good fortune as at least 
problematic. 

Miss Margulies has many sterling quali- 
e improves, but she is not yet 
able to give to the enormously ditticult 
composition which slie undertook its full 
value oreven itsfullform, This work is 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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The programme of the fifteenth symphony con- Y eat. | ee En S80; Heethoven, sym- 
uring han cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even. | Phopy No. 6 (Pastoral iP 
me, and much swift- ng, was as follows: Fae TH ae fl 
execution ; yet she is OF Beton “ ” Boston Symphony Concert, ik 
Nie a Sa ae oe Beethoven: Overture to Fidelio,” in E. ; | late 
ES ast, (adam ight &€§ Henselt: Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, The smallest audience of the season attended At 
age agp oF ac daddy ta | Fuchs: Serenade in C, for strings, teenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
ey ty a ag Brabms: Symphony No. 2, in D. Music Hall last night. The concert was a jong one, not 
Miss Adéle Margulies was the pianist, : ending until close upon ten o’clock, and it was made 


exceedingly tiresome by the monotony of the pr 
at a0ore EnOws Out apon its B | _ This programme proved too long for many ber- | gramme, which contained four numbers, | 
8 most interestingly to the } ons in the audience, who left the hall before the - thirteen movements. To follow the 
ably to the ear Meh dt adore | concert was over. The trouble, however, was piano concerto, in three movements, 
1 Spiel a talent Sagi pe aac pga } probably quite as much in _ its composi- Fuchs’s serenade in C, op. 14, which 
won DN ens yaa i aah hart did ted tion as in its length. Brahms is no gen- per eg | & small gm goed with the regulation 
Pie meesty SLO O1a00Fated | : , 3 Dumber of movements, an following that in turn by the 
ee eee PS tO: : | eral favorite, and a symphony of his can- 2 Brahms Symphony in D, and the heaviest and leaat n- 
Or aba pe ot gen at y 9 4k : not hold a whole audience at the end of a concert. spiriting of the composer’s works in that vein, is 
That two hours of music is too much for the aver. poopie 4 Bent Pop hrinel ae ob tachom Whe Ea i a 
age concert-goer we cannot yet believe; only the - upon which Mr. Gericke makes his selections for ese 
comparatively few out-of-towners who depend "P- concerts. The effect of his arrangement for last night’s 
on trains ranning on schedule time can fairly performances was to inspire many of the audience to 
Complain of aconcert’s lasting till ten o’clock. ( depart before the beginning of the Brahms : 


We repeat, the trouble last Saturday evening was enoey twas y dg FAB of that dispiritin: 
in the programme itself, not in its length. The work, while there was almost a general 8 
“Fidelio” overture is always welcome; few things beforethe finale. The playing of the orchestra was 
begin aconcert better. ‘The Henselt concerto is | admirable enough in all of these works, except 


: that in the piano concerto it was not tempered to the 
| sertime  asterpiece, and it is pretty long. Its ‘solo instrument, which It over owerced constantly. The 


vo snceln' : j Sentiment is rather vapid, and its sweetness Soloist was Miss Adele Margulies, of New York, Her 
ms is by no meansa }, tends to be clogging. But it is good, honest | performance of the concerto was rough, blurred and 
“t Co h it is ‘su é sf = a well-written music, free from extravagance, and { spasmodic In style, and unintercsting generally. It 


ay, Which will be | byno means devoid of charm. Great pianists Seeds as ciaeran — pith eeie renter hg phase r 


mon + DE : i Still play it with pleasure, and it can be listened some inscr It is. not easy tu un- 
pagel, “nl eg ‘ory-pieod, ) to with enjoyment in fit conditions. Its general fj d und advisable te go 
te Gownosnont b : ) effect is rather relaxing than stimulating; one yp ate 
jby Bae bts: bi wants something very good, very solid and very ully as p : 
a md L | iuspiring to come immediately after it. Now, the Ma mber who 
aE : Fuchs serenade is not very good, and it is not at 
all solid or inspiring. It is a little trifle, not 
wholly devoid of merit, but is one of those things 
at wear out terribly soon, and there 
is little, if anything, in it to pay for the valuable | 
time it takes up.\. Coming right after a work like bares 
the Henselt concerto, it is simply annoying, and ceptional excellence 
leaves one in no congenial frame of mind for the | swear thus conferred. In 
following a Brahms Symphony, | beard in last reason’s series. 
S Amedeo: | has been accorded a piace in th 
is not wholly Capricious to c 
cable preference for stra ngers, 
inferior to what can be found at 
unjust and it should be followe 
j Certs are the only opportunities 
appetite to appear in performances of th 
s : them out from them thro 
ymphony and o sheer neglect is as ill-advi excusable. It 
88 Margulies has would be, pe rtists of super- 
with the great difficulties |} lative merit w pone of our own; 


ities takes the 
brilliant pianist, place n to protest. The 


and a certain sen tly thinks {| pr ext concert, which is without a 

more of piano musi¢ she || 80loist, is overture ‘Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart; 

Plays, and ine © “Passacagiia,” bv J. 8. Bach, instrumented by Esser 

(another transcription!) ; “Tasso,” by Liezt; and 

| “Pastoral” Symphony, Beethoven. Here is a combina- 
tion! Of what is Mr. Gericke thinking? 
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tion you pleas 
Phrases very sow ie heap 
904 wonders whether she ever noticed 

“ection, printed on the fly-leaf of the concerto: 
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heavy» w 1 in loud ones. 
Slie has a nice feeling for acantabile, and 
°when a thought 1s obvious or a phrase, rel- 
‘evant to the full score shows out upon its 
face, she plays most interestingly to the 
‘Mind, and agreeably to the ear; but when 
“the piano and the orchertra begin to inter- 
Jock, as also when a theme ani its develo»- 
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cePyy and accompaniment are elaborated 


ny 
be 
}' 

: 
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the piano part alone, she is apt to lose 
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oe 
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briliant, powerful and rapi i, put without 
2 osanare they were meant to convey. 
She was well received and hand- 
comely recalled, meriting much by her 
‘energy, her painstaking and the fine qual- 
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‘ity of the passaves, \ here her taient and | 


the irements of the work bore due pro- 
ieticn to cach other. The orchestra gave 
@xecellent aid, and by its judicious ap- 
‘portionment of strength and its vuriety of 
color, with support drawn from the fully 
scored orchestral part, did a great deal to 
make the ideas and the sentiments evident 
Pan the soloist left indefinite or unem- 
lasized. 


Tt 6 next programme is by no meansa 
Gistinguished one, although it is sure of 
asing by the s 
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ethoven’s 


bi 
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aglia by Bach. 
e Howarp Marcom TicKnor. 
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asp, and to give a mass of notes, 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, JANUARY 24, 1887.° 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the fifteenth Symphony con- 


| 
| 
| 


“The first movement of ‘the ¢oncéito to must be 
Played, as far as possible, without change of 
vempo, and strictly in time, except in the few 


; places indicated.” Still hers was a brilliant, if 
_ not very intelligent, performance. She was warm- 


Jy applauded. 
The next programme is: Mozart, overture to “Le 


| Nozze ai Figaro;” Bach, passacaglia in C minor, | 


scored by Esser; Liszt, ‘Tasso ;’ Beethoven, sym- 


| 
; 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- phony No. 6 (Pastoral) in F, | | 


ing, was as follows: 


Beethoven: Overture to “Fidelio,” in E. 
Henselt: Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, 
Fuchs: Serenade in C, for strings, 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2, in D. 

Miss Adéle Margulies was the pianist. 


This programme proved too long for man y per- 


| sons in the audience, who left the hall before the 


concert was over. The trouble, however, was 
probably quite as much in_ its composi- 
tion as in its length. Brahms is no en- 
eral favorite, and a Symphony of his can- 
not hold a whole audience at the end of a concert, 
That two hours of music is too much for the aver- 
age concert-goer we cannot yet believe; only the 
comparatively few out-of-towners who depend up- 
on trains running on schedule time can fairly 
complain of a concert’s lasting till ten o’clock, 
We repeat, the trouble last Saturday evening was 
in the programme itself, not in its length. The 
“Fidelio” overture is always welcome; few things 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The smallest audience of the season attended the fr. 
enth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 


| Music Hall last night. The concert was ‘a long one, not 


| ending until close upon ten o’clock, and it was made. 
}excecdingly tiresome by the monotony of the pro. | 
gramme, which contained four numbers, aggregating | 
thirteen movements. To follow the Henselt | 
lano concerto, in three movements, by | 


| 


3 cons of movements, an 


begin aconcert better. ‘The Henselt concerto ig | 


no great masterpiece, and it is pretty long. Its 
Sentiment is rather vapid, and its sweetness 
tends to be clogging. But it is good, honest 
well-written music, free from extravagance, and 
by no means devoid of Charm. Great pianists 
Still play it with pleasure, and it can be listened 
to with enjoyment in fit conditions. Its general 
éffect is rather relaxing than Stimulating; one 
wants something very good, very solid and very 
iuspiring to come immediately after it. Now, the 


Fuchs serenade is not very good, and it is not at | 
all solid or inspiring, It is a little trifle, not |} artists Should have a hearing here, while 


wholly devoid of merit, but is one of those things 
that wear out terribly soon, and _ there 
48 little, if anything, in it to pay for the valuable 


, 


time it takes up.) Coming right after a work like | 


the Henselt concerto, it is simply annoying, and 
leaves one in no congenial frame of mind for the 


to along work by Brahms is willingly and gladly 
made by many of us; but we want Brahms to take 


uchs’s serenade in C, op. 14, which {fs 
essentially a small symphony With the regulation 
following that in turn by the 

rahms symphony in D,and the heaviest and least in- 
splriting of the composer’s works in that vein, is 
scarcely good judgment in programme-making; but 
we have ceased all attempts to fathom the principles 
upon which Mr. Gericke makes his sclections for these 
concerts. The effect of his arrangement for last night’s 
performanccs was to inspire many of the audieuce to 
depart betore the beginning of the Brahms sym- 
Phony, and more to hasten away after the 
end of the first movement. of that dispiriting 
work, while there was almost a general exodus 
before the finale. { the orchestra was 
of these works, except 

was not tempered to the 

rpowercd constantly. The 

Margulies, of New York. Hier 

ncerto was rough, blurred and 

spasmodic In style, and uninterwsting generally. It 
seems to be the policy of the management of these con- 
certs to send to New York for s0loists, this season, for 
some inscrutable reason or other. It is not easy tu un. 
derstand why it should have been found advisable to go 
away from home for a pianist of the Calibre of Miss 
Margulies. We have several ariists who could have 
performed this concerto fully as poorly as did Miss 
Margulies, and quite a number who could hare played 
it infinitely petter. Why mediocre New York 


fine players of our own, including at least one really 
great artist, are neglected puzzles comprehension. It 
seems but rezasonble that Boston Symphony concerts 
should encourage Loston arii.ts, instead Of secking for 
80 Oists in New Yorx. We have now had tour New 
York artists at these concerts, and not one has proved 


‘| of such exceptional excellence usto justify the special 
, | distinction thus conferred. In addition, they were a}]} 
mental strain of following a Brahms Symphony. | 


The effort that is required to listen appreciatively - 


us when we are fresh; and nothing is so wearying .- 
a8 protracted frivolity. Sugar plums spoil the 


appetite. 


Symphony and overture were excellently played} 


Miss Margulies has a technique quite up to coping 


anda Certain sensibility. She apparently thinks 
more of pianoforte playing than of _the music she 
Plays, and many of her effects—good and striking 


“Ir, as if they were intended to fit any composi- 
tion you please, Her way of playing all cantabile 
Phrases very slow is a mere cheap mannerism. 
One wonders whether She ever noticed Henselt’s 


direction, printed on the fly-leaf of the concerto: 


with the sreat difficulties of the concerto; she is a | 
| Srilliant pianist, ana Plays with fire, grace and | 


' 
| 
F 


beard in last season’s series. Not one Boston soloist 
has been accorded a piace in this year’s concerts. It 


is not wholly capricious to complain of this inexpii- | 
cable preference for stra ngers, especially when they are | 
inferlor to what can be found at home. ‘he principles | 


unjust and it should be followed no longer. These cox 
certs are the only opportunities our leading artists have 
to appear in performances of this character and to shut 
them out from them through caprice, obtuseness or 
sheer neglect is as ill-advised as i¢ is inexcusable. It 
would be, perhaps, less objectionable if artists of super- 
lative merit were favored at the expense of our own; 
but when nothing better than mediocrities takes the 
place of these it is not out of reason to protest. The 
programme for the next concert, which is without a 
soloist, is overture ‘‘Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart; 


. “Passacaglia,” bv J. S. Bach, instrumented by Esser 


; | (another transcription!); “Tasso,” pb Liezt; and 
€nough in themselves—have a certain ready-made - : ai Mees 


“Pastoral” Symphony, Beethoven. Here is a combina- 
tion! Of whatis Mr. Gericke thinking ? 
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except upon some really tempestuous night, and 
of th's small company scores went away 

out before the symphony began, while scarcely a 
third remained until the end of it, hundreds go. 
“ pte etween the movements, 


mime an with *, or 
ee eothoven’s Fens ot 


pianists of this rank. 
ce of Brahms’ 


Vv 
might readily name, 
Music Hall, who could do 
than the pianist of last night, who, 
} however, must not be blamed for this, since she is 


| evidently advancing from her former standard of. 


performance, and deserves praise at least for est | 
| envle., am. 23-19 ey | 
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NY ORCHESTRA 


ICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


three works in the two 


Inor, C maior and 

» concerto, Fuch's 
first serenade for abies and Brahm’s second 
symphony. It was 9:15 when this last 
which needs the freshest of ears and of 
spirits, was presented to listeners who ha 
already been asked to pay attention to 
seven successive complicated movements besides 
the overture), and who ha not even had the re. 
lief and stimulus of a great artist in th 
For Miss Margulies, who played it, al 
has gained in strength and end 
Clearness and 


of t 


eauties, 


clent to 
keep the pl g the 
theiv constant ig audience, and the 
ad t hol pF ove nail 
Was a grea ‘ suc 
rk and its desired audi noe at the Ateadean 


depression of 


CERT, 
ER 12TH, AT 8, P.M. 


AMME. 


USIK. 
time. ) 


st.) 


tage of last pleut merits a sanproval which we | 


Will not spea 


lite, 
sk Bp recente - 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A very long programme last night was reproved by 


est our impat 


a very continuous exodus, in which even the critics | 


Joined, until at the end only a tew faithtul Brahms- 
it's were lett to hear the finale of the D major sym- 
Phony. It was a splendid performance, spite of the 
accompaniment of boot heels. Anything 
better than the work of the horns 
in the adagio cannot be imagined, 


and even t e have often 
censured ogee a 
he 


Gericke’s 

serenade 

Less satisfactory 

Hensel Margulies played 

. Spasmodically, often too soft, sometimes too loud. 

rst Movement was badly blurred, and the 

Second had too 
Played with considerable delicacy 

Won the planist a couple of very hearty 

We tail to see the 


ence make us un-— 
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A JUCH. 


E=mont will be read by Mr. 


much sforzando. The finale Was | 
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(Allegro.) STORM. 
BLITHE AND THANKFUL 


ENE BY THE BROOK. (Andante molto moto)... 
(Allegretto.) 


THE COUNTRY PEOPLE, 


RTURE To MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
HERDSMAN’S SONG. 


7 


OVI 
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ERFUL FEELINGS ON ARRIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY in F. (Pastorale.) No. 6. 


Orchestrated by EssEr. 
(First time. ) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Allegro.) 
FEELINGS AFTER THE TEMPEST. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


(Allegro ma non troppo).—Sc 
MERRY GATHERING OF 


AWAKENING OF CHE 
TEMPEST. 


B. BACH, 


MOZART. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY <9UTH, AT 8... Pe 
A. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN, 


W. 
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| THE SIXTRENTH 8 concert, |} infact itwas the best playing of the orchestr, 
| PROGRAMME. oer tie eventing. Only an exception to the general 
; excellence, was the faulty intonation of the ’ce ng 

se RR RETS OTSA ce ee where the beautiful Venetian folksong is intro. 
(Instrumented by Hsser.) duced; and it is only just to add that this ma ea 

Symphonic poem, ‘“Lasso”...............Lisst | excused by the difficult key (F sharp) which ine 


Pastoral symphony............ Beethoven | composer has chosen 7 
seer | - Otherwise, the p] ying of the _ 
If it was necessary to find fault with the pro- | symphonic poem was stirring to ps somaead Pa. 
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gramme for Saturday evening a week ago; what | gree. 
shall be said about this one? Of all the overtures | The pastoral symphony was not so well playen! 


of Mozart that are played nowadays, the overture , 28 one might expect from such an orchestra, The | 


to “Le Nozze di Figaro” isthe one that can best 
be spared; it is written in the lightest and most 
trivial style of Mozart, and its effectiveness, when 
played by a modern orchestra, is very limited, 
both on account of the antiquated instrumentation 

and of the familiarity of the themes. As we have 
said before, orchestral arrangement of pieces 
should be used very sparingly, and there is rarely 
any justification for their performance until all 
the good works actually written for the orches- 
tra have been exhausted. No one will 
pretend to say that this is the case with 
the Symphony Orchestra, and therefore the 
appearance of a Bach Passacaglia, whatever its in- 
trinsic merits, or those of its orchestration, is to 
be deplored. With the arrangement of the works 
on the programme more fault may even be found 
than with some of the works themselves, It 
would seem that even an elementary knowledge 
of effect would prevent the placing of the sym- 
phonic poem in the position which it occupied; 
and the law of the Medes and Persians, demanding 
an overtare at the beginning of the concert and a 
symphony at the end, must of course be observed 

whatever the consequences. As it is naturally 


always more easy to criticise than to be criticised, | 


_ beautiful first movement was tak 

en in 
_ gether too hurried tempo, and therefore talied te | 
| make a pastoral effect. It lacked the repose which | 


is essential from the indications the ¢ . 
given inthe score. The “adagio,”’ which, for a 
part, we have never considered one of the ereetend 


efforts of Beethoven, was very weil played, indeed: 
? 


only the clarinet was too obtrusive i ha 
. * ; ‘ * 

the clarinetist does not want to play pia whisk r 

is required by the composer. The storm was want- 


ing in digmty; it might be e Sa! 

| teapot, and this is the more coisareaae ae “y 
the composer gives the conductor every, porate ; 
matic effect. The’ 

to be found with the last. 
| movement as with the first, namely, the Pastoral | 
character is not sufficiently em phasized ; this , 


chance’ to 
same fault 


movement is a song of thanksgivin 

storm ; but it was wanting in the elevenaald edie 
which is absolutely necessary to form a fitting 
Climax to the whole Symphony. Next Sa sda 
the following works will be heard: t | 


Overture, ‘‘In the Mo ins”? Ne Oi 
Concerto for violin in > iN . peas 5 mbes Cote | 
Symphony an By O67 os vie sien Brueknes | 
Soloist, Mr. T. Adamowski, — “ 

PIN i ane 05 9:5) | 


ad 


we take the liberty of suggesting the following as | 
a substitute for the programme under considera- | 


tion: 

seeseeeses. BECHhOVEen 
Bach 
rip- 
80 seldom 
y “er : ae are 

m: Berlioz 
F Godard, Saint-Saéns, Widor, “or 
. * ee Liszt 
e Sym itself now demands our 
consideration; there is very little to be said about 
the overture to “Figaro.’’ As we ha've before in- 
timated, it is entirely out of place at these con- 
certs; the performance gave one the impression 


_ that the conductor wished to show how fast it was 
possible for his strings to play. The successful 
accomplishment of this task may result in a tour 
_ de force, but it is not artistic. 


The novelty of the evening followed in the shape 


Of a Passacaglia by Bach, instrumented by Esser 


of Vienna. For the instrument for which it was 
composed it is undoubtedly a very interesting 
work and is very well scored, but, in heaven’s 
name, why should it be scored at all? There is no 
more reason for arranging this particular com- 
position for orchestra than many other fine works 
which nobody thinks of arranging. It was 


strongly played, but made a rather monotonous 


effect. 


_ Well read. So excellent was the inter ar 
Saturday that not one of the audience” 
the hall before the final © novemen 


‘is saying n 


ae” Sa 


_ 
S 
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over-entertaining. So mu I 
vades its reiteration of them 
comes weary before the end, 
ness of the movement possesses. 
traction which always seemg inher 


the old-dance character. The Figa 
was carried through with @ Tush, ¥ 
ard i 


P ewan, Poem was brilllan riven 
tr " 2 ) y - ’ . in n a 


1 + 


The one bright exception to the somewhat dull | bs 


a 
7 : ae! 
evening was the symphonic poem, ‘Tasso,’ by | (irst time) -. 
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Boston. 


Boston, January 30. 


HE sixteenth symphony concert took place last evening at 
Music Hall, with the following program: 


Overture to ** Marriage of Figaro ”’ 
Passacaglia, orchestrated by Esser (first time) 
Symphonic Poem, ** Tasso ”’ 
Symphony in F (Pastorale) No. 6 
It proved to be one of the most enjoyable concerts of the season, a lively 
spirit reigning supreme from beginning to end. The lovely Mozart overture 
was played with a dash scarcely to be excelled. In fact, the interpretation 
of Mozart’s works seems to be peculiarly suited to Mr. Gericke’s nature, as 
everything he has given us of the composer thus far has been most excellent. 
The Bach passacaglia was grand, although it cannot be denied that a judi, 
cious cut would make it still more acceptable. The continual repetition of the 
same theme and in the same key, too, becomes a little monotonous in spite of 
all the fine contrapuntal work with which it is fitted out. 
It was interesting to listen to Liszt’s** Tasso ”’ again. Wagner, in writing 
about Liszt as a composer, once said that he should confine himself to the 
writing of' pianoforte pieces and not attempt orchestral works on a larger scale, 
as his inventive powers did not bear him out in these. It was not generously 
said, considering what Liszt had done for him, but of its truth I was again 
convinced last evening, as I have been before this. Liszt’s conception of a 
subject is always ingenious and poetic, but his musical invention falls short of 
the mark he sets himself. Here is just where the difference between genius 
and talent comesin. Where genius, after once grasping the subject, will soar 
aloft at once and rise above the task, talent, with perhaps just as good a con- 
ception at the start, vainly flaps its wings but cannot follow. 

The themes in ‘t Tasso”’ are meant to express much more than they do, 
and there is a great deal of hollow bombast and noise besides. The orches- 
tration is highly effective for such as do not know how it is done and how 
superficial the effects really are ; otherwise there is no accounting for the en- 
thusiastic applause so shallow a work called forth yesterday. 

What a contrast when the ** Pastorale’? commenced, It was like Shake- 
speare anda ‘‘ Ouida’’ novel. The first movement of the symphony, although 
taken at the very limit of admissible speed, was excellently played, as was 
also the andante, The next part was somewhat marred by two unfortunate 
slips in the wood wind and by the ‘‘ Tempest ” being taken so fast that it be- 


came indistinct and ineffective. The closing allegretto, however, was very 
fine, Louis MAAs. 


oe 
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Beethoven. _ Symphony in F (Pastorale) No. 6. 

Mozart’s careless. overture was. 
extraordinary swiftness, with a feathery touch - 
and the jolliest sort o 
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of spirit, The Passa. | 
caglia, an effort on the part of a Very respectable 
Viennese musician named Esser to inproye on 


'| the work of one J. §, Bach, who lived and wrote 


in ancient times, was heard for the first time in 


_ Boston. Herr Esser was given to making these 
| alliances, and Mr. Gericke has before this 


shown us their fruit. We prefer his Toccata 


: attachment (played during 1883-4) to this annex 


to another and less elastic musica] form, but 


| within the limitations which the Passacaglia sets 
|| Esser has given it a new dress, which conforms 


| with present fashions witheut diminishing very : 


4 considerably its true character. The iteration 
| of the principal theme among the various divis-. 


; 
] 
‘ 


ions of the orchestra aud the several ways in. 


|| Which other parts accompany it wher ap-: 
| pears,is skilfully nosceagilannd and sMontdikres, 
| able changes of tonality,an effective phrase being 
| where the horns enter Sharply upon the unac- 
, sig beat, the theme resting with the violins. 
: 6 number has a fine and impressive close, 


Which was made the most of in the perform- 


| ance, Liszt’s ‘Tasso’ was ma 3 
gnificently ~ 
4 as, ae it was good to hear the iicamacs | 
» 48a. Whatever criticism might be made on 


the programme as a whole, the symphonic poem | 


jh the audience; it seemed like the introduc. _ 
4 “on of a meteor among the prosaic but elegant | 
7 Commonplaces of a lot of statues. There were 
» £06 superb points in its execution, notably the 
4 attack of all the strings on the repetition of the 
i neh subject. There is immense variety in the 
.P et though its thought may not be so splendid 
) ° its utterance as clear as either “Les Preludes”? 


or “Mazeppa.” Itisa cause for congratulation 


that Mr. Gericke has Liszt at his finger tips. 


The Pastoral] Symphony received a charnaing 


; reading. It was one of the rare moments in a 


Found of constant hearing and thinking about 


: music 


a brew like the writer, were under the 
=e ie its soothing and happy influence, who 
fet ne themselves to become wholly absorbed 
hed ntgee. was evident from the attention 
e 8 performance and the look which many 
ion ee face reflected. Where is the | 
7 re that would say such music is not help- — 
=e oes not stimulate to better things or is not | 
potent as the written word of an Emerson or 


4 ''¢ Pleading voice ofa Phillips? The half hour 


of its performance was all too short, There 


were in , % 
stances here and there where it was evi- fg post to let his music stand ag he wrote i 


Hemet: Geticke had freed himself from the - 
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selled style. its superficiality and its me tr 
to ity appear most strongly, ho could not. rare bone 
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means their full significance, 


__ The fine work of which our orchestra is cana. 
ble had new evidences in its inte ra paths: 


*Y 
”~ hea, 


Saturday évening’s programme, It surely cg og 


‘Meet the inevitable comparisons at its 
concerts in New York, Weh 
impression which Mr. Seid)’ 


have made, that Mr. Gericke will find his 


in its best estate for its initial test in the ee 


4 


tropolis, the C-minor symphony. At the next 
Pt ae @ ey 
concert the seventh symphony by Anton B ne 


ner, & long-promised and much-anticipated noy-. 


elty, will be played. A new overture by, Arthur 


Foote entitled ‘In the Mountains,” and Wien. 


iawsky’s violin concerto in D-minor complete | 


the. programme. Mr. Adamowski will be the - 
oa 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. Aw’ 
The Sixteenth Symphony Ceuta — & 
‘Standard Programme, | 


A large audience for such an evenin bie - 
phony weather” attended the 16th “oe: bn PM one 
tra concert in Music Hall Saturday night and 
heard a fine performance of an odd sort of pra 
eramme. A programme it was which cou!d not 
be called a bad one, and yet it was not quite a 
£00d one, its numbers seeming to succeed one 
another by rather rough transitions. | 

The Overture and the symphony were felicitous 
selections, especially as the outer world was so 


antagonistic to comfort and content t 
cle hor paren a” ‘ure one pr {lla 
‘rind and rain | - 
seasonable heat, Therefore the eaene, bustling 
mirsh of Mozart's prelude to his “Marr age .O 
neato and the simple joys of Beet oven's 
astoral Symphony, with its storm at 
passes and its thankful heart, came opportune 
Sie were eminently satisfactory, although i 8 
atter there were some little slips and jars here 
and there, as if the conductor, too confident in ¢ 
acquaintance of his men with their parts, 
rehearsed that score legs assiduously and 
By nd Saas woutd have been well. 
, ese lay one of those un- 
necessary paraphrases, the tem tations of which 
F.  aegic 6 18 apparently helpless to resi 
} ‘i 8 Passacaglia, done over from the organ for 
ull orchestra by that inoffensive and unim-— 
portant choir and band master of Salzbur Esser, 
and Liszt’s symphonic oem, ‘Tasso,’ . ig 
no néed of dwelling on the inoppositeness of the 
former. These columns have admitted e 
than once that the organ pieces of Bach bear th 
sort of treatment and live, thanks to their in- 
herent strength, but that never will be a 
ood reason for playing them so wun 
that future time when all the real 
orchestral music shall haye been played to deat 
tha fact that they sound sonorous and clear ig. 
an argument in their favor, so would it be for 
giving the vocal score of Bee hoven’s ninth sym- 
phony to a lot of extra instruments, Bach knew. 
ough to write for an orchestra try and it 
As forthe Liszt number—if it h ' | 
Gericke’s desire to make its theatri ae 
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| gramme Ho jaa ‘f thoy ~ een more strenu- : all may be resolved into a rious Dart 
| ously drilled i bing night a new overture of Mr. | | | Th ee ey Rove based oho Wee Mls Liszt 
Arthur Foote, “In the Mountains,” he aera ! | | e Mozart Overture the Right sing, although the traveller ot sate | 
violin solo for | Br kdamowskt mere | Thing in the Right Place. bree ent throats, and pay thele Donces or] 

| part, with jigezings and tinklings and ex- 


rad | uberance or sensnously-strong orchestra- 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. i eee nosranee 2 spasus oi 

Last evening’s symphony concert at Music | A short horse is soon curried,” saith @| itis cheap, tawdry, tlle 9 A o Pyne fe 
Hall, under Mr. Gericke’s direction, had as Its : more than usually veracious proverb; and, | except so far as it shows skill, ingenuity 
| in practical illustration thereof, I should | and success in deriving fresh or the earaa 


most enjoyable number the ‘Pastoral’ sym- need t Bika" f full D : 

ed tomake but a brief story about last }, ? ld or piquant voicings from the ore 
. : : ‘formance of Bae 4 . ae 
phony by Beethoven, and the perfora night’s symphony concert, which was the | ve gM 32 nation none in ‘ 


< ‘ ved alkcriti- ; : 
this grand old composition challenged pte se | sixteenth in the series. Yet, as Iama/| contrasted epochs of T is caramel! | 
cism, the reading given the work an l "| garrulous soul, I may go talking on and it would reall t ony ani fon Chris. : 
playing of “~ pene. being alike WOrDy : | on, although thereis no reason for dwell- G L ’ he _ potter, 
musical value of the symphouy. The . : ver, 
irast shown in the appreciation of this work | | ILS at any length upon a programme which, k —— 
by the audience as compared with that ex- | | arranged in the four numbers which Mr. [f d fi from the 
hibited upon the occasion of the _ per- _| Gericke seems to regard no little less r , 
formance of the Brahms’ symphony a yf | | || than sacramentai, offered only one f 
yr . ‘ 3 ; é a M P . S PF 
ago, goes far to show that Mr. Gericke doe | great work — Beethoven's fourth, or 
| 
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not consider the tastes of his patrons in the : ; ; 
P “Pastoral” symphony—uniting therewith 


arrangement of his programmes. The novelty ( 
of the evening was a ‘“‘passacaglia”’ or Span- one hit of perfection but of small scope in | sweet 
‘Mtimeeion eit yeep la aged | | Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” overture; | *!°S 
: , ©) Ale SS ac | 
showed Mr. Gericke’s peculiar ideas in making | sods ae piece of romantic, or rather rhap- 
selections. It has an interest to musical stu- | | | 80 ica. patchwork in Liszt’s “symphonic 
dents, but to the general concert audience if _| poem” of “Tasso,” and one noble creation, land. 
is simply tiresome and annoying.  Liszt’s | displaced and i ac ate Des nee 1 : ony, 
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tirgaeout,Pona" Morar’ “Figaro Svocture || otehestral dispersion of Bach's “Passacas: h'bave "had tate 
: 5 , ‘ ZA S oe ar ‘ , . ih 7) 
made a bright introduction to the evening’s || ia.” which last was the only number which hearings. And yet let us be thankful for 
programme. It is difficult to realize that the | could be called new, and this only sofaras | it on one account; its construction abso-. 
selection and arrangement of such a list of | || Te@arded itsdress, weet Sete aac Bh ye rag to let those 
S GEENE orconslaeration ce sha suet Te this As forthe symphony, that is ever wel- | olutely to repress. Th Baw. the mig 
autouratic conductor It wouid seem possi- : _|| Come—perhaps no_ one of all Beethoven's | not be blotted out and kept down: wht abe 
ble for a person to go into the orchestral : || ight, is more so. It does one good to hear | hus a chance he rings out likea good aan 

a pers: g Oo t || 24. however unmusical he may be. There} low, but the poor irnmpets and PA to 
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library blindfold and make quite as gooda | 
selection. Next Saturday sventnik Mr. Timo- | | mabe er nas cee ng brn ee the purity, the | seem to be considered as children, to be 
thee Adamowski, violinist, will be the soloist, | || moods. an uman y.. Oo “ its spiritual |) seen and not heard, ne 
_ and the programme will be: Overture, ‘In | || understand ite ail t ‘yey it is bons woyag not to || The Mozart overture was the right thing 
_ the Mountains, op. 14,” first time, A. Foote; ||| the wonder, th aye oe “jm to the beauty and || in the right place, and gave to the uudience 
concerto for violin. in D minor, op, 22, H. || the cheer and th eirance, end the might, |/ a merry greeti jt makes no pretence of 
Wienlawsky; symphony in E major, No. 7, ‘| world. One is hanno et oar? maaterial | being profound or important, but it still is 
first time, A. Bruckner while li | 38 happier, as well as better, || just one of those bright and inspiriting 
’ e | | Ware istening to it and in remembrance of things which no man could have written if 
| i and even the critical creature, into || he had wrought himself to his full power in 
bd ee ears its sounds are the last ry op ne Such elasticity and gayety mean 
aSbarat ome evening which has had ex- | that the springs of life are playing freely, 
4 berations and provocations for him, is | and that all is spontaneous motion. There 
ne 4 inclined to smile forgivingly and say } ig a moment o quicker thought, but this 
O himselt that this one work of joy, and | only gives the necessary relief, and shows | 
grace and love copat to make him forget a | that no regret or doubt o right to be. 
: Ousani! trivialities, errors and misdoings. | happy came with it yields tc 
tis as idle and foolish to ask the universe | the merry mood aud ee 
why there are no more Beethovens as it is| ‘This overture see 
to cry out for other Homers, Shakespeares | lude to any organ 
| ms Dantes, for other KRaphaels _ or! with motion as the “ 
fhidias; and yet, after listening to 
ol almost "ehwidlah ssnphicty, and oe 
mpiicity, and / and parcelled out amon | by) 
me t Lperonlled dah nce, ee, ee 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme last night went from gay to grave, i. Ja } 
from lively to severe and back again. The pretty | o fe 


overture to the “Marriage of*Figaro,” short though pes t th ericke is unaware of the 
it be, is a perfect instance of Mozart's symmetry of ‘hearing at these Seneias * "that be nee that yet awalt 4 
form, even though a mittelsatz takes the place of | to fall back upon the and most. yer 
development. The “Passacaglia” of Bach, orches-. > rapidly iio xine ee yap bit nee 
trated by Esser, was a noble ear to disaster h might come with. 
| Bach’s use of the old Spanish dance f fe rota ae pig ae Deh oa 
| The ‘‘Passacaglia” was the most pompous of these, er. We did not time the ‘numb Of minutes ie 


| danced by Spanish grandees. The marked rhythm | hang it was disposed of under Mr. 


vea 
| illustrating a former definition was not so pro- | that wott pave heen rine 


able atid sensiti out stiff with 
forms horror and dis and peg 


, especially | into consideration 


8 not only for Strings, as so by gh. 
ents are, but for full orchestra, tached it these 
y played. it is far from probable that 
The gem of the programme was the |Mozart’s era were capable 
symphony-poem by Liszt—“‘Tasso.” This was hich Mr. 
} Sven with a loftiness and dignity that did in- (oho No rn, piquaney vane 
finite credit to Mr. Gericke and his orchestra. Oboes, the Work Was not phan atnetl 
some : harp, trumpets, cellos bass clarinet, all by turn. 1A ’ rc> 
ae , ’ ’ y any special fineness. The second number on the pre: 
night proved themselves entirely worthy of praise, and the gramme was One of hese transcriptions for which Mr: | 
6 late Bruck climax was wrought up to a magnificent Geritke has nen ae xplicable partiality. This time it 
at Sin ita pitch _— of triumphal grandeur, But Was @ Passacaglia by he ioy 0 by the Viennese 
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. bul 18 c it killed the first movement O Esser. We will not repeat the ny objections to the per- 
Adirondacks, the Pastoral Symphony! Most people do not en- (pamance of works of this nature while ee 


at not yet. |: : ‘many fine compositions written expressly for orches 
Will al pines “ joy beer after Burgundy, and it too and which the conductor studiously sod stubbornly 


Se | } length of the first movement Simpler jignores. The Passacagiia is well erough in 
ARD MALcom TIcKNor. ; 8nd more homely flavor, n. The its proper place and played on the instru. 
etre 1 whole symphony was The /ment jor which it was written; but in the 

: first movement, seemed taken Orchestra itis wrenched out of its true form, and {3 /| 
} slower than usual '. Strasser’s dull,uninteresting and tiresom » With its endless réitera- — 
clarinet work in the s ton of the principal figure of ppt pre which is 
I call ¢ ial , 5e oréed into undué prominence by orcliestral treatment, 
et or especial mention. t is ubdoubtedly scored with great cleverness, but why 

} Village band was w should it be eGoréd at ali? The “Tasso” was magnifi- 
s00n, and the shad Cently played, atid with great richness and beauty of 
} Movement, some of color. vA ras potter fitted - end ime pe corti than to 

ecially f precede astoral symphony. @ symphony was 
tees sg “ay. oe 1 not well interpreted. The first movement was taken 
thunder. Th P too fast, and its grace and flexibility were marred. The 
, ¢ _ storm re- Andante was charmingly yead and performed. The 
a od what can be done storm was Jacking in fire and impressiveness. The 
simple scoring. finale was hurried and its upliiting sentimeat lost, and 
ween the contrabasses towards the end the more florid figures 
and five on the other— Of the wind instruments, especially in the 
stroke, but it always seems »asscons, were buhgled, owing to the rapid 
h : time at which they were - The concert, as 
| that Beethoven should have used eon 
clarinet fj far as the playing was. concerned, excepting the Liszt 
st oe piping after the selection, proved to be the most unsatisfactory of the. 
b orm, when Englis have done so much Beason. At the next convert w4Jl be given overture “In 
s in his ‘William |the Mountains,” A. Foote; goncerto for violin in D, 
in his **Manfred”’ Wienlawskt, and Ffymphony in E, No7, A. Bruckn’r. 
he English horn in | Mr. T. Adamowski will be the soloist. 
ce at all,in atrio.\> mere Epes 
* Performance, as intimated, was above criticism. | The Boston Symphony Jrchestra |, 
“xt week the programme begins with a | first of a series of three conc rts ar 
work by our American composer, | the metropolis, in ‘Steiaway . Hall, New 
th -F Cote, and then comes a work which will set all |: Monday night. — The symphony 
© critics by the Cars; the famous Bruckner seventh eethoven’s Fifth. Mr. Knejsel vi i 
sinks 3 The problem of “the lady or the tiger” te 
| cid ‘into nothingness before the question to be de- |’ 
ed at the next concert,“‘Genius or drivel—which ?” 
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as eu on. Of rse 

lestra Can be made to suggest an | 

an organ can be made to do a 

1 of duty as an orchestra, a thunder 
‘mora quavering and uncanny human 
e6; butitis not by any means the best 
that can be made of it; and as I have 
Ou s80me other occasions such things 
‘ean atter all be acceptea only under fa- 
ought not to be put.into the best con- 
rts until there is nothing else left to try. 


he performance of this unequal pro- 


s hs ime was itself unequal, the best. work 


serv being in the Liszt number, 
| wae so played as to intimate that it 
St have been most carefully rehearsed, 
it of its gingerbread work being 
and picked out,and every singing 
being smoothed oif intoa perfe:t 
, an example of the union of 
. iu scoring with virtuosity 
aS it was perfect. ‘The 
mphe was not altogether well 
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1894 


sont . ti ere were little disagreements 


im accent and enunciation which implied 


‘cal elessness somewhere, and the woodei- 
“wind qualities did not accord wel), the oboe 
CP ie? Sa Uys 


cially taking on too perky and sharp a 


5 
. 


“tone for the rest and for its own music. 
“Lhe other two numbers went well, although | 
‘the’ passacaglia’s length—a quarter of an 


a 


how was near to bringing some blurs upon 


mm ee mext Giturday night two new things 
‘are promised—the late Bruckner symphony, 
y ith its four extra tubas, and an overture 
by N ir. Arthur Foote, which he calls ‘In the 
“Mountains” —whethér the Adirondacks, the 
‘Rockies or the’White mountains is not yet 
‘Specified. Mr. Adamowski wil! also play a 
yy TAT concerto. 
er obi Howarp Marcom Ticknor. 
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MUSIC, gece 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme last night wert from gay to grave, th 


from lively to severe and back again. 
overture to the “Marriage of* Figaro,” 


|| it be, is a perfect instance of Mozart's symmetry of 


form, even though a mittelsatz 

development. 

trated by was a noble _ instance of 
Bach’s use of the old Spanish dance form. 
The “Passacaglia” was the most pompous of these, 
danced by Spanish grandees. The marked rhythm 
illustrating a former definition was not so pro- 


nounced as it might be, when Bach took these forms 
for use in the intermezzi of hig Suites, but the 
work is full of fine contrapuntal treatment, especially 
in imitations, and was not Only for strings, as so 
many of these movements are, but for full orchestra, 
and was magnificently played. 

The gem of the programme was the 
symphony-poem — by Liszt—Tasso.” This was 
given with a loftiness and dignity that did in- 
finite credit to Mr. Gericke and his orchestra. Oboes, 
harp, trumpets, cellos, bags clarinet, all by turn 
proved themselves entirely worthy of praise, and the 
climax was wrought up to a magnificent 
pitch of triumphal grandeur. But 
it killed the first movement 
the Pastoral Symphony! Most people do not en- 
Joy beer after Burgundy, and it took at least the 
length of the first movement to acquire the simpler 
and more homely flavor, after the heroic vein. The 
whole symphony was finely performed. The 
first movement, however, seemed taken 
slower than usual. Mr. Strasser’s excellent 
clarinet work in the second movement seems to 
call for especial mention. lhe performance of the 
village band was wel] brought out by sboe and bas- 
soon, and the shading of contrabasses in the next 
movement, some of them five Stringed we believe, es- 


pecially for the very deep passages below the usual 
Compass, was a perfect imitation of distant 


thunder, The storm itself always re- 
mains a@& model of What can be. done 
in this direction by a simple scoring. The 
rumbling of the phrases between the contrabasses 
and cellos—four notes on one and five on the other— 


| Was certainly a master stroke, but it always seems 


singular that Beethoven Should have used 
gg for the _ Shepherd’s piping after the 
| orm, when English horn would have done so much 
etter, =_Rossini understood this in his ‘William | 
| music, but Beethoven never used the English horn in 
4n orchestral] work, and only once at all, in a trio. 
he berformance, as intimated, was above criticism. 
oa week the programme begins with a 
te» work , DY our American composer, 
ts Foote, and then comes awork which will set al] 


the'crities by the ears; the famous Bruckner seventh — 


sin wony: The problem of “the lady or the tiger” 
Sinks intg nothingness before the question to be de- 


‘ioe at the next concert,‘Genius or drivel—which ?”’ 


ymphony Contéert feuke 
Mr. Gerié lded another of his typical pro- 
rammes fo xteenth concert of the Boston Sym- 
st night. Why Liszt's “Tasso” 
huddled into the comp 
€n is one of those thin 


at yet awaita 

d feel it neces. 

oer most hackneyed 

of Mozart ose the Figaro” 
to sho ngs could 


it, an his winds 
out exac 


away wi 
a Wager. 
which it w 


we have a fi 8 given ata pace 
that wottld bh c ag onthe wig of its Ami- 
uble atid sen omposer to have stood out stiff with 


horror and dismay. Presto is one thing and prestiss. 


imo is another; without taking into consideration the 
well-establishd fact that Presto in Mozart’s time had, 

no means, the high-pressure signification at- 
tached to it in these latter days. In brief, 
it is far from probable that the players of 
Mozart’; era were capable of performing the 
Overture at the break-neck pace to which Mr. Gericke 
subjected it. Its lightness, gaiety, and piquancy were 
wholly obscured by this unmeaning and unsympathetic 
treatment. In addition, the work wa 
any special fineness. The second n 
,8ramme was One of ({} 
Geritke has sttch inex 
was a Passacaglia 
Esser. We will not repe 

€ of works of 

many fine com 


is 

its proper and played = on instru. 
ment for which {tt was written; but in the’ 
orchestra it is wrenched outof its true form, and is 
dull,uninteresting and tiresome, with its endless reitera- 
tlon of the principal figure of the parts “perl i tas which is 
forced into undué prominence by orchestral treatment. 
It is undoubtedly scored with great cleverness, but why 
‘Should it be eGoréd at a)i? The “Lasso” was magniti- 
cently played, atid with great richness and beauty of 
color. It was better fitted to end the concert than to 
precede the Pastoral] Symphony. The symphony was 
not well interpreted. The first movement was taken 
(oo fast, and its grace and flexibility were marred. The 
Andante was Charmingly yead and performed. The 
3torm was lacking in fire and impressiveness. The 
finale was hurried and its upli:ting sentimeut lost, and 
towards the end the more florid figures 
of the wind instruments, cspecially in the 
basscons, were buhgled, owing to — the rapid 
time at which they were taken. The concert, as 
far as the playing was concerned, excepting the Liszt 
selection, proved to be the most unsatisfactory of the 
season. At the next concert 4/1 be given overture "In 
the Mountains,” A. Foote; concerto for Violin in D, 
Wientawski, and Fymphony in EK, No7, A. Bruckn:r. 
Mr. T’. Adamowski will be the solvuict. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gives the 
first of a series of three concerts arranged for 
the metropolis, in Steiaway Hall, New York, 
next Monday night. The symphony will be 
Beethoyen’s Fifth. Mr. Kneisel will play the 
same composer's violin concerto. The under- 
taking should awake the enthusiasm of every 
Boston man within fifty miles of Fourteenth | 


| street. 
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| THEATRES AND CONCERTS, — 
, . —. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The sixteerith symphony concert was given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, the. pro- 


gramme being: — 


M —Overture to ‘Le Nozze di Figaro.” 
peee- Puakeoce in C-minor. “Scored by Esser.) 


Liszt—Symphonie Poem. “Tasso. 
Beethoven—Symphony No. 6, in F. “Pastoral.” 


The bright, sparkling little “Figaro” over- 
ture was delightfully played. Mr. Gericke 
takes Mozart’s presto to mean something 
very fast indeed, and it may weil be 
coubted whether the composer had such a 
‘nimble tempo in view. But Mr. Gericke made 
his orchestra line well up to it, and the whole per- 
formance was so fine, so delicately shaded, so full 
of life and pert humor, that it was a thorough 
‘ pleasure to listen to it. From the “Figaro” over- 
ture to the.Bach Passacagilia is a pretty long jump; 
it takes all Bach’s greatness to make one enjoy 
anything so solemn after Mozart's champagne. 
We have never liked Esser’s transcription of the 
Passacaglia, nor, indeed, any orchestral version of 
a Bach organ work. The orchestra can- 
rot have the impassive, dead tone of the 
‘organ, and cannot -help playing with too 
much accent. The theme played first 
by one instrument and then by another 
is too constantly prominent, and often veils rath- 
er than supports the elaborate contrapuntal work, 
‘The whole composition acquires a certain worldly 
‘air; the orchestra trivializes it. But if this tran 
‘Scription is to be played at all, commend us to last 
Saturday evening’s performance. We had not 
‘Conceived it possibie for strings to play so evenly 
‘OD a dead level, so almost wholly without phrasing 
‘Or accent. In a word, the playing was superb. 
And, upon the whole, although the Passacaglia is 
better on the organ than in the orchestra, it is too 
Strong and magnificent a 
ment to spoil it; 
glory much by anything you do to it. Liszt’s 
“Tasso” was grandly played, and did not seem 
quite so outrageously out of place as might have 
been expected. Still, one would rather have 
heard it at almost any other concert. It seems a 
pity, when the absence of singers and solo play- 
€rs affords the opportunity of making up a really 
homogeneous programme, to spoil the unity o 
the whole by bringing in such a bull in a china 
‘Shop as “Tasso.” The pastoral symphony was ex- 
‘Cellently played and much enjoyed. 

The next programme is: Foote, overture, ‘In 
the Mountains ;” Wieniawsky, violin concerto in 
D minor; Bruckner, symphony No. 7, in E; all 
Py Mr. Timothée Adamowski will be the vio- 

nist. ER Ia eee 


work for any treat- On'the other hand, 
you cannot dim that 


ke ye Wome i ey kag 
4 XTEENTH Boston SymMpHONY CONCERT. — 
€ the programme for the Sixteenth Boston 
Sym peer concert represented composers of no less 
renown than Mozart, Bach, Liszt and Beethoven: 
—and what a peculiar arrangement of names !—it 
was ar so incongruously chosen that the audience 
had but a rer meagre experience with anything 
like the worthiest music of the great tome-mas- 
ters, Surely no especial importance was ever at- 
tached to Mozart’s overture to the « Marriage of 
Figaro”; and as for Bach’s ‘*Passacaglia,” Phich : 
came nexton the programme, its normal gran- | 
deur wasinexcusably perverted in the orchestra] | 
transcription that was made of it. The work is 
founded upon certain logical and economic princi- 
ples which are gradually unfolded from the germ 
or first idea to the point that is technically called 
the climax, and which with all their variety of 
contrapuntal treatment are best illustrated upon 
the organ. The orchestration of such a colossal 
monument of genius as the **Passacaglia,”’ simply 
lays bare the scientific and artistic mystery of the 
various forms of counterpoint, while subordinat- 
ing these to the natural life, fluency, grace and 
charm of the original design. Liszt's Symphonic 
poem, ‘* Tasso,” is laid out upon a very preten- 
tious and characteristic plan, with a shallow 
plausibility that is simply made use of as a 
sort of musical catch that serves to cover a vast 
amount of intellectual barrenness. The ideal 
matter, the musical thought and inspiration of 
the work, appear to be very slight, and instead 
there is substituted a planless gro ing in all the 
Keys, an eccentricity of modulation that never 
arrives at an actual repose, but that more or less 
constantly reels from one deceptive cadence to 
another, as though it were the ‘composer's aim 
simply to swoon the senses, and render all the 
more obscure the charlatanry of his motive; and 
all this with a thick laying on of the orchestral 
colors that are placed in constant juxtaposition, 
with a blatant mockery of the laws of art. Still 
the wonderful vigor and tact that Liszt displays 
in writing for the orchestra, will kee his music 
some time before the penn and it will find in the 
meantime no inconsiderable number of admirers. 
But little if any fault need be found with the per- 


formance of the work, in which some of the most 
expressive and telling contrasts of lightand shade 
_were given out with rare unanimity and fervor. 


the performance of Beetho- 
ven’s ‘* Pastoral Symphony ”’ was far from satis- 
factory, although had Mr. Gericke conducted the 
work with less fuss and more quietude, less anxi- 
ety, which he failed to conceal, and more method, 
less regard for display and more for effect, the 
work would no doubt have been heard to better | 


advantage. 
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Egmont will be read by Mr. 
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HONY ORCHESTRA. 


R. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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alth h f th h im nore Natural 
and satisfying forms, some i ney ys 
- perplexing likeness 
guer, to wh 
y attached, both as mas 
Their development is always 
often abstruse, the author h p 
chosen deliberately a treatm Cc “aie : 
ing and technical skill were sere a 
And yet, beyond this, there fp-4 ire svichrty ae ae dri 
not an absolute oppression, fo agner, o re (Tann 
in the overloading of the score : , oF. Dianoforza \n Be 
brasses—a quartette of tubas being adde sinhold nrafide wanocs te. fu sahara 
largest usual proportion—and in th eae Bice t and 1 a. oe 
Contradiction between the choica of va lp ag pA ae, 
subjects and their use in a manner ee ll a 
Wagznerian, although it consta ) STRAL EXPERIENCE, 


were going to be. ‘T'hat there : 
and boldness in this work wil Wen t wes up i thee Coe 
? 


be the ganeral verdict; but wh | 
| They call it some outlandish name 
are really worth as they are thera tee tee : I could n’t understand, 


is the question which today cannot solve. 
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adagio, written soon after Wagner’s death | It play in their big music hall— 
Ww 


and designed to be tributary to his memory . ' 

nos to the pee ME yaa ror spook and | That Meare vot eae back O cher 
p? ireecom of handling, less burdened with | . 

the i of Betas 4) determination, a“ | Needed a dustin’—bad. 
consequently more fu n feeling an e 

more earnest in air, but the Scherzo ig | ‘a , hGy played ths me eae oe a, 
fee ate Rive. ey ‘i a ve ai ss Such a disturbance as they made 

rg cause OF its lively and quaint triple 
rhythm, and in spite of the somewhat lu ubrious * mover yet have seen, 
character of the trio. The chief defec They started in all softly like, 
work, 80 far as one can judge it from a Single » When oh! it made me start— 
hearing, is that the separate passages of the evo- A feller whacked a copper drum— 
lution in the different movements do not seem I guess he thought that smayt / 
really to belong together as coasscutive and cou- 
sistent members, but to independent integers The leader shook a stick at him, 
each perfected as if it alone were all there were, AS angry as could be. 

Mr. Foote’s overture is almost entirely in ona The more he shook, the more he struck: 
allegro movement, although it is provided with “1 “ll break this up,” thinks he, | 
two well-contrasted themes, which make their 
first entrance close together after an introductory - And then I thought that I should die; 
passage, but are subsequently treated separately “ sure as I am born, 


am 
at proper | i : | A fellow with a long brass tube 
ail Meare on Maier Pid nc Swallowed up half his horn, 


Thess 
| I did n’t think that was quite ri ht 
_ their diffe In such a place, you oer, oe 
Such tricks would sartin better fit 
dime museum show. 


Then came the meanest thing of all— 
The work is chaste and A joke that J call wrong— 
being made of or- A man, close by the copper drum, 
h she ues of Lae ih l Struck up a hotel gong. 
the parts to the best ak of And all the others started then, 
the various instruments prove r. Foote'’s And made av awful din; 
38ession a that skilt,. pomes, ones. r The leader swung up both his hands—~ 
rs none pon gone i tegen ‘ ernie’ cs . They did n’t care a pin. 
erture, hich agreéa n ; 
throughout, — ow dap Pin Lh . yey" You could n’t hear a bit of tune 
«itt, Adamowski p his solo, which wa In such a caterwaul. 
,' vSki’s D minor concerto; excellently; 1 did n’t care to see such things, 
And so I left the hall. 
(Musical Herald, 
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The 17th regular symphony concert Saturday A 
| evening, was one of some special mark, because 


two of its three numbers were new; while one of 
the two, the seventh of Bruckner’s Symphonies, 
was curiously expected on account of the oppos- 
ing opinions it has excited abroad. The other, 
Mr. Foote’s “In the Mountains” overture, cume 
aS a surprise to almost every body, having only 
been announced on the eve of its performance, 


me cote “ 2 re I 7.7 5), Op ap ©: ‘5 
irst time); H. Wienia concerto for violin. 
in D minor, ruckner, Symph 
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The symphony, which is very long and very | themes, and is worked out in 


. . ‘ . . 
coinplex, left a divided impression. But, as be- taining on feet na eeic fant evi 


tween favor and disfavor, the feeling of the aud- dene I ne 
itors was perhaps relative to the indiyidnal ' of ane citi ie not fully i a | 


movements, preferring one to another, -rather | picture presented is certainly not 


than pronounced directly for or against the syim- 
phony asawhols, The structure ig such as to 


aithough many of the themes have definite | 
and satisfying forms some of them | 
have a perplexing likeness to motives 
of Wagner, to whom Bruckner was 
devotedly attached, both as master and as man. 
Their development is always compiicated and 
often abstruse, the author having apparently 
chosen deliberately a treatment in which learn- 
ing and technical skill were chief components. 
And yet, beyond this, there is & confusion, if 
not an absolute oppression. for many listeners 
in the overloading of the score With 
brasses—a quartette of tubas being ad 
largest usual proportion—and in the 
contradiction between the choice of W agner-lilke 
subjects and their use in a manner Which is not 
W aznerian, although it constantly seenis as if it 
were going to be. hat there ara individuality 
and boldness in this work will probably 
be the ganeral verdict; but what these 
are really worth as they are thera inanifested 
1s the question which today cannot solve. ‘I'he 
adagio, written soon after Wagner’s death 
and designed to be tributary to his memory 
seoms to be the most valuable for material and 
for freedom of handling, less burdened with 
the results of scholastic determination, and 
consequently more full jn feeling and 
more earnest in air, but the scherzo ig 
likely to give the most gratification at 
first. because of its lively and quaint triple 
rhythm, and in spite of the somewhat lugubrious 
Churacter of the trio. The ciel defect of the — 
Work, 80 far as one can judge it from a Single 
hearing, is that the soparate passages of the evo- 
lution in the different movemebts do not seem 
really to belong together as cousscutive and econ- 
sistent members, but to independsnt integers 
each perfected ag if it alone were all there were, 
Mr. Foote’s overture is almost entirely in ons 
allegro movement, although itis provided with 
two well-contrasted themes. which make their 
first entrance close together after an introductory - 
Dassage, but are subsequentiy treated separately 
a) proper length and in various ways, 
ai] conformable tO standard custom. 
These themes move straight on in» 
their different presentations, without digressions 
connecting figures or subordinate themes, and 
the only preparation for the end is a coda of 
Some little length which resolves itself into a 
statement of the principal theme, which is itself 
used as the conclusion. The work is chaste and 


we 


'_‘Teserved in style, no display being made of or- 
 Chestral skiil, although the use of the wooden | 
|Wind and horns andthe adaptation of 


the parts to the best ranges of 


| the various instruments prove Mr. |oote's 
| possession of that skilt. Ketinement, thought- + 


ulness and elegance are eminent characteristics * 
of the overture, Which is agreeable to listen to 
throughout. 

Mr. Adamowski played his solo, which wag 
Wieniawski’s D minor concerto, excellently: hig 
tone was sweet and pure, and -he carried his work 
through smoothiy and with ease. 


sublimity and grandeur of the imposing mountain, 


make an immediate estimete difficult, for, ine aelicmen O serene ¢ the begin. 


hat wou 
& pastoral 


llage high- 
as very well rendered by 


ap- | 
1, it 
nytt 

or next Satur. | 

(Tannheeuser); F, 

in F minor: | 

menuet and fugue; Jos. Ha Dy 
ajor (military) ; soloist, Mrs, 
Zeisler, «= | ap | 


AUNT JANE’S ORCHESTRAL EXPERIENCE, 


When I was up in Boston last 
I went to hear their band; 

They call it some outlandish name 
1 could n’t understand. 


It plays in their big music hall— 
Law sakes! it made me nad 

That that red curtain back o’ them 
Needed a dustin’—bad. 


They played a piece called Opus 10, 
Whatever that may mean; 

Such a disturbance as they made 
i never yet have seen, 


They started in all Softly like, 
When—oh! it made me start— 
A feller whacked a copper drum— 
I guess he thought that sma; ! 


The leader shook a stick at him, 
AS angry as could be, | 
The more he Shook, the more he struck: 
“I'll break this up,” thinks he, 


And then I thought that ] should die; 
But, sure as I am born, 

A fellow with a long prass tube 
Swallowed up half his horn. 


I did n’t think that was quite right, 
In such a place, you know. 

Such tricks would sartin better tit 
A dime museum show. 


Then came the meanest thing of all— 
A joke that / call wrong— 

A man, close by the copper drum, 
Struck up a hotel gong. 


And all the others started then, 
And made ao awful din; 

The leader swung up both his hands— 
They did n’t care a pin. 


You could n’t hear a bit of tune 
In such a caterwaul. 
1 did n’t care to see such things, 
And so 1 left the hall. 
(Musical Herald, 
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[nent of @ lifetime: It will redei 
[Attention frou: musicians who cannot 
| fit by it. Mr. Gericke bestowed inf 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The 17th programme was: — 


| A, Foote. Overture. (‘‘In the. Mountains.”) op, 


14, (First time.) _ 
ii. Wieniawski. Concerto for violin, in DD minor, oR 22. 
. ANegro moderato.—Romance.—Alle- 
gro a la Zingara. 


A. Bruckner. Symphony in KE major, No. 7, 
Alle 


_ rt e-em 


gro moderato.—Adagio.—Scher- 
z0.—Allegro. (First time.) 


Blest, indeed, is the writer who after hearing 
the: new Bruckner symphony once of a Saturday 
night can satisfy his soul and his public that it 


} 


is of no account, and deliver the corpse com- 


fortably to the type-setter long before midnight. 


We possess no such acumen. A second hearing | 


of the work added to our understanding of it. 
Some dark places received light, and, as a 
whole, it stands in better outline before us; but 
it isso vast a scheme, its working out is so 
grandiose and magnificent that we do not com- 
prehend it, and to appear to would be positive 
sacrilege. It would be easy enough to dismiss 
this symphony as evidence only of monumental 


energy and astonishing skill if this were all it 


really was, but Bruckner hasn’t worked these 


forty years simply to produce a new algebra; 
his love for equatiens has been accompanied _| 


with teuches of the divine fire, though his 
method, it must be admitted, covers these aS 
with acloak. This composer is almost entirely 
new to Boston, for with the exception of a move- 
nent from a quintet played at a Knueisel con- 


_ certin November none of his music had been 
}| heard. Only two of his symphonies have been 
| published, one in D minor and the one in E ma- 
' jer. Both of these have been heard in New York. 


The external aspects of his seventh symphony 


| are remarked at once; the score reader notes 


| the added quota of,instruments,tharee trombones, 


> three trumpets and base tuba being employed in 


each f€ovement, while in the adagio and allegro 
three additional tubas and a contra-brass tuba 
aré introduced. The result of these augmenta- 


) tions is always concerdant and rich, there being 
} *h apparent avoidance of excess in every par- 
)| Ucular. How effective this splendid brass tone 


| tration which have come to be associated with. 


1S aS it measures the Strength of some climax in 
adagio or finale is not for our telling, it must be 
heard. Bruckner was an admirer of Wagner, 
and shows himself an adept in devices of orches- 


Wagner’s meth 
Written su 
friend, 

four m 


7 ‘more exacting career at we 
‘Players. Saturday night’s | hon a ile 
“to the composer. Mr. Foete’s “overtu 
material hé has madé an interesting 
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on the overture is -| 
varied in character, while its’ predominacing © 
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quality is geniality. 
‘It was carefully played -and the 
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. cert, the soloist be: ig M rs. s 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, this programme will 
be performed : Wagner, Overture,(Tannheuser)+ | 


Chopin, Concerto for Pianoforte in F-nit 
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_ Hugo Reinheld, Prelude, Menuet and Fu: we; 


Haydn, Symphony in G-major (military), 


[ had a very pleasant chat with the eminen 
couductor of the Boston Symphonies, 


Withelm drericke, 
the other day. He was just getting over a 
serious cold, and spoke somewnat feeiingly ot | 
this peculiar New Eoglana climate. He had 
a good dealto say abouts Boston, however, 
from a musieal Standpoint, and so much in 
its favor that I regret I am unable to repeat 


his remarks verbatim. Mr. Gericke is, above 
all things, a modest man, and dislikes nothing 
so much as Newspaper notoriety,  Ameriean 
hewspaper methods are as yet an undiscuy- 
ered country with him. Mr. Gericke tei{ls me 
he will have completed just one-half of the 
time he engaged to remain in Boston as con- 
ductor of the symphonies at its next concert, 
He had a five years’ contract to remain in 
boston, and of the two and a half 
yeats that ure just past he has muen to say | 
that is very pleasant. His career as a con- | 
ductor extends over a period of 21 years, and 
in that tine he has had some very interesting | 
experiences, While musical fields in Ger- | 
many and Vienna widely differ, there is much 
In either couniry lo be commended 
and imitated, and during the two years 
or more Mr. Gericke has been 
here, arapid development of the public’s musi- 
Cal taste las been noticeable, he tells me—but 
I am trespassing upon forbiaden ground, 
Personally, I ain a staneh admirer of this 


accomplished musician and exee lent geltie- 
man, and, although Iam Jonging to give vent 
to some of the ideas I have yvieanead 


irom him, Lrefrain from so doing because ua 


_ sense of loyalty to his wishes pervades me, 
He 1s so interesting a theme. however, with 


his tnanrfuld experiences, that I shall not yet 
lose the hope of-some day telling ny readers 
something further, with, L trust, his permis 
sion. MAX ELtor, 
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[ For additional musical intelligence see fourth page.] 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Decidedly the pendulum has swung too far. If such 

works asthe Bruckner symphony of last evening be ac- 

cepted as ideal music, we shall soon arrive at symphonies 

which will have to be unravelled like ehess problems, 

and music, instead of being a ‘heavenly maid” 

a la Collins will be a. most unat- | 7 

tractive and repellant sphinx. The symphony is an | played here, | 

application of ultra-Wagnerian methods to the pure or- can remember no | 

chestral form, but the composer is rot a Waguer, and better piece of musical workmanship than this 

the music has not the assistance of scenery and actionag Overture—perhaps none quite so good. That it 

the music of the future has in opera. The lack of synop- | oer ae ee ap asaintcg as hardly 

sis ia fatal to the listener who seeks to find any nian os Pa Sie by its shealian t bac than 
reasonable basis for the work. What does it by any especially characte ristic ¢ oie Hin siust- 
allmean? There arenoble thoughts only appearing to be cal individuality is somethin g that has still to de- 
choked off by commonplaces, and drowned ina sea of . velop itself. But in this overt the themes are 
brasses. Huydn would shudder te think, what has been so fresh, natural and musical, the development so 
cone with the limpid form he originated. The develop- coherent, the whole construction so stout, that 
ment of the first movement is not a development in 8DY | it is a thorough pleasure to find so ex- 
sense that can be discovered by the critic; there are epi- | cellent a piece of work coming from 
sodes which have no earthly connection with the | the pen of an American. This overture seems to 
themes, aud which do not agree among themselves, It is us to mark an advance in constructive power even 
Walt Whitman’s poetry reduced to tonal expression; dis- | over the composer’s Trio, good as that was. The 
jointed, spasmodic, yet grand enough to make one pity | treatment of the orchestra is Capital throughout, 
the excellent material gone to waste. The orchestration and shows skill and, what is far rarer, as the times 

| is emphatically Wagnerian; four tubas, such as Wagner g0, artistic good taste. Wieniawski’s concerto is 
thunders forth his Hunding motif with in / essentially a virtuoso concerto; that is, the work 
a ‘Die Walkiire,” wood wind instruments combining of a man who was a masterly violinist, and a com- 
with violia harmenies in lung cadences to express ecatacy; | poser more by necessity than by calling. It has 
(remendous unison passages which sweep ‘everything | the flimsiness of construction that mars most 
before them; repetitions of tigures which dwarf even the | works of its class; but the composér shows 
constant reiterations of the Siegfrie Iayll. ‘The adagio is! &@ certain spontaneity of invention, and 
the most powerful movement, but is far, ® Something more than mere routiiie in 
too long for what it has to say. It is not DiS writing, that make this concerto mOre 
}4 restful, tender movement, such as one @njoyable than many ea vet ee —— Mr. | 
is entitled to expect in such a movement in symphony, | penne Sibea et eee agg d Ps: su dak 
| but is full of contention, of clangor and combat. If, as ie Ps St ect tas hia: phages aed with 
asserted, it is an elegy of the dead master, Wagner, a that grace of phrasing and appealing ‘beauty of 
friend of Bruckner, it may be partially excused on the | sentiment of which he has the secret. He really 
ground of fitness to its subject, but its prolixity cannot be outdid himself. The Bruckner symphony presents 
excused. The scherzo (on the lucus a non lucendo prin. | two points of interest—it has been received with 
ciple, not playful in the least) is full of the ‘Flying ‘enthusiasm in Vienna and Munich, and : 
Dutchman” motif, or its twin brother. The, into play a quartet of so-called Bayreuth — 
finale shows some splendid interweaving of themes, tubas. As Mr. Gericke has had the enterprise 
and some of the most majestic unison passages, yet leads to have four tubas made especially after the Wage 
One Only into a labyrinth of doubt and confusion. We ner model, and as these sightly instruments 
ps we one banks but Rise af ae work. avon white cited no little curidsity on Friday afternoon | 
Imes stirre . The per : ing | 
ance was geoecnibe bondseartins bint sae in the ene: | Saeney evening, 4 =a we: war — SUE ane | 
ee and we must thank Mr. Gericke for allowing | Bete about their history. When Wagner was 
usto hear a work which, however we may dislike its writing his ‘‘Nibelungen,” he wished to enrich the 
faults, deserves a place in the programmes, if only on ac | orchestra with & quartet of tenor and bass brass 
mec of the dissensions it bas caused. Splendidly in con- | jpstruments that should have something of the | 
was Mr. Arthur Foote’s clean cut Mesdelssohnian quality of the horn, but should be ofa deeper regis-. 


Overture, “In the Mountains,’’ which presented the | | : 
classical’ form with much neatness ‘and ter, and havea darker, more solemn tone. The ordi- 


and was not programme music since was 
rather subjective than objective. Its themes were in good 
Contrast, its develo 
leaf in the Wreath 
himself 
ance = of t 
was a good 
llegro nor very d 
ws tia sa 
410 from the | | 
the poem, when upon havin 
ery good,” built upon 
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toe Sym he cine ta this gen t Of newly 
nted tubas. It is these fristrumonis that are 
nt in Wotan’s apostrophe to Valhalla in| 
the *Rheingold;” their tone adds solemnity to 
the musiec when Briinhilde first appears 
to Siegmund in the ‘Walkiire.” As yet, 
they have been employed only in the ‘“Ni- 
_belungen” and in this seventh symphony of 
| Bruckner’s. And, after mentioning these tubas, 
and the inexplicable success the work has had in 
_ Vienna and Munich, we can find no further point 
| of. interest in the Bruckner symphony. There is, 
| to be sure, some gorgeous orchestral coloring in 
' it; but it is very ugly, very tedious and very badly 
constructed music. 
The next programme is: Haydn, ‘Military’ 
symphony; Chopin, concerto No. 2,in F minor; 
Wagner, overture to “Tannhiiuser.”’ Mrs. Fannie 
_ Bloomfield-Zeisler will be the pianist. ‘The Lnterosting 


Willian 
rion Hall w 0 
close by the lecture tae Sond 
and the Public.” Ty amounted to a review of 
the past and present musical conditions in this 
tere points of vital interest to the 
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in the score of the ‘‘Nibelungen,” and as 
instruments, from the peculiar shape of- the 
mouthpiece, could best be played by horn-players, | 
he arranged the score so that the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth horn-players could alternate 


between their horns and this quartet of newly : 


invented tubas. It is these instruments that are 
prominent in Wotan’s apostrophe to Valhalla in 


i és ity to 
‘Rheingold;” their tone adds solemn : 
haope when Briinhilde first appears | 


the musi¢ MB 
to Siegmund in the ‘Walkiire.”’ 


AS yet, 


in the ‘Ni- 
they have been employed only in 
betelien* and in this seyenth symphony of | 
Bruckner’s. And, after mentioning these tubas, | 


of interest in the Bruckner symphony. There is, 


to be sure, some 


rgeous orchestral coloring in 


it; but it is very ugly, very tedious and very badly 


constructed music. 
The next programme is: l 
symphony; Chopin, concerto No. ‘ 
Wagner, overture to ‘“Tannhiiuser, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler will be the pianist. 


Haydn, “Military” 
2,in F minor; 


Mrs. Fannie 


| 
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, and the inexplicable success the work has had be | 
- Vienna and Munich, we can find no further poin | 
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Boasbne for Smaller Audiences 
and Higher Prices. 


Music Hall Too Large for 
the Symphonies. 


Bad Effect of These Concerts 
on Other Organizations. 


The interesting course of lectures on musie 
Which Mr, William F. Apthorp has been de- 
livering in fluntington Hall Was brought toa 
close by the lecture last evening on “Music 


| and the Public.” Ty amounted to a review of 


| 


the past and present musical conditions in this 
city, and Mahy points of vital interest to the 
musical publie were discussed. Mr. Apthorp 
began bv looking at the relations of MUSIC 
and the public. By music, said the Speaker, 
in substance, is here intended-such musie as 
18s publlely periorimed, and for which money 
is paid. The matter must be looked at on 
both the economic and artistic Sides, and the 
relations between these two should be as per- 
fectly in accord as bossible. The best eeono- 
mic policy goes hana in hand with the best 
artistic policy, and mere musical speculators 
Should never be encouraged. Musical mat- 


ters here in s0StOn on the financial : 
considered, and the | 
various musical organizations which are in-. 


Side were first 


tended not simply to please were reviewed, 
First is the Symphony orchestra, Started 


principally by the beneficence ot one man, . 
WhO agiees to make good all deficits, and now - 


Drincipally Siipported by the sale of season 
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__..| the fittest. But -any competition with — | | 
ede societies is | other thing, | 
hould at the expense of 


it would not .. 2 Case 

lof the fittest, at all. That such 

a3 and does exist is a deplora- 

- Soon after the establishment of the 
Symphony orchestra, the Handel and Hayden 
Society lost $5000 on its triennial festival, ana 
consequently abandoned the one which would 
have occurred last year. The number of 
yearly concerts of the society has also been 
reduced from five to three, and the sale ot 


season tickets has fallen off 50 per cent.. The 


etfect of this lack of financial encouragement 
is easily discernible in tue Character of its 
Works at the present Ume. ‘the Apollo 
thrives well, as there is a constant demand 
for its specialty, male part songs. The 
Chamber Music Society is also prosperous, 
but can hardly be judged now, as it ig but a 
year old. The Euterpe has been principally 
injured by the Back Bay Beethoyan sociely, 
but it is an open secret that the Boylston anu 
Cecilia clubs are in very straitened cireum. 
stences, largelv due to the Symphony. Large 
numbers of single musieians are prevented 
from appearing because recitals and chamber 
concerts Can not be given Without a large 
financial deficit unless under the auspices of, 
and really for the puffing of some pianoforte 
manufacturers. That tne Symphony concerts 
are to be hela responsible for the present state 


of affairs musical cannot be doubted. Not . 


hecessarily on account of their cheapness, 
but on account of ihe inordinate Space occu- 
pied in the musical field. Any one Wishing a 


good seat must pay lor 24 concerts, and, 


theretore, thosa who subscribe for the Sym- 


‘| phonies hesitate before Subscribing else. 


5 


| tlekets. The Handel and Haydn society has a - 
| SUrplus now of about $25,000 accumulatea 


through many years by profits, interest and 


| Sitts. For part songs and choral works not 


taken up by the Handel and Haydn, there are 
the Apolio, Boylston and Cecilia clubs, 
Which are supported virtually through 
the sale of season tickets; and for ehamber 
Concerts, there are the Euterpe and Chamber 
music clubs. The Symphony orchestra gives 
twice as many concerts as the four choral 
Societies combined, ° An orchestra is always 
hecessary as a nucleus of musical resources, 
and for the attainment of best results should 
be kept together at least eight months in a 
year, under a Competent leader. For many 
years a regularly organized orchestra, such as 


the Symphony, scemed impossible in Boston, | 


ut SIX Or seven years ago the 
££ Ondest Dream of Enthusiasts 


WAS realized, and Boston now not only has one, 


but has one of which she may be justly proud, 


As has been stated, the chief source of its: 
Support is from its regular Symphony con- 
certs, It has naturally kiled out other simi- | 


lar organizations, such as the Harvard sym- 


Where, There is a difference between Day- 
ing $12 for 24 concefts and $12 for 12 eon. 
certs. In the first case, although no more 
money is expended, the Subseviber feels 


- that enough has been done, and no logie will 


reason him into paying tor concerts else- 
where; whereas, even if the same amvuunt be 
paid, a subscriber to 12 Conceris sees room 
for further subscriptions ih the concert line, 
Herein lies the root of the whole evil, The 
Symphony takes more than its Share of*the 
time and attention which can be given to 
music, But this cannot be Otherwise. If the 
orchestra must be together eight months, It 
must give at least as many as 24 eop- 
certs, and last year a supplementary 
course was given and a Short trip 


made to other cities. Were the course | 
to be divided into several, the nancial tnrift — 
would cease. As now supported, therefore, | 


the Symphony orchestra can only thrive by 
impoverishing other musical organizations, 
The trouble is that the Support rests upon too 
Small a portion of the public at large. 

Small portion ot the amusement-seekin 

lic do anything toward its support. 

safe to gay that hine-tenths of the 
theatregoing pubile of this city never 
darken the doors of Musie Hall to attend a 
Symphony concert, but this is just the class 
Who should support the orchestra. Such a 
result could only be brought about through 
the Opera, and by opera the orchestra 
Should be sypported as it is in hearly all the 
cities of Germany, France and Italy. Opera 
audiences are not necessary music-loving 


eee 


i At 


i A a Sl tis 


audiences, but they support the orchestya, | 


hevertheless. Now look at 

The Artistic KRegults. 
As now situated, large audiences, and con. 
sequently a large hall, are hecessary finan- 
Clally, and Music Hall is too large, Many 


Feasons were given by the speaker for his 


“St 


opinion, and the experience of foreign cities 
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the Boston Symphon 


ra at Mus! ae li jast night was well attended. 
‘The { Ta wr 3 pe rhi "mont: emarkable 
comblr stor Mr. Moke had. hitherto achieved. + 

| ed with an overture, ‘*In the Mountains,” by Mr. A 

| Hooke, hich was pare for the first,time. It is a 
| land k, like many other carefully 
‘and. well-written 0 sucakee tint car what they havo to 
say with preity impressiveness without saying anything 
| especially new. orchestration is neat and tasteful, 
: perhaps a little thin and hollow in the wind instru- 
| ments, owing to the composer’s inexperience, but stil) 
not ineffective. The work is strongly suggestive of 
Mendelaesohn and Gade, but Mr. Foote might easily have 
=| choven worse models. The principal theme of which 
' constant use is made is, unfortunately, almost identical 
if we are not greatly mistaken, with the opening 
ii theme of Brahms’s second symphony. We have not 
that work at hand to consult, but, at all events, Mr. 
oote has made choice of a theme that ia by no means 
own, and which marsthe originality of his over. 
{ttre It was admirably played, and elicited a fair 
|; share of applause. A concerto for violin in D minor 


ae eA ii ty Wienlaweki followed. It is a. virtuoso concerto, 


_ | large, small, refined and vulgar by turns. lts perform. 
at i ‘ance by Mr. T. Adamowski was not the best solo. 
[> achiteyement in which we have heard that artist. His 


“Tong atyle is too light, and the quality cf his tone 
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wi" ig not sufficiently full and large, to do jus- 
ection to a work of this kind. ‘The opening | 
played, , but the 

inex pressive. 


ae " | I Sppinaced, however, and enthusiastically recalled, The 
hony “concert ended with a symphony, No. 7 in E-major, by 


oe the: 4 A. Bruckner, a Vienna composer. The work is dull, 


_ dry and dreary beyond description, and its great length 
- . does not make listening to it any more bearable. It is 
/ @ prolonged moan and groan, vari«d now and then with 


oS eid a gloomy ang soul-depressing bellow ;—W agner in a pro- 


* longed attack of sea-sickness; a huge barnacle-covered 
ud ie whale of a symphon ye but without any lubricating blub- 
<¢.,, ver. What it is all about gene Or bafiies the under- 

w2 standing upon a first hearing, and its inherent ugliness, 
cs cacophony and distracting monotony, are sufficient to 
Thee any desire to understand it better. Ear- earing 
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meauing, * ‘ in 

and 4 | the hideous  schezo, at jie suggestion 
nore” of Wagner's “Fiying Dutchman,” _leit-motif 
in ite pri ltheme. Of music pure and simple the 

\ work is withont a trace. Of pedantry, of uninspired 

| industry, “and: of wearisome nothings it possesses a 

wi derness. It may be, according'to the advanced 

of the period musica) art; but it seemed to Us 

ke musical aftificiality, and that, too, of the 

po deliberate and unattractive kind. Its effect 

nt Wyss teins was to to indice very pany to Gepars 
on r the second movement, and at: of the fuird 

}| there was a still more general exodus. There was 
some slight applause on the part ot those who thousht 
if Bafe to admire what they could not possilly under- 
; butthe work fe]i flat and vacugus upon the 
critical of the audience ge erally The | 

tee ie lor the next ee ng show ngericke’s 
5 ie liar views of programme ma king fn 4 the! most 
ss ronounced development, The works o he performed 
iy rs ir Bae Chapin Pre Ind be on Rive, 
ort Nag (om Pp re e, nu “9 

ny, G-major (Military), 

Haydn, Mrs. Fanate Bloom eld Zetsl br isto be the 
soloist. Are 7 Sap no pulaout pianjsts ~—1 9 Boston worth 
the ¢, that Mr. € must again accord an! 
artist from another city a Since at these concerts, and 
an st of no marked distinction at that? If this con- 
_sidera of non-resident artists is a matter of charity, 
it wou be ee 8 Me Gericke tor member that char- 

ity begins at home. ar 
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| Boston Symphony Concert. : nna HOM BUG R HEE Was abonE GO yearn: 
| hpi [ater | The seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphony fF TOR BASTAN npn RaMmD 4 | 224 Jt may theretore be assumed shee os 
"age pian kOtaOw kat improved by th sremoval,| The programme was perhaps the most remarkable ) ES EEE EINER NARA ER ENS B,D » | tePresents his matured ani f xed views— 
- of the nmoth organ. which abso ped more | combination Mr. Gericke had hitherto achieved. It RL ed ho HES A RAEN RS WR ty BY! OR mB cs a especially as the general dirilt cf che " 
oT Isic than it ever ve out, and by the addi- | opened with an overture, ‘‘In the Mountains,” by Mr. A. ment ee Ri nt 1S harmonious witn that of aes 
, oote, which was played for the first.time. It is a 


‘tion of the sounding board, but the fact re- 


& me | | Ny His Sixth Symphony 
ns oo large for Sym- | graceful and simple work, like many other carefully | Gi W r ¥ 
Ly Coote Fav’ akeartod kahevioslt : of | and well-written overtures that say what they have to | ves Two New orks at Which was played j 


ast season in New York, 


Germar ot due to the better | say with preity impressiveness without saying anything f . and met with Similar, though | | 
exec na The phage Bs bus to the especially new. ‘The orchestration is neat and tasteful, Last Night's Concert. comment to that made pen ie ware | 
fact that they play under normal conditions. | perhaps a little thin and hollow in the wind instru- , fhe author must be judged al t f! 
‘Were the hall reduced, the audiences would | ments, owing to the composer’s inexperience, but still by thos Ie “Almost entirely 
necessarily be reduced also, and from the | not ineffective. Toe, work R. strongly aiiggeative of | eoort Pies 3, oe little else of his, 
, 4 Gade, but Mr. Foote mig asily have ‘ re) eum 
ea benefit. In || Mendelssohn and Bruckner 8 Seventh | Symphony and and a strong | 


‘artistic point this would also . 
tic p guintet (@ movement from which the 


$0 largo : é - ; incipal theme of which 
80 large an audience there must be a diverg- | chosen worse models. The pr whic 
ence of tastes. Every one cannot be suited, | constant use is made is, unfortunately, almost identica) o> Tas ; neisel quarten mere tis 
aad pothing can be Be, dampening to the iif we are not greatly mistaken, with the opening Foote’s Mountains” Overture, without obtaining poplayed las symone 
ardor of an admirer of certain compositions theme of Brahms’s second symphony. We have not as been published. In ach Saban, 
than to feo! himself surrounded by people | that work at hand to consult, but, at all events, Mr. He found that he had either so much to Say 
who, it can plainly be seen, are not at all in | Foote has made choice of a theme that is by no means My i ig that he must have ‘lew fees ay 
accord with his views, and, on the other | his own, and which mars the originality of his over. | MT, Adamowski Plays a Violin Speak tor him or SA little that the instru. 
hand, it is tantalizing for one who cannot see (ture It was admirably played, and elicited a fair | mental variety and force mnst den antes 
any beauty in the piece to be surrounded by  ghare of applause. A concerto for violin in D minor Concerto as Soloist. | ideas, and so he added to the full comple. 
others who are apparently drinking in the by Wieniaweki followed. It is a virtuoso concerto, | ment of thins trumpets, three seo 
utmost enjoyment from it. large, small, refined and vulgar by turns. Its peescem- an “bass tuba, which arma o m bones 
_ Eyen so-called popular concerts have not ance by Mr. T. Adamowski was not the best slo nt | movements, a quartet of offer Gopal! jhe 
been entirely successful in this city. Adolt aghieyement in which we have heard that artist. His | @ people who attended, last evening, | being a double bass one for the jude. one 
-Neuendorff tried the experiment not long style is too Nght, and the quality cf his tone the seventeenth of the Boston Orchestra’s sy raty He thin proceeded to develop his 
ago without great success, though the Sum- {jg not sufficiently full and large, _to do jus- Music Hal] Symphony concerts, have 7 t 1ematic material in all the usual and un. 
-Mergarden concerts, both under hisdirection tice to a work of this kind. The opening shinething to chink ot , go usta ways, showing a partiounes sane oe 
and Mr. Mullaly’s, have succeeded wonder- agjiegro was gracefully and tastefully peared, but the “ap ink aout and talk about at for certain inversions, contrary movements 
_ fully. These are out of the question, however. giow movement was given with bald inexpressive. ast, and unless the tranquilizing influence | 22‘! other figures Which are most difticult 
Take away the beer and the smoking and the negs, and the finale in a scrambling, slovenly and of this much governed day restrains them, | +) ¢2, 10! professional listeners to follow,and 
chance tor a social chat, and the audiences wholly uninteresting manner. He was very hearilly some are,no doubt, already by the ear’) ollowing to estimate rightly, 
would disappear. applauded, however, and enthusiastically recalled, Phe For last nicht Mr G ie 3 4 © ears, O . the themes theinselves are con- 
_. itis utterly impossible that the Symphony © concert ended with a symphony, No. 7 in E-major, by St pectec, Hee - Gericke gave the long | ae . bruckner has shown his predilec- 
eoncerts should suit ail the musical public. A, Bruckner, a Vienna composer. The work is dull, vee rst héaring to Anton Bruckner’s | ti0u for Wagner by giving them often 4 


| - yee : eth seventh gs h a : cast akin to something of that ter’ 
From an artistic point of view, therefore, the dry and dreary beyond description, and its great lengt ymphony—a work which has pln neth master’s, a 
Support of these concerts rests upon too large — goes not make listening to it any more bearable. 11 is eaused &@ monstrous deal of discussion in : Jon ae “acknowledged ape of 


; rare : Ww hen with : . . 
a part of the musical public. Many aré there a prolonged moan and groan, vari d now andt : Europe sin a ae et a om Sag awh 
present because they have really nothing 4 4 taboo and soul-depressing bellow ;—Wagner in a Reo 1884 brou re 8 fe ay saint 0 Leipsic 1 edamame and in nse avowed faut thit the 
etter to do, aud much the same class of com- longed attack of sea-sickness; a huge barnacle-covere: ent its author forward into promi- w Hvasn memorial tribute to 


: *¢ : 3 if icating blub- hence as a composer for the fi © memory of acner, upon whose 
positions there receive most applause 4s at whale of a symphony, but without any Jubricatit | or the first timein| Geath its ¢ leti 
the summer promenades. A Symphony audl- ber. What it is all about arte By wnrnt the under- his life, although he had been well-known er aa These aa closely fol- 


| : xists in boston nherent ugliness, Vi > fitt : | | ) 
Bult would not hait i Musie “Hall. "Hor . SADdIng Unon a a ae a ee eunicient professor, cena World as an organist, a | most Dart strongly marked and ot withe 
dest artistic results, the chaff should be dantrer any desire to understand it better. Kar-tearing > ofessor, & somewhat prolific writer and : alte alioee i “cS aoe igh _be gener. 
weeded out. Many also pay more nen ‘harmonies abound, and whenever the composer Roms & | gh friend and a greater admirer of | poweriul talent, ‘and discussion" will 
to the bhigrd maid jorge sine’ hemmathias jgarticularly Gisagress nic eect, ae ee ple ht | Son i bass on to their’ symphonic utilization, 
“these, a. ve. 3 aR Seneca deruaia chnnin aay be bg aged po we ropes e aR ie samen "tag beret has been simultaneously cache ot pea Tene will be rv pny on 
c yi A aah Ve dctesig ) . . agp Ps . aame | ©a Dy themen who are est od f° ved. 1© light, airy, animating 
also be weeded out, With these eliminations, hen the symphony js_ galvanized into som¢ me are esteemed | | ach. . 
a very smalt hall with hold the audience. aoeee hie oe gon AR ng and that is in a8 doctors in criticism to be something’ Pop aish ike figuration which appears promii- 
_ Another reason for smaller audiences and the hideous schezo, with its suggestion won: erfully instinct with genius and won- j duced chiefly in the last, the hint we ga 
euime’ sie tae r Thea eek Bat of Wagner's “Flying ee tie ine | derfuliy devoid of it: fu)] of originality and } thetrio, beatiny ina keen waltz chitin. Goct 
/anything well pald 4 in its principal theme. Of music pure and simple the | Constructed setae ey most of the ecclesiastical 
pukely to be appreciated, Much of the vor 'ts without a trace. Of pedantry, of uninspired and ititat of Placiarisms, reminiscences adagio are easy of acceptance sid aie 
breathiess attention given when Patti industry, and of wearisome nothings it possesses & ges aehey ons; the message of a great soul large pleasure. On the other hand, | 
sings, the hearers drinking oy Guar very wilderness. It may be, according to the advanced Struggling for utterance and needing for its |} the dreadiul let-down after the gra di | 
tig bo Be. £0 B Gae the toners wane R00 thoyght of the period musica) art; ne ht gy “4 a vr eta more than the common means | fortissimo in the auagio leaves the tisconer | 
- for the privilege, more like musical aftificiality, and that, too, ol te Which were e ) f cold who had been raised to a glow of gs | 
be obtained. An ideal condition of things Gidcake and guattractive hint. Its effect p nough for Handel, Bach, athy; the great : ym-_ 
' would be reached were the mag ea xii. apen igo aolienee was to induce veyy many to rere igang ven, Mozart, Schumann and Brahms. first and last. movements no scoune ye -. | 
> opt a a Gnd Siva atessuras baie oy, | atter the second movement, and at the end nell gona ali vitaae pebored. and pedantic efforts of || to be intiuential than they are dispersed 
- two eeepnonies an Jam Sonnet Orchestral _there was a still more general exodus. Ener ae + imited but enthusiastic man to concea] |} into What seem inconsequential fragments, | 
| the programme for ez dey, ‘$ of | Some slight applause on the part of those who thoush | his lack of inspirat; , and at intervals all through the work the 
concerts coulda be given for anotner class of | imi hat they could not possibly uncer- ‘Spiration under new instru- awiitor who thinks th: hi : | 
it al public, under the laws of supply | {t safe to admire wha y the mental combinations and perplexed intri. || 2: f tree everything is ‘at } 
the musical pi a A ~chestra su Sana by stand; but the work fell flat and vacugus upon The  Cacies of a ie perplexed intri- # ast all right and going Smootiily, is sud- | 
' and demand, and the orchest bP ae ae canan eritjcal gf the audience generally. The 1. Oring; as deeply interesting and |i denly disconcerted by the interjection of | 
Wet ae say Pact ug Mararenmacinnt ofr I deli seJections for the next concert show mt tee i Vip ed wearisome, Fron passage which, if it can be made | 
£e U ‘ eculiay views of programme making jn the) pe | | mid such ce di _to hang to the phraes just pre- 
peonoanend aaved ment, The works to he pertorme: = 80 positively Said nen Sieaaaie oy | ceding it, still appears without relevancy to 
; se ” agner; Cone 7 rced tne larger plan o © Whole move , 
Tg gs oh Chopin; Prelude, Minuet nt Boe “% Would b aud anges 7 a kind ne if le oe and blowing | 
einhold; Symphony, G-major itary)» | an « cold al roug 1© symphony, and in’ 
Hnean, Mpa. at se Bloomfield Zeisler js to be the | |} hear Spite of the evident 1elationship of the first | 
loist. Are there no eminent pianjsts in Boston worth | however r ht b ] | and last movements, the general effect ig | 
SO1LOISE. . ‘ ’ Lord an , . if h k 3 i 
the hearing, that Mr. Gericke must again ac fragmentary, asif the work bad been done 
artist from another city a place at these concerts, and | at intervals and under diverse moods. The 
an artist of no marked distinction at that? If this con- | -as 1 } influence of Wagner is apparent indirectly 
sideration of non-resident artists is a matter of charity, | | der, by present; rather than directly: there are thrills 


. Gericke to remember that char- : t ternal f in the violins, entrances of the brass, fig- 
it would be well for Mr. Ger is roe eae ae ures in the upper instruments and so on. 


ity begins at home. plea | Pression it. prod which every now and then make vou think 
eet it, and sof that a regular imitation is beginning, wut) | 
cepted as | which instantly turn their currents awry 

' At the tim and lose themselves in some entirely 





woth Nags vaag int hadi gt stil pet is —_ 
t 7 ied i i Me s r 7 pany . baad: ll ' , ue 4 rade AO ae = iP hs, yas ha Se : 4 ys sae 
ing’s symphony concert programme made QI Pe Ui gC ma 
extremely Interesti “enteriainment, and in |) @ » the urst 1e¢ Boston Sw 
the playing of the ‘SBveral selections the or |. 
c chestra was heard at its best, The Symphony 41 Lehm 
al! Hbted tor ita place'gs it | in E major No, 7 by a, Bruckner was Maga ehh aa sien ee aa pe 
PTE eee ae ks Aas : the chiet novelty, and the extended dis. The sound will ba foun¢ 
‘to whom ‘was assigned a good stiff. , cussion of it$ merits in anticipation . the Music H ny concert of 1 
‘Work in the shape of WV! ni Ski's | of its performance gave a special interest to . Week is not ed ‘ba 
: minor, With its three the conc rt. The entire Strenyth of the or- — its rough aspect, 
chestra, aided by four extra tu ba players,was an experiment, to id 
rallied tor this work and Mr Gericke nerveq any tone lost in the upper end of the room which. 
_ ; 3 which | 
himself for the task In hand. The Symphony can be saved. If the ‘resuik be satisfactory. a | 
did Rot prove the terror which 1t has been becomibig structure will be built, but it was nog | 
represented by many Critics, and, though thought desirab] to Sais be Bs Aredayis: ol 
belonging to the over abuidant l is expend upon an ALCOL vga JS 
class of algebraic produetions ¢ fora tee, t Sui as that would cost, bis is there. 
prized by Mr. Gericke ana his follo fore to be judged by the ear and not the eye, 
| | e Sa ist | such a cleverly constructed work that ithasa New York is already promised th ~ fine 
wipsy fine had a: ; Breat interest to any one familiar With the Novelties in its wintery philharmonie and other || 
; The yee eae b oa ‘i productions of the latter day, 80 called, com. . conceris: Scenes from Rubinstein’s Nera? . 
ee n . th i Ciau’s Writing has been produced here, and so y ; camann and Lud % Ragman: ai) 
ie BP et hy 7 iy | Bruckner’s new Symphony, No. 7, in’ -major, 
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‘@. | factior . . his characteristies mast be judged fro i: 
t, | recall : svmphkony. To say that nis See shares the with extra brass instruments speci 
neg k x! h é influence of Wagner, is to Put the case very | Ported; Tschaikowsky’s new ‘“Manfr 
ay lemently, The symphony is little more than | Phony; Brahms’ new’ sym hony, his fourth; 9. 
ihause M 4 a clever, a ‘very clever, adaptation new. ‘*Hefoic’’ march by Masseult; ‘a scena by 
} Or =6musival = forms and Methous of | the Englishman Gadsby, calied “The Forase 
| Orchestrafion whieh are found in the of Arden’’: a ig ; telle b C a 66Qlna saan: 
i ' writings — of Wagner, Berlioz and Saint | march by T rite 9: © DY esar Cui ;/a' FOV EG: 
| rericke on 1 : bie A ) Saens. The orisiuality shown ls of the same ‘6p - a schalkowsky ; Ludwig Schy pein 
d his piano tr hig | Bloomtieid-Z who will play , Character as that of Bizet in “Carmen,” und fi SV emimes’’; manuscript symphonies by 
hich began the programme, | Chopin F minor concerto. | . ; is quite as easy to compliment Bruckner for Rubinstein and Saint-Saéns; Raff's ‘orch tral 
poy wt celle eps : Mourn: Howarp Marncom TICKNOR. | E the good taste he has shown in his use of the arrangement of Bach’s Violin claconna: a 
Pies aes HRS Ae a ideas of other writers as to briise Bizet for symphony by an Italian, Franchetti ; torte 
SEVENTEENTH Boston SYMPHONY CONCERT.— ‘ | his clever work of asimilar Kind iu **Carmen,’’. ‘St, ilizabeth”? ; Rubinstein’s ‘‘Paradise Lost??: 
“| Mr. Gericke had no better success than he : ot nereatest care nas been given the first Berlioz's “Trojans in Carthage” ‘and 
e higher airs or | ‘*% ired in th election of his pro- | é ofthe four movements, allezret o moderato ; BR it’s “Chil ; Age : 
ich the composer} Provably desired in the gs ‘< | the second, adavio, has & vbeautilul motif CnOl's ildren’s Oratorio, Boston s 
CD ~~ ¥ gramme for the seventeenth Boston Symphony | : taken from Wagner’s ‘To Deut, as an elegy good deal yet to do and hear bey supporting - 
| ai} concert. The concert opened with a performance | : ln memory of the vomposer to whom Bruckner | & fine oréhestra and choruses before it Cat aie 
of a new overture, ‘In the Mountains,’ composed | : Is $0 heavily indebted; ihe third movement, . in musical enterprise or knowledge, 
by Mr. Arthur Foote. It is but fair to admit for | ‘ scherzo, relies chiefly for its interest upon eae red hak SE 
Mr. Foote’s music that, judging from any artistic i skilfully dteees ee wud Saint Sacns, A GENERAL WISH. 
aS ' standpoint, it seemed far more worthy of a hear- & dlever ‘thusisiat V the tact bs this very + Stat 
pn r, ing than any of the Vienna music that bas | q allegro f HSH yy To the Editor of 
car amid | lately been heard here. The overture was able ’ th work. Mr. Ger- | Geri¢ke give a m 


come as the work of a talented and able icke gave his most devoted efforis to the per- : ae 
§ an ll musician whose name has become a very famil- formance of the work aud its interest was gestion, incited y frequent remarks ED :35 
, iar one in our concert halls. It is neither a very b3 pcatly enhanced by the faultless | at the afternoon concerts ? Why cannot the 


rich, and certainly it is anything but a VOry prv- z Gravatt * ey this’ cit? fe symphony, which requires our best » 
- found overture, in the creative sense ; it is pane | i tributed to the Drogramme his overture, ‘In condition and pure air for i 
the less a work of certain negative characteristics 3 the Mountaius,” and wisely left its perform- be placed as the 

+} that entitle it to a respectful hearing ; although y anceto Mr. Gericke’s direction, Mr. Foote the’ 

a} something more than a negative order of praise a a composer who does credit tO the sehool the 

Mt can be bestowed upon its orchestration, which is ; OF Amerivan mu iclaus, and this overture its grea 


| | , : ine. r. gives further evidence of his xinship with om | 
Y in a high degree masterly and interesting. M those whose works have become standards an hour, no one is in me 


Ms + 7atre ’ ; . . ing ¥ . , vv 
a Bak twice _by the woodwind | Adamowski was not at his best in peering with all who realize the imporianee of dition to enjoy the most. divine music ey 
'$ alternately; after this, 4&1} the Wienawski concerto for violin. ‘The poetry b having fdeas as the basis tor all | com . Wy 4 not Mr. Gericke kin 

. Ripe comes’ ne i‘ ji'and retinement of his conception were a l that ; musical COMDOsitions of lasting value. The incre our appreciation of his 
ol) r cons ructed from t ©} one could have wished, but teclinically his per- 4 epnservative characier of the composer ig by this chan EP | 

_a a develc POA & siderable formance seemed hampered by the immense ; Shown NM His adherence to the aecepted forms ! a. 

end beifig ma! aby | t of difficulty with which he had to con- | ot the Past, but the overture is full of modern 

or trombones alone. The main; *mount o cond d the con- . | Coring» and rich in all the orchesiral con bi- 

y then repeated in due co } tend. A symphony by Bruckner ende oo 4 | Rations of today. Mr. Timothee Adamowski 
/ an extended coc : with, cert, but it produced no very marked Impression : | Diayed Wieuawski's uifamiliar concer: im 
etre: emen of the t Me, | in its favor, and we have neither the space nor D minor No, 7 as the third number 
eh 00) a the disposition to refer at any length to the lead- » =|: Ot the programme, and aculeved tite ureatest 
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S| has ever won in i's {nter relation, accepted. The 
My Jenrnal | r movementwas piayed with exquisite — Gettulia take eae . 
inite, | Bface and shill, the beautiiul romance was | Pro bly get Fy pe 
ENS i of Sena his <a Nialotiney a nsenip 'isended, 
: ession and seutiment hat fair 

Charmed the audience, and the ky psy music IAY, JAN. 25, AT 7.45, P.M. 

Of the finale Was played with splendid dash 

and marvellously fine techiical Skill. The 

418s purity of this player’s tone and the 

krace of his stage presence added greatly, as 

usual, tothe effect of nis performance, He 

Was applauded to the echo, and well deserved 

the distinguished favor shown him, 
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Novelties by. Bruckner. and Arthur jis 
ry | ae ioc ad 
re ei 4 Le uy ; “at “4 fy sagen ee a e : : ' ee : ii 
“band. The we ‘ . The three number's included in last even- 


Had sed many t », Possibly | wind and the horns are particularly w: | ing? 
ne conductor w: t. Gericek. © oe named tt ar treatment oe Kt | oxtiiianr daa concert programme made an A 
i wig acindpoelh ps ‘ . i she “7S . ease na’ Fa, rey ’ | RS . | ©X ie hnteresting ‘ A, 
‘Meant tha ce should take the || although Nore ‘and thert some passage | the slaving of Fogg: aay en ee 1 { eae Beet of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
Me she rap apt Rectan’ > Sg Alghen an s0 sounds as if written fo: the organ, the work | sndiccuae stveral selections the or. 8 Concerts in Worcester, Siznora Treballi it 
gueht-to OUtain the effect he wanted by || sounds as if wr: ONT Meetce tte oleae hn | : : male h or _ “a best. The Symphony be the vocalist, and Friutein LilLehmann we 
| ajor NO, Y A. Bruekner w last ‘ 
as . 


tb device. ah if he had put in forty f| is honest, natural and good. 

instead of four, the skilful and | he soloist of the evening was Mr. Adam- ! the chiet novelty, and tl , 

"Astute Boston Conductor owski, to whom was assigned a good stiff | cus “eke the extended dis. The sounding hoard which will ha f 

“would have been a match for him; bit of work in the shape of Wieniauski's | este oe, Merits in anticipation the Music Hall at . ound 

Stal eee or Alm; now | violin concerto in ) minor, with its three | OF Ms performance gave a special interec a all at the Syinphony concert of this 

“a dthenthey did manage to pour a little sustained movements, the first and last of the conn rt. The entire. specia interest to . Week is not to ba harshly consider 1 ‘b 

richness and volume into the mass of string |} Which are difficult in execution and the dy A ass enUre strength of the or- its rough aspec ania OCATLEG 

ten second ; ene | chestra, aided by four extra tn o4aspect, It has been put 

| 7 : ‘ HI Af rT . ri "ae : . P | y i 4g UT rr} oy a 7 

short and Mr. Gericke’s imperative left. rer a fe mug 1 did excellently well by all | | ce Ae this work and Mr. Gericke nerved any tone lo ' ‘» £O prove whether or not there be | 

hand bottled them up again, although all] tinct and even, his intoontee mek did not prove Gisk In hand. ‘The symphony can be saved Te eect end of the room which | 

th : gh @ ncetand even, his Intonation high in ex- re fed © the terror which it has be r “we 9% Saved. If tha resuit be satistarénine 

| represente YY ma hittmd | aed ot eCOmMiIneg str noes earl) ha toacatat B. Yy,@& 

| y NY critics, and. structure will be built, but it was not 
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‘the time the noble first horn was sailing | actness and his accent: ation strong enough | | 
at as full and free by his single self | for proper emphasis; his tone, aiways fine, belonging =~ to the. —oover apy OUR thought desirable to exne,, 
“as tubas and trumpets altogether, How is j even and clear, was of, great advantige to Cass OF algebraie productio: abuadant 80 large a sum ac bat ae pon an Meio Cho 
it, 1 wonder—is Mr. Gericke afraid of the | the romance, and he caught the prized by Mr. Gericke ana | ONS sO dearly fo etn (& sum as that would cost. This is there 
horn player with the Samsonian locksor| Swing of the yipsy finile readily such a cleverly constructed Woyte yey lb is *OLe 0 be judged by the ear and not tha ey 
‘does he love that round mellitiuous toneso | and definitely, The concerto, being. | great interest’ to any one Mik Tithe veltion ek jt? alzeady Mhermena’ 9 
‘much? ‘he orchestra did fair justice, for] of moderate length, and the band. | productions of the latter dae With the novelties in its winter philhar x ane these fine 
the most part, to the score, in accuracy and | Dot obscuring the’soloist, gave much Satis- | posers. No otiier larve specimen cae com Concerts: Scenes fron 'R binstein’s “Nero 
‘expressiveness, although in the last move- } faction and Mr. Adamowski was heartily | Cian’s writing has been produced haw” (sting by Lili Lehmann seq es, Nero 
Inen at they seemed occasionally a little at | recalled. | | his characteristies musi be ; 1 sabe and so Bruckner’s aw sv me _ vue) Ante? 
fault. Next Saturday evening Haydn’s ‘Mili- | Svmphony. To say that nis Senne eennom this With eXtra brass daapuys No. 7, in sf 
_ Besides the Bruckner Symphony there j tary’ symphony will be played, with the. influence of Wagner, isto put heey S the | exe =brass instruments specially ime 
Was another new work, which the audience | “Tannhauser” overture, and the prelude,| — lenieutly, The symphony nF ie vase very | Ported ; Tschaixowsky’s new “Manfred?”” ae 
Was glad to welcome and applaud. | Minuetand fugue of Reinhold, which Mr. | a Clever, a@ ‘very San ee ORS than , Phony; Brahms’ new symphony, hi thik 
sae ng onthe heels of the pleasant news | Gericke has given before. There being no. oc musival forms aaa adaptation | new ‘Hefoie’’? march by Me eetiann fourth 5 a 
that Mr. Arthur Foote’s orchestral serenade | Proper pianists nearer than Chicago, Mr. | orchestrafion which are fone o's , of | the Englishman, Gadehy “Calied. “The ‘Forect 
for strings had been well tieceived in | Gericke has sent thither for Mrs. Fannie | writings of Wagner ope oe _the of Arden’: a tara: he cated “Tho Forest 
‘London, and his piano trio vet vetter, this | Bloomtieid-Zeislor, who will play the Saens. The oricinality R spectlnis and Saint march by " tarantel &¢ by César Cui; a ‘*Slavie’’ 
“new overture, which began the programme, | Chopin F minor concerto. character as that of Bizet sey Fo of ihe sime (6 Pani y Uschaikowsky ; Ludwiz Schytte’s 
Was sure of an attent hearing and a gen- | Howarp Matcom T1cKNoR. is quite as easy to compliment Pere, feet binge ess omanuscript symphonies} 
Was sure of au avient,fearinc and. upp: | Howarp Maxcon | the good tuste he has shown ' his Gan oe for | an ea in 7 
the Mountains,” but the reason is not SEVENTEENTH Boston Symp C eee devs Of Other writers as to mn "Bizet Gee | Senet oe eke Violin ° a 
_ apparent; was the work written in the hills, M Ge , ee N SYMPHONY CONCERT.— his cleye ! ct + for symphony by an Italian, Franc} etti; Lisct's 
or is there somethiug in the higher airs or r. Gericke had no better success than he the g Care bas been. Carmen.”. “St, Elizabeth” ; Rubinstein’s see ets bieat’s 
bon the higher planes which the composer | Provably desired in the selection of his pro- fthe tour movements. nace eiven the first Berlioz's “Tratdn seo etein es aradise Lent 
/ sought to symbolize? : gramme for the seventeenth Boston Symphony the second, ada:io, has a peantin eos Benoit’s 6c} ‘ty asoue Chat thage” and Peter 
“I cannot better describe the general} concert. ‘The concert opened with a performance taken from Waigner’s ‘Te peur, | mont, (27a. validren’s Oratorio.”? Boston has a 
Bc taly the anclesis wee following of a new overture, ‘In the Mountains,” composed a memory Of the vom poser te ple ay oe rs elt ad yrs precio “0 es hear beyond supporting 
: | vs 7 ar ng ; vey oe i880 heavily ohio. , 2 Wilom Bruckne ue orcnesiva and choruses before it ean lead 
i apie Hall Bulletin, and paving Mr. Foota’s by Mr. Arthur Foote. It is but fair to admit for scherzo, schtak waa 5 (He third movement, in musical onteeprign Se eee at-can iGad 
'ganction as correct, Jhe overture is in the | Mr. Foote’s music that, judging from any artistic happy thoughts of Be: ug a ‘Salat Sacne | ee = 
‘form of an allegroin E major, preceded by | Standpoint, it seemed far more worthy of a hear- skilfully disguised by the “UG Same Sacns, A GENER rT] 
ae introduction in EK minor, both being in} ing than any of the Vienna music that has Clever musician und the ) eg pe Mess Begins i iccage 
cli if mais tOVeMent 
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‘three-quarter time. In the introduction, | lately been heard here. T rerture was w abiesgro follows closety the ) 17 
“heard "in. the. violin rye Eby aig ig is ek as the work of pelle ers seine pid the Openin “ oe Hes wenilng Ideas of | ¢ To Editor of the Transcript: Will Mr 
‘heard in the violins and ’eellos, and the ini teat en cine Sata | pte Mita? a icke gave his most devoted eff nate. Get= | Gericke give ’ 
troduction 1s wholiy based on this theme. musician W hose name has become a very famil- tormance of the ware a ¢ lloris. to the per. ola & . a& moment’s attention to a sug- 
‘excepting that at the end, by a moduiation | 14% one in our concert halls. It is neither a very vTeatly @nhanced he terest was | sestion, incited by frequent remarks heard | 
intoU major, 1t leads into another theme for | Yich, and certainly it is anything but a very pro- fashion in which - it ie taultless | at the afternoon concerts? Wh c 
ae quartet. which reappearsin the regu- | found overture, in the creative sense; it is none Mr. Arthur Koote of. thie ,, Played, | symphony, which r Rtas y cannot the | 
Jarallezro. The first theme of this allegro| the less a work of certain negative characteristics ibited to the programme his overture. ey te lition 2 creatine | 
fin KH major) is based on a strong figure, | that entitle it Pigwsdenteirr 5... 2 erga the Mountains? ara ee dS overture, “in | Condition and pure air for its rea) eni ! 
which is used in a variety of Wavs through- la en | e ] to au res pe¢ thal hearing ; although ance ty) We Ga and ¥\ Iseiy lef 1's i) ‘) Form. be placed as tl . . 7 enjoyment, 
‘outthe movement. After it comes the sec- something more than a negative order of praise is a composer pes ge y direction, Myr. Foote | the roer . frst or second number on 
‘ond theme in Gsharp minor (the theme of | C4" be bestowed upon its orchestration, which is of AMerivan mu-icians ue (2, {He school | the - He amime; If the Music Hall were 
the introd «ction transformed and extended) in a high degree masterly and interesting. Mr. gives further evidence Of Ie pe oVeTtUe | ite ¥ Aieior rpemctg 'n the world, by the time | 
peing given out twice, by the woodwin Adamowski was not at his best in performing (2086 Whose work- nave “ rhe. Mihi ar Bou: oueenee pas been seated there for | 
‘and strings alternately; after this, and a| the Wienawski concerto for violin. ‘The poetry Wit) all who realize toe  ~@ Staudards j &@M Bour, no one is in mental or physical » | 
short interlude comes the workin out es A : I e hy Ving :.3 aiia’ Bis Lili pO) Ante o! dition to ae l yY Ca oon 
which is wholly constructed from the oa and refinement of his conception were all that esi i oe ideas as the  basts for — af] com saa. waite most divine music ever | 
. 7 ofan , “’USsICal COM po«it4 1a ¢ a . oui e 2 . { 
sain themes, and developed at considerable | OM? Could have wished, but technically his per- CONSerValive cows Of lasting value. The inc#aana our ill not Mr. Gericke kindly | 
“measures for trombones alone. The main | amount of difliculty with which he had to con- put “thot hy accepied forms ‘Jan. 23, sep K. B. N, 
2 athe re errant 00. courts, tend. A symphony by Bruckner ended the con- oloring> and rich in all the crcl oe uaeen pilates 
‘ . 1 ' it pr e rey le ‘acai Nations of today Ate cra TC ES tal Con: dl. a 
Sanother brief statement of the first theme | Cor? Put it produced no very marked impression played Wien. Mr. Timothee Adamowskt ----An advertisement in a Berlin newspaper 
ee week encs. ‘1 in its favor, and we have neither the space nor Sagt aP louawski S Uilumiliar concer, m 4 Cals upon first-class oboe, clarinet and cornet 
he effect of this work is most agreeable the disposition to refer at any length to the lead- of the provr +e v Ba the third number | players, who want engagements, to apply at c 
‘to the senses ani satisiactory tothe judg-| iug characteristics of the work. ,, ¢ success he hae aye UG acu lieved tite greatest | for a chance in Bosto : apply at once 
ment. Th th impi : Tithe, Jet The fiwer oo? ever Won in i's tnterpretation ; oston, and to be ready to start at 
ment. 6 themes ure simpie but definite, ; ; the first movementwac niav Preseonl. | onee if accepted. Th . 
x the change from the grave, gentle grace and giijt the h Piayed with exquisite pted. e Symphony Orchestra will 
Minor introduction to the bright, fluent SUN UpON his’ jnerpe wu tul romance was | Probably get settled into shape before the century | 
fin work is quickly and cleverly done of expression. Juo'Tument with a wealth | is ended, , y 
The orchestration has an unpretentious Charmed th wate maa he Chat fairly | | 
O i Cmte tas en ACHES, ANd (DE LYpsy musie } 4 | 
ar Unale Was plaved with splendid dash AY, JAN. 25, AT 7.45, P. M. | | 
fla. alatvellously fine technical skill The | 
grace of hia as, Of this players tone and the 
Usual “dl hee age presence added greatly, as 
WiS aDvlar a wee! Of his performance. ‘He 
tna distmnne to the echo, and well deserved 
4Bulshed favor shown him. | 
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ARY 12TH; AT 8. 2. 
(I am a Roamer. ) 
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SOLOIST: 


[ 


PROGRAMME. 
PRELUDE, MENUET anv FUGUE. 


SYMPHONY in G major. (Military.) 
Adagio; Allegro._Allegretto.— 
Menuetto (Moderato).—Finale (Presto). 
THE TWO GRENADIERS. 

The Piano used is a Steinway. 


SONG wiTH PIANO. 
OVERTURE. (Tannheeuser. ) 


SEARSBON 1886-87. 
ARIA. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
XVII. CONCERE. 


FEBR 
MR. D. M. BABCOCK. 


Boston Music Hall. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
HUGO REINHOLD. 
ROB. SCHUMANN. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ets | PROGRAMME. | 
Symphony in G major (military)..........Haydn 
A 0; Allegro—Allegretto—Menuetto 
| (Moderato)—Finale (Presto). 

Aria—“‘Iam a Roamer”’..........Mendelssohn 
Prelude, menuet and fugue...........Reinhold 
Song with piano. 

“The Two Grenadiers”. .............Schumann 
Overture, ‘‘ Tannhzuser”’ ... Wagner 
Soloist, Mr. D. M. Babcock. 

The usual order of pieces on the programme was 
inverted this time; or, to be more correct, the posi- 
tion of the first and last numbers was inverted, 


Se 
om 


i? 


and the symphony was played first and the over- | 


ture last. In the case of two such pieces as the 
| overture to *‘Tannhzuser”’ anda Haydn symphony 
_ this was an absolute necessity, for it would not do 
to put the symphony last, after so brilliant a begin- 
ning as the overture just mentioned would make. 
The effect of this startling innovation was of 
course a good one, and was satisfactory in more 
ways than one. Unfortunately, this flight of the 
imagination into unknown realms seems to be 
_ abortive, for next week we return to the accus- 
tomed order of things. Inthe orchestral numbers 
the concert was a success as far as accurate and 
careful playing and a painstaking devotion to tech- 
nical perfection can make it. Of the vocal num- 
bers it will only be necessary to speak when their 
turn comes. 
Haydn’s simple, straightforward symphony re- 
ceived an interpretation that could with difficulty 
have been improved upon; all that finish of play- 


ing on the part of the orchestra could do to render | 


the composer’s intention, was done. And there is 
no iault to be found with Mr. Gericke’s interpreta- 
tion ; fortunately, this time the conductor avoided 
the reef of a too rapid tempo, on which he has so 
many times split, and the whole conception was 
an accurate one, and in aceord with the best tra- 
ditions, 

For some reason, Mr. Babcock was substituted 
as soloist for Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield Seisler, but 
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absolute perfection with w 


justice to a piece of this character than the strings 
of our Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The concert was brought to a close by Wagner’s . 


overture to “Tannhzuser.” The same careful and 
systematic accuracy, the same neatness and finish 
of playing were brought to bear upon this piece 
as upon the other numbers of the concert, by the 
orchestra ;@but, unfortunately, not with the same 
effect. Perseverance and study, and even a 
mastery of all technical Hetails, are not suffici- 
ent to enable one to play Wagner in the right way; 
it is absolu‘ely necessary to read between the 
lines, and to possess a fund of dramatic power 


and enthusiasm with which to invest the composi- | 
tion; it was this very dramatic intensity that was | 
missing and that made the performance of the | 
Tannheuser overture seem to us tame and unemo- | 


tional, in spite of the excellent technique which it 
showed. 

The programme for next Saturday is as fol- 
lows: 

verture—“C +ho’s Wedding’ 
Ballet airs—Second suite, c1 78. * “Mendelssohn 
wy phigenie en Aulide”’ 


“phigent 4 Os 
enle an ad 
(Arranged by F. A. Geaert. er 
Overture—*'La Belle Dame Sans Merci’? Mackenzie 
_ (First time.) 
Symphony in C, No 1 . -Beethoven 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, _ 
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Symphony Concert. 


anywhere a body of strings which could do more 
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why it is hard ; Mr. Babcock’s know! : ; ’ RB. Wagner, 
y ard to say; Mr. Babcock’s knowledge of Pitas saas (Tannheuser); soloist, Mr. D, M. Babe 


the art of singing j ; t tit i 4 
nging is not of a nature to entitle him cock. Such an innovation In the st typ t ordi 
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to a hearing at a Symphony concert, and his selec- | a ae 
tion of pieces was not in harmony with the rest of deri Fistihie on heer ue Beshociye he se 
the programme. The “Two Grenadiers,”’ indeed, desires of his audience. The ne espa 
may be accepted, but the aria from ‘‘Heimkehr | entertaining and attractive ig Of esosay Gh 99! 
aus der Fremde” although by Mendelssohn, is | by every auditor ' 
distinctly a buffo aria, and as such had no place at | most learned -: musical 
the Symphony concert. This, as well as the “‘Two the concerts of late has been f 
Grenadiers,” was sung by Mr. Babcock in a man- audience to depart when the 
ner that showed an utter lack of appreciation of the fF 
composer's intentions, and was in itself as devoid every one remained to th 

| of interest as any singing well could be. Itis § that a large number wai 


| cami tosay that the audience applauded Mr. fatinipae outa Gace ‘ 

_ Babcock’s fine voice to the echo, and would have S , fiven of the v 

| been apparently well pleased if he had finished i. peer a Meche — Fart gs v1 

| the evening by giving a song recital in the place of | tation of the symphony at the beginn! 

| the orchestral numbers. i. panto was & good move wol 

| The most thoroughly satisfactory number of the of ns “hore . cuit tiarsere ata tely 

| evening was the suite of prelude, menuet and | closest and fr shest attention. J ! 
fugue by Reinhold, for the strings of the orches- | brightness an melodiousness of the mil 
tra alone; a former hearing of this work was suf- Sable h gst mere see d fully, The grand ¢ 
ficient to prove its excellent musical qualities, and ohthtislaans in ~# play Be the” Bifoss well ¥ orth 


the admirable good taste in which it is written. cock was. oe po 1 his ric 2 
ial , tho 12) § a 
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Last Saturday evening’s performance only served 
to enhance these me ts,on account of the smooth- |: 
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Boston. 
Boston, February 13. 


HE eighteenth Symphony concert took piace last evening 
at Music Hall, with the following program : 
Symphony in G major (military) 
Aria, ‘‘ 1am a roamer’”’ 
Prelude, menuet and fugue 
Song with piano, ‘* The Two Grenadiers ’’ 
Overture, ‘* Tannhiuser’”’ 
The soloist was Mr. D. M. Babcock. The Haydn symphony was delightfully 
played. Haydn’s music is music pure and simple and written for its own 
sake, without any deeper meaning. He does not seek to express the griefs 
and sorrows, passions and joys, which affect us as human beings and of which 
music is the noblest illustrator. His music speaks to us like, for instance, a 
fine view amid mountain scenery might, It is eternally and unchangeably 
beautiful, and our sense of the beautiful enables us to enjoy it and we are 
ennobled and the better for it, but it does not directly affect our hearts like 
music of the romantic school does. To lead music into this path, to find for 
it this new source of expression and make it thus more immediately human, as 
it were, was reserved for Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, &c. Whether this 
is the true aim and purpose of music asan art, or whether it is merely a tem- 
porary wandering off from the right road, so that sooner or later music will 
return to the forms of expression of ultra-classicism, future ages can only tell; 


Jos. Haydn 
F, Mendelssohn 
Hugo Reinhold 
Rob, Schumann 
R, Wagner 


we, as contemporaries, are unable to judge. 

Mr. Babcock did not seem particularly well disposed last evening, as I have 
heard him sing this same Mendelssohn aria very much better. The orches- 
tral accompaniment was too loud (the singer being several times quite inaudi- 

_ ble) and also rather shaky in rhythm, partly owing, no doubt, to Mr. Bab- 
| cock’s rather free conception of time. The rendering of the ‘* Two Grena- 
diers’’ was also unsatisfactory. It was taken too slowly, notably where the 
‘* Marseillaise,’’ was introduced, the lack of firmness in rhythm and continual 
variation in time, well enough ina lyric song, here entirely spoiling the mar- 
tial character and spirit of the composition, The Reinhold numbers I heard, 
for the first time, being absent from the city when they were first played. 
They betray no mean talent for composition, the menuet and especially the 
fugue being excellently written. 


favorite here, was enthusiastically received, Mr. Gericke being recalled at 


its close no less than three times. Louis MAAS. 
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The ‘* Tannhdauser’’ overture, always a 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1887, 


COs at a ee aS 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the eighteenth Symphony con- 
eert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
ing, was as follows: 

Haydn: Symphony in G, ‘‘Military.”’ 

a stranger. “Iam a roamer,” from “Son and 
einhold: Prejude, Minuet and Fu : 

Schumann: Song® ‘The Two Grenadiéns.” 

Wagner; Overture to “‘Tannhiuser.”’ 


Mr. D. M. Babcock was the singer. 
It was good to listen to a Haydn sym- 
phony onee more, especially after the ter- 


rific experience of a week ago. Comparing 


this little gem of MHaydn’s with the huge 
Bruckner monstrosity, one might begin, ‘Here 
clearness, there obscurity; here beauty, there 
ugliness ;’ and sb go on through the whole list of 
virtues and vices, as Cicero did in his speeches 
against Catiline. The Symphony was delightfully 
played. The three Reinhold movements for 
strings sound less well than they did when 
they were first giyen here; that sort of mere pret- 
tiness wears out soon. The prelude and minuet 
seemed to have lost their charm; as for the fugue, 
it is a splendid example of how the fugue 
form can take all the life out of a 
composer who is not born to handle it 
easily. Amore barren fugue were hard to find. 
The “‘Tannhiuser’ overture aroused boundless en- 
thusiasm in the audience. There was, perhaps 
a little roughness in the wind instruments at the 
eutset, but the performance, a8 a whole, was a 
very fine one, the grand final climax being worked 
Up with superb vigor. 
‘ Mr. Babcock sang the pedier’s song from 
Son and Stranger” with a certain bluff hearti- 
ness, but dia not quite fall in with the 
rollicking spirit of the text and music. We 
were sorry to hear him sing Schumann’s ‘Two 
Grenadiers,” The fate of songs by great 
masters is not entirely a happy one, when they 
mae won a widespread popularity. Handel’s 
ue ch’io pianga,” Beethoven’s “In questa 
ba,” have long since lapsed into the condition 
of mere concert hacks, and the “Two Grenadiers”’ 
re to be in a fair way to join them. The 
rouble in the matter is more serious than might 
a first be supposed. The songs not only get 
ore singing than is good for them, and become 
worn out and hackneyed by constant 
aa but they find a Place in 
: “e eine g of all sorts of singers, 
pecs ook upon them merely as 
re 7 ning cards, without considering for a mo- 
Fateh € question of their individual aptitude to 
the bs €m well. Thus these gongs become in time 
peasy of a frightful accumulation of vicious 
pe ons; for one instance, there is probably no 
#1€ song that is habitually so ludicrously, badly 
M4 as “Lascia ch’io pianga.” Roughly speak- 
oon all contraltos sing it, whether they know the 
: thing about Handel’s Style and the 
rue character of the music or not, It is 


put through the regular, 


ali slow things, from 
Paw ‘Was despised,” 

rtists who make a specialty of vocal chamber 
music generally select the Songs they sing oan 


Some reference to their own peculi 
ar powers. B 
the ordinary oratorio or opera singer skagen 
‘Songs that tell well with the public, and generally 
has two or three well-hackneyed ditties in his rep-. 


ertory, which he brings forward on occas 
when a little padding is needed in Fae an 
Now, last. Saturday evening, Mr. Babcock showed 
plainly enough that he had no more "fitness "for" 
singing Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” than is 
implied by the possession of a fine bass voice. He 
is a good singer, but he Sang this song precisely as - 
he would sing anything else you please, and with 
apparently no perception of what Special charac- 
teristics it might have. ‘The truth is that the 
song lies,|not above,'but wholly outside of, his par- 
ticular field as a Singer. That he was loudly a 
mary | = without saying, but no one with a 
e his can sh " ?” wi 
Neeser oy out the “‘Marsellaise’’ without 
The next programme is: Mendelssohn, oy 
to “Camacho’s Wedding ;”’ Gluck, ballet ola cae 
ond suite, arranged by Gewaert; Mackenzie over: 
ture, “La belle Dame sans Merci,” Beethoven, 


' Symphony No. 1, in C, 


o-smesoeneasnenesstunemmvasnne onsen 
STAGE AND CONCERT HALL. 


Last Evening’s FARES viet ey 
Mr. Babcock Soloist. 

By some good fortune the audience attend- 
Ing the Symphony concert last evening en- 
joyed the performance of a well chosen and 
well arranged programme, ana the novelty ot . 
such an event makes it worthy of mention, | | 
a Selections of the evening were as fol- | 
ows: 


ajor (**Mulitary”)....,.Joseph Ha dn 
a MTT TT EE TT eee P Mendslacan | 


Schumann 
Petal arrenat ig ee Wagner 
ending Mr, Gericke’ 
and that of nis exit illustraied ga “tite ‘neal 
noticeable fashion his personal unpopularity 
and his popularity as a musician. ardly a 
dozen people paid the leasi attention to Dim 
as he took his place at the conducior’s desk 
While after he had ended the “Tanuhauser” 
“A agg it would be easy to imagine that 
oP was hela in the highest esteem by 
S$ audience, Le certainly conquered ali 
prejudices by the magnificent performance of 
the frend old overture, and it is difficult to 
recall @ more thorougiily Satisfyipy interpre- 
tation of this composition. The strong con- 
pga used with such consummate effect by 
ts composer. were brought out in the 
boldest manner by Mr.GericKe’s reading, and 
the playing of the overture as a whoie fairly 
Clectrified the audience and produced a seene 
of enthuslasin that has seldom been equalied 
in these concerts, lt is useless to Call atten- 
tion to the added gain in the pleasure of the 
audience by sending its members away wih 
such @ grand composition fresh in mipd. Mr, 
Gericke does not approve of SnCh au arrange- , 
ment of his programmes, and so itremaing ; 
only to return thanks for this Single conces- — 
sion of his to the wishes of those who hein to 
bay the expense of these concerts, ry 
LD. M. Babcock, the bass Singer, was the solo- 
ist Of the evening, and he received a righ: 
hearty welcome upon his entra Gey ‘gide © 
from showing the volume and compass of hia. 
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rpretation than ts possible with such a pon- 


“derous organ-like voice, and the dramatic 
treatment demanded for the Schumann song 
As jacking in Mr. Babcock’s singing. He 
“gained the favor of the audieuce, however,and 
Was recalled after each selection. The string 
“orchestra played the Reinhold selections 
“in an absolutely faultless style, the great 
‘Value ot this division of the band at present 
“being unmistakably shown in these num- 
‘bers. Equally gratifying results attended 
‘the pertormance of the tuneful Gaydn sym- 
phony, and ihe concert as a whole was 


‘Bigny enjoyable. 
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Eighteenth Symphony Concert—A 
Peparture in Soloists. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
The eighteenth programme was: 


Haydn. Syinphony in G major. Military, 
Mendelssohn. Aria, “Lama Roamer.” 

Hugo Reinhold. Prelude, Menuet and Fugue, for Strings, 
Schumann, song, ‘The Two Grenadiers.” 

Wagner. Overture ‘*Tannhwuser.” 


For his Beston symphony concerts Mr. Gericke 
has arranged and had performed SIxty-six pro- 


| Prammes, 


In connection with each it has been custom- 


| ary to engage a soloist. But two have, however. 


borne the name of a man-singer: My. W. J. Winch 
sang during the season 1884-85, Mr. D. M. Bab- 
cock at the concert of last saturday. This par- 
tiality to male voealists is almost the only evi- 
dence of Mr. Gericke’s breaking away from 
What is au fait in Vienna. Woe have Vienna 
musicians who play Vienna music in the Vienna 
manner, who have accompanied the lay of some 
sweet Vienna songstress, but the American Win- 
Klemanns and Reichmauns stand mute in tlre si- 


lent and unsympathetic presence of our Vien- 
| hese conductor. The applause which greeted Mr, 


Babcock after his singing of the bouffe song of 


| Mendelssohn was, we fancy, not so mucha re- 
cognition of the song or the singing as of the in- 


/nhot be greatly elated over that as Mr. Bab- 


cident. Yet the American vocalist should 


| Cock was only a_ ninth-hour substitute 
| called upon to take the place of a 


female pianist originally announced for this 


concert. We are surprised that Mr. Babcock 
| Missed his opportunity and proved himself pos- 
sessed of so meagre a list of songs by singiay 


aE . 


LLC et a ——— 


what was not only out of place but lacked noy- 
elty also. There were, however, several chil- 
(ren in the hall who were immensely amused 
by the peddler’s song, and, as we have said, all 
the audience delighted to hear a man’s voice 
vice more, Mr, Babcock is a good vocalist ; he 
has not, however, mitch humor, although his 
enunciation is good. In ‘The Two Grenadiers” 
his style and manner are not dramatic or fer- 
vent enough, The accompaniment of the last- 
named was played by Mr. Zach. 

There is not much to be said that is new about 
the “Military”? Symphony. Haydn, had he been 
chosen to Carry the news to Concord instead of 
Paul Revere, would probably have composed a 
iinet en route rather than a dirge; so when 
the little drum rolls and there is a bit of march- 
ing rhythm heard in the allegretto and the 
presto of the ‘Military’? symphony, it is the 


Poetical not the realistic side of arms that is 


being counterfeited. One listens to the Haydn 


Symphonies with a sort. of filial affection; the 
~<Strain was, perhaps, the earliest among musical 
_ Memories, and there have since been none more 
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among the wooden wind in the allegro, it was 
played con amore. The Reinhold number was 
also excellent as a practice piece; there could — 
be no other reason for bringing it a second time 


ae 


before a symphony audience. In the perform- 
ance of the ‘“fannhzuser’’ overture there was 
displayed an immense vigor as well as the most - 
minute regard for expression. In all save a still 
apparent suppression of the brasses was the 
performance magnificent. We remember so 
vividly the enunciation of the Pilgrim theme by — 
tuba and trombones, as performed by the 
Thomas orchestra, the first which we heard; it 
was areal un-Wagnerian moment, with the tuba 
a star performer, and no other method seems as_ 
effective. By the way, what has got iato our: 
conductor that two Wagner overtures only — 
should be vouchsafed us during these 18 cons 
certs, The arrangement of the programme of ° 
Saturday night was eminently a fitting one, an L 
after the overture Mr. Gericke received several — 
rounds of applause. The next programme 
bears the name of Mackenzie, an English ‘cont 
poser, We hail this as a special providence. 
lf Mr. Gericke only would open-his ears, adapt 
his energies to his presept opportunity, and 
arrange his programmes with an eye to the 
future of the Symphony Orchestra and not to. 
strengthening his following in Vienna, he could 
win all hearts, where now he captures only alt 
occasional one. The nineteenth programme is 
Mendelssohn, Overture, ‘‘Camacho’s Wedding ye 
Giuck, Ballet Airs, 2d Suite—Air, Danee of 
Slaves, Tambovurin (Iphigenie en Aulide), Ga- | 
votte (Armide), Chaconne (Iphigenie and Or- 
pheus), (arranged by F. A. Gewaert); A, Gy 
Mackenzie, Overture, La belle*‘Dame sans merci. 
(first time); Beethoven, Symphony in.C, No, 1.~ 
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SATORDAY'S SYMPHONY. 
| Ser 


Very Short and Delightful 

Programme. . 

Hayda’s “Hilitary” Symphony and 5 
Wagner “Overture.” 
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D. M. Babcock Sings and is Hearti ly 
Applauded, — : 


It was almost surprising to have the 
symphony concert of tast night—the 
eighteenth of the course—lead off with 
symphony itself. But this was the ri; 
thing to do if that work were to bee 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. | Babcock’s daa. rich and pr tiy: S hago tate ras. Ml to 


There was nothing indigestible in last night’s concert, | | cations ef tka ase in —— nnd poled ae , 
; y 


and the critic who found vagueness and perplexity in the | Jacking in force, character and expressiveness. He 


Bruckner Symphony of the preceding programme had a | W48 Cordially received and warmly applauded. At the | 
next concert will be a 
chance to rest and enjoy himself with the Haydn Sym. | Wedding,” Mendelscohn. “colleen i nd 


@ one of the first + g of phonyin G. Mr. Gericke deserves credit for the intelligence | from Gluck’s o 
16 One | mf 6 ur | g oL peras, arranged in the fo 
‘ vs De pon i its he brings to bear upon the old school of composition, | F: A. Gewaert; Machenzie’s overture “La. Belle Daw 
nde jo. be B! ng wno | particularly in the matter of the tempi. There is a broad CN er et (fret time), an a o Smee in 
The paragtaphist of the Horaltme 
“the city fathers in case of: fire at. 


ée mus' eres impo! n : os x ma =, ‘g distinction to be made between a Haydn allegro and one |, 
5 , y once { of Brahms, All tempi were taken in moderation in the | 
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last century, and the quick movements were less quick, , 
the slow ones less slow than at present. This was well _to hire the Sy mphony O rchestra for a am, 


brought out in the reading, and the movements were ance of the Bruckner symphony, ir 
given with a clearness and good taste that made the simple usual steam-squirt, deséryes “far ne sh 
work very interesting, although it cannot be classed | ticket for iheidea. 


as the greatest of Haydn’s Symphonies. Reinhold’s deli- a5, ao 
cate and pleasing minuet made a great success, both THE SY MPHONY CONCERT. tn a 


: | 
tances is, o panera toc 
refore the u eibected uate ppearanc bot 
DHabcock gave a double delight, — sy ee : 
1 male s ager would have been w 
ars that ae h eae | nh i for 
ia ! wo nu on- | 
egervediy osteouned, ee because of its intrinsic worth and the fine manner in which New Work—Mr. PD. M. Babceck or age 
were received ‘with | it was shaded by the violins. The fugue we liked less | | as the Soloist, Ap ore 
| 
| 


senplnces that ‘would since some of its episodes are rathe { 
r conventional, and | ora 
in any other concert. the organ point seemed interminable. The crowning glory | The rearrangement of the programme 


Th nCl elaction was ay and or | st. 
ate eae xen oe Salestiate ‘Son One of the concert was the performance of the Tannhaeuser evening's symp hony COURSES. Wee entirely rt a 
Nis | | Overture, which was givenin a manner to stir even the tageous, and the change made in the ico ‘er 


“om a se | | most sluggish blood. The power of the Pilgrims’ chorus, | Qo o> cratifying to the oak SG M 4 


ile which Mr. M. W. Whitney bas so. the clearness of the accompanying figure on the violins Gericke has s eemed to forget in making a bai 
n given delight. It is anair which only | the wild swing of the dance of the Bacchantes, and the programmes that male singers are not at te « > ont 
on is voice Can make effective, be- passion of Tannhaeuser’s song in praise of Venus, were Of date or out of fashion yet, ‘and has ¢ 
BUSS many of its most. telling notes lie all 80 splendidly rendered that at the end Mr. Gericke re once before engazed one, and it Was & § ole : =! 
| wher a light voice must be lost if contend- ceived an ovation hich ° - sure to hear Mr. Babcock’s round, sc ae 13, 
Le whic was surprising, as yeh delivered bass dash oft the merry m 2ast ives a 
a ing ‘With an orchestral acco ipaniment, and coming from a home-going symphony au- , Of Mend2!ssohn’s “I’m a Roamer,” and by bi n- 
yet it is one which a ponde } voice has sel- dience. Mr. D. M. Babcock took th _ out in the serious Strains of Schamann 
entcommand of ex field-Zeisler, who is adhd ot ove , ‘s @ audiencs was hoardly in 
With the easy and rapid exe- in two week < a Ss cand Ee pay veral tings © throughout, and regal 
saiaga ie weeks. Mr. Babcock sang with his usual nople several times. 
| Mr. one and deliciously clear enunciation, I cone the plan of tho concer y 
ry || Mr. Wiha has mastered all its | “I'm a Roamer” he th 4 " | Gericke did most Wisely in letting the sy uph 
urns and slips and points of empha- indie. om gave the rollicking measures with | and the overture change places; OF, § 
“and his _it thoroughly well. Mrs — but was rather too stolid in| happened, the former was the lighter 
ot er song was Schu- umann’s‘*T wo Grenadiers.” Nevertheless he received | latter the heavier work, and therefore y 


renadiers,” which he gave most cordial recalls after each song, and the audience — oo i. “es wa croning al ae 


wo G oforte a mpani i ae 
ae Pe ee fully appreciated his work. We fail to under- sym hony was Haydn’s G major, | 
ith pa ier oa stand why the comical “I’m a Roamer’’—w hich is ne} #9, the " ilitary,”’ because of the oee 


aye one ae! than some of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic arias— Hae dd and its fad ciney A yh 
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be |, 4he symphony programmes of the last 

‘three seasons have n conspicuously 

weak and unsatisfactory in their solo num- 
bers. Ifa pianist was to be heard, some un- | 

important player has penetenty been brought 

irom another city; if the violin was to be 

a heard, some one of the first violin wing of 
’ | the orchesira only might perform upon it; | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. rous voice was heard to | 


There was nothing indigestible in last night’s concert, | tations ef theme eee ne and ones precise le | 
and the critic who found vagueness and perplexity in the || lacking in force, character and expressly pr blyeg “a 


Bruckner Symphony of the preceding programme had a | W488 Cordially received and warmly applauded. At the 


- next concert will be perf | > 1 60 ‘ho? 
chance to rest and enjoy himself with the Haydn Sym. Wedding,” Mendelssohn, a collar ety As ae 
phonyin G. Mr, Gericke deserves credit for the intelligence | from Gluck’s operas, arranved in the form of & suite by 


he brings to bear upon the old school of composition, | A. Gewaert; Machenzie’s overture "La Belle Dame 
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80 easy and | while if there were to be any singing the > 


could catch 


‘them, and there he is with a movement 


a 
t 


thatanybody ought to.be-ashamed not to 


-admire, there are such sweet, sunny spirit, 


i 


4 ‘ flutes and for the horn, and not with- | 


J 
: 


ood-heartedness, such transparent 
br ascinating devices of arrange- 
Ment, anc such honesty and good 
solid sirength underlying ail. ‘This. 
articular work is full of delicious bits for | 


x 


t avienty of churming passages where 
strings run along in close harmony 


is 


‘Bide by side; it is built up on small themes, 


and so it is brief, not trying to make learn. 
ing and elaboration do duty for inspiration 
and naturalness, The orchestra played it 
with charming iightuess and pleasantness, 
and every movement was received with 
satisfaction. . 


* 
The Overture, 


which was relegated to the last place, also 
fell where it belonged, tor it was Waener’s 
“Tannhauser,” which, if used as an intro- 
‘duction, would dwarf almost any work 
which could come after it in a concert pro- 
gramme, especially it performed as it was 
by the Boston orchestra last night. This 


overture is one of those works which seem 
to bring outall the best of Mr. Gericke’s fine 
and peculiar qualities—his remarkable skill 
in keeping the themes in plain view and de- 
ching all ornament clearly; his taste in 
hrasing, his control of force, his mastery 
long, deliberate shading, and his ability 
to 6yoke force upon occasion. As a conse- 
quence the rendering was brilliant, definite, 
keenly accented, and gradually developed 
toward a climax, which, aithough fore. 
jowh and expected, nevertheless came 
th such splendor and vigor as to cause 
the greatest enthusiasm. 
The orchestra aiso gave the prelude. 


Minuetand fugue for strings, which were 


er rte + onsets stnssinetieneennncienennern A te at mt 


vocalist was generally imported, and at any | 
rate must be a soprano or conti alto, a man’s | 
voice having been heard only once before, | 
if | mistake not—that of Mr. W. J. Winch. 
The quartet singing of a few concerts ago, | 
and that of the ninth Beethoven symphony | 
performances is, of course, to be understood 
‘as concerted and not as solo music. 

Therefore the unexpected appearance of 
Mr. Babcock gave @ double delight. Any | 
good male singer would have been welcome | 
to ears that had been fairly famished for | 
such music,and so the two numbers con- | 
tributed by o1e so deservedly esteeined, and | 
a townsman at that, were received with | 
great enthusiasm of applause that would | 
have won an encore in any other concert. | 
The principal selection was the gay and 
brilliant aria from Mendelssohn’s ‘Son and 
Stranger,” beginning 

“Kom a Roamer,” 


an air in which Mr. M. W. Whitney has so 
often given delight. It is anair which only 
a ponderous voice can make effective, be- 
cause many of its most telling notes lie 
where a light voice must be lost if contend- 
ing with an orchestral accompaniment, and 
yet 1t is one which a ponderous voice has sel- 
dom a sufficient command of execution to 
deliver with the easy and rapid exe- 
cution which its sentiment requires. 
Mr. Babcock has mastered all its 
turns and slips and points of empha- 
sis, and he sang it thoroughly well. 


|_Mr. Babcock’s other song was Schu- 
-mann’s ‘lwo Grenadiers,’ which he gave 


to a plain pianoforte accompaniment. It 
is an air which lies well in his voice, and 
he reads it with simplicity and dignity of 
manner and an interesting tone, but one 
canuot help wishing for something more 
like intensity in the closing pussayes— 


particularly in the matter of the tempi. There is a broad 
distinction to be made between a Haydn allegro and one 
of Brahms. All tempi were taken in moderation inthe 
last century, and the quick movements were less quick, 
the slow ones less slow than at present. This was well 
brought out in the reading, and the movements were 
given with a clearness and good taste that made the simple 
work very interesting, although it cannot be Classed 
as the greatest of Haydn’s Symphonies. Reinhold’s dell- 
cate and pleasing minuet made a great success, both 
because of its intrinsic worth and the fine manner in which 
it was shaded by the violins. The fugue we liked less 


. 2a " 7 , 
since some of its episodes are rather conventional, and | 


the organ point seemed interminable. The crowning glory 
of the concert was the performance of the Tannhaeuser 
Overture, which was givenin a manner to stir even the 
most slugyish blood. The power of the Pilgrims’ chorus, 
the clearness of the accompanying figure on the violins, 
the wild swing of the dance of the Bacchantes, and the 
passion of T’annhaeuser’s song in praise of Venus, were 
all 80 splendidly rendered that at the end Mr. Gericke re- 
celved an Ovation which was surprising, as 
coming from a home-going symphony au- 
dience. Mr. D. M. Babcock took the place of Mrs. Bloom- 
feld-Zeisler, who, by a change of programme is te appear 
in (WO weeks. Mr. Babcock sang with his usual noble 


breadth of tone and deliciously clear enunciation, In | 


“I’m a Roamer” he gave the rollicking measures with 
excellent effect, but was rather too stolid in 
Schumann's **T wo Grenadiers.” Nevertheless he received 
most cordial recalls after each song, and the audience 
evidently fully appreciated his work. We fail to under- 
stand why the comical I’m & Roamer’’—w hich is no 
better than some of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic arias— | 


should be permitted on the programme, and St. Saéns| 


oe merci” (first time), and Beethoven 


» No.1. There will be no so 


The paragraphist of the 
the city fathers in case of fi 
to hire the Symphony Orchestra for a perform- 
ance ol the Bruckner syinphony, instead of the 
usual steam-squirt, deserves qinother 


THE SYMPHONY 
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Was very gratifying to t 


ett 


of date or out of fashion 


easily delivered bass dash off 


out in the serious strains of 


Grenadiers.” he audience w 
pathy with the singer throug 


| him several times. | 
| in reconstructing the plan 
| Gericke did most Wisely in le 


laiter the heavier work, an 
have made the evening almos 


Symphony. was Haydn’s 
as the “Military,’”’ because 


rattle of drums and clash of cymbals in its | 
allegretto and its finale, and the overture was the | 
lhe first made 


**lTannhdiuser.’’ 


Gericke has seemed to forget 
programmes that male singers are not quite out 
yet, and has only 


once before engaged one, and it was a great plea- 
sure to hear Mr. Babeock’s ro 


loist. 


of the concert, Mr. | 
) tting the symphony | 
and the overture change places; for, as it | 
happened, tie former was the lighter and the | 


CONCERT, Arend”. 


| New Work— Mr. D. ™,. Babceck Appears 
as the Soloist, 


The rearrangement of the programme for last 
evening’s symphony concert was entirely advan- 
 tageous, and the change made in the solo number 
he audience, Mr. 
in making up_his 


und, sonorous, 
sil | : the merry measures 
of Mend>!ssohn’s “!’m a Roamer,” and broaden 
Schamann’s ‘lwo 
as hear.ily in sym- 
hout. and recalled 


’3 Symphony in 


Herald who acwises 
‘e at the Musie Hall 


rehearsal 


8 | 
d therefore would | 
L Ost an anti-climax if 
they had played as first intended. ‘I'he. 


G major, known | 
of the occasional | 


&® delightful | 
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fhe pen of Hugo Reinhoid, whose ovartars | Something to thrill te nerves, as well as to 
las been more recently played. These. Th, © car. of 

. ; 7 | here is, perhaps, a word more which 

ree movements, read with much intelli- ought to be said about this matter 
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Fo elton Sg yor etl al yes , righ coer the direction of these concerts in these— ane elghteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. Lhe only other work, Hugo Reinhold’s pre. | 
a “the self-control of the author | little weekly essays, and so I want to say Mie at Music Hall, last night, opened with Haydn's inde, minuet and fugue for strings, remained in | 
hasan and because there are in their con. | Si"°rs, that efforts have been made during Mtoe given at the end of the programme, but the inno- a Gock > Ones, and was , ovidently much en- | 
@truction some little quaint and origina] | the season toobtain the services of Herr pes on of reveraing the order was a wise one, as thigigs J0%e4. It is very nic@ music indeed, with fine 
turns of expression which are happily made | Niemannor Herr Robinson— ossibly also fe of the lightest and thinnest of Hay. tasce and discreet use of technical acquirement 
and are happily met by the listener. The f Some other male member of the German , ne dite the share the bass drum and aii through it, and made more pects by an 
die indisputably pleased, and | °PeT@ company; but the directors would © score. A far bette occasional delicate touch unexpectedly laid on; 
we pt oben movement very warm! not consent that either of them should sing. €asily from the the fugue is not laborious and does not insist on 
ie aust ee cost Mr Garicks more chien Still there are men like Mr. Remmertz, Mr. Composer th _ being ail fugue, but wanders away now and then | 
Ole pang of disappointment and rebellion Heinrich, Mr. Jules Jordan, Dr. Mandeville ever, melodious, vivacious, Quite into areaim of fancy. The playing of it 
te be bli ed to present lastevening inthe #nd others—not forgetting some nearer. Was in delightful relief to a en), wuooth, sure and sweet, and each | 
-ioslpaadeaad of ni eighteenth symrho home, who, if not great enough for a world shape of a movement was much applauded. 
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Cor eita male singer, an au fIDger a interesting part in these symphony con- peated: | programme will have novelty in Mackenzie’s — 
ee, oan. certs, and who ought to be heard there. | “La belle dame sans merci” overture and a 
i pee But the Stars ‘The programme for next Saturday is to @ on a second hearing: but erOuP ot Gluck ballet airs, sslecied aad adapted | 
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EIGHTEENTH Buston SYMPHONY CONCERT.— || | 
The interest in the Boston Symphony concert se- | ™ 
ries is still on the wane, and the attendance in. Br Mss alla 


Music Hall on Saturday evening could only be. 
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considered large when not subjected toa very just || © 


comparison with the vast majority of audiences 
that have assembled in Music Hall this season. 
Herr Gericke, however, was somewhat more felici- 
tous than usual in selecting his programme. He 
at least showed guod judgment, and at an ex- 
pense of conceding a point to the demands of his 
critics in deviating from his heretofore invariable 
habit of concluding the concert with a symphony. 
Consequently Haydn’s ‘ Military’? symphon 

began instead of ending the concert. The wor 

was shabbily performed, the dynamical sugges- 
tions of the score being utterly disregarded, and 
the symphony subjected to a treatment that was 
so coarse and even slovenly as to do an unpardon- 
able injustice to the manifestly good intent of Mr. 
Gericke’s lead. Furthermore, many of the audi- 
ence were subjected to the aggravating annoyance 
that was occasioned by the simpering, inane flip- 
pancy of anumber of the first violinists in the or- 


re 
the men wou 
have some 
more modern and less 7) 
It will not be surprising if Mr. Geri ‘is no 
very sorry to leave Boston at the end of hi: 


gagement, or if he has any regrets it must be a i 
leaving his orchestra, wiich he has brot tht so. 
far toward perfection. I want to raise one ¥ 1C8 | 
in gratitude to him for the splendid work he hag > 
accomplished in giving us anidea, at least, of | 
the possibilities of orchestral performance. 


ay we have therare good fortune—if 
Gericke does leave us—to have & man to take 
| his ge who is capable of carrying on his 
| eee A 
| pected, as competent leaders are not nur ere 


chestra, whose stage deportment has become alto- |! $ ; ; : | 
gether too notorious to absolutely require arf tof Mr. Gericke will be gr eatly missed by 


posé of theirnames. Mr. Babcock was not alto- 
gether successful in rendering the well known 
comic aria, “Tam a Roamer,” from Mendelssohn’ | 
‘Son and Stranger,”’ but the depth, richness and 
purity of the lower tones of his voice, were no- 
ticeable, and had his vocalization been more pli- 
ant, clear and accurate, his performance might be 
rated as in the best sense of the term artistic and | 
musicianly. His voice was heard at better ad- 

vantage in Schumann’s ‘*“['wo Grenadiers.” The | 
concert ended with a performance of Wagner’s | 
overture to ‘Tannhauser, which was one of the | 
most brilliant, artistic and effective performances | 
of the piece that has ever been heard in this city. | 
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a 
| A Protest Against Alleged Discourtesy 


| to Mr, Gericke. Jy. 14.94 - 

_ A correspondent of The POR Ry 8 a 

follows: It seems to mo it ts time that some- 
thing was said on the subject of our symphony 
orchestra concerts, which might possibly show 


that Boston is uot entirely ignorant about music 
and musicians, Mr. Gericke has been most dis- 


very unjustly treated by others, andI desire to. 


make a slight protest before he leaves us forever 


the Boston musical public if he accepts the 


position which rumor has offered him as | 
| the conductor of the American Opera in | 
| the event of Mr. Thomas’ installation in 


the chair of Herr Sied1 at the Metropolitan 


Opera House. Although Mr. Gericke is 


not popular as a man, he is admired as a 
musical artist and scholar. Undoubtedly 
he is one of the few great conductors of 
the day, although he is one of the worst 
programme makers of this or of any age. 
His want of sympathy with Boston taste, 


j}and his scant appreciation of local musi- 


cians, singers and composers, have pre- 
vented our concertgoers from extending 
to him any assurance of their personal re- 
gard along with their recognition of his 
abilities, but, for all that, his withdrawal 
‘from our midst will be a distinct loss to 
the art of which he is so distinguished an 
exponent, and will leave a place which 
cannot easily be filled. A story is abroad 
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that Mr. Henschel’s pending return to 
Boston is connected with the strenuous: 

i re him to his 
Try wnt, treated by some of the papers and Tena fous: st thupaenrdnctor's stad in. Music 


,Hall. All these a may be idle tales, 
ave a lively. interest | 


but, at any rate, they 


| 4gainst ali the abuse and unfairness which haye ‘for the concert going public of this vicin- 


en his encouragement (?) and reward (? 
Since he came PN dy — tome 


ity. 


Granted that he has not always given the pES BACCHANTES 


Most desirable programmes, have we not 


ne vanimity enough to forgive him this crime, mon et Baucis. ) 


in Coasideration of the fact that he has given us 

Alteady one of the finest—if not the finest— 
iat nda in the country ? a ee 
_ there are } 


is One 
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» No. 1. op. 21. 


agio molto; Allegro con brio.— 


(Camacho’s Wedding.) 
Andante cantabile con moto. 


(La belle Dame sans merci 


(Iphigenie and Orpheus.) 
(First time. ) 


(Iphigenie en Aulide.) 
(Arranged by. F A. GEWAERT. ) 


F¥ SLAVES. 


TAMBOURIN. 


‘ 
J 


K. 


(Armide.) 
(Allegro molto e vivace).— 


; Allegro molto e vivace. 
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BALLAD. 
SYMPHONY in C 
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OVERTU 
Adagio 


SEASON 1886-87. 


V. CHACONNI 


II 
III. 
IV. 


Boston Music Hall. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


MACKENZIE 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


QO what ean ail thee, Knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 
The sedge has withered from the lake 


And no birds sing. 


O what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full 
And the harvest’s done. 


I see a lily on thy brow, 
With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 
She found me roots of relish sweet, 


And honey wild, and manna dew, 
And sure in language strange she said 


I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a faéry’s child, 


Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
° . 7. : » 199 
And her eyes were wild. ‘“‘T love thee true! 


She took me to her elfin grot, sore, 
And there she wept and sighed full 

And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four, 


I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone: 
She looked at me as she did love 

And made sweet moan. 
And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d,-ah! woe betide- 
The latest dream I ever dreamed 

On the cold hill’s side. 


I sat her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 
I saw pale kings and princes too. 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried: ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall?’ 


I saw their starved lips in the gloam, 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


And this is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the 
And no birds sing. llake 
| John Keats. 
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: MUBIO.? 
NINETEENTH SYMPHONY CONOERT. 
as PROGRAMME, , | 7 
Overture-“Camacho’s Wedding” . ..Mendelsso 
Ballet airs—Second suite............... ‘Ginek 
le * ceeeesesececsese ‘Iphigenic on Aulide” 
2. Dance of Slaves.....*‘Iphigenie en Aulide”’ 
3. Tambourin.........Iphigenie en Aulide” - 
4. GUVOtte. .ceccccsscccecccsses “Armide” 
5. Ohaconne........ pidgenie and Orpheus” 
(Arranged by F. ewnert.) 
Ballad—*'La Belle Dame Sans Merci” . . Mackenzie 
Symphony in 0, Nol. op. 31 

ymphony » NO 1, Op. Z31........Beethoven 

feo molto; Allegro con brio.—Andante 

cantabile con moto.—Menuetto. (Allegro 
= 6 vivace).—Adagio; Allegro molto 6 
ace. 

Before Mr. Gericke reached his desk to conduct 
the opening overture of the evening, he was 
greeted by the most hearty and continued ap- 
plause that he ever received in Boston, if we 
remember right, and he was obliged to acknowl- 
edge this compliment several times before the 
audience would allow him to proceed with the 
concert. 


This applause was justified in 80 faras it was a 


tribute to Mr. Gericke’s talent and skill in achiev- | 


ing such a gratifying success in New York; in so 
| faras it wasa slavish deference to the critical 
_ taste of New York, 1t was entirely out of place. 


| Mr. Gericke is no more able a conductor, and his | 


_ orchestra does not play any better than they did 

before they were indorsed by the audience and 
critics of New York. Boston has had for some 
time an opportanity to form a careful estimate of 

| Mr. Gericke’s powers, and ought to have musical 

| Opinions of its own, and not take them second- 
hand from New York. 

When the applause ceased, the concert began 
with the seldom heard overture to ‘“Camacho’s 
Wedding.” It is light, brilliant and pleasing, and 
withal somewhat superficial; it is Mendelssohn, 


but not Mendelssohn at his best: It forms, how- 


ver, an acceptable opening to a concert, and is a 
grateful piece for the orchestra to play. The per- 
formance of this overture was smooth and suffi- 
ciently brilliant, without demanding any special 
mention. It isa great satisfaction to find Gluck’s 
Music On & programme. Wecannot hear too much 
of the works of this great man, who, for nobility 
of expression, classic purity of style, ability to 
Produce the greatest effect with the simplest 
means of rhythm, of passages and of orchestration, 
stands absolutely alone among composers, ancient 


and modern. The ballet music that we heard last 


Saturday is admirably adapted to concert use, and 


Gewaert’s arrangement follows the spirit of the | 
| SMe with pious fidelity. The different num- 
_ bers of the suite are arranged so as to give suit- 
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music, } . which has Ms 


‘gested the principal ideas. We must | 


| frankly confess that Mr. Mackenzie's bal- 


lad did not carry us away with enthusi- 
asm. Jt has good moments, some themes of musi- 
cal interest and is treated from a musicianly stand- ) 
point. The orchestration is good, without being | 
ultra-modern or startling us with any unusual 
effects. But the ballad is too long for a piece in 

| this style of composition, and the interest is not 

| sustained. The best theme in the work is the one 
with which the allegro begins and which appears 

| later in a modified form. It has a Scottish flavor, 
and is broad and strong. Still, Mr. Mackenzie’s | 
ballad does not and cannot occupy the same posi- 
tion as music that Keats’s poem does as literature, 
The composer’s inspiration is not equal to the 
poet’s, and this is the more to be regretted, as the 
poem certa‘nly affords particularly interesting 

} material of thought and fancy to the composer 
who is able to appreciate its beauties and to give 

_ them a musical expression. 

The only symphony in which Beethoven seems 

} completely in harmony with destiny, the only one 
in which he is thoroughly happy, the first of his 
symphonies, was the one chosen for last Saturday. 

j The only fault that could be found with the man- 

| ner in which it was played was the tempo of the | 

| last movement, which was a trifle too rapid. | 

Otherwise the interpretation was a thorough, | 

earnest and painstaking effort on the part both of 

} conductor and orchestra. Next Saturday we shall 
listen to the following works: 


+ oat stg vn gh eID MEAT Gade 
| Concerto for pianoforte in F minor......¢ 
ae eres andante and gavotte, ae, ere . pin | 
Symphony. in A minor............Mendelssh 
Soloist, Mme. Fanny Bloomfield. yea: 


f 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
| Mr. Gericke’s reception at the Symphony 
concert Jast evening was a well merited trib-_ 
uie toa musician who had conquered the” 
\ prejudices of the New York musical publie. 
_ against anything and everybody claimin ve: 
local habitatioa or a name wi 1its Of 
the “Hub,” and the member : 


programme was a highly ep 
cluding in its numbe 
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able variety and contrast, especially in the case of | 


the final chaconne, which comes out with great | 


pom he the gavotte. Perhaps the most 
| vately played number of the suite was the tam- 
bourin, in which the 

audible pianissimo. 


programme, 


and was heard here for the first time. Ithas been in- th 2x¢ 


peculiarly faneiful 
pleasing impression by its 
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Nineteenth Symphony Concert 


ta the Wusic Fall. i 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The nineteenth concert of the twenty-four 

which constitute the usual symphony season, 

was given Saturday: evening, the programme 
being: 


Mendelssohn, Overture 
Gluck, Ballet Airs ...... 


All 


Camacho’s Wedding 
oes e ences evereevens +.-second Suite 
Iphigenie en Aulide 

ad . 


Armide 
Iphigenie and Orpheus 
A. Gewaert.) 
La belle Dame sans merci 
(First time.) 
Beethoven e+e» Symphony in C, No. 1, op. 21 


There was no soloist. Mendelssohn’s overture 
to his earlyand only opera made a quiet be- 


(Arranged by F., 
Mackenzie, Ballad 


 §uning of a programme which, had it not been 


for the saving grace of the sonorous horns and 
trombones in the ballad would have been wholly 
lacking in contrast. This pretty overture, which 
has held its place in the concert repertoire, while 
the opera itself hath quietly faded from sight, 
was charmingly played. There isin it a good | 
dea! of one subject which. when the opera was . 
first given on some fest day of the Mendelssohns, 
doubtless easier escaped the scrutiny of Men- 
delssohn’s lenient teacher than it would have 
later; but one has only to mention the 
Who, at sixteen, has accomplished anything | 
Which can rank as music with ‘‘Camacho,” to 
do justice to him in whom precosity was truly : 
synonymous with genius. 

The arrangement by Gewaert of the ballet 
music by Gluek is felicitous, and their perform- 
ance (being a novelty) was welcome. The | 
chaste style, the simplicity and true dignity of | 
Gluck’s manner in this form has been illustrat- 
cd only recently by the rivival of “Orpheus,” 
in the opera, however, the eye leads the ear a~ 
race and usually wins it, so that upon the more 
er less congruous taste of the ballet-master de- 
pends the effect of the music. If Mr. Gericke 
was less partial to the performance of arrange- 
ilents we should compliment him on the intro- 
duction of this; and though it may seem incon- 
sistent, we yet feel obliged to do it. The sev- 
eral numbers 
hice skill 
composer’s fluency, were delicately played, the 
crchestra obeying the nuances with perfect 
nity, while the balance of tone, though the 
Whole rests on a somewhat changeless piano, 
Was admirable. The number was truly enjoy- 
able, 

Mackenzie is a name which, sorrowful to re- 
late, is little known in Boston, Probably one of. 
his earlier cantatas, ‘The Bride,’’ was given by - 
the Foster or the Parker club, during the all too 
brief prominence of those enterprising societies, 
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youth | 


» Which are grafted together with 
» aid are excellent examples of their 
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school of English composers, and consi r that 
any English speaking community, cultivated in 


music, which has not heard the “Rose of Sha- 
ron,” the chiefest of Mackenzie’s works in the 
cantata form, is not only destitute of patrioti; m- 
but is delinquent in not recognizing the foremost / 
representative of a new school, and consequently — 
narrew and unprogressive. Excepting the bal-— 
lad “La belle Dame sans merci,’’ there is little 
of Mackenzie’s music available for the symphony > 
concert, Inthe nature of a symphonic poem 
this most subtle musical illustration of Keats's 
verses shows the composer’s fine imagination, 
the elegance of his style, and his command of 
instrumentation. One notices at the outset the 
use of a motif, and also the presence of a robust 
coloring contributed by the horns and 
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heavier 


_brasses. Viewed in its entirety the work isa_ 
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was anticipated when this 
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fine example ef music which, while it does n rt 
fellow modern methods altogether, is yet too 


chaste to‘offend the old school, while by its orig- | 


. 


inality it delights the new. an 
Phe episodes of the poem are apparent in “its 
musical counterpart, the devices of which are 


many and clever. We lack space to note them || 


in sequence, but the expressive melody given the 
violins,the syncopated subject between the wood-_ 
en-wind and strings, the trumpet melody, with 
the strings lying about in lingering arpeggios, 
occur to us as prominent and good. The per. 
formance was most expressive ; the violin theme, | 
before mentioned, was as if played bya single 


«A 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


artist instead of many. It was refreshing to || 


have such an exhilarating composition on the 
programme, and the audience showed their 
emphatic approval. The symphony was played 
ina manner which compassed every element 
which renders orchestral playing perfect. It was | 
without blemish. In its technical beauty it w: 3 
evidence of the great finish and certainty at 
tained in each division of our orchestra, while 
the essence of the composition under Mr. Ger 
icke’s sympathetic reading stood out like the” 
carving on some fine marble. The next ro-— 
gramme, with Mme. Fanny Bleomfield as solo-. 
ist, is: Gade, overture, ‘Ossian ;” Chopin, 
certo for pianoforte in F-minor; Bach, prelude, 
andante and gavotte; Mendelssohn, symphony 
in A-minor, Saag 
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~--“"AY, FE ABY 21, 1887 |. NineTeentu Boston SymPHony Concert.— 
pre cebsece! la eee Ek e a tt —~— - =! Inthe prolonged applause that greeted Conductor 
_¢ Gericke when he appeared before the large audi- 
ence in Music Hall on Saturday evening, there 
was 4 most deserved recognition of the recent tri- | 
umph of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in | 
| New York; a triumph that is eye f appre- | 
-Clated as an artistic gain for the musical reputa- 
tion of our city. That Mr. Gericke is unques- 
tionably entitled to the largest share of credit for 
this gain need not be told. Mr. Gericke is a 
great conductor. We are not aware that his 
SepAcity in this direction has ever been doubted. 
His intelligence as an gg} micegy and the artistic 
reliability of his lead, have been no more 
, admired in New York and other cities than in 
Boston. The applause he received last’ Saturday 
evening suggested that he is appreciated and 
| esteemed here for exactly what he is. The bad 
judgment he has shown in arranging his pro- 
grammes for the present series of symphony 


ett 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The programme of the nineteenth symphony 
eoncert, given in the Music Hall, last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 

: Overture to “Camacho’s Wedding.” 
Gluck; Becond Suite of five Ballet Aire, mead by 
Mackenzie: Ballad, ‘La belle Dame sans merci.” 
Beethoven: Symphony No, 1, in C, 

This was, perhaps, one of the most felicitous) 
arranged programmes that Mr. Gericke has given 
us. Mendelssohn's overture to ‘“‘Camacho,’’ a two- 
act opera, founded upon an episode in “Don 
Quixote,” which the young composer wrote . 
sa . Poin nd < Se tee ena” concerts is none the less proverbial, nor is it a 

y land oF writin is feels th : whit the less obscured by the well-merited praise 
charming p vee ne see's the young” that the Boston Symphony Orchestra received in 
man in it in certain traditional tarns inthe har) Now York. In fact, the critics of the great 
mony, inthe general, not original, plan of the | metropolis were quite unanimously inclined to 
the work; but the composer who knewhowto treat with indifference or find fault with the 
write shines through every measure. It is light somewhat hackneyed character of the programme 
music, if you will, but well and solidly written, that was performed there. It should be borne 

and full of life and sparkle. Devrient considers in mind in the interest of a decided reform that. 
the “Camacho” as the last work of Mendelssohn’s | more than ever seems necessary in Mr. Gericke’s 
musical minority; with the work which imme. idiosyncrasies in selecting his programmes, that 
diately followed it—the string octet, opus 20—the ‘while he is in the foremost rank of conductors, 
composer certainly arrived at full musical man- le cannot be considered as ty indispensable | 
hood. The suite of ballet movements from i® the position he occupies until the reform that ' 
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, ‘iS »» | is so generally demanded among the most intel- | 
Arnie REET Ue ee, ee —. of his admirers, has actually taken place. : 
T 


ae 9 
Armide,” and ere was a slight improvement shown, however, 


ranged for concert performance by F. A 
Gewaert, the learned director of the Conserva- 
tory at Brussels, shows Gluck’s genius in some 


of its most fascinating phases. Ballet-music of 


this sort—so pure in style, so full of charm, so 
truely Hellenic in its entrancing beauty—can well 


claim a place in a symphony concert programme. 
The different movements, each one of them a gem 


in its way, are admirably contrasted; indeed, we 


know of very few things, not originally written | 


for the concert room, which it is more thoroughly 
repaying to give as concert music. Mackenzie’s 
musical illustration of Keats’s ‘La belle Dame 
Sans merci” is one of. the most enjoyable 
new works, at a first hé@aring, that we have 
heard for some time. True, the thematic 
material does not seem wholly original, and the 
work is, undoubtedly, 

the composer really says 
said in half the time—but the 


nowadays. 
Ballad 


oe 
~s ie 


““Orphée”’— selected and  ar- 


_less consequence. 


too much strung out—all 


|.in the character of the programme for the nine- 


teenth concert last Saturday evening. It opened 
with Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘*Camacho's 
Wedding,” a well-rounded and highly effective 
composition, yet not so well known in Boston as 
anumber of the Mendelssohn overtures of far 
A group of ballet airs, mostly 
taken from Gliick’s Iphigenie en Aulide, and 
arranged in the form of a suite for orchestra, by 
F, A. Gewaert, followed. The buoyant, light 
and graceful melody of the airs did not require 
any profound attention on the part of the audi- 
ence in order to enter into hearty sympathy with 
the bright and beautiful thoughts of a composer 
so illustrious for the yee and nobility of his 
art-life as the immortal Gliick. Herr Gericke’s 
reading of the airs was all that could have been 
asked. There were no extravagances and no 
affectations, but a highly refined and intelligent 
coloration of tone and an irreproachable fineness 
of execution were the principal characteristics of 
the performance. -Mackenzie’s Orchestral ballad, 
founded on Keat’s ‘‘La belle dame sans merci,” 
came next. There is a certain depthof sentiment 
in the work, but nothing seems to mature in the 
music, nothing blossoms spontaneously, and 
after the first ten or a dozen pages of the orches- 


| tral score. the musical demand is supplied in a 
manner that is as tautological in its e 


ct as it 
prolix. The concert 


is tame, uninteresting an 
s first symphony, in 


terminated with Beethoven 
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Boston Symphony Concert,” | ciation among the works selected. “Moreover, 

The nineteenth toncert of the Boston Symphony Or.| Mr. Gericke has confined himself almost 
chestra at Music Hall last night Was iair well at-| Wholly to German composers, and in effect ig- 
tondedi 2 — ads bis eppearanen | e8¢epilonal hored composers of other countries, It is 
eek 9 pies rear fray 3 and unmistakably jn ‘rue that fine music is of no land, but is a gift. 
recognition of the recent laurels he had won in New to the whole world, and that Germany has pro- | 


York with his orchestra. The programme for/ duced the greater part of it; but fine. 


| conceit was interesting and well-balanced, | 
thle Pete a Mh a in ‘hone the ince| Music of other lands is also a gift to 


d ; ‘ | 
| worth hearing. it opened with Mendelasohn’s the whole world, and if it does not com-| 
overture te “Camacho's Wedding,” which, if not a w pare in quantity with that of the Fatherland, 


ork | 

of the highest order, deserVes inore réspect than has. | 
beeti accordéd it. A’ group of ballet atre from Gluck’ | 1 — ree be refused a hearing. It may | 
operas, in the forn®of a suite, and arranged by F. A, | POSS1DIy be discourteous to urge a more cos- | 


Gewaert, followed. They are, of course, quaint, naive mopolitan taste and spirit, and more judi- | 


ang almost primitively simple in style; bué their : 
strongly hatkea rhythms and. their tunefulness, to. clously arranged programmes for these con 


gether.with the absolutely perfect manner in which | Certs; it may be discourteous to comment 
they were read antl played, made them very welcome upon the neglect of our best representative 


in the hearing. Mackenzit's Orchestral ballad, founded home artists, while artists not so good from 
on Keats's ‘La belle dame sank merci,” camé ‘next. It ‘setae & 
isa floe work, brilliant in style, and highly poetic other cities find the favor denied our own; but 


In character and treatment. The instrumenta.|to an unprejudiced mind it might seem to be a 


a Re pin — * eae gg pe use a remonstrance against the practical enforce- 
0 e orchestr ¢) s rly. | ‘ 
is wholly in the modern school, and partakes much of | @e¢nt of too narrow views in connection with 


the fragmentary or disjointed effect given by the music musical art. Besides, the best justification of 
of that schoo] generally; and over much use is made of the criticism pronounced discourteous is to be 


the principal figure, till its persistence becomes some. " 
what tiresome, if not unmeaning; but the freshness, the found in the decreasing interest that has been 


warmth of color, the easy fluency and the admirable | taken in these concerts this season. 
musicianly qualities of the composition tmade it, on 


the whole, a notably interesting spature of the pro. 
srainme. It was beautifully played. A delightful in- MUSIC ( . 
terpretation of Beethoven's fir+t symphotiy ended the ® Vn ule 
concert. It would be difficult to Imagine # more 


satisfying, more sympathetic and more able perform. 
ance of this work thin was given on this ocoadion, and BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


it may be ranked among Mr. Gericke’s fine achieve- Our village band has been to New York, and has re. 


ments in symphony reading. The tem icould not have | ; 
been bettered nor could a more thorough tinderstanding || ‘¥™Bed unscathed. Its members played last night ina 


of the character of the symphony have been desired. In| Manner that precludes all suspicion of their having 
the p!aying both strings and wind acquitted themselves | yielded to the blandishments of the metropolis to any 


at their very best. For the next concert the programme 
is: Overture, ‘‘Oesian,” Gade; Concerto for plano F- a aaa . et was Pues “= pen that the fleader 
minor, Chopin; Prelude, Andante and Gavotte, J. 8, conducte em through the ordeal should 


Bach; Symph ny A-minor, Mendelssohn. Madam Fan. | be received with open arms, and the great applause which 
ny Bloomfie!d will be the solvist. S aaitfs, greeted Mr. Gericke when he stepped on tho platform 
eee ees een Proved how closely the audience had watched his pro- 
DISCOURTESY » Sane’ gress abroad. The programme last night was a very light 

Ther one sage : one, or at least one which presented few technical difticul. 

an ime peeaae rs pt - : ltr — ort to ties to the orchestra, and,therefore,few points for criticism, 
p'teated Mr. Gericke with discourtesy in their | 12° Mendelssohn overture to “Camactio’s Wedding” was ; 

comments on th not an especially worthy work to begin with, but the 
: € Symphony Concerts, and that Gluck ballet 7’ hich fellowes | 

 Juse he has brought his orchestra to a state Well anumbers Which followed were interesting 


nal or cat efficiency he should be free from criti-] %4_ Well arranged by Gewacrt, who te : 
Beal censure. It does not follow, musical antiquary. But it must be confessed that 


beca one would speedily tire of the school. 
ity Pe con is admirabl Most interesting and well scored was Mackenzie’s baliad 
pacity as a maker on Keats’ poem, ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” It did 
this Jatt er direc not attempt a detailed picture a la Berlioz, and was all the 
that criticis m wh stronger on account of its subjective character. It had a few 
teous. Th ere ca of the touches of ecstasy of the French schools 
simple, in pointi but its beginning and end were very effective, especially | 
comings in his ¢ the cello theme. The symphony was well read and well 
ormanc ein bh played, but affords no peg whereon to hang analytic re- 

ions ; in h marks. It was alight close toa programme which did 
not force the auditors to think too deeply, and gave the 
musical critic well-earned repose. Next week this light. | 
ness will continue with a Mendelssohn symphony, and 
Mme, Bloomfield will be the soloist, 


Mm upon serious attention than 
ty. It would not be difficult to | aa ss 
that this season's programmes 
ae been, on the whole, the least impressive d isa Steinway. 
‘ny that have been given since the Sym- 


phony Orchestra was established, and that 
irely has there been shown in them —<_ ©... 


°F proportion, balance and harmonious asso- 
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oughout; a tambourin, with just enough ee esa, amous Boston orchestra does!| . No heartier words of praise of a Boston entel” 
Meer ye tl oceasion»l beats and tinklies to ju tify ite i gue ¥ readings and trick ‘ot. Prd lt prise ever came out of New York than the Sym. 
Me a ee ne sparta nae he et a laces is i fhen Beethoven, as Mr, derloun? phony Orchestra brought away from the Stein- 
Roeaivad ~ ast Night with Great n- taten “gto ‘a gavotte, broadly marked and ; eigen him, ii ‘not good | Way Hall concert of last Monday night and it 
. yg } 3 _. \ more full than either of the preceding, and bey wile af uae vest 7 was in recognition of this that Mr. Geritke was. 
 thusiasm. a chaconne of great vigor, animation and universe. Ore Satisfacioty | so warmly applauded ash ‘desk wa 

Mas | resonance. Each of these was at ¥ he | ,,Ou Saturday next Mme. Bloomtie)d wii} | conduct the last § > concest,” a 

| : {true spiritand with exa t regard to the fultil her deferred e twee € tast Symphony concert. The Sats 


5 | | contrasts and the gradually ascending effect | ‘ist, and the brdbeatra wriltet. a8 Solo pian- “urday night audience could not 


Laie: : the arranger. The second and : play from Men- fi t under any Cire. 

. - Play a Delightful and Fresh Bet aero renarka le for their daintiness delssonn, ye : Tro “eh ounistances become so excited as to forge its” 

Wes and distinctness, and for the airy lightness E pe esate COM AICKNOR, »ifattitudes, consequently while Myr. Gericke’s 

hie adnaoones _Lwbien 77 ce intros lo gedaan gg oes brewers) ~- “Th greeting was the sincerest of which his patrons: 

pes w Riis 8h | ty ae gee 2 ees ee 

Ms Tiare was then given a revent worlc by gs Mr. Ges icke abe be greatly missed by | Wee Si a Suede gloves stood the strain 

ee oe “ial f whom these symphony con- : 1¢ boston musical public if he accepts the | ©¥&-8!48ses were quickly captured and remount. 

- Geri a regular Lo-the-con- | composer 0 Mn | Pr epts the p remount-— 

ey aeagelape a reeception, yest * glnkdadlb pagal gene re. ahi , position which rumor has offered him as | &4, and the laundried contour of embarrassed 

he front of reg ‘4. GC. Mackenz‘e, author of “The Rose | | the conductor of the American Opera in | Clubmen and poets was scarcely unruffied, 

of Sharon,” Be oa phon ore coer. : ie event of Mr. Thomas’ installation in | But.the New York press was particularly gra- 

| large Works = hen agg pe iin” woot | | the chair of Herr Siedl at the Metropolitan | Cious,and the kind things written about our 

bod instrumental. ‘This work was his Upera House, Although Mr. Gericke is | Orchestra will serve to cement—we leaye the 

orchestral iilustration _ of Keats nelac. not popular as a man, he is admired as a} peroration to the hired orator, not feeeelnl 

oa “Ila Belle Dame Sans Merci,” and a fine musical artist and scholar. Undoubtedly | again't a ee 

asa d original true picture it is. “It does not | i scholar. ndoubtedly | 4gain-to express our acknowledgments, ....,. 

but i on fertake to follow the dozen verses of he is one of the few great conductors of | 7 . brian 
18 | em liter. lly, but it depicts the day, although he is one of the worst , 


the. 5 A caller in the sanctum 
their spirit. in two _Jarge movements programme makers of this or of any age. was the other day com- 


My | | plaining—for what edit : 
and each carefully and scientifically His want of sympathy With Boston taste, ] not come to present s oe wistng had a caller who did | 
wrought up from a simple, easily appre- and his gseant appreciation of local musi- ome grievance or other—of the 


i th, lana of ; : a , r 
mpnden ree fot Ree Sitar which the clans, singers and composers, have pre-e gO. lusic Hall at the Apollo Club concert 


main air enters at once, given out by the vented our concertgoers from extending | on Wednesday night. | 


ly passing thence to him any assurance of their pers ‘e “If there is anything more that * he | 
aro as usual of four | trombones, and gradua : pene é‘ clr personal re- at can be done,” he 
tyes Ans mgr ear. | into the full orchestra, the reneral o ae sard along with their recognition of his | 8t4mMbled, “to make the place ugl 
Dumbers and not diversified by the avp the movement being to establish an impres- 2 : gly, 


oe abilities, but, for all tl his wi | see what it 
ce in it. soloist, was a very short _ fa melanchely figure almost lost in a ’ ’ iat, his withdrawal at it would be. What with allthat . 
‘ine @ Be ce pnintives before half past Saty desolate and gloomy environment from our midst will be a distinct loss to ing, that apparently casually i soe 
So anatsgale b its of extra | of landscape and of atmosphere. The svencs the art of which he is so distinguished tank i Aimegie a9; sg 
nine . although pieced out by waits < 2 | of enchantment and reverie are hinted exponent, and will 1 x Fuishec an | ank or whatever it may be be in one corner, and the 
mgth between the pieces. Itwaslightand | o) j. the allegro. through which 2 | c ath) Ww! eave a place which | electric lights, the hall is hid 
‘mostenioyabie. Yet not light by reason of | pwift sharply accented phrase runs ko, and | “innot easily be filled. A story is abroad | as ict pela Se: 
triviality, but because every work pre- | fro constantly, Ke etc tesvement ‘ts that Mr. Henschel’s pending return to| 4 , REORne the upper cornice was picturesque 
‘Sented had clear and interesting thourhts | the mysterio ett oc Sadhermo! the Boston is connected with the strenuous} 27° Gecorative. The staring dabs of incandescent 
expressed without ambiguity, and emppa- dance, now clouded with confusion, now ellorts of his friends to-restore him to his | “!"¢ displayed there now are simply frightful. For 
‘sized and illustrated with natural force and = yrgent with almost a martial air, an now old post at the conductor’s stand in M usic | ™Y Part, I hope they are pretty nearly d i 
ap atte h there wassome- almost tempestuous with excitement, lu Hall. All these thi , y Gone trying 
felicitou: variety : in eac e : - Bimos in motive is never long absent, and il. these things may be idle tales, experiments in what used to be a dignified. and at- 
‘thing to say in a manner worth the hearing, — there also almost always present a strony but, at any rate, they have a lively interest j tractive hall. The old or ~ 
and each when its story was toid ended = -oo46 of undercurrents which are dragging for the concert going public of this vicin- | as an instr has thay ae 
ith graceand contentment. | onward inspite of the apparent ity. Oe pect 4 strument, but it was nicely decorative, 


wr Mian h'-*) % , "a S . and 
First came the overture to Mendelssobn’s - Gayety and Buoyancy cere Torn, | “iat is . oe taken away we've had no satisfactory 
. Substitute.’ 
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Vedding of Camacho,” a little piece upper instruments. The gradual a 
hich has virtually never known the stage me Cotes ape gloomy and desolate mood ‘ A ccording to the Traveller, Boston needs 
‘and which the concert rooms of this coun- | |’. 5 fore-indicated, and when it reasserts | he and not a larger Music Hall. The 
try had never known until the Ceoolia, in | ~ oie in the finale the listener feels that a | raveller dissents from the opinion ex- 
Their search for good works which could | | 0104) and natural conclusion has been bahar in these columns last Saturday to PNIC POEM. (Les Preludes. ) 
on ly be heard in Boston by their initiative, | reached. There is ample learning shown in | : le cllect that a Music Hall more spacious 
brought out at their spring concert two | the scoring and mnee gy et of andl more conveniently arranged than the |_ 
years ago. Theoverture is cheerful throvgh- | neither seems to be there Jor the pulpose &. prescut one is urgently demanded by the Bos-| _ 
‘+, NOL. sry full or strong, and although it || qisplay. There is, poetic feeling, bu ton publi it Cee thee ee ee 
ot be called colorless, yet it has com- || not forced. but allowed to find its Dr ben| re td pu dlic, and it declares that what is most 
rativels littl vwhich would be taken us sympathy, Ant ee SE ee ace is io es isa hall capable of seating about 
nal evidence that Mendelssohn ‘cere ‘Unusual Wiavor. shown. to. the brass ‘90 people. The fact is that both a smaller 
nite in place as || choir, not only in. giving. £0 soa tu a larger hall than the present are 
+, beca: the tirst important lead, but also D intrust- needed. ‘The Handel and Haydn Societ 
206 ing th ant color in many ©p1so.'es With its ¢h ; A D POWELL 
hestra || their cate. Mr. Gericke, fully recognizing al by . oene of 600 would be somewhat : 
a gave them for once free scope, }! | Of place In’ an audience ro Thi 
4) 7 , eatheen of of the other de- om which 
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gas contain, all told, only 800 people. 
he Traveller’s hall for 800 people would 
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PROGRAMME, 
trressseees «Gade 
bor......Chopin 
egro Vivace. 


inale maestoso. 
oloist—Mme. Fanny Bloomfield. 

There is no fault to be found with the arrange- 
ment of the programmes for this and the next 
concert; they are well made up, evenly balanced, 
with the right works in the right places. There is 
one point, however, which it is our duty to men- 
tion, before proceeding to an analysis of the con- 
cert; and that point is, the action of the manage- 
ment of the symphony concerts in engaging pian- 


| ists during the season which may now be called past. 
But before doing this, let it be clearly understood 


that nothing we say is in any way personal, or that 
it is intended to refer in the slightest degree to 
the soloist of the evening, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield, | 
of whom we shall have the gratification of speak- 


_ing very highly further on. It has evidently been . 
_ the policy of the management to secure the best | 


players they could, as far as the orchestra itself 


| has been concerned; neither popularity nor length 


| 


ofthe present one. 


of service has been of any avail in retaining a 
player, when it was considered that the orchestra 
might be improved by substituting another. And 
the excellent results of this policy evidently just- 
ify its adoption, however hard it may seem in in- 
dividual cases. It is almost appalling to think 
where we would be now, had it not been for Mr. 
Higginson and an orchestra managed on the plan 
jut this policy has unfor- 


_ tunately not been followed, at any rate this season, 


| expect 
every 


in the case of the pianists engaged. Of the four 
Boston pianists whom we have a right to | 
to hear at the symphony concerts | 
Season, only one has 


far. The artists in our own city have been | 


slighted and neglected for inferior players from r 


other cities. Is it necessary to suy that this policy | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


is wrong, and that it may prove disastrous? It has | 
resulted this season ina distinct lowering of the 
tone of the concerts; the department of piano 
playing has not been so ably represented as it 
might have been; the piano works given have not 
been as well interpreted as they would have been | 
by our local artists; and justin thesame proportion 
has the public taste lacked cultivation and eleva- 
tion. In an artistic sense, then, the policy of en- 
gaging inferior pianists from abroad has already 
ad bad results, and if extended, will certainly, as 
we said before, prove disastrous. It is not simply 
the duty, it should be the nature and the very aim 
of existence of every artist or artistic undertaking, 
to constantly strive for the very highest degree of 


excellence attainable, and in so far as it falls short c aturday: 
| Of this, in so far is it a failure. hed 


To return now to the concert itself, we have to 


appeared so) 


prelude, adagio and 


brass, accompanied by chords of the united s 


A 


We are glad to welcome Mrs. Bloomfield, who 
‘played two years ago so successfully at these con- 


“*. 


-fortissimo. ae Mie 


J 
f, 


certs; she is a talented, cultivated pianist, and 


her playing shows conscientious study and an 


artistic temperament. Her conception and ren- 


dering of Chopin’s beautiful concerto in F minor 


was a thoroughly musical one, and deserves praise. 
in many respects; the finish and delicacy of her 
passages, her correct phrasing, her musicianly | 


insight into the spirit of Chopin, were all evident 
in her playing. The first movement was the most 
réussi, and the last movement the least; the prob- 


able reason of this was a want of torce, which it is | 
not captious to mention, as it decidedly interfered | 


with the enjoyment of the concerto half way 
across the hall. This want was more prominent in 
the last movement than in the first, because this 
movement makes more demands on the strength 
of the player. Mrs. Bloomfield showed a clear 
and finished technique and much refinement and 
delicacy in her playing, and was recalled by the 
audience at the end of her effort. If we are to 
have orchestral arrangements at the concerts, 
instead of original works, few could be selected to 
please an audience better, to show off the strings 
to greater advantage; in one word, to be more 
taking than the three pieces of Bach. It is need- 


less to say that they were well played, and the 
familiar prelude and gavotte called forth generous 
applause from the pleased audience. 

tt is really a great treat to hear a ary agg 
of Mendelssohn conducted by Mr. Gericke; he has 
a most intelligent and appreciative conception of 
the works of this master, and evidently brings to 
his conducting the results of careful study and of 
enthusiastic love of the music. Mendelssohn is 
especially a writer who rewards the careful and 


conscientious student, and the proof of this was 


furnished by the performance of his third sym- 
phony last Saturday evening; it was in all respects 
most finished, and the orchestra,as well as th 
conductor, deserve praise for their excellent work. 

The following is the programme for next Satur- 
day; 


The Symphony Concert. 


At the twentieth symphony concert in Musi 


Hall Saturday evening this programme was given 


N. W. Gade, overture (Ossian); F, Chopin, con- 


a) 


certo for pianoforte in F minor; Joh. Seb. Bach, 
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record a good, solid reading of the opening piece, | poem (. 
Gade’s “Ossian” overture; with its strong Nordisch 
peculiarities, its wild melancholy, expressed in so D P O W ELL. 
| Classical a torm, it is no easy work to interpret | 
| correctly or to form a satisfactory conception of, | 
Most admirably done, and more than usually 
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os ~ SewmvD —‘f thetic teading. Save some timorous places at 
a ry ae ast the introduction of the scherzo, that wite hing 
Twentieth Symphony Concert, Mme. | movement was exquisitely played; what Mr, | 
| Bloomfield Soloist. Dwight calls its “huddling gleesomeness” must | 
| have been more evident on Saturday night than 
: ) ; thirty or more years ago when he wrote go- 
THE SYMPHONY CENCERT, warmly about the work.’ The concerto was | 
The 20th programme was: s played by Mme. Fanny Bloomfield, who has | 
Chopin. Bonstete the Pin iste in ¥ minor. been heard before at these concerts. It was as | 
Maestoso.—Largiietto.—A llegro vivace, | thoroughly good performance, and had the { 
mach. sg gig eyed avotte for Strings. 1 player possessed sufficient physical strength to | 
Mendelssohn, Symphony in A minor, No. 8, “Scotch,” enable her to play as she felt in the more stren- | 
| Rather complacent musie this, but full of |} uous climaxes of the first and last movements it | 
| | character and capable of producing much enjoy- || would have been fine. Throughout it was most | 
ment when as well played as was the case Satur- || musical. Mme. Bloomfield’s touch is delicious ; | 
day night. It did not need the encomiums of a | She can impart to a phrase the most delicate 
frank New York press to show Boston how good } color; the nice estimate of tone quantities shown 
an orchestra she possessed—the prophet has been | in her performance of the adagio, together with ; 
honored in his own country, the fine playing of | her very sympathetic interpretation, made that ! 
|| the symphony orchestra has been appreciated | Movement conspicuous among the vast amount _ 
_ and extolled at home; but some superficial | of pianoforte playing heard in Boston this sea- 
| lookers-on among us have charged Boston crities | Son. The tempo of the first movement seemed 
With unfairness and even discourtesy towards | fast, and its character (has it much?) was thus 
Mr. Gericke when harsh criticism and even cen- | Somewhat impaired, but the performance of this — 
sure has appeared only concerning his pro- | #8 well as the last movement was the more bril- 
Bramnies, Lhe distinctions of criticism have been | liant. Mme. Bloomtield’s technique is admir- | 
well drawn in this respect, and no unprejudiced } ble; she combines delicacy and strength, and 
eTsOL can say that in Boston Mr. Gericke has not | ©@USes them to obey the Composer's meaning in 
heen praised for possessing many virtues and |.2 fashion at once consistent aud artistic, and - 
abored with for not increasing his stock. The car previous remarks must be taken only as_ 
jlaying at Saturday’s concert was of a very | 'JUStrating her need of a little more of force. 
gh order. We detect in the choice of | that she may completely express a phrase or a 
another selection for string orchestra a zealous vv euuent which mentally is now go admirably. 
Watchtulness on the part of the conductor over | Ccncelved. eh. 
the technique of this corner-stone of the band Her playing gave great pleasure, which the 
Which will be readily excused provided the | ““lence was not loth to express; in fact, the 
| means by which it retains and enhances its eff. | “hele programme was very well received, the 
| clency is as agreeable and interesting as the | °@¢h number creating hg Wee reg 2 Bikesey 
low familiar arrangement by Bachrich of three | OP/Y dip Hes remain to be given this sea 
bach movements, They were played with such | °°?» 2nd there will be 20 popular course to fol- 
precision, grace, expression and certainty of at- | ow 1 Biny. “ ady violinist plays . the nexs,: 
lack as is seldom possible with any orchestra; and as .there is to be no choral music this sea- 
the first note of the gavotte came like a cannon | 5°” way ounpe? oe average between vocalists 
GbOt.: It. ie beeauan we have so much || 224 instrumentalists be made good by the en-_ 
string tone at these concerts that any piece | SPeCnont singers at the remaining three, 
Written Wholly for these instruments should be | uM a Atvary wT ene, DROS tae singer, nov 
“ssociated with something which commands all | New eork. mar. George Frehn addi. 
7: brass and percussion, if only for an instant ; “ae ae ms Pa —- mE — : Rg Rn | 
,) r, Gericke do gn? ge | gs} igs or s ene an arvior », Se oOug O have ~ 
B the laws of ‘uate ois a ia toretiil 4 one good chance in Boston. The next programme, 
*S the Constitution of the United States or the | With Miss ay 7 well as soloist, is: Schubert, 
American Indian. symphony in B minor, unfinished; Bruch, con-— 
Somehow Gade’s overture doesn’t improve | °¢?t© ae violin ; Brahms, Hungarian dances; 
Wii. azo = ne. man tn present times can very | Liszt, symphonic poem, ‘‘Les Preludes.” ; 
scl rest his fame on the compositions of a First clarinet, first oboe and first cornet play- 
period forty years remote. Gade’s cantatas ers, tagged and directed to Herr Wilhelm Ger- 
have made his name pleasantly regarded down | icke, Boston, have arrived, and will play in 
H‘o date, but the youth whose “Ossian” overture | P!ace of Messrs. Strasser, Miller and Shubruk, 
and first symphony won the regard and forced | 10 tomorrow, in the symphony orchestra. . - 


the favorable prophecies of Mendelssohn and |seq is a Steinway. Be | | 
———__}} 
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Schumann cannot be said to have answered their 
expectations, ; —— —— 
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Hime. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler — the 
Pianist. 
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ena ¥ sete! to rise from the snow. 
wraiths and the sweeping winds of this 


‘New England coast. instead of the 


shadowy kingdom of Fingal, and: then: 
gradually to ‘rise above them all, 

as through a conflict of wills 
and destinies, to the clear still air where is 

found the rest that triumph wins, It is an 
overture to take the mind just as it comes, 
harassed and annovea by the outer dark- 
ness and storm, and lead it gradually and 
genially away to a happy present, after the 
uncomiortable past, and towards a future 


in which obstacles shall be seen accom- 
yielding. The 


| band played it exquisitely, both in touch 


The Symphony by Mendelssohn and | panied by a promise of their 


Overture by Gade. 


- Ttcertainly would seem as if the clerk of 
the weather had some persistent grudge 
‘against the Symphony concerts, fora bright 
and comfortable Saturday night is quite as- 
rare as that ‘day in June,” mentioned in 
his poetical conundrum by Mr, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, But if one does not mind 
| being pelted with snow-flakes, shower 
bathed with driving rain, or emptied from 
the snug convoy of the cab company uvon 
the sheiterless Hamilton place sidewalk. & 
bad night is not altogether such a bad prep- 
aration for music, after all. 

For, once inside the hall which every 
good Bostonian finds so sympathetic to 
him, in spite of its mysterious and relent- 
less draughts, and in spite of the bald vast- 
ness of the sounding board, there is another 
atmosphere and a new feeling. There is a 
“notion that one has certain potently attrac- 
tive sensations in and about old Rome, be- 
cause so many millions of human creatures 


have received their lives and rendered 
in its air, and that the 


and in sentiment, and the unusual freedom 
which Mr. Gericke allowed the brass—not 
| permitting, however, one 1nstant of rough- 
‘ness or clangor—added to the otber effects 
of delicate and almost insensivle grada- 
tions, so much majesty and impressiveness, | 
“as well asrich resonance of tone, that the 
audience at once recalled Mr. Gericke to 
the platform in recognition of this 
rendering. 
Then, #t the other end of the programme, 

as if to fill the listeners with so much con- 
tent and cheer that no night, even thongh 

| far more 1empestuous than this, for all its 
‘sweeping rain and wind, could quite bear 
| away, was that lovely, beautiful and light. 
| hearted Symphony 3 A minor of Mendels- 
| gohn, kKiown as the” “Scotch,” chiefly be- 
‘cause ot the clever but unobtrusive repro- 
duction of the national cadence and turn of 
phrase in one oF two movements. 
This was also nobly and__ justly 
rendered, with constant watchfulness 
on the conductor’s part for the swilt 
and often slender changes 1n the plirasing 
or the coloring, and with a corresnondingly 
watchful obedience on the part of, the or- 
chestra, The wild rushing, as of winds 
over high mountain tops and down into 
deep mountain clefts, in the first MOvo- 
ment, was splendidly wrought up, and all 
the flashing lights of the scherzo shone out 
with almost electric suddenness and kKeen- 
the calm adagio was gently and 


} 


eused in Faneuil Hall aifects | Ress, . 
gravely given, and the eaver murtial onset 


t hardened of demagogues. 


if the sense that the 
faintly distilling 


and high exhilaration of the finale, brought 
the symphony and the concert to ap invigs 


in the Music | 0F3 ting close. 


There was one other orchestral number— 


uence of some sort Over 3us- re ‘ 
d wake them better lis- the tiird, which was composed of a pre- 
lude, adayio and gavotte arranged, prob- 


as the fireside is good 
i the toil, and still 


ably, by Bachreich, for strings only. The 
playing of these three num bers was superb 


the face , 
in precision of enunciation and in unity of 


stormy without. 


al ays gives— ' 
ni ail alive. their state of 


y—asonce 
Gericke | gree that woul 


ard him. 
one word in censure f 
. relat n to his cho 
‘strange tempo, 
sly more t 


feeling. If the New Yorkers who were So 
delighted over the Handel largo, as these 
Boston string players gave jt there, had 
heara this number, | cannot imagine what 
arnazement would have 
been. The prelude was brilliant to a de- 
d seem almost impossible 
without some of the higher wooden wind 
to help it and give its fulness a piercing 
point, and when the last note, short, quick 
and strong, was touched itcame like a tlash 
of light and almost made the listeners start 
up ip their seats with its sudden life. The 
adagio was beautifully pure and tranquil, 
and the strongly marked gavotte, movin 

with an almost imperative accent, followe 


“CeSBes, | } in © i in pro- 
1 i tied snahe itin a hearty and _,honest style. It was no 


have 


he 


wonder that Mr. Gericke was recalled twice 
Sd gee and 1t would nave been & 

x had he not have been. 
~ 'Phis was a solo evening,and the pianist 
ngaged, Ne Lane from iar, was Mme. 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisfer, who” a 
xy Honselt during Mr, Gericke’s 
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| >and i hacrratan lg > the fir 
froma dainty and ~ ‘sa iekiouane, Ae . a 
poise and lin Ww ‘! there was In her 3 
te. Mm om Intelligence ana 
serious, ; 
ffectation, U e faultless expressio 
of Mr, Gericke’s reaatngs » 


formance here of t 
bis 
Cannot be recalled... The str 
aT the string orchestra wa 
tel A good advantage in the Bachreth ab 
+Ona: cnt of the Bach moveients, and the 
nothing in the musi eX Buturday eventne sehen A well played, 
“Mata Foweil viola! o New Yaris aid th. 
t ‘uMMe Is Annotticed as follows : de 
aan show  Rivadral formes unfvished), Fr. Sehuberty, 
does : Onn, M. Bruch; Huny:; ; 
It did not seem. %.2¢¢S, Joh. Brabi | ore ee 
of me that her entrance phrase was well | (Les Preludes”), Fr. Liszt syne 
elivered, nor could | make her realing of 


the first movement (maestoso) interesti 
erest THE 
‘to me; the true character did not shine | SYMPHONY CONCERT. , 

an 


through it for me,in spite of | 

} om rd » i § much go 

: y fetuowity. here was in particular a want A Well-Preportioned Programme—Ap 
am} | ould ’ : 

| climax, and indved this obiec tae: 24 raat ue | -priepmenpit; “8 ew 

| made to her reading of the other move- lt was a pity thatthe inclemency of the weather 

|ments, in neither of which was there ®aininterfered Saturd y i 

expressed a sense of steady development . E aturday evening with theattend. 

toward’ a logteal. ahd sentauental’; ance at the symphony concert, for this 20th pro- 

conclusion, stronger and higher than . &!2™me was a well proportioned one, all well 

an ¥ of her thing in sits : jhe more sustained played—much of it, indeed, more than well—and 

| : 

ments were most generally paneled ha. a with unusual enthusiasm by the au- 


, er : 
cause of their. steadiness and simpliszity, The numbers asai Ato th 
gned to ® orchestra were 


united to a good aegree of ful 
fo | ness, and als 
r the sinoothness with which the graceful | three—Mendelssohn’s A minor, or ‘“Seotch’’ 


and elegant embellishments—s 
. = : Fy oO ea , 
spoil, bv excess of care as by indi fferené ‘0. symphony, Gade’s “Ossian” overt 
were unosteniatiousl ey, $y ure and an ar- 
Museiiiteemtialdl wea added to the themes, , '@2gemeut for the string department of a prel 
more iiios ner was applauded more and . ude, an adagio and a gavotte by Bach. E _ 
called at the ol he ad and doubly re- ee foemnec the best, for the special to 
F oteach were 50 , 
rhOi gauurday evening, next another en Geiicke and so truly porirhyad by mie men, that 
ert'’a -unfinished symvh —Schue it seomed aimost impossible to better anythi 
Brahms Huugarian fn ony, some of Thé poetic and romantic elements of th extaee, 
ludes ances, Liszt’s pres unusually rich in i | the overtures, 
wil ert baa Neerpedal * Pesdh phew Soak on voice pf che Roum tna aonnheanal lits 
a you a mee | fhme uoyancy of the quic 
thy nar ee asa player the best and the pleasant peseetninens - the slower oun 
Howaun Mircou @ as well as all the finer shades and subtle sudden 
, pel; oM TICKNOR. touches that beautify the extended scheme of the 
Symphony, were rendered with ease and with 
tne Gans ie Seral dc, naturalness. Ifthese Boston men will play as 
1 of the season’s series of symphon well on their next visit to New York th 
concerts, given at Music Hall 1: PpAONY | again astonish the critics and the quidnuncs. ‘ot 
under Me, “Gepiowe? ast evening | that self-satisfied city, who have been sa Pi 
: #, e's drection, had as a pro-. during the iast few days that the spirit of h 3 rn 
gramme the following numbers: tality set the tone for the articles about the “first 
Overtnte,....4., . : of Mr. Gericke’s concerts, but that the second 
icerto for pifat N. W. Gate ; Would be treated solely upon its f 
Preiude, FP. Chojin | . ‘The fourth number of ee 
f 5. & Bach | served fox mber of the programme wag re- 
Symphony in A Mine aby Bachreth. _ Served for the soloist, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield 
rc will minor..“Scotch” ,..._£. Mendelssohn | Zeisler, a Western pianist who made her first ap- 
be seen that the selections give little | A pele 9, eg & couple of years ago, when she 
reriety or contrast, and, though all bus the Ghose Chopin's aeaaiee ‘Ste on and wio ans 
‘ j ‘ n c 
Powe al Bach number are both interesting eposres then, as she does now, av oy oben 
nd enjoyable tn themselves, the {our compo- | stren pemsne Of the key board, sustained 
sitions played at a single ai Sh ogta, seh and devotion to her work 
ra ngle sitting provea little She has gained in repose, in concentration and 
1an wearisome. The reappearance of S20othuess, and is fairly entitled to a plac 
among good artists, although she cannot be call d 
“i 


gat. 
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Mme. Fainie Bioomfi 

eid, pianist, as the solo- great, or rank 
' of the evening, made a pleasantevent,and {gund almost ‘within ‘hail trom’ Masic all 
S talented artist had a very friendly greet- phe appears to best, advanta ti 
ing asdhe’ ent y cantabile passages, and t Phe aa 
wall entered tu take her part in the pro- larghetto was read hy "her with md dinees 
ne mi ne. Her playing fs so manifestly that. of and and with modesty of sentiment. Her 
sr90h possessing a true mustex} _., performance seemed to gain with the au os 
that 1t gives gréat pleasure mci Shel as she proceeded, and when her w ik readeee | 
i may 1a Ushott of unas exp ted from au art. | Goe;4ag the, customary double recall given with 
en y “or. iy hea i. ness. — 
arta. oe orn (econd hearing | to be mentioned that Mr. Gericke alee semp & 

HHMULUNY forward after the overture and twice 4) 

ach selection, BEN: i 
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Boston ) : _ Boston Symphony Concert.by.c | 
: The programme for the twentieth concert of the Bos-' 


Boston, February 20, . p ton 8) mphony Orchestra at Musi i 
: BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. longer than usual, and was not mob Ber ateareinen } 


"lr" HE twentieth Symphony concert took place last evening at A decidedly Gaelic flavor hung over the proceedings at |] 1n the character of the selections. The performances | 


Music Hall, when the following program was rendered : Macie: Hah Sy Sees te Mt tes eben Ware MEE ar, 5 werk whose deesinens it cde 
‘ reariness is admirably in har... 


Overture, *‘ Camacho’s Wedding ”’ seccceseccesccceds Mendelssohn | weaned on Scotch whjskey. The programme began and mony with the drea 
| ; ‘ ; F r oet - 
| Ballet airs, 2d suite (arranged by F. A. Gewaert). Air (‘‘ Iphigenie | ended with Scotch mvsic, but in the first {case strained ihen éaine Chopin’s pds Bri Boeke vad - 5 are Maggy | 
en Aulide.’”’) Dance of slaves (‘‘Iphigenie en Aulide.’’) through a Danish, in the second through a German mind, || COMCert ending with Mendelseohn’s ym- 


Tambourin (“* Iphigenie en Aulide.”) Gavotte (‘* Armide.’’) The Ossian overture by Gade is as near to Men- cr Sed” omer i grind ype . paper in 
Chaconne (** Iphigenie and Orpheus ”’) G. v. Gluck delssohn’s style as anything the northern composer || that mode for one performance. It is uc: that thie ng 
Ballad, *‘ La belle Dame sans Merci ’’ (first time) 


has ever done. It was splendidly shaded, and, in jj W8S One number in the major, a Prelude, Adagio and 
Symphony in C, No. 1, op. 21 


L. v. Beethoven this, as throughout the concert, Mr. Gericke allowed the | G4¥9'te by Bach, the Gavotts of which, having a de. 
iasti cided tune uaint 
Mr. Gericke on his entry was received with enthusiastic applause, and had 5g and stiff though it be, roused the 
to bow his acknowledgments no less than five times before he was permitted 


brasses to sound out with massive power. Madame || audience to trap 
‘ sports of applause, and to 
Fanny Bloomfield was the soloist, and{chose Chopin’s || €ffort for an encore, which, however, was not scopaele 
to take his baton in hand. Why this suddeneffusion? Because he had been piano concerto in KF minor for her appearance. We the ‘plano ca vm ge! epg Wl 
to New York with his men and had returned not only unscathed but with scarcely think she attained quite to the height which of touch and brilliancy, Sreaeen and ‘preci al 
victory written on his banners. Well, New York proved herself generous to- gsbe previously r seoned in performing the _ technique ;but in a style that was over-prim and unemo. 
ward her provincial sister and Boston feels good and will not forget it. ‘ Henselt concerto. There was a lack tonal, and not well adapted to bring out the poetic 
ey laved and Fof sentiment in the adagio d Sentiment of the work. Asa matter of mere playing 

Mendelssohn’s overture, which is rarely heard, was excellently p ayed an Died as olga 810, on ® , the artist’s effort may be fairly commended upon many 
pleased the audience very much. Although a very early work, and, if I am yack of power inthe finale, but the technical work ] points, but as an interpretation of Chopin it cannot wh 
not mistaken. his first overture, it is decidedly one of his best. The ballet 7 Of the pianist can be greatly praised for all was clear, and | 5° favorably viewed. Unfortunntely, too, for this lat. 
’ ’ age ts j there was a precision of shading that made everythi | fer aspect of Mme. Bloomfield’s performance, it was 

airs by Gluck, more or less well known through their diverse arrangemen St hiiy 4s Maiace inet 4s f ying | impossible not to recall the last time that the concerto 
e part of the audience, whoapplauded | was played at these concerts, and with such exquisite 


i ined considerably in interest in the way they have been edited 
for the piano, gained con y '} the fair pianist to the echo, recalling her twiee after the | entity of sentiment and grace of style, by Mrs. Beach. 


by Gevaert. ; eompletion of her work. me. Bloomfield was heartily applauded, and recalled 


The novelty of the evening was the ballad for orchestra by Mackenzie. . twice. For the next concert me 
} The selections from Bach displayed the strings of the another of his wonderfally-saeie’ proctamween atol: 


| : , is k nas the author of * Colomba,’’ ** The Rose : 
This English composer is know ] Orchestra to great advantage. ‘The adagio has a beautiful } lows: Symphony (Unfinished), Schubert; Concerto for 


’ i hi i has 
of Sharon” and numerous smaller works, although but little of his music } melody, and the gavottes of Bach are models of clear violin, Max Bruch; Hungarian Dances!!!! Brahms; 


been played here in Boston thus far. The English press praised this ballad }beauty not being ivcehuler ia shave 45° those af a re, maior ad Iil!! Liszt. The soloist will be’ 


so highly on its first production in London in 1883, that the expectations as | Corelle, but beginning Sbebits pois the “acd oo Uk 
to its value were raised toa rather high pitch, which, I am sorry to say, as ] measure and thus pieltie’ tha’ pesldy'exneovaitons whi : INY <O1LNM oe 
far as I am concerned, at least, were very much seerenorer’ ee cer- } form the chief charm of this dance form, ‘ wh 
tainly expected a work above the average, especially with so fine a subject as The programme was lon 
the poem of Keats, and found not a single idea above mediocrity. Aftera the end, showing that rons tas rar gare ean yeh. AMME, 
- short introduction comes a long allegro and then a sort of reminiscence of the symm etry, as displayed in the Scotch Symphony, has not 
introduction for a close. There were nocontrasts, no climaxes, no passages j lost its charm to the average concert goer. To ke how 
of any dramatic force—in fact, the work just moves along in much the same jever, this work seems all head and no PL. ( Ossian. ) 
monotonous coloring from beginning te end, so that before it is half over it tail; the first two movements are beau- 
ceases to interest one. The scoring is musicianly, although there are no new \iful—Mendelssohn was always perfect in his treat- 
and interesting combinations of instruments, and the work sounds well, as the ment of scherzo form—but after this the work goes down [O for PIANOFORTE in F minor 
harmonies are everywhere simple, at times even commonplace. The prevail- th and the finale is not up to the dignity of the rest. arghetto.— Allegro vivace . 
ing influence throughout is evidently Mendelssohn. Of the performance of nb it was finely performed in every detail, and in | 
the symphony it issufficient to say that it was of the average excellence. ao ri movement the conductor allowed his orchestra 

The third chamber concert of your correspondent will take place at Miller give forth a full and free tone, uarepressed byany con- }, ADAGIO anp G AVOTTE 
Hall here, on Tuesday, February 27, with the assistance of Mr. Kneisel, seathia fears, and the result was inspiring. If they 
Giese and Soecenski. The program will consist of the following numbers : . g cla some of this ragged power in such works as 

Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony,” it would be more in 


‘ri i iolin and ’cello, in D major, op. 70 Beethoven | 
Trio for pianoforte, vio ’ , Bach consonance with the spirit of the master, than the ele- 


Air for violin... . seeteee ece “—. @@@80 8 8 @ eee eeeevreenveee *eevreoeeeeveee a ; 


Quartet for pianoforte, violin, viola and ‘cell 
Louis MAAs, r | 
cee HE TWENTIETH Boston SyMPHONY Con- ‘roppo.) Adagio cantabile. 


CERT.— The programme for the twentieth sym- ‘Tiero and Fina] 

peony concert consisted of Gade’s ‘‘Ossian”’ snar- en 

ei Mendeissohn’s Scotch symphony in A-— 

minor; Chopin’s F-minor pianoforte concerto, 

~ & prelude, adagio and gavotte of Bach. The 
4. oist for the concerto was Mrs. Fanny Bloom- 9IsT - 

eld Zeisler, a pianist from Chicago, who made ; 
neu: ek Rage anageiool ee ee Misi years 
’ € performed the Henselt concerto. 

ee & technical sense her rendering was excep- BLOOMF IELD. 

onally well-prepared, but it lacked distinctive- 
— of character, and we take the liberty of sub- 
8 ue for any more definite opinions of her a Miia Cen ee rrr 
weg Claims the siinple acknowledgment that 
She performed her difficult task wit hardly a 
pe out of place. The symphony had an admir- 
; le rendering, as indeed had all the orchestral 
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is a Steinway. 
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B minor. (unfinished. ) 


in 
Allegro moderato,..Andante con moto.— 
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PROGRAMME 
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MARCH 5TH, AT 8, P. M. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. (Les Preludes. ) 


Boston Music Hall. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
AXAL CONCGERYE 
MISS MAUD POWELL. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


SATURDAY 
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The programme of Saturday’s symphony con- 
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cert, the 21st in the now almost endéd series, 
was well arranged, and, as it consisted entirely 
of works already familiar to the orchestra, we 
scarcely need say that it was well played. In- 
dead, since New Yorkers, listening with more 
critical and captious ears than at first, this 


week, to the second concsrt given 


upon their territory by these Boston men, 
and trying to lay aside that  suavity 


of judgment which they had sought to excuse by 
saying that the rites of hospitality prescribed no 
less—since they have again pronounced that 
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Lees 3 Sat a 8 weterd mme i ‘is: | 
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“sie a0; Gas bog 
8 n 8 mie 
“Tristan und Isolde,” and Beethoven's Mf 
| bymphony. ; 
eee - 10 meeretite ——— are MR AOE 
DRAMATIC ANDM J 
: Symphony © , 
The programme for th 


urday night was as foll 
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there is no fault of mechanism or art in thig or- 26: ra Joh. 
chestra, it would hardly do for the satisfied home nphonic 
critic to find flaws where the envious saw none. 
So let us say that this programme, well calcu- 


lated to show Mr. Gericke’s command and the the | ¢ th riba 
plasticity of his band, was beautifully and even and ating Sees ie enters to eee 


enthusiastically played. | 
First came thetwo sweet and satisfying move- soot 3 i ged el oy i oye 
ments of Schubert’s unfinished symphony, float- dashing Hungarlan dance and the 
Ing along lixe “the vision of a dream too beguri- honic poem wete A of one 
ful to last,” and gradually sary the fhind with - old the interést, while the re 
thoughts profound enough to calm it, but not so rs could not be im aoa 
deep as to sink it away below the plane of the piéee n the lis P 
next number, which was Max Bruch’s first vio- work fa. a * 
lin concerto, the solo part of which introduced a weré bri 
young iady heretofore a _S8tranger_ to Boston, : 
although New York, Washington and one or two 
other places have heard her—Miss Maud Powell. He 
And just here let us pause_to say one word for m 
Mr. Gericke, whom some folk are pleased to con- 
sider an abused man, first and only because some 8 follows: | Lear): 
of his programme-making has been censured, ob. Schumann ok, op. 02: Re Whener 
Although the ensemble of some of his programmes orspi tind Lie ‘ a y h und pepe be ve 
a8 been really bad, he has almost never |, Beethoven, Sym . 
done his soloist such injustice as the great Herr Mr. H Tucker, p hes 
Seidl did when he put Professor Baermann’s EA il t —— | iii 
Schumann concerto, with its deep but not 
sirenuous poetry and its almost philosophy in 
music, played with scholarship and considera- 
tion, between the ‘‘Eroica” symphony and the |. 
Coriolanus” overture of Beethoven, both de- . 
| 


; 4 
oe) a a 
A-4 | oh pan 


ony in F, No, 8, BROIL 


livered in that new. erratic and vehement fashion q MONDAY, MARCH 7%, 1887. 

which phe Pee Cermeniets of ba York $c: 

niringly call “dramatic.” Andon this occasion. | 

the soloist was favored, as has just been implied, THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 

by the first number, which, for all its fulness, is 5 on 

primarily melodious and expressive of single and, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

89 to speak, personal thoughts, which do not The programme of the twenty-first eoncert, given 


leave an influence so great behind them as to 
keep new and simple statements from easy ap- in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 


proach and welcome. Schubert: Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 
an this conestto igs Powell showed ene. high | an Rang Te S Pecence No. 1. 
Obl6 Qualities of artand of individuality. ms ; : ces. , 
She handles her bow with large and free sweep,  ¥szt: Symphonic Poem, “Les Préludes. 
evokes tones which now have the delicate dis- Miss Maud Powell ‘was the violinist. 
tinctness of a light tonch and now again thepre- ‘He two movements from Schupert’s unfin 


eminent fulness of a fast maturing, if not yet . | 
matured, strength, phrases with intelligence and ished symphony were beautifully played by the 
emphasizes wit discretion. Vecnatona lly some orchestra, and produced their never - fail- 
difficult position or movement momentarily dis- ing effect upon the audience. The orchestra 


turbs her intonation, but generally she ig accurate played ‘the ‘brilliant dances by Brahms with 


both in rapid and in sustained assages. She seems | . 
apt for the expression of fealing also, and we re- “li the nerve, dash and finish that. one 
call at the moment no other young woman expects from them whenever they play a pet 


violinist whom we should place beside her in specialty. The effect was electric. Very fine, too, 
war ont et soa Peg sao 9 boy Pere a7 ae was the ‘performance of Liszt’s beautiful, if rather 
she cannot ¢ ual. Miss Powel tn power and tawdry, ‘‘Les Préludes,” which, if not the great- 
roundness of ‘Soe est, is ‘certainly the most pleasing of Liszt’s or- 
PR dag the se enhe apt ne be: Mik ehestrdl'works. Miss Maud Powell, the young 
OLOYINg, 1n & group oO , Violinist,came here almost entirely unheralded. 

aria ’ | 

the Tae tend eatey Opening ae Pee ‘Her playing of the Bruch concerto made a hit at 
“Prélude ” whi is orche under Mr. onee. Her tone is singularly large, warm and rich, 

) “9 omann see her ‘bowing and finger work excellent and her 
. y well phrasing artistic. Her intonation is not invaria- 
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us y ony Concertés, de 
th if, | The twenty-first concert of the Boston Symphony 
-.> 4 | Orchestra at Music Hail last night was well atiende:. 
«| SChubert’s Unfinished Symphony, which opepved the 
bank, and | programme, was played with exquisite finish of style, 
iat appear. | 2nd with an expression that brought outall the beau. 
jUcs of the lovely work. Brahms’s hackneyed Hunga- 
~,. | rian Dances were brililantly and excitingly played, and 
to | aroused the audience to that pitch of esthusiasm which 
ike, | invariably overtakes it whea it listens to a well. 
RE Sage FR jj marked rhythm and a tune. Liszi’s ‘Les Preludes” 
eet ee © oer a ended the concert. This was delightfully read, and 
+eMe! it called tae “ Uniiaished ~ | was played with great richness of color and effect. 
ene er Ww TTR + itis music which | The orchestral work throughout was up to its very best 
Oh: Seepage Se | Standard, both strings and wind acquitting themselves 
J * coat oN ES POVORWAL aS 10 MUL | to uncommonly fine advantage in the Liszt selection. 
# and currents of feeling. One | The soloist wus Miss Maud Powell, a young violin. 
Bia" snaic with admira. | ist of very attractive appearance and winningly 
nde bn, | modest bearing. The first sweep of her bow across | 
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in Bruch’s iirst concerto gaye a’ 
in the largeness and fulness 
gentle, to ds wv : date Ati gs eee ade Bh | together with the richness of the tone she produced. | 
gE Rien Bt Te eco eee oy, See _ . 4 She bows well and broadly, has a firm and sure attack, | 
| ‘8 vempl, — iy a fluent and well-trained technique, and plays with | 

ore, or Pleasing selfconfidence. Her cantabile playing is 

move, |2dmirable. Her effort was marked by fire, precision | 

| ~ |and crispness. In point of style she is somewhat. 

i@ |tormal and inflexible, and she is a little insecure in : 

s intonation now and then; but on the whole she is an : 

interesting violinist,with manifest artistic sentiment and 

& method that has nothing of femininity in it. she showed | 

throughout that she knew what she wanted to do, and 

if she did not always fully achieve it, the feeling and | 
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bly immaculate, albeit. lapses in this respect are, 
with her, the exception rather than the rule. She 
asastrong, straightforward and hearty, ped 
than a graceful or poetic, player, and gives evi- 
‘dence ot true artistic feeling and appreciation. 
She was warmly received py the audience, and 
‘well won her reception. The next programme is: — 
‘Berlioz, overture to “King Lear;” Schumann, | 
‘©onzertstiick for pianoforte and orchestra; Wag- | 
‘mer, “Vorspiel and Liebestod,” from ‘Tristan 
‘Beethoven, Symphony Ne. 8, in fF. Mr. H. G. 
“Tucker will be the pianist. 


Twenty-first Symphony Concert—Miss 
Maud Powell Soloist. 


THE SYMPHONY CO> ERT. 
At the 21st concert this programme was per- 
formed : } 


Fr, Schubert. Symphony in B-minor, ( Unfinished, ) 
Allegro moderato, — Andante con 
moto, 

Max, Bruch, ponerse for Violin, in G-minor, No, 
, op. 26. 

Joh. Brahms, Hungarian Dances. 


| Fr. Liszt. Symphonic Poem, (‘‘Les Preludes.” ) 


Miss Maud Pewell was the soloist. There is 
some influence at work to make the audiences 


_ bigger at the last concerts of the season. On 
_ Saturday night there was hardly a vacant seat; 


to be sure the fair violinist drew largely on the 


guild about town, for it was quite unprecedented 


he really lived, this man whose spirit was so | 


to hear a young woman play a concerto at a | 
symphony concert, but we attribute the atten- | 
dance to an increased appreciation of the or-_ 


chestra, in arousing which the reports from the 
New York concerts have contributed not a little. 
The programme of last Saturday’s concert was 
altogether a romantic one, while lovers of the 
wood and brass in the orchestra could for once 


rejoice at what was set before them. But what | 
is the matter with the horn ? It must have been | 


something more than accident that caused Mr. 


Reiter to play badly in the symphony, the Pre- | 


ludes, and in New York too. We have no finer 
horn player, none so fine, as Mr. Reiter. 


His shill ig quite magical, as all who 
heard Lis accompaniment tothe difficult bass | 
aria in the B minor Mass will admit, while his | 


tone has that soft and mellow quality which one 


associates with his beautifully-voiced instru- | 


ent, consequently it hasn’t mattered much if, 
sometimes at rehearsal or elsewhere, our friend 
has seemed something of a mountebank, ani 


by his hirsute vagaries simulated that appear- : 


‘ 


j ics ot the lovely work. Brahms’s hackneyed Hunga- 


ance of genius which in others is often mis- 
taken for the real article; but when it comes to 
careless playing,bungled entrances and the like,, 
it is time to raise an inquiry. 

Of the fragment called the “ Unfinished ” 
Symphony ene never wearies ; it is music which 
's Mexpressibly human ; it is potential as it mir- 
rors Swift moods and currents of feeling. One 
thinks of Schubert in this musie with admira- 
tion, and yet with & great pity; how near to us 


| &entle, towards whom fate was so exacting! It 


seemed that Mr. Gericke’s tempi, particularly 
the andante, were faster than before, or 


more a8 we would have chosen. Both movye- 
ents were well played, but fell short of being 
| Perfect by just an occasional misgiving at the 
Attack by some nervous player. Mr. Strasser 


} 


} 
/ 
' 


has never played the lovely musie which is 


assigned to the clarinet, in the andante especial- , 
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| There were instances in each piece where, in 
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the expression with which both movements _ 
were given, which made one marvel. This was 
great playing. In the Brahms Dances and in 
Liszt's “Preludes” the. orchestra was no less 
successful. A most subtle sense of rhythm and 
_ Skilful dynamic changes marked both selections. 
the execution, divisions of the orchestra could 
only be likened to the playing of a virtuoso, the 
rush of th. strings in unison in “Les Preludes” 
being an illustration. These pieces pleased the 
audience mightily, as did the whole programme, 
Miss Powell chose the finest modern work for 
the violin in which to make her debut in Boston, 
It is easy for us to write an apostrophe to Bruch, 
easier perhaps because he isn’t universally the | 
fashion—but we forbear. He found in Miss | 
Powell a neat and intelligent interpreter. Her | 
tone is good-sized, her instrument a fine one, || 
and she is already a player of marked ability. | 
There is more in the concerto than she has yet 
conceived of, but with maturity, both: of intel- 
lect and technique, she will find it out. Miss i 
Powell has a pretty and winsome manner befere | 
an audience, and quite won her Boston listeners. 
The flowers which she received were an expres- 
sion of regard from some of Boston’s rigpews| 
fiddlers whe look upon her engagement as a | 
good precedent, But three more concerts re- 
main to be given this season. The programme | 
‘or the next, with Mr. H. G. Tucker soleist, is: | 
Perlioz, overture, King Lear; Schumann, con- | 
certstuck, op 92, (introduction and Allegro ap- j| 
passionata); Wagner, Vorspiel und Liebestod, | 
(Tristan und Isolde); Beethoven, symphony in 
i’, No. 8. | 
Boston Symphony Concerté., or 
Lhe twenty-flrst concert of the Boston Symphony 


| 


schubert’s Untinished Symphony, whieh opeved the 


} programme, was played with cxquisite finish of style, 


“nd with an expression that brought outall the beau. 


}rlan Dances were brililantly and excilingly played, and 


aroused the audience to that piteh of enthusiasm which 
invariably overtakes it wheu it Mstens to a well. 


! 


marked rhythm and a tune. Liszi’s “Les Preludes” | 
ended the concert. This was delightiully read, and | 


|was played with great richness of color and effect. | 


The orchestral work throughout was uptoits very best | 


Standard, both strings and wind acquitting themse}lves | 


} to uncommonly fine advantage in the Liszt selection. 
|The soloist wus Miss Maud Powell, a young violin. 


ist of very attractive appearance and winnlnugly 


‘modest bearing. The first sweep of her bow across 


,the strings in Bruch’s lirst concerto gsve a 


genuine surprise in the largeness and fulness 
together with the richness of the tone she produced. 


| Sbe bows well and broadly, has a firm and sure attack, 


(@ fluent and well-traincd technique, and plays with 


pleasing self confidence. IHer cantabile playing is 


admirable. Her effort was marked by fire, precision 


and crispness. In point of ttyle she is somewhat 


formal and inflexible, and she is a little jusecure in 
Intonation now and then; but on the whole she is an 
interesting violinist,with manifest artistic sentiment and 
a method that has nothing of femininity in it. she showed 
throughout that she knew what she wanted to do, and 
if she did not always fully achieve it, the feeling and 





‘@he Wtévtion were always there and were as invariably | 
good. she made a very favorable impression und fairly | 
won the two recalls she received. Four the next concert 

the programme is; Overture “King Lear,” Berlioz; 
Concert stiick for piano and orchestra, Schumaun; 
““Vorspicl and Liebestod,” Waguer, and Symphony No. 
8, Beethoven. Mr. H. G. Tucker, is to be the solcist. 
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ereetion of the sounding-board, 
At one of the concerts early in the se 


fmothered sound startled my ear. Glancing 
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quickly at the stage, I saw for the first stringed instruments, 


time the new arrangement. I settled myself for 
anevening’s enjoyment; but as the concert ad: 


_ vanced I found myself restless, then wearied, not 


by the playing, but by the quality of sound and 
other confusing effects produced by individual in- 


struments and by the orchestra as a whole, I ' 


have since noticed a variety of effects so distinct 
and positive to my ear that I wish to call the at- 
tention of concert-goers to their character. 


' First, there is a decided loss in nobility of 


quality. This is true both of the orchestra ana of 
voices. A dull, veiled sound hangs over every 
performance. In certain portions of the hall 
there is more inteLsity of directness than before, 
but at the cost of inspiration and of esprit. The 


| fortissimo passages are no longer so jubilant, re- 


freshing, thrilling. They are louder—from par- 
ticular spots on the Stage—but they weary. They 
fatigue by forcing our already confused combina- 
tion of effects which are out of their proper acous- 
tical relations. : 

Let me give some illustrations of what I mean 
by confused. 

The horns play on the right (to the audience) of 


the stage, they sound from the left. The trom- 
| oe sound from the right and play from the 


At a recent concert Mr. Giese played the Vieux- 


flute obbligato which in one part accompanies the 
‘cello sounded from the angle of the boards on a 


) line with the chandelier. 


Again, let any one on the floor close his eyes and 


listen. If not too near the stage, he will notice 


that the sound from the orchestra comes not from 
the stage, but from mid air, somewhere near the 
line of the chandelier. Then the front ranks are 
weak in proportien to their number. ‘The rear 
ranks are too loud. The centre is comparatively 
good. On the right of the. hall the left wing of. 
the performers is-more prominent than the right. 
On the left of the hall the right wing is more 
prominent than the left, 

From the upper balcony sides the centre of the 
performing body is comparatively indistinct. 
The sound is 
floor, 

At the 


i| 


- 


_ temps concerto ostensibly from the stage. To the 
ear he played as if seated in the chandelier. The 
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The overhanging shelf destroys the 
sound vibrations by driving the tone wa 


the main hall. a eet we 
Rehearsals in an empty hall are probably much 


caster on this account. Some waves rise like 


m, let into’ 


heat. Ifthey are to hold a correct relation to the. 


acoustical properties of the hall, they must. go. to 

the ceiling without interruption. © - . ae PU 
Before the removal of the organ front, Musi 

Hall was a beautiful place forsound; delightful 


alike to player and singer. After this removal, 


though not 0 fine as before, the hall was never- 


theless fine; a paradise for sound compared with — 


the distressing and unmusical effects produced by 


the present arrangement. That Mr. Higginson is 


thoroughly conscientious and disinterested in his 


efforts to maké Music Hall all that could be de-) 


sired, no one doubts. : 


May I suggest the following plan: Build 
a plain, smooth board of the breadth 
of the stage. Begin at the back of the Stage, and 


build the board to the ceiling. Incline the board 
forward at an angie of eight to ten feet in a rise of 
fiftyfeet in the perpendicular. I make no claim 
to originality in this simple plan. Organ builders 


ip our city have adopted it with success. _ 


GEORGE L. Oseoon, ’ 
Feb. 28. # ) ) 7 ey 
Since writing the foregoing, my inoressions as 

to the effect produced on singers under thé ound- 


ing-board, have been confirmed, At tne Beyls:2D 


concert on Wednesday night I noticed the Saure © 
disturbing elements, The echoes and confusion 
of ieuccvea sound aisconcerted the singers. There. 
is affgeneral complaint that they do not hear | 
clearly the result of their performance, - 7; | 
is difficult for notes and phrases being de- | 
livered to find themselvés in clear relation 


to those just rendered. it is well known to 


the eritics and musicians that my singers, ; 
remain 


both in the male and female--chorus, 
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In the Great Galaxy of Viol-' 
en 


' 


inists, Miss Maud Powell, 


Shines Ont at the Twenty-First 


Symphony Concert. 


A Bruch Solo and Other Works 


Compose a Fine Programme. 


There is a certain number of zood souls 


are called symphony concerts, they have 


thought that they might take their sym- 


| Phony dutifully, like a pill or a black \| young lady who was to make in it her 
| draught, and, having got it over, zo home— 


although it would seem asif they might have 


_Mmanaged this hmitation by the inverse — 
| process of coming late. Or yet again, per-7 
| haps their sensitive organizations cannot 
_ well hold up through a half or three-quar- 
| tersof an hourof earlier music, and are 
_ found exhausted and limp when the sy m- U 
| Phony is at last reached. Yet they, too, 
| might come late—unless for the censurable 


look of their studied neglect—or they might 


andante con moto; but 


| Who every now and then have set up a 

| gentle little clamor because Mr. Gericke ~ 
_ has persisted in putting the symphony in 
| the last place on his programme. Just why 
| they have desired that he should put it tirst Ty 
_is not easy, without their help, to decide. } tot 
| Perhaps, as these Boston orchestra evenings’ | 50 much because of its own “form anit 


pay that accurate inattention which the’ 


Bostonisn is so amply capable of bestow- 


ing, and which makes him about the worst 
first-time listener in the world, and so come 


up fresh and smiling at the call of the 


obligatory number. 


Y 


2 


ae it was all 
that the evening had in the wuy of true 
symphony writing, for although the ‘Prel- 
udes” of Liszt, which occupied the final 
place, is called a symphonic poem, it isa 
gtead deal more poetic—or rather rhapsodic 


—than sy:nphonic, and with al] its splendor 


its vigor, its !ancy ana its force, is a dea 
more popular than classic, both in its char- 
| acter and in tlie estimation 1t wins, 


but these two Schu bert movements make 
an exquisite and appropriate beginning for 


‘(ap evening of fine music. Though the 
highest art has polished and refined their 
beauty, and the best learning has given 


them stability and strength, the tinest aud 


_freest inspiration gives them their life and 


their soul. The scholar may study them 


|, With advantage, while the untaught music 
| lover is simply lost in delight amid their 
,, tender, spiritual melodies and the genial 
E diversity of their many harmonious pre- 
Sentations. It is music to which all listen 


easily, who have any gift of concentration, 
and which, when played as Mr, Gericke 
Played it jast evening--better than I re- 
member ever to have heard it before—clears 
the mind, touches the heart and purifies 


y the sentiment. 


1e86 two movements, then, led on well 
he second number of the evening—not 


_ pressure,” but because it was to depend for 
its interest and value chietly upon the per- 
sonality and the accomplishments of the 


~delutin Boston as a. violinist, and whose 


isolated figure might easily be dwarfed out, 
of its true proportion, by the massing just. 


before her entrance of too great volumein 


tone, or too great weight of thought and | 


statement. ‘ 

This young Jaay was Miss Maud Powell, 
daughter, if lam not in error, of a Western 
man, & major of infantry in the United 
States service, and herself well known in 
Washington society, in which city, I think, 
she made her ftirst appealance after her 
return from foreign study. Be this as it 


may—and my notes relative to her COUrSe. 


oi study, etc., have been unluckily mislaid 
—Miss Powell made her debut in New York 
ata philharmonic concert about eighteen 


lj months ago, and was at once received with 


t 


On general principles it does not appear 


as though the beginning of a concert is the 


'ing movement 1s almost Invariably the 


| 


longest, and also iS generally much longer 
than any Overture or other prelude piece 
would be, they necessitating a lonyer delay 
Without the concert-room ou the part of the 


|| right place for the symphony. The open- - 


tardy, and a longer interruption between 


the movements than their sequence vould 
well bear; for although people may 
&0 out while a symphony is in progress, it 
‘akes longer for incomers to find and Settle 
Into their seats than it does for the agitated 
carly-goers to hurry out of theirs, oh f : 
perhaps, when a Bruckner or an especially 
severe Brahms creation causes a protracted 
and numerous exodus. It is most likely that 
if a skilful programme-maker should s0: 
range his bills that something short and 
bright bean the evening, and something 
lively, but not very long, ended it, with the 
Symphony and a couple of judicious brevi- 
les put between, the climax of good taste 
and satisfaction would be attained. . 

Owever, abstract discussions apart, the 
querulous and the fastidious had their way 
last night, for in making up this twenty- 


pieasure and high commendation, as a per: 
son of exceptionally good gifts and more 


than common adaptability for her profes. 


5100. 


She there played, as she did in Boston last _ 
6vening, Max bruch’s first violin concerto, — 
the same which Mr. Loettler used for his. 
solo evening with the symphony orchestra 


last season, and which she repeated, after 
her initial success. at one of Mr, Thomas’ 
“Popular” series. It is not a great 
work, Strictly speaking, although 
only a master of composition and 


orchestration could have _ written it, 


But it bas some special advantages for a 
solo player, especially for one who hap- 
pened to have no capital of already ac- 
quired favor to draw upon in the emer- 
gency of a failure quite to equal expecta- 
tion in some respect or atsome moment. It 
is written by aman who unuwuerstands both 
himself and the instrument for which he 
writes, and who takes pains that oe 
thought of the one and the capacities o 
the other shali fit together. 

virtuoso writes for his own 

even, if a singer, for hi 

is apt to put into com posit 
that. which suits his wature or 
technique, and the result 1s therefore 
favorable to almost everybody else; w 
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Last evening’s concert by the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra at Music, Hall, under Mr. 


Wilheim Gericke’s direction, proved avery | 


enjoyable affair, and the audience in attend- 
ance was quite demonstrative in its apprecia- 
tion of the programime and the manner in 
which it was performed, Miss Maud Powell, 
a violinist, was the’sololst and proved to be de- 
serving of the prominence given her, the 
violin concerto in G. minor, No. 1, by Max 
Bruch, giving an opportunity for her 
abilities which was well improved by this 
competent player. Her style has almost a 
masculine breadth and is full o£ char- 
acter, and yet there is much of the 
delicacy and refinement 


| of her sex. Sue has an easy, graceful stage 


, 1b presence, wich predisposes the hearer in 
4 Ai DG her favor, and the air of repose shown by 
: i ARE oak this artist adds much to the effect of her 


work. Her playing of the beautiful adagio 
movement was ful] of sentiment and feeling, 


DF a and the violin sang the leading theme with 
> fine expression. The finale was given 
va. with ‘splendid freedom, the solo instru- 
MM ments standing out with all de- 


rg d prominence. Miss Powell gained an 
boca Sanriiastte recognition of her sterling abili- 
* ties, and richly merited the applause which 


naturally | 
: a | associated with the _ violin playing | 
| _ plation this department 


Many season’s to come, 
much better than here 


brought the fine programme to a noble close. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. owe 
Lack of space forbids very extended comment on the 


concert of last night, which was throughout a most en-. difficulties of the concerto but in the loyalt 
; ’ 


joyable one. Schubert’s beautiful “unfinished sym- 


phony”’ was never heard to better advantage. Its tempi 


the com.. 
poser’s melodic thoughts were brought out even’ 


to the most unmusical auditor. Then followed 


were 80 elastic, and its shading so perfect that 


agenuine surprise; a young lady, unheralded and un- 
known to us, named Miss Maud Powell, came forward 
and played Bruch’s first violin concerto in a manner that 
must have made the first violinists shake in their chairs. 
Such a breadth of tone, such an intelligence of con- 
ception were unexpected by us. The intonation was 
just a trifle unclear at the beginning, but this 
passed away and the nople theme of the adagio was splen- 
didly given while the bold clear and decisive attack and 
the surety of the double stopping in the finale deserve all 


the praise, and aroused the audience to avery justifiable 
enthusiaazm. In the Brahm’s Hungarian Dances the elas. 


tic tempi and the wonderful contrasts of the orchest 

were again remarkable. In fact Mr. Gericke played on 
the ¥ orchestra as a great musician might play 
a fantasie on the organ. The second of these brought - 
out the beauty of the wood wind so perfectly that we 
venture to hope that whatever changes may bein contem- 


may remain in statu jquo, for 
since even the above has become 
tofore. The preludes by Liszt 


Every time we listen to this lofty work we 
yet possible that the dead master may attain 
position in art, not b 

they be, but, as 

tions. 


feel that it is 


as technically 

and the unmu- 

was not more 

a board fence would have 


} her performance, destined to~ 


novelties, and who is willing to put up with some 
often-heard and well-worn pieces, the prog ramune 
of this occasion was decidedly satisfactory. In 
urrangement and selection of music it was e | 
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hearers en rapport with her artistic abilities. And 


| she did more than this. The triumph of her 


Boston début was not only conspicuous in her 
charming response to the manifold technical 


ty of 
her interpretation, and by other remarkably fine 
qualities. The grotesque yet enlivening charac- 
teristics of the Brahms Hungarian Dances have 
rarely if ever been so tellingly presented here, 
and the concert ended with a fine performance of 
Liszt’s» symphonic poem “Les Preludes.’ 
Founded as the work is upon Lamartine’s Med- 
itations Poetiques, wherein life’s turbulence is 
poetically described, the music by Liszt hag 
always been regarded as none the less appropri- 
ate in its rages of fierce fury, but it is ce nly 
to be hoped that to the great majority of man- 
kind life is not so terrible as the renowned tone- 
master has represented it to be. he entire con- 
cert, which fairly surpassed its predecessors in 
the series in affording some of the most brilliant 
and effective performances of orchestral music 
that has ever been heard in this city, was en- 
joyed by one of the largest and most deeply in- 


terested audiences of the season. 
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nently well calculated to awaken the interest; 


her contribution to the proyramme calied out. keep it alive, as was thoroughly proved by a larg 


tinal numt ‘ as never had 

“T conld hot. Le orchesiral accompaniment has 9 

, cou ~. €an sucha brilliant performance as on =e weet 

nAid Avoanicon, 8100, and it is very rarely the case nist 
ae nen a9. soloist appears to be so completely en rapp 


n the beauty of the whole. 


ich is said to demolish male | and pleased audience, who frequently testi 
but gallantly spares female and mixed chor- to their enjoyment of the occasion. — ‘Th Ce perks 
best on this occasion, and reflected the tones, | ance of Schubert's wonderfully beautiful un 


At least to our seat, in a commendable manner. ished symphony may be set down as unexcelled 1 
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ta daisiving “hewn, aR - pein, Te ers of the band. The | meer 
at ss Stier hearing’ remaining selections pi si er Sart, anything that has yet been done by the Sympa 
mifess, after | ay "=. ished symphony in B minor, Schu paebd Obed cana ee a : 
me eee OFS inree of the Brahm’s Hungarian dances and | Orchestra and arr. Gta eed ty 
- “Les Preludes” by Liszt, All of the wo indeed ec 
done in these numbers disarmed oer sertigd This a 
and the very perfection of orchesti‘al playing : ) 
was heard in the Schubert and Liszt agen “ 
Next Saturday evening’s pores wi e: is stro 
Overture, * tie Lear,” H. Berlioz; spe gs ; 
stuck, op. 92, Rob. Schumann ; Vorspiel un 
Liebestod, “Tristan und Isolde,’’ R. W wrod 
and symphony in F, No. 8, L. ¥V. Beethoven. 


Mr. H. G. Tucker will be the soloist. twenty-first 
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ood advantage, thus sustaining his in- 
eek nad stroal h with continuous en- 


i agement, and almost insuring him the 
re pueda of adiniration and applause if = 


C 
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‘acquit himself fairly. 

" Sites Powell, who is a tall, handsome | 
‘young woman, wel! poised in manuer and: 
‘apparently not self-distrustful, made a very 
strong and favorable impression, and was! 
Pecalled With special warmth by the audi- | 
ence, whirh was one of the largest of the | 
‘season, Slehas tworemarkable traits as | 


‘a piayer—the a@irmost astonishing fulness : 
on richness of her tone, and her bold, 


vigorous and broad use of the bow, her at-. 
eeerons, her sweep being of the most free | 
‘and elastic schuol, giving her command 


of such effects as few even | 
‘strong and_ elastic masculine arms 
can obtain. She takes a decided and cor- 


rect intellectual view of her work, but ap- | 
parently her power for passion lies as yet | 
Yather in her control of the best tones of | 
heriustrument than in the infusion into 
‘them of her personal feeling. She executes 
‘ewiitly and definitely, but in rapid pas- 
‘sages, and in double stopping her intona- 
‘tion is often faulty, especially on the first 
_and second strings. It certainly seems as 
though she oughtto be sure of a brilliant 
‘future, give great and just pleasure and 
‘win muchfrom tortune und fame for her- 









Or iter the concerto came a selection of 
the Hungarian dances of Brahms, which 
Mr. Gericke so directed, and the orchestra 
go played, that the moouy spirit, the appa-. 
rently erratic rhythms and the potent 
pulses of the music, so characteristic of the 
strange, magnetic, shifting nature of the 
Hungarian people, were perfect in them- 
| selves and in theirinfluenve. As I heard 
| them, and still again as 1 listened with such 
tranquil apd judicial mivd as its tremen- 
dous vitality to the ‘Preludes’ of Liszt, . 
which was the fourth and tinal number 
of the programme, permitted, I could but 
try toimaxine, with inward gratulation for 
this town and for this splendid organiza- 
‘tion, what must have been the real amazo- 
ment and overwhelming of the New York 
writers, who had to confess, after hearing 
‘Mr, Gericke’s rendering this week of a 
' Liszt rhapsody, that for the first time the 
whole force and many sidedness o! the 
‘Fitngarian music came hometothem. A 
' 


tin nd irrestible growth from its faint 
awning to its tropical heat and sweep, 
‘as the Boston orchestra now give, is an 
eventin musical experience which is not 
‘goon to be forgotten, and ought to keep 
‘many a pair of eyes wide awake for an hour 
or two yet; for not every set of nerves can 
have their thrill perempvtorily ordered to 
€6286, nor every imaginaiion be compelled 
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Last evening’s concert by the Boston Sym- | 


phony orchestra at Music Hall, under Mr, 
Wilhelm Gericke’s direction, proved avery 
enjoyable affair, and the audience tin attend- 
ance was quite demonstrative in its apprecla- 
tion of the programme and the manner in 
whichit was performed, Miss Maud Powell, 
a violinist, was the soloist and proved to be de- 
serving of the prominence given her, the 
Violin concerto in G. minor, No. 1, by Max 
Bruch, giving an opportunity for her 
abilities which was well improved by this 
competent player. Her style has almost a 


masculine breadth and is full ofr char- 
acter, and yet there is much of the 
delicacy and refinement naturally 
associated with the violin playing 


of her sex. Sue has an easy, graceful stage 
presence, wich predisposes the hearer in 
her favor, and the air of repose shown by 
this artist adds much to the effect of her 
work. Her playing of the beautiful adagio 
movement was ful] of sentiment and feeling, 
and the violin sang the leading theme with 


fine expression. The finale was given 
with splendid freedom, the solo instru- 
ments Standing out with all de- 


sired prominence. Miss Powell gained an 
enthusiastic recognition of her sterling abil 
lies, and richly merited the applause whi Nh 
her contribution to the proyramme calied out. 
The orchestral accompaniment has neve! had 
such a brilliant performance as on this occa- 
sion, and it is very rarely the case et 
soloist appears to be so completely en rappo 


with the players of the band. Lhe 
remaining selections were the unfin- 
ished symphony in B minor, Schubert, 


three of the Brahm’s Hunyarian dances = 
‘Les Preludes” by Liszt, <All of the wol ¢ 
done in these numbers disarmed criticism, 
and the very perfection of orchestral playing 
was heard In the Schubert and Liszt numbet S. 
Next Saturday evening’s programme Will be : 
Overture, “King Lear,” H. Berlioz; conce re 
stuck, op. 92, Rob. Schumann; m orspiel un 
Liebesiod, “Tristan und Isolde,’’ KK. W egner, 
and symphony in F, No. 8, L. Vv. Beethoven. 
Mr. H., G. Tucker will be the soloist. 
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Lack of space forbids very extended comment on the 


concert of last night, which was throughout a most en- 


_ joyable one. Schubert’s beautiful “unfinished sym. 
_ phony’”’ was never heard to better advantage. Its tempi 
were 80 elastic, and its shading so perfect that the com- 
poser’s melodic thoughts were brought out even 
to the most unmusical auditor. Then followed 
agenuine surprise; a young lady, unheralded and un- 
known to us, named Miss Maud Powell, came forward 
and played Bruch’s first violin concerto ina manner that 
must have made the first violinists shake in their chairs. 
Such a breadth of tone, such an intelligence of con- 
ception were unexpected by us. The intonation was 
just a trifle unclear at the beginning, but this 
passed away and the nople theme of the adagio was splen- 
didly given while the bold clear 
the surety of the double 
the praise, and aroused the audience 
enthusiasm. In the Brahm’s Hungarian Dances the elas- 
tic tempi and the wonderful contrasts of the orchestra 
were again remarkable. In fact Mr. Gericke played on 
the ~ orchestra as a great musician might play 
afantasie on the Organ. The second of these brought 
out the beauty of the wood wind go perfectly that we 
venture to hope that whatever changes may be in contem- 
plation this department may remain in statu 
many season’s to come, since even the above has 


to avery justifiable 


become Allegro moderato—Andante con moto. 
much better than heretofore. The preludes by Liszt Concerto for violin in G minor, No. 1, eS : 
brought the fine ) a ‘ ENE eek: ber ruc 
eis il programme to a noble close. Allegro moderato—Adavio—Allegro energico. — | 
“very time we listen to this lofty work we feel that it is Hungarian dances... ... 0s sses ce ee Brahms | 


yet possible that the dead master may att 
position in art, not by his pianoforte works, great though 
they be, but, as he Wished, by his orchestra! composi- 
tions. Almost everything in this number was technically 
excellent, and a slight break of the horn, and the unmu- 
sical quality of the Kettledrum (which was not more 
impressive than kicking at a board fence would haye 
been) must be lost sight of in the beauty of the whole. 
Even the sounding board, which is said to demolish male 
part-songs, but gallantly spares female and mixed chor- 
uses, did its best on this occasion, and reflected the tones, | 
at least to our seat, in a commendable manner. | 


ain his highest 
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Tur Twenry-rirst Boston SYMPHONY Con- 
CERT.—Such has been the treatment of our musi- 
cal Athenian crowd at the symphony concerts, 
of late that it would not have been surprising had 
such a familar programme as was offered for the 
twenty-first Symphony concert in Music Hall, 
last Saturday evening, been voted somewhat dull 
and hackneyed. Happily it did not prove so, 
the bill of fare being so unusually well served in 
the playing of the orchestra that the entire con- | 
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Powell, who, at the very first experience with | 
the vital, soul-felt tone with which she began | 
her performance, seemed destined to pluck her 
with her artistic abilities. And 
The triumph of h 
Boston début was not only conspicuous in h 
charming response to the manifold technical 
but in the loyalty of 
and by other remarkably fine 
The eepeane yet enlivening charac- 

srahms Hungarian Dances have 


hearers en rapport 
She did more than this. 


difficulties of the concerto, 
her interpretation, 
qualities. 
teristics of the 
rarely if ever been 
Liszt’s symphonic 


poem ‘** Les 


itations Poetiques, wherein life’s 


poetically described, the music by Liszt has 
always been regarded as none the less appropri- | 
but it is certainly 
majority of man- 
the renowned tone- 
The entire con- 
and decisive attack and | cert, which fairly surpassed its predecessors in 
Stopping in the finale deserve al] | the series in affording some of the most brilliant 


ate in its rages of fierce fury, 
to be hoped that to the great 
kind life is not so terrible as 
master has represented it to be. 


er | 
er | 


so tellingly presented here, | 
and the concert ended with a fine performance of | 


Preludes.”’ | 
Founded as the work is upon Lamartine’s Med- | 


turbulence is | 


and effective performances of orchestral music 
‘that has ever been heard in this city, was en- 


terested audiences of the season. 
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yr MUSIC. eh >} $9 
TWENTY-FIRST SYMPHONY CONGERY., 


PROGRAMME, 


Symphonic poem (Les Preludes).......... Liszt 


fo any one who is not coustantly asking for 
novelties, and who is willing to put up with some 
often-heard and well-worn pieces, the programme 
OF this occasion was decidedly satisfactory. In its 
irrangementand selection of music it was emi- 
nentiy well calculated to awaken the interest and 
keep it alive, as was thoroughly proved by a large 
and pleased audience, who frequently testified 
to their enjoyment of the occasion. The pertorm- 
alice of Schubert’s wonderfully beautiful unfin- 


| ished symphony may be set down as unexcelled by 


anything that has yet been done by the Symphony 


| Orchestra under Mr. Gericke—indeed, by anything 


done since its organization. This refers specially 
to the first movement, although the second was 


exceedingly well played; the deep and nobly ex- 


pressed melancholy, the tender pathos, the strong 


and passionate dramatic outbursts of the first 
movement, were brought out clearly, intelligently, 
| Sympathetically and with a perfect mastery of all 
the technical details of the work. Mr. Gericke 
outdid himself in his excellent conception and 
_ leading of this piece, which was the gem of the 
| evening, and which no one could wish to hear bet- 
ter done. 


To be sure, Schubert’s instrumentation 


cert can honestly be praised without stint. The | 1% We!! adapated to bring out the particular excel- | 


performance of ‘the Schubert unfinished sympho. | lence of the Symphony Orchestra, and this had 
something to do with the artistic success of the | 
symphony, but it does not in ahy way détract from 
so wholly free | the merit of the performance. | 


ny Seemed to take possession of the entire audi- ; 
ence, Mr. Gericke’s interpretation being so artis- 

tically conceived and carried out, 
from exaggeration and so replete with a loyal, | 


true and refined feeling, that even the most cap- solo piece of the evening, and was played by Miss . 


tious censor must have been charmed by it. 
rhen followed the Max Bruch concerto, No. 1 
op. 26, for violin. The soloist was Miss Maud 
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Max B6ruch’s beautiful violin concerto was the 


and musicianly training, which — 
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| Maud Powell, a stranger to Boston. This lady is. 


» | evidently a good pupil of a good teacher, and { 
showed correct 


gest and most deeply in- 
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dances of Brahms were of saaias well: 
, ved, We have already had the pleasure to 
out the peculiar talent or adaptability Mr. 
| Gericke has for expressing the spirit of such 
| music in the right way, and the performance last 
| Saturday evening formed no exceptiun to the 
} rule. It was the popular fire and passion of the 
| Volks dance, expressed in a thoroughly artistic 
| way, with just the right proportion of 4usgelas- 
-senheit to give it the right flavor, without spoiling | 
‘it. %Is it necessary to say that the audience | 
. thoroughly enjoyed the Hungarian dances, as 
‘indeed who could help doing so? 
. Although so successful in his rendering of the 
first part of the programme, Mr. Gericke entirely 
failed to eatch the spirit of Liszt’s symphonic 
poem; the whole idea and conception was tame 
“and flat. In one way the playing was careful, but 
it showed a painful attention to detail that inter 
‘fered with the general effect instead of helping it. 
The different parts of the poem succeeded each 
_other, standing out separately and entirely lack- 
ing the artistic unity of purpose that is absolutely 
essential to a correct interpretation of Liszt’s 
| works. Except in the closing bars, the brass was 
ii amentably weak, and in general the performance 


“of this work, to which we had been looking for- , 


ward as a special treat, was a great disappoint- 
ment... Next Saturday evening the following 
works will be attempted: 
Overture, ‘King Lear’ . Berlioz 
Concertstuck, MM. Sti Sibu oo ha: ON Schumann 
Introduction and alleero eo ) 
‘Vorspie! und Liebestod 
s car und Isolde.”’ ae 
; hony in F, No. 8....... ethoven 
F “ai vives e con brio—Allogretto scherz- 
ando—Tempo di menuetto—Allegro vivace. 
Soloist, Mr. H. G. Tucker. 


Pee eR, 
. ct: ean 
The: first appearance of a young American 
liniste was also an interesting feature of t 
concert. Miss Maud Powell, the dvsutany 
question, is a native of St. Louis, and studied 


ee the first instance with Mr. Jacobsohn, of Cinc 


nati, but has subsequently been under the tuiti 
} of Herr Joseph Joachim. 

She is still very young, and her physical powe 
are not yet fully developed. For this reason, it 
to be regretted that she should have selected | 
exacting a work as Max Bruch’s First Concert 
which not only demands great breadth of Style a 
largeness of tone, but a power of endurance ont 
part of its exponent that Miss Powell does not yé 
possess. Therefore, she certainly did not appes 
to the best advantage. Her most successful ess: 
was in the Andante, which she gave with muc 
poetic refinement, but the vigorous finale lack 
vigor and breadth. Her efforts were also impair 
in this and portions of the preceding movement b 
the overwhelming energy with which the acco 
paniments were rendered. She is evidently a youn 
artist of great promise, but a few more yea 
devoted to the work of maturing and developin 
the ability she undoubtedly possesses is urgent! 
requisite, in order to fit her for a future positio 
amongst prominent artists. © 


Maud Powell, of Aurora, Ill. 


| Grace Greenwood thus writes of an Illinois 
girl: Among the most distinguished, though 
youngest pupils of last year at the Conserva- 
_tory was Maud Powell, of Aurora, Ill. This 
Charming girl will soon, I think, be heard in 
America. She began the study of the violin at 
line years of age, under a teacher in her na- 
tive city. At the end of the year this master, 
finding that he could teach her no more passed 
her on to Wm. Lewis of Chicago, who after a 
time pronounced her talent wonderful, and ad- 
vised her being taken abroad, to the Cons2rva- 
tory of Leipzig. After passing a severe exall- 
ination she was admitted to the highest violin 
class in the conservatory, from which, after a 
year’s study, she graduated, with a first-grade 
diploma. Her mother then brought her to Paris, 
and she was the first admitted to the conserva- 
tory out of eighty applicants for twelve vacal- 
cies. During the Summer she played in sev- 
eral concerts in the metropolis, and afterward 
in many large towns of England and Scotland 
with brilliant success, The Royal family have 
shown a kindly interest in her. She has sev- 
eral times been invited to play at Kensingtou 
Palace, and in the great houses of nobility, by 
means of which a great social success are 8: 


cured to her. 
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BOSTON 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AAI. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, MARCH 12TH, AT 8. 


PROGRAMME. 


H. BERLIOZ. 


OVERTURE, (King Lear. ) 


ROB. SCHUMANN. CONCERTSTUCEK, op. 92. 


(Introduction and Allegro appassionata.) 


VORSPIEL uxp LIEBESTOD. 
(Tristan und Isolde. ) 


Rh. WAGNER. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in F, No. 8. 


Allegro vivace e con brio._Allegretto scherzando.— 
Tempo di menuetto.—Allegro vivace.— 


SOLOIST: 


MR. H. G. TUCKER. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1897. 


ee et Ely 


SINGLE OOPIES........ .THREE OE NTS, 
i RSTAA SETAE aT eee 


~ MUSICAL MATTERS. 


Twenty-Second Symphony Concert—Mr. 
_ &. G. Tucker, Soloist. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


For the 22d concert of the series this pro. | 


yramme was offered: 


Berlioz. Overture, “King Lear,” 
Schumann, Concertstuck, op. 92. 
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proper 


| setting —-the theatre. Compared with Herr 


Seidl’s interpretation, the Liebestod under Mr, 
Gericke is less passionate, but the Vorspiel ex- 


_cels in every point that other performance — 
Which introduced the most memorable musical - 
| tyening the writer ever passed. Great enthusi-- 


({ntroduction and Allecro appasson. | 


z ata.) 
‘Wagner, Vorspiel und Liebestod, 
“Tristan und Isolde.” 
#eethoven. Symphony in F. No. 8. 


The purely sensuous effect of the above was . 


both pleasing and powerful. It would need a 
gathering of wise men, after several sittings, to 
decide just what constitutes a really fine pro- 
sramme. The factors of taste, art conditions, pro- 
liciency of the performers, and many another 
wonsideration are severally varied in different 
‘ocalities, aud what might be ideal in Leipzig 
would be too erndite for Chicago. We in Boston 


q 
do not consider our importance and our needs as | 


‘a progressively musical centre as well guarded by 
Mr. Gericke, but, waiving the question whether 


saturday night’s programme wag well made, it | 
certainly was the happiest fusion of chance ads - 


(uaintances Mr. Gericke has for a long time 
brought about. The ‘Lear’ overture, not heard 


in four years, was well worth reviving. While 


ess eccentric than the music which came later, 


\ 


(Berlioz was living on his Prix de Rome when he | 


Wrote it,) it has mamyjan aside in instrumenta- 
‘ion Or unconventional use of material which 
hespeaks the composer of the “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique”’ and ‘‘The Trojans inCarthage.”’ Berlioz 
in this overture seems to have conceived ‘Lear’ 
in three chapters, Shakespearian scholars can 
point out the episodes, separated by full stops; 


asm followed the work at the concert of Satur- 
‘tay, Mr. Gericke being called te bow his 


acknowledgments four times. How we do pity 


those benighted centenarians who haven’t found 


anything to ignite over in music for full two. 


generations! 


The genial and transparent Eighth symphony 


was finely played, It has always seemed to us, 
however, that Mr. Gericke takes the tempo of 
the scherzo too slow; an analysis of its charac- 
ier would seem to bear out our criticism. It 


was pleasant to note the charming tone of the | 


horns and the expression given to their theme 


in the trio of the minuet, while there was tls 


common pliability on the part of the wooden- | 
wind throughout the symphony. In the Jinale, 
where humor and dignity run abreast for many | 


minutes, the orchestra caught the moods capi- 
tally. There were some points in the perform- 
ence (one in particular, where the double basses 
echo in turn the theme with which other parts 
dave been toying) especially to be commended}; 


in fact the longer this orchestra lives the mora — 
it, astonishes by the beauty of its ensemble play- | 


ing. 


a hearty, earnest and enthusiastic fashion. The 
work itself is evidently a favorite with him, 
hence its revival after some years of neglect, 
‘There is a vital quality about Mr. Tucker’s 
playing, of which ene does not tire; it might be 


a method which, if hurtful to its musical ! called manliness or honesty; thus we associate 


‘phony, is decidedly potent as it portrays inci- 
(ents. The overture is unusually long. Ber- 
lioz had time enough and to spare when he 
wrote it, but it gains in interest as it develops 
wntil at the climax there isimmense force in the 
writing, which is expressed with all the sump- 
‘nousness and stress ef tone that Berlioz so well 


‘ould provide. It was played with a nice re- | 
- gard for expression and with scarcely a slip .«certstuck, the only regretable feature of which 
—Trom any one, 
_ he selection from “Tristan und Isolde,” - 
_ eke of the most artistic performances 
_ ol Mr, Gericke’s. second season, was — even 
 hetter played at Saturday’s concert. There 
Was about the whole performance a wonderful . 
“Unity; great energy, yet never a moment when ~ J3rahms, variations on a theme by Joseph Hi 
‘he individual part was not subordinated to for erchestra, op. 56; Hermann 


with it at all times: but in Schumann, one is 


iad to find he has something to add, an imagi- | 


native touch which helps make a glow and 


‘portray the sentiment of this most subtle of 


pianoforte writers. That Mr. Tucker is be. 
coming less a technist and more an interpreter 


every year, had its evidence in this perform- 


ance, He was heartily recalled after the Con- 


was the loudness of the orchestra. The next 


_ performance, last but ene of the course, affords 


no indication of a desire on Mr. Gericke’s part 


Lo pose as a popular or tractable programme | 


maker. It is: W. A. Mozart, symphony in D 
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Overture, ‘King Lear”’...............Berlioz 
Concertstiick, op. 92...............S8chumann 
_ Introduction and. allegro appassionata. 
Vorspiel und Liebestod............... Wagner 
‘Tristan und Isolde.” ~ — 3 
Symphony in F, No. 8.... 


Allegro vivace e con bri 
an 


Beethoven 
etto scherz- 
egro Vivace, 
r. 


The programme of this concert proved, on the 
whole, to be a good one; the only objection that 
might have been made to it, namely, placing the 
symphony directly after the ‘“Liebestod,” lost the 
force which at first sight it might seem to have. 
Of course, Beethoven’s orchestration will always 
seem somewhat thin after Wagner’s, but in this 
case the situation was saved by the entire dis- 
similarity of the two works—Wagner’s reaching to 
perhaps as great tragic heights: as any music; 
Beethoven’s, the peaceful expression of contented 
musical thought. 


“King Lear,’’ which, if we are not mistaken, has 
been absent for some time from our orchestral 
programmes. It shows as clearly as anything 
from this great writer’s pen both the strength and 
the weakness of his musical thought. The instru- 


mentation we can only admire from beginning to || 


end, for i¢ is, so to speak,a second nature with 
Berlioz to write well for the orchestra. It is in 
the musical thought itself that we see the con- 
trasts in this strange mind when the man of genius 
elbows the amateur. 

The music to “King Lear” rises almost to sub- 
limity in the introduction, where occurs the beauti- 
ful cantiléne for the oboe, written with a breadth 
that few men have equalled and none excelled, 
The accompaniments and passages also in this 
part, as well as the recitation for the strings, will 
call forth the admiration of any true musician. In 
the main part of the overture, on the other hand, 
Berlioz has a theme which verges on the common- 
Place and which all his skill of treatment cannot 
redeem from its inherent weakness. We have 
nothing but good to say of the performance. The 
orchestra was in unusually good shape, and fol- 
lowed Mr, Gericke’s lead and interpreted his ideas 

| With aneatness and promptness that was espe- 
cially to be commended in the many sudden 
changes of tempo. 

The already long list of incompetent soloists 
that have been forced upon us this seagon at the 

| Symphony concerts was swelled by the choice of 
| Mr. H. G. Tucker to play Schumann’s ‘“‘Concert- 
| stick.” The performance was such that there 
_ | Sould be no question of anything like an individual 
conception, and the soloist showed an equal con- 
tempt for the notes that Schumann has written, 
| 4nd for such essentials of piano playing and treat- 
ment as tone, touch and phrasing. 
The beat thing of the evening was the third 
piece on the 
tod” from 
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the rest of the or: 


chestra played with genuine love and. enthusiasm 


that almost amounted to inspiration. The result- 


was electrifying; the audience went wild, that is, 


| 48 wildas a Boston audience can go, and called 


| 


Mr. Gericke out several times; we will not venture 


to say how many, for in the excitement of the 


moment we forgot to count; it seemed, indeed, 
at one time, as if the work would have to be re- 
peated. This was a real success, and one that was 
manfully won and deserved, and it showed not 
only appreciation of the beautiful music, but also 
of the excellent work done by the orchestra. 

The playing of Beethoven’s eighth symphony, 
with which the concert closed, was a clear, 


thoughtful, scholarly effort, equally free from | 
| Sensationalism on the one hand or dryness on the - 
other. The cheerful themes of this symphony, | 
its quaint and almost humorous motives, came | 


with refreshing quietness to the mind, taxed and 
strained by the intense passion of Wagner’s 


| music. How many ideas Beethoven has used in 


| this symphony, which in the hands of another 
We were glad to hear Berlioz’s overture to | 


| vital and interesting parts of the work when | 


| 
; 
‘ 


would be hopelessty trivial, but which become 


warmed by the glow of his genius! As we have 


| said before, the performance was good and de- 


serves to rank with the best playing of Beethoven 


| we have had this season. 
| The following programme will be played next | 


Saturday. 
Symphony in D 


Variations on a Theme by Joseph Haydn for 
Orchestra, op. 56 
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‘We have seen ‘no critical mention of the play- 
ing of Frl. Adele ans der Ohe at the Cambridge 


symphony concert last Thursday night. It 
a fearful night, to be sure, but then there 


anything on the Boston docket which would hav. 2 
been neglected by going to Cambridge, while 
the player there surely deserved some courtesy 


from Boston writers. Frl. the pianist, 
Liszt’s pianoferte concerto N 

perfectly magnificent manner, 
Stalwart lass, but her fingers are 
x Sibyl’s, while she plays with a 


and an abandon seldom heard. One w Ss 
tempted to believe the concerto finer than it is, 
her technique and style bronght to bear in its” 


interpretation serving to transmogrify it. 


the Sanders Theatre is a perfect place for mu ; ¢ od 


and tho player had the attention of a 


aroused audience, who at the end of the concerto 
gave her any number of recalls. The Fi th 
’ aud 30 no \C rn Ms 


this masterpiece cor 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CUNCERT. 


‘Blessings brighten as they take their flight,” and our 

orchestra has never played better than in these closing 

days of its season, when it is preparing for its western 

flight. The programme last night reversed the usual 

course of things, beginning grandly and ending playfully, 

an order of: proceding which we can scarcely 

call well chosen. Berlioz’s ‘‘King Lear Overture” was 

splendidly performed, with all its grand contrasts, ite 
burst of passion and agony well brought out. For once 

also the wind instruments were let loose; the piccalo 

screamed its rage, the brasses were powerful, and even 

kettle drum was ounrepressed ini giving a 

strong climax, and in the true Berlioz vein: 

Mr. H. G. Tucker then appear ed in Schumann’s ‘“Con- 

eertstuck,” a work which suits his powerful playing, and | 

which he gave with clearness and effect. Comparisons | 

would be invidious; although there are pianists whom we 

might desire to have heard in Schumann we must admit 

that Mr. Tucker’s careful and conscientious work won on 

us as upon the audience. The climax of the concert came 

in the selection from ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.” In this asu- | 

perb glow of orchestral color was attained, the shading | van 

was perfect, and the climax absolutely won-| D6, 

derful. Never has our’ great conductor, or, © 

our splendid orchestra done better work. 

No wonder that Mr. Gericke received recall after recall 

when it was completed. But we feel bound to say that it 

killed the effect of the eighth symphony which followed. 

To listen to playful and dainty humor, after stch a tragic _ 

musical episode, was like jesting at a funeral, One could £0 

not change moods as rapidly as this succession | py, r had been bles aed 
of works seemed to __ require. Besides of a brig a ‘ol : r, wholesc 
this, although the performance was tech: | fad been nt nted with 
nically perfect, we could not quite agree with the | of a: imme, 
reading. ‘The first movement was too slow, and not | the ins nce tt ha cee A 
enough was made of the pretty ritenuto of the second | Jifting an: ing r ni 
subject. The finale was too rapid, and the sforzando in- | D 

terruption of the prattling theme was not powerful | ~ 

enongh, except when it appeared for the last time in the 

coda, Of course, in criticizing tempo in a _ Bee- | # waa sce | 
thoven work one can only- give individual = 8 DO » HCOOR, Iho Bri 
opinion, but the two -—_— effects spoken of | 2” La. 1 str Sugth ae 
were so carefully elaborated by Beethoven—as any one brie oe Aan tay ders © 
can see by reference to his pocket note-book edited by by ist fe a games sisiner 
Nottebohm—that it seems evident that he desired to have iach psn “DSP f Saad Sia 
them prominent. Had the eight symphony preceded the |, sr hs 
Wagnerian number, we believe its effect upon the. audi- 

ence would have been far more marked. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


‘*Blessings brighten as they take their flight,’ and our | 
orchestra has never played better than in these closing | 
days of its Season, when it is preparing for its western | 
flight. The programme last night reversed the usual 
course of things, beginning grandly and ending playfully, | 
an order of proceding which we can _ scarcely 
call well chosen. Berlioz’s ‘‘King Lear Overture” was 
splendidly performed, with all its grand contrasts, ite 
burst of passion and agony well brought out. For once 
also the wind instruments were let loose; the piccalo 
screamed its rage, the brasses were powerful, and even 
kettle drum was  wunrepressed in giving a 
strong climax, and in the _ true Berlioz vein: 
Mr. H. G@. Tucker then appoar ed in Schumann’s ‘Con- 
eertstuck,”’ a work which suits his powerful playing, and 
which he gave with clearness and effect. Comparisons 
would be invidious; although there are pianists whom we 
might desire to have heard in Schumann we must admit 
that Mr. Tucker’s careful and conscientious work won on 
us as upon the audience. The climax of the concert came 
in the selection from ‘*Tristan and Isolde.”? In this a su- 


perb glow of orchestral color was attained, the shading | 
won- | 
conductor, or . 


was perfect, and the climax absolutely 
derful. Never has our great 
our splendid orchestra done better work. 
No wonder that Mr. Gericke received recall after recall 
when it was completed. But we feel bound to say that it 
killed the effect of the eighth symphony which followed. 
To listen to playful and dainty humor, after such a tragic 
musical episode, was like jesting at a funeral, One could 
not change moods as rapidly as this succession 
of works seemed to require. Besides 
| this, although the performance was tech. 
_nically perfect, we could not quite agree with the 
reading. The first movement was too slow, and not 
enough was made of the pretty ritenuto of the second 
subject. The finale was too rapid, and the sforzando in- 
terruption of the prattling theme was not powerful 
enongh, except when it appeared for the last time in the 
coda. Of course, in criticizing tempo in a_ Bee- 
thoven work one can only give individual 
opinion, but the two effects spoken of 
were 80 carefully elaborated by Beethoven—as any one 
can sec by reference to his pocket note-book edited by 
Nottebohm—that it seems evident that he desired to have 
them prominent. Had the eight symphony preceded the 
Wagnerian number, we believe its effect upon the. audi- 


ence would have been far more marked. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


C -~ 7 shin 
Symphony Concert. 
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‘more worthily delghtful in all 


rowan sym fare va ra 
0 


29; Joh, Bralums, variations on a heine bs 


Haydn for orchestra, op. ne y gee 
ay 


symphony in F major, op. 9 


A BOSTON rant, 


H. G. Tucker, hal at Last 
Night's Symphony Concert, 


‘ 


His Choice ‘and Skill Shown in a 


ea 


Schumann Selection, = 


Ay Ore 
My 
“ 


Berlioz, Wagner and Beethoven Fill 


Out the Programme. 


The unusually large audience which te 
tende:| the twenty-se ond symphony bei 
cert in Music Hall last evening ought 
have gone home in a hanpy frame of min 
They had been blessed with the rareg 


of a bright, clear, wholesome evening; feed 


had been presented with a fine performange 
of a tine programme, and the last strains of 
the concert had been those exquisite, u 


lifting and joy-giving numbers which com- 


pose Beethoven’s eizhth symphony. 
Can there be anything more truly and’ 
music 
than many portions of this symphony? Ik 
has rot, indeed, the gravity, the depth, t the 
emotional strength, the moral force or th 
impressive manner of some others in that 


brief but immortal round which ismade a 


by the nine symphonic works of tts autho 
but for trinsparency, sweetness, pure spiri 
buoyant gayety and reil sympatl 
it is inferior to none of chore 
One feels as if Beethoven, after 
coinpleting the seven symphonies which 


preceded it, recognizing in himself the 
power, the exaltation and the grandeur 
waich werotobe united in that supreme 
Jesult of asupreme etfort—the nint —h da 


The twenty-second concert of the Symphony anivied to pour out here unstintiugly 


Orchestra was given Saturday evening, 
following programme: H._ Berlioz, 


with the treasures of loy«cliness, grace, 
overture 


hav ness 
and intimate humanity which he had re- 
served trom his other compusitions, 


ae 
(King Lear); Rob, Schumann, Concertstuck, OD. ean all tiiat is known ol the simple sour 1S 
92; R. Wagner, Vorspiel und Liebestod (Tristan whence he derived some of ihe themes, and 


und Isolde); L. v. Beethoven, symphony in F, No. 
The concert was a ¢ impression when one is listening to, SAes our 


8; soloist, Mr. H. G. Tucker. 


of the pains and trouble be had in develop- 
ing themto his liking, vetract from: th iat 


memorable one, not from any especial novelty, perfect movements. 


but from the combined excellence of the entire 
programme, both in itself and in its rendering, 


Mr. Gericke’s orchestra were never heard t 
better advantage; the musiclanly spirit the) 


He needed no prelude and ino delay - 
help him .o a beginning: his thought aud 
his fanoy were ready with tirst notes, 
aud su ject aiter subject enters with | 
freshness, unti), in their sitions — 
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estra was excessive in numbers, it was yet attended by a large audience 
he solo part. which was rendored and one that listened well. The fact that almost 
re ty. OL percer and no one left the hall before the concert was over 
showed a general appreciation of the unity, and the 

organic wholeness of the fine programme in itself, 

anda unanimous desire neither to mar nor lose any 

ement and the trio of the third, jnto notice when the land pressvd a little of its admirable proportions. Berlios’ overture 
he without the upber strings, too he vil r upon him. He was clear in to “King Lear,” with which the concert opened, 
¥ goo. vo. | mechanism ‘and in reading, and that he was rendered with all that truth to every 
shade and contrast of expression which seemed 
the perfect complement to the wealth of brilliant 
posenas writing with which the work is festooned. | 
he piano part.of Schumann’s concertstiick, op. 
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Lay erie 
er’s admiration for Shukespeure, posed of only three numb vO sympho- 92, was performed by Mr. H. G. Tucker. We 
BetcRens Aympavay  Wila ng | mies one by Mozart and other of are just treasonable enough to confess that as 

Dehn Vanar Palicicntie cf iia | ed SeeetZ, aug Th: a heretofore, we found the moodiness of this con-— 

hg cert piece of Schumann’s to be its most impressive | 

charactertistic; and Mr. Tucker did not succeed | 

in removing this impression, notwithstanding he | 

Pee se et) me. wes : seemed fully at ease with the many trying and 
SO 6Btate, pomp, confusio A, ungrateful difficulties of the composition. Ke- 
iE age i tee deenacta sent etic 3 TE garding the technique of his perfcrmance, we 
na eee with whi t ; of Lear's must enter the complaint, yet in no carping 
OX} erience, or w what situa- mood, we trust, that his execution lacked a cer- 

» drama they. should be linked. tain roundness and fulness of tonal utterance, and 

6 #3 MAGNEss 11Ke 108 ms that there was no such individuality of finger 

Lp UBAOAS TENG UT: BT aghast. movement in the performance of runs as might 
have enhanced the effect of his legato playing. 
On the other hand, he played carefully and con- 
scientiously, with an intelligence and artistic 
conception, and with some very delicate, nice 
phrasing in many passages. The work has the 
effect of a duo between piano and orchestra, and 
in this connection Mr. Tucker is entitled to con- 
siderable credit for so er oe his share in 
the rendering, so that it was the music, and not the 
performer that conspicuously earued the atten- 
tion. In other words, he did his best and suc- 
ceeded admirably in preserving the ensemble 
spirituality of the performance. Next came the 

orspiel and Liebestod from Wagner’s ‘“‘Tristam | 
and Isolde,” and with the most brilliant specimen 
of orchestral virtuosity, as it seemed, that has 
ever been heard here. Following this selection | 
was Beethoven’s eighth symphony in F — that 
fine work which the composer would seem to 
have unjustifiably described as his little symphony 
(“kleine symphonie’”). It is not so uniformly 
gransities nor so elaborately developed as its 
mmediate predecessor in the immortal series to 
which it belongs; but it is full of power and 
elevated sentiment that are in almost constant 
juxtaposition with exquisite melonipagages. 
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‘yorts of audiences than any other move- 
ment of such type that ever was written. 
formality to the comporition and to siow 
‘tha composer understood “son monde” 
and his vusiness, fhe stra ghtiorward, half- 
‘conventional minuet, and then, with a 
‘swift return to bis originality and inde- 
‘pendene, there springs up that wonderiul 
tinale, apparently inexhaustible in wealih 


and variety. ‘he plainest, most unpiesten-— 


‘tious themes, the most splendid , and | 


-Jearned ski:) in evolution, the |'roadest and 
‘most grotesque humor and thesturd.est and 


‘strongest oi serious emphasis, the iighestof | 


wnexpected turns in single voices, and 
the most vigorous and swelling march of 
all the orchestra in harmonious union - all 
these are here, and all send forward tow- 
ard a climax, wisich is as grand and 2ood ab 


it is unusual and teiling. ‘the rendering 


Was upon the whole a very successful one; 
ot in all respects of elasticity of to. cu and 


blending cf color equal to the or bestra’s | 
best Beethoven work,anc seemingly a littie: 


esitant in bi ginning, but gaining in close- 
ess and expressiveness as it wenton, Ihe 
pecond movement aid the trio of the third, 
‘fioating along without the upper strings, 
Were especiaily good. : 
~The overture was chosen from Berlioz, 
who seems to be Mr. Gericke’s special ad- 
Mmiration after the ciassic old authors and 
the young masters of modern \ enna, vid 
Was one of these works which 1)lustrate 
that writer’s admiration for Shukespeure, 
and his inielligent sympathy with the 
great dramatist, It was the “King Lear,” 
which is perhaps the least felicitous of this 
‘Class of Berlioz’ compositions. At the outset 
ti.e imperiousness of Lear, and the gentle, 
‘plaintive aitfection of Cordelia are 


/ 


After this come. as if to waive a little | 


clearly enough indicated, as there are, 


suggestions of state, pomp, confusion 


im eontiict in the subsequent movements, | 
t 


these suggestions are general, and it is 
eet easy to guess witn what phases of Lear's 
individual experience, or with what situa- 
tions of the drama tbey should be linked. 
Such a theme as madness iike |_ear’s seems 
unsuiteu for musical illustration, fo: the 
‘deiiniteness of speech and the en orcement 
‘of action are scarcely sufiicient to give a 
‘Imaterial presentation which shall be clear 
‘and satis.ving, as the rarity of great imper- 
‘sonators of the character vovs toshow. As 
music marked with adroit eftects and poetic 
thoughts, the overture has merit, and as 
such was we.| shown. 
_. The other orenestral number was drawn 
from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde,” and 
nsisted of thab sensuous § introduc. 
tion woven from and about the “love 
‘Inotive,” rising through key after key, 


passing from instrumental group to group, | 


until the wh: le band is fivally engaged, 
‘and of that closing svene in which the hero- 
ine—her song now cast into the orchestral 
score—dies beside her lover’s dead body, 
while reminiscences and transmutations of 
the early melo''y, with ai its signiticance, 
again form chief integral parts of the 
masical whole. Mr. Gericke is always an 


aptand agreeable interpreter of W; gner;he | 
does not always give the stronger and wore | 


‘demonstrative music the sweep and rush 
that Mr. Henschel dia, the «ricer force of 
Mr. Thomas, und certrinly not Mr. Neuen- 
florft’s climorvus impetuosity; but when 
fhe timent, the deeper passion, and the 

D r fancy of. Wagner are to be shown and 
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to bow his acknowledgments. So far as 
technique, -syimpathy, whetber of cons 
ducting or playing were «oncerned, this 
perlormance was a magniticent example of 
perfection, and if the wooden wind parts 
could have been rendered “4 sweeter and 
richer instruments in the prelude the whole 
would have been umsurpassable. 

There was one solo number on the pro- 
gramime—the secaipd—und this was Schu- 
manp’s concertotuck,divided into an intro. 
duction and an “impassioned” allezro. The 
solo instrnment is. of course, the piano- 
forte, and the player chosen for ths evening 
Was that well-known and well-esteeined | 
Boston man, Mr. Hiram (GG. Tucker. The 
ensemble was not quite so nicely balanced 
~ thatof some of tl:e earlier concertos has 

een, and the orchestra was excessive in 
tone ior the solo part which was renaored 
with more nicety of perception and. 
refinement of style than insistence or | 
force. Mr. Tucker’s playing was scholarly | 
throughout, and often sensitive, and he. 
made no attempt to urge his part forward | 
into notice when the iand pressed a little 
too heavily upon him. He was clear in 
mechanism and in reading, and that he 
gave general satisiaction was evident from 
the heartiness of his recall. 

The programme for next Saturday night— 
the last but one—forebo:ies a wood solid 
eveuing’s work ior everybody. it is aoe. | 


w 


posed of only three nunibers- two synmipho- 
nies one by Mozart and the other by Her- | 
mann Goetz, and th:t tremendous y int} | 
cate set of vaiiations for orchestra by | 
Braims on a Haycin theme. 

Howarp Matcom TIcKNOorR, 
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chum Concertstiick, op. 92, the 
part ofi bei ‘taken by Mr. H.'G. Tucker. __ 
The gem of the ares 3 ormance was the 
rendering of the er selection, which was & 
truly splendid proof of the consolidarity o 
Gericke and his orchestra. @ can recal ne 
superior illustration of the conductor’s gkill a 
power united to the ready and sympathetic de- 
votion of his men, and it was gratifying to have 
the audience recall him three times with tre- 
mendous salvos of applause. - 

The last concert but one will come on Satur- 
day evening next, when symphonies by Mozart 
and Goetz andthe Brahms orchestral variations 
on the Haydn theme will constitute the pro- 
gramme. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND Boston SYMPHONY CON- 
cERT. —If the audience in Music Hall at the 
twenty-second symphony concert did not com- 
pare favorably with its predecessor, in point of 
numbers, it was yet attended by a large audience 
and one that listened well. ‘The fact that almost 
no one left the hall before the concert was over 
showec a general appreciation of the unity, and the 
organic wholeness of the fine programme in itself, 


anda unanimous desire neither to mar nor lose any | 
of its admirable proportions. Berlios’ overture | 


to *‘King Lear,” with which the concert opened, 
was rendered with all that truth to every 
shade and contrast of expression which seemed 


the perfect complement to the wealth of brilliant — 


passage writing with which the work is festooned. 
The piano part of Schumann’s concertstiick, op. 
92, was performed by Mr. H. G. Tucker. We 
are just treasonable enough to confess that as 
heretofore, we found the moodiness of this con- 
cert piece of Schumann’s to be its most impressive 
charactertistic; and Mr. Tucker did not succeed 
in removing this impression, notwithstanding he 
seemed fully at ease with the many trying and 
ungrateful difficulties of the composition. Ke- 
garding the technique of his perfcrmance, we 
must enter the complaint, yet in no carping 
mood, we trust, that his execution lacked a cer- 
tain roundness and fulness of tonal utterance, and 
that there was no such individuality of finger 
movement in the performance of runs as might 
have enhanced the effect of his legato playing. 
On the other hand, he played carefully and con- 
scientiously, with an intelligence and artistic 
conception, and with some very delicate, nice 
phrasing in many passages. ‘The work has the 
effect of a duo between piano and orchestra, and 
in this connection Mr. Tucker is entitled to con- 
siderable credit for so subordinating his share in 
the rendering, so that it was the music, and not the 
performer that conspicuously earued the atten- 
tion. in other words, he did his best and suc- 
ceeded admirably in preserving the ensemble 
spirituality of the performance. Next came the 
Vorspiel and Liebestod from Wagner’s ‘‘Tristam 
and Isolde,” and with the most brilliant specimen 
of orchestral virtuosity, as it seemed, that has 
ever been heard here. Following this selection 
was Beethoven’s eighth symphony in I — that 
fine work which the composer would seem to_ 
have unjustifiably described as his little symphony | 
(“kleine symphonie”). It is not so uniformly | 
grandiose nor so elaborately developed as its 
immediate predecessor in the immortal series to 
which it belongs; but it is full of power and 
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elevated sentiment that are in almost constant | 
juxtaposition with exquisite melodiousness. | 
—— 


| 
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6 to be felt, as is this paiticular ar-— 
Jangement, Mr. Gericke’s apprehension is | 
Anerring, and his interpretation satisiying | 

“all respects. The. _ long, _ slow | 





Boston Symphony Concert. 


| ‘The twenty-second conceri of the Boston Symphony | | | P nll 

Orchestra, at Music Hall, last night, was attended by a | #AQQStO@ AROMS” ASiebai Ma sae aa ited 
very large audience. The periormances opened with gitould be opened for him to : opera be- 
Berlioz’s “King Lear” overture, one of the Clearest,|> a os Ee oe ss here with o 
best sustained and most chaste of the composer’s works. | "™"™ SVN ne 
The glorious interpretation it had at the hands of both |wery Ordimary ChOral TOrCe 
conductor and players was but the prelude to one of the though more tempting. peu 
finest concerts this splendid orchestra has ever given.) "™ a a oN SE 
Wagner’s ‘Vorspiel und Liebestod” was read in BOSTON SYMPHONY -ORCHESTRA 


the most poetic and most brilliant manner by 
Mr. Gericke, and the beauty of the interpretation and The programme of the twenty-second concer, 
perfect performance by the artists excited a storm of; given in Music Hall last Saturday evening, was: 


enthusiasm, and deservedly, the conductor receiving! Pertioz: Overture to “King Lear.” 

three fairly-earned recalls. The whole ended with Bee-| S8ehama nn: Conzertstien. Op. 92. 

thoven’s Symphony in F No. 8. Color, style, tempi and| Werner: Vorsjie. aad Liebestod, from “Tristan.” 
character could not have been bettered. The reading} Feethoven: Sympnony No. 8, in F. 

was full of charm and the playing exquisite through- Mr. H. G. Tucker was the pianist. 


out; and listening to such a rendering, was thoroughly} The “King Lear” is one of the most. plav 
‘ ray le Te 8 : : “= . ’ OSL played of 
delightful. The soloist was Mr. H. G. Tucker, Who | Berlioz’s overtures, as it is also one ot 


laved Schumann’s Concertstiick, op. 92, a not very in- 
teresting ant rather thankless work, which was some- the finest. The grandeur of the introduc. 
what at a disadvantage in following the more melodious! tion, the beauty of the second theme of the Al. 


and brilliant Berlioz overture. Mr. Tucker, legro, the passionate intensity of feeling dis 
yraiseworthy devotion to his .. ’ “4 ensity of teeing displayed 
performed it with a pra y throughout, go far toward atoning fora certain 


task that won for him a hearty recajl. The pro- 
gramme for the next concert is Symphony D-major, No- constructive weakness in the work. It was ad- 
7, Mozart; Variations on a theme by Ifaydn, for orches- mirably played, although a little more of violence 


tra, by Fees, BBL Sy may in F, op. Hermann and impetuosity would have done somo portions 
Goeiz. Lnere W © nO 60 , ofitno harm. The beautiful and favorite selec- 
i? | ftions from “Tristan” were played in a manner 

pene rmance of Beethoven’s symphony that cai only be called wonderful; perfection of 

in F. No. 8 made the most interesting feature phrasing, finish of detail and expressiveness of per- 

ft ast even ng’s concert by the Boston sym- — formance could hard) y go farther. It called forth 

‘phony orchestra at Music Hall, and Mr. loud and repeated expressions of delight from the 
G6 . icke made one of his most notable suc- audience. If there is anything in all classic musie 
% that could safely follow the ‘‘fristan’’ excerpts 
Without suffering thereby, Beethoven's eighth 
Symphony is that thing. The little intermissiou 
that usnally precedes the symphony at these con- 
certs gave the audience time to get the key of B 
ecreer se | | : major out of their heads, so that the first F-major 
Fe Ly the closest attention from ee mie ee choral of the symphony did not sound too strange, 
~Studen and the mere music lover, she bdeau- and the whole wonderful work sounded so fresh, 
“fies of the melodious treasures of the Work gtronge and full of vitality, that it seemed to us 
a ere brought ut with delightful clear- that we had never enjoyed it more thoroughly. 
hess, — and the graceful and ever yy was adn irably played. Schumann's Cp». 
“mu. tiplying themes were made brilliantly zerist.ick for pianoforte and orchestra has 
¢ f LLV® by. the admirable playing of the been called, not inaptly; a pocket edition of his 
‘orchestra under Mr. Gericke’s baton. The concerto. Reissman, Sclinmann’s biographer. 
Gone sristiick,”’ op, 92, by Schumann, was treats it rather slightinvgly, but to us it has always 
ili it Mr. H. G. Tucker, pianist, as his seemeda very beautiful and vigorous work. The 

ok a he played the pianoforte score Wo t that can be said of itis, to our thinking, that 
He se ie’ | tur. pianoforte part lies so constantly in the me- 

_ dium register of the instrument that it is next to 
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wo K. Each 0! ‘the movements presents a 
‘never-failing source of pleasure to the lstener, — 


r ar d the symphony, as a whole, helongs to the 
‘limited list of compositions which equally 
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W. A. MOZART. SYMPILONY in D major, No. 7, op. 22. 
(Without Menuet. ) 


Adagio maestoso.—_Allegro spiritoso,— 
Andantino, Presto, 
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intelligently and gracefully. {t nas 


aa impossible to wake it sound eflective ia a large 

hall, especially as the orchestration is exceedingly 
; rich is color, Mr. Tucker played it with grea 
| earnestness and much expressive Loree, 


‘ Me fib | The next programme is: Mozart: Svniphonuy 
rh > oti h eS a No. 7, in D (without minuet). Brahms: Variations 
ne pte evening, ihe sppians®' ona theme by Haydu, op. 56. Goetz; Symphony 
this nu t ed forth was intended as a in F, op. 9. 


JOH. BRAHMS. VARIATIONS on a THEME by JoserpH HAYDN 
for ORCHESTRA, op. 56. 
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cog ition of $ ulmost faultless perform. . 
Mee tise avorture ‘by Sertiog tiadd The 224 Symphony Concert. 7" 
‘attr 3 Se nt A . : ay mme and even ‘ <rair tr , y . 
as played w th splendid « fect. The 23d Ph ig on on peti eg pleasant HERMANN GOETZ, SYMPHONY in F major, op. 9. 
-Jast. ‘bu é 0 gb meta o en tedas ! | Allegro moderato.—Intermezzo.— 
Ragrrcer prea” yr gt Adagio ma non troppo lento. 
Allegro con fuoco. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The 23d in the course of Boston Symphony © 


Concerts was given Saturday night. The pro- 
gramme was: 


—=» 


( Without Menuet,) 


T. Brahms, Variations on a Theme by Joseph 


_ Mayden for Orchestra, op. 56. 


~ Hermann Goetz. Symphony in F-major, op. 9. 


- LLL CC ttt 


The Mozart symphony is not so often played 
as either of the three greater ones, which were 
written soon after it. In the Sequence of the 
symphony as developed by Mozart it becomes a 
useful object lesson, but it contains nothing to 
indicate that its composer was at one stage or 
another, more than a clever artificer in 
this form. Probably Mozart did not Write any 
minuet, because he had up to that time written 


_ several million, more or less. and paused to note 
_ whether Papa Haydn's legacy was worth much 


any way. In following symphonies, however, 
the minuet is not wanting, which shows that it 
Was quite too pretty a feature for the elegant 
Wolfgang Amadeus to discard. The D raajor 
Syinphony avas an object lesson indeed for the 


orchestra, who played it with exceeding care, | 


and With every possible regard for the nuances: 
the violins found in it the neatest of exercises, 
The Variations by Brahms were doubtless to 
some in thé gudience a species of musieal eruel, 
—the echo of a Struomg minority handling of 
Brahms and his works aunong thé erties of the 


town occasioning a defensive attitude whenéyer | 


his name is listed at our concerts. >t the Sat- 
urday dose was a genial one for us; for certainly 


the many humorous touches and unexpected de- ! 


- vices which are everywhere spread out in the 
- Instrumentation outweigh the general serious- 


——— ner re er err eee eee 
——- ee ee a 


hess and scholarly musing which is also promi- 
nent; but what is a degree in music good tor if 
the professor sets a too easy task for his pupils? 

Goetz’ Symphony is the most enjoyable of the 
newer works heard under Mr. Gericke. We 
wonder he could keep it in reserve so long, or 
perhaps he has only recently heard of it. The 
Symphony was first played here at a Harvard 
concert in 1880. What strikes us immediately 
on hearing the work is the forcefulness and cer- 
tainty of the execution. The clutch, so to 
speak, of the first alleyro is exhilarating, it 
Strikes fire immediately. And then the ideas 
are there: the color is good, the tints harmoni- 
ous, While all is made mellow and warm by the 
predominating use of the wooden-wind and soft 
brasses. The scheme of the first movement is 
Conventional but not complex, that of the finale, 
allegro con fuoco, is more learned, but nowhere 
does the composer lose himself in the form so as 
to forget sound. The finale is splendidly orches- 


trated, a buoyant and glowing movement. Goetz 
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gio, & movement of much beauty, is 


| & lofty style, varied in its harmonic treatm én t 
' and made expressive by shifting shadows of 


tone color. In these middle movements occur 


some of the most charming orchestration : ft 


mann’s, as proud as Mendelssohn’s, as 
as Schubert’s. The performance was a sa 
tory one, albeit the oboe croaked in the 


- 


touch of the composer is as winsome fas Sel coe 


register, The first horn did nobly, as did the 
flute, while the strings, which must have de. 
lighted in so much that was original and inter-— 
esting, were, as usual, the cleyerest of the lot. 


But one concert remains to be given. For- 


phony in C major, No. 10, and Gold 
“‘*Sakuntala”’ overture. 


play the E minor concerto by Chopin, 


The 23d Symphony Concert, ee 


It did not appear’ to be exactly such a pro- 
eTamme as most Managers would pick out for 
| the penultimate concert of a series that they 
| desired to be pleasantly remembered, which Mr. 


| Gericke brought forward last eee for his 
e 


a a a ae 


(23d symphony evening. Three numbers only 
composed it, two being Symphonies, and the 


! central place, where one would expect and de. 


sire to find something light and easy for the 


| listener’s attention, was occupied by that elabor. 


ately mathematical set of variations on a Haydn. 
| theme, which Brahms studied out when he was- 


pt at the beginning of his orchestra] composi. 
| tlon. 3 : 
And yet the programme was not so heavy or 
‘dull in performance as one might have feared. 
Ihe first symphony was that short one of 
Mozart’s—his seventh in D major. opus 22— 
which omits from the usual form the minuet, 
atoning for this loss, however, very prettily by 
the fresh and grateful qualities of the other parts. 
The Brahms variations can be ignored as such 
by most listeners, just as the thematic 
\development of many parts of Wagner ig 
ignored, and a _ certain large material 
‘Satisfaction derived from the various 
effects of the instrumentation, which constantly 
Changes in color and in accent, just as one likes 
fe look into a kaleidoscope without bothering his 
ead about its geometrical and optical principles. 
Then, to conclude, there was the one symphony 
of Hermann Goetz, first given to Boston in a 
arvard concert and since keptin mind chiefly 
y the occasional quotation of its beautiful, ten- 
der and poetic intermezzo, although all the 
movements are fine in workmanship, fresh in 
thought, genuine in feeling and earnestly em- 
phatic in expression. 
in actual performance the whole programme 
roved heartily and unexceptionall welcome. 
Tho Mozart symphony, light an _ Smoothly 
owing in theme, simply constructed in develop- 
ment and in instrumentation, and youthful but 
substantial in character, was an excellent re 
ration for the Brahms variations, which Mr, 
Gericke read with such perfect perception and 
mastery of their every possibility for grace of 
shape and daintiness of color, that one quite for-— 
got the scholastic air which they. wear in cold, — 
Lae print. And the Goetz symphony, S8- 
‘ing from its decided opening, through the fan am 


and gentleness of its middle movements, to 


‘energy, Vivacity and fulness of its rapid othe % 


ay <, 
aaa) 


Mr. Gericke has elected to play Schubert’s sym- 
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that Mr. Gericke was twi recalled after the 


Brahms and much applauded during the sym- 


* Th last ag gt will have only three num- 
‘bers, are great ones—Schubert’s C major 
: - ag juinark’s “Sakuntala’’ overture, 


ny, 
and Sho in’s E minor pianoforte concerto, which 
: iuiein Aus der Ohe will play. 
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PROGRAMME. ih hod 
8 hony in D major, No. 7, op. 22..... Mozart 
gi CWitnoue menuet.) 
Adagio maestoso—Allegro spiritoso—Andan- 
tino—Presto. 
Variations on a Theme by Joseph Haydn for 


Adagio ma 
0 con fuoco. 


Once in a while the critic stands disarmed; 
bis chosen weapons of warfare are use- 
less, he is powerless to attack ; When there 
is nothing to blame he can only praise. 
Such was the case on Saturday evening, when 
one of the most interesting programmes of 
the season was played in a finished and masterly 
way that defies adverse criticism. At first sight 
two symphonies in one evening might appear to 


° p { 
give too much sameness to a programme, as in- 


deed they wouid in the ordinary course of events. 
But in this case the preponderance of the sym- 
phonic form was fully justified by the varlety of 


ideas that were presented to the listeners in this 


form, and the relative position of each symphony 
was such as to give the most prominence to its spe- 
cial merits. 

The Mozart symphony was interesting both as a 
musical curiosity and on account of its intrinsic 
value. It is one that is rarely played, being such 
an early composition of Mozart; and it is unusually 


interesting because it gives such a clear insight 


into the evolution of the symphony. The most 


| pleasing and interesting: movement was the andan- 


tino, that contained, if possible, more than the 
usual charm and grace ot Mozart, anda delightful 
natveté quite its own. Next to the andantino in 
point of merit comes the first movement, which, 
like the last, shows strongly the influence of 
Haydn. Altogether, the Symphony is a clear, 


bright, pleasing work, rather amiable than strong, — 


and well worthy an occasional hearing on our con- 
cert programmes. The scoring is one of the most 


noticeable points about the Symphony to modern | 


ears, for the composer depends almost entirely on 


the strings; clarinets and fiutes are omitted, the | 


only wood-wind being two oboes and bassoon, and 
for brass, two horns and trumpets. The perform- 
ance was careful and smooth, with sufficient fire to 
give a somewhat modern style to the Playing. On 
account of the scoring the symphony offered excel- 
Jent opportunities to the strings of the orchestra~ 
Opportunities of which they fully availed them- 
selves with excellent effect. 

If one were asked to mention the form of com- 
position in which Brahms shows particular excel- 
lence, he could not go far wrong in suggesting the 
theme with variations; one of Brahms’s most ad- 
mirable works for the piano is a series of varia- 
tions on a theme of Handel, and those on a theme 
of Haydn that were played last Saturday are in no 
way inferior. Brahms does not choosea very deep 
or elaborate theme to vary; the simpler the sub- 
ject, the better. Neither do the variations that he 
writes seem contained in or suggested by the 
theme he uses; the theme itself merely serves as a 
Starting point for his fancy, and as a central idea 
which holds his imagination in check and gives it 
an organic form, ‘This plan, which does not hold 


great a master.» character of the var 
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ations on a theme of Haydn to which we listened | 
on Saturday; a wealth, nay, an exuberance, of the 
choicest musical ideas, held together by the theme,” 


like the gems in a necklace, strung upon one cord. 


The playing of these variations was very satisfac- 


tory, both to the general audience an@'to the musi- 


cian; it was clear, intelligent and strong, even in | 


| the most involved and intricate passages, and what 

| more could be asked in playing Brahms? 

|} The second symphony of the evening was that 
in F major, by Goetz; it was played here years agb 
by the Harvard Symphony Orchestra, but in spite 


of this fact it probably impressed a majority of | 
the audience as a new work. The musical value | 


of this symphony isto a great extent concentrated 


in the first two movements, and especially in the | 
first. The adagio, while it is musicianly, and con- | 
tains much that is good, has not the freshness or 


the finale is more a simple conclusion of relatively 
small importance than an independent piece. 
Nothing could be more delightful than the first 


spontaneity of the first or second movements, and 


movement, which brings a profusion of beautiful | 


and original melodies and harmonies constantly | 
before the listener, while at the same time it ad- | 


heres to the symphonic form. It is truly a genial 
work, and, if it is not immortal], will for many years 


hold its place on our programmes. The intermezzo, 
which does duty as scherzo, is as dainty a thing as 
it could well be, a delicate intricacy of graceful 
passages, full of beauty and retinement. The 
playing of this symphony was in no way inferior 
to that of the pieces which preceded it; the only 
criticism that could be made is that once or twice 
the first clarinet and flute did not subdue their 
tone sufficiently. Next Saturday the followin 

programme will ciose the series of Symphony con- 
certs: 


Chopin 
~-.- Schubert 
o—Andante 
vivace)— 
Finale, (Allegro vivace). 
Soloist, Frl. Adele Aus Der Ohe. 


The Symphony Concert, | 
} At the twenty-third Symphony Concert at ¥ 


Goldmark 
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"Hall Saturday evening this programme was given: 
_W. A. Mozart, Symphony in D major, No. 7, op. 
; #2 (without menuet) ; Joh. Brahms, Variations on 


4 theme by Joseph Haydp for orchestra, op, 


Hermann Goetz, Symphony in F major, Oop. 9, Tt 


: | The. 
| opening symphony had many quaint, beau jful 


) Was in Some respects a peculiar programme. 


} great contrast to this firs 


_ passages, bate the Brahms variations were - 
f ork. Some of the mov 
ments were slightly m 


- chief feature of the evening’s brogramme was t. 
final symphony. it is ingeniously developed ar 
contains many ch ‘fina 
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arming passages, The finale 


ow 


(was brilliantly played, and the Impression thas. 
y * 


left op the listener’s mind was very pléns 
This programme will be played at noxt Sa 
day’s concert—the last of the series: Carl 
mark, Overture (Sakuntata) 5 I. Chopin, Cone 
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; ; | - @orrectness. would | perhaps correct | 

The Last Symphony Concert Grobe to beethoven or  Brahins the first movement is the least excalinns of THEATRES AND CONCERTS 
ap i the distance is like that between the resi- ail, butit-is undoubtedly the least inter. ay | 
a but One, Last Evening. dences of Messrs. Lazarusand Dives. Yet esting, a8 the secund and fourth would gen- BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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the same forma! principles govern the work erally be accepted as the most ag | | 
ot each. Only while the small mind was | able, followed closely in atradle. | Fhe programme for the twenty-third symphony 


limited to the few formulw which it had ‘tion by the -third. The intermezzo. 
learned, the mind of genius could not in- which, in an unusual fashion, comes , evening, was— 


The. Programme Includes Two Whole} vent for each new variation—deviation hefore the adagio instead of afier it, is’ mezart: Sym hony No. 7, in D. 


- 


+ 


eoncert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday | 


would sometimes be a better word—a new | arranged like a scherzo, in that between its Brahms: ations on a th 7 
| x h : formula, and so really make an artistic | Opening movement and the repetition of it Goetsz: Symphony in F, op. . wy Mayda, oni Oe 

« . Vint} Onles creation ‘of an academic arrangement. 1s placed a short second part, like a trio in | 
| Now ‘the value of these celebrated | its change ot key and its tempo. It is of: 25@ Mozart symphony, commonly known as the | 

Brahms variations is hair he | oxen earey delicate. y cated’ aud great Symphony without minuet, has not been given 
Si ‘only are they frequent in ires an originalty, a8 aiso 18 the adagio wiich/ here since the old Harvard Musical days. | 

And a Set of Variations, but No rb Sp forms, verges Scone caenie yes pd ty a bat, as Caan gure: been sug- It is am exceedingly brilliant and in og 
as | in the proportion of the theme } sted, the animation o ® finale— heme | 
Solo Number. mentation, in the rhythm, the accent, the an allegro conpfuoco—will make many “% R way fascinating work, displaying Mo- | 

| measure, the key, the time, but they are listeners give that the preference, The | 24*t'S wonderful sense for orchestral coloring 

also ving cee a in chops cA seb ah lng SREG TG Cok ton is _— werent, and and skill in orchestration in a way that shows that 

roceed from such adaptation of th - 2 egius Inatrank and cheerful : 

A good Italian commander, in whose pet voices, as makes that one now  Inanner, 16 soon becomes more intricate, rer rh 3 sie eka = an orchestra oa 

steamship I onve crossed the Mediterranean, | prominent which bas just been subordinate, | and as the climaxes, which are of strong ™O4eT Monopoly. ere aré no trombones, flutes 

Was wont to say that there was no dish for | and gives to the repouen of a ein a oo : | Bue ei ag A pS et penta to form them- nor clarinets in the score; oboes, bassoons, horns 

‘ > : ; } 81C Se . y " . . , 

@ company of queasy, qualmy passengers | asbect and mere Ove nent, “These varia | Something of its individuality andecast, 204 Fompets being the only wind instraments 
better than the olla podr ido of his native | tions, then, while they may perplex and pos- | not unlike other ensembiesin the genera} adn yet, with these simple means, which seem tq 
Genoa, with its forty-nine repiace D yt for | siply ne the Fy beet ber he sari pi fata | ren see enetS a“ all os «yng Pe ab pideeln ms 60 sapericdgage 2) Mozart knew how to invest 

icle in it did not suit a fastidious | schooling and Knowledge, trie | | enjoy tracing the themes kis work with a richness, variety and brilli 

hos tance dgtalim ther | out the plansof their development, will | and theiraccompaniments through the pro- orchestral colorin h al t ha petennay 
Stomach, surely there must be some OF still give great and genuine pleasure of the || gressions that the author arranges for E Oey vonee SUIpAMES UE Mae 
‘One therein which would be just the thing. | ¢.) nd nerves to whoever resigns himseif them. | ef the modern kings of orchestration, Indeed, 
~ I could not help thinking of this, remote, | ¢o the tiow of she sap wee caeeity i oe he es ot the Miptmr ah yo was fine | Sreat as the conquests are that have been made in 
‘ as it may seem, | orcare. Certainly this will be e case | SSPouen out the ovening, and | shouid only ‘this field since his day, the art of i % 
‘ridiculous, and irrelevant y seerg | arhenever they aro played as Mr. Gericke | take an excepiton—or perhaps Fac vivtncde frente f sale aiake a nck rt of producing cer 
-which Mr. Gericke had prepared for his not like a work of the intellect, but of the | the second violin near the end of the tirst him. Nothing in modern orchestration equals the 
Jast evening’s symphony concert, th® | fancy, preserving the firm progress of each | movement of the Mozart symphony, which 3 peculiar brilliancy of Mozart’s trumpets and ket- 
‘twenty-third, and therefore, the last but | one, yet allowing it such elasticity of step seemed unduly loud and hard. The au- tledrums; the luscious sweetness of tone that he 


| ‘ a and such grace of bearing as made its | dience was not very large, and the perforin- ‘nati ; 
one of his sixth season. For there at the passaze poetic and not dogmatic. The | ance, although spun out in time by a got from a combination of oboes and horns is.also 


top: was @ symphony to suit the people} Contrasts of tone-color were beautifully _ couple of Clara Morris-ish waits, ended at ,S0mething that has become wellnigh obsolete. 
who like to begin with that, white i “oe marked, and the changes from those move- | abdout 9.20, soeven they who usually hurry ‘Apart from the magnificent scoring, this sympho- 
d, just where the people, WhO] i aits in which the string tone predom- home to bed during the symphony, stayed ny is a wonderful work. The first and last move- 


ba . 
prefor to have a good bit of ex- ated to such as the sixth and eighth—I | though. 
pectation before their realizations think | kept my count aright—in which |, For the last concert a striking programme D's ave a chivalric, martial splendor and vigor 


respectively the horn swells and sweeps is promised, Goldmark’s brilliant “sakun- that make them singularly imposing and 
along with the theme and the murmuring _ tala’ overture, Chopin’s © minor concerto, |exciting. The siow movement is a gem of expres- | 
bassoon rolls along He the pemseoweren’ oF dlink 9 halla a Der ee ae Schu- sive beauty. <The Brahms variations grow upon | 
* : ‘eam, We : 12jor Symphony, i : , 
a mysteriously tinted stream, were as easily ympiony at 18 good one with repeated hearings. Tous they seem in | 
| 
| 


~ —-. 


«< 
- 


as truly and forcibly made, The number enough for anybody. 
was immensely enjoyed, and Mr. Gericke HowaARD MALCOLM Ticknor, ©€Very way asuperb work, full of genial inspira- 


was recalled at its copclusion, as he richly | "y a tion, and there were many in the audience last 
deserved to be, Tl tw af Vv .20-Y Saturday evening who appeared to be of our way 


3 to neglect the symphonies, the | 
seventy a Mozart, which, as it number in- The twenty-third aud last but one of thd | °f thinking. We heard a certain musician Say, 
dicates, must fa}l among the earlier of the | Season’s concerts by the Boston Symphony ter the concert: ‘Well, we shall all live to see 


| forty-one—indeed among the earlier of all orchesira was given 2 », |Brahmsencored yet!’’¥ The Goetz symphony i: 
t tween the for a less extended orchestra than the mo¢- | | a usic Hall last evening, with a saa g 2 £ after a long | | 
f a top-and- | 6.1, one, apd shows its simplicity in the Programme consisting of the spmphony in “me i oe ete ee eens By still remember 
|| great use made of someot the wooden | D major No. 7, op. 22 by Mozart; variations t mpression it made when it was first 
| wind, the smail use made of the brass, aud | py Brah Ate! ’ given here; we think it was played at two consec- 
in the Conventionality of the endings to the ms upon Haydn’s theme for orches- | wtive concerts of the Harvard Musical Associatio 
} movements. The movement which it om)ts tra, Op. 66, and the symphony in F major, op. |and the Intermezzo narrowly escaped becomanen 


is the minuet, and its general spirit is calm, 9 
cool and almost ingenuous, although it has » by Hermann Goetz, The Mozartsymphony | stock piece. The work has lost nothing by lying 


ean gs moments of energy and emphasis. Was given without the minuet, and its melodi- | fallow for something over a decade, and sounds 
The andantino somehow calls to mind— ous Characteristics were brought out with ad- | very fresh and brilliant now. It verges, at mo- | 


al devel- tics but not in form—Gluck’s , 
Sena? ns “the presto which forms the mirable skul by Mr. Gericke, the work suffer. | ments, perhaps, a little too closely on the operatic, | 


- 4 : i tinale has its sageeuone re ¥Oe carn nes of ha only by the inability of the oboe player / and parts of the first and third movements are not | 
accel Gllhatglide “Don Giovanni,” particularly of Buch por- o Meet the demands made upon thatinstru- |W20lly clear; but it is the work of a man 
chestral composi tions as are instinct with the characteristics ment in the score. The Brahms Variations }8! ‘tly musical perceptions and of not 


‘timation, when he set lLimsel Leporello. Theandantinodepends largely | Bape st: 
ing vhis famous set of variauons ona theme | £5, ics eifect upon the oboe, wh.ch leads the Mlustrate the fullest possibilities of using an |® ‘ttle inspiration, and iis far too good 


4 a ved from Haydn. thonght in many important places, and it orchestr / to be ranked as mere Kapellmeistermusik. 
“Yet ‘was to be regretted. last evening that the 80 8s to completely cover thé: lane mntermezzo is a brilliant. of the flest * fam 


Yet Te oue . , be momreatas sien Gu f, thiacoF- identity of the composer’s idea, and, after the in 
fe deeb d cae tr aYOr or ti pre gentler aihswess | beautiful theme had been played as Haydn ang hohe ot ed se Me rome Aan etn 
Biss: laa gala | in | designed it to be, the interest of the listener Goldmark, overture, “Sakuntala”’; Chopin pide 
ibe, ahd ‘ became simply curiosity vo hear how uulike |certo No. 1,in E minor; Schubert, symphony No 
original the Variations could make the [9, in C. Fri. Adéle Aus der Ohe will be the pianist. 
| ".hemé appear, The Goetz symphony 1s chiefly. 
interesting on aecount of its intermezzo (or 
Scherzo) and adagio movements, both of 
which were given with charming effect. The 
last concert of the season will be given next | 
Saturday evening, when Fri. Adele Aus der 


Ohe, pianist, will be the soloist. The 

eo will be: Overture (“Sakuntala’’), Earl 

‘ninorF. ‘chooim ‘and die ayaysuony 1s G 
’ vd S 

Major, Fr. Schubert. soncntinctund wat, 
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‘Tue TweNty-THIRD Boston SympHony Con-|| Boston Symphony Concert. 
CERT. —It is not to be wondered at that the an-, The twenty-third concert of the Boston Symphony 
nouncement for the twenty-third symphony con- |, Orchestra at Music Hall last night was fairly well at. 


tended. The performances opened with Mozart’s’sym. 
cert had an appreciable effect upon the size of the shaae th TD), < 0. 7 (Breltkopf and Haertel) a By ~ 


audience, for not only were two symphonies— | tio “has been rarely heard here, but thou 
gh not one of 
namely, Mozart’s in D, op. 7, No. 22, and Goetz’s | the master’s best, still worth hearing, if only for the 
in F-major, > 9—and the Brahms variations | fiery finale. It was finely played, the strings having 
to a theme by Haydn, op. 56, performed, but the | had excellent opporiunity throughout to show their 
‘concert was without a soloist. Seldom has the }| mettle, and taking full advantage of it. The first oboe 


was not at his best, the extreme high notes cajled for 
musical appreciation of a representative Boon throughout making greater demands upon his tones 


audience been submitted to a severer test, and yet th 2 

; an he was able to fill satisfactorily. The symphony 
it cannot be claimed that the programme aoe was followed by Brahme’s dreary variations. on a 
deficient in point of contrast, for a better arranged | theme by Haydn, op. 56. The polyphonic gruesome. 
repertoire has not been presented at the sympho- | ness of most of these variations, and their dry me. 
ny concerts thisseason. The Mozart symphony } chanical style generally, were not particularly interest. 


has not been performed here for a number of | ing or inspiriting. They are in the dryest and most de. 
liberate vein of the composer, and display his 
years, notwithstanding it sounded quite familiar, rare pedantry in its highest development: but 


and with all its abundant instrumentation s0/| )., 

} y are as tiresome as they are ingenious. They were 
rich and perfect, it even sounded modern. Mo- carefully and clearly played, but not in the best style of 
zart, if not actually credited by modern wise-| the orchestra. The concert ended with Goetz’s sympho- 
acres with belonging to the stiff and conventional | ny in F, which had not been heard here for some years. 
school of the past, is yet too often slighted as | It is a masterly work, full of beauty and power, and 


ize for admir- | though sometimes over-scored to an almost confusing 
Saamee 2 Were peconeery tp; apologiCn Oe . degree, is constantly interesting in the hearing. The 


ing his works; and yet how nobly do his sym- finale is the clearest movement, and its brilliance 

, y and fire 
phonies hold their own, gd meating in fact some are almost exciting. The work was splendidly played 
of the most serious music of to-day, and exert- throughout, the highly original, charming, and exceed. 
ing about the only potent influence that tends to | ingly difficult intermezzo in particular, the wind instru- 
prevent the music of the future from becoming “ments doing here some of their best work of the sea- 
without form and void. Regarding the Brahms son. The finale was given with immense dash, the 
variations upon a theme of Haydn, we own to Strings covering themselves with honor. The pro. 


ramwe for the next and last convert of the series is: 
having found them far more genial than we had, verture, “Sakuntala,” Goldmark; Concerto for piavo 


anticipated. The work as a whole impressed us ; ;), E-minor, Chopin; and Schubert's Symphony in C. 


SEASON 1586-87. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


WILL CONFER A 


EMENT OF THE SYMPHONY. 


3 


AXIY. CONCERE. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26TH, AT 5, ae 


Mov 


as a spirited, large and massive composition, | The soloist will be Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. ¢,.. 
richly orchestrated, purely musical and classic ithe 
in the full and exact sense; the best of its kind. 
The theme acquires strength in the use that is 
made of it, and undergoes a wide variety of har-. 
monic and contrapuntal changes, but far less mel- 
odic and rhythmical changes than might natur- 
ally have been expected from Brahms. In his 
treatment of the genial and prolific theme of 
Brahms’ his aim seems to have been, and the re- 
sult actually attained is, a mystery of handling, in 
the creation of a well rounded and homogeneous 
total, symmetrical in every part and the perfect 
type of a scholarly design. The Goetz sympho- | 
ny, coming after so much solid matter, did seem 
too much, but it is a broad, musician-like and 
earnest work, the composer’s affinities, however, 
seeming to fluctuate between Raff and Rubin- 
stein in a manner that prevents one from detect- 
ing in any oneof the four long movements any 
spark of new and individual genius. The pro- 
gramme, with all its difficulties, was bravely mas- 
tered by the orchestra, and held the interest of 


the audience totheend. = Hymne Jonny 


CONCERT at 2.46 


THE 
THIRD 


OF 


THE 


PROGRAMME. 


CARL GOLDMARK., OVERTURE, (Sakuntala.) 


F. CHOPIN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E minor, op. 11. 
Allegro maestoso.— 
ROMANCE, Larghetto.— 
Rondo vivace.— 


THE CLOSE 


HALL AFTER 


UNTIL 


THE 
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FR. SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY in C major. 
Andante; Allegro ma non troppo.— 
Andante con moto.—Scherzo (allegro vivace).— 
Finale, (Allegro vivace). 


BY LEAVING 


UNABLE TO REMAIN 


FAVOR 


SOLOIST: 


THOSE 


FRL. ADELE AUS DER OHE. 
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SEASON 1887-88. 
WILL BE GIVEN ON 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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Last Symphony Conce ‘t, Adele | | , 

| le Ohe Pi: ist earnest or gained equal 

: Aus der le, Pianist, String and brass divisions. 
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asked, the pic- 
rying all before . 
igering loveliness, — 

aut in its unity or compactness, was per-_ 
| The twenty-fourth and last concert of the formed in a&@ manner which forces one to ace 
| Season by the Boston Symphony Orchestra Was | knowledge anew Mr. Gerick’s great qualities: 
i given Saturday evenine, The programme } as a conductor. There were a few timid people 
was: Who did not hear the final ovement, and they 
| Carl Goldniark, Overture (Sakuntalie), | efi lost what can never be made up to them. It 
See ces cue ei So enone in EF malinor; op, , Was splendid and masterly. At the elese of the 
FE. Schubert, Symphony in ( major, No. 10 ' concert the audience applauded long and loudly, 
The utmost capacity of the hal) WAS tested by | 4 courtesy which Mr. Gericke acknowledged in 
| the audiences at both conoeys aad rehearsal, | his most courtly way. It was fully deserved, 
_ hundreds being unable. i SCCure even standing | for it was a recognition of qualities Which have 
-reom. For this fing flattery Mr. Goricke may | brought the orchestra toa first position in the 
take LUiYa Hiseit two thirds, and Fraulein Adele | mand, ane poston 8 prep oF Renee - ine der. 
Aus dev Ohe, who played the concerto, one ; PAartment of ‘na*rumental music. yee 
i third. The Programme was a disappointment rabe yes 15 —_ paket att — prodigy waer 
to-many wi had hoped Mr. Gericke ld) , 4 a pupil of hullak, She went to Liszt when 12 
wey Wao hi udbeeg. ay yt ACTER Woule Hot t years old, and after a seven years’ pupilage 

| mt yc _ hack ae; We . major Symphony ol ‘ame before the world a great player. She has 
_ SCAT NET, FO praperly celebrite the termination been in the country only since November, aad 
of his third Season a$ conductor of the orches- one of her previous performances was the Liszt 
Ua, how in its sixth year, There were oe 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


concerto at Cambridge a few weeks since, which. 
f! evidences of Gerickania about the concert Which | we were privileged to hear. Her playing of the 
conclusively show the nature of the fabric of au- Chopin concerto possessed the highest imagina-| 
- tocracy in which our Vieunese conductor is en- | tive qualities, joined to a technique which places” 
veloped, and his bravado—a milder word, if it | her as virtuoso alongside Rubinstein, Von Bulow 
«Suited, would be independence—in flaunting it } and Kssipofl, while as an interpretation Te: 
before the public which helps pay his Salary, } showed het to be signally sensitive to the finest 
| And towards Which he has Obligations, wut most subtle thought of her composer, The 
: lor certain executions had taken place the past romance (/aryhetio) was not only exceedingly 
| Week in the orchestra, the first clarined and | sxilful in its dynamic expression, but was per- 
lirst oboe players having been killed outright, } fectly heautiful as music. The quality of Fr, 
While a new cernet player replaced Mr. Shue- | Aus der Ohe’s touch is as pellucid as erystal, yet 
| bruk, who Withdrew voluntarily, Now, we do | she reaches the extremes of foree with equally 
| Hot question Mr. Gericke’s right to select his Own } CONUNanding results: her forte ight be called 
| Players ; it is, in one Way, mone Of che public’s | heroic, her piunissina is itdible, yet almost 
business if he imports new men by every | without motion, and between these she graduates 
! Steamer, desiring to make his orchestra the | tone with “ swiftness and freedom which is” 
better thereby, and he is the best judge of what / but little short of magical. Her manner at the . 
he Wants; but such changes as occurred the past ' pianoforte is animated and she has ho manner- 
week jin the wooden-wind division, when but { isis; genius, if she have it, is nat With her a 
ONE Concert remained to be given, cannot be | physical quality. She lacks, too, that vagary of » 
. Justified by any high motive; they are neither | some Seniuses—playing Wrong notes ; she played | 
— «*~politic nov fair. More than this, they indicate the concerto With perfect decuracy, and while 
Mr. Gericke’s Willingness to sacrifice the whole | the Style in its larger outlines was seen to “ba. ) 
effect of one programme, and that the most im- masterly this was accomplished with no shirking 
bertaut of the series; for, howevey mimirable || of the lesser things. She read the last move-— 
the new players might prove, they could not, : ment with largeness of manner and executed 
under the circumstances, but depreciate the 1 with the  greates| CRAG. |. eae ensenrble 
-scuible. A conductor who allows himself such j With orchestra was tdmirable, though it 
vagaries is the possessor of mental phenomena . orchestra could equal her pianissimos, the effect 
that should be inquired into, But the new | of which was partially lost in the big Musie 
oboe and clarinet players did not demonstrate | Hall, After each movement she was applauded 
“HY Superior ability ; the clarinetist has neither |} /0r many seconds, a le times recalled: at the, 
the tone nor is he the artist that Mr. Strasser ig, 1 end of 9 sek Ratio Reg Pecks 
th : sain’ 12% . i} Siven on Saturday ev u, 
tinge My Sowerer, Uhely to si a glat i, on, Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, 





Pe a Sr Mn) RRC age a. a ae ee scars a 
ke A aes ee ats nial fehygers oo Og ni | Up be om EY 2 hy r aise cans WA rue, dapat ltl ‘zs os rit 1 .z } 
24 w ian Paige densa tered tate ameter ess GAY PB AEB PE ilies LEN es RE et ee eee 
Total of 74 works strictly orchestral (a | T Piast abe Had beat TE Ga EAS thomas 
Bpsody for planoforte and orchestra being | OVW UO scasions gave ® variety to thee 
en Te Sere UR OROERSOONI -  Or MaK OaHitke'h eesbud bekeon ‘@hich has 
ing Liézt and the Vienna meén of the present for | pied. Reratd 
S et Me Gericke stands sponsor five by | not accompanied the one now ended. gard- 
MOM JVir. (sr ; Be ig} . ‘ 
oma’ ia Bohemian (Dyorik), two b ing the playing of the orchestra we could have | 
srench, three by Bohemian ga Tags Lye y . written one week ago in less qualified praise | 
Reandinayian (Giade),one by ngs sae ema | than we can today; for the recent changes | 
mie), and four by niger aR a among the wooden-wind have put the band out : 
, 2 ae 5 is ° Ss 
Oe Scheer fete (one re- of focus, and while we have rt pasos age de- : 
beethoy as itech Os | ill j be improved, at pres- | 
peated) ; Schubert, Brahms, Haydn, Mendels- | partment will in the end Pp Eat 


‘sohn and Mozart, aie se ese cage | "haiti oo tas toes writing a week since, | 
Go tz; Chadwick, . iin ness ms ile ae we could have said that the orchestra wasina | 
each. Peeren Of the ts nae er et cats sa . | more advanced state than at any time before, | 
‘They were: - Symphonies—Brahms, in rage aaa tind mitadinde Have oboe wet batter tnity in 
‘Phadwick, in B-flat (new) ; urockuer, mM ht | the wooden-wind division to place it in the van 
“major, ures 3 evoree, ees Me ois 1a of any in this country; that the technique of 
eres eruneraer, ‘6 sons M a8 * > | the strings was marvellous; that the new horn- 
i A-major; Foote, ‘In the- oun _— - player was an acquisition; that all the changes 
eee neous Hi H. Huss,” Rhap- made at the beginning of the season had been 
improvements, Our opinion today modifies the 
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powers vested in Mr. Gericke, As a programme- 
;} maker he is a failure; he is not by nature or 
' acquirement large enough to rightly estimate 
| and hold the trust which the founder of the 


yer ee ° $ 1 a > ~ } ; . 
Mott], Fantasie in F minor; Bach-Bachrich, orchestra rests with him, and he needs, to bor- 


“Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte for strings. The 
Pde aha se pet . of * - “1 7 , : . 
Sumeereereuons of pure eccentricity devel | Besides, he is distinctively un-American. 


ye 


As a 


O e iduring the season were the performance | conductor he is without a peer in the country; | 


/ 


0 an cdagio from a Mozart quintet by all the | he has raised the Boston orchestra to the very 


‘Pianists, Julia Rive-King, Carl Faeleon, Rafael | @ ie sabi 
Jo efly, Adele Margulies, Fanny Bloomfield, | him at any other po 
°H.G. Tucker, Adele Aus der Ohe. Violinists, 

‘Franz Kneisel, C. M. Loeffler, Timothee Adam- 

“Owski, Maud Powell. Instrumentalists, Fritz | 

‘Giese, cello; E. M. Heindl, Heinrich Schuecker | 

ite and harp duet). Vocalists, Lilli Leh- | 
Qnann, Emily Winant, Mme. Fursch-Madi, | 
‘Emma Juch, D. M. Babcock. Gertrude Frank- | 
Vin, Mary H. How, George J. Parker, Jacob | 
Benzing, and J. A. Libby sang the quintet “Cosi | 
fan: mtti,”? from Mozart’s ‘‘Figaro,’’ and, omit- | 
Wing Mr. Libby, Brahms’s Liebeslieder (first 
set). No novelties were brought forward by | 
‘any of the soloists. 

. Drawing conclusions from facts the record 
lows a greater catholicity in thechoice of pro- 
@mmes than distinguished either of Mr. Ger- 

6's previous seasons. This did nor seem a 
ible result while the concerts were progress- 
@, because of the faulty juxtaposition of 
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| more nearly accomplished were only modified | 


row aterm from primary sources, a guardian. . 


| Strix 83, aan. he << epeangeeeg auione Snvany ' highest standard, and we Should grieve for it. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The twenty-fourth and last symphony concert | 


ef the season was given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, the programme being: 

Goldmark: | erture, *‘ ” : 

i ; takcos No. tin Waie. -11. 
Schubert: Symphony No. 9, in € major. 

Miss Adéle aus der Ohe was the pianist. _ 

The hall was thronged as one seldom sees it, 
except sometimes on ‘Elijah’ or ‘Messiah’ 
nights, all available standing-room being taken 
and the steps on each side of the stage filled with 
listeners. Mr. Gericke had the heartiest 
of receptions as he stepped up to his 
desk, and, when the concert was over, 
was twice recalled amid enthusiastic plaudits. 
Adieu, and au revoir! The “Sakuntala” was su- 
perbly played, but, although the work gains un- 
questionably by being taken at a correct tempo— 
Mr, Gericke has it direct from the composer him- 
self—and is purged of muth of that flaccid senti- 
mentality which was imparted to it by the slower 
tempo of previous conductors here, it still strikes 
one as a rather superficial composition, not of the 
most inspiring sort. The great Schubert sSympho- 
ny was, in the main, admirably played, although, 
if report is to be credited, it did not go quite so 
well as on Friday afternoon. The Finale 
went superbly, but the first two move- 
ments were taken, as it seemed to us, 
a trifle too slow, and suunded a little heavy and 
dragging. The new oboe and clarinet did not by 
aby means cover themselves with glory in the 


Andante, and played pretty well out of tune in | 


places where they were very prominent, Still, in 
spite of these drawbacks, the performance was in 
general a highly finished one; and the little heavi- 
ness in the first two movements may have been 
attributable to the fact that both conductor and 
orchestra were well-nigh tired out. The work they 
have had to do during the last few weeks has been 
severe indeed. 

Miss dus der. Ohe made a positively 
tremendous impression with the Chopin 
concerto; she is, indeed, a pianist like 
few, and may be ranked with those exceedingly 
rare birds who have not only been pupils of Liszt, 
but have really learnt something from him. She 
came here unheralded by managerial puffing, al- 
though the enthusiastic accounts of her playing 
im Cambridge a few weeks ago, circulated by 
those who had the luck to hear her on that occa- 
Sion, lead one to expect great things of her. And, 
taking unbridled enthusiasm for what it is worth 
noone could have been disappointed in her last 
Saturday evening. She has many points that qual- 
ify her to stand in the first rank asa pianist; her 
technique is in every way so magnificent, that, in 
this respect, she may fairly be regarded as 
belonging to the hors concours class. She has the 
ideal pianist’s Strength,§that strength which 
comes from avoirdupois weight, secoaded by 
finely developed muscle, to a higher degree than 
‘lw woman we haye yet heard here; not that 
mere nervous strength which all but shatters a 
Pianoforte, but that commanding physical power 
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< Know; on the physical side she leaves nothins i 
to be desired. On the higher, musical side, 
too, she has much that is fine and noble, 
She has the rare virtue—exceedingly rare 
today in pianists of either ‘sex—of not 

_ being over-fond of her own fingers; merely 
“getting over the key-board at the rate of so many 
notes per second seems to have no fascination for 
her. One feels that she makes brilliancy of execu- 

, tion subservient to the musical idea, and leaves 
the most tempting opportunities for the display of 
mere agility unheeded. She phrases musically, 
and shows immense power of carrying through 
Jong climaxes with unflagging energy and ever- 
growing brilliancy of effect. She plays, too, with | 

, genuine warmth of sentiment, and although her 

conception of the music at times shows | 

' marks of immaturity, she errs less on the 

side of mere sentimentalism than almost | 
any woman we ever heard play. True, she has | 
one of the besetting failings of her sex: she seems | 
to think only of what she herself is playing. She | 

| played the pianoforte part as if it were a solo in 
the fullest sense of the term, and gave little evi- 

_ dence of any consiousness that it was but a factor, 
if the principal one, in an ensemble composition, 

| No orchestra under heaven could have accom, | 
panied her so asto allow of some of her pianis- | 
simo passages being audible. If we impute this | 
absorption in her own part to her sex, 
rather than to her youth, it is because we 
have never heard any woman play ‘other- 
wise. When the great pianists — Rubinstein 
or Biilow—play a concerto, one feels as if they 
_ were playing the whole thing, pianoforte, orches- 
tra and all; but their fair sister artists—take the 
whole list, Alide Topp, Mehlig, Krébs, Madeline 
| Schiller, Essipoff—do not seem to know that there 

, i8 an orchestra there. Like most of the modern | 

School, Miss aus der Ohe is fond of sharp con- 4 

trasts, and is inclined to drag out an expressive | 

. phrase a thought too tenderly; at times, too, she 
_ gives undue prominence to unimportant accompa-- 
hying chord passages in the left hand in a way 
| that tends to distract the ear from the important. 
melody in the rigkt. But these are fashion-_ 
(able mannerisms which do not belong peculiarly 
to her; they are reflections of striking effects pro- 
duced in isolated instances by very great artists, 
which these same great artists have recourse to 
only. semi-occasionally, bat which too often form 
@ large portion of the stock in trade of their fol-. 
lowers and imitators. Yet, be it said to Miss aus 
der Ohe’s praise, that inartistic exaggeration in- 
matters of expression is far less frequent in her 
playing than in that of most pianists of he sex. 
More than once were we refreshed by hearing her 

|play naturally, simply and musically pas. 

| Sages which we have too often heard tor- 

; tured out of all semblance to their true estate. 
If she have her mannerisms, she keeps them with- 
in respectable bounds. Natural simplicity of 

| Style in pianoforte playing is so rare nowadays, so 
out of fashion, that one is fain to greet any ap- 
proach to it asa welcome boon; and, compared 
with the affected graces and stencil-plate manner- 
18mm8 Of Some contemporary players, Miss aus der 

Ohe’s style is very simple and natural indeed, | 

while the masterly ease, fire, grace and magnet. _ 

ism of her playing place her on a pinnacle which 
ony ane few elect. among pianists eam hope to. 
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Boston. - 
Boston, March 27. 
eg HE twenty-fourth and last symphony concert of the season 
took place last evening in Music Hall, with the following program : 
Overture ("" Sakunt@la’’.).....ccossorssssoees ve eeceeceesssescarl Goldmark 


Concerto for pianoforte in E minor, op. 11... .... a Mapp eeeceve- eee PF. Chopin 
Fr. Schubert 


Symphony in C major . ; 
Soloist, Miss Adele Aus de 


Owing to my Westerntrip I was unable to send you an account of the con- 
certs immediately preceding the above and am sorry to say have not even the 
programs at hand, although I intended to send these, at least. 

Goldmark’s ** Sakuntala”’ always appears to me as a work which is very 
much overrated, or else I have yet to discover the beauties others pretend to 
see init. With so splendid a subject as this Hindoo drama, one would natur- 
ally expect some of the richness and warmth of coloring in the music which | 
would transport the fancy to the glowing pictures of the Orient unrolled in 
the poem. But itis in vainone looks for anything of this kind. Neither the 


themes nor their treatment are above the ordinary and the orchestration is | 


quite in the common style. 


Miss Aus der Ohe met with what can be called a very flattering success at | 
How much of this was due to her pleasing 


this, her first appearance here. 


appearance and pleasant manners or tothe merits of her performance it is | 
difficult to say, although I am inclined to think the former had more to do | 


with it than the latter. 
York papers spoke of the young artist, I must confess 1 was somewhat dis- 


appointed on hearing her for the first time myself, having expected more, | 


| 


After the glowing terms of praise in which the New 


That she is full of talent there can be no doubt, but it certainly is not yet 
fully developed. She has a firm and very musical touch, a good technic 
and considerable warmth and enthusiasm, although the latter is not always | 
well regulated, leading her frequently into errors, such as, for instance, 
wrong accentuations, which are, strictly speaking, inartistic. 

A bad habit of hers is that of often giving undue prominence to the left 
hand, especially in accompanying figures to melodies in the right hand. 
This is a serious fault in interpreting Chopin. With him all the expression 
must be put into the melody itself, while the accompaniment is subdued, 


| 


having rarely any contrapuntal independence of its own, and consisting | 


mostly of nothing but the mere harmony in broken or sustained chords. It is 

| like in Italian opera, where ‘all the musical interest centres in the melody of 
| the singer, the accompaniment being of secondary importance, and its being 
| played exfresstvo would be very much out of place. ‘This, at least, was 
| Liszt’s idea of playing Chopin. I often heard him say to this or that pupil 
when playing something by this composer: ‘* The left hand is too loud, far 
too loud ; more dreamy, more etherea].’’ However, what is meat for one is 
poison for another, and I therefore should like to hear the talented young 
lady in a recital of works by different composers, which would enable me to 

form a more just estimate of what she can and what she cannot do. 

The grand Schubert symphony was finely interpreted and played, although 
to my taste the first movement was taken somewhat too slowly, thus losing 
some of its inherent manliness and vigor. ‘The opening concert for next sea- 


son, with Mr, Gericke as conductor, is announced for October 15. 
Louis MAAs, 
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Brilfiant Ending of the Sixth 
Boston Orchestra Season. 


Said Lord Ipsden to his sw | 
eetheart, Lad 
nh ara, alter Christie Jnicinblina cacoucds 
ne to history, as set down in Oharles 
eade’s novel—had rescued young Gatry 
o nargllldadat.. “Yes, dearest; you have 
‘2 Something great done at 
woman, too!” ee 
Such, in substance, was what everbody in 
the enormous audience which Just evening 
attended the closing concert of this sixth 
season of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
said to his neighbor, and such was the sen- 
timent of the tremendous applause which 
me Ka again, until tive times, recalled 
® piatiorm the new piani 
vhs ly pianist, Miss Aus 
This young lady—for young and pretty 
She is, seemingly about 25—made her ‘ 
American debut in New York not long ago, - 


/| and has since then been extending her 


aequaintance ainong a few of th 
important audiences of the ee, Like 
Professor Baermann, she came quietly, : 
with no advance notices and no stimulants 
to public curiosity; indeed, the rumor vhat 
She hud been a favorite pupil of Listz was 


rather against her than 
have been so man 
Liszt! But -- again 
a the great 
of the 1 think 
ners | eee ed 
a a 
pow en. anew gift andafresh art Gare 4 
fore them, while, when the end did at last 
on a great triumph came with it.and—ag . 
® phase runs—came to stay. For wher 
ever sle has since appeared ~» common en- 
thusiasi has at once seized upon the critig 
and the jayman, the audience, the con. 
ductor and the accompanying orchestra, 
and the verdict of cool subsequent retied- 
pon poll apy sg dng sone - ch 
s cedin the heat o 
] Pay re ar pg P vie ee nay 
Ais us der Ohe made her Boston 
in 4 work which is favorable to a Ped bg 
In that ibis sojull of beauty, of poetry, Of 
grace, of zlowing aud brifliant light, o 
stirring cheney apd of agreeably apnealin 
Chopin’s EK minor concerto, B 
while the compos. r has done s» much that 
& fOoU @xecutant and a considerate musi- 
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. Know.who can be ranked on any thins 


equal plane with her—provide: hatin 
other suthors she can minwiaer teed if at 
the same technical and artistic level which 
she attained last evening, and that with 
Hite appara onare of mindof mechan. 
. certa wit any vious 
tatizne OF re.axation, monk. ee OP we 
rtechnique appears to be matured in. 
all respects, but is eapecintly omminenetee 
its clearness and for the quality of its tone 
Strength, particularly that strength which | 
creates lou‘ness and makes a full cho: 
sound as if a trip-nammer strack it out, 
seems to be not so difficult of acquisition, 
and is often observed when one be th 
it was bought ty the sacritice of 
ness, of elasticity and sweetness, but } 
Aus der Ohe gets the power she needs with. 
out the struggle, the biow and the R 
and she seemed as littie weary at the end 
of her very long and arduous task as at ite 
beginning. She era ps the passages which 
need force with the directness and frame, 
ness of a man, yet she does not 
deliver’ them manishly, but with . 
firmness of a vigorous. trae womanhe 
Her facility is extraordinary, not so much 
on its own sole account—for dexterity and 
velocity are sometimes seen highly davele 
oped even in young players—as because it ig 
united with perfect purity and clearness. 
Her fingers appear as all equal, and conse. 
quently her running passages and above-all 
her chromatics, are as clear as crystal, and 
each tone is the perfect mate of its fellow, 
t 


quisite finessa 

ud representative va oh 

may be, it is not possible to determi ig bees 

this single hearing, particularly ag ees a 

a work no deeper in spirit that this con- 

certo, Sentiment, tenderness, earnestness, 

emphasis, ardor and ele:ance it has, 

together with a tusteful and va. 
rious ftloridity in its phrasing; — 


Jit is not profound, pathetic, grave, 


pressive hor diminant, . 

While it may serve as a vaehee va 

many qualities of vi tuosity and of art. it 
is not enough to fully estimate an artist by, 
So one must wait to hear Miss Aus der Ohe 
in Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelsgolin 
Schumann before pronouncing her 
great and rare, althouzh he may hopeftr 
expect to tindherso. It may be added that 
She bears herself with modest equanimity, 
Which still suggesis a soun elf-confi- 
dence; that she does not co 
with her audience, ut attends to 
her duties, acknowledging briefly and 
simply the compliment of  avplause: 
that her attitude of repose is erect and easy 
and that in extended passages she bends 
vigorously to her work, but without giving 
the impression that she finds ithard: that 


she has almost no a ‘ectaticn in the use of 
« 9 ag jars r 


her hands, which seldom rebound fron 

ky board, and have almost no peculi 
of action except when some | 

} ted otes are tc be UC ed, 
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- @ase and cerlainty. Wiih all this, there is so. 
much musical tm.elligence and artistic feel- 
iIny in this planist’s playing, that she easily | 


commauds the a tention of the most critical 
lisiener, and gives a degree vf satisiac- 
tion by her efforts, seldom _ realized 
in similar performances. She _ created 
a&@ sensaiion on this occasion, and the 
audience recalled her repeatedly, with 
enthusiasm at the conelusion of the coucerta. 
The “sakuniala”’ overture by Guldmark be- 
gan the programme of the eveviny, and the 
composition was played with s>dleudid effect 
by bue orchestra, the s.lo passages fer clari- 
net and oboe affording the new musicians en- 
gaged for next season an opportunity to be 
hiard to good advaniage. Both these new 
inembers cau be accepted as a gain to the. 
wood wind division of the _ orchestra, 
tue obve player being a great improve- 
ment upon his 


.0od judgment having ben shown in ihe se- 


lection, A change has also beep made in the 


ie apt 


Sy 
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Aus Der Ohe, Soloist. 


» Patti’s Opera Season 
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“Gypsy Baron”--**Ruddygore” 
' in Boston--Notes. 


> The 24th and last of the season’s concerts 
“by the Boston Symphony orchestra at Music 
Hall, last evening, under Mr. Wilhelm Ger- 
_ leke’s | direction, proved a most notable event, 
- sisiec - The appearance, for the first time in 
_Uhis city, of Fri. Adde Aus Der Ohe was the 
“teature of the evening, aid the desire to listen 
{6 the playing of this artist undoubiedly ac- 
“ countec forthe immense demand for seats 


| 


ne bar ge before the doors Opened for the concert. 


Such a sticcess as that made by rr], Aus Der 
“Ole on this occasion has not been known 
“here for a decade, and it is difficult to recall 
the debut of a female pianist which has been 

tended by such a pronounced popular ver- 


liv largest audience of the season as-| 


ch made a premuim of $5aseata moderate | 


trumpet players, and Mr. L’Africaine yave 


good salistue.ion in susiaijning the position 
| Vacated voluntarily by Dir. Shuebruk. Sehu- 


Derl’S great C major symphony was the final 
humber op the programme, and iis perforin- 


ance made a brillian! ending to the season’s | 


work, the grandeur of the composition being 


most satisiactorily realized in the reading | 


givep by Mr. Gericke. This concert closed 
the third of ihe five seasons for 
which Mr. Gericke holds a contract as di- 
rector of the Buston Symphony orchestra. 
He has thus tar steadily maintained bis posi- 
tion aS an autocrat ln the conduc: of ihese 
concerts, paylig no heed to local prejudices, 
iznoring the mantiest desires of those who 
pay a consicerable share of the expense of 
maintaining the orchestra, and showing, by 


his actions, an almost entire lack of 


appreciation of compgse7s other than those 
of German birth. Tne conceris irom having 
been among .he mostinexpensive aitractions 
of each year, have come to be a source of un- 
uSual Outyo to season ticket holders, aud yet, 
notwithstandimeg that almost every seat for 


' the Boston rehearsals and concerts were sold 


this season at high auc.ion prices, the sup- 
port of the orchestra continu:s to be ac on- 
stant drain upon the financial resources of its 
founder and patron. The future of Mr. 
Gericke and the Boston Symphony orchestra 
are subj: cts of interesting speculation for all 
familiar witii the musical experiences of Bous- 
iOn uuring the present veneration, 


Min her favor. She appears tobe yet in| 


ser teens, but her playing is characterized by 

self-confidence ‘and finish of a yeteran 

a ne ,and the absence of all apparent 

Mmher work gives a. great additional 

re to her audience. Sne chose the E 
RATtO oO Ch ou se 


r 
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we AND 


pin for her »election on 
n, and gave the work a most 
_ interpretation, her reading 


: | their instruments. 
predecessor ai 1e | they were not in 


Clarinet, giving ample evidence. of | 


re "aida Ni £% Pepe " 
ft Technically. 


CERT. 
PROGRAMME, 


Overture, “Sakuntala’”’.. . 


Concerto for pianoforte in 7) ae oamaric 


p. 11. Chopin 
Larghetto ha 


Schubert 
roppo—Andante 
(allegro —_ vivace)— 


n in the or 
at this the last symphony concert of the oe 
they were the first clarinet, first oboe, and trumpet. 
It is unexpected, to Say the least, that such a 
change should be made for the twenty-fourth con- 
cert, although something of the kind was surely 
needed. It would not be quite fair to give an 
opinion on the performances of these gentlemen 
at present, for it is too early to judge of their 


merit, and the programme did not offer them any 
Very brilliant opportunities to make the most of 
It is certain, at any rate, that | 
the best of tune with the rest of | 
the orchestra, but this defect will probably rem- 
| edy itself in course of time. 


The programme was nothing to be proud of. 


| Some overture beside ‘“Sakuntala’’should have been 


chosen, or else some symphony other than that of 
Schubert. The orchestration of “‘Sakuntala” com- 
pletely killed that of the Chopin concerto and 
that of the symphony. The performance of the 
opening overture was good, without being remark- 
able, The more “Sakuntala”’ is heard, the less does 
it justify a permanent position on our concert pro- 
crammes. It has certain sensuous qualities; many 
of its motifs are good, without being deep; it is 
well orchestrated and has a certain chic. But it 
does not wear well. It 1s superficial and lacks the 
depth necessary to keep a work interesting and to 
make it seem new every time we hear it. 

An excellent reputation had preceded Miss 
Adele Aus Der Ohe, who played last Saturday 


evening for the first time before a _ Boston | 
audience, and, in some things, she certainly sus- | 
tained this reputation. Miss Aus Der Ohe sits at | 
the piano as it she had periect control of herself _ 


and of her instrument, and so she has; only she 
appea rs a little too much so; there is an ostenta- 
tion in her display of a really very finished execu- 
tion that may appeal toa certain class of people, 
but that is far from being artistic. Miss Aus Der 


| ’ . 
| Ohe’s conception of the first concerto of Chopin was 
a thoroughly feminine one; in fact, the feminine | 


element in it was exaggerated; many passages 


| would end in a completely inaudible pianissimo, } 
and others were too soft throughout to be dis- 
tinguished in a Satisfactory manner. Per contra, | 
Some things were admirably, beautifull | 

MIS z ’ y done, | « ” audi 
especially those things where this peculiar style i aaa hence Pa setrsat td 


could be made to appear to the best advayr 
; ‘2 « itage. | ' : 
umes. It was a gala occasion, and oddly 


The best playing was done in part of the slow 


movement and in the last; the first movement suf. am 
| with the excéption ot the soloist, of the sea- 


} son. Mr. Gericke’s immobile countenance 


fered the most from the exaggeration of senti- 
ment which we mention above, and from a too 
Constant use of the pedal, and one that lacked 
sufficient discrimination. The Sticcess which the 
Soloist achieved with the audience would have 


been flattering to any artist; the applause was | 
hearty and general; again and again was the lady | 


called out to bow her acknowledgments to an en- 
thusiastic audience. 
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he could smile. 


pty 7 


layed, but that BOF aap ee 
does not make any great deman 
from a technica! point of view: the faulty intona- 
tion of the wood-wind was unpleasantly promi. 
nent in the piece, and detracted much trom its | 
musical merit. Altogether, neither orchestra noy | 
pee is succeeded in making the Symphony in- | 
eresting, a task which j ir-. 
ee ich is not easy undex any cir- 
This concert closes the Series of § i “J 
certs for this season; the first cvaoees ar aoe hc | 
season will take place on Oct. 15, and the pro-° 
£Tammeé is not yet announced; but it is compara- . 
ae safe to say that it will be something like 
is: 
1. Overture. 
0} >. 


aloo ohentral arrangement played by the strings | | 


4. Symphony, 
| Symphony Concert. Touried : 
An audience that fi} er ‘in Muste Hall 
. | iat filled every seat in Muste Hall 
aud blocked the aisles and docrs Saturday even- 
ing showed by continued applause and cheers its 
appreciation of the musical treat tor that evening, 
Hardly ever before bas there been more enthu- 
slasm over the work of an orchestra or soloist: 
fhis was the programme: Carl Goldmark, Over- 
ture (Sakuntala) ; F. Chopin, Coneerto for Piano- 
forte in E iunor, op. 11; ' Fr, Schubert, Syinphony 
in C major; Soloist, Frl. Adeie Aus Der Ohe. The 
audience was.ina Ieasure, prepared for the treat 
arranged when it was anno raulel 
Aus Der Ohe was to be the 5 > 
success in Cambridge had 
ist of no ordin 
Boston 


Xpression, 
| at she w ( 
When she had finis 
Was ior &@ moment hushed, Then 


outburst of applause that shook Her 


e-was 


ndidly p) 
ived his sh 


People hung on by their eyelids at Music 


Hall Saturday night, for never has the ola hall 
been more crowded, noteven atan Apollo con- 


| cert, than at this lastor the Symphony series, ° 


That many of the “‘standees” were not to the 
Symphony manner born, was plainly mani- 
fested by their demand tor an encore at the | 


* conclusion of the concerto, They evidently 


belleved Miss Aus der Ohe would play them 
remarked, atter she had been recalled five 
enough, the least well played programme, - 
quite beamed with the recognitin of the ova« 
tion he received,It was worth 50 cents to know 

Rantings | 


creme 





eee oe 


IT is an open question as to whether the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will gain much musically by hav- 
ing kept several of its members ina constant organi- 
zation through the summer in the Music Hall Prome- 
nade Concerts, where beer and music intermingle. 
The mere. fact that these musicians have been active 
during the hot months is not sufficient to guarantee any 
increase of excellence in the fall. The performance 
of a number of Strauss or Waldteufel waltzes or 
swinging marches will not have any great effect upon 
the performance of a Brahms symphony in the future. 
The fact is, although the summer’s orchestral music 
has been better than Boston has hitherto enjoyed, the 
tone has been greatly lowered from the symphonic 
standard. It is natural that light music should form 
the public pabulum in the dog days, but we should 
have been glad to have had some classical concerts 
(without “refreshments ”’) interspersed ; and, even if 
we do not find fault with the programs, we fail to see 
wherein they can possibly improve the coming work of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


THE arrival in our Boston Orchestra of a new viola- 
player calls up to our mind the fact that the viola has 
never had its just deserts in orchestra or concert hall. 
Standing just between the violin, with its wealth of ex- 

. pression, and the violoncello, with its mellowness of 
tone, the peculiar brooding melancholy of the viola has 
been too much overlooked. Few works have been 
written for the instrument, Rubinstein’s viola and 

' piano sonata being the chief. In orchestral works also, 
it is seldom that a true od/igato is given to the instru- 
ment, although the beginning’ of the slow movements 
in Beethoven’s Fifth and in Mendelssohn’s Italian 


Symphonies shows that the viola can give some effects | 


better than any other: instrument. At present, the 
viola is generally the weakest part of the string or- 
chestra. Not only is it often weaker in volume than it 
should be,— what a broad effect a full viola part gives to 
any score! — but the players are frequently the weakest 
musicians among the string-players. The violists gen- 
erally play other instruments; and, often, a violinist 
will condescendingly take a viola part, to “ help out.” 
Itis possible that some day an artist will arise who 
will really make the viola his speciaity, will play no 


other instrument, and will show us the real power of. 


the Cinderella of the orchestra. There are more pos- 
sibilities in the viola than have yet been brought 


out of it. 


MUSIC. Coe 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Boston is getting sentimental in its old age. The man- 
ner in which Mr. Gericke was received at the beginning 


of last night’s concert, and the impulsive way in which 
the audience the end 


proved as 

too, desire to add Our thanks 

to the great conductor, and his superb orchestra, for they 
have elevated symphonic music beyond where it has ever 
stood before in America. ‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum” 
ought to apply to a Season that is past, and there is 
scarcely anything but good to tell, but the action of 
the wood-wind last night did not quite reconcile us to the 
absence of our excellent clarinetist, who has been re- 


Stic ability should. 
excused an occasional lapse like this 


a8 6the)6—=—l game excellence excuses our Splen- 
did horn player, and our Prince of violincellists. In the 
second movement of the Schubert Symphony, the wood. 
Wwind—oboe and clarinette especially— were not compar 
able to the rest of the orchestra. We could have wished 
also for more Virility in the trombone parts, which are 
80 prominent in Schubert’s work. It would have been 
€ cut out the repeats in some of 
hough Schubert's 


pianist, Miss aus 

whose performance was, however, anything but sensa- 
tional, being the most artistic piano Playing we 
have heard from a woman since Mehlig and 
Essipoff performed here. Power and delicacy are 
combined in the work of thig artist, and she 
adds to these & perception of the composer’s 
thought, an innigkeit, that is thoroughly German. 
Leldom have we heard such clear execution, yet the work 
Was free from the constant staccato which is the trade- 
Mark of Stuttgart, and there was alse absolute freedom 
from that feminine failing, overuse of the pedal. 

The Larghetto was glorious. To us it seemed the beau 
ideal of Chopin interpretation. It was sentiment without 
‘entimentality, and all the more refreshing as so many of 
our pianists believe that they must shed tears over the 
keyboard when they play a Chopin slow movement, 

here was not a traceof such mawkishness in Miss 
‘om der QOhe’s playing, and we felt grateful 
or it. finale also was free from the 
i which Joseffy strews about 
“ erally, yet it was not the less effective, and 

e brillianey of the final passages was marvellous. ‘The 
enthusiasm Which followed was as greatas the perfor- 
ance. Recall after recall was showered upon the young 
Pianist, and it was long before the audience would desist 
‘TOM its hearty applause. 

Thus ends the symphonic seeson, especially notable in 

is, that the fame of Boston’s orchestral work has at last 
lead far beyond the city limits, and we feel sure that 

© coming Western tour of our musical or- 
nization wil] extend its fame yet farther. 


\ aeleas Mucus ain. 


] When we obtain ‘an oboeist and a bass 


tuba player such as Thon and Leid! possess, we shall 
have as good an orchestra as can be heard anywhere, for 


already our strings are above that department in any 
other orchestra in the land. | 


Boston Symphony Concert.%,.2t 


The twenty-fourth and last of this season’a series of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra t..k place 
at Music Hall last night. There was an enormous au. 
dience that not only filled the scats, but all the stand. 
ing room and the sides of the Stage. Mr. Gericke was 
accorded a reception of exceptional heartiness upon 
taking his place at the conductor's stand. The concert 
opened with a brilliant performance of Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala” overture, to which was imp?rie! a spirit 
and a_ fire it had never before received 
here. The 5 mphonvy was the great one by 
Schubert, in -major. This, too, was beautifully 
read and played the only shortcoming being in the An- 
dante con moto, in which the new Clarinetist’s tone was 
somewhat coarse, and his intonation ubtuneful. There 
Was very cordial applause after each movement, anda 
storm of enthusiasm atthe end. The soloist was Miss 
Adele Aus der Ohe, who played Chopin’s Concerto in 
E-minor. She js unquestionably a player of rare gifts, 
and, taken for all in all, is one of the most masterly of 
the women pianists who have been heard in Boston. 
Her technique is of a high order, clear, true and 
finished to an uncommon degree. Her style is broad 
and vigorous, and she Fetes sp & tone that is quite 
masculine in its force and robustness. She plays with 


| the utmost ease, making nothing of difficulties, mani- 


- 
f 


| 
; 


festing excellent taste, large musical intelligence and 
sincere artistic conscience. Her range of light and 
shade is somewhat narrow, being confined almost 
wholly to sudden contrasts between fortissimo and ex- 


, treme painissimo, but where there is 80 much of gon- 


ulne power it would be upgracious to dwell upon such 
points as these. Miss Aus cer Ohe made a profound 
impression, and excited the audience to the mort stormy 
enthusiasm, winning five recalls at the end of her 
performances. The opening concert of the coming sea- 
son will take place October 15. In our next issue we 


' Shall give a review of the Symphony season, just clozed. 


Lhe Symphony Season. _" t aoshet 2 


The Symphony season just closed was,in cone re- 
8pects, the most interesting that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has as yethad. The work of the orchestra 
was, on the whole, perhaps the most finished we have 
had from it. Mr. Gericke has brought the fine body of 
musicians under his control to a high state of efticiency 
aad there seems little reason to doubt that the orchestra 
stands now at the head of all Similar organizations in 
the conntry. In fact, it is fairly open to question if the 
string orchestra is Surpassed anywhere. Though an 
admirable conductor, Mr. Gericke falls shortas a maker 
of programmes. Those of the past season were not 
Only monotonous in character and often inharmonious 
in ensemble, but, on the whole, failed to show an eclec- 
tic spirit. While it may be freely conceded that Ger. 
many easily leads as the land of great musicians, there 
is no reason why the foremost masters of other, Jands 
should not have a fair showing at these concerts. Mr. 
Gericke, judged by his programmes, does not seem to 
be aware of the vast extent of the fine music, even of Ger- 
many, that has not been played by the Symphony Or- 
chestra. <A study of the best programmes performed 
abroad, or even of those given by Mr. Thomas, would, 
Wwe are sure, add to his enlightenment in the art of pro. 
gsramme-making. It is true that much of this neglected 
music may not come within the category of the highest ° 
masterpieces of musical art; but it is decidedly better 
than a large proportion of the music upon which his choice 
fell, and is, more decidedly still, infinitely to be preferred 
to the transcriptions, for which he has shown such 





qo ht as muon happier lo “y sic, and is far more advanced in a ; ‘ 
ee ee te ee ee eee ere ae Ledwieage. of it than are many of the capitals of Ku- ¢ if 


ie ea patie’ Boston"; biit there are some who have extolled 

Music. in more superlative terms the artistic merits of 

his selections, and though he did not meet the demands | ,on¢, and conceding this, will treat that same public as . | | the distinguished virtuoso, and with such we. 

hh Ss thrown as conductor, | an intelligent community, with tastes which soar above H cannot agreé; nor would it seem reasonable to 

of the position into which he wa ithout | dull programmes, no heed how scientific in quailty CVA J OUN AL try, 2” 7 do so until Mile. Aus Der Ohe has had a better. 

his programmes were cosmopolitan in taste withou these may be, we are sure he will find his advantage in THE TWENTY-FOURTH ody ery NY Con- opportunity than either a Chopin or a Liszt 

losing in the dignity or the refinement proper to these it. With an orchestra that egper A rir 'n~ Na Ald ieee CERT.-- The twenty-fourth and lastsymphony con- / concerto affords for proving herself ‘to be the best 
concerts. It isto be hoped that Mr. Gericke may take, with any in the world, with a conductor@fully compe. , on Saturday evening, brought a pe pom . 


certin Music Hal 
! to that proud standard, with pro-. many fine classical pianists of whom we 
‘recognized with pleasure, from the very ou'‘set of his P atic spirit, and wiih soloists selected only trom the y most listeners to be the most brilliant of the 


l a@ due regard to our series. Of course any programme which in.-- cant ithe enti in toda ors ~ ne | 
| ble, paying alwaysa d : y ther Ssimo (an st with- 
aatiee x ae sats sonanace ie eplah te ne tae pee Boston would be indeed favored, and the sym. cludes such a long and aniforniy great and such J Pye act jortissimo ( tab 

and have pat 1 | 


hethied it: »« mo most of the time, while showin nothing like 
| wh cireaacabeebhalll Ww “ v ae first, last, or in the middle, re- the control of the intermediate gradations of tone 
tra. With the exception of a slight objection now and qu wes or its full enjoyment such a Sharp and between grandeur and delicacy that would have 
then to the radical change of tempo he has made in ) | healthy tone of the musical appetite as is seldom established the perfection of her performance. 
l instance of found to exist in any condsiderable portion of & | In other respects however, and barring a ten- 
long-familiar works, we cannot recall an reat audience; but very few of the crowd—if i | Ape : 
finding with his conducting. It has been other- ) 6 lling it & Sw the ; a fo n | dency to avoid playing legato while relying upon 
fault-finding tie ‘ten venaén Gee that ye roo Wwe may be permitted to forget hand rather than finger movement in her per- 
Pros with his programmes, for that we speak of a Boston audience—left the 
given. 


| n f for ass sh f 
hall before the concert was over; and it seemed | + ha bi nf alt d of 3 rd ot pe — 
I vhoice of inentl | to be a pianist possessed of wonderfu executive 
We have also had occasion to object to his choice o , eminen y appropriate that the series should } power and a facile command of the test me- 
| soloists. These entertainments have, to all intents and close with s grea 


We sul ge hen Br oaeemete Ber cnt ae chanical difficulties that was nothing more nor 
princnin betes ttradn a: Glos, necting gn less than awe exciting in the effect it produced. 
Te ccanerta in Boston, aa Sisk made our leading : arr ag| Baye an ve Rome ggg + von ok —— Fraulein Aus Der Ohe was recalled five Satan af 
vont entirely dependent on them for a hearing in the y " p 


j Whole one of the richest and most instructive in “2¢,C8clusion of her performance, and responded 
more elevated field of solo music. Much has been said | 


. | with a charming naiveté and modesty of de- 
OG cde leaker tm founding the j ‘he whole history of these Boston Sy mphony  meanor that only served to prolong and intensify 
of the patriotic spirit o 1e1r pro) | 


y @6©6concerts. We are not unmindful that mingling the enthusiasm. 
ieaesive inst -it. ig pot so patriotic to-leeote. emivent:, j ‘0 its memories there has been some sense of | : 
soloists at home in favor of less eminent soloists from } dullness and satiety experienced from the Teuton- 


, ; The Symphony season ends to-night, and 
other cities. There seems this season to have been : | pa | rat rnp A . le de reo va ; a See aie months the Music Hall audiences 
‘vigorous determination tos ignore home talent, yr | takable. It is something to be grateful for that » Will be free from the dread which alter- 
'“medicere home talent, but the very best we have. Ow } we need no longer look beyond the limits of the hated a hope in nearly eve programme 
i finest pianist and our most accomplished vocalist have i Hub for some of the worthiest models of orches- | that r. Gericke arranged for them, or 
not been heard, and others of our home artists amply tral execution. And it ought to be a tniva. | Tather for himself, during the four and 


f 
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PAG ORES . New j orchestra, It is one of the very few organiza- :. 
ae ee grid pe meee — il i 4 @6tions of the kind either in this or in ie other + reer, Pg ong Gutcie are meat 
@ork has been most favored in this connection, a | the # country that can be eald to have e chan MM, What w r. Gericke season of 
soloists but one, if we are not mistaken, coming from | Gericke has had his pick of artists :—to speak | 1887-88? That question has already begun | 
thate'ty. If weomit Miss Lillic Lehmann and Miss | plainly, he has had everything his’ own way. to agitate the minds of Boston music Ov- | 
Aus der Ohe, none of these achieved distinction that the musicians have made it their sole and con- ers, but it will remain unanswered for 
warranted the peculiar favor extended to them, for | rent occupation always to play in the one orches- some months to come. It may be hoped, 
Mr. Joseffy made most lamentable work with the . ra that h 


e as led, and no one will be to blame | however, that during his summer holidays, 
Beethoven concerto he played. It is true we had a but the genial autocrat from Vienna himself— 


what, with all the tal qi hw ; Mr. Gericke will study the art of making. 
group of Boston articts ia some ensemble music, that 1 he veh had 7 Be = oe fb paws Be n-ne programmes, and that he will cultivate the 
Mr. Babcock was called upon to sing in an emergency, } phony Orchestra does not maintain a successful Acquaintance of the names, at least, of a 
nine that Mr. Tucker was vouchsafed a hearing; but it rivalry with some of the most famous organiza- | few local vocalists and instrumentalists 
' t be admitted that this showing paid anything like tions of the kind in Europe. Goldmark’s sublime | whom the Music Hall audiences would like | 
ae ¢ Boston golo talent. Boston composers } Overture to “Sakuntala,” never seemed greater | to hear once in a while. We may be very 
Sree, to Bos } than at the concert on Saturday evening. If a rovincial and very ignorant in this old 

not wholly neglected, a new symphony by Mr. fe | *|P y ig 

batcn rerture by Mr. Foote having had ichnee py eaty, With its superabundance of town, but we do like to be entertained once 
a secnaat taal 8 gene Bell ny to ond. a8* ina while, and when we pay good round 
‘ icaine hoped that the unsightly unpainted bourd- the rendering wad ow whole, about the clear- | sums for that purpose we consider that the 
ing that has done place for a counding-board during the est, cleanest and best of any that we have ever individuals who contract to furnish the en- 
season may be removed; for though it may condense . ; 4b 


ad. ‘Ihen followed the Boston début of Frau- tertainment should occasionally make some 
andimprove the tone of the orchestra as heard from lein Adele Aus Der Ohe, and with Chopin’s E- 


-effort to gratify our wishes and to pay 

2 minor concerto, a work that with all its retty, some respect to our opinions, or else not 

certain places in the hall, itis, on the whole, ig dreamy fancies. its charming, flickering play of ; greet me pat ate - king sae ale. 

EET net SOSHS 1 MAS WOR HRRTG from. shor toot; and sensuous episodes, seems sometimes to carry on their little project. Thus rea- 

siiuations there. Itisaneye-sore to look at, and in 0 require nothing more than a technically well- soneth the Symphony concert goer. A3 

view of the fact that it does not work to advantage for executed performance to command the untiring ' Ge eae p B y to teal a ye 

benefit of the whole audience, it should be dis- admiration of an audience. How far, then, for Mr. rericke, boston estee : 

bere Soa with incontinently. Its effect in the galleries Fraulein Aus Der Ohe is an interpreter in the ‘One of the great conductors of the. time, 

§ > ad, and from certain seats on the floor higher sense, could not be judged from her per- but they are not quite willing that he 
wnt ge Pet fa ccho or,a lack of clearness in the y 


, formance of a work that has almost everything should assume the role of pedagogue, and 
: The attendance during the ecason was steadily large to do with a sense of feeling. But it can justly | 


force them into the pupils’ seats. If the 

t the rehearsals. It was not as invariably good at the be said of her that through od its meee a a Boston ‘folk did not support the Symphony 
a certs. There is, however, every reason to believe | Pression, so cloying yet so subtle, and through a f Le il theresalahs be lane n 
that the pecuniary results have exceeded those of any ts perennial variety of fresh and exciting fan- concerts so we g A dstag feos 
previous year. The organization has become fixed in | cies, the work comes out so conspicuously as a to complain because they are continu 

the interest and esteem or the general public, and its clear and glowing whole, that the enthusiasm : po wed with wnusieal odin itions whic 
triumphs are subjects in which all have a feeling of sat. | excited thereby seemed irrepressible. It has nobody, unless, indeed, it be Mr. Gericke, 
oe Sore oe tie poben. if ba at By age theretore, been said of Mile. Aus Der Ohe, and | cares ¥ hear. This season there has been 
ak uonoene diet te lonement something before he came very justly, that she is “one of the most masterly. 


wey 
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is to be hoped that the next season will pabeden: 
"| it should be in respect of range. i 


reveal a policy which shall be more con- 


Nd 
Wi 


le who OY OE a Re te a cea a | | a 
siderate of the wishes of the people SYMPHONY SEASON. _ The solo department bas not shown any ad-- 


ay liberall iM 7 : | , : 
attend the concerts and who pay y iia From a merely material standpoint, the sym-| Vance over those seasons, only four artists of any : 


; 
4 
1 


to support them. ens Jtwnel 2 phony: orchestra season just over has undoubt-| wide fame or extraordinary quality having been # 
iy edly been the most prosperous of all. The prices} engaged—Fraulein Lehmann, Mme. Fursch- | 
paid at the auction sales for choice seats were} Madi, Fraulein Aus der Ohe and Mr. Joseffy. 
larger than ever before, and larger than they are| Several of the pianists who were brought here 
likely to be again, because the ticket-brokers bid} from a distance had no merit whatsoever beyond 
_ higher sums than their customers were Willing to| that of many Boston players, and no little dig: 
repay, and the consequence was that a consider-| satisfaction was felt and expressed because the 
| able number of séats thus purchased were sub-! greatest pianist of the country was not heard at 
| Sequently put up at auction again, and brought! all. As usual, Mr. Gericke brought his singérs 
less than their first .cost. But ifthe regularre- from New York, except on one evening, when a- 
turns should not be so large during any other Boston quartette sang some concerted music. 
near season, the probability is that more money The appearance of Mr. D, M. Babcock on-one 
will be received from other sources, such as the occasion is not to be credited to the plan of the 
concerts given in other cities and the employ- concerts, which seems intended to exclude male . 
ment of the orchestra for tho Support of the; vocalists, but to aa accident. which left the solo 
Choral societies, and perhaps, also, for) numbers unexpectedly vacant. The instru. - 
some of the more important music fes-. mental soloists, except Mr. Tucker, all played | 


1. 


tivals. The quality of the audiences concertos. | 
has been above the average, many fashionable the work of the conductor and orchestra has : 
city patrons having continued their Support of ‘been generally harmo ious, cn! the resnit ar- | 
the evenings, while the rehearsals haye been rived at has been so sulendid and sosymme'rical | 
Principally attended by students, ladies and per- astowin almost unoualified a: Probation from — 
 80ns from out of town. The attitude maintained | critics, such as those of N ew York, who would 
toward both afternoon and evening performances | ha\e been glad to ind reason for fau!t-find'ng — 
_ has been most flattering and intelligent, and we | aad depreciation. Mr. Gericke has again shown | 
doubt if so many thousands of people could be himself the best conductor—we say it cally and 
gathered in any other city who would so in- advisedly—in thig country, because he not only 
Siantly ana consistently refrain from talking and has a superficial command of ihs instrun.ental 
restlessness at the rat-tat of a conductor’s baton. | technique of his men. but also a complete control 
The 24 programmes have included just 100 of their sensitive and artistic organization, so 
separate numbers, and may be said to have been that not dynamics and tempos alone, but 


virtual] : ic, if Liszt, 21-0 the most deicate shades of color, | 
y made up of German music, if Liszt, | fancy and detfinit>n, ace obtained by 


| Dvorak, Gade and Wienawski are assumed +o him from thes. Ths string partment | 
belong to the German school for convenience’ , has been pronounced by good judges as fineasany | 


| Sake. Beside the classic and standard authors _ known, and the wind choir is now receiving that — 
attention which will soon make it equaliy remark. _ 


ho German writers have been represented who | able. The trumpet has been substituted for the — 
_ do not belong to the little group that centre in or | cornet, new trombones have been provided. for, — 


about Vienna. French music has been recognized | nf Apes ee first sore & player si ox MOrcnaty 
| : Sklil and power Das beenim:orted. ‘¢ & wooven | 
x ts ; . 
yd n some half-dozen of numbers taken from | \* 4 bas bewn the least satisfactory part of the 
erlioz, St. Saéns, Massenet and Vieuxtemps, | band. and now new first players are to be en- 
and Italy has oniy had an overture of Cherubini gaged 3 _ A ant Caring; Es change, it 
. RW AP + tne tary 18 to ve distinctly understood, is to be made only 
and an air of Giordani. American music has to obtain homogeneity of tone, and not betanse 


not been ili-treated, as important works by | there is any fault with the former 


Chadwick, Foote and Huss have been given, pres crs, as capable . thou aes rg 4 harpist, . 
tog it) , ‘loer- | @lthongh scarcely more than ‘a lad, hag g own 
oo ie one of less value by oe himseli an accomplished artists and hag 
sneim, who might perhaps as we strengthened the orchestra there. W enéever a 


have been counted among the Germans; acore has require acaitlonal players they Daye 
Eneli mm 3 a : eo Ongaged, and for the Brackner symphony 
‘Me ta Composition has only been hei ~ the four exira tubas of peculiar ‘make were 
“ackenzie’s “Belle Dame Sans Merci allad. | specially imported. The orchestra, thorefore, 


There have been played 25 symphonies, includ- — regarded etsher ag ‘ mass ie skit | of 
in 0 ’, _ a8 a DOGY OF expressive players, may be admitte 
baie cee By SE CEDS tho tr ae ih ai ready to ranwith the best in the world, aud 

- so overtures, eight symphonic poems 83 roeed by #n appreciative and adiinistra- _ 
or legends, and as many fantasies, serenades, - tive taient of the highest order. 
froups of dances, etc.; while the conductor’s There ig one patos by pt Bel a at cones propes 

"Cpa; O Sa . , a 2 Ww 
excesding fondness for arrangements and tran-  vhom have sent us letters, have assumed that 
scriptions has been shown in around dozen of thereisa hostile, or at least ungenerous, feeling - 
such, no less than five of which were based on toward Mr. Gericke on the part of his critics, an Ny 
that this feeling might imperil the sa ee 
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works of Bach. The novelties have been 16, 

: : ' the orchestra or break his connection wit 
Including the late symphonies of Brahms and innenal has been more franks than this 
Dvorik, Brackner, with that of Chadwick, criticism of those riormances a9 in ig” 


. frank and sincere in ali its criticisms—and we 
Dvorik’s Slavonic Rhapsody and Legends, St. . have a right to make a brief Aad em platie eb yh 


Saéng’ septette, overtures by Heuberger, Rein- | of such an assumption. We as . 


hold and Foote, ’s “Othello” music, etc. | f bie criticism addressed by any paper 
ane Te. Rae's: She - ane importance and infiuence to Mr. Geri ricke. 
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ductor need it follow t ect in_other | be 
| ving and Miss UR rey nan ae Pain it 
a San we aL a iit severed, so - stor ; . ds Mh. 
of musical literatue, of forelgn standard p 


change kL ° nas MaGae sersonalit Oo the ‘t Rot hyd 1B PEI ur Ln ad : 
- chestra. se he is MASGrDt d as a con- (oe: sie ke Oe ESR et Oe OES PenGlel ar 
at Mir In A Sketeh of Some Sumnhany On. |} 2 come from him, thoug 
respects? Thousands land Mr. ee ee ee ee eee” ee See et “WAS 2 © innocer e« 
them as actors; and, vice vorsa ar views are lestra i PEE. Gorieke of discipline. Sig 
E eld of Mr. Booth. Would it be “derogatory to yh c eo ‘a Musicians, — os | Canipanarti’s ci ve arethaahed’ tLe 
Mr. Gericke’s ignity, his charm and his useful- he oe ie eae! | Ay Coy 0 nse - iroeles Eg | 
ness if he were to strengthon “ own pow lodae on to-night’s performance the Symphony Or-. piattices tar ole se lon be had chose D and 
= chestr ; ul W [ yt ai he la joie ream: 
rammes and of the calibre of artists by consult- atid ny Mic om Season of 1886-'87 in Boston, | panari, however, telurcedt ty “‘accustome 
| weeks starts out on an extended tour | Place, the difference being settled, 8 
20 the seat of the concert metster to-day. 4 


% ng with other men, wise in these respects, whose 
Tog with to hola a baton mi¢ht result in i n0- . of the country, vi | ar to-d 
ine season in an artistic sense has been highly | piace or icnen "One woula44 well deserves’ th 


minious ears? btw wasthe case with mr. 5 ah. 
‘schel ? He mae good programines, but couid not | successful, but not in ] 
them correspondingly, and he was judged | ‘ 4 popular sense, The ar- | this violin 
a P rangement of the programmes has not suited the } fined tole eee 


te 

| Ey is positive merits and demerits. Our corie- — 

gpondents and readers must remember that the | | auditors, nor have those soloists, as a rule, been | Of Many years’ | 
secured whom the Boston public would most like ef nee, i from 


ve 
we 
pty i ae 
A | 


critic and journalist does not always speak with 7 
tohear. And yet there can be no question but whet 


a solitary voice. afar an ey pereor oanee 
| inion may only represent himseif, but in 
his ovin y that Mr. Gericke by his Superb skill as a director rvatory, a 
ie 


“the course of a series he gathers many opinions, ; | 
he receives many sugzvestsons, and therefore his has brought tlie orchestra into a state of perfec- : at usuaily takes ty 
- statements and judgments concerning general tion far surpassing its original standing. rapid progress ‘wa 

- questions of management represent the views of Mr. Gericke is a perfect autocrat in musical con ate Mr. Gericke en wed ina in. 

: ) r ) ° helsel w aT oe ee 

ducting. With a thorough comprehension of his | Opera and violin loudest the it 3 ‘Orahe tra. 


scores aye RURGIOUS a persons. i 
~ These Boston concerts give opportunity fora $e 
Miradtred works to be heard, and they are at- art anda high order of talent he understands what | ,, At his left in the front row of the Symphony via 
‘tended by from 4000 to 5000 persons each week; he is about and brooks no interference. With con- aulets Sits another young man of some ¢t jenty- 
they therefore ought to be arecsnely aecee end ee in himself, he notices little any outside | 18 Mldud-by ice ven Breen ppney instincts have | 

cism, but continues on his chosen path evento | boy C. M., Loefiler™ 2 de pinsioar ae a reed aly L 


catholic in their scope; their basis shoul 
and, immortal classics, and then inio tho seed cE 2 
| » 2€ has not attained popularity; he has | 4, the private orchestra of that Kussian f 


§uperstructure should be built specimens—not porte e! 
unecossar great solid masses—of the best work- | es ey aes wanes lavish expenditure for musie Was holile 
m ars ago, when the accomplished or- | °YC8 4S iar off as America. The | nh ake Ta 


anship fo be found inall parts of the musical 
world; Italy, Russia, Spain. Norway and Eng- j 
iough a despotic hand had gained control of the | #¥e bad entirely at his own expense and fo; 
own pleasure. When he died, however, the ren 


‘and should be as truly represented as Germany, | Bos 
“¥ravce or America. There shoud either be no | Piehten sical organization. For ten of the 
iol s, or else the artists should be the very best ee ghtcen years that Mr. Gericke had spent as _ tra went to pieces, und each member sought hig 
: d not pergons of passable average, who will pouductor in Vienna he had directed the musicians | f'tunes where best he could. Young Loefiler came. 
selay for an “opening’’ and for small compensa- | a es Grand Imperial Opera, and his word there || $09 Ainerica—this was about fiye ears ago—and 

| Had been a law in itself. His musicians here tel | 22Ving letters of commendation t 1 Joachi 
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‘ 1a a mgr ped are oe Soeenec =" the | the humorous st +) who had b hi ‘om Joachin % 
erities, lot any dispassionate and competeut per- ieee ory that shortly atte t} ‘ho had been his teache arin cre@ting 
aon testify from his observation of the week pharee of the Sei sa Orohestra 4 anh te. _ ready for hiin. An enthusiastis shea st 
fy attendance. An attractive —programm¢ satsals sometimes delayed by tardy arrivais, | # : 4 
‘or a soloist of the first class, will fill the Music wacreat he wished to take steps to have every | uot felt this While 

‘Halland seli many extra tickets; when a pro prayer Who was late locked up in prison for a day | ets of that nervo 

‘Sramme which threatens duiness (as those lader. or two as punishment, and was astouished to learn | blaving seemed to | 

with the new Brahmsand Bruckner symphonies that such action was not permissible in this land ||, 2#¢u there is ad 
‘or for which no promising solo number is pro- wane free, hero of tie ladies, 
Made willeither cause hundreds of seats to be lerr Gericke—it was some little time before he |! fUding hana brough 
i Changed the Herr-to Mr. on the prograinme—went | 


7 
4 
a 
me . 


axen-haired, fair fae o haa. 


heatre.to a state ‘ar aise 


“unelaimed or will empty them !ong before the + Baggy | 
ee cade. | 7 0 work with a will in instructing his new or . | Utat of the us | : 
gs na final word, Boston has in Mr. Higginson a hy and very soon the conservative people of ‘Bos. i nt pupil of, its 
citizen such as has been rare in any city a.d at ete wots astounded to find the old organization ge of Baron Roth 
‘any epoch. it has a band and a conductor of his sean topsy-turvy. Famiilar faces, that had ke secured him, an act quickly acce 
providing of which any musical centre might be th ‘Bay absolutely necessary for appearance at |. biighed after the young mau’s graduation from the: 
oud, and all that is needed to make its concerts he ore light conceris, disappeared from be- Vienna Conservatory. Svecenski, also, was 2 
fhe peers of any in the world area wider reading. 1¢ he rows of musicians’ desks, and in their praduate of this conservatory, which seem ; to. 
: freer scope aud a spirit of proper concession on- places were seen the features of unknown Ger- } D&ve become a recruiting school for the. Boston. 
Mans iniported expres sly by Mr. Gericke’s com- Orchestra. 2, ey ud. eee i $4 


} part of the honored, admired and trusted | | Wipe’ 
mand. Soon the entire complexion ot the orches- is roerip' oe peeettiax aa in the organization 
. : 1ere 18 a pood story told 


ubout him, bighly complimentary, and ¢ dais 
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leader. ~ 
ee fa Was Changed. The band has improved, with- 

| | res deepen yet some of the changes seem unjustly ¥o, too. li will be ean a Kivwe y 

y- ~ 6 . nem ered at . e4 to i 
ead tate Listemann is a great fayorite in Boston | ¥48 deposed from his position as first tht tist, aud J 

Canteens one much to elevate musical taste. Mr. | pe of Mr. Gericke’s roteges abroad 

shiest Pere is acknowiedged to be one of the | Placed at his desk, r,° Meindl fs back 

‘st violinists of the country. Indeed, it 1s said | 224!" Bow. No wonder, Mr, aine, America’s 

cond ag 'S 


| 
that Mr. Zerrahn considers no quartetté of lead- ene ‘7 eee oD lcting — one | | 
orchestral pieces one | ld 
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ing violins superior to Messrs. | 
| ) %. Listemann, C, N, 
Allen, Lichtenber and Loeffler. Whatever truth vay—this js the way the story runs—w 
‘tain lay, be in this statement of opinion, it ty cer- | [9Und to his astonishment that the first flu 
fs that these four are always under Mr. Zer: | "We gentleman from abroad, was pil 
i ag Paton, at Worcester and other festivals. ‘Merten herd 14 tw etree 8 i 
er alone of the quarte .2 ADO Me ector replied 
symphony orchestra to-day. a tte Is in. the that the sald first flute had. steced: f at “tise "ae 
enberg’s removal there is an interesting [ 548° Could not be played as written; it was 
fale. Lord Bolingbroke said much , -physical impossibility. “Is-that so? pt 
about tho im, Mr. Paine of the first flute, and the ta at dued. 


‘portance of little things, aud the illu | 
rf : eed stration cme | assent. without further parley, bug. ith a's 
un, & 2 co 
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eve? * Me 
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‘1 the form ofa drop of water that. spille 
‘Queen Anne's xown y the Duchess of Maribor. urea ee aenuwed coming f 
ough, al i the two women and 80 resulted + ud said," Mr ey then playing second - 
Brees Oca Tash GrggueMs tla lime iu ess wast ome 
‘ t. ’ abse ofa OL. we © ye on os * this p eee Was Piet, a . 3 
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‘The last symphony concert of the this season. With f 

Fae AR, payin nace gae snagatag Ais rial ent gentle | Season will be given next Saturday. Be- oie i aa Pers 

on on: Pig clan Who, - tb sot | fete tht tabs placate aaey be oF? if : soloists have been not only inferior to” 

feellolst came Yery near it, When he was +t k of be t adi og ws. | those we have been accustomed to hear. 
pur years old t a am, wise lh je Phe OF ane Presently COnCIiON Of thet 4 these concerts, but decidedly below 
r, himself a gl som tp of t Gonnere aoe “ Symphony Orchestra, and to review the! the average of those that appear in Bos- 
Hague befor even, The King of work which it has done since the 16th of | ton; the reason for this has uot been that 
| ee eh lar October last. When the orchestra ap-| better soloists could not be had, for sey- 
ibe t peared on the stage on that day, to sive | eral artists, of greater ability than the 
the first concert of the season, a number | average soloists of the season, are resi- 
of changes were noticed in its personnel dents of ourown city. This has resulted, 
mee which had been made in pursuance of | of course, in inferior performances of the - 
nea the policy inaugurated more than a year | solo pieces on the programmes, and has | 
KS before that time. Although it has been just to that extent been detrimental to 
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found necessary in some instances to £0 | the concerts. 

backwards and reinstate some players in In spite of these mistakes, which we 

their old places, in general the changes may hope to see corrected another season, 
¢ ont made have resulted in improving the | Boston has now, thanks to the liberality © 
pox orchestra. This year the strings ave || of Mr. HIGGINSON, an orchestra of which 
te Ri better than ever, the horns are good; the | any city might well be proud, and that 
p usiclan, ee aoe. emphouy poe waich are still capable of improve- will compare favorably with the orches- 
Petes without a single work of Beethoven ment are some of the wood-wind instru- tras of the capitals of Europe. And Bos- 
aide ments and the trumpets. The orchestra ton is probably the only city in the world 
has been heard this year for the first time - that has a private citizen who is public- 
‘Vistening to one of the most brilliant and aha sem and ae wed 8 pI | Spirited enough to Carry on such @ musi- 
artistic pianists we have had for many a day. 20M ABU appa pep ata Cte mrtg ready , cal enterprise, in which Boston is not 
MBLC had, in spite of the jealousy with which alone the gainer, but a number of cities 
- | as. New Yorkers listen to any good music — in different parts of the country. What 


as artistically as she is that comes to them from Boston. They | a city Boston would be if the fine arts 
Her musical career is a seem unwilling to have our orchestra 


very Interesting one. a eer tepinyed teem compared with any of theirs, but where 
Ver, and ata very early age displaye ‘a NY Pate 2 Ae a es oes 

enndertul Sractelty as a mnu-ician that her 1 New York is a body of strings to be 
fat found equal to those of our Symphony The Last Symphony Concert, 


“fe ther removed to Berlin in oe to Eve per 
"the best advantages of amu-ical training. She el 9 
Orchestr ai | The season of symphony concerts came to a 
So much for the orchestra: let us now brilliant and memorable ending last night in 


NA ais , ale . 
‘Studied therefor some years with Kullak, aud 
hen about 12 years old went io Weimar, 
mained up:ier his instruction for seven years.: consider the work which it has accom- | Music Hall, an aucisnce of unusual magnitude 
) When about 13 years old, after having been plished during the past season. In- | and enthusiasm being present. The concert be- 
: cluding the last concert in our count. we | ; 
* . ? ‘ ° tT, 9” . 
| find that seventy-four works have been GOGAT ¢ SAKUDIMA OVOLCEy tm whien 
- wonderful fashion in which Mr. Gericke can 
-Yived “nn Se mete ye ih Giein way’ Hall most liberal count we find that of these | sion of fancies and for the blending and contrasts 
“Played for ) works fifty-four were German, seven | °ftone-color was per.ectly illustrated. 
: She afterward played in_ the Slavonic, five French, three American Adele Aus der Ohe, to play Chopin's E minor 
np! certs under the conduciorship : See =e he a | pik i . iulei 
Mr Wa ter _ two Scandinavian and three of all other | Pianoforte concerto, his opus’ 11. Fraulein Aus 


y ne e she became a pupil of Liszt. She re- 
i ith him only a year, sie created a furor at gan with a rich and giowing performance of | 
Si talent. played by the orchestra alone. By the | mould his instrumental resources for the expres- 
| Dec, 23. at Herr Seidl’s_ con- Then came the star of the evening, Friulein 
. Walter Damrosch at the Meiropolilan der Ohe was in no respect an artist less than 


VP hed pet er cg tinker ey gl sso ta ia nationalities; now everywhere that good | these requirements clas#. end, if we imag, Dro- 
"New York, and, atter hearing her ply, was music is played, German music will Sar aaiae catia Thusla aie farthee show 
“$0 delighted that he engaxed her at onc largely preponderate, because the Ger- | herself to be among the few really great pianists 


Bae Fraulein Aus Der Ohe,. 
"Bostonians have hada treat this week. in 
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for of the Boston Symphony concerts in 
oO) abridge, and she was first heard there 
abou a “fortnight ago. Her playing 
‘i Boston the past week has created 
unbounded ent usiasm, and every- 
where her praises’ have been 
‘extolled. § Personally, she is very 
réeable, frank and unconventional, and, 
ther fair hair, that she Wears ii a girlish 
ashion in a loose brald at the back ot her 
ek, and her blonde complexion and 

@ eyes, sie resembles ihe Swedish 

} more than ihe pure German.. Her playing 
sightiully free from so many of the im- 
ections nearl’ nists allow to creep 

Ir metlic she gives 


mans have written the most music, and 
especially the most good music. Still, 
the proportion of works of all other 
Schools than the German is here too 
small, and the programmes might have 
been made more interesting by a greater 


| and more constant variety of style. Very 
few new or recent works of importance 


have appeared on the programmes; their 
place has been taken by familiar orches- 
tral works, or by arrangements of piano 
or other pieces for the orchestra; 


who have been heard here of late vears. Her | 
Success was a Complete conquest, and she was re- 


called five times with a warmth which was 
almost urgent enough to compol some encore 
morceau in spite of the rigid rules and the grow- 
ing iateness of the hour. 


* 


influences of the evening, fe 


The evening ended with a noble and large ren- 


dering of schubert’s great C major symphony, 
every movement of which was given with a 


orcefulness and discrimination at suggests 


how much the general temper of the nd, 


oth mental and emotional, had bean’ 
tirred and strengthened by the subtle 
t through the inspir- 


ation of the gel solo playing, the ardor of 


audience an 


the 
the sense that the last i prpsatony 


left by the season must be magni cent 


worthy. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. > Boston Music Hall. 


LAST CONCERT OF THE SEASON, SEASON 1680-87. 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 21, 1887, AT 8 O'CLOCK, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTR A 


BY THE 


F | yl ON ; | PHONY oRGH ESTR fl MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


(75 PERFORMERS,) LAST CONCGERY 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. OF THE SEASON, 
SATURDAY, MAY 214, AT 8 P.M. 
SOLOISTS: 


MME HELENE HASTREITER, 


Her only appearance in Boston this Season, and 


FRL. ADELE AUS DER OHE. 


PROGRAMME. 
CARL GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. ‘‘Sakuntala.’’ 
J. GLUCK. ARIA. ‘‘Orpheus.’’ 
FR. LISZT. CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE in E flat. 


PROGRAMME, . : W. A. MOZART. ARIA. ‘Marriage of Figaro.” 


OVERTURE. ‘“Sakuntala.’’ ’ 7‘ GOLDMARK. 
ARIA. ‘Orpheus.’ GLUCK. 


Mme. HELENE HASTREITER. | L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in E flat. ‘‘Eroica.” No. 3, op. 5d. 


Allegro con brio.— Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai),— 
CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE in E flat. : : ; LISZT. Scherzo (Allegro vivace)._Allegro molto; 


Fri. ADELE AUS DER OHE. | Poco Andante; Presto. 
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ARIA. ‘Marriage of Figaro.” 


eur iis ce MOZART. 
ime. HELENE HASTREITER. 


SOLOISTS: 


SYMPHONY No. 3. ‘Eroica.” BEETHOVEN. HELENE HASTREITER, 
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The Sale of Tickets will commence THURSDAY MORNING, May RL. ADELE AUS DER OHE. 
19th, at eight o’clock, at Box Office, Music Hall. 
Reserved Seats 50 cents, 75 cents and $1.00. 


The Pianoforte used is a Steinway. 
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| =i Re ce the whol elena beth’ eae Y ieee 
wheat -&" er (wi. Hi. whole, beau » albeit she is somewhat 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA _ | too distinctly an peruse singer ee 
_ The Boston Symphony Orchestra, just home | catch the tone of boyish coyness that runs 
m its successful trip, gave a concert in the Mu- _ through the Song. Fri. aus der Ohe’s playing of 
sic Hall last Saturday evening, the programme the Liszt concerto was Simply marvellous. On the 

being— |, Matter of style and correctness of interpretation 
oldmark: Ov se rey, (eknptole,’? OR one may, of course, have _ his opinions. We. have 
in E-flat. heard competent judges, who heard Liszt play 
e _ when he was at his greatest as a performer, say 
| that if we could hear him now as he played then, 
| his playing would impress us more bya certain 

ae finished perfection and 
’ 


unexpected, or only half - exvected, 

fashion, was a treat indeed; and the ful | piantitds es Boe lle 
house showed that all the old  habitués Mozartian in its simplicity of 
felt sure beforehand that it would be go, | The worst reproach that can Be made 
One was sorry to miss Mr. Kneisel’s face from the | to Frl. aus der Ohe is that she rather overdoes 
leader’s desk, but he was laid up by an accident things. There is, undoubtedly, much of the 
to a finger on his left hand. His place was filled | @smonic in Lisz , and nota little in this very con- 
by Mr. Loeffier, whose brother, the ’cellist, also | certo smacks of - Outrageous; but Liszt’s 
counts among the wounded of the late campaign. | dzmon is an elega: rp By in court dress, as it 
But, for the rest, the orchestra had quite its old | 7 

physiognomy, and brought with it its old, admir- Cossack spirit that mas 
able playing. The “Sakuntala”’ overture, which mitting thatin Frl. aus. 
one listened to almost Willingly for the nonce, so 

glad was one to have the orchestra back, and the 

‘Eroica’”’ symphony were played superbly, in a way t since Von 
that came up to the orchestra’s best traditions. horse of an- | 
One could not help wondering how he had eked we heard any one make 
out the last month or so without any symphony | this concerto seem so much like a ration- 
concerts. Mr. Gericke was given the heartiest of al, coherent composition. Her sound rhythmic | 
ovations ; a victorious general, fresh from serving | sense enables her to make even her most daring | 
his country, could not have*been more rapturously | yubatos clearly intelligible, and her feeling, if at | 
received, Mme. Hastreiter sang Gluck’s “Che times a little over-intense, after the youthful fash- 
Jaro” (in English) in grand voice and witir com- ion, is always real and honest. Her brilliancy 
manding dramatic expression. Could she but carries everything before it. In fact, here was a 
have sung it with greater simplicity of style, with performance so full -of light as to throw its own 
fewer variations of tempo! To be Sure, she has | occasional faults into the Shade; there was real 
tradition with her, but, as Berlioz Said, “An old genius in it. The audience was enthusiastic 
custom if so sacred when it is bad!” When an throughout the concert,.and both Mme. Hastreiter 
air, dating from Gluck’s period, has two regularly | and Fri. aus der Ohe were hard put toit to refuse 
alternating tempi — the one Andante con encores. 

moto, the other Adagio—it would seem nat- | 

ural to suppose that the composer in- 

tended to express two alternating emotions; 

especially if that composer was Gluck himself, 

who never did anything in his dramatic music 

without definite expressive intent. ‘And, in effect, ” 

we find in this air an expression of passionate, 

headlong grief, alternating with tmoments of 

calmer, more pathetic sorrow. Note also that the. 

leading phrase, which is marked Andante con 

fo in modern editions, 3 

Vivace by the «composer. “th 

tempo-marking is justifiable enough, for-the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of many such terms has 

changed much since Gluck’s day. Bach’s familiar 

air: “Mein gltiubiges Herze,” which also is marked | 

Andante con moto in. Robert Franz’s score, 

was marked Presto. in the original. And — 

there can be no reasanable doubt that Bach’s 

Presto and Gluck’s Vivace mean practically the 

Same thing, what we now indicate by con moto, 

i. e., “not dragging.’ Now, if Mme. Hastreiter, | 

and other contralti with her, drag out the con 

moto until it becomes. a positive Adagio, what be- | 

comes: of the contrast Gluck plainly intended to 

make between his two tempi? Gluck’s air alter- 

nates between ionate raving and subdued 

sighing ; to esti cal. Ge almost all, sighing is. 
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‘to accompany ‘ : 

: .ceecers 1 last evening in 

Tusic , eve Bei which was 

occupied -by thorough Se P th 

more nad an opportunity o 

| acquainte t ) proves on 

|| been made for the cas’ ubious and not 

, always remunerative concert-goers of less 

musical places, an Som paring it with that 

usually made for the t concert public 

that can probably be found on this planet. 

The progamme was composed of five 

num ders. The orchestra began it with 

|| Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, and 

|| ended it with Beethoven’s ‘Eroica” sym- 

|| Phony. The central number was also an in- 

strumental one—Liszt’s E flat concerto for 

the pianoforte, performed by Miss Ans der 

he.. The other places were occupied by 

Mme. Hastreiter, who sang the “Che faro, 

from igs “Orpheus,” and from Mozart 8 

‘Marriage of Figaro,” the “Voi che Sapete, 

Oo not dwell upon the programme 

in itele, because I ihink. that the matte of 

f , © soloist more or less, or of more or les 

The programmes which Mr. Gericke has | individual consequence, is the chief ele- 

been presenting in the Southern and | ment _ varus on a Breas i ap or aoe of 

: concerts, but only because I am earn 

bi hte s eany aor ys P yr maintain that the employment of the hes 

eae oases been visiting Ss soloists enlarges and elevates the possibil- 

Concert tour which ended a fow days ago | ities of entertainment and education 

are—so far as I have been able to follow) PHprOaianty, It is intereating anid yrs bey 

2 ities || have a choice work well play ; 

ee tee digaange eg A fee | but if it can be greatly or grandly ginzed or 
habituaily set before the larger, 


sung, then a new sensation and a new 
stimulus have been provided, the healthful 
more appreciative and more remunera- 
| tive .audiences in his band’s own 


impetus of which cannot be estimated. 
Lake this wery concert, for instance. The 
home. Whether the difference is to 
be considered as a compliment to 


beautiful unity, the rich voicing, the quick 
Boston or the reverse, or whether it has | 


The Boston Orchestra Give 
an Extra Concert. 


Mme. Helen Hastreiter and Miss Ans 
| Der Che 


Contribute Splendid Solos to the Suc- 
hs cessful Evening. 


expressiveness, the well-balanced power 
been admitted, or perhaps even calculated, 


and the elastic responsiveness of the orches- 
tra, s0 delightfully and clearly exhibited in 

in order to catch a less certain and faithful 

taste, somebody wiser or more in Mr. 


the two large compositions assigned to it, 
might have been extended over other in- 
strumental fields, with a fine full harvest of 
results; but the co-operation of the two 
Gericke’s confidence than I must explain. artists who nasisted enabled athe Sispctor 40 
a ; i har- || pass out atonce beyon é . 
pee teen is to ee. ne obar chestral resource and add to the pleasure 
acter and the vroportion of the solo mem- and the profit. of the night other things 
bers to the orchestral works performed. || Which must else have been left untouched 
Bor Boston, Mr. Gericke has apparently | or pha set, edad ly. Teer ve, b. 
thoug |} understoo an made g 
yey. Sano’ any. Kind of # soloist metres! action, _ let the crowded, attentive 
do; at any rate, he has constantly ||} and extremely enthusiastic attendance 
engaged almost unknown persons, or | testify. Mr. Gericke was greeted with that 
those who only had respectable local | honest ardor which proves how oa ig 
reputations in the distant places whither | public likes and admires him, even if i 
be sent to fetch them, for a considerable opinions as final, and t 
Proportion of his solo numbers, drawing | received and recalled with tremendous ap- 
. lause. : 
Miss Aus der Ohe’s playing was sy any 2 
gratifying, and she was again and again 
called out, in the evident hope 
that she would at eet contribute 
some encore-piece to the programme, 
That she should particularly gratify and al- 
inost amaze a more than average audience 
is not to be wondered at; for. apart from 
the genuine charms and powers of her art 
| she has some ingenuous—or ingenious?—a 
captandum ways of moving her head, her 


over the land spon a kind of | 
missionary journey, such a policy would not | 
LO. The public of cities that did not care a 
yutton whether an orchestra came from Bos- 
ton, Skowhegan or San Francisco, provided | 
entertainment commensurate with the | 
re furnished, and that 
to attend in large force 


and. upc value. But | 


{Tae 


‘price of tickets w 
Gid not care enoug 
ed second or third rate osity, 
ad t¢ be con are , Solicited and at- 
racte < ore, for this tour, two solo 
tars of the first magnitude were procured, 
ghted up and made to shine in conjunc- 

unlike the 


nces nich. . 
d cantly satisfied Boston ones = 
Oo =much OE too little Of these li 
bling and ungru | . 


work, which add an emphasis for the eye 
to that received by the ear, and 
suggest that the difficulties which 
she is actually surmounting are 
really something almost too tremendous 
pa.be undertaken and are overcome only by 
€ 


ai 


nm concerts of orchestral music, diversi- 
with virtu 


fy 
» 


bits of business, 


tentional or soo ere is no ne 


orts and arts spat a degree short of the 


cannot accept all his views as correct or his | 
the two ladies were | 


t 


| 


| 


: 


arms and her body in effective points of her - 
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the Sanders Thea 
appearance here, was f 
hess and brilliancy, and was tentin un- 
xpected flashes and bursts effect. It 
ad not the reserve pay he e nipoise of a 
perfeet artist, but it ha nalit es of per- 
sistency, logic and sustained effort not often 
found in a woman’s playing, and which 
gave a value to her performance of the 
romantic and Ea ps0 ical concerto greater 
Fan that supplied by her masterly mechan- 
sm. 
Mme. Hastreiter’s singing, althouch less 
vociferously and continuously applauded 


41 Of splendor, ful- 


went home to the hearts of the hearers, and | 
there was deep earnestness in the responses | 


she awakened. 
riage, her simple bearing ‘an 
noble and impressive delivery 
in the concert room, as in the heatre, an 
artist in all the essential qualities of phrase, 
accent, emphasis an emotion. More 
isolated than upon the operatic stage, she 
showed a little more plainly the gs ightly 
throaty color of some few notes; but, on 
the other hand, having a more sympathetic 
accompanist.in Mr. Gericke ‘than Mr. 
thomas, she could show more clear! the 
ighter shades of her expression and the 
more sensitive balance of time and rhythm. 
he orchestra showed that it had not suf. | 
fere its wanderings, al- | 


ér stately, upright car- 


in style durin 
though accidents by the way compelled the | 
absence of two or three members, even the | 


eader’s place being filled—and well filled— | 
+y Mr. Leoffler, because of Mr. Kneisel’s dis- | 


ablement. Occasionally, for an instant, it | 
seemed as if all the elements were not in 
such complete mechanical] fusion as usual ; 

ut there was no imperfection of temper, 
| understanding or purpose, and the Jong 
prostamme was heard to the end with 
Satisfaction and pride. 
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Arne Extra Symphony Concert—Aus der 
Ohe and Hastreiter. f) 
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Ahe programme of the extra concert given by 
a Symphony Orchestra in the Music Hall on 
aturday evening was: 
Midmark, Overture, “Sakuntala.” 
mck, - Aria, “Orpheus.” 
t. Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1, in £ flat. 
Aria, “‘Marriage of Figaro.”’ 
oe Symphony in E flat, “Eroica.” No. 3. 
#@he home-coming of the orchestra which this 
‘@acert celebrated proved quite a love-feast, for 
Splendid audience was gathered, containing 
ough old-timers to make it regular while a 
© sprinkling from the outer world, whom the 
easou-ticket embago prevents hearing many 
0f the series-concerts, camo and enjoyed to the 
11 an exceptionally fine programme. The 
‘act that the audience existed was proof 
of iwo things—that the Symphony concerts 
are missed, and that their prestige is now 
established that the bond which the 
Management asks in the season-ticket is a 
@ss-neidful caution than formerly. We do not 
erpose to estimate the exact value the names 
i) Fri. Adele Aus der Ohe and Mme. Helene 


liistroiter had in bringing together tha great 


her large, | 
roved her | 


os : 


n ~ mel ae +4 
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. nest attention ven to the playing of the 
overture and the symphony,and it the generally 
beatific expression of countenance which all the 
regular habitues wore, ample ground upon 
which to rest the assertion that the hold of the 
orchestra upon: Boston Was never so great as to- 
day. And it was good to hear itagain. We 
even can forgive Goldmark for doing so little 
with his subject in the earlier measures of the 
‘‘Sakuntala,’’ the climax is so gorgeous in color 
and tone. The orchestra - played both the over- 
ture and the symphony in splendid confidence. 
and with great effect. The performance of the 
Symphony showed conclusively an ensemble 
touch more certain and more subtle than ever 
before. + 
Mme. Helene Hastreiter sang the two arias, 
‘Che Faro,” by Gluck, “Voi che Sapete,”’ by 
Mozart, the first in English, the other in Italian. 
Lhe audience receiyed her warmly, and after 
each appearance she was recalled. As is the 
case with Miss Lehmann, this singer needs the 
stage as an accessory to do herself justice ; 
those who have seen and heard Lehmann’s 
‘Isolde’ in the theatre will count as naught 
such features of it as the concert-stage has af- 
forded, so to those whom the Singing of Mme, 


- Hastreiter on Saturday night moved but little 


we would say, have you seen her Orpheus in 
the theatre? Mme. Hastreiter is pre-eminently 
a dramatic singer, and under the Scrutiny which 


| She invites by singing in concert her faults are 


more manifest, but these lie more in a very pro- 
nounced natural quality of voice, which is both 
harsh and unyielding, and resonant and full, 
than in her vocal method, which igs quite well 
grounded. Her singing of ‘Che Faro” had all 
the earnestness but less of the impressiveness 
which it had in the opera, but in the Mozart air 


_ she chose a style which she does not become. 


Mme. Hastreiter’s bearing on the concert stage 


| betokens the woman of breeding and one who 


has respect for her calling, 

Frl. Aus der Ohe played the barbaric concerto 
of Liszt with immense energy and in a dashing, 
compelling manner which expressed her own en- 
thusiasm, while it fully showed her per- 
fect technique. Perhaps her hands were 


| lifted higher, perhaps the right came over 
| the left in chase of those vicious lowest notes 
| with more force than style, than at the concert 
_in Cambridge two months since, when she 
_ played the same work, but we fail to find any 
_ affectation in it. 
_ player of great physieal ardor, always too ab- 


To us, Frl. Aus der Ohe is a 


sorbed in her work to think of being finical or 
doing anything to “show off.” She is just the 
type of a player that one feels will hold and ad- 
vance her present high position because of her 
ingenuousness. After the concerto she was re- 
called again and again, and given flowers and 
bravas in generousquantities. Mme. Hastreiter, 
{oo, had flowers. The idea of giving this cons 
cert was acapital one, and the public are. ine 
debted anew to the manager of the Sympho 


te 


concerts for it. Mr. Kneisel had not 





ober, when it is hoped. th 
ee ns ee stead of 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, fresh from |its re- 
cent tour through the country, gave a final concert of 
the ceason at Music Hall last night. There was a vast 
and brilliant audience present. Mr. Gericke, on his 
appearance at the conductor’s etand, was received 
with prolonged applause of the heartiest description, 
‘and with every indication of the sincerest pleas- 
ure. The concert opened with Goldmark’s ‘Sak- 
untala” overture, which was given with the same 
broad and masterly reading and the same exquisite 
finish on the part of the orchestra that characterized its 
performance Guring the reguiar season. The sym- 
phony was the ‘Eroica,” which was accorded one of 
the most impressive and beautiful interpretations it 
ever had in this city, and one which reflects the highest 
honor on both the conductor and the fine body of play- 
ers under his direction. There were two soloists. 
Madam Hastreiter sang Gluck’s “Che senza faro 
Eurydice,” and Mozart’s ‘Voi che sapete.” The artist’s 
voice seemed worn and fatigued, probably by 
the wear and tear to which it has been eub- 
jected during the season, and sounded now 
and then hollow and nasal in quality. She sang} 
with large dramatic expressiveness, but in a style bet- 
ter adapted to the operatic stage, than to the concert 
room. The Gluck air was given in a fairly effective 
manner, but the Mozart air was a mistake in both con- 
ception and execution, lacking on tho whole, both deli- 
cacy and warmth and occasionally, true intonation. 
Mozart cannot be sung with good effect on the robust 
and unsimple style “4g the singer bronght to bear 
upon him in this instance. The audience, however, was 
highly ge with both efforts, and at the end of each 
recalled the artist twice or three times. The other 
soloist was Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, who performed 
Liszt’s concerto in E-flat. We must frankly confess 
that her interpretation and playing of it were a ae 
pointment to us. It is true that it was given throug 
out with surprising fire; but it was a wild, untram- 
meled fire in which there was but little of artistic dis- | 
cretion and much of mere display. In addition there was 
over much thumping, the left hand almost invariably | 
stormed above the right and fairly drowned it,and there | 
was more noise than clearness. Of technical brilllancy 
there was ample, and there were some charming mo- 
ments of delicacy and of sentiment; but there were also 
Many moments when an injudicious use of the 
pedal blurred the harmonies in a _ manner 
distressing to the ear. Miss Aus der Ohe 
has enormous endurance and immens?2 vitality, but she 
has likewise great affectation both in style and in an 
unmeaning waving and flourishing of her hands. Des- 
pite much that was admirable and _ insptriting in her, 
performance, it impressed us that it appealed more to a; 
taste for mere virtuosity than to one swayed by a high 
and refined musical judgment; and that it was delibe- 
rately sensational rather than instinctively or even dis- 
creetly artistic. But such was not the effect it had upon 
the audience, which was aroused to a pitch of almost 
uncontrollable enthusiasm, and the recalled artist five 
times amid storms of applance. : 
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THE EXTRA SYMPHONY CONCERT 


| The Symphony Season Ends with a Fine 


Programme—Mrs. Hastreiter and Miss 

Aus der Ohte Take Part. 

An immense audience of the finest quality 
greeted Mr. Gericke and the Symphony Orches- 
tra last evening, when they appeared in the mu- 
sic for another concert, marking their return 
from a successful tour, and also the end of the 
symphony season of 1886-7. Many regular 
patrons were in their usual seats, and elsewhere 
were connoisseurs who cannot be habitual at- 
tendants during the season. 

The programme, although pretty long, was a 
notable and stirring one, and its performance 
quite justified the remarkable enthusiasm and 
energy of applause with which each number 


was received. Mr. Kneisel, who had been hurt 
during his absence, could not lead, but Mr. 
Loeffier took his place and aid well there, and 
the general effect of the band’s work was 
smooth, uniform, earnest and spirited in the 
high degree expected, while travel and the 


different tastes of other audiences seemed not 
_ to have lessened the nicety, technical and ex- 


pressive, of its finer delivery. 
_ There were but two purely orchestral compos- 
itions upon the programme, and these were 
both favorites and established successes, 
Goldmark’s romantic ‘‘Sakuntala’’ overture 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony. The 
other three numbers were for the soloists, and 
Boston had an opportunity for once of hearing 
in a symphony concert two artists of 
the first rank in their different branches 
of the profession. It is a matter for regret, 
when the pleasure of music is considered as at 
least tantamount to its profit, that Boston is 80 
much more xsthetical than some other city, and 
cen therefore be expected to take its music 
without much sugaring in the way of fine 
virtuosity. 

These soloists were Mme. Hastreiter and Miss 


_ Aus der Ohe, who repeated her former impres- 


sion of a maturity of technique, of mind, of 
force, of experience and of feeling some years 
beyond her girlish coijfure, and played Liszt's 
E-flat concerto in a fashion in which much 
that was astonishing and something that 
was trivial and showy was blended with 
a great deal which was sincere and highly esti- 
mable. Occasionally she fades away into senti- 
montal inaudibleness, and at times she makes a 
bold stroke for effect, but generally she shows a 
judgment, a self-control and a command of 
legitimate means equal to the severest demands; 
of the best music. 

Mme, Hastreiter proved to be the same great 
singer in the concert room that she had been 
felt to be in the theatre, and her unaffected calm 
and dignity, her broad, noble voice and style 
and her honest passionateness, made her two 
numbers overflow with genial influence. Sbe 
sang (with English words) Orpheus’ lament over 


-Eurydice, and ‘‘Voi che sapete” from the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” the two styles being 


rey ee 


presented in their just character afd marked 
contrast, and the songs thus adding a value to 
this concert which few of its predecessors have - 
derived from vocalism. | 
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Steinway Hall, New York. 


THREE CONCERTS 


BY THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(75 PERFORMERS.) 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, Conpuctor, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 31, 1887. 


AT 8 O'CLOCK, FB. M. 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE. 





HIRST CONGERE. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14, AT 8 O'CLOCK, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
CG. M. v. WEBER. OVERTURE. (Oberon.) 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for VIo.in. 


Allegro ma non troppo.—Larghetto.— 


THE PROGRAMMES AND SOLOISTS 
FOR THE REMAINING TWO CONCERTS . 


Rondo (Allegro),— 


G. F HANDEL. LARGO. WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 9, op. 67. 


Allegro con brio.— 
Andante con moto. 


Allegro. Allegro; Presto. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL, 


Coneertmeister of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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‘REUND’S MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


THE DEBUT OF GERICKE. 
When George Henschel left Boston, Herr Ger- | 


icke was summoned across the vasty deep to 


take his place. He came to the classic shades of 
Boston; he took possessson of the field, deployed 
the troops in some new pieces, and marched on 
to victory. This orchestra, under his hands im- 
proved, and his concerts became the rage. He 
had vonquished Boston. 

Then he sighed for new worlds to conquer, 
and turned his attention toward the metropolis. 


He arranged for a series of three concerts to be} 


given in New York, and the first of these took 
place at Steinway Hall, last Monday evening. A 
very large audience was present, and the smaller 
hall was thrown open into the larger. : 
The Boston musicians and their leader came, 
saw, and conquered. The enthusiasm which was: 
evoked by their rendering of Handel’s “Largo,” 
has only been equalled here by the excitement 
‘which followed the recent revelation of Seidl’s 
ability as a concert leader. The stately strains. 
of the great composer were rendered by all the 
violinists who rose to their feet and remained 
standing during the performance, as if in tribute 
to the memory of the great genius, which con- 
ceived the ‘‘Messiah” and “Israel.” To the eye,this 
change of position was extremely gratifying, and 
certainly it aided largely in awakening the in- 
Iterest of the audience. The harp accompani- 


ment in this selection had an exquisite effect, | 
and the sweep of the violins when they in their} 


turn came in was simply divine. The audience 


became greatly excited. Gericke was twice} 


called out; the violinists ina body twice rose and 


bowed, and the majestic selection, so majestically | 


performed had to be repeated. This splendid 
triumph ensured the success of the Boston mu 
sicians, and the conductor will do well to repeat 
it at the next concert. 


i 


But while this was the climacteric effect of! 
the evening, a success nearly as great, though ' 
not so demonstrative, was achieved by the per. | 
formance of Weber’s “ Oberon ” overture. Never 
has this charming work been performed here. 
with more dainty elegance and fairy-like grace. 
It was quite a new reading of a familiar work, 
and evidently the correct reading, tuo. The 
play of the violins in certain passages was as the 
spray of crystal drops falling on roses. The} 
contrasts were without boisterous: noise, yet 
thoroughly effective, and the audience were 
quick to appreciate the exquisite beauty of the 
rendering. 

Mr. Kneisel, a violinist of delicate and re- 
fined qualities played the Beethoven violin con- 
cert amid much applause for the neatness of 
the long unaccompanied passage, but not appear-| 
ing to special advantage after Musin’s more’ 
brilliant rendering of the same work. The tone’ 
of the Boston concert—meister is small and | 
dainty, exquisitely refined and delicate. He| 

was well received. | 


This notable concert closed with a careful and | 


fairly effective performance of - Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, which did not receive the, 
careful attention from the audience that it de-| 
served. A symphony like this should be heard 

early.in the evening before the scenes are 

blunted by an hour or more of preceding orches- 

tral music. A vocalist is always a desirable fea- 

ture at a classical concert, and at the next of Mr. 

Gericke’s entertainments Lilli Lehmann will 

sing. There will be great interest in regard to 

the affair, for the Bostonians have proved that 
in their invasion at New York, they were justi-| 
fied alike by their talent, their skill and their pluck. | 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


N determining to give three concerts in New York, 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke and his Boston Symphony Orchestra 
carried the war into Africa, and to judge by the success of the 
first of these concerts, which was given at Steinway Hall on last 
Monday night, the great conductor from the Hub and his admir- 


_able forces simply came, played and conquered. 


The hall was crowded with a fashionable and cultivated au- 
dience, and similar scenes of enthusiastic demonstrations of ap- 
proval that were enacted there on the occasion of the recent Seidl 
Symphonic Soirees were repeated. Let us say right here that the 
applause was deserved. 

The program which Mr. Gericke constructed for a metropoli- 
tan audience contained nothing new and nothing that had not 
been heard here time and time again. It was, however, well chosen 
and interesting, and, moreover, admirably adapted to show the 
qualities of the orchestra to the best advantage. These consist in 
the first place in a most delightful ensemble, which is maintained 
under all circumstances, and allows the conductor, whose indica- 
tions are followed with ease and quickness in the smallest detail, 
to give full swing to his various moods or inspirations in interpre- 
tation. One of the first conditions of such fine ensemble play- 
ing (aside from the conductor’s training ability) is to be found in 
the orchestra’s continued concertizing together. The same sev- 
enty-five performers who were heard here last Monday night give 
one public rehearsal and concert in Boston every week during the 
entire season of six months, after which they go on an extended 
concert tour. 

The next distinguishing feature of the orchestra is its excellent 
string quartet. It might be difficult anywhere in the world to 
find in one orchestra such a number of genuine artists among the 
first violins as are controlled by Mr. Gericke. Praise must also 
be bestowed on the ’cellos and double basses. As for the wood- 
wind choir, a little more sympathetic oboe and a little more re- 


fined flute would greatly enhance its value 
Having said this much for the orchestra we can, as regards Mr. 


Gericke, only repeat what our esteemed Boston correspondent 
has so frequently reiterated in these columns, viz., that he is a 
thorough* musician, whose interpretations are imbued with truly 
artistic and musicianly conceptions, and that he is a conductor of 


| power, ability and experience. He showed all these qualities in 


the finely-shaded, concise, rhythmically and dynamically alike 
finished reading of Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon” overture, and in the two 
first movements of the Beethoven C minor symphony. The 
scherzo of this work, however, was taken at a somewhat too slow 
tempo, and not the slightest deviation from the same tempo was 
made in its trio, while the finale might readily have been made a 
little more Jomposo and weighty by a slightly slower tempo. Aside 
from these minor and almost hypercritical suggestions the inter- 
pretation of the symphony, though not in any way startingly ori- 
ginal, was entirely to our liking, and breathed a spirit of rever- 


GERICKE’S MUSICIANS, 


ence for tradition too often missing from our modern perfor- 
mances. 

Hellmesberger’s orchestration of Hindel’s beautiful ‘‘ Largo ” 
was probably put on the program to show the violins, who played 
it standing, to the best advantage, and the number, which was 
rendered with beautiful and sonorous tone, was enthusiastically 
redemanded. 

The soloist of the concert was Mr. Franz Kneisel, the efficient 
concert-master of the orchestra. This gentleman gave us a ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s violin concerto the superior of which has 
certainly not yet been heard here in New York. He is a violin- 
ist and an artist of the first rank. With fa truly marvelous 
evenness and facility of execution he combines absolute purity 
and certainty of intonation, an agreeable and powerful tone and a 
broad, noble and dignified conception. Technically such playing 
as that of the tremendously difficult Joachim cadenza in the first 
movement and of many other episodes in this and the rondo it 
would be difficult to surpass, and as regards conception the slow 
movement was pure, noble, simple and dignified. 

The audience, recognizing the value of the performance, were 
not chary with their applause and a hearty double recall fol- 


_ lowed the last movement. 
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TRIUMPH FOR BOSTON ARTISTS 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra Scores a : 


Great Success in New York. 


The Symphony Orchestra Hattea 
welight in New York City. — ae. 


ater Feb. 14.—[Sprctau.]—The Snecial Dispatch to The Boston Jo rnat 
oston ymphony Orchestra 8 concert in Stein- New Yor, Feb. 14. Boston’s me gult nahi 
way Hall tonight was a decided success, The | orchestra received a perfect ovation to- 
programme included Beethoven’s ‘fitth sym- | Steinway Hall, where tlie first ofa series of ~ 
phony, the “‘Oberon’”’ overture, Beethoven’s concerts was given before a very large andr 


play as one man, 


violin concerto and Handel’s ‘‘Largo.”’ Itisno | audience, filling nearly every seat, while a g : 


exaggeration to say, what 
Feccvee with less warrant, that they triumph of the Symphony Orchestra to- 


is so often | Dumber stood throughout the erformaiee. 


New Yorkers gratifying alike to those who had t 


ave never heard better playing from a body || good fortune to be present and to | 
of strings than that of the Boston society, || who take a pride in one ok > 
And not only was the _ concert a || favorite institutions of Boston. The pro sr; ed 


triumph for the 


visitors from | was happily chosen, and combined, with: 


a technical pret of view, but it accented and | yerely classical, some of the more popular wo 


confirmed t 


e assertion made by Bostonians of the masters, which made the concert p sing : 


to the effect that in Mr. Gericke they have a | gee to 
all, as was evinced by the enthusiasm. Mr, Gerieké 
conductor of rare parts. As the programme is | and his splendid band of musicians co i e 


composed of what may 


household words of musical literature, 


be called the ‘have desired a more cordial reception. — 


it is scarcely necessary to say more than that 
it was admirably done throughout. The most 
noticeable feature of the band’s playing is the | 
beauty and sonority of the strings, which, 
as a body, are superior to those | 
of any orchestra’ we have; quite 
a sensation was made by the playing of 
Handel’s *‘Largo,”’ the first violins standing in 
a row stretching across the front of the stage 
and playing without notes. The tone was 
dinvly admirable. A very large audience was | 
present, and the demonstrations of approval | 
were many and hearty. 


| 


were assured from the outset that they we ? 


fore a sympathetic and Kindly audience, for n nearly. 
every piece was encored, and the i‘ th nied % 
|number, Handel’s Largo, was $0 uproa' rious a 
applauded that Mr, Gericke, contrary to hil “oo § 
tom, repeated the entire piece. The soloist of the 
evening, Mr. Franz Kneisel, was enthusias nied | 
applauded and recelyed a beautiful Soret } 
at the close of his selections, —— eee Bs | 
The Tribune willsay: “The band is E 
strong in its strings, Here, if we were to | 
in such a reprehensible thing as comparison * 
our own organizations, (Mr. Fhomewe ba na “an n 
that of the Metropolitan Opera Hou 3 dor ) 
would surely not suffer. The spl 
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MR. GERIOKE’S TRIUMP 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Captures New York. 


[SPECIAL DESPATCH TO THE TRANSCRIPT]. 


New YorK, Feb. 15. Gericke and his orchestra 
received an enthusiastic welcome last evening at 
their first concert in this city, there being only 
a few vacant seats in Steinway Hall. The audi- 
ence contained many New England people, who. 


showed their loyalty to the organization 
ing out and whose applause was of the 


by com- 
heartiest 


kind. The following was the programme: 


Largo. eee ‘ X 
Symphony in C minor No.5 ..--eeeee- 
Mr. Franz Kneise! was the violinist. 


The playing of the orchestra was unquestiona- 
bly arevelation to the great majority of those 
present. The splendid volume of tone, inspiring 
vitality and the breadth of style with which Han- 
del’s “Largo” was given, eighteen violinists stand- 
ing at their desks and carrying the theme through 


with tremendous verve, fairly brought 


the audi- 


ence off its feet. Mr. Gericke bowed in his stiff 


and rather frigid way several times, and made | 
the violinists rise twice and bow their acknowl- — 


edgments to the storm of applause and cries of 


“Bravo!” that swept through the hall. 


But the 


tumult would not cease; the audience was deter- 
1 mined to enjoy the rich and novel treat again, 
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ng, performance of 
‘* Dio. Walkiire” drew to the Metropolitana large , 
number of the very: class of people who would 
have been most desirous of hearing the famous 
Boston orchestra, all the more as this was to be 
the last performance of this opera under Herr 
Seidl prior to his departure for Berlin. Never- 
theless there was a large audience in Steinway 
Hall, and the Boston musicians have reason to 


‘ 
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| feel flattered with the reception accorded them, 


The programme was strictly ‘classical, inclad- 
ing as it did Beethoven’s fifth symphony and 
violin coucerto, Weber’s “ Obéron” overture, 
and ‘the piece popularly known as Handel’s 
Largo, This piece was played by the violins 
standing in a row across the stage—an arrange- 
ment which, though it savored of melanistic 
minstrelsy, served to display to the greatest ad- 
vantage the fine tone of the strings which are the 
pride of the Boston orchestra. . These strings cer- 
tainly deserve all the praise that has been bestow- 
ed on them. The body of tone is so homogene- 
ous as to quality and so precise in movement, 
that one might fancy it was produced by a single 
instrument. The wood-wind and brass are also 
a great improvement on what they were a year 
ago, but in these departments the Boston orches- 
tra does not approach the Thomas and the Metro- 
politan orchestras in perfection. While Herr 
Niemann was in New York he often spoke of the 
axcellence of our orchestras, and it was especially 
the wind instruments that he contrasted favora- 
bly with those in foreign orchestras.. Vienna is 
perhaps the only city where one could hear any- 
thing so fine in the way of wood-wind and brass 
as could be heard last evening in the third act of 

| ** Die Walkiire,’’or last Saturday at the Brooklyn 
Philbarmonic concert. 

As a conductor Mr, Gericke is strictly ortho- 
dox, reading the scores of the masters exactly as 
printed— that is, he pays strict attention to dyna- 
mic expression, as that is carefully noted in the 
score; but he ignores the opportunities for vary- 
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. A BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 
The band which Mr. Gericke brought to the 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra was recent- | performance of these works consisted of 14 


lyannounced as about to give three concerts | ‘oli 
in Steinway Hall. : ncerts | first violins, 12 seconds, 10 violas, 8 cell}, 7 


doubl 
Straightway musical circles were agog, for oubie basses, the usual complement of wood, 


the great majority of music lovers in this city | 
had hitherto clung to the cherished traditions | 
of the past and sought no new saints for their | 
small calendar. 


of the orchestra, Hindel’s “Largo,’’ and: Bee- 
thoven’s C minor symphony. 


harp. 


’ the strings, but it was not until the m 

ore vig- 

Re oe ‘nn ala oe the narrow porous passages of the same composition a 
ping minds, and when the | reached that the strength of the orchestra was 


mountain will not go to Mohammed, the made fully known 


tbs. ma been generally admitted, must | Such a splendid virility and pure quality of 
ss wae aks ria sl proceed humbly on | tone has not been heard in strings before in 
; New York. All barriers of reser 

Vh eserve must fall 

q a polar —_ returned from the | at once before such a body of bowed instru- 

HE nw a =i of humility or not neglect- ments, and it must be admitted with thorough 
u hist ¢ i it 3 : 

stole > eg , a but it is frankness and the honest, whole-souled wel- 

on Symphon ate co og e and the Bos- come that ought to be accorded to every good 

y estra will not steal back tu thing in art, that we have no local band which 


heir native Common with muted strin 
§ gs a . clas es 
stopped horns, ¢nd muffled drums. eee in 1ts superb 


Their first concert was gi ing i 

einen tn the shes Nom ys ‘Nahe ain This applies especially to the first and second 
ultivated audience, which included not only 
ome of the most distinguished patrons of 
nusical art in this city, but some of its most 
ccomplished exponents. 

The test was a severe one for any organiza- 
lon, and especially for one coming from a city 
thich has at times shown a foolish jealousy of t] 
ew York, and an equally groundless fear that 
he feeling was reciprocated. 


The wood is perhaps the weakest part of this | 
orchestra, but it is weaker only by comparison, 
not per se. The brass is rich, mellow, and 
smooth in quality and superb in power. , 
But it was in the higher touches of art that 
is band was found most emphatically to ex- 
=a our local organizations. In sweet and sub- 
; tle gradations of light and shade, in the - 
he reception and instantaneous recognition | derous shock of an and fierce probs ne 
‘ P yoni of last night's performance should | the growth and culmination of crescendi, in | 
a po bs «ageing egret oe peaceful | the delieate dropping down of diminuendi to | 
ieeatk: ee agp ahues is ig arene - ge wereroning of sound, in the light here and | 
| c . e darkness there, in an accentuation that 
ae a denen eee poets and | never failed to be wise and effective—in short, 
ics ana pniosophers, in all the nuances that reach the soul of a 
The program selected by Mr. Gericke for last | musical work and proclaim it to the listeners 
ning’s concert was admirable because of | this band exceeded all the expectation and the . 


brass, and instruments of percussion, and a 


The opening measures of the Weber number | 
revealed a delightful delicacy of touch among 


a semeciawa 
ly em 


violins, but the violas and ’cellos are almost | 
equally good, and the basses are admirable. 


ke 


\| and Mr. Gericke was finally compelled to repeat 
| the number. | 

The concerto also was enthusiastically applaud-- 

ed, Mr. Kneisel being obliged to bow again and 


ing the tempo, which are not indicated in black 
and white, but are none the less taught by the 
spirit of a composition. Mr. Gericke is an 
again. The overture and symphony were equally excellent drill-master, the balance of his forces 
well received. In every way the cencert was a’ being always preserved, and no group being al- 
| “ieee compet sang Maga es a panned lowed to assert, itself unduly above the others. 
Res eee .... And there is no lack of animation in his perform- 
blood of a true Bostonian tingle with pride. Miss ances, 80 tant Jact evening’s audience was justly 


Lehmann will sing at the next concert. ; 
_— . pleased with them and very hberal in applause. 


: thorough classicism, its intrinsic value, and | previous knowledge of the audience. 
‘iamiliarity to every lover of good music. The leader, Mr. Gericke, revealed himself at 
He placed himself and his musicians square- | Once as a profound musical scholar, a man of 
Yon their merits before this public, trusting interpretive genius and a born disciplinarian. 
thing to the riot of revolution, everything | His readings were indicative of the highest in- 
)the serenity of sound scholarship. The | telligence, and his manner of conducting show- 
guest was achieved before the first number | ed him to be a leader of the finest spirit. 
ag half completed. The performance of Handel’s “Largo” by 18 
The program consisted of Weber’s overture | violinists standing across the stage, after the 
)“Oberon,”’ Beethoven’s violin concerto, in- | concertmeister had first alone announced the 
breted by Mr. Franz Kneisel, concertmeister | theme, might in other hands have been re- 
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garded as a piece of ad captandum jugglery, 
but as given under Mr. Gericke’s direction, it 
was a surpassingly powerful interpretation 
and moved the audience as no orchestral playing 
has moved people in this city of recent years. 

The splendid masculinity of the band showed 
to great advantage in the symphony, while the 
andante con moto was rendered with genuine 
poetic feeling. The Beethoven concerto was 
excellently played by Mr. Kneisel, who pos- 
sesses 2 somewhat small, but rarely pure tone, 
and whose fingering is a delight and a sur- 
prise. An orchestra may well be happy in 
having so accomplished a player as its concert- 
meister. | 

Taken altogether such a triumph as last 
evening’s concert is a rare and happy thing. 
“Thus fate knocks at the door,’ said Bee- 
thoven, pointing to the four notes with which 
the C minor symphony begins. 

Thus fate, in the shape of Boston, knocked 
at our doors last night, and if the entrance of 
a new prophet demolishes some of our old be- 
liefs, unsettles some of our ancient traditions, 

and awakens new longings, let us be thankful 
wholly fer the goods the gods provide us. 

Certain it is that whatever strictures we 
may choose to make on a morbid affectation in 
philosophy and a species of metaphysical dis- 
section in fiction, we must admit that Boston 
has masculine music and a good deal of it.— 

| New York Times, Feb. 15. 
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musical affairs to | haracter of the re- 
| ce Atak vies ‘ | 

Boston orchestra to New York called forth from 
the press of that city. The critical journals, so 


; 
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on and crit e first visit of a 


‘ 
ee a 
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> 
; 
they 


far as we have seen, warmly praised the work 


of Mr. Gericke’s players at a concert given in — 
Steinway Hall on Monday night, before a great — 


audience. Not only was generous space given 


by each to a review of the concert, but there | 


was apparent the most friendly and courteous 
attitude towards the orchestra and towards 


Boston. It will be seen from the following ex- | 


tracts how unanimous was the favorable @pin- 
ion expressed. . | 
The Times said: “Such a splendid virility 


and pure quality of tone has not been heard in 

_ Strings betore in New York. All barriers of re- 
Serve must fall at once before such a body of 
bowed instruments, and it must be almitted | 
with thorough frankness and the honest, whole- | 


souled welcome that ought to be accorded to 


-eyery good thing in art that we have no local 


band which can approach this erganization in 
its superb collection of strings. ........ The 
wood is, perhaps, the weakest part of this or- 
chestra, but itis weaker only by comparison, 
not perse. The brass is rich, mellow, and 
smooth in quality and suberb in power. But it 
was in the higher touches of art that this band 
was found most emphatically to excel our local 
organizations. In sweet and subtle gradations 
of light and shade, in the thunderous shock of 
sudden and fierce attack, in the growth and 
culmination of creseendi, in the delicate 
dropping down of diminuendi to mere shadows 
of sound,in the light here and the darkness 
there, in an accentuation that never failed to be 
wise and effective—in short, in all the nuances 


_ that reach the soul of a musical work and pro- 


claim it to the listeners, this band exceeded all 
the expectation and the previous knowledge of 


| the audience........ Thus fate, in the shape of 


Bosten, knocked at our doors last night, and if 
the entrance of a new prophet demolishes some 
of our old beliefs, unsettles some of our ancient 
traditions, and awakens new longings, let us be 
thankful whoily for the goods the gods pro- 
vide us.”’ 

The Tribune: After accepting Mr. Gericke’s 
readings as the conventional ones, the critic 
says: ‘There was enough left to admire in the 
playing of the band. This evidently was also 
the opinion of the audience, who overwhelmed 
Mr. Gericke and his men with applause. The 
band is especially strong in its strings. Here, 
if we were to indulge in such a reprehensible 
thing as comparison with our own organiza- 
tions (Mr. Thomas’s band and that of the Metro- 
politan Opera House), the visitors would surely 
not suffer........Te® Myr. Kneisel the audience 
were indebted for a noble pleasure.{2 His per- 
formance of the Beethoven concerto must be 
set down among the loftiest artistic achieve- 
ments of the season. His style is peculiarly 


| ees and chaste; his feeling deep and poet- 
c 


; his tone ample; his conception free from 
ry trace of vulgar desire for display. In the 
i Cadenza he gave an astonishing dis- 


f ay of technical skill yet subordinated it to the 
pirit of the performance in a manner which . 
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cerned in the satis ry result ; 


, t * bp * ” 
Géricke’s conducting is essentially sympathetic, 
wld he used to ex. 


If one woré were all that sho 


‘Oberon’ overture the effective pianissimo, whi 
one might paradoxically say is Mr. Gerick 
for true beauty and attraetiveness the ‘Largo? | 
Handel was pre-eminent. This received a he 
encore, and not a little of 
the remarkable pl 

ented harpist, a | 

paniment to the was 


executed.” The Herald: “It wonld “oars 
tainly be difficult to find a conductor vho- 


knows how to keep his forces better in 


j hand than Mr. Gericke, or an orchestra 
that carries out the intentions of its leader with. 


‘ 


ductor........-As for Mr, Gericke 
tion ef Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, it may B 
said that it was eminently correct and convel 
, tional. No new light was let in. It was ety 
with the taste of a cultured musician, but wi 
no originality ; with force and intelligence bt 


_ little fire or intellectuality. Mr. Franz Kneisely 
: the first violinist of the orchestra, played Beetho=. 


ven’s violin concerto. The Boston Symphoi 
Society may be congratulated on so excellent 


concertmeister. As a virtuoso, however, he is” 
rather uninteresting. His tone is sweet, but very. 
_ thin, and his technique in no way remarkable. 


The World: ‘‘This is the great characteristic 
of the Symphony Orchestra’s work. There i 
no straining after effect, no attempt at elap- 
trap, no innovations, only the artistic playing 
together of a body of artists with true devotion 
to art, with the result that the musical atmos- 
phere around them is made as refreshing and 
inspiriting as the breath of springtime. It is - 
' certainly a valued privilege to listen to such 
_ work as Mr. Gericke presented last night, and 
| his two coming concerts will undoubtedly be 


looked forward to with great pleasure,”? ©° ~ 


ae dela 
The New York correspondents of the Boston’ 
papers have as a class a remarkable facility for 


-perverting facts. One of them writes to his pa- 


, per regarding Monday’s concert here of the Boston 


ul 
af 


_ Symphony Orchestra that ‘‘ the New Yorker cot 


fessed himself fairly beaten, and you may read his 
ae 


confession in the criticisms in the morning paper 
Now the Tribune, Herald, World,Sun, and Stara 
spoke very kindly and hospitably of the Bi 
orchestra, especially its string department 


wo’? ug ae 
which bas always shown personal animos. y to- 


wards both Thomas and Seidl, is the only exeep- 


tion. Let us have the truth in all things, gentle- 


men, Such misrepresentation does more } 
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press his chief characteristics,........In. the 


pecial forte, was particularly fine; but, perhaps, — 
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| Such unerring exactitude as does this body of 
| Jnstrumentalists. The quality of tone proceed-_ 
ing from the violins it was that surprised and 
delighted the audience more than any other por- | 
tion of the orchestra or the reading of the con-— 
s interpreta-— 
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a “toinke it will perhaps interest you and 
: ‘readers to get an unprejudiced opinion 
(88 to how Boston’s favorite orchestra and its 
i, Tend wane received in New York. 


that a residence of a great many 


3 = in Boston makes me welcome with favor 
“guything that comes from there, T still think I 
@ you 4 correct idea of how this orchestra, 
Poe it wh ote a oy where we have the 
or the Symphony Society, 
I Orehosta, The Van der Stuecken Or- 
ote., Was } d. 
j pes oa a best briefly express it that I believe the 
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y had had this winter. Phil- 
Society, owing to the coubiannd ab- 
af its drillmaster, Mr. Theodore Thomas 
to Americanize foreign operas an 

n ait , ig not this season in its natural 
lon. ides, many of its prominent 

if 2 absent as well as Mr. Thomas. 
Mr We ameiness painstaking and deserv- 


fn Stuecken has not had the opportunity 
what he can do—his present orchestra 

a small one. Mr. Anton Seidl, 

1 enthusiastic as he is, and deserving of 
inconducting Wagner dramas, con- 

Be Becthoven symphony as if it werea 

odie Hongroise.’ is most ardont ad- 

x ibers } and friends could not uphold him there, 
nd to the credit of the musical critics in New 
a evust be said that, prejudiced as they 
in his favor, and desirous of saying every- 


4 be 
} 


Mf oy Mecanpieomed lacks experience Mr, 


td could in his praise, they honestly | 


mned the innovations with which he tried 

08 on i atient public by his spasmodic 

jue the works of him to whom Wag- 

: ores as a humble pnpil—the great 

«Bee tha Here : would also con agin pas- 
iat persona emonstrativeness in con- 

: may be admissible witn choruses of 
wears, and possibly also with orchestra, 

sand chorus comvined; butitis disturbing 

when listening to an orchestra alone, especially 
. 2 ne co of men of intelligence, as the 
Met: 0 opolitan Opera House orchestra evidently 
endelssohn, when conducting, often put 

is baton and allowed the orchestra to 

on until he saw occasion to take it up 


ts pt me ts st impression that the listener received 


“pit 


_ in hearir - eae Boston Sy ot a Orchestra was. 


leader was a cultivated musician, dead 
est, conscientious ~ the last degree and 
| to the ee of his fingers—that he was 
. man n who > had evidently a thorough clas- | 
sical educatior Pd eng free g & correct re 
( ft a ser Prone ? ar *:. 
ohh 5 in “sp 
a 4). he pre 


. Bry salto 


Ee it was the greatest eusen,.o orches- 


e admirable ensembl 
I must, however, say that I an not believe it 
hat Mr. Geri with his 75 perform- 
Hall the same 
Hall, which is 


| pr 
go much smaller. To do that I should Anaee he 
- would require an orchestra of at least 1 


Mr. Kneisel covered himself with glory. He 


Stemway Hall, New York. 


has not the tone of a Wilhelmj in his violin, nor | 


the execution of a Vieuxtemps, but that is not 
necessary toa most thoroug "enjo nt of a 


highly artistic performance, which his was with- 


out question or doubt, and the enthusiastic ap- 
plause he received was well deserved, to say 


| nothing of the basket of flowers with which he 


was alsvhonored. 

The audisnce was tenfold more enthusiastic 
than a Boston audience generally is, and Mr. 
Gericke and his chief, Mr. Higginson, who was 
also present, must have been extremely grati- 
fied at the appreciation they received from an 
audience who, if they had any local prejudices, 
would have been rather cold than otherwise. I 
op all the more ga to pay this tribute to Mr. 

igginson for what he has done, because [ was 
sg harmony with him in the concerts he gave 
manae the direction of Mr. Henschel, another 
spasmodic conductor. I never thought that 
these concerts were much better than those we 
used to give under the auspices of the a vier 
Musical Association, struggling bravely in the 
cause of the advancement of musical art. 
~ The orchestra ping Mr, Gericke has been 
brought to a degree of perfection, in a compara- 
tively short time, which is quite astonishihg. 

it was pleasant to notice in the audience 
among others Mrs. J. L. Gardner of Boston, 
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whose interest in the Boston orchestra had in-— 


duced them to make the pilgrimage to New York 
to witness its success there. 

It is fair to predict that a still larger and en- 
thusiastic audience than greeted Mr. Gericke and 
his orchestra at the first concert will greet them 
at the second and third concerts. 


S. B. SOHLESINGER. 
New York, Feb. 18. 


SOLOIST: 


Pil. Lili! LERMANN,. 
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SECOND GONCERY. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, AT 8 O'CLOCK, P. M. 


L. CHERUBINI. 


C. M. v. WEBER. 


JOH. BRAHMS. 


FR. LISZT. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


R. WAGNER. 


PROCRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Anacreon.) 


ARIA. “Ocean, thou mighty monster.’’ (Oberon. } 
VEESS LEPEVMANN. 


ne 
eee 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, op. 73. 
Allegro non troppo.—Adagio non troppo.— 
Allegretto grazioso; Presto ma non assal.— 
Allegro con spirito. 

HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No 1. 


SONG WITH PIANO. 


ADELAIDE. 
MESS LEHMANN. 


OVERTURE. (Tannhzeuser. } 


lor several years from 1866, the Harvard Musical Association was the sole 
conservator of orchestral music in Boston, and extended, though moderately, 
the interest in symphonic music, which may be said to have had its rise with 
the performance of a Beethoven symphony in 1841. The orchestra was not per- 
manent during any period of its existence, its members being either teachers or 
players at the theatre. The Harvard concerts, the annual visit of the fine band 
of players under a conductor to whom America owes so much, exerted the 
utmost influence upon music in Boston, and likewise turned her attention to 
some scheme which should elevate the standard of performance by the establish- 
ment of a permanent orchestra. The subject remained vexing for years; the 
argument was unanswerable, the need urgent, but societies and individuals were 
alike utterly silent towards taking the first practical step. In 1881 the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was established, and for three seasons, from October to 
April, weekly concerts, each preceded by a public rehearsal, were given under 
the conductorship of Georg Henschel; this was the first step towards a perma- 
nent orchestra. ‘The band was large, and was composed of the best local players 
much of whose time it was stipulated should be exclusively reserved for the 
needs of the orchestra. 


The enterprise and enthusiasm bestowed by the conductor of the Symphony 
concerts during this period of inestimable service to Boston, made an indelible 
mark for the future historian to acknowledge. In 1884 Mr. Wilhelm Gericke 
was appointed conductor, aud the orchestra became permanent, its members be- 
ing held by contract, during eight months of the year; thus for the first time, 
not only in Boston but the United States, as we believe, were the conditions for 
the finest orchestral work made absolute. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
represents a perfected organization for the performance of orchestral music. It 
exists, as do our institutions of learning, and of art, each with its faculty and 
government cultivating that esprit which the serving of a common purpose 
through the best methods will always invite. The orchestra has but one leader. 
Its usefulness, ability, and character are concentrated where his will rules and 
governs. What is the result under these conditions, when for eight months in 
the year seventy-five players are made a unit for the promotion of a single 
thought, and the finest individual talent is solidified for a common purpose? 
It has given the country a permanent orchestra which can justly be ranked with 
the Gewandhaus band at Leipzig, or the famed players of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic. It interprets for us the noblest music, in a manner the composers them- 
selves would have loved to hear. Its founder takes of his weaith liberally that 
the very best orchestra may result. Mr. Gericke, conductor for three seasons, 
came from a lucrative and honorable post in Vienna. He was a part of what 


was foremost and best in music in which the Austrian Capital is justly renowned. 

Associated with Hans Richter in the conductorship of the Imperial Opera, di- 
rector of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and of the Sing-Verein, her leading 
choral societies, his loss to Vienna was emphatically our gain. The personnel of 
the Symphony Orchestra is a matter of earnest solicitation on the part of its 
conductor. The acquisition of a score or more of string players at the begin- 
ning of the season of 1885-86, mostly young men whose plasticity is recognized 
in the almost unequalled ensemble of the string division, was followed, ere the 
present season was begun, by changes among the wooden-wind and brass, the 
engagement of a celebrated horn player, and harpist. In short, nothing is 
allowed to hinder the quest for the best performers. 


Mr. Franz Kneisel, for two seasons violin leader, is an artist of European 
reputation; his former position as concert master in the Bilse orchestra of Berlin 
gaining for him an extended and valuable experience. Mr. Fritz Giese, ’cellist, 
is equally famous in Europe and America. Other artists, of just repute are Mr. 
C. M. Loeffler and Mr. T. Adamowski, violinists; Mr. Xaver Reiter, hornist ; 
Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, harpist. What the Symphony Orchestra is to Boston 
does not demand telling here. Since its establishment it has been the desire 
to make its scope and influence national; for several seasons concerts and series 
of concerts have been given in the larger New England cities, and last year it 
journeyed for several weeks in the Middle and Western States. Such an itiner- 
ary represents one of the purposes of its founder, and plans are now completed 
for a second tour, which will occupy a longer period and embrace all the larger 
Central and Western cities, including New York. The concerts of this orches- 
tra, wherever given, are conducted Ww ith the same business system and musical 
thoroughness, and there is no such thing as a ‘substitute player’ in its ranks. 
It gives its best always; Milwaukee and Louisville, St. Louis and New York 
can recognize no difference in its point of view. Its programmes admit of that 
mingling of substance and shadow, of dignity and playfulness in selection, 
which is ever sufficient for both the learned man and the untaught child; to one, 
the great symphonies are as a prophecy, to the other like the urging of some 


new-born impulse. 
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was foremost and best in music in which the Austrian Capital is justly renowned. 
Associated with Hans Richter in the conductorship of the Imperial Opera, di- 
rector of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and ot the Sing- Verein, her leading 
choral societies. his loss to Vienna was emphatically our gain. The personnel o!} 
the Symphony Orchestra is a matter of earnest solicitation on the part of its 
conductor. The acquisition of a score or more of string players at the begin- 
ning of the season of 1885-86, mostly young men whose plasticity is recognized 
in the alinost unequalled ensemble of the string division, was followed, ere the 
present season was begun, by changes among the wooden-wind and brass, th 
eneagement of a celebrated horn player, and harpist. In short, nothing is 
allowed to hinder the quest for the best performers. 


Mr. Franz Kneisel, for two seasons violin leader, is an artist of European 
reputation; his former position as concert master in the Dilse orchestra wid orden 
caining for him an extended and valuable experience. Mr. Fritz Giese, cellist, 
is equally famous in Europe and America. Other artists, of just repute are “esi 
C. M. Loetiler and Mr. T. Adamowski, violinists; Mr. Xaver Reiter, hornist; 
Mr. Heinrich Sehuecker, harpist. What the Symphony Orchestra is to Boston 
does not demand telling here. Since its establishment it has been the desire 
to make its scope and influence national; for several seasons concerts and series 
of concerts have been given in the larger New England cities, and last year it 
journeyed for several weeks in the Middle and Western States. Such an «aie 
ary represents one of the purposes of its founder, and plans are now Cormapantoc 
for a second tour, which will occupy a longer period and embrace all the large} 
including New York. The concerts of this orches- 
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new-born impulse. 


line of substance and shadow, of dignity and playfulness In selection, 


. Scent, 
Schwab and Floersheim sat in judgment with 
impartial predelectious, for, as will be seen from 
_ this morning’s New York papers, the good im- 


symphony orchestra concert last night in Stein- 
way Hall attracted an audience that filled it, 


and many who came late could purchase only 
| admission tickets. 


In the audience were the 
most prominent musical critics of the metropo- 


' lis, who, loyal to the troubadours from Boston, 
_and doubtless for the sake of their own educa- 


tion, remained through the concert, which this 
morning is zealously written up in their respec- 
tive styles, as is the performance of Meyer- 


_beer’s ‘‘Huguenots’” by the National Opera | 


Company occuring simultaneously at the Metro- 
politan, The Boston man in Steinway Hall last 
night had peculiar reasons for being proud of 
his affiliations, and, in the light of what he saw, 
the earnest attention, the deep interest, and the 
real enthusiasm over the playing, was fully 
recompensed for the journey which had this 
concert as its single objective point. 

Many surprises marked the evening, not the 
least of which wasthe character of the audi-< 
ence; in place of the faces of foreign type which 
accompany one everywhere in cosmopolitan 
New York, here right alongside was one of the 
loveliest old New England grandmammas, with 
a bevy of nephews and neices; ia the next row 
a group of fine fellows, New Yorkers, it may be, 
but Harvard men undoubtedl;, while it was such 


@ pleasure tosee all about the faces with which 


one felt a kinship. This is written not in dis- 
paragement of those truly musical people, the 


Germans, who seem to form the bulk of a New 


York concert constituency, but only to show, it 
may be to others who, like the writer, have 
been really homesick for the sight of a family 
face when for any cause brought into a pro- 
miscuous company in New York, that they are 
to be found there, but it needs some such sum- 
mons as the Gabriel trump of a Boston orchestra 
to bring them out, There were present, as a 
matter of course, many German musicians and 


_ dilletanti and many members of the New York 
_ Orchestras, almost all of Herr Seidl’s band, em- 
' braced this opportunity to hear what sort of 
_ truth our Boston Fiddlers and Fifers spake. 


Then the before-mentioned critical contingent 
in New York is almost wholly of German de- 
Herren Krehbiel, Fink, Lindau, Kobbe, 


pression which was theirs from the first concert 
was added to and solidified by the fine-playing 


at this, the second. Then the talk of the audi- 
_ ence was so delightful to listen to, for between 


_ creatures, who were by no means flatterers. 
But the orchestra did play superbly. The pro- 


| gramme was the “Anacreon’”’ overture,Brahms’s 
_ second symphony, Hungarian rhapsody No. 1,” 


cellent accompaniment, 


| and the Tannhauser overture, while as entr’ 


actes Miss Lilli Lehmann sang the glowing aria | 
from Weber’s ‘“‘Oberon’’ and Schubert’s song 


‘Die Allmacht,’’ the latter to Mr. Gericke’s ex- 


} - ~ 


One could see in the faces of the men a pur eo 
to do their very best ; this with certain players 
isa hazardous condition, for nervousness is a 


' Subtle enemy at such a time and is to be dread- 


ed, and the best poised player is oftenest its yic- 
tim; but barring a slip or two in the wooden- 
wind or brass, the ensemble was the very finest 
of which the band is capable. Particularly well 
played was the symphony; the beautiful work 
was given an interpretation which called out 
repeated expressions of delight and apprecia- 
tion from the musicians in the audience, while 7 
it received from every one present most marked 


_ attention, Here was another characteristic of 


the audience; it was studiously attentive 
throughout the concert. The Liszt and Wagner 
pieces were rapturously applauded, but there 

was no better evidence of the technique of the | 


, orchestra than in the ‘‘Anacreon’”’ overture, its | 


splendid chords for full string orchestra coming 
with électric effect. In New York, where Liszt 
and Wagner are so much played, it was no small 
achievement for our Foston players to arouse 
what was really great enthusiasm. But space 
forbids further extenuation of the trip or the 
occasion, though a word about Lehmann’s fine 


| singing (with a tired voice) must be added. 


The fact that we have an orchestra which com- 
pels the admiration ofa city like New York 


brought up on the best instrumental fare is 


enough to make glad the heart of every true 
Bostonian, as it certainly does that of 
G. H, W. 


CHARMING THE GOTHAMITES. 
{Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.j 
NEw YORK, March 2, 1887, Thesecondcon- 


cert of the Boston symphony orchestra was 


fiven tonight at Steluway Hall. Herr | 
Gericke more than confirmed the favorapie | 


impressions made at the first concert. 


He 


was el a pe successtul in the Hungarian 


rhaps 
ture 

repea 3 
“Oberon” aria magnificently, to the fi 


iszt) and the “Tannhauser”’ over- 
agner), both numbers wivning him ' 
a calls. Lilli Lehmann sung the, 


» ace! 


compauiment of the orchestra, and received | 
round after round of applause. Every seat 
was filled, and many people were ite 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert. 








M* GERICKE, like a great many other people, must 
vA be wishing that someone would protect him fro 

his friends. After his first concert in New York ‘th 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra—which was a pe bie 





THE second of the series of three concerts to be 
} given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra took place at 
Steinway Hall last Wednesday night. Financially it must have 
! been as great a success as its predecessor, as the spacious hall cellent entertai 
and its two galleries and annex concert-room were thronged with e th ee PRG rte papers all spoke very highly 
an enthusiastic, cultivated and paying audience, and artistically of the performance. Being hospitably disposed the 
i the concert not only confirmed the good impression produced all placed special emphasis on the superior string d ay 
here on the previous occasion, but it even strengthened and aug- } partment, kindly ignoring the fact (except in th Ht f 
ee ine hati: : , ald and Evening Post) that the woodwind ae oH 
The program, though containing not a single novelty, was well | aa, by no means of equal excellence, as Mr. G fo 
arranged and interesting, opening with the time-honored but not | himself knows better than anyone. The N in ap 
respondent of the Boston 7yanscript, homies tas ba 


antiquated, in point of invention and contrapuntal workmanship | 
alike satisfactory, overture to ‘‘ Anacreon,” in D major, by a regular war-whoop, announcing that the . 
morning pa- 


7. 


ORCHESTRA. j 


Cherubini. It was played with great rhythmic precision and fine pers had confessed that we have no orch ii 

dynamic shading, showing Mr. Gericke’s musicianly conception | York equal to Gericke’s, much to the a te lestra in New pNDUCTOR. if 

of works of the classical school to fair advantage. critics, as we happen to know. The a onish ment of the | | 
Still better pleased, however, were we with thé rendering of attention to the error of the Rae lig Post called 

Brahms’s second symphony in D major, which is without a doubt whereupon the latter made a m pon ent in question, | 

the best of his four works of this genre, and the first and third rocious attack on the Posf Og. undignified and fe- 

movements of which are certainly not lacking in fluent and pleas- to prove his point. But ae from the criticisms yl. 

ing invention. The slow movement is a little tame, but yet har- provid iisansia “ ‘ ey did not prove it; they | 

monically interesting, and only the last movement is somewhat one of a Oe ce | Ot Bae eeumede that “not 

disappointing. The performance was, if we except the consider- above or pot peers placed the orchestra, as a whole, mA O. Soe 

ably too slow tempo of the first movement, one that rivaled any-— ent ionbratl — par with our own.” The correspond- , 5, 3 

thing we have heard in New York this winter, both in point of | ) gnored the fact that an orchestra consists of three 

conception and in beauty and faultlessness of execution. The only mportant groups of instruments (besides those of per- 


cussion), the strings, woodwind and brass, and th 

praise of one of these departments, howeves great 
no means implies that the orchestra as a whole is of 
superior excellence, It would be simply absurd to co 

pare the brass and woodwind in the Boston orche ve 
with those departments in the orchestras presided wart 
by Thomas and lately by Seidl. ‘ once 


blemish in the technical interpretation was the poor performance 
given by the first horn, We were afterward ‘told that the gentle- 
man who rendered that most important part was not in a fit con- 
dition to assume his responsibilities. If this be true he deserves 
severe punishment, for to endanger the high reputation of the » 
entire orchestra on an occasion like this is a proceeding for which 


there can be no reasonable excuse. 


10’s Wedding.) 


| The next orchestral number was Liszt’s fourteenth Hungarian | 
| rhapsody (not first, as the programa erroneously stated and some of Bar ies yee do 
the critics carefully copied). It is the same one which Liszt util- | a sa OT TE. (Armide.) 
- CHACONNE. (Iphigenie and Orpheus.) 


‘zed for his ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasia” for piano and orchestra, and | | 
(Arranged by. F A. GeWAERT. ) 


| the only one which he deigned to orchestrate himself jand in 


A. MACKENZIE. OVERTURE. (La belle Dame sans merci. ) 
(First time. ) 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in C, No. 1. 


Steinway Hall, New York. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


(75 PERFORMERS.) 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR, 


SOLOIST: 


MR. RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 314, 1887. 
AT 815 O'CLOCK. 


Tickets, Two Dollars, now on sale at Steinway Hall. 





THIRD CONCERY. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31, aT 845 O'CLOCK, P.M. 


PROCRAMME. 


CARL GOLDMARK. OVERTURE, (Sakuntala.) 


AD. HENSELT. CONCERTO for PranororteE, F minor, op. 16. 


Allegro patetico.._Larghetto.— Allegro agitato. 


FR. SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY in C major. 
Andante; Allegro ma non troppo.— 
Andante con moto.— Scherzo (allegro vivace).— 


Finale, (Allegro vivace). 


For several years from 1866, the Harvard Musical Association was the sole 
conservator of orchestral music in Boston, and extended, though moderately, 
the interest in symphonic music, which may be said to have had its rise with 
the performance of a Beethoven symphony in 1841. ‘The orchestra was not per- 
manent during any period of its existence, its members being either teachers or 
players at the theatre. The Harvard concerts, the annual visit of the fine band 
of players under a conductor to whom America is owing so much, exerted the 
utmost influence upon the standard of music in Boston, and likewise turned 
her attention to some scheme which should elevate the standard of performance 
by the establishment of a permanent orchestra. ‘The subject remained vexing 
for years; the argument was unanswerable, the need urgent, but societies and 
individuals were alike utterly silent towards taking the first practical step. In 
1881 the Boston Symphony Orchestra was established, and for three seasons, 
from October to April, weekly concerts, each preceded by a public rehearsal, 
were given under the conductorship of Georg Henschel; this was the first step 
towards a permanent orchestra. The band was large, and was composed of the 
best local players, much of whose time it was stipulated should be exclusively 
reserved for the needs of the orchestra. 

The enterprise and enthusiasm bestowed by the conductor of the Symphony 
concerts during this period of inestimable service to Boston, made an indelible 
mark for the future historian to acknowledge. In 1884 Mr. Wilhelm Gericke 
was appointed conductor, and the orchestra became permanent, its members be- 
ing held by contract, during eight months of the year; thus for the first time, 
not only in Boston but the United States, as we believe, were the conditions for 
the finest orchestral work made absolute. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
represents a perfected organization for the performance of orchestral music. lt 
exists, as do our institutions of learning, and of art, each with its faculty and 
government. cultivating that esprit, which the serving of a common purpose 
through the best methods will always invite. The Orchestra has but one leader. 
Its usefulness, ability, and character are concentrated where his will rules and 
governs. What is the result under these conditions, where for eight months in 
the year seventy-five players are made a unit for the promotion of a single 
thought, where the finest individual talent is solidified for a common purpose? 
It has given the country a permanent orchestra which can justly be ranked with 
the Gewandhaus band at Leipzig, or the famed players of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, It interprets for us the noblest music, in a manner the composers them- 
selves would have loved to hear. Its founder takes of his wealth liberally that 
the very best orchestra may result. Mr. Gericke, conductor for three seasons, 
came from a luerative and honorable post in Vienna. He was a part of what 
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was foremost and best in music, in which the Austrian Capital is justly renowned. 
Associated with Hans Richter in the conductorship of the Imperial Opera, di- 
rector of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and of the Sing-Verein, her leading 
ehoral societies, his loss to Vienna was emphatically our gain. ‘The personnel of 
the Symphony Orchestra is a matter of earnest solicitation on the part of its 
conductor. ‘lhe acquisition of a score or more of string players at the begin- 
ning of the season of 1885-86, mostly young men whose plasticity is recognized 
in the almost unequalled ensemble of the string division, was followed, ere the 
present season was begun, by changes among the wooden-wind, and brass, the 
engagement of a celebrated horn player, and harpist. In short, nothing is 
allowed to hinder the quest for the best performers. 


Mr. Franz Kneisel, for two seasons violin leader, is an artist of Huropean 
reputation; his former position as concert master in the Bilse orchestra of Berlin 
gaining for him an extended and valuable experience. — Mr. Fritz Giese, cellist, 
is equally famous in Europe and America. Other naines, whose repute is justly 
earned we Mr. C. M. Loeffler, violinist; Mr. Xaver Reiter, hornist; Mr. Hein- 
rich Schuecker, harpist. What the Symphony Orchestra is to Boston does not 
demand telling here. Since its establishment it has been the desire to make 
its scope and influence national. For several seasons concerts and series of 
eoncerts were given in the larger New England cities, until last year it spread 
its wings and journeyed for several weeks into the Middle and Western States. 
Such an itinerary represents one of the purposes of its founder, and plans are 
now completed for a second tour, which will occupy a longer period and embrace 
all the larger Central and Western cities, including New York. The concerts 
of this orchestra, wherever given, are conducted with the same business system 
and musical thoroughness, and there is no such thing as a ‘‘ substitute player”’ 


It gives its best always; Milwaukee and Louisville, St. Louis and 
Its programmes 


in its ranks. 
New York, can recognize no difference in its point of view. 
admit of that mingling of substance and shadow, of dignity and playfulness in 
selection, which is ever sufficient for both the learned man and the untaught. 
child; to one the great symphonies are as a prophecy, to the other like the 


urging of some new-born impulse. 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. Gericke’s Third Triumph in New 
. York. 


WARM PRAISE BY CRITICS. 


ST echahaheneienemtctiied TE 


[SPECIAL DESPATCH TO THE TRANSCRIPT]. 


, ast Concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
the small adjoining hall being thrown open to ac 
commodate those who thronged to the entertain- 
ment. The following was the programme: 


Goldmark Overture............ssceeeeessss..(Sakuntala 

Henselt..........+++++..Concerto for ROD. F eta 

ScHuabert........sseseeeceeeeeeeess S¥Mphony in C major 
‘Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the pianist. 


Speaking a final word about the orchestra, the 


Times says, “In masculinity, power, precision, 


variety and delicacy ef enunciation, nice and 
proper gradation of dynamic effects, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra must be accorded, by all 
fairrminded persons, a place above our local 
organizations.” Mr. Gericke is referred to, in the 
same -Criticism, as having ‘‘no superior in this 
country as a conductor of orchestral music.” 

The fact that Mr. Thomas gave the last of his 
popular matinées in the afternoon, playing also 
Goldmark’s overture, naturally invited compari- 
sons, and Mr. Krehbiel, in the ‘Tribune, says on 
this point,-‘The advantage in precision and tone- 
quality rested with Mr. Thomas, but in the ‘Sa- 
kuntala’ overture Mr. Gericke’s reading was 
much the more elastic, poetical, weird and vital.’’ 

Mr. Krehbiel criticizes the wood wind, and adds, 
“but for distinctness, for unity of sentiment, for 
nice adjustment of parts, and for refinement of 
detail, the performances of the band were thor- 
oughly admirable, and spoke volumes for the in- 
telligence, taste, enthusiasm and discipline of Mr. 


- Gericke.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The World accords Special praise to the band for 


its performance of the overture, which aroused 
much enthusiasm The hope is expressed that | 


Mr. Gericke will give another series of concerts 
here next season, E. W. Me 


will then be continued, to include Wasbing- 
» ton, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louis- 


left Manager Mapleson’s co 
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‘will be given in Philadelphia on 
eben and 16th insts., under the nanag me 
NEw YORK, April1. Steinway Hall was filled to ~ essrs. Burditt and North, wi ‘ie 


. overflowing last evening, on the occasion of the 
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worked zéulously to gain a good reception f 
orchestra of their native eity. The 
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ville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Chicago, ©! 
land, Buffalo, and some psi ot ne ie \ 
cities en route, a detour being p le to. 
include some of the Canadian eities, _ The 
soloist of the trip will pe Mme. Hastreiter, 
contralto, who is expected trom Lon- 
don in a day or tw ~ having 
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to accept the engagement of this tour. ut. 
40 concerts will be given during the trip, two 
appearances beiny planned for the orchestra 
in nearly every city visited. The good im- 
pression made by the orchestra in its first 
tour a year ago has made this tour a far bet- 
ter venture, trom a ftinanclal aspect, and 
good accounts of the home organization may 
Le contidently anticipated during its trip, 

—— "OLA Sees ee 
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Boston Symphony Brdieotra- 
HERE was no falling off in public interest notice- 
able here in the three concerts given by the Boston Sym- 






































phony Orchestra under Mr. Wilhelm Gericke’s direction. Stein- | 
way Hall on last Thursday night, on the occasion of the third | 


and last of these concerts, was very well filled, and the audience 
was appreciative to a degree. 
The scheme of the program was the same as that of the last 
season’concert at Boston, an exhaustive criticism of which, from 
‘ | the pen of our gifted contributor, Mr. Louis Maas, appeared in 
| last week’s issue of this journal. Here, as there, the orchestral 
selections were Goldmark’s ‘“ Sakuntala” overture and Schubert's 
great C major symphony. Both are familiar to all concert-goers, 
the former being more interesting through the fine orchestral col- 
oring and skillful harmonic devices and treatment than through 


greatness of invention, and the latter representing Schubert's | 


| greatest work, and the undoubtedly most beautiful symphony 
a which has been written since Beethoven, with the possible excep- 
tion, however, of Raff’s ‘‘ Im Walde,” which we place on. the 
same high level. 

The overture was interpreted under Mr. Gericke’s direction with’ 
precision, fine working out of detail, and with a dramatic éc/a? in 
the somewhat vulgar close of the work which took the house by 
‘storm, and brought down upon the conductor’s modestly-bowed 
head an avalanche of applause. The symphony of the ‘* heavenly 
length” was given with all repetitions, thus consuming over’ an 






and dynamically well shaded. Mr. Gericke’s reading, however, 
did not differ much from the conventional ones, except in regard. 
to the somewhat slow tempi taken in all three of the faster move | 
_ments and the accelerated tempo of the slow movement. It was 
‘through this lack. of contrast in tempi that the .péculiar march | 
characteristics of the ile became. somewhat. spear 
‘apparent.. | 3.) ets 
_ Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the soloist. of: the-e evening, and >in’: his: 
performance of the: Flenselt ' piano coneerto in F minor he fairly 
surpassed himself. We have never before heard the great pianist 
plays with so much power as he did in the first movement and with 
so much feeling as he displayed in the slow movement of this con- 
certo, and as for his technic nothing more finished than his ren- 
dering of the difficult last movement at a tremendous rate of 
tempo could well be imagined. | Mr. Joseffy was, of course, and 
| as‘usual, overwhelmed with applause, but despite a triple hearty 
recall he wisely refrained from giving an encore. 








hour of time for its performance, which was rhythmically: precise | 
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GENTRAL MUuSIG NALL 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 19TH, 
TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 2OTH 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 21ST. 


Boston Symphony Orebestra, 


58 PERFORMERS. 


HERR WILHELM GERICKE, - = CONDUCTOR. 


SOLOISTS. 


FRAU ANNA CLARK-STHINIGER, 
MR. OC. M. LOHFFLER,* 
MR. TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSAKI, 
MR. FRITZ GIESH, 
AND 
MME. FURSCH-MADI. 
See 


PROGRAMMES. 


FIRST CONCERT, 
MONDAY, APRIL 19TH, AT 8 P. M. 


BERLIOZ—Overture, (Carnival in Rome.) 
WEBER—Aria, ‘“‘ Oberon.” 
Mme. FurscuH—Mapt. 
HAENDEL—Largo, Solo Violin. 
Mr. KNEISEL. 

RAFF—March, ‘‘ Lenore.” 
SAINT-SAENS—Rondo Capriccioso for Violin. 

Mr. ADAMOWSKI. 


RUBINSTEIN—Ballet music. 
Feramors. 
(2) Dance of Bayaderes. 
(6) Candle Dance of Brides of Kashmire. 
The Demon. 


GOUNOD—Aria, ‘‘Sapho.”’ 
Mme. FurscH-MaApt1. 
WAGNER—Overture, ‘‘ Tannhauser.”’ 


SECOND CONCERT, 
TUESDAY, APRIL 20TH, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOV EN—Overture, (Leonore No. 3.) 
SCHUMANN—Concerto A minor for Piano. 

Frau ANNA CLARK-STEINIGER. 
W EBER—Invitation to Dance. 
MOZART—Andante from the Haffner Serenade. 
SERVAIS—Fantasie for Violoncello. 

Mr. GIgEsE. 

LISZT—Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Les Preludes.” 


THIRD CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2ist, AT 8 P.M. 


W EBER—Overture, (Oberon. ) 
BRUCH—Concerto for Violin, No. 1, G minor. 
Mr. LOEFFLER. 


REINHOLD—Prelude, } 
Minuet, }for String Orchestra. 
Fugue. 
BEETHOVEN—Symphony No. 7. 


Seen & Stuart Stationery Co., Chicago, 





collection of strings. This applies especially to the first and second we : 
violins, but the violas and ’cellos are almost equally good, and the 
brasses are admirable. The wood is perhaps the weakest part of the 
orchestra, but it is weaker only by comparison, not per se. The brass 
is rich, mellow, and smooth in quality, and superb in power. t 

“But it was in the higher touches of art that this band was found’ 


ENTR’ACTE ~~ 
as f° DEBUT 


| 


’ This orchestra’s 75th season is its 7oth in New York City. The first concert there 

was in Steinway Hall onllgghrwary 72,06 under Wilhelm Gericke. The following 
review appeared in the New York ‘Times. The critic is unnamed. (There were no 
by-lines in those days.) : 


BSO 75 aemow | ram fandoig), ioe 
‘“PYHE first [Boston Symphony] concert Was given last evening in 

Steinway Hall in the presence of a large and cultivated audience 
which included not only some of its most distinguished patrons of 
arts in this city, but some of its most accomplished exponents. The 
test was a severe one for any organization, and especially one coming 
from, a city which has at times shown a foolish jealousy of New York, 
and an equally groundless fear that the feeling was reciprocated. 
The reception and instantaneous recognition of the merit of last 
night’s performance should go far toward re-establishing those peace- 
ful relations which existed between the New England and the Middle 
States prior to the recent misunderstanding between Eastern poets 
and Western. critics. and. philosophers. 

“The programme selected by Mr. Gericke for last evening’s concert 
was admirable because of its thorough classicism, its intrinsic value, 
and its familiarity to every lover of good music. He‘ placed himself 
and his musicians squarely on their merits before this public, trusting 
nothing to the riot of revolution, but everything to serenity of sound 
scholarship. The conquest was achieved before the first’ number 
[Overture to Oberon] was half completed. 

“The opening measures of the Weber number revealed a delightful 
delicacy of touch among the strings, but it was not until the more 
vigorous passages of the same composition were reached that the 
strength of the orchestra was fully known. 

“Such a splendid virility and pure quality of tone have not been 
heard in strings before in New York. All the barriers of reserve must 
fall at once before such a body of bowed instruments, and if this be 
admitted with thorough frankness and an honest, whole-souled wel- 
come that ought to be accorded to every good thing in art, we have 
no local band which can approach this organization in its superb 


most emphatically to excel our local organizations: in sweet and 
subtle gradations of light and shade, in sudden and fierce attack, in 
the growth and culmination of crescendi, in the delicate dropping 
down of diminuendi to mere shadows of sound: in the light here 
and the darkness there came the accentuation that never fails to be 


wise and effective. In short, in all the nuances that reach the soul of. 


a musical work and proclaim it to the listeners, this band exceeded 


all the expectations and the previous knowledge of the audierice. 


“The leader, Mr. Gericke, revealed himself at once as a profound 
musical scholar, a man of interpretative genius, and a born disé 
ciplinarian. 


“The performance of Handel’s ‘Largo’ by eighteen violinists «*: a? 


ing across the stage, after the concertmeister [Franz Kneisel] h 
alone announced the theme, might in other hands have been regarded 
as a piece of ad captandum jugglery, but as given under Gericke’s 
direction, it was a surpassingly powerful interpretation and moved 
the audience as no orchestra playing has moved people in this city 
of recent years. 

“The splendid masculinity of the band showed to great advantage 
in the symphony [Beethoven’s Fifth], while the andante con moto 
was rendered with genuine poetic feeling. The Beethoven Concerto 
was excellently played by Mr. Kneisel, who possesses a somewhat 
small, but rarely pure tone, and whose fingering is a delight and a 
surprise. An orchestra may well be happy in having so accomplished 
a player as its concertmeister. 

“Taken altogether, such a triumph as last evening’s concert is a 
rare and happy thing. “Thus Fate knocks at the door,’ said Beethoven, 
pointing to the four notes with which the C-minor Symphony begins. 
Thus Fate, in the shape of Boston, has knocked at our doors last 
night, and if the entrance of a new prophet demolished some of our 
ancient traditions, and awakens new longings, let us be thankful 
wholly for the good the gods provide us. Certain it is that, whatever 
strictures we may choose to make in a morbid affectation in philosophy 
and a species of metaphysical dissection in fiction, we must admit that 
Boston has masculine music and a good deal of it.” 
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TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


On consecutive SATURDAY evenings, from Oct. 15, 
’87, to April 21, ‘88, omitting Dec. 17, ’87, Jan. 14, 


Feb. 11 and March 17, ’88, and 


Twenty-Four Public Rehearsals, 


On consecutive FRIDAY afternoons, from Oct. 14, 
'87, to April 20, ’88, omitting Dec. 16, ’87, Jan. 13, 
Feb. 10 and March 16, ’83. 


Tickets for the series of Concerts and for the serie, 
of rehearsals, $12 and 87.50, according to the location. 
The $12 seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auc. 
tion at Music Hall MONDAY, Sent. 19,at 10 A. M., and 
tbe $12 seats for the Concerts will be sold in like man- 
+ at poe same place,on THURSDAY, Sept. 22, at 


Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular or- 
der only, and not for the choice: and ho more than 
four seats will be sold on one bid. 

The seats open to competition will be shown ona 

am, and will be marked off as sold. } 

Seats will be delivered in the hall, and must be paid for 
as soon as bought, or they will be resold. 

The rehearsal seats not sold at auction, together 
with the $7.50 seats, will be on sale at the box office 
on and after Tuesday. Sept. 20, and the concert seats 
not sold at auction, together with the $7.50 seats, will 

on sale at the box office on and after Friday, sogt. 
23, both at the regular prices. fa)6t sil 
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"| for the rehearsals and 10 0’clock | 


_ MUSIC HALL. 
SEVENTH SEASON. 


Thursday for the concerts. Each 
order must be as explicit as possi- 


ble and contain full address. 


CONNELLY’S | 


TRE TICKET OFFICE, 


Bosiow Symphony Orchestra. 


Cood Seats for the Satur- 
day Evening Concerts, now 
on sale at the Box Office, 
Music Hall, at the Regular 
Subscription Prices, SIZ and 


$7.50, according to loca- 
tion. 
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SYMPHONY, 





After filling orders, Mr. CONNELLY 


has a few choice seats on the floor and 
balcony for rehearsals and cencerts. 


ADAMS HOUSE TICKET AGENCY. 
Stl A} 823 


Symphony Rehearsals. 


kets for sale. Address N. P., 
From one to four tic Ott} nfs 


Transcript Office. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


* ach. F. D., Tran- 
4 Seats in Y and a) BOO rk) ’ 223° 


script Office. 
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TWENTY-FOU R CONCERTS 


On consecutive SATURDAY evenings, from Oct. 15, 
87, to April 21, ‘88, Omitting Dec. 17, ’87, Jan. 14. 
Feb. ll and March 17, ’88, and 


¢ | Twenty-Four Public Rehearsals, 
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On consecutive FRIDAY afternoons, from Oct. 14. 


' oth . | ea i yg a Re! omitting Dec. 16, 87, Jan. 13. | 
, ’ Cv. 10 and March 16, '83 
SPECIAL NOTICE. Ye 


Tickets for the series of Concerts and for the series | 
hf ade “es | | of rehearsals, $12 and $7.50, ace ording to the iocation. | 
7 7 | 
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‘4 The $12 seats for the Re s:hearsals will be sold at auc- 
e owner tof this ticket will re write name and aantens 0 on the tines . | tion at Music Hall MONDAY, Sept.19,at 10 A. M., and 


3 tbe $12 seats for the Concerts will be sold in like man- 
| yestryes a. 7 ie Mia A ner, atthe same place,on THURSDAY. Sept. 22, at 
below, as an aid to its recovery in case of loss. | ‘4 7 i 610A.M 
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Bids will be accepted for seats in their re: gular or- 
der only, and not for the choice: and ho more than 
four seats will be sold on one bid. 

Bihed The seats open to competition will be shown ona 

eee diagram, and will be marked off as sold, 

Ah a Seats will be delivered in the hall, and must be paid for 
> = &8 800n as bought, or they will be resold. 
Be Ay! Coie The rehearsal seats not sold at auction, together | 
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>  _ All advance orders for the re- | 
» hearsals and concerts left with me | 
to fill must be received not later 


of than 9 o'clock Monday morning - 
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_ balcony for rehearsals and concerts. 


for the rehearsals and 10 0°clock ) 
Thursday for the concerts. Each | 
order must be as explicit as possi- | 
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‘Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Cood Seats for the Satur- Hii 
day Evening Concerts, now il 
on sale at the Box Office, | 
Music Hall, at the Regular 
Subscription Prices, SIZ and 


$7.50, according to loca- 


| tion. 
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SYMPHONY, 


After filling orders, Mr. CONNELLY 
has a few choice seats on the floor and 
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Symphony Rehearsals. 


From one to four tickets for sale. Address N. P., 
Transcript Office. 6ts\ (A) 3.23 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS, 


4 Seats in Yand Z, $30 cock. F.. D., Sram- i, 
script Office. St{(A) 22 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS, 


Floor F, Nos. 15,16 and 17, at auction prices. K. W., 
Transcript Office. St tC A) 321 
































Seats for the Symphony Rehearsals Bring. 
Large Prices. 


The auction sale of $12 seats for the Sym- 
phony Rehearsals opened at Music 
at 10 o’clock Monday morning. The Of 
the hall was filled with bidders. — The. 
‘usual large board with a plan of the hall was sét 
upon the stage. The premium for seats in the 
body of the house was nearer an average 
of $19 than anything else, but <r 
the apparently most desirable seat ‘ 
went for $15, while two obstinate bidders for ¢ en 
seats in the centre aisle forced the price up $57, 
A clerk from Kidder, Peabody & Co, te 
bought a large number of tickets. There 
were also mauy out of town bidders, | 
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The Symphony Con 
the Obligation of the Public. 


Another month and a new season will have 
begun. As during the last six, the Symphony 
Orchestra will form its corner-stone, for be- 
cause of the scope of its plan of concerts all 
other enterprises must remain subsidiary. An- 
nouncement has already been seen in this 
column of the appointments for the sale of 
seats for both rehearsals and concerts, which 
will occur next week,—on Monday and Thurs- 
day the choice of rehearsal and cencert tickets 
respectively, for the season, will be offered at 
auction, and on Tuesday and Friday, respective- 
ly, those remaining unsold, at the box oftice, 
the auction sales beginning at ten, the office 
sale at eight (?), with prices as usual,—but before 
noting the gossip of the season, the plans of the 
conductor yet abroad, and all the other causerie 
connected with the enterprise which will in 
due course appear, it is fitting to write a word 


of recognition of the concerts as a feature of | 


our musical life, and fast becoming a part. of 


that of the whole country. The old ery in Bos- -' 


ton used to be for a ‘“‘permanent orchestra ;”’ six 


years ago Mr. Higginson took the step which | 


established it, and we think there are none fore 
getful of the benefit he then conferred, a benefit 
which each succeeding year has enhanced. What 
the orchestra has ackieved is the almost perfect 
technique which in the old Harvard days we de- 
Spaired ever of reaching. Given a privilege, 
exceptional the world over, the selection of his 
Own men, programmes and assisting artists, Mr. 
Gericke has formed an orchestra of really great 
capacity, whose time he is go completely the 
master over that no labor of preparation is con- 
_ Sidered too taxing. There is no bounding the 
| humber of rehearsals by the probable income, 
but in all that pertains to efficiency in perform- 
ance the conductor has no hindrance whatsoever. 
The same cannot be said of any cther or:hestra. 
It is truly an extraordinary boon which 
this Boston of ours enjoys, and he 
would be sinning indeed who failed for one 
moment to appreciate it. The response which 
Mr. Higginson’s enterprise calls forth is excel- 
lent, but not wholly reciprocal, for this would 
have filled all the seats at all the concerts of the 
past six years. This was certainly due him, for 
it is scarcely a matter of con jecture that the 
full capacity of the hall must be sold to ensure 
the guarantor from loss. The indications are 
_ favorable for the financial success of the con- 
certs (and rehearsals) the coming season. The 
Symphony concerts are now incorporated so 
deeply in the very existence of thousands among 
us that this creates a veritable momentum in 
their favor. But just here we must reiterate, 
because of our real interest, our fear, expressed 
whenever it seemed wise, that the fullest pos-. 
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| clarinet is by no hese 
changes of the ‘wood-wind division will lie a 
fruitful topic of discussion, even superceding the 
' sounding-board (which is to be at | 


certs and 


concerts are in their glory. 
Mr. Gericke has en 
Molle), and first 


means ascertained. 


In. these 


once replaced 
by avother and more comely structure) in popu- 
lar interest. | i ae 
It is but the just due of a modest man and 
efficient public servant to say how happy are | 
Mr. Higginson and the public in the manner in- 
which Mr. Charles A. Ellis conducts the arduous’ 
business affairs of the orchestra. 
er tated a 2: tates sts sce 
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The Symphony Concert Reh { 
Tickets Fetch High Prices. | 

The auction sale of the $12 tickeis for the 
public rehearsals of the Symphony concerts | 


| during the coming season resulted in an ium. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mensé return to the management In the shape 
of premiums, and it is a safe statement to say 
that the rehearsals will be as well paid for, on 
the average as many performaces of grand 
opera, the average, price pald ror seats ruling | 
near to $1.50 each per renearsal. The bidding 
was spirited from first to last, Mr. Jackson, the 
auctioneer, who worked, with but a 10-minute | 
Test, with unflagging zeal ana uninterrupted | 
food temper, from 10 A. M, to 6 P. M,, de 
clining to “dwell” to gafh a higher bid, and | 


the purchases were as arule made either by. 
individuals for personal use or by ticke 

dealers by special order. ‘The lowest p 
paid was a premium of 25 ¢ 
the Hamilton place door, i om 
that sum the bids ran up to $57.50, at which > 
price four seats in the centre of the floor st ft 


7 


the hall were bought. Seats in the 
four or five rows from the Stage | 
at from $12 to $20 premium, the higher 
prices being almost invariably paid for seats 
on the left ot the hall, facing the stage, 
There has never been a sale of concert CK. 
6ts In this clty at which so lar 

premium was got for the sea 

vance in the aggre 

last year will 

heavy loss at wh 

son is 

There 


at ly 


8s, entrane 
admission tickets 


ffice this morning, each buyer pak z | 
allowed four seats. The $12 seats ‘or the 
concerts will be sold on Thureday norning a 
auction at Music Hall, - 
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phony Concerts--A 
New Sounding Board, 


Beason vf Boston and viciaity, but to make a 
very important element in the plans of con- 
cert Managers throughout the country, and 
Bo all details concerning this orchestral 
scheme have a vital and widespread interest 


in all amateur and professional musical | 
circles, The establishment of this orchestra | 
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The annual series of concerts by the Bos- 
fon Symphony orchestra has, under the con- 
‘@uctorship of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, not only | 
come to form the foundation of the musical 


and its maintenance for six successive sea- | 


sons, is one of whe greatest undertakings 
Known in the history of music in America, 
aud the interest which has been shown in the 
organization by the public of this country, 
is alsofeltin all the leading musical centres 


of Europe. Itis a cause for local pride that . 


Boston should be ravorea with guch an or- 


ehestra, and the large audiences of the 
SeVeral successive seasons auring which its 


concerts have been kiven, best illustrate . 


the appreciation of its merits by 
the music lovers ot the great cities of America. 

He liberality which has characierized tiie 
Management of the Boston lisiitution trom 
the outset of its career has been the subject 
of commendation by all famtilar wirh ‘tie 
heavy expeiuiture and unceasing labor incl- 


denial to such an enterprise, and the plans ) 


made for the comlbg Season ludicate a deter- 
mination to still turther improve upou the 
high standard already established for the 
concerts of the Boston Symohony orcuestra. 
r. Wilhelm Gericke, who has for three sea- 
Bons directed ihe orchestra and given the 
most faithiul and unremltilng jabor to per- 
fecting the organiza'ion In each and all of ics 
epartments, will again occupy the conduct- 
Ors desk, and will unquestiouably continue 
Bis praiseworthy efforis in ihe development 
nd perfection of tne musicians placed uiuder 

iscontroL As regards the personnel of the | 
@rchesira for the coming season, it 
may be said that there will again 
35 performers, and that there 


¢ 
wilt be but a limited number + 


of chanves from the membership of last sea- | 
S50n, the success attaiued in the local conceris | 


bd prolonged tour of ‘he spring months bay- | 


£ shown that the individual mMusiclans, as a 
fule, had few superiors for theclass of work 
demanded of i hem. Mr. Gericke gave some 
me upon returning to Evrope last spring to 
the selection of oboe anu fiuie players, and in 

© orchestra of the Opera Comiqiue, Paris, he 
found and Coraged M. Molle as iis first fluie 
Player, and M. bauiet as tne first oboe of the 
prebestra for the coming season. The fine 

od players, the mos. evenly, excel- 
le ai department ever koown in 
ry, Will remain well nich without 
eninge, and all the other leading musicians 
ave Deen re-engagea tur the coming season. 
tr. Gericke has been a busy man during his 
Vacation abroad, as he has given much of his 
Me to the examination of new works and the 


arrangement of his programme for the sea- 
60D, while his correspondence with the 


maoagem: nt upon matiers relating to 
the cuming season has siiown a desireto have « 


x 


4 
‘ 


. 
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ne wanis and 


« 


ts) 

every reason to 

to be performed 
under bis direction will include the choicest 
representative compositions, Tie great im- 
pression which Mr. Gericke has madu as a 
reader of Wagner’s cOMDosiiloUus gives espe- 


~Clalinterest to the fact that he 1a8 secured 
the orche-tral selections made by Hans 
Richter from the Rheingold trilogy, including 


portions of “Siegfrica” ana “Gotierdainmer.- 


ung” for early performance in the coming | 


Beason. The selection of soloists for (he sea- 
son iudicates a desire to make this 
Clement of the scheme as meritorious 
28 possible, the engagements already 
made. including Miss Gertrude Eudmands, the 
coutralio of this city, Miss Emma J uch, the so- 

rano; Herr Luawig, the birltone of the 

‘atlonal Opera Company, who has no’, as yet, 
Deeu heard here upon the concert stave, and 

r. Oarl Baermaon and Fraulein Aus der 


Oue, pianists. The couceris will be 24 in 
umber, each: being preceded by a public re- 
 Bearsal, the concerts being viven on Salurday | 


evenings ard the rehearsals on Friday 
atteruoons, as usual. The first coucert 
will be given on Saturday evening, Oct, 


15, but tustead of having the succeeding 


concerts every copsecutive week, there will 
© no conceris on the evenings of Dec, 
47, dan. 14, Feb, 11 and March 17, the 


ublic rehearsals of the corresponding weeks | 


eing also omitted. This will bring the last 
coucer! Of the season on April 21. lickets 
forthe eries of conceris and for the series of 
rehearsals will be $12 ang $7.50, according to 
location. The $12 seats for the rehearsals 


Wili be suid ai aution at Music Hall, Monday, | 
Bept. 19, af 10 A. M., an! the $12 seats for the | 
conceris will be sold in like manner, at the | 
Baine isogent bee Thursday, Sept. 22, at 10 A, 


M. The rehearsal seats not suld at auction, 
together wiih the $7.50 $€a's, will be on sale 
at the box office o: and aiter Tuesday, Sept, 
20, and tne concert vats voi sold at auction, 
Sogether wiih the $7.50 seats, will be on sale 
at the box office on and afier Friday, Sept. 
. both at ibe regular supscription prices, 
additton to the Bostou concerts the or- 
chestra will give one concert each week cor- 
esponding to the Boston dates in New Eng- 
d Cilles, a3 Well as a series of five concerts 
@ach in New York and Puilidelpnia, ana one 
of three concerts in Brooklyn. Manager 
Charies A. Ellis of Music Hall Will again have 
barge of all bu-iness vetaiis conceruing the 
Oston, New Engiand and New York elty 
concerts,and Messrs. Burditt and North will 
anage tue concerts in Philadeiphia ana 
rooklyn. The announcement that a new 
sounding board wiil replace that which has 
aisfigured Music Hall for a year will be wel- 
come uéews to all whuse eyes have been 
Offended by the olu board roof and back fence, 
The new sounding board will be substan fall] 
Of the same shape as the old one, but it will 
cover the entire end of the hall, from wall to 
Wall, and at a sufficient elevation to prevent 
it from being an obstruction 10 the Occupants 
of the upper baleonies. It will be built in 
Panhell-d sections, and decorated (Oo harmonize 
oe the present coloztug of the Walls and 
Ce g. 
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The central figure in local circles during the The historian who sometime will write dha’ 
current week will be Mr. Jackson, the aucsone |! record of music in America will linger long over 
_ cer. There is probably no man in Boston as one phase of the Symphony concert , 


pa | i 
in Boston. Cincinnati's Festivals will appear in | | | 
| 





| bold type, the splendid achievement in German 
_ impossible to withstand his “fifty bid, give me opera which New York saw from 1885-86 will be 
| & dollar,” however often one may have declared | duly chronicled, but there will be no precedent 
| that this or that amount would be all, positively with which to compare the Startling item which 
al, he would permit himself to spend in premi- F ust be entered by the recorder who reads the 
ums On symphony tickets. This henchman of musical condition of Boston for the season of 

' | the divine art is cursed by- all the chocolate 1886-87 : $100,000 were taken during five days in 

mi | manufacturers in the vicinity during one Sep- payment for 48 concerts (rehearsals and concerts - 
. | tember week, at least; for does he not take numbering 24 each) of the severest classical . 
ai the trade from their door by his cun- } music. if the historian is nota Boston man he 
j ning wiles? If the maiden’s allowance all will less easily explain the situation. If he ig 

goes in premiums, surely the candy trade will an optimist and a foreigner he will declare ug 

feelit soonest. But the auctioneer is an insti- 





Ea 
_ 


to have been the city of eternal excellence in 
tution, and the West-street trader in sweets | music, devoted worshippers of the beautiful art; . 
| May as well be patient.¢ Today Mr. Jack- if he be a pessimist and a native he will mutter 
éon is on exhibition. He can be seen with- “fashion,” end hig chapter and bite off his in- iid 

| out presentation of visiting card, and can dignation quickly. The pessimist will have the . || 
| be heard from Hamilton place to the Old | tratt, with him. | o 
| South. By the time these words appear in But fashion is serving artin a most magoifi- 
print his victims will number hundreds, but bo | cent manner with her lavish expenditure, and 
is@ merciless and crafty fellow, and stops not we are all optimists, Mr. Historian, however, 
_ his cry for bids while a seat remains unsold, & | you may diagnose our descendants. There’s the 
| dollar unmortgaged, or a person in sight in the | rub. Did we know the Symphony Concerta. 
Music Hail. After two days’ recuperation he | were to be eternal, that there would be a Hig-— 
meets another audience (on Thursday), and re- ginsonian bank account to prop them along the 
peats the ceremony of polite bankruptcy. | infinite Stretch of time, we would not concern 
Meanwhile a less exciting but even more earnest ourselves with the future State; but fashion 
drama is being enacted in Winter place, where may weary, the Music Hall may crumble, there 
forms the line of buyers for the Tuesday sale | may at last come no Mr. Higginson. What 

from the box office for the rehearsal seats | then? W 
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ell, the historian would benefit mostly 
which remain after the Jacksonian slaughter by it, fer it would supply a really tragic charac~ 
a today. Again on Friday morning another and | ter to an otherwise bald proceeding. But in 
| a) longer procession of night-owls, poets, mu:- sunshine of the present, who cares? sas: ; 
| clans, grown persons and enthusiasts, wand POO abi 8 ! 
f ) " 
ei ii 
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their way up the beaten track, all insearch of THE Larce ATTENDANCE in Music Hall 

front-row seats for the concerts, which few find. yesterday morning, when the higher- 
So it goes; these tableaux introduce the season, Priced seats for the public rehearsals 

and may they never end! me of the Symphony Orchestra were sold 

The Symphony Seats Sale. by auction, proved how great is the 

Over one hundred men and boys waited in line. interest in the institution, using the 

| in front of the Music Hall entrance all Jast night, word in its broadest sense,—there being as- 

ae and more than half of them had been there,ex- surance that the concerts will be given— 


cepting perhaps an hour now and then, since Tues- more or less of them—so long as there is 
day or Wednesday, waiting for the box office toopen manifested a fair demand for them. Natu- 
this morning for the regular sale of tickets for 


the Symphony concert season. Some of those ir, »2Y the premiums paid for the tickets 
line por merely speculators, watching es a varied according to the desirability of me 
chance to sell out their position. Among thi< seats secured by them. The extraordinary 
Class was one little urchin who was eighth in posi- Premium, $56, paid for eaeh of four seats 
tion from the box office. He sold out €arly last indicated nothing more, apparently, than a 
evening for $8. The sale this morning was very determination to secure a certain position 


successful, and at noon there were but a few regardless of cost, and some of the same 
seats on the floor remaining unsold, and these spirit probably animated others who 
. were undesirable. The $7.50 balcony seats were ~~ 


’ aid premiums of a hundred per cent. 
about all disposed of the most desirable ones go- Pp . ‘ 
. very many cases 
ing very quickly. or more But in ery y 
ees 
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} altogether a thing of beauty ity; but being panelled 
y and painted, and held up mainly by rods from the 
ceiling, in ship-shape fashion, it iS 50. mmch more 
son, ina well warmed and lighted apart- i t yo “ 6 cating be no enters ed 
ment, and a performance, after several spe- quite satisfied with its presence. The eye, how. |. 
cial rehearsals, of high-class music Selected | ovop is still’ offended with the festoons of. oo | 
and arranged with artistic purpose. Against that hash bedeath: Hedessary parts, no. doubé, of (Ml 
such privileges as these the concerts in the ‘ties tain see ‘ine isithrabies, Boek satisfactory oT 
German beer gardens cannot justly be | of all A treatment of the Beethoven |! 
named as offering equally good opportunities statue, th wat ch better the contrivance may te | _ 
for the gratification of a refined musical for the ear is still a question with some. At all) ative in taking this - 
sense. It is only. with the orchestral con- | events, it will be no better for the organ, 4 FO ct - 20rs to pro ho et pe a< See gape ee EE eT 
certs at the Conservatoire in Paris, the con- which now finds itself practically stut| | /. He t ercitan h of Massac mania eo The ns 
certs af the Germandhaus, Berlin, and off from all association with orchestra or] frown of Bret baw), rile  lwreiaenn ane”: $y gt oo cs 
imilar “concerts at Vienna and else- chorus. with neither of which it ever had a vey) ae a’ occasions he has cleaned ou Sowa. ee ili 
here throughout Europe, that the al | close fellowship. There has been some talk about ae. S Sistincty rememb ‘Scores of = Vag aang ane Reiceoiters 
nual series by the Boston Symphony taking the organ down stairs and setting it in the a icine A ae es mparted aan ta’ cra PEAY. ie ay Oe alles 
Orchestra can be. compared, for cost! room behind tbe Beethoven statue, where the fint| ie hiv cone Sxtaat - aga nee © 
or quality, There has been formulated a organ in the hall (the property of the Handel’ and 
complaint that-through these auction sales 


- Haydn Society) stood; but it has come to naught. 
only the well-to-do can be ranked among i wl 


Some four or tive weeks ago, a gentleman of in- a | aT “i ach ) se Be ‘The public has for the Irs tht 
the patrons of the concerts. The reply -to fluence in musical circles asked of the owners of TEEte the’ Huh's ole: ate % rte 
that is that not all of the higher-priced seats 


the hall permission to solicit subscriptions to a despair of her sister es which h ovis rh ng th 1 0 chestra, the large premlums and. 
seats are offered for bids, and there is left to 


was the suggestive phrase of the writer. And to aroned that’ th. mb equal . , Mase good the : + Uae eee 
tickets representing a larger number of seats |... SE rine.’ anes ss ge ifaktivos: ue a voice In 
. “ nie dy" debaagm ss Sree oh ee AP Eg ae ee te ae cus thie! re sid uae? 
than is found inany hall of Europe (with THE SYMPHONY TICKET SALE q € recent sale of. als of | Getermining — he proj 
very few exceptions) where high-class con- Bae. 9: 7 eS ee hid ave erammes, and | — hoped 
certsaregiven. ~ T¥ea. | The auction sale of season tickets for ; = Boston do : , ‘Mr. Gerte ow | } to feel 
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One seat, L. 599, first balcony, second row, $24. There was an auction sale of seats y for the | extension, for b 
Addrees H. SARGENT, 68 Devonshire strea. 011 Symphony-concerts. ‘The highest bid was forty | 
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Is it love of music or love of fashion that urges certain j eran ‘hte i gcseigs si 6 Pe Tae sminete.. oe Dune 8 mista ction $0. tite. ondne:ce. 
Boston people to employ a hundred or more men and boys to | \ t ) 

stand forty-eight hours outside of Music Hall in order to secure HF joint card protesting that thee ont 
_the earliest choice of Symphony concert tickets at the box-office A not does look to hi } oVerthroy SpE ei ig oh 
sale? Whatever may be the cause, the result seems, to the im- } pho- 
partial ‘mind, to be decidedly Over-strained.— Boston Home 

Journal. 
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Auction Sale of Public Rehearsal 
Good Prices Obtained. 
oem W - 


The sale of tickets for thé symphony concert | WHat at the 3 ‘6 
Season always causes a hatter of excitement RE IR et ah 1 
Among the music-loving people of Boston and at- a ee 
tracts to Music Hall crowds of ladies and gentle- | During the past four ye 


‘men who would make alm 
erence to missing one of 
‘Gericke’ 


they are not 
the representati 


g in line against the — 


dings on Music Hall place 
since 11 A, M. Sunday, waiting for the sale to be- 
gin at the box office tomorrow morning. Then 
they will relinquish their positions, for small sums 
of money, to their employers, who, without any 


nconvenience to themselves, will proceed to make / 


heir purchases of seats remaining to be sold at 
the regular prices of $12 and $7.50 for the season. 
_ Those gathered inside of the hall today were the 
Opposites of the crowd on the outside. In a 

yord, they were the patrons of the performances 
who want the best seats and are willing to pay an 
Advance over the regular prices for them. They 
were in attendance on the auction Sale of $12 seasen 


seats for twenty-four public rehearsals on con- 


secutive Friday afternoons from Oct. 14, 1887, to 
A pril 20, 1888, omitting Dec. 16, 1887, Jan. 13, Feb. 
0 and March 16, 1888. The auditorium of the hall 
was almost filled. The auctioneer was Mr. H. W. 
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following has become assured, and | ate 3 
trust its public without really own git. Ty 
other societies, and most important of these 
The Cecilia, because of the character of the wo 
it aims to do, have found the co-operative p 
the wisest ; and as they are managed w 
a view to serve the cause of music and no i 
perpetuate a bank account, their existenc ) is 

_ fit subject for local pride. Look at_ the 
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Jackson, and at the epening of the sale he an- ; 


Dvunced that bids would be accepted for seats in 
their regular order only, and not for choice; and 
not more than four seats would be sold on one 
bid. Furthermore, it was Stated that the tickets 
must be paid for as soon as bought. This 
Provision was aimed at certain speculators 


who at past sales have caused inconvenience to 


the management and to patrons also by success- 
fully bidding for seats and subsequeatly refusing 
to purchase them. The bidding was very brisk 
tor choice seats, and the prices realized were very 
zood. The first seat offered for sale was the one 
at the left corner of the first row on the fioor. 


1€re was no bidder, and, in fact, but one seat of 


n€ Seven in that row was sold. It brought twenty- 
five cents premium. The seats in the centre of the 
Second row brought from $2 to $3.50, and those in 

he third row were sold from $4.50 to $7.50 pre- 
nium. 

A seat in row G, the seventh from the stage, 
was sold for $57 premium, which was the highest 
bid of the day. Seats were sold in the thirteenth 

ad fourteenth rows $20, $24 
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part-songs, and lighter, y mis 
lany, interspersed with as for ore 

. tra, would seem to provea py invit. 
The amateur who desires to hear @ 

_ of part-singing, illustrated in con tantly | 

{ ing, rare, new and musical pro; rammes, 
either mixed, male or female choir » Should 
come a partner in the Boylston Clab. An: 
will join in nambers, Mr. Osgood will he 4 
too glad to give him a con vert or two | 


for his ‘ 
contirue to 
ture as in the 
_ concerts withou 
deaf or a fool. 
revising 
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SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
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“1 <) | eon 
Auction Sale of Public Rehearsal ta--. (ene 


tee) 
The sale of tickets 


tracts to Music Hall 


Gericke’s orchestra. 
both inside and outside of the hall. 
side Jare men and boys, black and 
the most part poorly dressed. Not 
itis safe to assert, had ever heard 
performance, and, furtherhore, 
them would probably be able 
the luxury. It is 
they are not patrons 


one of them, 
& Symphony 


to appreciate 
needless to say that 


the representatives of patrons, and as such 
have been Standing or sitting in line against the 
side of one 


of the buildings on Music Hall place 
Since 11 A. M. Sunday, 


gin at the box office 
they will relinquish their 
of money, to their employers, who, 
inconvenience to themselves, 


waiting for the sale to be- 


without any 
will proceed to make 


their purchases of seats remaining to be sold at | 
the regular prices of $12 and $7.50 for the season. | 


Those gathered inside of the hall today were the 
opposites of the crowd on the outside. Ina 


werd, they were the patrons of the performances | 
who want the best seats and are willing to pay an | 
advance over the regular prices for them. They | 
were in attendance on the auction sale of $12seasen | 
seats for twenty-four public rehearsals on con- | 


secutive Friday afternoons from Oct. 14, 1887, to 
April 20, 1888, omitting Dec. 16, 1887, Jan. 13, Feb. 
10 and March 16, 1888, The auditorium of the hall 
was almost filled. The auctioneer was Mr, H. W. 
Jackson, and at the epening of the sale he an- 


nvunced that bids would be accepted for seats in . 


their regular order only, and not for choice; and 
not more than four seats would be sold on one 
bid. Furthermore, it was stated that the tickets 
must be paid for as soon as bought. This 
provision was aimed at certain speculators 
who at past sales have caused inconvenience to 
the management and to patrons also by success- 
fully bidding for seats and subsequeatly refusing 
to purchase them. The bidding was very brisk 
for choice seats, and the prices realized were very 
good. The first seat offered for sale was the one 
at the left corner of the first row on the fioor. 
There was no bidder, and, in fact, but one seat of 
the seven in that row was sold. It brought twenty- 
five cents premium. The seats in the centre of the 
second row brought from $2 to $3.50, and those in 


the third row were sold from $4.50 to $7.50 pre- | 


mium. 


A seat in row G, the seventh from the stage, 
was sold for #57 premium, which was the highest 
bid of the day. Seats were sold in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth rows (M and N) for $19, $20, $24 
and $29 premium. At one o’clock nearly all of 
the seats in the first fourteen rows had been dis- 
posed of, and the prospects were that the proceeds 


of the sale would be far greater than last year. 
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_ Apollo clubs; to 


for thé symphony concert 
Season always causes a fintter of excitement 


among the music-loving people of Boston and at- 


crowds of ladies and gentle- 
men who would make almost any sacrifice in pref- 


erence to missing one of the performances of Mr. 
So today there was a crowd 
Those out- 
white, and for 


few if any of | 
of the concerts, but | 


tomorrow morning. Then 
positions, for small sums | 


| contirue to belong to the Apollo Clab in the fu-- 


_ concerts without. being better in spirit is either | 
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too strongly to say that the prestige of | he: 
symphony orchestra has been acquired some. 
what at the expense of the Handel} and Haydn 
Society, The Cecilia, the Boylston Club, and— 
Jastly, because least affected, the Apollo Club. | 
During the past four years there would seem to A 
have been about so much money each year in 
circulation in Boston for{concert purposes, and 
t it also would appear that the preponderance 
of instrumental music over vocal during this 
time has dulled the interest which amateurs had | | 
heretofore shown in the different coral socie- | 
~ ties, and closed their pocket-books against any 
increased expense per annum. For this state of 
things the symphony coucert enterprise is in no- 
way directly responsible, nevertheless it kas | 
acted as an unconscious magnet. The choral | 
societies of Boston must not. languish for any | | 































































































cause. Their treasuries must be kept’ full for | 

_ the good-they do us. The city cannot spare any ; 
of them. Suchas are supported by their &330- 
ciate memberships are more the subject of con- | 
' cern than the Handel and Haydn Society, whose , | 
| following has become assured, and who ean | | 
| trust its public without really owning it. The i\ | 
other societies, and most important of these is | 
| 

) 






| The Cecilia, because of the character of the work | 
it aims to do, have found the co-operative plan 
_the wisest; and as they are managed with 
| a view to serve the cause of music and not to 
' perpetuate a bank account, their existence is a 
| fit subject for local pride. Look at. the record 
; of The Cecilia; would Boston have heard a 
quarter of the many modern works it knows, 












the secular cantatas with orchestra, without its 

efforts? Isit nothing to the town to have a 

' mixed choir capable of doing well the many in. 
teresting works which lie just without the ken 
' of the Handel and Haydn? To the average | 
' musical person among us, the later Cecilia pro- 
grammes which bear a judicious number of 
| 












part-songs, and lighter, though worthy miscel- 
lany, interspersed with the cantatas for orche: , 
( tra, would seem to prove a happy invitution. 
The amateur who desires to hear the perfection 
_ of part-singing, illustrated in constantly pleas- 
{ ing, rare, new and musical programmes, for 
either mixed, male or female choirs, should be- 
come a partner in the Boylston Club. And ifhe 
will join in nambers, Mr. Osgood will be only 
too glad to give him a concert or two each | 
year with orchestra, presenting a cantata | 
for his edification. People will probably | 






























ture asin the past. He who leaves one-of its. 
















deaf or a fool. But in all seriousness 
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tickets ‘and prer hiums on them forthe symphony 
concerts has been taken out of the treasury of 
Auction Sale of Public Rehearsal Seats--- | the vocal societies. It is perhaps not stating it 
Good Prices Obtained. too strongly to say that the prestige of the: 

——— symphony orchestra has been acquired some- 

The sale of tickets for thé symphony concert | Wat at the expense of the Handel and Haydn 
season always causes a flutter of excitement | 50ciety, The Cecilia, the Boylston Club, and 
among the music-loving people of Boston and at- | Jastly, because least affected, the Apollo Club. 
tracts to Music Hall crowds of ladies and gentie- | During the past four years there would seem to 
men who would make almost any sacrifice in pref- | bave been about so much money each year in 


erence to missing one of the performances of Mr. | circulation in Boston for’concert purposes, and 


Gericke’s orchestra. So today there was a crowd + it also would appear that the preponderance 
both inside and outside of the hall. Those out- 


of instrumental music over vocal during this 
side Jare: men and boys, black and white, and for time has dulled the interest which amateurs had 
the most part poorly dressed. Not one of them, . heretofore shown in the different ckoral socie- 
it amy to assert, had ever heard a Symphony - ties, and closed their pocket-books against any 
S65 a pre Rr sage gar — oe Bove Ae increased expense per annum. For this state of 
the luxury. It is needlees to lay that things the symphony coucert enterprise 4s in ho 
they are not patrons of’ the concerts, but : ¥@Y directly responsible, nevertheless it kas 
the representatives of patrons, and as such acted as an unconscious magnet. The choral 
have been standing or sitting in line against the SeCieties of Boston must not languish for any | 
side of one of the buildings on Music Hall place cause. Thoir treasuries must be kept full for | 
since 11 A, M. Sunday, waiting for the sale to be- the good they do us. The city cannot spare any . 
gin at the box office tomorrow morning. Then , of them. Suchas are supported by their asso- | | 
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they will relinquish their positions, for small sums | ciate membershi pS are more the subjeet of con- | 


of money, to their employers, who, without any cern than the Handel and Haydn Society, whose | 
imconvenience to themselves, will proceed to make following has become assured, and who ean || 
their purchases of seats remaining to be sold at | 


the regular prices of $12 and $7.50 for the season, | sab «ies peas withone pants 4 owen on | ay 
Those gathered inside of the hall today were the } -« . ‘eg re? alpen and moet important 7 arenes | | ie 
opposites of the crowd on the outside, In he The Cecilia, because of the character of the work 
werd, they were the patrons of the performances | *& naga to do, have found the CO-OPGt Attys plan | 
who want the best seats and are willing to pay an | the wisest ; and as they are managed with | | 
acvance over the regular prices for them. They | 2 View to serve the cause of musie and not to 
were in attendance on the auction sale of $12season | perpetuate a bank account, their existence is a 
‘eats for twenty-four public rehearsals on con- | fit subject for local pride. Look at the record 
secutive Friday afternoons from Oct. 14, 1887, to , of The Cecilia; would Boston have heard a | 
April 20, 1888, omitting Dec. 16, 1887, Jan. 13, Feb. - quarter of the maby modern works it knows, | | 
10 and March 16, 1888, The auditorium of the hall the secular cantatas with orchestra, without its 
was almost filed. The auctioneer was Mr. H. W. efforts? Is it nothing to the town to have a 
Jackson, and at the epening of the sale he an- : mixed choir capable of doing well the many ia- | | 
pounced that bids would be accepted for seats in | teresting works which lie just without the ken 


their regular order only, and not for choice; and al : 9 
. : audel and Haydn? To the average 
not more than four seats would be sold on one stall oe etl y 


bid. Furthermore, it was stated that the tickets musical peewee Geos. ’ me later Cecilia. pies 
must be paid for as soon as bought. This @Ta@mmes which bear & judicious number of 
provision was aimed at certain speculators part-songs, and lighter, though worthy miscel- 
Who at past sales have caused inconvenience to any, interspersed with the cantatas for orches- 
the management and to patrons also by success- | tra, would seem to prove a happy invit.tion. 
fully bidding for seats and subsequeatly refusing The amateur who desires to hear the perfection 
to purchase them. The bidding was very brisk . of part-singing, illustrated in constantly pieas- 
for choice seats, and the prices realized were very ; ing, rare, new and musical programmes, for 
good. The first seat offered for sale was the one | either mixed, male or female choirs, should be- 


at the left corner of the first row on the floor. | oonea partner in the Boylston Club. Andif he 
There was no bidder, and, in fact, but one seat of will join in nambers, Mr. Osgood will be only 


the seven in that row was sold. It brought twenty- | 4,5 glad to give him a concert or two each 
five cents premium. The seatsinu the centre of the 


the third Tow wees sold tees O00 he ences iO | Soe” Mil osieatian. ease ane a 

ae ig Puri an eny, wee mee 88 STAD ROR: | contirue to belong to the Apollo Club in the fa- 
A seat in row G, the seventh from the stage, ‘ure asin the past. He who leaves one of its 
was sold for $57 premium, which was the highest concerts without bei ng better in spirit is either 
bid of the day. Seats were sold in the thirteenth deafora fool. But in all seriousness we urge a 
and fourteenth rows (M and N) for $19, $20, $24 revising of the estimates for the coming year in 
and $29 premium. At one o’clock nearly all of the circles which were wont to do their part in 
the seats in the first fourteen rows had been dis- supporting either of these home societies. It will 
posed of, and the prospects were that the proceeds pay you to help advance our good name in 
of the sale would be far greater than last year. music; save a dollar in some other direction but. 
EEE do not suffer the Cecilia, the Boylston. or tie | 
Apollo clubs, to languish because of your indif- | 

ference. 
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BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE. (Leonore, No. 2.) 
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W. A. MOZART. ARIA. (Don Giovanni.) 
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H. ESSER. ALLEGRETTO from the Suite No. 2. 
(First time. } 
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CAM. SAINT-SAENS., SYMPHONIC POEM. (Phaeton. } 
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R. WAGNER. AKIA. (Tannheeuser. ) 
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L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in D, No. 2. 


Adagio molto; Allégro con brio. .Larghetto.. 
Scherzo (Allegro)... Allegro molto... 


UNAI 


FAVOR 


HOSE 


SOLOIST: 


MME. FURSCH-MADI. 
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zis me 
Gericke, conductor, was begun at Music Hall, | ne rage eae ae De. 
last evening, the soloist being Mme. Furscb- ; A CHAT WITH MR. GERICKE. ie 
‘Madi, soprano, and the programme numbers Mr. Wilhelm Gericke has been a very busy 
as follows: man during the week just ended. Arriving» 
Overture (Leonore No, 2)......+sssesseeeee.Beethoven - in Boston early Monday morning, he went al- 


Afla Don EMP WU RD) 0c dv vale cedhesebabeien etc, MES rir F Ty ; on wh ya 
Allegretio from the Suite No. 2..........c0...-.Haser ™OSt immediately to Music Hall to condact 


Symphonte Poem (Phaeton)...............8aint-Saens * the first rehearsal of the séason in prepara-. 


Aria 4 annhauser See eeecccesesocsvesccecsevesee WaCHEr tion for last evenin "sg concert; and since that ¥ 
Symp ey EO, 0. Zeareereresereeereeess +. Beethoven time hie hag had itilé leisure fein the Inces. 
Mr. Gericke received a cordial greeting ‘ sani Calls upon his time to mesi personai aud 
upon his entrance to take up the work of the sclven ate oy oto Rig car tours: : 
‘ . Celived a RALD ‘man ) great courtesy | 
Season, and it was mad+ apparent in the open when called uo + and replied, when anew s 
ing overture that the preparatory rehearsals . tioned as io b Sbbe eaten for the couimng- 
of the week since his arrival mad been as | oie ht By tint D teanoreation te tnewta 
t es e, 10ugh 
thorough as in former seasons. Few changes have a number of new comoush 
have been Made in the inembership of the wus that are pleasing, but cannog 
orcnestra since last season, and the few new a he fae ont eit: ~ Baden ee 
men have been chosen more successtully two reason.; first, Ido not consider them of 
ap In some instances heretofore. The weak suffici ‘nt moment to eall for such announces. 
Points in the wood wind department have eatinincs come eee 75 les mri ae that 
: oceur e T . 
been materially strengtnened, and the strings in the Lrogradeaied, pouty ‘iad oe ps ‘eae 
are kepi up to the high standard of last season. by os Witu eatin oesiuati You promised | 
ne £ . Us this or ihat at the beginning of the Season; 
A bDetier perf rinance of the familiar overture why did you not produce 1? And Mr. 
cannot be recalled, and the Symphony was Gericke, goimge to a boukeas:, pulled out a 
: ‘s. The flaming chariot, spreading terror layed in an_ equally admirable manner, the | whole .rmful of works wuich he had under. — 
task, he loses control of the fiery chargers. 7 ao Be ey ee tiller it] vautiful larghetio being interpreted wiih fine | Jineu for prod ¢tion last winter, but the per- 
ee 1 oaches the terrestrial regions. The universe is threatened with caste ey Be splendid =p and ears net as Pa mere divers circumstances had 
in its path, approaches shirt Snag . ; -haeton. | shu waoin the Saint-Saens poem again gave de- | rendere mpossible, | one 
tr ; vhen Jupiter, by a flash of lightning, stops the imprudent Phaeton. | | § light 10 tose who realize ihe pocloitithes ot “this 1 whi say,” contioued Mr. Gericke, 
destruction, ¥ | enjoyment with such a band aud such a con- | “there will be at almost every concert some 
ductor in Muste «f this Class, and the audience | number that is either new, or that will have 
Was quick in expressing its satistastion with practically the merit of a novelty trom its. 
this wumber apd the Way in which Farity, or the fact thai tt has not been revived | 
it was performed. The allegreito from | fora long time. In the composition of the 
the Esser suit: made the lovelty of the even- | programmes 1 Lave, as abways, endeavored | 
Ing. If considered as aclever study in or- | O incorporate the tight and shade, the vari- 
chestral ComOinations, this number can be ? ety and harmony that are compatible wip t e 
coinmended, but it it Is to be ireated as an higi alm ana purpose uf these concerts, I 
example of tie “profound and elevating tnu- have a very exalted tuea of what as ny 
sicui thoughis” which even “musicians Can- concert should be, nameiy, ab its 
NOt grasp at one or two hearings,” to Quoie | Name lthp.ies, and, ia acim pon this eon- 
from Mr. Gericke, the alexreito should be la- , Victiop, I have liad the gs 
beiled ‘“irash,”’ and put away with Ouly being true to myself, 
many other speciinens of modern Ger- Jas ng appreciation of tue 
Main composiiion whien have found a ear to ve.r, comes to if. 
place on Mr. Geiicke’s programines AFiiphon compositions wit 
to the exclusion of much that 1s more meri- est, oDly Attuinabl. 
iorlous than has come from American com- | through, given 
po-ers. Mme. Fur-eh-Madi “cave a real charm (O all musiclans, 10 
to the eVveninyg’s programme by her coptri- nys the meaning of- 
bution to its numbers, consisting of the “Or f a elevating musical 
(82) chi Ponore’”’ fom “Don Gtovaini,” und the ay: 
*O Lovely Halls” from * anphauser.” This “speaking of the lack of novelties, I ean 
truly great Ct .goaitle singer was, as usual, in illustrate that by the answer that the illus ri- 
#00d voice, atid sung ihe two selectious Ous Music | critic Hanshik of Vienna ¢ ve 
With that perfection of artistic elezance mé when | asked him vw direct me to some new” 
in tone, phrasing and delivery, which | things, ‘Woy, that is the very request I had 
“is 80 clarac:ertsii¢ or all her | intended making of you,’ he said; “the 
WG deuienr She dearin is absoliite,’ ‘fbis,of course, does nut. 
IS desei ved) reter tO mediocre productions of the salon 
music character that are continually being, — 
and ever will be, put on the musi ‘al marke, 
but to compusijions worthy of ihe alt s of the. 
Ms course, there Ww ‘be us 1A pro ia 
tion of B. c. symphonies 
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SYMPHONIC POEM. (PHAETON.) 
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SYMPITONIC (PHAETON. } 
) ‘lymene, has obtained from his father per- 
[Phaeton, the son of Helios and Clymene, has obtain 


“na cinole dav Juaeccustomed to the 
mission to drive the chariot of the sun fora single day. Unaccu 


The flaming chariot, spreading terror 
The universe is threatened with 


BE OT ET eee 


task, he loses control of the fiery chargers. 
in its p ‘coaches the terrestrial regions. 
in its path, approaches re cere nora coher ips 
lestruction, when Jupiter, by a flash of lightning, stops the impruden ( | 
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First Symphony Concert--Mr. 


Gericke’s Ideas. 





The seventh season of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm 


Gericke, conductor, was begun at Music Hall, 


last evening, the soloist being Mme. Fursch- 


Madi, soprano, and the programme numbers 
as follows: 
Overture (Leonore No, 2) seeeccesesersceses beethoven 
Arla (DON Giova :ti).......cecceeecceceesecceess Mozart 
Ailegretio from the Suite No. TTS Yee ee PPE Ksser 
Sympbonic Poem (Plaeton)............6..8aint-Saens 
fe edb ss bes ebidebod aces once Gua Wt MRE 
Secccrescccccccccccese s e DOCtHOVEN 
Mr. Gericke received a cordial greeting 
upon his entrance to take up the work of the 
Season, and it was mad: apparent in the open- 
ing overture that the preparatory rehearsals 
of the week since his arrival nad been as 
thorough as in former seasons. Few changes 
have been made in the inembership of the 
orciestra since last season, and the few new 
men have been chosen more successtully 
tian in someinstances heretofore. The weak 
Points in the wood wind department have 
been materially Strengthened, and the strinys 
are Kepi up to the high standaid of last season, 
A betier perf. rmanee of tue familiar overture 
Cannot be recalled, and the Symphony was 


layed in an equally admirable manner, the 
eautifullarghetio belng interpreted with fine 
taste and <kKill, The splendid fire and aash 
shewoin the Saint-Saens poem avail yave de- 
lizht iothose who realize ihe POssivdilities of 
enjoyment with sucha band and Such a con 
ductor in Mmusie «f this class, and the audience 
Was quick in expressiny its Salisfastion with 
this wnumber apd. tie Way in which 
it was performed. Ihe allegreito from 
the Esser suit: made the hovelty of tne even- 
Ing. If considered as a clever study in or- 
chestral Combinations, this number can be 
coinmended, but it it is io be ireated as an 
example of tie “profound and elevating mu- 
Sical thoughis” which even “*mu-siclaus can- 
Nol grasp at one or two hearings,’”’ to quoie 
from Mr. Gericke, the aleyreito should be la- 


beiled “irash,’” and put awiy with 
muny Other specimens of modern Ger- 
Man composition whieh have feund a 
place’ —_ on Mr. Geiicke’s  programines 


to the exclusion of much that 1s more merl- 
iOrlous than has come from Ameri@an com- 
po-ers. Mme. Fur-eh-Madi cave a real charm 
to the eVening’s programme by her contri. 
bution to its numbers, Consisting of the “Or 
Su) chi l’onore’’ £. om “Dun Glovaiuni,”’ and the 
*O Lovely Halls” from “ anohauser.” This 
truly gteat dramatic singer Was, as usual, in 
£00d voice, aid sung ihe two selectioug 
With that perfection of artistic elexance 
in tone, Porasing and delivery, wiich 
is so Charac. ertsiic of all her 
Work upon the opera and concert Stage. She 
Is deseivedly a prime favorite wiih Boston 
“audiences, and this fact was avain most un- 
misiakably shown in ihe greeiing given her 
and tie applause which rewarded her efforts 
lastevening. The new sounding board, built 
with aview to improving ihe effect ot the 
orchestra, naturally attracted much attention, 
dis construction is the result of a consullation 
between experts upon the laws of sound. and 
it |.as been vvilt in conformity with theories 


Me, 
iS a} the ; 










| suffici-nt 
| MeN; seco. da, eXperience has tauchi ine that 
| Many.hings occur whieh hecessitate chanyes 


| practically the merit of 
| Farity, or the fact thai 
‘fora tong time, 
programines Lhave, as always, endeavored 
to incorporate the 
) ety and hurmony that 


<to mMauy men, not even 


ns 


| but lo compvsijions worthy of ie alms of the 
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disfizurea last season, but the top 
~ Nas been exte ded nearly the entire width ot . 
‘the hall, aud tie padneiling and decoration 


g0 far toward removing the objections of 
those who prefer the hall as ortzinaily de- 
signed and generally commended DY artists 
anu amateurs for a quarter of a Cgmlury or 
more, Next’ week’s programme will be: 
_Ove:ture, “Marriage of Pig:iro,” W. A. Mo- 
Zait; Wasser- Music, G. F, Heeudel; sure in 
D, op. 39, A. Dvorak; symphouy No. 2, in © 
Major, Robert Schumann. 


er ee ae 


A CHAT WITH MR. GERICKE. 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke has been a very busy 
man during the week just ended. Arriving 
- In Boston early Monday morning, he went al- 
most immediately to Music Hall to conduct | 
the first rehearsal of the season In prepara- | 
tlon for last evening’s concert; and since that 
time be has had little leisure froin the Inces- 
; Sant calls apon his time to mes: personal aud 
professional enguzements. He however, re- 
Ceived a HERALD man with great courtesy 
when called upon, and replied, when ques- 


. tloned as to hig programmes for the couing 
Season: “As regards novelties, there are ab- 





/solutely none. of impottance, althouxh 
have a number of new com puosi- 
tious that are pleasing, but eannos 


be reckoned amonye the great symphonic . 
works. Ido aot care to announce them, for 
two reason.; first, ldo not eonsider them of 
moment to call for such announes- 


in the programmes, and then one 1s @op-. 
fronted witu tue observatlon: ‘You promised 
Us this or that at the beginning of the Season; 
why did you not produce it?” And Mr, 
Gericke, going toa boukeas:, pulled out a 
Wit ole .rmful of works wuieh he had upnder- 
linea for prod etion last winter, but the per- 
formance of which divers CircuMstlances had 
rendered taupossible, 

**hiits I whisay,’” continued Mr. Gericke, 
“there will be at almost every concert some 
number that is either hew, or that will have 
a novelty trom its 
it has not bees revived 
in the composition of the 


ight and shade, the vari- 
are Compatible with the 
Higii alin wna purpose wf these concerts, I 
have a very exalted luea of what a& symphony 
concert should be, namery, exactly what its 


[Maine Ihp.ies, and, in acing upon this eon- 
, Viction, I have tiad the 


Salisfuction of not 
Ouly being true to myself, Dut of Winning the 
lasting appreciation of tiie public, which, from 
year to ve.r, comes to listen to the great 
Syniphony cotnpositions with a growing inter- 
est, only attuinable by, and compreiie nsible 
through, trequent hearings. It is nov given 
(O all musicians, io 
2rasp at one or two hearings the meaning of 
aseries Of profound ana elevating musical 
Thouvhtes, 

“speaking of the lack of novelties, I ean 
illustrate that by the answer that the illus ri- 
Ous Music | critic Hanshik ovo: Vienna gave 
meé wien | asked him vw direct m+ to some new 
things, ‘Why, thitis the very request I had 
intended making of you,’ he said; ‘ihe 
dearh is absolute’ his, of course, does not 
reier tO meuviocre productions of the salon 
musi¢ Character that are continually being, 
and ever will be, put on the inusical markei, 


higher musical education, 

“OF course, there will be the usual propor- 
tion of B-ethoven, Schuman, ete, Syinphontes; 
this is idevitable 11 a work of the seope un- 
de: taken jn the symphony concerts, and it san- 
Bouncement is in the haiure ofa sTereo.vyp’. 
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vs all ee Mate ae. done” i nhir :: Ps py } , ball Bale eh Bim | PLA . Sig gaat 8 3 — ee ie a . the as ee ; ee te 
‘Goes not in the ies: fisiity ite charge that | ences, Me Gerieke, as an Individual bas a a — Seaver foe ue an artist, and the oboe, though having 
ithe dot arts are le vi ad A o inter to G. orn an 1 aaek oot, eld : to pic c and en se his i a5 ae arene 5 only scant Opportunity at this concert, is an im- 
Music, Arthas no naiionailty, wand t.¢ best | erates: bus as t sad ol pi ; oe . | provement over past 

mi he taken where found. If Beethoven | ‘phony orchestra, with an absolute and auio- The First Symphony Concert—Pro meatiu dis Rrat hee: players. Mr. Strasser re. 
had been born 11 France, he would have been | eratic eonirol over this organization and its i ramme and Performance. c“Armet, and his playing seems to 
Mone tie less revered, and none the less in- ublic performances, he s other duties : 8 Peer na have received new life from the acquisitions 
c  ryraiieel ab in symphony programmes. Look than the maintenance of his ideal in eres _ | referred td. The programme was all th " 
Al tue older Liatian masters ; the¥ were seri- giving, ind these duties include the gaining | The first programme of th h | be a ked f . psc at conse 
ous and profvund in fi ir musical thoughts, | of a wider aud clearer view of what the pub- : & © sevench season by | Skedffof conductor and players for the first 


only their successors re apsed trom that p ane | lie taste is, and bow far and fast it can be the Boston Symphony Orchestra given in Musie | concert after vacation. The novelty it con. 


To ine wecadence of irivislity, woile the Ger. | educated without making the pupils desert | Hall on Saturda nico : ie : , ; or 
aes progressed onward in ine march of de- if. their studies in disgust at their dryness and y night was: Beethédven—Orer | Prehgny not particularly tax the virtuosity of 
yelo / Me players, though in construction it well nigh 


a $s 9 . 
pmentthrough Haydn, Mozart and Bect- | Jack of interest. His argument that tie : ture, : Leonore, No. 2. Mozart—Aria, “Or 

hoeven, until ip the works of the fatier by a steady support of the concerts of the ‘ Saichi l’o nore,’’ (Don Giovanni.) Esser— Al- ¥ exhaust the changes which a pretty thin the 
michty votwwd the summits of sublime grau- Symphony orchestra is evidence of a growling r: legretto from Suite No. 2. op. 75 Fj rmits. Th ] y w90 
Geur were recched. | de-ire of the publie toy programmes suc as : Saint-S + 0 OP 40 | (Eines time.) yer ; é allegretto by Esser, a capable 
‘Well, the admirers of Brahms will have to | meet his own approval is simply absurd, the * 7 aens— Symphonic poem, ‘Phaeton.’ | writer, especially for the voice, is in the form oi 

content themseives wih his past aciteve- public, haviig a taste tor orcnestral nenaut Ne Wagner—Aria, “O lovely Halls,”’ (Tannhauser.) } agbourrée, and is neatly scored for full orchest 
Menis this season, for he has wrilien nu new mus patroulze these conceris or go withou . Beethoven—S mpho in D, N mt bis : , ra, 
ymphony. | such music; itis Hobson’s choice, and noth- . F wemaphony in ea 9. 4. Mme. rasses and horns being sparingly used, but it 
geo ere willbe the usual divisios of soloists— || ing more. Any business manager, famillar ursch-Madi was the singer. The. con- | Somehow hasn't character. The orchestra played 
anticipated for it was | best the selection from a school where Mr. 


With piano, cis wiih Voc! a eels SS || wih convert giving, who had the ‘means at | cert was eagerly 

Pade. i. is my alt iitave onty the be st «| Sobid quickly recognize the prac ieability ot » | to usher in _ another year of distinct , Gericke is most chary of choosing — the | 
Be Baer Ronn naa Bie weak eae TNES. | adaviine Mrs gehen of procrammes. to meet | | tra would oocupy the recat gcezmphony. orches- “moder French; for Phaston certainly had 
eaeruenm aud Mrs. Beac Wi Ay Db ex: how berated to cnior ike weekly naetorm. . | ‘Fa would occupy the most important place. It & gorgeous trip and Jupiter made a great | 
Of Mediocrity, adhesion to a high ideal, and ances of this great body oi musicians, Itisa 2 iS Impossible to overestimate the value of the | Ait, with his single thunderbolt, When one con- 
Siders, it is remarkable how fine the Dlaying at 


the elevation of mu-tecl taste stall, as in ihe misfor'une to the “eapdbed on ‘e day, yt Be ' | SIX Seasons of Symphony concerts to Boston. 

Dust, be predomin nt atms in the production rove a stil greater misfortune to the ure E I»dividual ge i i is cone ‘ ae? 

of the Syinphoby couceris.” ie cof this vicinity, ibat Mr. Gericke pre- fp leat} 3 generosity has maintained an organ- this concert really was. There was some hesita~ 

| | ye ERA *sumes upon the power given him, under his : ‘ation of the best individual skill Jed by con- | tion, which would not be permitted later in the 
MR. GERICKE’S MISTAKE. eon raci with Mr. Higvinson, to gratily his | ductors whose every talent has had fullest Op- t Season ; the wood-wind players haven’t yet got . 


3 1 Clarin® oy tastes and whims, regardless of the de- UR aaah a nee ad 
No one who Knows anything of Mr. Geriek sad of bt large @ part of lis audiences. _ | pertupity in the unrestricted privileges which ‘0 know cach other and to move-in quartet 


Will fora moment question lis honesty, sin- —__— : from the first have been granted. The result is | without roughness, and the horns nad thei mo- - 
BGs we & Musician. and he hac | , the elevation of our Symphonic music toa point | ments ¢f relapse; but the admirable work of the. 
won the respect and friendship of all who which no other city passes and which is reached strings was enough to modify any minor short- 
have come to know him person: lly since his | by only afew. There may be thoughtless peo- comings and to lead one te prophesy the most | 
Fesidence in this city. Notwiistanaing all | e@ among us who forget this benefit, which now brilliant ‘things for coming concerts. Mr, 
this, there has been, ana now exists, a wide- seems perennial, and assume a matter of course © Gericke led with that air of mastery whicn is 
Bpread dissatisfaction with his eonduct in airin discussing the Situation; but the present suiivcient to compel a fine performance. He is 
dealing with the mu:ival public of Boston, It : 'S at leasta fitting time for such to render a __ if auything, more dignitied in manner than desis 
B impoxsivie to read the opinions xpiessed td thanksgiving for favors conferred, though | merly; but it was cruel in Mme. Fursch- Madi to 
BS erretonintae crn realiziny o bargain may have been consummated at a - chase him uunong the brasses in her efforts to 

SeaE Ge Conducior of Lhe Symphony orchesira rate which made its financial] aspect mutual, have him acknowledge s0me of the applause 

has made a preai mistake in regard to his po- : lhe first concert of the season found the hall | which the fine performance of the ‘“Tannhauser’’ 


a i sate dant | Bee - | ££ eae , : z . 
Sere cuties atie dant-up Hiled. Locations were changed in some in- ' sclection earned, Mme. Fursch-Madi’s actioy 


fs 
**, 


#8 the conducior of the Boston Symphony or- ee 
Chestra, and not, necessarily, a virector of ‘ha and many had cause to regret the | was not a happy one. In Do Anna' t 
Sy phony cc. certs exclusively, and be lias «a chance Separation from the person or the group. | 4 : ! ft ( Monna Annas grea 
Milich wider latitude in his reel position than erbaps to bj k STOUP, | aria this singer was heard at her best; her 
~~ Shat he allows himselt in his ideal snuation. 4 ~ im unknown, who had so often been yowve has not showed itself s0 rich and 
@iiy Means indicate tha: its menibers are de- | Seasons, for one does enjoy more among sympa , CaPane OF € anges ; of timbre in any 
Voted exviusively to the per,ormanee of sym- thetic fel] al vs ; & Symp purely dramatic music which she has sung in 
“phonic coiipusitions, and the founder of tie a we, OD comes to look to certain faces Boston, It was a gratifying and noble perform. | 
“Bosion Symphony orcpestra his at no time for the reflection of his own mood; but the au- “, Scarely ] ; : 
( Inted, stuzgesied or stated that his desiun | dience Was, as usual, the best expressi f enl pee Peis) ae ore ig “eo wat oe 
Was io restrict the programmes \t these con- | tivated ; rete Ip Dapeng ethde ag declamation of Elizabeth's aria in the second 
eeris to the nitra exclusive field of composi | vated and educated Boston. The hall has _re- } act of ‘‘Tanvhauser,’”’ thoug! 
fons Which Mr. Gericke has cultivated so per- | ceived a new sounding-board, a structure in har- | abla feel 4 ~~ tr — 
| “LUPE obliged to attempt to Sing it in English. A 
word should be spoken for the trumpeter (out. | 
side) in the ‘‘Leouore”’ overture; the two calls — 


which he sounded were excellently judged as: to 
power, and were artistically phrased. The anu. 
dience was about as Boston audiences usually 
are. The ‘‘Phaeton” poem was most applauded, | 
though the overture and the different move-— 
ments of the symphony were undoubtedly the 
most enjoyed. There will be no soloist at the . 
next concert, the programme of which is: Mo- 
zart, cverture, “‘Marriage*of Figaro;” Handel, — 
‘Water Music;’’ Dvortk, Suite in D, op. 39 | 
(first time); Schumann, Symphony No. 2,in GC | 
major. | 


~~ ee eg 


b 

‘@istevtly since he assumed the direction of this r ne San , 

' Boston Breautzation. ihe root of the affieuljy | Mony with the general style of its decoration, 
Between Mr. Gericke and ibe larver class of | and Crawford’s statue of Beethoven has been 


“giiase “ho assist Mr. Higginson ty maintain- : released from ivnominic ame 4 
od thts orchesira lies in the persistence | shominious bondage and looks 
shown by 


NTE Go vicke in fall to me | ‘ down from too high a pedestal at the rear of the 
eauize igmeelt, ad le is as esseuitlatly a Ger- | Stage. Mr. Gericke was heartily applauded as 
— aa ll eit Drie te sein ail; where | . a, rorward %0 conduct the overture, A 
Me be iiiieation that a residence ct avy | 1 OF roses graced his desk. The numerical 
Miluber of years In Boston will change charges in the band have been very few; a rew 
first violin player at the second desk, a new 

Viola player, and a new first flute and first obos 

the last two from the Opera Comicque, Paris. 

Such a change in the wood-wind choir is enoagh 

to quite transform its character, and while it is 

yet too early to rightly estimate the amount of 

| benefit it has received, that it is a benefit is 
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Mr. Gericke and His Orchestra Begin a| 
New Season—One Small New Work 
Given With Several Standard Pieces. 


Figures will and do lie, and proverbs do 
not always proclaim positive truths. For 


proveantation. 
many others, wou 




















~, | $8 music, they nave tne. ioe 
. aie ie Mh Which 
cthoven’ WOrkS mus show h 

th Wh ie I, like 


d'have preferred to hear 
‘“someth ng less often reveated, I am not 
by any means ready to think t:e choice of 
them indiscieet. ‘Audiences must be got 
into tune as well as ,orchesires, and while 
the thoroughly musical-minded ean seitie 
into their seats afier a half-year of Silence, | 


beré we are again, with the date and the | Prepared to l.sten, to understand and judge > 


Season changed, the attitude of nations 


| atonce, the majority need a little helping 


modified, and the very face of the earth | back into former relationships,as also others 


altered in many regions; yet, although in & 


, need to be exsily introduced to new ones, 
and what can do this better than standard 


these and other respects “tempora mutan. | Works of a master whose general Style, at 


tur,’ we of Boston at least cannot add “et | least, is known? Since they were intelli- 
nos mutamur in  illis;’ for here , ently and sens tively played, let us be con- 


we are, just at home from a 


‘tent, remembering what pure pleasure 
came to ea Bind nerve and how little occa. 


symphony concert in the Music * sion there'was for that really dificult ex. 
Hall, where we have seen the same audience | it at oe iaaen ak and retiecting 

; ‘hp ‘ F © AD aman r } , 1airsa> S x : ; 
~a little differently assorted and arranged, | #1! at ouce—whieh even the most exvert 


perhaps—the same orchestra, to all effects 
and purposes, and the saine conductor, and 
lave heard one of the same programmes, n plexity of precesses. . 

wh chavxroup of things familiar for many Lhe programme inclided 
years has been momentiv and lightiv Ha- 


‘ . ‘ WwW L b) | ~*~ @ “c ; 
vored by a bil Ol mo38daelrn Vienna iT the | T fics ig ater rchestral Pieces, 





| critic often finds so wearisome, when there 
is also included in. it the responsibility of 
Stating publicly the result of that com- 


|| Same fashion of former seasons, while one one of which was the well-known sym- 


|| Of the same soloisis has shown how Casy it 


ete 


as the instant shapes. If the first pro- | 
) sTamines of the venues be any crite) 1On | 2 director of the opera at Vienna, the clever 
whereby to judge wiat is likely to be the | 

| course and quality of the rest, it wil] prob. 


is aiter all to “sing the old songs.” : 
but before go ne on to speak of this con- 
cert nm anythine lke deta 1, let me Inake | 


phonic pcem, “Phaeton,” by St. Saens.. 
which Mr. Gericke has not given before, 
Wiile the other presented the nove'ty ofthe 


one of the same old remarks in such phrase | eveningin the allegretto from the second 


a 


aviy fall to me and _ other critical 


| ; Gericke has plaved, and a composer of 
'| chroniclers to say what hundreds ps8, I 


eee eet teem 


RR eee rr 
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| think, that itisa pity that these muniifi- 


cently maintained concerts Should seem 


| &iso said, at once and wath alj good heart 


' of conductor. 


| With faculties fresh and] sten ng to fanmail. 


| ary positions. Yet everything moved with, 


and with the retined and legitimate beauty Roy! “ : 
_ of the evening in minu, let ns believe that | their context; the removal of which is par- 


| uch playing, even of the oldest stand-vys, | ticularly injurious to the former. She wag 


' male-vo ce choruses and son S, 
to be asa whole vlanned, so far as their se- ' S 


lection «i mus.e goes, for the education of 
each new year’s crop of conservatory pupils, 
wen ap might be po ee pn Rosai |) one tragic crash, was greatly and doubly 
ae | Liahhi and USe@iui li it res u Ces vs : applauded, buat the allegzretto encountered 
other musical capitals, oPeven the library | far less favor. It certainly has a pretty and 
of the orchesira itseif, bel p> used Mat it tne well defined theme, but this, although it 
ly and in an impaitial spirit. But let it be recajls nothing directly, has a reminiscent 


SO one i@ rei nt, 11@ 2A 
that for what Boston has tought to be glad Sound, ond the treatment. while meriting 
ald 2rateiul, and that its Oily cr 1wist-l1Ke course one expects less from a suite than a 
Cry lor dNore, Isessenuiaily a compliment symphony, and asthe modesty of 
to the powers and POSSIvL11L1L1eS Of band and . the development ensures against con- 

fusion, one listens blandly but does 
not feel ea er for an early 
repetition. I cannot help feeling and being 
Malicious enough to say that Ido not be 

_ lieve Mr. Gericke would ever have let this 
Mr. Gericke’s Greatness | all _gretto go before his er ag if any- 

, ‘p . I ¢ 

asa conductor. He had been at home but | ast Re) Pra as TY ea IM a Vieuna 
a week, he had buta few rehearsals, he had | There were also upon the program tag two 
| 
|. 


i 


Porafier six months of rest and reflec- 
tion, Cou ing tu the e neert of last evening 


lar Music, one recognizes anew 


hew men as leaders of two important parts, | vocal] solos—Donna Anna’s short and almost 
and two or three other strangers in second. imperious appeal to Von Ettavos for help 
in revengins her father’s murder, from 
: ‘ Had “Den Giovanni,” and Elizabeth’s air in the 
fhe unity, precision, strength and sincoth- second act of ‘“Tannhauser.” These airs 
hess, and Was qual fied with the delicacy | were assigned to 


and the grace which characterized the play- Mme. Farsch-Madi, 
nz Of the orchestra atthe close of lust | | 


| Scason. Really, it is correct enough to SiY | who gave them all the dramatic effect 


that here at least we have not changed, which they can be expected to have out of 


IS Worth its cost. ; 
{he programme began and ended with 
two works wh ch Boston has known since 


in full voice and made her usual success. 
Lhe second air pleased most. She was 


i > time whe: Mr. Ger cke was born | then tice recalled, 
othe = aye Beethoven's “Lecn: re” Among the m nor matters of the evening 
! overtures and the second of his symphonies, | Should be noticed that the tone and manner 


bein: at in D iwaior, Considered ag} Of the new tirst flute end tirst oboe—f om 
e,ections ton the open nz eipatannns of | Paris bath—were much and quite Arseny: 
@ pecull rly eminent course, these numbers ery niet’ Paice PY yrs Hest 
do not smack cf ireshness, but considered | Shown : 

| : . engaging another nice blonde young 


arranger lor orchestra of some of Bach’s 
Organ music, specimens of which work Mr. 


Phe “Phaeton,” with its undulating inner 
movements. its deeply colored t emes, its 
noments of hurry and excitement and its 


suite by Esser, who may be remembered as 


moderate merit in imstrumental and oper- 
atic lines and of larger orivinality in his 
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MUSIC. Counts 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. : rn had ; 


; andthe rapidity - he 
Again the whirligig of time brings us to the beginning | viele point. Na Pals 4 


of a symphony season, and judging from the audiences | phaeton went finely. The scherzo of the | mat 
: - n 
present both Friday afternoon and last night,the enthusi- | was excellent and the bassoonist ymphony also 


Vase asm is rather on the increase than waning. Boston has |) himself in the trio. 


2) edly oop ey out of tt @ evidently become permanently and really musical, instead Madame Fursch Madi made a success of the great 
nse which has been cut over 


gave a good account of 
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of only fashionably so, as it was ten years ago. But it soprano aria from ‘Don Juan,” but would have done yet 
; | Was not a programme to grow intensely vehement over; better in the dramatic “Infelice” by Mendelssohn, which 
| rs was a seasonable banquet—a feast of chestnuts—caused would have been given but for the absence of sufficient 
y the exigencies of the cage, the late arrival of conduc- orchestral parts. As it was she made a great impression 
} tor, and the hasty rehearsals. N evertheless it will not in the song of Elizabeth from the second act of “Tan 


er ie a9 a by a little pit of do to follow the example of maeok's friend ‘who once hauser,” in which her noble voice and dramatic delivery 
maumense ll nhatiser” num- spoke disrespectfully of the equator,” and speak slight- | fairly dominated even the heavy orchestration. At the 


“y adi, desiring to ingiy of Beethoven’s second Symphony. Yet all close of this she received a real ovation, and chased Mr. 


ericke, ursue 
e violins where he the ie og pga ¥ mie past oo yi Gericke around the stage to make him share the honors: 
as were no worthy of muc attention: | put Mr. Gericke isa fast walker » and being several laps 


Berlioz gives ita few words only (see Music Hall Pro- | shead could not b 
e caught. The accompanimen 
gramme) ; the ecstatic and gushing Grove (see ditto) does certainly deserving of praise, for they pecs peters on 


the same; Dr. Marx also generalizes in his hero-worship- well shad 
ed. Next week comes 
angle ping manner, but very briefly. For,all this, and for all that mee ® purely orchestral yer 
ic”? anc | 4 the symphony is still in the Haydn fetters, it isa work | 
| ' 10. r N here. ieee Tioksbw. | that we love to hear; not only because it is so cheerful» bade / | . 
eet oe CS a } hopeful and triumphant throughout, but because it con- MUSICAL. y i> Ji, 
midi as: | Ys } tains the germs from which sprang the greatest symphonic jerry a 
fruit. Here we find the first scherzo, and how deftly the Boston Symphony Concert. 


quaint old fashioned trio, manages to contrast the new The first concert of the seventh season of the Boston 
mphony Orchestra was given at Mueic Hall last 
form with theold. It is like a taunt at the old perwigged nighe. The audience was eb though there were 


; second minuet, and it is given, too, us the old alternating | many empty seats on the floor. The new sounding- 
} dance movement was, by the wood wind, without clarinet. ny a vas pon ehtahihorage 4 the ed one oh, gh a 
{ ; Sightiinéss Is concerned, but it seemed to us tha re 
The symphony, too, has the merit, rare even with | body of tone emitted from the orchestra was lacking ip 
} Beethoven, of growing steadily better up to brilliancy, and was dul, thick and “tubby” in quality,— 
j the finale which is its crowning point. The development | More s0 than with the old sounding board. It was 
of the two figures of the first measures of the movement | P/¢asing to see the statue of Beethoven again released 


# from the Casing in which it was co Jon hidden from 
»18 the true Beethoven. The first figure, the shortest POs- | view. Mr. seer i was cordially receiv: A on his ap- 
)siblein music, two notes only, is made to yield up | proach to the conductor’s stand. There werea lew 
}its resources almost as skillfully as the more | new a Ps the ibs snag .) it yee oe 
same as last season. t ay S 
famous figure in the beginning of the fifth symphony, and | ¢)) and Dleaaiae teen: at ype, ~ hea nonutas i by | 
{ when it changes from joy and triumph on the wood wiod, The oboes were weak, and the wood wind generally is 
j ‘oO mystery and sweetness on the first violins alone, fol- mt! tae of ae as a whole, though as 
' lowed by a crash of th Clarinets aré admirable. The programme was nota 
) effect ie th Beeth vb zo eniy RnOENS  We NAG Oh very impressive one for the opening of the season. It 
| ve leeMoven handied better than any other included the weakest of the four overtures Beethoven 
| Master, that of brusque, decided, impatient contrast and wrote for his opera, and the lesst interesting of his 
| the final combination of the two dissimilar and indepen- ae a yt tg be 3f — only a me bn 
| dent figures into one melody in the coda, makes this as Sather eneta eat trot De dine Me bit’ of lahossuan 
flae anending as any instrumental close need be. The trifling, suggesting a perversion of the Allegretto from 
q Oda here becomes, for the first time, a true, legitimate | Beethoven’s Sih Symphony. Saint Sains’s familiar 
+} Summing up and climax. “Phaeton” was also given. The orchestra was not 
But q up to its best standard in any of these works. The 
-. space does not allow a detailed analysis performers were not fully in accord with the conductor 
qin a logical manner in this column; suf | or with each other, and did not play with that precision, 
jifice it to say that both historically (as the be- rey» dy sor ty agate oe ae eee Ba 
j sinning of a new System of development and structure) pm tn ar ‘sPheetont me toe Fr The symphane 
j 0d intrinsically ,the second symphony should hold thelis- | was interpreted and performed somewhat heavily, and 
) tener’s closest attention and it has scarcely received its full - Sag ae with min oe oe eae y yee? ay 
-meed of noti | ack oO elicacy generaliy. 1@ nale, however, 
“ea ‘ce from critical minds because of the great received betier treatment, apd was given with ad- 
q 'C*S OF Its sisters, and especially because the next *ym- | mirable spirit. The soloist was Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
Phony which Beethoven wrote eclipsed 1t so thoroughly. | who eee teen Prervaaees one oe Fr nts wg 
7 §©But about the orch - | “Oc saiche l’onore” from Mczart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
ance? Itis rath tear noe Wemianine, - she Pit and the other, Elizabeth’s air from the cpening of the 
1 ranier early to begin to sit in judgment; second act of *'Tannhauser.” In both these the artist 
} there is again some new material in the orchestra which sang with a certain stirring dramatic force and large- 
must be assimilated, and a season of popular concert. | ness of manbuner, and ina ae rape mag eae - ae 
> > D0 , 
Playing is not the very best schoo! for refined orchestral stinotves te leottaeah Goaieethe aime 8 the concert 
Bork. Mr. Gericke was received with openarms by / room. She was received with much favor and recalled 
‘hts faithful Boston public, and showed thateven at the! after each a emery apy the 2 fe oe ies 
beginnin he coul The programme for the next concert is Overture > 
Bhan a ; ee guide bis forces _ better aro,” Mozart; ‘‘Water Music,’ Handel; Suite in ; 
ly (on the solar horse car. (first time) Dvorak,and Symphony No. 2, Schumann. 
| * et one would find points of roughness and beaviness in} There wi!l be no soloists. 
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however, to know what will become o: 
Pee of che onman whether tt wll wand 
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it will condescend to creep ou 
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hor ud.ence was as 
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and was mmensely tickled by a ii cn. | 
hide-and- after the ““Tannhauser” | 
ie: Potan iiue. Fursoh-Mad I, neatrine 8 | 
by nll 1 Mr. Gericke, pursued | 
share recall with Mr. Gericke, eI | 
2 ie vain in among the violins wore he | 
‘buricd himself, blushing ep Geipert® rosy | 
osies hing upon his desk. 
gee estarday night thee will be no solo- ! 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Again the whirligig of time brings us to the beginning | 
of a symphony season, and judging from the audiences i 
_ present both Friday afternoonand last night,the enthusi- 
asm is rather on the increase than waning. 


Boston has 
evidently become permanently and really musical, instead 
But it 
was not a programme to grow intensely vehement over; 
it was a seasonable banquet—a feast of chestnuts—caused 
by the exigencies of the case, the late arrival of conduc- 
tor, and the hasty rehearsals. Nevertheless it will not 
do to follow the example of Hook’s friend ‘‘who once 
spoke disrespectfully of the equator,” and speak slight- 
ingiy of Beethoven’s second 8ymphony. Yet aill 
the commentators dash past this work 
as if it were not worthy of much § attention: 
Berlioz gives ita few words only (see Music Hall pro- 
gramme) ; the ecstatic and gushing Grove (see ditto) does 
the same; Dr. Marx also generalizes in his hero-worship- 
ping manner, but very briefly. For,all this, and for all that 
the symphony is still in the Haydn fetters, it isa work 
that we love to hear; not only because it is so cheerful» 
hopeful and triurnphant throughout, but because it con- 
tains the germs from which sprang the greatest symphonic 
fruit. Here we find the first scherzo, and how deftly the 
quaint old fashioned trio, manages to contrast the new 
form with theold. Itis likea taunt at the old perwigged 
second minuet, and itis given, too, us the old alternating 
dance movement was, by the wood wind, without Clarinet. 
The 8ymphony, too, has the merit, rare even with 
Beethoven, of growing steadily better up to 
the finale which is its crowning point. The development 
of the two figures of the first measures of the movement 
18 the true Beethoven. The first figure, the shortest pos- 
sible in music, two notes Only, is made to yield up 
its resources almost as skillfully as the more 
famous figure in the beginning of the fifth symphony, and 
when it changes from joy and triumph on the wood wiod, 


ri to mystery and sweetness on the first violins alone, fol- 


lowed by a crash of the whole orchestra, we have an 


| effect which Beethoven handied better than any other 
_ mastei, that of brusque, decided, impatient contrast and 
_ the final combination of the two dissimilar and indepen- 


¥ 


dent figures into one melody in the coda, makes this as 
flue anending as any instrumental close need be. The 
coda here becomes, for the first time, a true, legitimate 
summing up and climax. 
But space does not 
in a 
fice it 


allow a_ detailed analysis 
logical manner in this column; suf 
to say that both historically (as the be- 
ginning of a new system of development and structure) 
and intrinsically,the second symphony should hold the lis- 
tener’s closest attention and it has scarcely received its full 
meed of notice from critical minds because of the great 
hess Of its sisters, and especially because the next sym- 
phony which Beethoven wrote eclipsed itso thoroughly, 

But about the orchestra, the conductor, the perform- 
ance? Itis rather early to begin to sit in judgment; 
there is again some new material in the orchestra which 
must be assimilated, and a season of popular concert- 
playing is not the very best schoo! for refined orchestral 
work. Mr. Gericke was received with open arms by 
his faithful Boston public, and showed that even at the 
beginning he could guide his forces better 
than Phaton did the solar horse car. 


5 Yet one would find points of roughness and beaviness in 
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) Symphony Orchestra was Siven at Music Hall last 


more than a few spots. The Esser allegretto, for ex- 
ample, could have been daintier, the wood wind in the 


| development of the second theme in the first movement of 


the symphony could have balanced better; the horn had a 
colicky attack in the larghetto; and the rapidity of the 
finale was pushed to the blurring point, Per contra— 
phaeton went finely. The scherzo of the symphony also 
was excellent and the bassooniat gave a good account of 
himself in the trio. 


Madame Fursch Madi made a success of the great 
Foprano aria from ‘Don Juan,” but would have done yet 
better in the dramatic “‘Infelice” by Mendelssohn, which 
would have been given but for the absence of sufficient 
orchestral parts. As it was she made a great impression 
in the song of Elizabeth from the second act of “Tan. 
hauser,”’ in which her noble voice and dramatic delivery 
fairly dominated even the heavy orchestration. At the 
close of this she received a real Ovation, and chased Mr. 
Gericke around the Stage to make him share the honors: 
but Mr. Gericke is a fast walker, and being several laps 
ahead, could not be caught. The accompaniments were 
certainly deserving of praise, for they were elastic and 
well shaded. Next week comes a purely orchestral pro- 
gramme. 


MUSICAL, |... 


Boston Symphony Concert. 
The first concert of the seventh season of the Boston 


night. The audience wags large, though there were 
many empty seats on the floor. The new sounding. 
board is a vast improvement onthe iormcr one as far as 
sightliness is Concerned, but it seeined tous that the 
body of tone emiited from the orchestra was lacking ip 
brilliancy, and was dull, thick and “tubby” in guality,— 
more so than with the old sounding board. It was 
pleasing to see the statue of Beethoven again released 
from the Casing in which it was co long hidden from 
view. Mr. Gericke was cordiaily rceeiv;d on his ap- 
proach to the conductor’s stand. There were a few 
hew faces in the orchestra, but it is substantially the 
same as last season. The new flute viayer has a fresh, 
full and pleasing tone, and seems t> be a genuine gain. 
The oboes were weak, and the wood wind generally is 
still capable of improvemestas a whole, though the 
Clarinets aré admirable. The programme was nota 
very impressive one for the opéning of the season. It 
included the weakest of the four overtures Beethoven 
wrote for his opera, and the lesst interesting of his 
Symphonies,—the second,in D. he only novelty was 
an Allegretto from Suite No. 2, by Esser, a frivolous, 
rather stupid and monotenous bit of laborious 
trifling, suggesting a perversion of the Allegretto from 
Beethoven’s Sih Symphony. Saint Saiins’s familiar 
“Phaeton” was also given. The orchestra was not 
up to its best standard in any of there works. The 
periormers were not fully in accord with the conductor 


or with each other, and did not play with that precision, 
| Clearness and finish that they will unquestionably ac- 
| quire later. The most satisfying results were perhaps 


attained in the ‘'Phaeton” selection. The symphony 
Was interpreted and performed somewhat heavily, and 


‘ilothe lfargheito with coarsencss now and then, and 
lack of delicacy generaliy. The linale, however, 


received betier treatment, apd was given with ad- 
mirable spirit. The soloist waa Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
who Bang two operatic selections, one Donna Auna’s aria 
“Oc saiche Vonore” from Mczart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
and the other, Elizabeth’s air from the pening of the 
second act of “Tannhauser.” In both these the artist 
sang with a certain stirring dramatic force and Jarge- 
ness Of mauner, anilina style admirably adapted to the 
operatic stage, but without that polish and refinement 
productive of the most desirable eficcp in the concert 
room. She was recelved with much favor and recalled 
after each effort; twice after the “Tannhauser” air. 
Lhe programme for the next concert is Overture “Fig- 
aro,” Mozart; ‘‘Water Music,” Handel; Suite in D, 
(iret time) Dvorak, and Symphony No. 2, Schumann. 
There will ve no soloists. 
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Saturday evening witnessed the opening of the 


season of Symphony concerts. A goodly andicnce 
had assembled to greet Mr. Gericke at his first ap- 
pearance this fall, and gave him a moderately 
hearty welcome. The eye is greatly relieved by 
the changes that have been made behind the stage, 
To be sure, the sounding-board, if you may so call 
it, appears intensely matter of fact and practical, 
but the rough, board-fence appearance of last year 
is avoided, whichis one immense advantage; an- 
other is the excellent background furnished for 
the statue of Beethoven, that now stands out with 
twoiold clearness. If the improvement in some 
other directions is as marked as in the ease of the 
sounding-board, we Symphony concert-voers will 
have reason to be happy indeed, and to greatly re- 
jOice. 

But to the music, which was arranged in the fol- 
lowing programme: 

Overture (Leonore, No. 2).......... Beethoven 

Aria (Don Giovanni) cece ee - MOZart 

Allegretto from the Suite No. eeocccece o susser 
(First time.) 

Symphonie poem (Phaeton). . »».- saint-Saéns 

Aria (Tannheeuser’ aeeeces Warner 

Symphony in D, > . Beethoven 

Adagio molto; Allegro con brio—La rehetto.— 
scherzo (Allegro)—Ailegro molto. 

spoioist, Sime. Kk ursch-Madi. 

The choice of classics on this programme was 
more pleasing than great, and more caleulated to 
appeal to the amateur than deeply to interest the 
musician, while it gave an opportunity for careful 
playing and neat rendering, rather than for any 
great elfort of conception or imagination. In his 
rendering of both overture and symphony Mr. 
' Gericke adhered almost strictly to tradition; the 
playing of the ‘“Leonore”’ overture was a careful, 
| conscientious undertaking, especially marked by 
excellent epsemble and precision, but cold and 
unimpassioned. These latter defects seemed pre- 
dominant throughout the evening, and there was 
not warmth enough tc raise one’s spirits even toa 
moderate degree of enthusiasm. 

What was said of the overture can also be said 
of the symphony, only ina greater measure; Mr. 
Gericke did not strive after any unusual or novel 


ellects, but kept strictly to the interpretation of 


Beethoven’s marks, as exemplified by the best tra- | 


ditions; it might be possible to object to some of 
the tempi as rather too fust, but this fault, if fault 
if Was, Was in a@ measure condoned by the exce}- 
ent clearness and precision of the strings in the 
rapid passages. Technically, the playing of the 
symphony was a great success, and it would be 
hard to imagine an orchestra that could do better 
in this respect, if we except one unfortunate en- 
trance of the horn. Skill in execution may excite 
wonder and admiration, but it does »ot touch the 
soul; those places that one looks forward to in the 
symphony with special anticipation c° delight left 
the hearer unmoved, and the merlis of the per- 
formance, which were in some respects striking, 
could not compensate for this deficiency. 

The allegretto by Esser proved to be a graceful 
and “‘spirituel”’ bit of musical writing, in which 
the orchestrAl treatment was so clever, and the 
thematic treatment so skilful, that it is difficult 
to say in which art the composer excels the most; 
apart from this, the little bourrée has not much to 
commend it, nor does it vouchsafe any reason for 
& permanent place on the Symphony programmes. 


as exceliditly Well” pldyéd, and the only 
thatter for regret is that the very good work of the 
orchestra was not spent on something that would 
have rewarded their labors more amply. The last 
| orchestral piece that remains to be mentioned is 
_ the symphonic poem by Saint-Saéns; it is unneces- 
j Sary to say that whatever the versatile Saint-Satpa 
undertakes to do, he generally does well, whether 
| it be an essay on the decorations of Koman 
theatres, ora pianoforte concerto; as usual, he 
has succeeded in making this Symphonie poem an 
effective and brilliant orchestral piece, by the 
skilful use of material that is, in itself, not any 
too deep; asa bit of programme music “Phaeton” 
is just about exactly what programme music should 
be, and Saint-Saéns has steered a skuful course 
amid the dangers that beset this style of composi- 
| tion. The orchestra played as well in this as they 
| did in the rest of the concert, and their eilorts 
| Were especially appreciated by the audience. . 
Mme. Fursch-Madi has been left in our aecount 
till the last, but her singing was in no wise the 
least interesting part of the evening; the two 
arias which she sang gave her an Opportunity to 
‘exhibit her volce and method in widely differing 
styles of singing, and she showed no diminution,of 
that dramatic fire, and that artistie Knowledge of 
eifect, and of the use of the voice, which have 
always characterized her singing. The audience 
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evidently preferred the latter of the two songs, as 
they showed by their appreciative applause; never. | 
| theless, a hearty recall was accorded to Mme, | 
| ‘urseh-Madi after the first sone as Well. Mr. 
; 
; 
| 
| 
| 


rericke is so happy in his admirable conducting of || 
he orchestra in vocal accompaniments that it was 
agenuine pleasure to see his efforts appreciated | | 
by an artist of so much experience aa Mme, || 
fursch-Madi; it was also quite evident that the || 
audience agreed with the singer, and were quite || 
‘eudy to express their feelings, had Mr. Gericke || 
only been willing to give them an opportunity. | 
Next Saturday we shall hear the following || 
strictly orchestral programme. | 
yverture— Marriage of ligaro) “ere @ ere @ - Mozart 
Vy Lsser-J1usik ee . *e@ee@e Handel 
Andante maestoso; Allegro moderato; Adagio; 
Allegro con brio—Andante; Allegretto— 
—Menuet—Allepro moito. 1 
Suite in D, op. 39 soeoeeeeesee -LDVOrak 
Preiudium. Allegretto moderato—Polka. Al- | 
legretto grazioso—Menuet. Allegro giusto 
--romanze. Andante con moto—Finale, 
Presto. 
(First time.) 
Symphony No. 2, in C major.........Schumann 
| Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo— 
scherzo, Allegro vivace—Adagio—Allezro 
Iwo lio Vivace. oe 


BRA NiUSIC Ad. 

| J o1~nal 

Opening of the Symphony Concerts. ied 

An audience that filled Music Hall greeted Mr. | 

| Wilheln Gericke Saturday evening when he ap- 
_beared upon the platiorm to direct the orchestra 
which has for so many seasons delighted Boston 
audlences with their admirable interpretation of 
¢clussical music. The greeting showed not only. 
the popular recognition of Mr. Gericke as a 
leader, but also showed the pleasure which all 


felt at the opening of a season which could not 
but instruct and delight all lovers of music, 
audience was typleal of Boston. To usea 
expression, “everybody was there,’ and 

body enjoyed the concert. ‘Of course | 
Fursch-diad!, the soloist, received the recogn 
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THE FIRST. SYMPHONY € SONC SEE I 


Saturday evening witnessed the sponte of the 
season of Symphony concerts. A goodly audicnce 
had assembled to greet Mr. Gericke at his first ap- 
pearance this fall, and gave him a moderately 
hearty welcome. The eye is greatly relieved by 
the changes that have been made behind the stage, 
my be sure, the sounding-board, if you may so call 

t, appears intensely matter of fact and practical, 
“ats the rough, board-fence appearance of last year 
is avoided, whichis one immense advantage; an- 
other is the excellent background furnished for 
the statue of Beethoven, that now stands out with 
twofold clearness. If the improvement in some 
other directions is as marked as in the case of the 
sounding-board. we Symphony concert-goers will 
have reason to be happy indeed, and to greatly re- 
jolee. 

But to the music, which was arranged in the fol- 
lowing programme: 

Overture (Leonore, No. 2)....2ee2-- beethoven 
Aria (Don Giovanni). .... «0 see0cee cc cMOZare 
Allegretto from the Suite No. Z.........Esser 
(First time.) 
(Phaeton).. 


Symphonie poem 


Aria (Tannhmruser 


Sa eld eee éle < 6.0 See 
yup hony in D, } seoeecee ceo 
molto: Allegro con brio—Larghetto.— 
sherzo (Allegro)—Ailegro molto. 
Soloist, Mime, kursch-Madi. 

choice ot classics on this programme was 
han great, and more calculated to 
Ll to the amateur than deeply to interest the 
vlile it gave an opportunity for careful 
and neat rather than for any 
imagination. In his 
and symphony Mr. 
strictly to tradition; the 


ine 


oe 
Waecal 


rendering, 
mm or 


playing 
of concepti 

both overture 

adhered almost 
f the ‘*Leonors 
us unde marked by 
but cold and 
These latte ‘r defects seemed pre- 
hout the evening, and there was 
ise one’s spirits eventoa 


oe 
ot eTrivuu 


dyes especially 


ensemble and precision, 
Wi ssioned. 

Lf 

not warmth enoughtcra 

iasm, 

overture can also be 

Only ina greater 


moderate x Poneto 
said 
sure; Mr. 


What was said of the 
of the symphony, nieR 
Gericke di 
ellects, but kept strictly to the interpretation of 
Beethoven’s marks, as exemplified by the best tra- 
ditions; it might be possible to object tosome of 
er too fust, but this fault, if fault 
it Was, Was in a measure condoned by the exce!l- 
lent and precision of the etrings in the 
rapid paseages. Technically, the playing of the 
symphony was a great success, and it would be 
hard to an orchestra that could do better 
in this respect, if we except one unfortunate en- 
trance of the horn. 
wonder and admiration, but it does not touch the 
soul; those places that one looks forward to in the 
symphony with special anticipation o° delight left 
he hearer unmoved, and the meriis of the per- 
tormance, Which were in some respects striking, 
could not compensate for this deficiency. 

The allegretto by Esser proved to bea graceful 
and “‘spirituel” bit of musical writing, in which 
the orchestrAl treatment was so clever, and the 
thematic treatment so skilful, that it is difficult 
to say in which art the composer excels the most; 
apart from this, the little Jourrée has not much to 
commend it, nor does it vouchsafe any reason for 
& permanent place on the Symphony programmes. 


the temp) as rath 


Cicarness 


lapine 


eet as ss 1 exhibit her voice 
Saint-Saéns | Cal 


” overture was a careful, | 


d not strive after any unusual or novel |! 


Skill in execution may excite | 


aspen vrgclarig | 


Mcheowe 9 was at Levit ras posh ce that would 


have rewarded their labors more amply. ‘The last 


| orchestral piece that remains to be mentioned is 
_ the symphonic poem by Saint-Saéns; it is unneces- 


sary to say that whatever the versatile Saint-Saéns 


| undertakes to do, he generally does well, whether 


it be an essay on the decorations of Koman 
theatres, ora pianoforte concerto; as usual, he 
has succeeded in making this symphonic poem an 
effective and brilliant orchestral piece, by the 
skilful use of material that is, in itself, not any. 
too deep; as a bit of programme music “Phaeton” 
is just about exactly what programme musgie should 
be, and Saint-Seaéns has steered a skilful course 
amid the dangers that beset this style of composi- 
tion. The orchestra played as well in this as they 
did in the rest of the concert,and their efforts 
were especially appreciated by the audience. : 

Mme. Fursch-Madi has been left in our aecount 
till the last, but her singing was in no wise the 
least interesting part of the evening; the two 
arias which she sang gave her an opportunity to 
and method in widely differing 
styles of singing, and she showed no diminution,of 
that dramatic fire, and that artistic knowledge of 
effect, and of the use of the voice, which have 
always characterized her singing. The audience 
evidently preferred the latter of the two songs, as 
they showed by their appreciative applause; never- 
theless, a hearty recall was accorded to Mme. | | 
Fursch-Madi after the first song as well. Mr. || 
Gericke is 80 happy in his admirable conducting of | 
the orchestra in vocal accompaniments that it was 
a genuine pleasure to see his efforts appreciated | 
by an artist of so mnch experience as Mme. || 
Fursch-Madi: it was also quite evident that the | 
audience agreed with the singer, and were quite || 
ready to express their feelings, had Mr. Gericke 
only been willing to give them an opportunity. 

Next Saturday we shall hear the eee | } 
strictly orchestral programme. 
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()ver ture— Nia iriagze of Figaro) “ere @ owe - Mozart 


Wasser-Musik....... *- . 


. “eae . Handel | 
Ancaute maesto 30; All ecro modera ito; Adagio; | 


Allegro con brio—An lante; 
—Menuet—Allegro moito. 
Suite in D, op. 39..... eee: 
Preiudium. Allegretto moderato—Polka. Al- 
legretto grazioso—Menuet. Allegro giusto 
--Romanze. Andante con moto—Finale, 

Presto. 


Allegretto— | 


(First time.) 
Symphony No. 2, in C major.........Sehumann 
Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo— 
Scherzo; Allegro vivac e—Adagio—Allezro 
ino lito Vivace. 
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Openiug of the Symphony Concerts. _ 
An audience that filled Music Hall eee 


/ Wilheln Gericke Saturday evening when he or 
peared upon the platiorm to direct the ore 


wiilch bas for so many seasons delighted | 
audiences with their admirable interpretation of 
clussical music. The greeting showed not onl 
the popular recognition of Mr. Gericke 
leager, but also showed the pleasuie w 


felt at the openinu of a seasou whicii 
but instruct and delight all lovers of ms 
audience was typieal of Boston. To use a homely 
expression, “everybody was there,” and ever 
bedy enjoyed the concert. Of course Mme 
Fursch-biadi, tlhe soloist, received the ‘nit 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. Gywr** {| 
vii Mined BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, — 
3 Gnely When the symphony concerts begin, the season 
et begins in earnest! For an .opening night, last the 
ng Saturday evening showed the Music Hall more verture shows itin | 
: r nearly filled than we have seen it for several years, volution. - The Alle- | 


Mr. Gericke, as he stepped up to the conductor’s _ retto. Esser’s is too fll Sbit of Kanes 
desk, was received with the same warm, enthu- oe etl Ge bs: woret, aivion ti aco Fig 
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; Traveller will probably never prepare an- 


aha 
Le 
Peis, 
ed Ww ni 


other imaginary article prospecting the musical | 


‘Season. The effects of the first are increasing 
‘the writer’s horror that he ever should have 
‘Brovght upon so many innecent people so much 
2 isery. But it only goes to show with what 


hs ste certain ‘musical papers and the musical 


“Réws department of some of the large dailies 


ate prepared, and the really small amount of 


“knowledge which some writers on music have | 
‘of what is going on outside their own city, 


when the Traveller is quoted as saying seriously 
‘that the Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Gericke 
would the comin 
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/Rave,as was consistent with our hilarious moti ve; 
but that our satire should pass for truth disturbs 
our belief hitherto held that people elsewhere 
did know something about Boston. But when 
‘it came to the Boylston Club, and the statement 
was quoted,even here at home, that it “will pro- 

Wagner’s early opera ‘Die Feen,’ without 


| 


| 


tumes or scenery, during the coming season,’’ .; 


M writer’s cup was full, Mr. Osgood, ad- 
“Mirable musician that he is, would hesitate 


tong, we think, before adding to the current of | 


“regard the world feels for Richard Wagner, 


‘siastic hand-clapping that has welcomed him to 


that post on first nights, year in, year out, ever” 
since his first season here. The programme for 


‘the evening was as follows: 
Beethoven: Overture to “Leonore,” No. 2. 


Mozart: Recitative, “Don Ottavio, son’ morta,” and 
Aria, ‘Or sai chi l’onore,” from “Bon Giovanni.” 

Esser: Allegretto from Suite No. 2. 

Saint-Saéns: Symphonic Poem, “Phaéton,” 

Wagner: “Sei mir gegrusst, du liebe Halle,” from 
“Tannhauser.”’ 

Beethoven: Symphony No. &, in D major. 
Mme.’ Fursch-Madi was the singer. 


The second overture to “Leonore”’ is, perhaps, . 


the most seldom given of all Beethoven’s over- 
tures. This is easily enough explained; were it 
7 vot for its great length, and for the extreme elab- 
py Orateness with which it is worked out, it might be 


called a sketch for the less-spun-out but far gZYreat- 
er third overture. Yet it was by no means intend- 


OP ed for a preliminary sketch by the composer, but 
oy for the finished work which it is. According to 


the best (and latest) authorities, it was the 
irst overture Beethoven wrote for his 


Meopera “Leonore”’—afterwards rewritten, and 


christened ‘Fidelio”—and the vast amount 


of labor expended upon it shows’ plainly 
my cnough that Beethoven, while writing it, did 
oy Hot contemplate writing another. Yet, hard as he 


had worked at it, it did not fully satisfy him when 
finished, and he soon perceived that the mighty 
themes upon which it was built up could be treat- 
ed to better advantage on a more concise and sim- 
ple plan. The result was the production of the 
great overture (so called) No. 3, which so over- 
topped its predecessor that the latter aliaost im- 


@ mediately faded out of the world’s concert reper- 


tory. When it is played at all, in Germany and 
elsewhere, it is the g£eneral custom to give the No. 


: 3, also, at the same concert; a custom which has 
 ™uch to recommend it, for these two overtures,thus 


given in almost immediate juxtaposition, afford 


oasis in the desert of a presumably very dreary 
suite, it may possess a certain attractiveness when 
the work is given entire—which Heaven forefend! 
By itself, it has no discernible virtue what-. 
ever; to be sure it comes from Vienna, 
but that is no recommendation in  Bos- 
ton. Saint-Saéns’s ““Phaéton” is ever-wel- 
come, from its real brilliancy, dash and 
Gallic conciseness. The Beethoven D major 
Symphony, too, is a work to which we, for one, 
always listen with extreme pleasure, The orches- 


| 


} 


tra played throughout quite as well as, perhaps | 
better than heretofore, on first nights. But it will | 
be time ‘enough to speak more critically of their | 
playing and of the seemingly conspicuous merits — 


of some of the new members, when the season is a. 
little farther advanced. ; 


Mme. Fursch-Madi Sang grandly in both her se- ; 


lections,although in:the great Mozart air her effort 


would have been more telling had the orchestra | 
seconded her a thought less timidly. Itis all very 


well, in accompanying a Singer, to give her voice 
every fair chance of Shining; but when an accom- 
paniment has something really important of its 
Own to Say, it is well that this should be said fear- 
lessly and distinctly. A more incisive vigor of 
accent en the part of the orchestra, so far from 
covering up Mme. Fursch-Madi’s grand voice, 
would really have better supported it, and have 
been productive of a stronger dramatic and musi- 
cal effect. 


The next programme is: Mozart’s overture: to | 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro’; Handel, ‘““Wasser-Musik”; 
Dvorak, Suite in D, op. 39 ;> Schumann, Symphony - 


Music. rrrwe C Gwe y : 


No. 2. in C. 


First Boston SymPpuony CoNncERT, — The 


an audience a rare- opportunity of appreciating  eeneny was by no means abundant in Music 


that refining process to which Beethoven habitu- ° 


all on Saturday evening that there has been 


: i hony concert | 
ally subjected even his finest thoughts. To any that excessive demand for symp 3 
one familiar with the great No, 3 this No. 2 is in- tickets this year that has been claimed, for, 


teresting only as an example of the vast difference | 
between a work of Beethoven’s with which he 


while many remained Standing throughout the 
concert, it is equally true that there were as 
many vacant seats which, according to reliable 


himself was satisfied and one with which he was authority, are not the ye of speculators, 


not. To give the No. 2 alone, a$ it was given last | and'which remain unsol 


The attendance, bow- 


Saturday evening, presumes too much, as it seems |ever, was fully as large as that of last year, and, 
to us, upon the audience’s familiarity with the | while the pr agg and its per for ry seemed 
sreater No. 3, and upon their power of instituting |toO inspire but little interest, it is a pleasure to 
creatly if a good half of the audience did not think | W88 received upon his rentrée, the overture of | 
they were listening to their old favorite ; indeed, {P18 choice being Beethoven's * Leonore, No. 2.” 


one of yesterday morning’s papers, in its notice of 


It would be difficult to praise this performance 


, highly, for in clearness of reading, delicac 
the concert, innocently mentioned it as ‘the fa- wooed anita os ‘tone, plidihey, valiieemadel of 
miliar overture,” whereas it has certainly not ishading and precision, its equal has probably 
been played here more than three times during the | never been heard here in any rendering of a Leo- 


last twenty years. 


Yet, to any one really familiar |nore overture. It was, however, the only selec- 


with the third overture, this second one, although jtion performed —the arias rendered by Mme. 
hot very edifying musically, and at times almost |Fursch-Madi excepted — that had manifestly re- 
irritating by its prolixity and comparative weak- {ceived an adequate amount of attention ai the 


Ness, is still highly interesting as a study. Eg |rehearsals. Despite the gratifying realization 


afforded that the orchestral ensemble is superior 
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—4a8at Appearance that hall, due, perhaps, to the 
fact that she aang in Italian. Zi 
‘The programme was well chosen, and was finely 
rendercd, These works were given: L. v. Beet- 
hoven, overture, Leonore, No.2; W. A. Mozart, 
aria, Don Giovanni; H. Esser, allevretto from the 
Suite No, 2 (first time); Cam. haint-Saéns, sym- 
honic poem, Phaeton; R. Wagner, aria, Taun- | 
user; L. v. Becthoven, symplony in D, No, 2. | 
Lhe excellent work of the orchestra showed a 
careful study of the compositions, and the audi- | 
ence showed its appreciation br gencrous &D- | 
Diause. Next Saturday evening the following | 
rouramine will be viven: W. A. Mozart, overture, | 
arrlage of Figaro; G. ¥. Handel, Wasser-Musik; | 
A, Dvorax, suite in LD, op. 49 (first time); Kob. 
schuniaun, symphony No. 2, in C major. 
| The Traveller will probably never prepare an- 
| other imaginary article prospecting the musical 
| Season. The effects of the first are increasing 
| the writer’s horror that he ever should have 
| brought upon so many innecent people so much 
misery. But it only goes to show with what 
| haste certain musical papers and the wusical 
, ' eas 
_néws department of some of the large dailies 
are prepared, and the really small amount of 
| knowledge which some writers on music have 
| of what is going on outside their own city, 
when the Traveller is quoted as saying seriously 
that the Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Gericke 


would the coming year play Symponies by Saint- | 


Sacnos, Stanford, Cowen, Lalo, and Godard : 


a new scherzo0 by Chadwick on a Nantucket | 
theme; and an arrangement from Verdi’s | 
| “Otello’”’ by Boito, which Mr, Gericke had espe- | 
| Clally commissioned. Under catholic direction | 


these things (excepting only the absurdities) 
would fit in our local scheme of concerts and be 


| welcome, in fact, the article was written as much | 
| Within the limits of what would be probable | 
| anywhere else, and to indicate what we should | 
| 


have,as was consistent with our hilarious motive; 
but that our satire should pass for truth disturbs 
our belief hitherto held that people elsewhere 
did know something about Boston. But when 
it came to the Boylston Club, and the st atement 


was quoted,even here at home, that it “will pro- | 
duce Wagner’s early opera ‘Die Feen.’ without | 


costumes Or scenery, during the coming season,’’ 


the writer’s cup was ful, Mr. Osgood, ad. | 
mirable musician that he is, would hesitate | 
long, we think, before adding to the current of | 


regard the world feels for Richard Wagner, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
When the symphony concerts begin, the season 


. 
> 


pSaturday evening showed the Music Hall more 


“Ponearly filled than we have seen it for several years, 
Mr. Gericke, as he stepped up to the conductor’s 
desk, was received with the same warm, enthu- 
Periastic hand-clapping that has welcomed him to 
} that post on first nights, year in, year out. ever’ 
}fince his first season here. The programme for 


% 


+ evening was as follows: 


)Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 2. 

Mozart: Recitative, “Don Ottavio, son’ morta,’ and 
e Aria, “Or sai chil’onore,”’ from “Bon Giovanni.’ 
/Esser: Allegretto from Suite No. 2. 

/Saint-Saéns: Symphonic Poem, “Pha¢ton.” 

Wagner: “Sei mir gegrusst, du liebe Halle,” from 
M “Tannhauser.” : 

/ Beethoven: Symphony No. £, in D major. 

Mme. Fursch-Madi was the singer. 


The second overture to ‘Leonore”’ is, perhaps, . 


)the most seldom given of all Beethoven’s over- 
Ptures. This is easily enough explained; were it 


} not for its great length, and for the extreme elab- 


Porateness with which it is worked out, it might be 
‘called a sketch for the less-spun-oat but far great- 
Per third overture. Yet it was by no means intend- 
»ed tor a preliminary sketch by the composer, but 
) for the finished work which it is. According to 
ethe best (and latest) authorities, it was the 
Mtirst overture Beethoven wrote for his 
opera ‘‘Leonore’’—afterwards rewritten, and 
t christened “Fidelio’—and the vast amount 
/of labor expended upon it shows plainly 
Fenough that Beethoven, while writing it, did 
/not contemplate writing another. Yet, hard as he 
“Lad worked at it, it did not filly satisfy him when 
ifinished, and he soon perceived that the mighty 
)themes upon which it was built up could be treat- 
ed to better advantage on a more concise and sim- 
jple plan. The result was the production of the 
great overture (so called) No. 3, Which so over- 

topped its predecessor that the latter alinost im- 
»mediately faded out of the world’s concert reper- 


| pecially interesting is ito note the | gradual pro- 


: | egins in earnest! For an opening night, last | 


story. When it is played at all, in Germany and | 


' elsewhere, it is the general custom to give the No. 
»3, also, at the same concert; a custom which has 
much to recommend it, for these two overtures,thus 


/£iven in almost immediate juxtaposition, afford 


7 4n audience a rare opportunity of appreciating 


) that refining process to which Beethoven habitu- 
) ally subjected even his finest thoughts. To any 
one familiar with the great No. 3 this No. 2 is in- 
_ teresting only as an example of the vast difference 
| between a work of Beethoven’s with which he 
; himself was satisfied and one with which he was 
Pnot. To give the No. 2 alone, a$ it was giyen last 
| Saturday evening, presumes too much, as it seems 
to us, upon the audience’s familiarity with the 
| Sreater No. 3, and upon their power of instituting 
| Comparison between the two works. We mistake 
treatly if a good half of the audience did not think 
they were listening to their old favorite; indeed, 
one of yesterday morning’s papers, in its notice of 
| the concert, innocently mentioned it as “the fa- 
Miiliar Overture,”’ whereas it has cértainly not 
been played here more than three times during the 
last twenty years. Yet, to any one really familiar 
with the third overture, this second one, although 
hot very edifying musically, and at times almost 
"ritating by its prolixity and comparative weak- 


>} Xess, is still highly interesting as a study. Es- 
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cess by which the second theme of the Allegro— 
originally taken from. the slow movement 
of Florestan’s air in the second act of the 
opera—grew, through successive transformations, 
until it assunied its final, admirable Shape in the 
third overture. The second overture Shows it in 


the middie stage of this evolution. ‘The Alle- | 


gretto from Esser’s is too flimsy abit of Kappel- 


meistermusik to be worth giving atall. Asan in 


oasis in the desert of a presumably very dreary 


suite, it may possess a certain attractiveness when | 


the work is given entire—which Heaven forefend! 
By itself, it has no discernible virtue what- 
ever; to be sure it comes from Vienna, 


but that is no recommendation in Bos- | 
ton. Saint-Saéns’s “Phaéton” is ever-wel- || 
come, from its real brilliancy, dash and Hy | 


Gallic conciseness. The Beethoven D major 
symphony, too, is a work to which we, for one, 
always listen with extreme pleasure. The orches- 
tra played throughout quite as well as, perhaps 
better than heretofore, on first nights. But it will 
be time enough to speak more critically of their 
playing and of the seemingly conspicuous merits 
of some of the new members, when the season is a 
little farther advanced. 

Mme. Fursch-Madi sang grandly in both her ge- 
lections,although in:the great Mozart air her efforts 
would have been more telling had the orchestra 
seconded her a thought less timidly. Itis all very 
well, in accompanying a Singer, to give her voice 
every fair chance of shining; but when an accom- 
paniment has something really important of its 
OwD to Say, it is well that this Should be said fear- 
lessly and distinctly. A more incisive vigor of 
accent on the part of the orchestra, so far from 
covering up Mme. Fursch-Madi’s grand voice, 
would really have better Supported it, and have 


been productive of a stronger dramatic and musi- | 


cal effect. 


The next programme is: Mozart's overture’ to — 


“Le Nozze di Figaro’; Handel, ‘*Wasser-Musik” ; 
Dvorak, Suite in D, op. 39; Schumann, Symphony 


No. 2. in C. c 
Music. »- 


First Boston SympHony Concert. — The | 
testimony was by no means abundant in Music | 
Hall on Saturday evening that there has been | 

| 
| 


that excessive demand for Symphony concert 
tickets this year that has been claimed, for, 
while many remained standing throughout the 
concert, it is equally true that there were as 
many vacant seats which, according to reliable 
authority, are not the property of speculators, 
and which remain unsold. ‘The attendance, how- 
ever, was fully as large as that of last year, and, 
while the programme and its performance seemed 
to inspire but little interest, it is a pleasure to 
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note the polite cordiality with which Mr. Gericke | | 


was received upon his rentrée, the overture of | 


his choice being Beethoven’s *‘ Leonore, No. 2.” | | 
It would be difficult to praise this performance | | 


too highly, for in clearness of reading, delicacy | | | 


of nuance, purity of tone, pliancy, refinement of 
shading and precision, its equal has probably 
never been heard here in any rendering of a Leo- 
nore overture. It was, however, the only selec- 
tion performed —the arias rendered by Mme. 
Fursch-Madi excepted — that had manifestly re- 
ceived an adequate amount of attention at the 
rehearsals. Despite the gratifying realization 
afforded that the orchestral ensemble is superior | 
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to that of last year, the reading of Beethoven’s 
second symphony was a tride coarse throughout, 
and the performance was*t no point nc eat 
effective. It would have seemed a commendab 


performance from an ordinary ensemble, but it | 


did an injustice to the reputation and was wholly 
discreditable to the inherent possibilities of the | 
Boston symphony orchestra. The efficiency of 
the orchestra has been improved by the changes 
that have been made in the violin and wood-wind | 
departments, especially by the acquisition of a | 
flute player whose tone is one of unalloyed pur- 
ity not to mention the flawless excellence of his 
playing. The rendering of Saint Sxans’ sym- 
phonic poem (Phzton) was an inanimate and 
unspiritual performance, and the inappropriate 
effect it produced must have seemed ludicrous to 
any French musician in the audience. It was 
none the less a performance that amply illus- 
trated Mr. Gericke’s innate lack of respect for any 
music that has not had its origin on German 
soil, or is in any way out of keeping with the 
transcendent spirituality of the German tradi- 
tions. The Esser ‘‘Allegretto from Suite No. 2, 
op. 75,” was rendered with considerable finish 
and refinement, but as for the music itself, it is 
one of the most uninteresting specimens of musi- 
cal insipidity that has ever been heard at a sym- 
phony concert in this city. The selection of any 
such orchestral flapdoodlry for public perform- 
ance was an insult to the musical intelligence of 
a Boston audience, and even Mr. Gericke would 
not have countenanced it but for Esser, the com- 
poser, having been so conspicuously identified 
with the over-rated musical reputation of Vienna 
whose patriotic guardian-in-chief can be named 
in the esteemed conductor of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra, Not to mention the technical 
mastery which characterized Mme. Furscb Mar- 
di’s rendering of the ‘‘Or sai chi l’onore,” from 
Don Giovanni, the dignity of expression with 
which she interpreted Donna Anna’s demand of 
Don Ottavio for revenge upon the murderer of 
her father seemed exceptionally appropriate. It 
was no such impassioned and unrestrained ap- 
peal as we remember the late Mme. Rudersdorf 


to have imparted to this same aria, but the frig- | 
idity of the interpretation with all the artistic | 


finish in attendance upon it could not have been 
more impressive in adapting itself to the letter 
and spirit of Donna Anna’s lines. The aria from 
Tannhauser was not given out with any great 
warmth, although the element of warmth seemed 
required in order to do justice to the story of 
Elizabeth as she is supposed to be singing of the 
home of her youth, but in every other respect the 
rendering was eminently satisfying and complete. 
Mme. Madi’s reception by the audience was in a 
marked degree appceciative of the eminent posi- 
tion she holds as a dramatic soprano, and at the 
close there was prolonged and flattering ap- 
plause. 


HE MUSICAL RECOR 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


The program of the initial concert of the 


| present season was the following: 


Beethoven: Overture to ‘“‘Leonore,” No. 2. 

Mozart: Recitative, ‘Don Ottavio, son’ morta,” and 
Aria, * Or sai chil’nore,” from “Don Giovanni,” 

Esser: Allegretto from Suite No. 2. 

Saint-Saéns: Symphonic Poem “}’haéton.” 

Wagner: “Sei mir gegrusst, du liebe Halle,” from 
* Tannhaduser.”’ 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 2 in D. major, 
Mme. Fursch-Madi was the soloist. 


Mr. Gericke, for some reason or Other, was 
not greeted with quite so much enthusiasm as 
usual, when he took his position at the Music 
Hall desk, although there was considerable 
applause, and his reception was on the whole 
cordial. The audience was of great propor. 
tions, being larger than any present at previ- 
ous Openings. | 

The program was far from satisfactory. The 
Overture, as is well known, was the first com- 
posed by Beethoven for his sole opera, “Leo- 
nore’ (subsequently renamed ‘‘Fidelio’’). The 
interpretation of this number was. artistic, 
although effects were occasionally marred by 
the new sub-roof over the stage, which unde- 
niably injures the acoustic properties of this 
fine hall, rendering the body of tone anything 
but brilliant. 

It is singular that some genius for discovery 
has within a year or two found out that Music 
Hall, which has received unqualified praise for 
its absolutely perfect acoustics from the |ead- 
ing musicians of the world, is now defective in 
that respect! The new sounding-board is 4 
positive detriment to the effects, judging from 
comparison between past and present pel 
formances, 

The trivial and monotonous Esser allegrett0 
is unworthy of a place on such a program. 

The Saint-Saens number was the most enjoy 
able of the list. The Symphony was give !! 
a@ manner suggesting lack of sufficient !* 
hearsal. We shall no doubt witness much 
better work as the season progresses, and the 
excellent material rises to its high standard 0! 
last season. | 

Mme. Fursch-Madi sang with great dramatl¢ 
force, especially in her second number. 


_ ess, the fancy and the 
| less of the latter are generally 


i 


| cause of the tame mediocrity of the alleg cetto 


| 
| 


| the ‘Phaeton, ” ' y ly applauded 


| beth’s air, from the second act of « fannhiiuser,”? 
| Which being more of 


proved by the 
crammed audience at the Friday afternoon re- 


f technical execu- 

n and interpreta. 
tion, the finest done in this country, and often 
the equal of what is done anywhere else, is so 
piain, that crowds will come to hear them on 
this account alone, without much regard to the 
music piavyed. tis an error, therefore, to con- 
Si-er that large and steady a pat- 
ronage of these concerts means a pub- 
lic approval of all their details—partic- 
ularly as ‘they have no com petition— 
aud there was free expression of regret 
On Saturday evening that Mr. Gericke, justly 
admired and welcomed for his true meri., had 
hotmade up a better programme. Thi: pro- 
sramme began and ended with two works of 
Beethoven which somehow seemed painted from 
the same palette of tone-colors—his second 
‘‘Leonore’’ overture and his second symphony 
—but which were well received for their au- 
hor’s sake and for their own worth, which ig 
perennial. Between these were placed two other 
orchestral works—an allegretto, in the form of a 
bourree, trom a suite by Esser, which wags the 
évening’s novelty, and the Symphonic fyoem, 
“Phaeton,” by Saint-Satns. The picture iqi:e- 
undeniable express. yve- | 
eS kuown and were 
vividly brought out, shiming all the cleare) bu- 


Notes and Gossip, 


cert he conducts, 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


The First Symphony Concert. 
sO 
Symphony Orchestra. was proved by ‘the 
crammed audience at the Friday afternoon re~- 
hearsal, and by the fact that every seat was 
sold for Saturday evening, when the new season 


| concerts is in many respects of technica} execu- 
_ Hon, and in others of direction and interpreta- 
tion, the finest done in this country, and often 
the equal of what is done anywhere else, ig so 


this account alone, 
music plaved. 
sicer that 

ronage of — these 


It is an error, therefore, to con~ 
large and Steady a pat- 
! concerts means @ pnb- 
lic approval of all their details—partic- 
ularly as they have no com petition— 
aud there was free expression of regret 
On Saturday evening that Mr. Gericke, jus 
admired and welcomed for his true merit, had — 
not madeup a better Droge atitye. This pro- 
| Sramme began and ended with two works of 
swethoven is mr Fogger trv seemed painted from. 
, vas & respec . ie same palette of tone-colors—his se 
rected the Opera ai Vienna <U or 80 years ago, | “Leonore”’ overture and his second " mph | 
and held One or two other directorates, wrote _——but which were well received for their au- 
agg three forgotten operas and some clever | thor’s sake and for their own worth, which ig | 
part songs, dying about 15 years ago. This | perennial. Between these were placed two other 
a legretto has a pretty little theme of no real | orehestral works—an allegretto, in the form of a 
orisinality, and meanders ,imofiensively along Courrée, from a suite by Esser, which was the 
with neat and ‘‘real pretty’’ instrumentation to évening’s novelty, and the sg mphonic poem, 
- eRe Its Calibre is about that of Mr. “‘Phaeton,’’ by Saint-Saitng, The picturesque- 
ly 4 rown § unpretentious scherzo, played at ness, the fancy and the undeniable expressive- 
he Worcester festival, aud would never have ness of the latter are generally known and were | 
won itasecond look from Mr. Gericke, one | vividly brought out, shining all the clearer bes 
may be very sure, if it had not borne the Vienna cause of the tame mediocrity of the allegretto 
Stamp. The audience did not care a fig for it, which preceded, 
and gave a pretty strong hint to Mr. Gericke by Mme. Fursch-Madi sang to full band accom- 
see ei om ae rf for vengeance, 
| trom “Vou Giovanni,’ which was c 
ne a Fursch-Madi Sang to full band accom. | tively ineffective out of its scene, and wiles | 
peo ment Douna Anna 8s cry for vengeance, _ beth’s air, from the second act of *‘Tannhduser,” — 
rk — “lovanni,” which was compara- ' which being more of the monologue in char= 
ely ineffective out of its and skliza- acter, bore greater weight. She sang with fire 
and force, but not always with fineness, seem- / 
ing either to yo mesg a ‘ini or else to be 
er, She using the rougher coloring of the theatre. Th 
“ag vr ate but not always With fineness, seem- pleasure she gave was apparent proportioned 
9 ei og to be laboring a little or else to be to the abstract interest of the songs, as her 
| ng é rougher coloring of the theatre. The double recall came after the second. 
pleasure she gave was apparently proportioned The orchestra,did most of their work 


to the abstract interest of the songs, as h : 
er o f , 
double recali came after the secand. wl eciaiuae te bec fine cael 


The orchestra did most of their work woll— 
some of it in their best Style. The new flutist 
Promises to be a fine acquisition, for hig 


SO 


which preceded. 
Kisser was a respectable musician, whe di- 


scena, 


the monologue in char- 
acter, bore greater weight. She Sang with fire 


well— 
The new flutist — 
promises to be a fine acquisition, for his tone is 
sympatueticand he shades elastically, but the 
NP pete mpte cing & pleasant tone, did 
ses tc one is no out bis part, bu a tle 
sympatietic and he shades elastically, but the weak or timid. "rhe oe hy Mads Ft c sh, 
om i te although giving a pieasant tone, did nicely panelled and painted to match the hall, 
saline out hiv part, but played as if a little pleases the eye aaah probably the acme of re- 
wal or timid. The new sounding-board, ectors, and the Beethoven statue, raised upon 
nicely panelled and painted to Iratch the hall, a loftier pedestal, resumes its old command and 
dignity, - | kia 


Mr. Gericke promises a novelty at every con=_ 


7 


How much people desire to hear the Boston 


formally began. That ths work done in thar — 


plain, that crowds will come to hear them on 
without much regard to the . 
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Second 


Boston Symphony Concert. 

' vind ue s Lip 5 | Boston, October 23, 1887. 
HE program this week was certainly far ahead of that of 
last week, giving works that are’ not often heard, and a pronounced 
novelty, opening with the piquant ‘*‘ Figaro Overtures,’’ one of the most 
Mozarty of Mozart’s wor<«s in his lighter moods, Ulibischeff speaks of him 
as being at times abnormally elevated and given to excess; then again 
hypochondriac as well as humoristic ; at once a devoted Catholic and a jolly 
Carouser ; an artist who studied three schools, and was alternately Gluck, 
Italian or German in nature. In this little gem of life and fun and Southern 
wit we have a decidedly Italian or Rossini-like idea, worked with a Mozart’s 


i} 


insight into counterpoint ; although not so interesting as the ‘* Magic Flute”’ | 


overture, it so thoroughly fits itssubject that we are reconciled to the light- 
ness of its musical ideas. Written when he was thirty years old, it is full of 
the vigor of his most productive period. The strings literally played as one 
man, and it would be next to impossible to imagine the overture better 
played. It actually made one nervous at times, the startling speed at which 
the work was taken, 
It might be said here that the general opinion expressed was that the or- 
chestra was more evenly balanced than ever, the wood-wind fully equaling 
the strings. The horns did wonders, andthe few pearls the trombones gave 
us during the evening made one wish there were more of them, ‘ Figaro ”’ 
made all feel merry. The second number on the program was Hindel’s 
‘** Wasser Musik,’’ which was cut down to eight short numbers, and for that 
mercy many thank a bountiful providence, The ‘* Messiah’’ and Hindel’s 
' greater works are grand; but the ‘* Water Music” is passé. The story of 
the incentive to the composition of this peculiar number, although widely 
known, is interesting, consequently I will again retail it. Handel overstayed 
his ** leave of absence ’’ from his German position while in England, and as 
his former master, Kur Prince George, mounted the English throne 
(George I.), he had incurred his displeasure. In order toreingratiate himself 
George F. composed this music, which so thoroughly delighted the king that 
the sun of royalty again shone for Hiindel and he could again return without 

| fear of punishment for his breach of duty to Germany. In the adagio the 
oboe did some exquisite work, In the andante the wood quartet had its turn, 
and in the allegretto the horn echoes were the main features. This number 

_ gave the solo instruments ample opportunity, and in this respect it was ac- 
ceptable. Some thought the menuet taken at too hurried a tempo and the 
allegro molto the opposite. 

I was unable to get Dvorak’s suite in the city, so am obliged to rely solely 
on my memory for hints. 

At this point I would like to ask, what is understood by criticism? Surely 
not a mere newspaper notice, Now, I have had the pleasure of reading 
criticisms by Dr. Paul, Dr, Gottshalf, Moritz Vogel, Friederich Niecks and 
others, even in the course of their being first conceived by the critic, and 
they were replete with literary, biographical and theoretical erudition, and 
in this belief, that a criticism should be readable, I take the liberty of ex- 
tending my notice of this concert somewhat. By-the-bye, I read an amus- 
ing little criticism the other day upon the verity or falsity of criticism, 
Sometimes a critic is a prophet, as was Neponuck Husmel when he returned 
from a grand ducal concert at the Court of Weimar and said to his wife : 
‘* Betty, I heard a boy play to-night who will yet astonish the whole world ; 
his name was Franz Liszt.’’ So was Laube when he said of Wagner’s sym- 

phony, when performed in the **‘ Gewandhaus,’’ 1833, that he could predict 
| great things for the then unknown and obscure student in the future. 
_ So was Schumann, when he spoke of Kirchner; and again, when after hear- 
| ing Chopin’s opus 2, he said: ** Hats off, gentlemen; a genius has come.”’ 
The critics in Leipsic, when I heard the first production of Dvorak’s ** Slav 
Dances,”’ did not say, “hats off,’ but the genius had come for all that. 
The third number on the program, Dvorak’s (is the proper pronunciation 
T-wor-shach, or Shworaak, or what ?) suite in D, was the popular one of the 
evening, and in it the orchestra outdid itself in delicate as well as vivid 
tone coloring. Gericke (is the proper pronunciation Gayr’ikke or Gay- 
ricke? many put the accent on the second syllable) evidently conducted 
con amore and the public would fain have redemanded the ‘* Romanze.”’ 
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The preludium opens with a gloomy theme for basses and bassoons, aad. 


seems to paint the dark depths of a Bohemian forest. This movement is 
well nigh melancholy, and just at the close four very peculiar tones from 
| the first violins linger on the ear. The polka is a graceful number, having 
'an intermezzo-like interpolation, striking like a Liszt rhapsody and dies 
away in a regulation stage effect. In the minuet we have the first marked 
_ nationality of style in that broken, impatient rhythm (two peculiar chords 
| continually interrupt the flow) inherent in all Slav music and a strangely 
fascinating drone for fagottes and basses, followed by an impassioned cli- 
max. The romanze is a love poem par excellence, and the gem of the work, 
the tender melody, is introduced by the flutes, clarionets and ’cellos in turn, 
and is worked out in extremely clever alternation. A glorious horn melody 
toward the close positively possesses one’s ear afterward. The finale kept 
me in acontinual puzzle as to whether the leading motive was more like a 
little violin part snatched from the finale of the E flat concerto Beethoven or 
the ** Heavy Dragoon” song from *‘ Patience.”’ One of our friends in the 
first violins made a slip near the close of the positively shrieking final violin 
passages that was amusing, and managed to look fairly innocent over it. 
The close was as effective as Liszt’s second rhapsody for popularity, and 
that is saying much, After the really harassing sameness of the Hindel 
numbers this suite was refreshing as rain after a drouth. 

One thing there is that is peculiar among the violins. One gentleman has 
the habit of wagging with his head. so abnormally, and even at that out of 
time, that it could well nigh give one St. Vitus’s dance. He reminds one of 
old Father Hermann, of viola fame, in the Gewandhaus orchestra. 

Before noticing the sympheny, I should like to say that Mr. George H. 
Wilson’s ** notes”’ in the Music HalZ Bulletin, are delightfully readable and 
are eagerly devoured, 

Boston is full of Schumann worshippers, and they were in their glory last 


| night when an eager hush of anticipation preceded the solemn and inspiring 


introduction to the critic of critics’-immortal C major symphony. The rendi- 
tion throughout was faultless, the forces seeming to be inspired, From the 
isty mellowniess of the brass call in the first measures to the bright vivacity 
violins in the scherzo, the wondrous sweet singing of the oboe in the 

d the thundering rush of the contra basses in the finale all was a 

delight./ Next week we are to have the ever brilliant and sparkling Carreno 


_in Chopin’s E minor concerto ; Liszt’s second rhapsody, orchestrated by Miil- 


ler, and Wagner’s ** Huldigung’s Marsch ;’ opening number Mozart’s sym- 
phony, opus 88, Gericke is certainly trying his best to be popular in this 
program, Musical attractions are in the near future. Four recitals by our 
Boston Biilow, Carl Faelten ; three by Sherwood, six chamber concerts by 
the Kneisel Quartet, concerts by Hastreiter, Powell, Musin, Tua and lastly 
two recitals by your correspondent. W. WauGuH Lauper, 
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SEASON 1887-88, 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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SYMPHONY. 


Il, CONCERT 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22D, AT 8, P.M. 


THE CONCERT AT D.sBed, WILL CONFER A 


HIRD MOVEMENT OF THE 
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W. A. MOZART. OVERTURE. (Marriage of Figaro. ) 


AFTER THE 


THE 


UNTIL 
> Harr 


G. F. HARNDEL. WASSER-MUSIK. 
Andante maestoso; Allegro moderato; Adagio; 


Allegro con brio... Andante; Allegretto. Menuet. 
Allegro molto. 


THI! 


REMAIN 


LEAVING 


A. DVORAK. SUITE in D, op. 39. 
Przludium. Allegretto moderato.__ 
Polka. Allegretto grazioso.—_ 
Menuett. Allegro giusto.— 
Romanze, Andante con moto... 
Finale. Presto, 
(First time. ) 


TO 


UNABLE 


FAVOR BY 


HIOSE 
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ROB. SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major. 


Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo, 
Scherzo; Allegro vivace.— Adagio, Allegro molto vivace. 
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9) short numbers was written~- more 

| N 0 Solo N umber ’ but Still a than a century and a half’ ago fora royal 

| Pl i ) Pr | ag ab even By on the water an pgs hw 

and was played by a small orchestta borne 

Casan ogTamme, along in the state procession upon a barge. 

Lhe instrumentation is im} ed, and dis- 

| tributed in a fashion which seems odd 
| 
| 
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| . : enough today, with its large proportion of 
A Delightful Novelty in a Suite by strings mingled with oboes, bassoons and | 
horns—a combination which must never-— 
Dvorak. theless have had a piquancy very desirable | 
in open-air music. Eight numbers, ranging 
from an adagio to a swift allegro, wit 
| "an andante or two to He then apart, oud 
| ¥ . 2% minuet to preserve the true flavor of the 
What is Promised for the Night of wi made up a beak sclectian, aud 
| hey were exceedingly well received, 16 
| Saturday Next. | tluency of the melodies reminds the listener 
| ‘ that Handel had a clever hand for opera as 
| the times went, while the movemen of the 
|| The plan of the symphony concerts does naturally pen) ee vints Bb ® mate 
| ae ey 7s nel ally bent toward something better, as 
| not admit of soloists at al! the concerts, 43 | also the lizhtnes; of the whole roves that 
| | ©verybody must know by this time, and aS | the master knew how to fit his tribute nicely 
|| Mr. Gericke probably thought that the to the occasion it was'to honor, 
| present was as good a time as any for the | BL Ad Net place bah given, to ne nov- 
||| first of the half-dozen exceptional even- choice, bette nich. Was & welonne i 
itt: choice, being no other than the suite in .D, | 
| || Ings, thé programme for the second con-#* opus 89, of Dvorak, a work which London | 
| | cert, given last evening, was entirely has not yet heard. and has only been prayed | 
|| orchestra. But it was a delightful pro- | once in this country—by Theodore Thomas. 


* 
i ' 


| | gramme for all that—of a very judicious curing bis last winter’s set of concerts in 


| Jue ork. The suite, as it is perhaps 
|| length, and growing gradually in impor- superfluous to say, precedes the sym- | 
| || tanee from a light beginning to a forcible | phony not only in the less extended | 
||| close, pnd olaborete cavetopment, of ifs phemes, | 
| er ; utin the more elastic and fanciful nature 
| || Che first of the four numbers was Mozart’s © of the themes themselves, which frequently 
||| Overture to his “Martiage of Figaro,” as take the form of dance rhythms and be- 
||| well calculated to put a man in good humor socked pamenly oe Wb Duress {eco colors, | 
| with all t] : " arigold’s fumous , +48. suite consists of tive numbers, a pre. 
 aaieke one world @ Dr. Marigold Ss fumous lude, a polka, a minuet, a romance and a 
| beefsteak pudding, which inspired content finale, all but the romance being of quick 


||, With everything but the last button of one’s | movement, and the last hastening on into a 


/ New 


||; Waistooat. Gay, brisk, and “all upon the real presto, The general character of these 
|| 80." yet as delicate ag lively, and as grace- | tive parts is: ; 

ful as exhilarating, it ig just the. thing | Rustic and Ingenuous, | 

|] to attract and catch. the first half- | and there is also much in them which has 

| Inattentive fancies of an audience and | a distinctly humorous cast. Great fondness 

draw them into easy and = gratified || is shown for the oboe, the bassoon and the 

clarinet, as is usual in such music as repre- 

sents the pastoral’ and rural types of life 

selves with the re and feeling, and there are lots of odd little 


jamiliar thing whi passages in which a phrase or half-phrase is 
vithout eh aa Bid alg tossed back and foith trom part to part, 
ra played it trippingly || #8 4 Cap or a ball is tossed in sport from 
Pp, and so the evening || Hand to hand. The prelude, alihough be- 
ginning positively and passing on to be 
number which he gave as a novelty two | @uter, melts away Diacidly in @ 
Seasons ago, and which now, as then. vo lustrumentation as round and = full 
Minds 2Ly & memory of the past in the | 2% an organ. he polka leads off from the 
ininds ot those who come of musi@&l fami. || Yi0lins with the tlutes playing a sccond to 
lies and know something of the habitsand | them,. but later has some modification 
traditions of the Boston of of accent and pega to O, movenens by 
sive a curiously undulating e ect, al 
Malf a Century Ago, | Hually dies quietly away. The waltz has a 
I'can well remember how, as a child, I | Siiarper ee, earer and maaany ie 
used to hear bits of Handel’s**Water Music” | $Ponses pass from the violin to tire o KY 
played on a then tinkling but stil] sweet a isin ph pn at oi ety te etre a 
old English pianctors which ti.6 wooden wind is interwoven With 
» SCarcely bigger or | the violins, the close being more strong than | 
better than a spinnet Which my grand- | those Oi tie Drevious num vers. The romance . 
father imported: when 1800 was still very) yiuios 2eain devotedly to the wooden 
nstrument was almost ‘iU¢, Starung with the flute and oboe, | 
én, unit ‘ce whick often in three-part harmony, and later en-. 
friends studied the 20°Cine their sott sayings with the round 
the other clemin . ¢mphasis of the horn, The finale appears © 
were the serious and promis | 22 this first hearing to be the most ingen- 
rature of the amateursof that day ‘This ae 3 fe da rpey | rei, and hes wet pt ghee ap 
quaint, pretty music it eee which Mr | P@18eS for tue listener within its brief com- 
. C 8 ¥ *. | pass. It sets out with that relation of the 
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th : : oe, full of loveliness. 
vd in Music Halt, 4 The yinale begins placidly enough, but develops _ 


: a | noise, bustle and life. Here th Penge 

; C | | WH oe | 6. the individuality | ne. 

engous nurry-scurry of the basses, | especial favor. 1. way 4 «The programme of the second symph . f the composer is most. : sens tan mend 
applause and merri- "Next aturday evening Mme. Teresa 7 cert was— | iat i Aaa SP : assertive ; in itsinstramen- 
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ce on. J concerts. : ozart’s “Parisian” symphony . Mozart. .) verture, Ma rriage of Figaro. 7 ere his resources, and how well judged: Z 3 

Ny Snow fate A bed Fo Gere eeaet ony hrs re 1 ment Water-Music (Selections), sh of them. To be sure the whole suite is _ 

: fo great xeneral The Ve ahs Tesistible jwenchant for arrangements by. Davorak. Suite in D, op, 39, vane to bene Pca wi the composer has 

‘dean 10 fute ha rusting into the programme an orch Preiudium, Allegretto moderato. | ue; but there ar ny 

pe Mt tho first concert, | trated rhapsody of Liszt. i | Polka, Allegretto ye ea who can write a StabatMater and a joll st ite - 

ble tone 0 44 > yar HowarpD MALcom TicKNOR, gH | Menuett, Allegro giusto.— Schumann’s second y Suite foo, 
pecullarly a a cece. pn e>oen annie unsasrena | | ; Homanze, Andante con moto... tion. The underling ide 


| J‘inale, Presto, 
x . ’ 
| M LLS1C. Hume Venere ale oe (Kirst fime,) vim Gericke had 
¥ me = Schumann. Symphony No, 2, in © major. | of anxiety. there a sa 
’ Sympathetic listen 


pariment of ihe Be Orgy a4 ee hie m Sate : 
Sit oopnmeimical and Sxconp Boston SyMpHONY CoNncERT.— There H,, .be favorable impressions received from the . fail to marvel at the skill with whic 


‘quartet, critical as te string should be no lack of warmth in acknowledging first concert were deepened by the performances ' intellectual musie was 

', 4h¢ symphony was Schumann’s secona— fOr Mr. Gericke that he selected for the enter- pat Saturday evening. The orchestra in two because of its positi | 

im, OPUS 6l—that which seems to me to t#inment of the symphony concert patrons in ©) weeks has reached an admirable homogeneit : ier | 

show petter than almost any other of his Music Hall, Saturday evening, one of the worth- )eand although this progra fu be movement, the catalog lay- | 
| hg how his genius could unite iest and most elevating programmes of orchestral Pe homogeneous, the vt er ger dcet es too ing of the band was | 

Ci Parce and Fancy, music that has ever been offered in this city. Maiwas such as to sil oy of its Interpretation drous beauty of the Hr 

"An listening to i _ Whether judged from popular or from artistic A ch “ Suence the eritic who would ing. The audience 

ha ‘4 ming t one feels as when, in standpoints, the concert was an emphatic success. | pg 20S to resent its construction. It was emphat- 

mere OUy of weakness or uncertainty, The programme consisted of Mozart’s overture | Sp ically a season of triumph for the wood-wind 

“strong, warm and intelligent friendship, to ** The Magic Flute ’’; selections from Handel’s an i division—long the weakest int —t) ] 

touched even perhaps with love, las ‘‘Wasser Musik”; Suite in D, op. 39, Dvorak,  epoint in the ensemb} fe at—the only weak 

brought influence, inspiration, energy @nd Schumann’s symphony in D minor. The im only did the fi | : @ on: the orchestra. Not 

pand will, and carried him through the @dvance made over last season in the discipline | ee ical est © ute player advance himself in erit- + It is: Mozarc, § Cae 

Maser and the doubt to safety, strength #0d proficiency of the orchestra, as well as the | oe, * fSteem by his extremely artistic playing, | “Parisian’’; Chopin, Concertc QS aa 

pand joy. At the very first come those large improvement resulting from the changes in the | ane both in the suite and in the Symphony, and the | inE wines o iszt H certo, for pianoforte. 

oe roo ol the passes which seem to woodwind department, were very noticeable, and PP eoboeist establish himself as an acquisiti Ww ms 9 MaIBZG, ungarian Rhapsody No. sr 

+ pil pupose and determination; I the playing throughout the concert was not only | Py Bsurpassing, with the exception of Ce ae agner, Huldigung’s March. Mme. ‘Teresa 


donot know al! that intervenes betwee: , , ae 
Mis and the end, but I haye von oe. pithea- iy luxuriant and refined in tonal quality, but as | emer obveist, any play 
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not espee 


Thomas's for- | Carreno, a player who will b | hid 
. a eg @ mos ’ vv 
“Gence, calmness and persistence. ‘Come Prompt and clear in attack as one could wish. Se Bhave had } er on that instrument we welc med, will be the suloist. or on 
"and succeed with me,” Then be. | There is the same sonoriousness and precision on — 1ere (the quality of tone and the rte enemnanenennanenmsniniitietie eee 
the action and the progress, | the part of the strings, also the same harmonic as agg c% It being considered equally), but there The Second Symphony GConcert.: 
confirm or PN ng ere le PE i ar dod os ge no 2 cle that ai ae if c., Pe —§ capital unity of movement in There was no soloist at the second 8} mphony 
Paside, the purpose and tie pursuit, until at | ‘ ote edged as the re praiseworthy oe. 6}Our voices of the wood-wind choir, || Concert at Music Hall Saturday evening, but the’ 
mhe very. close the same’ phrase | aracteristics of the Boston Symphony Orches- Bit will need more practice to ach work of the orchestra was of such a brilliant. 
jimakes its last reappearance jz, | 8, and what was supposed to be last year asa Bperfect understand erate 4 ff character that the absence of 3 star wae 
‘ye signal for martial strains ag Chronic infirmity on the part of the oboe, flute PBthat it will b saa@ing among the group, but unheeded. Mr. Gert nce Oh Sexe haga 20. 
i te noblest victory. The scherzo, | 8nd bassoon players has wholly disappeared ina ( Bu wit be accomplished is beyond question. his ov be : a cricke seemed to. have @ COGN 
wit! ts unusual complement ot two trios. ‘good wares pitch and just intonation. The | ut the Successes of Naturday-evening were mot # ear vn Dest eltorts In his preparation for the con" 

? refreshment ein ate,, distraction ad an abundant opportunity in the all with the wood-wind players; the strings cert. Nothing was lacking, The hearers were 
selections by Handel and Dvorak to illustrate seemed never more pliant, expressive or 2 


ike @ legitimate distraction | new oboeist , re 
perfectly satisfied. There was little in the pro. 
| Course, ut never lowers the tem- we + el str OS eee 
per of the spirit to mere amuso. | Bis artistic superiority over other performers on AS an examp] : vee Le toved rieguire deep. study, and thie sudlence 
ment or wastes it noglectfully. white te the instruments that have been heard here. His MB cution of a ‘f “ their fine technique the exe- folie ee in-the waves of harmony that 
3 adi #10,in spite of its minor cast, has init; every tone seemed not only inbred with that Meof the s & Series of shakes in the adagio } programme wae givene We - Me baton. Thi mi 
errs, ond elevation, and gives | *‘ acid-sweet’”’ quality which Berlioz so much sm te Symphony may be cited, while the perfect | Marriage of Figaro; G, F. Handel Wasser Maal | 
hy: jal <d oy vat pathos which retines but | admired, but it was tempered by a delivery so Styfe in which their part of the overt A. Dvorak, suite in D, op. 39 (firs ); Rob 
Mees not weaken the soul. Then, when the a , : for ~ ure was fc). , + OB is rst time); Rob, 
final allegro begins, one feels nerved up for perfect in its adaptation to the requirements of pePetiormed, the exquisite legato touch, like a | ocbumanu, Symphony No, 2, in. ajor, Ths 
‘Some test which must bring conquest, as it | the ensemble, and in other ways, that he easily Bingle voice, was simply exhilarating. Musik etult of fie ot Wasser 
“will be the last. every part is full to over. | preved himself to be facile—princeps as a per- del’s simple boat tun arating. Han- Heth genie sul of Ii 
if Wing with energy, vitality and an alnfost | former on the instrument. The only novelty on ond time. P b i wie“ Heard for the sec- almost see ‘the brill 
a tinate ae hay Sage eay to be heard, until the programme was the suite by Dvorak, from | a vehic] Fath pe. ably Mr. Gericke chose them as | work was fi anh 
Be piecriee, tot e mind those words in the various movements of which were experienced Tint the uw uich to exhibit his new artists: | The faultl h sv 
ay Ie foatit os if hove pi eee 7 the vigorous traits, warm coloring, and grotesque- but the virtuosos of the whole orchestra were rey 
on him.” | garrison hung but ness which the reputation of the composer might really on exhibition: the Violin duet in th ‘% 
. The stance may lose the c'’ew to the oon to or The Recpincnoaes en ; Ad moderato movement being assigned i ] Protech 
Méchnical labyrinth a dozen tine itively and as one man to grasp the whole fessrs. Knei . aLinere de 
irnes and try grasp essrs. Kneisel and Loefier, while the horn second sym work was received, ‘Schumi ? 


in rain toheara theme ora bit of accom- Structure of the work, and it was reproduced so 
spaniment which he is sure he ought tohear, thoroughly and effectively that not a single effect duartet and the first horn had solos in a follow- {the orelies 


, ing mo 

was lost. The concert concluded with Schu- 5 movement. All save the horn ; | 
mann’s C major symphony, the performance of themselves well—the oboe in the ada hog Series : ert 
which was marked by strong rhythmical accen- that a Frenchman can play H d 1” 4 ake E Sere Zar: 
tuation, extraordinary verve, and stirring power Snite is as clear and int Megapeie Dvoriil . N hopin; ari 
in the various climaxes that, but for its being | has been heard f Sang & composition as WwW “Pie poll itt he 
the last number on the programme, would have | genius. Th tom the pen of the Bohemian no edtaleee tec viet. eee 
been rapturously received by the audience. The | ene pastoral character of the prelude a ee 
coéperation of the orchestra, with the lead of | es hate: 
Conductor Gericke, was perfect, and this quality | 

was noticeable throughout the concert. | 
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Hotwithstanding the technical is of the play- 
ingat the first concert, it was dry, perfunctory, 

ch of the playing last Saturday, although there. 
Was no soloist’ to carry away the audience by a 
display of virtuosity or dramatic power, An ex- 
cellent opportunity was afforded by passages in the 
“Water Music” and in the romanze from 
Dvyorak’s suite to hear the new oboist and 
‘flutist, whose playing it was difficult to 
judge of conclusively from the first concert. 
Let us hasten to say that these gentlemen made 
the most of the solo passages; the oboist has a 
larger tone than it seemed at first, and his’ phras- 
ing is highiy artistic; the same may be said of the 
flutist, whose qualities shine out all the brighter 
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on account of the peculiarities of some of the | ece : 
: 4 great favor by the audience; the duet was played | 


| gentlemen who have preceded him. 
| ing numbers: 


age of Figaro).....W. A. Mozart 
.G. F. Handel 
moderato; Adagio; 
dante; Allegretto— 
to. 
A. Dvorak | 
ka. Al- 
Allegro giusto 
mange. Andante con moto—Finale. 


Presto, 
(First time.) . 
Symphony No. 2, in C major... ..Rob. Schumann 
ostenuto assai; Allegro ma non tro po— 
Scherzo; Allegro vivace—Adagio—Allezro 
molto vivace. 
What we have previously said about the display 
| of true musical sentiment does not apply to the 
first number on the programme. This does not 
mean that it was not well played. Far from it. 
| The playing was as nearly perfect as it could be 
| and at the same time exhibit so little feeling. The 
_ tempo was, of course, exceedingly rapid, as it is 
| the fashion to play all Mozart’s fast movements at 
present, although he himself néver, in his wildest 
dreams, imagined that his music could be played 
80 fast; and in this rapid performance not & note | 
was lost of the violin passages. All the instruments 
came in with clearness and precision. In fact, it. 
was admirable in every way except in the most 


important matter of real musical feeling. Leay- }] 


ing this very essentia] quality out of the question, 
it was really wonderful playing, and such ag any 
orchestra might be proud of. : 
The selections trom Handel’s “Water Music” 
| fitted wellinto one another, and were made with ju- 
dicious taste; there must have been. some monot- 
ony in listening to twenty-five consecutive pieces of 
this character, as the music was originally written. 
Still, no one understood better than Handel how 
to introduce variety, and. stil] adhere to one gen- 
ral style. This very style ts that of his time, as 
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_ The programme was made up of the four follow- | 
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joyable music. The preludium is a clever rer and 
amusing imitation of such music as we hear from 
the bagpipes, only cast into a more musical form; 
the polka shows a divergence from, or a wid ‘ 
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of, what we are accustomed to as the polka form, 


z 
two different tempi being introduced, The men- 
uett was the least interesting number of the 
suite, while the romanze which followed it, with 
the duet for English horn and fiute, was a beauti- 
ful and charming piece, and was received with 


with much taste and expression by both the 


| players, and heiped much in the general success. 


| 


it is what makes his music seem old-fashioned to | 


us; but we readily forgive this wherr we find so 

many true and genuine musical ideas in the pieces, 
The adagio introduced a solo for the oboe, which, 
88 we have already said, gave an opportunity to 
hear the new player, and which was done witha fine 
tone, and in | 


iv 


f 


of the suite. The finale contains. some of those 


almost naif” reminiscences of Beethoven for 


i which Dvorak’s music may almost be said to be. 


noted; they do not detract in any way from the 
composer’s merit and originality, and simply 
show that he is a devoted and untiring student | f 
the best models. The playing of the suite was a) 
successful and interesting effort and had much to | 
do with the favor with which the work was re- i 
ceived. » hc 
We have left the symphony till the last, for ‘it. 
is so hard to speak about it. When one is ab-- 
sorbed in the enjoyment of such a work as the 
second symphony of Schumann, it is hard to be. 
cold and eritical; and, indeed, there wag, no’ 
reason to be. Mr. Gericke gave a conscien- | 
tious and musicianly reading of this beautiful 
symphony, and one on which he is sincerely to be 
congratulated. | " a8 
The nex} concert, to which the appearance of 
Mme. Carreno will lend additional interest, will 
be made up as follows: Bees 
op. 88. (Parisian).....W. A. Mozart 
plieean ceme" fn Paris, 5 une, 1778. ty Sad 


Concerto for panctorts in E minor....F. ¢ 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2...........F 
Orchestrated by K. Miiller.) 

Huldigung’s Marsch...............+R. Wagner 

| .. Boloist, Mme. Teresa Carreno. ee 

ish ads Fe Pemenvaoe ) _ : if) 

An entirely orchestral programme furnished the paba- 
lum for the symphony-loving Bostonian on October 22, 
and it displayed the orchestra in a better light than did 
the first programme of rather too well known selections, 
The second Schumann symphony has not been performed 
in Boston for some time, The suite was,new and Handel’s 
**Water Music” has not been very frequently heard among 
us. Speaking of the Handelian music ,leads us to remark 
¢hat such works are not heard in the style of their epoch 
when given bya great orchestra in Music Hall; it would | 
be well if, instead of a Chamber Music Society (in Boston 
where we have a goodly amountof Chamber Music) we 
had an Antique Music - Society, whose aim 
should be to give instrumental works by Bach, Hane 
del, Sully, Rameante, with a small orchestra in a very 
small hall, under the conditions which formerly attended 
the performance of such works, This niche in Boston’s 
music is at least unfilled. 
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spirit of the performance which a large audience 
Nstened to last Saturday evening when it is 
compared with the concert ot the preceding week; 
notwithstanding the technical merits of the play- 
ingat the first concert, it was dry, perfunctory, 
lacking in soul; the very opposite may be said of 
much of the playing last Saturday, although there 
was no soloist to carry away the audience by a 
display of virtuosity or dramatic power. An ex- 
cellent opportunity was afforded by passages in the 
“Water Music” and in the romanze from 
Dvorak’s suite to hear the new oboist and 
flutist, whose playing it was difficult to 
judge of conclusively from the first concert. 
Let us hasten to say that these gentlemen made 
the most of the solo passages; the oboist has a 
larger tone than it seemed at first, and his’ phras- 
ing is highiy artistic; the same may be said of the 
flutist, whose qualities shine out all the brighter 
ou account of the peculiarities of some of the 
gentlemen who have preceded him. 
The programme was made up of the four follow- 
ing numbers: 


Overture—(Marriage of Figaro).....W. A. Mozart 
Wasser-Musik ; G. F. Handel 
Andante maestoso; Allegro moderato: Adagio; 

Aliegro con brio—Andante; Allegretto— 
—Menuet—Allegro molto. 
PT EOD. OO s 0 's.x 66s be avaicncd A. Dvorak 
Preludium. Allegretto moderato—Polka. Al- 
legretto grazioso—Menuctt. Allegro giusto 
~-Romange. Andante con moto—Finale. 


Presto. 
(First time.) 
Symphony No. 2, in C major... 
Sostenuto assai; 


. Rob. Schumann 
Allegro ma non troppo— 


molto vivace. 

What we have previously said about the display 
of true musical sentiment does not apply to the 
first number on the programme. This does not 
mean that it was not well played. Far from it. 
The playing was as nearly perfect as it could be 
and at the same time exhibit so little feeling. The 
tempo was, of course, exceedingly rapid, as it is 


Scherzo; Allegro Vivace—Adagio—Allezro | 


the fashion to play all Mozart’s fast movements at | 


present, although he himself never, in his wildest 


dreams, imagined that his music could be Played | 
80 last; and in this rapid performance not a note — 
was lost of the violin passages. All the instruments | 


came in with clearness and precision. In fact, it 
was admirable in every way except in the most 
important matter of real musical feeling. Leay- 
ing this very essential quality out of the question, 
it was really wonderful playing, and such as any 
orchestra might be proud of. 
The selections trom Handel’s “Water Music” 
_ fitted wellinto one another, and were made with ju- 
_ dicious taste; there must have been some monot- 
ony in listening to twenty-five consecutive pieces of 
this character, as the music was originally written. 
Still, no one understood better than Handel how 
to introduce variety, and still adhere to one gen- 
eral style. This very style is that of his time, as 


it is what makes his music seem old-fashioned to | 
us; but we readily forgive this whem we find go | 


many true and genuine musical ideas in the pieces. 
_ The adagio introduced a solo for the oboe, which, 
as we have already Said, gave an opportunity to 
hear the new player, and which was done witha fine 
tone, and in excellent. taste; we must not for- 
get, either, to speak of the careful and successful 
horn work in one of the numbers. The “Water 
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~ the music was, indeed, written to 
be pleasing, and Handel has very successfully 
struck the popular key in a simple, unpretentious 
manner, without ignoring the dictates of good 
taste. . 3 

The novelty on the programme was Dvorak’s 
suite in D, and it proved to be not only pleasing 
to the audience, but interesting to the musician; | 
itis an original and clever work, in which, of 
course, the Slavonic folkstone has much to say, 
but which is, independently of this, thoroughly en- 
joyable music. The preludium is a clever and 
amusing imitation of such music as we hear from 
the bagpipes, only cast into a more musical form; 
the polka shows a divergence from, or a widening 
of, wnat we are accustomed to as the polka form, 
two different tempi being introduced. The men- 
uett was the least interesting number of the 
suite, while the romanze which followed it, with 
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} the duet for English horn and flute, was a beauti- | 


ful and charming piece, and was received with | 
great favor by the audience; the duet was played | 
with much taste and expression by both the | 
players, and heiped much in the general success | 
of the suite. The finale contains some of those || 
almost ‘naif’? reminiscences of Beethoven for 

which Dvorak’s music may almost be said to be 


| noted; they do not detract in any way from the 
| composer’s merit and originality, and simply | 


show that he is a devoted and untiring student of | 
the best models. The playing of the suite was a 


| successful and interesting effort and had much to 
| do with the favor with which the work was re- 


ceived. 

We have left the symphony till the last, for ‘it 
is so hard to speak about it. When one is ab-- 
sorbed in the enjoyment of such a work as the 
secoud symphony of Schumann, it is hard to be 
cold and critical; and, indeed, there wag, no’ 
reason to be. Mr. Gericke gave a conscien- 
tious and musicianiy reading of this beautiful 
symphony, and one on which he is sincerely to be 
congratulated. 

The next concert, to which the appearance of 
Mme. Carreno will lend additional interest, will 
be meade up as follows: 


Symphony, 
ymp ne 


Huldigung 


R. Wagner | 
_ Bolo! yr 


Carreno. Gost | 

An entirely orchestral programme furnished the paba- 
lum for the symphony-loving Bos tonian on October 22, 
and it displayed the orchestra ina better light than did 
the first programme of rather too well known selections. 
The second Schumann symphony has not been performed 
in Boston for some time, The suite was,new and Handel’s 
**Water Music’’ hag not been very frequently heard among 
us. Speaking of the Handelian music .leads us to remark 
ghat such works are not heard in the style of their epoch | 
when given bya great orchestra in Music Hall; it would 
be well if, instead of a Chamber Music Society (in Boston 
where we have a goodly amountof Chamber Music) we 
an Antique Music - Society, whose aim 
should be to give instrumental works by Bach, Hane 
del, Sully, Rameante, with a small orchestra in a very 
small hall, under the conditions which formerly attended 
the performance of such works, This niche in Boston’s 
music is at least unfilled. 
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The symphony is not the strongest of Schumann’s set, 


_ nor is it a work which appeals by its sympathy, forin the 


matter of form Schumann was ever a law unto himself, 
aud delighted chiefly in introducing sharp contrasts, 
struggles between themes, one rugged and fierce, the 
other tender and gentle. Continuity one always finds in 
Schumann, and his introductions are always pregnant 
with meaning, and the introduction to this symphony is 
no exception, since the phrase at its very beginning is in- 
terwoven throughout the work and forms the central 
thought of the whole. The use of two trios in 
this symphony, although a thought taken 


trom Beethoven, is entirely novelin execution. But the | 


gem of the work remains the passionate, earnest, expres- 
sive adagio, in which all Schumann’s deep and fervent 
nature is revealed. The work was performed with a full 
understanding of its meaning and scope, the strings 
doing their usual excellent werk and the wood wind 
being especially excellent. It was a night of triumph for 
the wood wind. Hitherto this department of the orches- 
tra had been comparatively weak, but the performance at 
this concert proved that a great advance has been made. 
In the adagio of the 8ymphony the clarinet and oboe 
divided the honors, while in Handel’s **Water Music” the 
eboe was played in a manner that proved the performer 
anartist of very bigh rank. The horn also did some very 
‘artistic work in most difficult passages in this 
work. We must commend the conservative 
tempo taken in the different movements. . Mr. Gericke 
well understands the difference between the application 
of adigo or allegro inthe old music and their extreme 
_Uusagein this century. Dvorak Suite wasa magnificent 


_ work in the true Slavonic folk style, and employed many 


quaint scale formations that seemed bizarre to ears ac. | 


| 


| given with a perfect ensemble, if we except one prema- 

| ture attack byatoo zealous musician. In the bright, 
carillou like passages, the work recalled Bizet’s Sutte Alle- 
siene, and we may with reason inquire whya_ work of 

this kind should be allowed on the programme, and the 
door be closed on Bizet, Massenet and Saint Latns, who 
have each composed suites of excellent character. Per- 
haps Mr. Gericke too closely applies Shakespeare's 
thought—*I am never merry when I hear sweet music!’ 
_ The programme began with that little gem of strict 
allegro form, the overture to the ‘““Marriage*of Figaro,” 
and the whole concert was one of which Boston may be 
proud. No other American orchestra could play so per 
fectly. Cowrity 


_customed only toour formal major and minor modes. | 
| There was much hearty accent tn the work which was | 


| 
| 
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Boston Symphony Concer’ 


| in the tirst movement, often out-Schumann’s Schu- 
mann, and it is a matter of extreme difficulty for 
an orchestra; notably for the wind instruments, 


Ti a tof the Boston § ba. cidade _ to prevent certain passages from sounding weak, . 
The second concert o € boston Symphon. -| 

tra at Music [all, last night, was well attendec though | Bee -exca sem ee aa oe tapi ae the 
there were many unfilled seats on the floor, always| Win Jane’ Covered itself with glory, and, for the 
ihe case when there is no soloist. The piaying of| first time since the foundation of the concerts, 


the orchestra was a vast stride in adyance of showed itself up to the high 1 
that of the week before; in fact it fell but little | 


evel of the strings. 


if anything short of the best work that has ever The feats of prowess performed by the latter 


veen achieved by Mr. Gericke. The concert proved to| 19 the whirling Scherzo were _ Superb indeed | 
be the bight of the wood-wind, that body coming promi-| The concert, too, afforded admirable opportuni- | 
nently “ the foreground and showing its ye fully, | ties for judgin 

and admirable mettle at that. The orchestra has never | oy . 
“) before been up to as high a standard in this element as | oboe, both players formerly belonging to the or- 


& of the quality of the new flute and 


at present. ‘he flutes aud oboes could scarcely be | Chestra of the Opéra Comique in Paris, The flutist 


‘ bettered. Something of a larger tone in the bassoons | bas an exceedingly pure tone, and the Romanza 


is perhaps still to be desired, but that is al}. The con. | 


‘ollowed by eight numbers from Handel’s ‘*Water 


a Music,” and pure, broad, noble and honest music it is. 
/ >) it was read in a masterly manner,and played perfect. 


ly. In the Adagio, the new Oboeist developed a giort- 


"ous tone and exquisite finish and expressiveness 
oof style, and again in the Andante, in the 
educt with the bassoon. In the Allegro con 
> Srio the whole of the wind band had au opportunity to 
SA develop a tine body of tone, and the horns to distin- 
Pe sulsh themselves. ~ The strings played exquisi ely 
“) ‘broughout, notably in the lovely minuet. The music 
was listened to with delight, and the splendid per.- 
~~ formance of it was heartily and deservedly applauded. 


ihe novelty of the concert was a Suite in D 


ce Dyorak, one of the most earnes 


d a perf 
of dignity an 
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Hungarian Rhapsody, Nore Lt 


Huldigung’s March Wagner. The solo- 
1 be Mme. Teresa Carreno. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS, [7""; 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The programme of the second symphony eon- 


cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
ing, was— 


Mozart: oO 


rogramme, and admirably 
It is not venturing too 
Such a performance of Schu- 


major symphony has never been heard 
here before. Of al} Schumann’s orch 
this symphony is, perhaps, 


make sound well; the instrumentation, especially | 


® cert opene { with a delightfully crisp, beautiful) empha | i the Dvorik Suite showed ne paving to be fine 
e ‘ Cc a) ( Ml = | 7 * 

Oe sized "oan finished pelirmavce of ‘Monast's gare” | and artistic at whee point, The ob o1st, too, draws 
) overture, a work that may be easily vulgarized, but| @tone from his instrument which can only be 


/# which was here accordéd such a thoughtful reading | called perfect: smooth, sweet and even, yet not so 
>) «nd such warm and gracetul coloring that, hackneyed 
>} 4s it is, itafforded a new pleasure in the hearing. It was 


over-reftined as to efface the essentially 


’ 
: 
! 


| 
| 
| 


' 


rustic character of the oboe. His playing in | 


| the Adagio of Handel’s Water Music showed 
genuine depth of sentiment and noble breadth 
and simplicity of phrasing. Indeed, these two re- 

| Cent additions to the orchestra were well worth 

| Sending to Paris for, and Mr. Higginson has every 
reason to Congratulate himself on having sent Mr, 
Loeftier on so successful a mission. 

The new Dvorak Suite contains much that is de- 
lightful; the Romanza, in particular, isa gem in 
its way, and the Finale—a prominent figure in 
which grazes the last movement of Beethoven’s | 
eighth symphony a thought too clasely, perhaps— | 
is worked out with superb energy. | 

The next programme is: Mozart, Symphony, op. 
88 (“French’’); Chopin, Concerto No. 1,in E minor; 
Liszt, Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, scored by K. 
Miiller; Wagner, Huldigungs-March, Mine, Te- 
resa Carrefio will be the pianist. i] 

The programme arranged by Mr. Gericke | | 

for the second of the season’s series of con- | 
certs by the Boston Sympnony orcuesira, and — 
played under his direction ai Music Hall. — 
last evening, consisted of four compositions 
op bret 
for orchestra, as follows: Overture (“*Mar- 
riage of Figaro’), Mozart; * W asser-Musik,” 
G. F, Handel; Suite in D, op. 39, A. Dvorak; — 
Symphony No. 2,in © major, Rob. Schumann, — 
The sutte by Dvorak was heara for ihe first 
time and proved to be of passing loterest, Its 
Chief mertis being the origiuality and skill 
Shown ip the romanza and the spirit and tree- 


'dom of the finale. ‘he Dreceding move-— 


ments, a prelude, polka and minuet, - 
although pogsessiug the characteristics _ 
of this composer, lack the evidences | 


of g@nlus shown in Dvorak’s more recent 
work. The sul.e was played in 

fauliless fushion, and gained 

lou of its merits from the 

Mozart oy 

to tie pro 


pant Red 
to Haudel’ 
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“Briéf Descriptive Analysis of >rchestra 
_ ‘Works to Be Performed Tomo: row, | 
| ROBERT SCHUMANN.—Symphony No. 2, in CO 
major, op.61. Completed in 1846 and first per- 
formed on the 5th of November of that year 
under Mendelssohn’s direction. The movements 
of this symphony are: 
1, Allegro, ma non troppo, in 3-4 time, preceded 
by an introduction, sostenuto assai, in 6-4 time. 
2. Scherzo, allegro vivace, 2-4 time, in C, 
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THE SYMPHONIES. 
Sembe Turney 


The second of the Boston Symphony 


orchestra concerts was given last evening 


3. Adagio espressivo, 2-4 time, in C minor, with before a good house, the friday rehearsal be- 


two trios. 


breve. | 

This symphony, although called the Second, is 
really the third, as it was completed later than 
the other two. 


One of the most striking points about the sym-, 


phony is the constant use of the same key; in this 


direction Schumann has departed from the ac- 


cepted classical models. Not, however, wantonly; 
the constant use of the key of C, with endless mod- 
ulations, and with a variety of changes, is only an 
outward sign of the inner meaning of the work. 


There is a unity of idea and purpose running ! 


through the whole, which is not 1o be found in 
older works. The introduction furnishes, as it 
were, the motto for the symphony, and this mu- 
sical motto is then worked out and elaborated in 
the different movements; motives from the intro- 


duction are constantly recurring, in rhythmical, | 


harmonical or contrapuntal modification. It isa 
work about. which a programme might easily be 
written, but everyone who truly appreciates this 
beautiful work will be able to make his own 
story by which it may be interpreted, 

GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL.—The Water- 
Music was written in 1.7 17, on the occasion of a 
trip which the King took from London to Chelsea 
and back on Thames; it is a series of twenty-five 
short orchestral pieces, in light and pleasing style. 
It found great favor with King and court, and was 
the occasion of reconciling Handel with the King, 
who was displeased by Handel's six months’ ab- 
sence in Hanover. 

WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART.—Le Nozze di 
Figaro, composed in 1786. The Character of the 
Overture is very bright and gay, without much 
depth, as one would naturally expect of the intro- 
duction to a comie opera. — It is one of the least 
interesting of the Mozart overtures that are played 


| 
} 


: 


4. Finale, allegro molto viyace, 4-4 time, alla kore it belng, as last week, overcrowded. The 
. ’ , 


programme was as follows:— 


W.A. Mozart. Overture. (Marriage of Figaro.) 
G. F. Heendel. Wasser-Musik. 
Andante maestoso; Allegro mo- 
derato; Adagio; 
Allegro con brio.—Andante; Alle- 
gretto.—Menuet. 
Allegro molto. 
A. Dvorak. Suite in D, op. 39. 
Sreiecyum. Allegretto mode- 
rato. — . 
Polka. Allegretto grazioso.— 
Menuett. Allegro giusto. — 
Romanze. Andante con meto.— 
Finale. Presto. — 
(First time.) 
Rob. Schumann. Symphony No. 2, in G major. 
Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non 
troppo. — 
Scherzo; Allegro vivace.--Adagio. 
—Allegro molto sivace. 

Of the performance itself little but praise 
can be said. There was no soloist, Mr. 
Gericke evidently relying upon individual 
members of the orchestra to supply by turns 
the omission. His programme put to the 
proof that reliance. 

The first performance being over, detailed 
criticism is more in order. At the first con- 
cert the new members had hardly time to get 
used to combined playing. Intentionally or 
unintentionally, Mr. Gericke showed tact in 
his programme for the opening concert, 
which, by the relative absence of soli, allow- 


ed the new players to hold themselves in 


_ abeyance and to feel their way gradually in- 


to confidence. The conductor himself must 
have formed a good. opinion of their abilities 
in the first concert, or possibly was deter- 


nowadays. Nevertheless, it has that grace ang Mined that the new members should have a 


perfection of form which makes Mozart’s music 
matchless. 


better chance to show their mettle; for in 
this programme he gave them plenty to do, 


ANTON DVORAK.—Suite in D, op.39. This is to J individually and collectively. 


be played for the first time in Boston; Dvorak, 
though no longer a young man, is new to fame, 
having tought many years for recognition. His 
Slav nature permeates all his music, which, at the 
same time, shows a close study of and reverence 
for the works of the great masters. Por 


| _— a 
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The playing of the new men, noticeably of | 


the wood wind, was in general so satisfac. 
tory that Mr. Gericke will be justified in go- 
Ing all lengths with them before the season 


cis over. Of especial note were the clear 


tones of the oboe in the Adagio of the selec- 


tions from Handel’s ‘Water Music,’’ where 


ge enough, vast as it is, the player had his first good chance; again 


éccommodate all who wish to attend the ‘2 the Andante following, where the oboe 


ston Symphony Orchestra matinees. 


-~ssianensslsesnsetindeiststinmmeenssieieerss 


; 


and bassoon appear together with solo effect; 
and further on in the opening bars of the 
prelude of the Dvorak Suite, where the oboe 
again became prominent, here, and in fact 
throughout the performance, most creditably, 
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y he had his individuality. test are ti reny,.. 
- 3 of solos, and ee in the | little careless in his attention to them. 
octave with the oboe. In the also Reversi crescendo marks, one at the close of 
was used with rich and mellow effect the | tne introduction, were slightly observed, and 
rare English horn. The horns, too, of the | a number of fortissimo passages- were played 
‘lane Wore given frequent opportunities to | not louder than a “f.” But to the rendition 


sth ert themselves, notably so in the Alle- | a3 a whole, iittle exception can be taken. 


; of the Handel selections, in themes | The Adagio in C minor was most beautifully 

up of running thirds interspersed with | given, itself individual among the best slow 
‘pace Here the first horn was not always | movements that have ever been written. 
‘true, and both horns seemed at one moment | Herethe solo clarinet appeared to great ad- 


: “6 ” vantage, better than last week. ‘[he finale 
Fe ie pi gla pg Ra ednit, tena 1 Wa onlooaal eltart at-evemdaleetinn. [e- length 
“ao Th eta Ye: and breath taxing to the utmost the attention 
players’ instruments. 686 ' | Of players and hearers alike; and its com- 
‘@ver, were isolated, and every player upon | pletion relieves the latter as well as the for- 
‘brass knows that they are unavoidable at | mer. Yet one is not conscious of Xie mental 
times. The horns retrieved themselves | Strain and consequent exhaustion until 
‘nobly in the final Allegro of the same selec- ae it is all over, 
tion, and still better in the Romanza of the [pa ath = —— Od de> £ 
: Which is the more pea aa Symphony 
The compositions as a whole seemed to | rehearsal or the Symphony concert, tiis sea- 
; ‘divide themselves in character into two | son? I tind it almost as easy to get through 
‘groups, an inner and an outer. The two | tmeeye ofa Beer as to wind ane pawn to my 
middle numbers offered especial prominence | “Seat at 
to the wood wind and the brass; the Over- | 
and the Symphony to the strings. Of | 
~ individual compositions, the Overture 
| lf, short and clearly cut, could scarcely 
have failed to please the most uncultivated || 3* pag sig trate gm 
ear, its delicacy and charm, peculiarly | °° w them on their friends, ey 


i - are unable to be eps ik themselves, 
Sine, seltaty, bron out by TA etaee ee sues simu 


‘called because written and given on the | he | Bek ABS eS eee ose 
‘occasion of an aquatic festival to one of the ‘thoroughly Bostonese in aspect than the con- 
Hanoverian kings, showed the unmistak- cert, and to one who loves the beau sexe itis 


‘able identity of the composer in the quaint, | 
‘delightful reminders of the “Messiah” in wae ‘aan, one ate 
some of the themes and set forms of develop- dreamed there were so many of bat in Boston 
ment. The Menuet was quite modern in untill went to the Sympbony rehearsals. At 
several delicious motives developed in the night she is balancea by ordinary man, and 
form of sequences with free modulation, and witer'e. overpowering. feminity 1s tempered 
with execellent nuance. by bald omar ayeronans, ¢ ousers a 
The suite in LD. of Dvorak, heard here for greeable, 
‘the first. time, was typically characteristic of 4 
the Bohemian composer. The gem of it was ore womaa,or punened mipeanaence 
‘the Romanza, the Polka and Menuett being by” > Sale wish to take & 5 o'clock 
‘hardly less graceful. The work is not of 3 : sii 
‘large proportions, its excellence lying in the 
weird gracefulness of the themes and their 
delicate treatment. The Finale seemed a | | | Govera: 
‘modern treatment of some of the simple, old | @ 
fashioned but never dull themes of Haydn | 
Or Mozart. Before and after the 
' final ensemble the first violins seemed un- | ™A&BY avother befo 
‘steady, and broke in out of tune at some of RS aerancd amadah eal 
the rests between the final chords. Mires ass wish egg tanh: sagen 
n With Schumann’s grand Symphony, mas- | °@¥catior sie ayaierd aint Way 
s ve as a Gothic cathedral in its dimensions, s obta allay : over miy Lag 
‘none but first rate orchestras can cope, and || °>t!mnher we: asi ae 
pven then not always successfully. Our or- iy agen ea ‘appaent 
stra proved its reliability throughout. In | aa edt ares et ts as as Zea is mu keh ge 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1887-88. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Ill. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER: 29TH, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


W. A. MOZART. SYMPHONY, op. 88. (Parisian. ) 


Allegro assai._Andante.— Allegro. 
(Composed in Paris, June, 1778.) 


F. CHOPIN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E minor, op. 11. 


Allegro maestoso.— 
ROMANCE, L arghetto.— 
Rondo vivace.— 


F. LISZT. HUNGARIAN RH APSODY, 


HULDIGUNG’S MARSCH. 


SOLOIST: 


MME. TERESA CARRENO. 
eg er | Sa ae 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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*The new flute player was heard to excellent 


“advantage In the delightfnl Romanza of the 


Suite; likewise'in the Adagio of the Sym- 
phony he had his individuality tested, both 
in bits of solos, and when blended? in the 
octave with the oboe. Inthe Romanza also 
was used with rich and mellow effect the 
rare English horn. The horns, too, of the 
brass were given frequent opportunities to 
assert themselves, notably so in the Alle- 
gretto of the Handel! selections, in themes 
made up of running thirds interspersed with 
fifths. Here the first horn was not always 
true, and both horns seemed at one moment 


' to be giving literal ‘‘water music,” owing to 
the stoppage of water in the valves of the 
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or Mozart. 
final ensemble the first violins seemed un- 


players’ instruments. These effects, how- 
ever, were isolated, and every player upon 
brass knows that they are unavoidable at 
times. The horns retrieved themselves 
nobly in the final Allegro of the same selec- 
tion, and still better in the Romanza of the 
Suite. 

‘The compositions as a whole seemed to 
divide themselves in character into two 
groups, an inner and an outer. The two 
middle numbers offered especial prominence 


to the wood wind and the brass; the Over- | 


ture and the Symphony to the strings. Of 
the individual compositions, the Overture 
itself, short and clearly cut, could scarcely 
have failed to please the most uncultivated 
ear, its delicacy and charm, peculiarly 
Mozart’s, being skilfully brought out by 
Mr. Gericke. Handel’s ‘‘Water-Music,’’ so- 
called because written and given on the 
occasion of an aquatic festival to one of the 
Hanoverian kings, showed the unmistak- 
able identity of the composer in the quaint, 
delightful reminders of the ‘‘Messiah”’ in 
some of the themes and set forms of develop- 
ment. The Menuet was quite modern in 
several delicious motives developed in the 
form of sequences with free modulation, and 
with execellent nuance. 

The suite in LD. of Dvorak, heard here for 
the first time, was typically characteristic of 
the Bohemian composer. The gem of it was 
the Romanza, the Polka and Menuett being 
hardly less graceful. The work is not of 
large proportions, its excellence lying in the 
weird gracefulness of the themes and their 
delicate treatment. The Finale seemed a 
modern treatment of some of the simple, old 
fashioned but never dull themes of Haydn 
Before and after the 


steady, and broke in out of tune at some of 
the rests between the final chords. 

With Schumann’s grand Symphony, mas- 
sive as a Gothic cathedral in its dimensions, 
none but first rate orchestras can cope, and 
even then not always successfully. Our or- 
chestra proved its reliability throughout. In 


wsenions ' 
the in 


| Kled throughout the hall. 


2 introduction to the first movement, the 
rns broke again, onee painfully so, If the 
dynamic marks of the piano score (Peter’s 


# ¥ 


edition) are trustworthy, Mr. Gericke was a 
little careless in his attention to them. 


Several! crescendo marks, one at the close of 
tne introduction, were slightly observed, and 
a number of fortissimo passages. were played 
not louder than a “‘f.”” But to the rendition 
as a whole, iittle exception can be taken. 
The Adagio in C minor was most beautifully 
given, itself individual among the best slow 
movements that have ever been written. 
Here the solo clarinet appeared to great ad- 
vantage, better than last week. ‘he finale 
is a colossal effort of orchestration, its length 
and breath taxing to the utmost the attention 
of players and hearers alike; and its com- 
pletion relieves the latter as well as the for- 
mer. Yet one is not conscious of the mental 


Strain and consequent exhaustion until! 
after it is all over. 


IteyalcA Ot }e> 6) | 
Which is the more popular—the Symphony | 
rehearsal or the Symphony concert, tiis sea- | 
son? I find it almost as easy to get through | 
the eye of a needle as to wind and push to my | 
seat at the former delicious entertainment. | 
While on Saturday nights—to be sure, there 
have bé@en only three—vacant seats are sprin- 
AS every place is 
said to be soid, for the concerts, it strikes me 
as very thoughtless of the tieket holders no! 
to bestow them on their friends, if they 
are unable to be present themselves, 
and thereby give pleasuré to those who can- 
not afford to patronize Mr. Higeinson’s en- 
terprise. The rehearsal is, if anything, more 
thoroughly Bostonese in aspect than the con- | 
cert, and to one who loves the beau sexe it 1s 
the one event of the week, beeause the beau 
sexe 1$ there, every bit of her, I never 
dreamed there were so many of her in Boston | 
until! I went to the Sympbony rehearsals. At | 
night she is balanced by ordinary man, aud | 
Friday’s overpowering feminity 1s tempered | 
by bald heads, overcoats, trousers and thick | 
boots. It is much more agreeable, in my | 
opinion, to walk over man tlran to be walked 
over by woman, or punebed and dragged upon © 
by girls who wish to take a 5 o’clock 
train out, and yet follow in_ the 
wake of a receding first violin. I have the 
greatest Sympathy for the Boston girl who 
is determined to get all the fun she can out of 
the afternoon rehearsal. She wouldn’t be 
truly Boston if she neglected any of the op- 
portunities which Music Hall has afforded 
many avother before her these twenty years, 
to improve her musical taste and to see her 
nicest young man. it isa partof the Boston 
education. But what I do object to 1s having 
this girl hop over my lapin her eagerness to 
obtain her weekly allowance of flirtation. A . 
symphony rehearsal is music and frivolous | 
girl, The symphony concert is music and | 


culture at propriety pitch, 
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HLUNGARIAN RuHapsopy. 


THE 


AFTER 


TILE 


LEAVING 


FAVOR BY 


Boston Music Hall. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Ill. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29TH, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


W. A. MOZART. SYMPHONY, op. 88. (Parisian. ) 
Allegro assai._Andante.— Allegro. 


(Composed in Paris, June, 1778.) 


F. CHOPIN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E minor, op. 11. 


Allegro maestoso.— 
ROMANCE, Larghetto.— 
Londo vivace.— 


. LISZT. HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 2. 


- WAGNER. HULDIGUNG’S MARSCH. 


SOLOIST: 


MME. TERESA CARRENO. 
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The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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Brilliant “Parisian.” 


A Chopin Concerto Presented as the Solo 
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| abrupt and entire. 


Number 


By Mme. Teresa Oarreno, Who Played 
Exquisitely. | 


A symphony concert, according to good 
Boston theories, ought to be primarily in- 
structive, and its instruction ought—accord- 
ing to the custom of some fashionable 
schools—be given in German. no Italian or 


|| French or merecommon vernacular English 


being admitted except under protest and as 
& concession. And yet I doubt if even a 
typical Bostonian does not admit in 
the secrecy of his inner being that 
enjoyment is not quite despicable, and con- 
fess that his evening has been as well spent 
in listening to music that is loftily beau- 


tiful as in hearing that which is dcepiy edu- | 


cative, and that the mglody and unforced 
harmonies ot a tone-poct are really worth 
more to the spirit of a man than the 
learned labors of some tonc-philosopher. 
Therefore last night’s symphony concert, 
comfortably brief and presenting a splend’d 
performance of four intrinsically attractive 
works, deserves quite as well as if its stapi> 
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1} 
, uifrequently heard, and charms as much 


had been the intricacy of Brahms, the pon- ! oth ment. | 
derousness of Bruckner, or the scholarly ‘animation. The instrumentation seems re- 


med ocrity of some Viennese writer. 


| Yet the programme was not without one 
oddity. It seemed to break right in two 
In the middle and divide into porti: ns 
scarcely less opposed than light awd dark. 
On the one 


the bri hand were tho jrankness and sages for oboe, bassoon and horn. 
1€ Dright y IMusl- + of the violins is alwa 


outh of Mozart with the 
nation, moody but poetic, of Chopin 


ap- aptness with which 
pealing to the mtellect. the fancy. and the prises for his listeners by contrasting their 
e on the other there were | 


sentiment, whil 
the rhapsodv 
to — almost 
Y ingenious 
orchestral treatment, with the deep and 
strong senuousness of Wagner in one of his 
orcasional unphilosophien] episodes. In 
the latter half of t! 
had tu pull himself together and look about 
him to make sure that he had not been 
trinsferred by some power like the spirit- 
unlist levitation from Boston Music Hali to 
another concert room in the brief interim 
etween two numbers, so suddenly had the 
atmosphere and the temper of the music 
changed. The transmogrification of Uncle 
Scrooges’ door-knocker was 


of Liszt, 


_ heightened 
melodramatic 


intensity 


Th 


eévening begun with that 
of M 


ozart, known as apmmphony 


and sometimes empirical | 


scarcely more 


, 


‘used 


mt oF ‘ 
ae” : 


/ and in “onder to “please its public in what 
were known as the “Concerts Spirituels.” 
Itis a symphony which might easily he 
accepted as the novelty of the evening, as 


a ry 


‘ 


{ 


there was nothing put forward professedly 


assuch, because Ido not recal any pre- 
vious Performance of it as a whole, nor 
have I happened to hear of one. Avart 
from the intrinsic value which th‘'s work 
has in the category to which it belongs, it 
is curiously interesting as showing the 
uick perception and _ ready adaptability of 
the ycung Mozart. The power which was 
to give him undying fume as one of the 
Rremt composers hac 

y him and by the world 


already 
realized 

as serious, deep and pathetic, and 
its promptings werestrong and direct, But 
Mozart understood the dis; osition of Paris 
and took the right course to gratify it. He 
was to write for listeners who were impa- 
tient, mercurial and instant in their impres- 
sions, who would not reason_over their 
pleasure, and who wanted to find it ready to 
their hand, For them a musical composi- 
tion must be brief and to the point. its 
meaning must be obvious, its expression 
clear and immed ate, and its temper gay, | 
Therefore this symphony was cast into the 
three movements whch Paris: thought 
sufficient, the customary repeats with 
which each principal statement was em- 
phasized for the logical German mind were 
omitted, unusual prominence was assured 
to the theme by assigning them constantly 
to the unmistakable delivery of the violins, 
and many novel_ niceties of arrange- 
ment were introduced as_ certain to 
captivate the French approval which 
goes out to nothing more quickly 
than to esprit and tineness. The whole 
symphony seems as plain and unreserved | 
as if written for an audience of children, 
and yet it is opulent in invention, in daint 
fancy and elegant vivacity. The two quic 
movements are at times almost daz7ling 
in their brilliancy, yet all without affeeta- 
tion, and such spontaniety characterizes 
them as no creature sensible to pure and 
natural mus c can resist. Between them 
ies the gentle andante, which is not 


by itssweet and gracious melody as the 
other mévements have delighted by their 


, stricted in compar son with the elaborated 


scor ng of today; the clarinet only faintiy 
tinges the color of the first and last move- 
ments, and the wind is most frequently 
in long sustaining notes, although 
there are some short and independent pas- 
1 The use 
s admirable, and tne 
Mozart provided sur- 


peculiar phrases with the mass of the or- 


| chestral tone is noless de‘ightful and re- 


freshing to an audience of this age. 
After a fine presentation of the_sym- 


| phony, which, as may easily be gathered 


rom this irregular sketch of it, was as 
bright a beginn ng asa concert need have, 


le even ng one really | came the solo number, Chopin’s E minor 
| concerto, for which 


Mime. Teresa Carreno 


had been happily engaged. This concerto 
needs no analytical comment in Boston, 
where it has been so often advantageously 
heard, and I need only remind the reader 


been felt 


‘ 


that Chopin’s two concertos emphasize the | | 


fact that the pianoforte was his true ve- 
hicle of. »xpression, In them-the parts for 
that instrument and for the orchestra 





: mifi- YMPE CHESTRA. __ took a told over my beads; ; 
Lg ag 8 TROD; progra me of he third Bymvuhony rencert. | thome.” _ A he 
a idulge myself for ‘Hall last Saturday evening, was | hold'a very 
‘ton that one al Mobuete tite, ton Pig: delivery of such in ARLE fag! Mee ci ener des Se 7 Me eee aut 
ee ew Sart wel ae w ene are We Wee Sseenes SOR Seep] me tek ter widllaaces a et bedded lin £01 2OI: Ltion. 1s dis-. Lomart. sabe ss tesa et eah na | iS stron ae fee 
Accompaniment, and only texlly considers | Putably a triumph OF skill and. of toa Novis. .cccsess s Ooneerte MO, Wat minions Opt “Mozart; and this symphony bears unmistakable 
PH: ae Ree Cre) eee | cate et as- ont leat aie he ee nt ote PRooned Ws Rhapsody, No.2 || Marks of his inimitable genius. It w | 
fine thought rieniy Fe ise as it ast night. The: red by K. Miiller. ) ces : as admirably 
* . , | a. . | > a " , . a ager, Spickite dee tiin se t+<s Geakaleeibiate Marsch | played. The orchestra did wonders with the Liszt 
_ Mme. Teresa Carrefio was the pianist. _ f Hapsody, the new flutist covering himself. with 
Mozart's so-called “Parisian” or “French” sym- } &!0ry in the many elaborate flute-cadenzas. At 
phony was written in Paris in Jane, 1788, to be |. the end of the piece he was led forward by Mr. 
iven at the Concert Spirituel om Corpus Christi |) Gericke to take his. share of the thunders of ap- | 
Se pay, June 18, of the same year. Con- | Plause the performance called forth. The Huldi-— 
avad: so / erning - tifis Symphony, Mozart wrote home, | 8U%gs-Marsch is by no means the greatest of 
‘ shara | x days before the ‘first performance, “I | Wagner’s marches; it shows neither the brilliancy 
Deen ti : , hich by good. rights bok some music with me” fii e, to | nor the fertility of the invention df the march in 
itye d j M ‘ e'most stirring. made cunt Sickingen’s, where he @ined}, as the count | ‘Tannhiiuser,” and falls short of the grandeur of 
“om ati an Saeed nex, STEnough it was that tong since) asked me to do so. I brought my | the Kaiser-Marsch. 1t was composed for military 
abound tthe ereaian are eR iereesry 2 ane: ewly composed symphony, with which, on | band, in honor of the coronation of Ludwig If, of | 
ing _brilliancy and the heavy fulness of color ‘rpus Christi Day, the Cancert Spirituet is to | Bavaria, in 1864, and the original score is still in 
| pe ; ‘0 é the rhapse po this processional piece gin. The work pleased them botn exceedingly, | Manuscript. The published version for orchestra 
~ i oops Pde Ad oe in spite of its nd iam also well satisfied with it. Whether it | was begun by Wagner, and then turned over to 
ae f | Snag Scircant mignambonntine serine ibe popular here, however, Lan not el, and, | Joachim Raff to be completed. So here we have 
eet strength and in potency of color. It was’ > say the truth, I care very little about it. For | the Singular phenomenon of a composition by 
droac ho vhom is it to please? I can answer for its pleas- | Wagner, the prince of orchestration which was 
righ ag the few intelligent Frenchmen who may be | scored by another hand. ! 4 
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not possible to make the eudiene - 
nIgi! Y difficult London judg. | siastic over it, and I fancy that She mauics 
ments. ‘T e (dem od a ner bachuldug, m et as I tebe for the loos of it on 
its range ip reme del- e progrumme. the n are i 

cacy, and its adequacy in all emergenc es, Menetten 


jeacy number shon'd have changed pl 

yiynde p muces, 
ave beeu shown often in music more super. Howar : 

ficia butno less exacting, and she ‘Dow eC anemia 
‘showed the clear mg ght, the true sym- 
‘pathy and the quickly responsive style 
“which are the attributes and the evi- 


| Besides these qualities, which are imper- 
‘sonal and are found in ail artists of the 
first rank, there is in. Mme. Carreno’s play- 
ingan intimation of personality which ap- 
‘pealstothe heart and winsit. With firm 

eng and enduring energy she 


here; as for the numbskulls—why, it would be 
O great misfortune if they were dissatisfied. I 


Se EE 
SE se 


os seus = ke playing of Chopin’s E-minor | 
erto one might say much. is | 
ave some hopes, nevertheless, that even the | of the most weileen-dunesd, Be: ‘have boned ie 
unces among them may find something to ad- | one, neither Joseffy nor Miss aus der Ohe produce 
hire. Besides, I have been careful not to neglect | a more splendid effect with the (not altogether 
premier coup Warchet; and that is | praiseworthy) Tausig version df the last page o: 
ifficient. All the wiseacres here make | this concerto; her Strength is up to meeting all a 
ich a fuss on that point! Deuce take me if I mands, 9nd she has a meridional warmth of m 
an see any difference! Their orchestra begins all sical nature that many another pianist well might 
tone stroke, just as im other places. It is too | envy her. Her playing of the whole concerto was 
beautifully clear, facile and brilliant, without any 
thing that smacked of mere ostentation; i 
showed earnest sincerity of artistic pur 
pose, and immense fervency of feeling. But 
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TuiIrpD Boston SympHony Concert.— At the 
third symphony concert given in Music Hall on 
Saturday evening, the orchestra played Mozart's 
Parisian symphony, op. 88; Liszt's Hungarian 
march, and Wagner’s Huldigung’s march. As 
a general rule the playing was not ona par with 
that extraordinarily high standard that was 
noticeable at the previous concert, and which of 
itself were enough to place the Boston symphony 
orchestra in a matchless position as regards the , 
intrinsic excellence of its ensemble. It would be | 


fe satan 


ughable!”’ 

Again he writes, after the performance: 

"I was very nervous during the rehearsal, for 
omy lifel never heard anything go so badly. 
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the tender grace and delicate 
Ww too often: 


ch her sex 
acquiring virtuosity, and so 
she: knew “not nly 


ed as 
opin meant, tut- also what he felt. : 
S 


‘The ai 1owed her command of 
‘tTheans, but in the larghetto romance. the 
‘Dest of her artistic neture, as well as of her 
‘Mnethod, was manifested. Therefore, while 
Tshould mply class her with others of the 

st rea are the quick movements, [am 

e tha’ Ihave never heard the romance 
ead with such a caress'ng touch or infused 
Eav TAD. aC xa gd . pareceeat. a 
- ‘This event @ pro was revers 
and alte the Galm "* " r 
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absurd to impeach Mr. Gericke’s reading of the 


Mozart symphony, for, at the head of an orches- | 


tra, nO worthier exponent of the great master’s 
music could be desired than Mr. Gericke; but 
the orchestra seemed to treat the work more or 
less indifferently and without an adequate seri- 


| 
| 


| 


ousness of purpose or unanimity of expression | 
until the final allegro was reached, when the. 


playing was charmingly clear, unanimous, lithe 


and expressive. The Liszt and Wagner selec- 


tions were brilliantly played. In the Hungarian 
rhapsody the new flutist astonished and de- 
lighted all who heard him by the artistic per- 
fection of his execution, his well-considered tone- 
shading, and his masterly fioratura. He was 
vociferously applauded and twice recalled at the 
conclusion of the performance. Mme. Carreno 
failed to contribute a notably musical perform- 
ance of the first movement of the Chopin con- 


j certo, but her rendering of the last movement 


was one of the most artistic and thoroughly 
enjoyable triumphs of executive skill that has 
been witnessed in Boston. She avoided all 
affectation in her treatment of a work that has 
too often been interpreted here in an affected and 


jinsipid style, and her interpretation was as sin- 
j cere and straightforward as it was unmistakably 


adorned by a most winsome and masterly tecl- 
nique. Mme. Carreno was enthusiastically ap- 
con ony ge several times recalled at the con- 
clusion of her performance. Tey ee OP 


fou can have no idea of the way in which they 
raped and scrambled through my symphony 
wice over; I was really very uneasy, and would 
Jadly have had it rehearsed again, but so many 
lings had to be tried over that there was no time 
eft. I therefore went to bed with an aching heart, 
ind ina discontented and angry spirit. Next 
ay I resolved not to go to the concert at all, but 
the evening, the weather being fine, I made up 
by mind at last to go, determined that, if it went 
8 badly as at the rehearsal, I would go into the 
rchestra, take the violin out of the hands of M. 
2 Haussaye, the first violin, and lead myself. I 
rayed to God that it might go well, for all is to 
8 greater honor and glory; and eccé, the sym- 
I ony began. Raaff was standing beside me, and 
bst in the middle of the Allegro a passage oc- 
irred which I felt sure must please, and there | 
fasaburst of applause; but,as I knew, at the 
me | wrote it, what effect it was sure to produce 
brought it in once more at the close and 
nen rose shouts of ‘Da capo’! The Andante 
as also liked, but the last Allegro still more so, 
Aving observed that all last, as well as first, Alle- 
ros here begin together, with all the other instru- 
sents, and generally unisono, mine began with 
nly two violins, piano for the first eight meas- 
es, followed instantly by a forte; the audience 
s T expected, called out ‘hush!’ at the soft begin- 
ing, and the instant the forte was heard, began 


with allthese merits, Mme. Carrefio’s per. o1 i 


‘ance wed a conception of Chopin’s wor é : he at 


can only be characterized as immature, amateur 
ish and utterly commonplace. It was not so mue 
that she over-did many effects—for several other 
pianists that have been heard here in this con 
certo have been guilty of still greater exaggers 


dearth of refined musical perception, a lack « f x 
preciation of the true character and quality of the 
composition, ; Os 


The next programme is: Beethoven, overture to | 


“Die Ruinen von Athen ;” —— Aria; Fuchs, sere 


nade for strings No. 3, in E minor; songs with 
pionoforte; Brahms, symphony No. 1, in C minor. | 


Miss Emma Juch will be the singer. 
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Fs 4 ve ashion, and when the atter enters | 1m the course of this niece, Lam very much y The pro € of the third Symphonyvoncert, | =the work itself, however, does not hold a very | 
Ranfeinta tae ste corer ou 
tac 


: gto, WO Clap their hands, The moment the Symphony 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS. qx?" |) Was over, I went off in my joy to the Palais-Royal. 
is sae where I took a good ice, told over my beads, as I 


eliver, and the | afraid that 1 should indulge myself for __ }F ven in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was ; €xalted rank among Mozart’s symphonies, But | 
| into so subordinate a posi. | doing it. Sue perfect: delivery of such in- yes follows: Mozart, even when not at his strongest, ; till | | 
tion that one almost forgets to listen for its | genious and eifeetive combinations is indis- Bi: opin Jjsesstseeseacee see Symphony in D (Parisian) Mozart: and thi Cn an 
accompaninent, and only really considers | putably a triumph of skill and of com. et hopin...............Conce 0. 1, in E minor, Op. 11 ee LS Symphony bears unmistakable 
it ie the piano is sil: nt fora time, and mand, and as such deserves as much ap- 7 PP veeveeeeee ss seees-es. Hungarian Rhapsody, No.2 || marks of his inimitable genius. It was admirably 
this in spite of some fine thought rienuly and | Plause as it got last night. The wooden Eh (Scored by K. me te ’s Marsch | P/@yed. The orchestra did wonders with the Liszt | 
emphatically asserted 1n the score. Mme, , Wind was superatiyely fine. and some of the ee asthe pianist’ Rhapsody, the new flutist covering himself w; 
rreno, who now made her firstappearance first flute’s passages were a revelation in a . : tory in th Moe eae 
n these con erts, needs uo commendation the mastery of that instrument. There _ § Mozart's so-called “Parisian” or “French” sym- | &!0ry in the many elaborate flute-cadenzas. At | 
fo, seron. which yee Aways found a rich fendal, and Me Geek ee tip Fhapesod _ Upbony was written in Paris in June, 1788, to be fe end of the piece he was led forward by Mr. | 
ent an a plastic nature in the. . an r. Gericke brought forwar a 5 an Foti ericke to t j a 
fascinating girl as in the beantiful woman, ! M. Molle, the flutist, to receive his share lle oe tee artuel eee Corpus Cheiett plause the sa me: re r ag ~ ~ 
She has been absent so much of late years {and to gratify the audience with an in- ll / June 18, of the same year. Con- Fe ce called forth. The Huldi- 
fom the.country and when at home has | formal presenfation of the artist who, un- _ (eerning tilis symphony, Mozart wrote home, gungs-Marsch is by no means the greatest of 
mired | gh leg in Gphcerte of a bopular Hike good children—had been heard but not _ (Bix days before the first performance, “I }| Wagner’s marches; it shows neither the brilliancy 
laracver that her performance must have | seen. ' Wook some music with me” fis e. to } nor the fertility of the invention of the march in 
een to many as the introduction of unex- | The last number, which by good. rj hts e ne Gti . eat 4 se %3 | 
ected strength, grace and feeling. Mme, | ought to hove been the*most stirring, made | # cunt Sickingen’s, where he @ned}, as the count ey ebay and falls short of the grandeur of 
Jarreno is essentially a sympathetic and | almost an anti-climax, althon h it was that | (Pong since) asked me to do so. I brought the Kaiser-Marsch. It was composed for militar 
eX d | uf LX, g s that e. ght my , y 
semsitive player, and there were many mo- cogent and full-voiced march. Coming | WPewly composed symphony, with which, on | band, in honor of the coronation of Ludwig IT, of | 


ments when one could easily fancy that she after the tremendous volume, the telling ke isti | piri : Bavaria, in ‘ej | 
was only playing for herself, rant in the brilliancy and the heavy fulness of colee Morpus Christi Day, the Cancert Spiritucl is to aria, In 1864, and the original score is still in 
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Aa nmy lifel never heard anything go so badly. _ pose, and immense fervency of feeling. But, 
» } ou can have no idea of the way in which they | with all these merits, Mme. Carrefio’s perform- 
> yecraped and scrambled through my symphony | ‘ance showed a conception of Chopin’s work that 
she played as if she knew ‘not only | tra, no worthier exponent of the great master’s | : ® wice over; I was really very uneasy, and would | can only be characterized as immature, amateur- 


delight of the music and her own of the rhansedy, this processional piece _ Wpesin. The work pleased them botn exceedingly, | Manuscript. The published version for orchestra 
content at such evocation § of it seemed cool and deliberate, in spite of its nd Tam also well satisfied with it. Whether it | was begun by Wagner, and then turned over to 
by er vo oe oa Eh therefore also | mies of pines. its high-mounting strings jill be popular here, however, I can not tell, and, | Joachim Raff to be completed. So here we have 
Beothoven aud (he composers: deeper cd | strength oni ant Ancrease in, structural G.,2Y the truth, Tcare very little about it. For | the singular phenomenon of a composition by 
broader than Chopin, should lrave beon | not possible to make the eudience enthu- yhom is it to please? I can answer for its pleas- | Wagner, the prince of orchestration, which was 
highly esteemed by difficult London juig- | siastic over it, and I foney that the majority os the few intelligent Frenchmen who may be | scored by another hand. 
its range from Simple p wer to extreme ck | the eager ee eee Hee fon 8 OF It on eat mere numbskulls—why, it would be | Of Mme. Carrefo’s playing of Chopin's E-minor . 
-icacy, and its adequacy in all emergence an number shou'd have chanmod pistes = @° Sreat misfortune if they were dissatistied. I | concerto one might say much, Her technique is | 
have been shown often in music more super- Howarp MALcom TICKNOR. have some hopes, nevertheless, that even the | of the most brilliant—indeed, we have heard no | 
ficial but no less exacting, and the now ousenrsnttardtNeiaeataicntbiiiisinn | peences among them may find something to ad- | one, neither Joseffy nor Miss aus der Ohe, produce 
soored. the | pagar dle 69 ght, | me He ~ THIRD Boston SyMPHONY ConcEeRT.— At the - Pwuire. Besides, I have been careful not to neglect | amore splendid effect with the (not altogether 
Geos ave the pe Ale Aes + iy pha g third symphony concert given in Music Hall on ee premier coup Warchet; and that praiseworthy) Tausig version df the last page of 
dences of | Saturday evening, the orchestra played Mozart's / @euiicient. All the wiseacres here make | this concerto; her strength is up to meeting all de- 
Genuinely High Art. Parisian symphony, op. 88; Liszt's Hungarian |) §@uch afuss on that point! Deuce take me if I mands, snd she has a meridional warmth of mu- 

Besides these qualities, which are imper. March, and Wagner’s: Huldigung’s march. As ” Ran see any difference! Their orchestra begins all | sical nature that many another pianist well might 
sonal and are found in all artists of the | 4 Seneral rule the playing was not ona par with |) at one stroke, just as im other places. It is too envy her. Her playing of the whole concerto was 
first rank, there is in Mine. Carreno’s play- “ort Bern ae get et ae h no ard hese hier | }eeughable!” beautifully clear, facile and brilliant, without any- 
; nti : ‘sconality which. ‘ ‘ "eV s concert, a ICD O ae, rai i . , nA: : , jon: 
og intimation of personality Which aP~! itself were enough Neary “ee Besta eo E i he writes, after the performance: e: thing that smacked of mere ostentation; it 
pealstothe heart and winsit. With firm ‘chestra 3 Opt Be ym} was very nervous during the rehearsal, for | showed earnest Sincerity of artistic pur- 
Strength | and enduring cneiay shel nirinsi excel ne cee position as regards th 

: + ‘ we AL LG —_ 

hel ee onder st Pe htc ee + pnp + Para og Mr. popicke’s, reading of the | 
oses in acquiring virtuosity, and so wart bY 1ony, tor, at the head of an orches- 
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what Chopin meant, | ut: also what he felt. | music could be desired than Mr. Gericke; but| [am ladly have had it rehearsed again, but so many | ish and utterly commonplace. It was not so much 
The allegros showed her command of | the orchestra seemed to treat the work more or! |) jgp!ings had to be tried over that there was no time that she over-did many effects—for several other 


brat of nae stati Rig wolhuc ol ps less indifferently and without an adequate seri-| [7 jpeft. I therefore went to bed with an aching heart, | pianists that have been heard here in this con- || 
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nethod, was manifested. Therefore, while | CUS2°S8 of purpose or unanimity of expression PPenG ina discontented and angry spirit. Next | certo have been guilty of still greater exaggera- 
% 


i0uld simply class her with others’of the | Until the final allegro was reached, when _ thie | #P*y Tresolved not to go to the concert at all, but | tion of style—but tbat one felt throughout a 
‘ bat EP hae I MADCe e. sZt an agner selec- ke at last to go rmine 3.1 | preciati , i 
one gee ty pare ae ee or infused | tions were briliiantly played. In the Hungarian | Pas badly as at the sahoamnal, k:enkacell Aad gens rn soem the true character and quality of the 
N ‘te a sentiment, ' , Agr erts aia. sla, ae 9 , | 
This evening the proverb was reveracd rhapsody the new flutist astonished and de a Srchestra, take the violin out of the hands of M. The next programme is: Beethoven, overture to | 
fter the cal | lighted all who heard him by the artistic per- Waa Hau ' rey ; xe} , 
ey ne Calm fection of his execution, his well-considered tone- [ Pibravag see veotin, and lead myself. 1 | “Die Ruinen von Athen ; —— Aria; Fuchs, sere- 
ee. Sas Brere; shading, and his masterly fioratura. He was | tytn ter renee at it might go well, for all is to | nade for strings No. 3, in E minor; songs witb | 
Sreater honor and glory; and ecce, the Sym- | pionoforte; Brahms, symphony No. 1, in C minor. 
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poured out through Liszt’s second Hun- vociferously applauded and twice recalled at the bon be R: : : 
garian rhapsody, in the extraordinary and | conclusion of the performance. Mme, Carreno . ee nail was standing beside ae? and | Miss Emma Juch will be the aia 


masterly orchestration of K. Muller, and failed to contribute a notably musical perform- p pe'st nthe middie of the Allegro a passage oc- | 


the “Huldigunz’s March” of Wagner. I irs rement of aie ) peUrred which I felt gs : 
don’t mean to be disrespectful, but {can’t | 22Ce Of the first movement of the Chopin con- ei ure must please, and there DLOIST: 


resist saying that Mr.Gericka’s programmes | Certo, but her rendering of the last movement | owas a burst of applause; but, as I knew, at the 

pets make me wink of the clever | Was uae of the eg artistic and thoroughly : 4 aoe ai what effect it was sure to produce, 

carver, Wao Manages to help out good slices enjoyable triumphs of executive skill that bas =e ‘rought it in once more at the close, and RRE 

back body at table while still keeping been witnessed in Boston. She avoided all > @ ™ rose shouts of ‘Da capo’! The Andante SA OA NO. 
e 


ka few tid-bits for his own delectation : ‘tati » tae . : , aa cM “L 
cause every now and then there is affectation in her treatment of a work that has ) We"2s also liked, but the last Allegro still more so, 


something tucked away in one of them | 0 often been (interpreted here in an affected and / petaving observed that all last, as well as first, Alle- 
Which must be meant primarily for hisown | insipid style, and her interpretation was as sin- |) Migros here begin together, with all the other instru- 
pleasure. Itis ab.urdly narrow to harp on | cere and straightforward as it was unmistakably | 9 ents, and generally unisono ine be witt 
one String all the time, and I stand out so adorned by a most winsome and masterly tech- | 7 Sipniy two violins, piano f th que ane. eee 
ie perio arrangements which nique. Mme. Carreno was enthusiastically ap- |) Mires followed inateneee 1 ne first eight meas- |_ 
muEe SEY Neeause D think they shut piauded and several times recalled at the con- [7% ; walled a, Oy 8 forte; the audience, 


8 I expected, called ‘h : 
clusion of her performance. ~- ni Min fete a 
pe MH pee Jemrn of y ‘4 ng, and the instant the forte was heard, began | 
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used is a Steinway. 
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Sr | hearsal of the Friday before hundreds were | 
| turned away. The next programme is: L. 
The Third Symphony Concert | pootnoven, Overture, “Ruins of Athens,” op, — 
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—Reresa Carreno, Soloist. 
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The programme of the thira symphony con- 


cert was: 
Mozart. Symphony (Parisian). 
Allegro assa i~Andante— Allegre. 
Chopin, Concerto for Pianoforte in BE minor, oy. Lt. 
Allegro maestoso. 
Romance, Larzhetto. 
hondo vivace. 
Liszt, Hungarian Rhapsody, No, &. 
Wagner, Buldigung’s Marsch, 

A real Henschel ending! This expression was 
on many lips and it was said with so much sat- 
isfaction that Mr. Gericke would do well to ar- 
range Many another programme where the sym- 
phony is put first or in the middle. Concerning 


the disposition of the ‘‘Parisian’’ symphony by 


the two conductors, of whom we have any 
knowledge, who last played it, Richter in Lon- 
don placed it last, and Gericke first. It seems 
| an oversight that the programme of last Satur: 
_ day could not have been arranged to recognize 
the centennial of the first performance of Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Don Giovanni,’?’ which in musical Eu- 
rope was universally observed. Mozart’s ‘‘Pa- 
risian’’ symphony is pretty enough to the ear, 
and exhibits those characteristics of grace of 
Style and melodial charm from which he is 
never separated; but granting the G minor, 
and the two others which came after, to be 
great, this work, which was written ‘‘on order’ 
to please the senses of the superficial Parisians, 
has only symmetry of form and a good degree 
of natural winsomeness to commend it, albeit 
the finale is vigorous in the Mozartian sense. 
| The symphony was finely played. The Liszt 
rhapsody called out Mr. Gericke’s latent powers 
inthe interpretation of romantic music; that 
they are great and satisfying one needed only 
hear his interpretation of the popular second 
rhapsody. The performance was notable for 
some fine flute playing by M. Mollé, the new 
_ first flautist. The cadenzas for flute were played 
_ With perfect purity of intonation, a fine esti- 
Mate of tone quantities, were so beautifully 
phrased and given with a certain indescribable 
inanner which was so unlike anything that 
has been heard here, that at the close 
of the rhapsody Mr. Gericke insisted that M. 
Mollé should personally acknowledge some of 
the applause which had been Obtained; this he 
did with a Frenchman’s characteristic grace, 
_| The Huldigungs march was excellently played. 
_| Mme. Teresa Carreno’s rendering of the fa- 
_| miliar concerto showed that long stretches of 
_| professional labor, under circumstances which 
'| must tend to encourage a depression of the art- 


” | nature in any player, had not sullied the fair 
>| Sarment of musical truth nor taken from her 


the sentiment of her playing, which were her 


| 
: 
| | 
| Mime. Teresa Carreno at the | 


113, KR. Fuchs, Serenade for Strings in E minor, | 
No. 3; I. Romanze; II. Menuetto; III, Alle- 
gretto grazioso; IV. Finale alla Zingarese. J, 
Brahms, Symphony in C minor, No, 1. Miss 
Emma Juch will sing an aria and songs with 
pianoforte. 
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Symphony Concert, 


: 


The third of the season’s concerts by the 
Boston symphony orchestra, -Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke, conductor, was given at Musie Hall 
last evening, with Mme. Teresa Garreno as_ 
the soloist, anda programme including the 
Symphony, op. 88 (Parisian), W. A. Mozart; 
the concerto for pianotorte in E minor, F. 
Chopin; the “tiungarian Rhapsody No, 2,” 
F. Liszt, and “‘Auldigung’s Marsch,” R. Wag- 
mer. It would be pleasantto look upon this 
programme andits arrangement as an evi- 
«ence of an intention on the part of Mr, 
Gericke to recognize the desires of a large 
mumber of his patrons, its reception by the 


| audience proving beyond all question that the 


 Belections and the order of thelr arrangement - 
met general approval. The short symphony, 


_ Written for the Concerts Spirittlels of Paris 
| by Mozart during his visit to tha city In 1788, 
is full of his best work, and its performance 
| Was a source of rare evjoyment. Mme. Car- 
|Teno’s apperrance as the soloist of the even- 
“ing also made a most notable event, and the 
triumph she won by her performance of the 
Chopin concerio was one of the most 
memorable ever gained by this de- 
lightful artist in this city. Plano- 
forie playing is not always a source 
(Of unqualified pleasure, even by the artists 
who are considered competent to appear at 
these concerts, but Mme. Carreno is one of 
the very few pianists whose presence ts al- 
Ways an attraction to the real music lover. 
Fer playing is that of a genius, rather than 
the too trequent Illustration of the results of 
an extended term of diligent study, and it 
reflects her own personality in the 
most charming Way. Her touch 
4s s0 wip ag free and clear, 
her readings so intelligent and full of senti- 
nient, and her technical attainments go far 
beyond those of the average virtuoso of the 
aay, thatit Isno wonder she holds an andl- 
€nee speil-bound as she did last evening, and 
commands such applause as that which called 
her back to bow her acknowledgments again. 
and again after she had concluded the con- 
certo. The Liszt rhapsoay gave the 
Dew flute player a “fine re 


‘to display bis abilities, 


avain proved himself a most valuable adai- : 
tion to Mr. Gericke’s band, tiie solo passages 
for his instrument. being layed with faultless 


| whilom attributes. Her technique is as irre-) PUrity of tone aud thoroughly artistic ele- 


proachable as ever. She made a charming pic- 


‘SBance. The Wagner march gave a brilliant 
: ‘ending to this most enjoy concert, apd 
ture in a dress bedecked with medals; but it was Aismissed the audience with pleasant mem- 


her playing which brought her three hearty re-| O68 Of the evening’s programme. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


) 


ft. Th . ae bravura atthe close was marvellous. ."s Pt ay was 
ttle standing room left. eprogramme was not o the perfection of poetry. Altogether it was as finea 
| erlous a Character as usual at these concerts, but it 
i + none the less to be enjoyed, notwith-| Chopin performance as Boston has had ha 
a landing. The selections were — well balanoed, | years, and we do not wonder that 
i nd a pleasing variety was obtained. T \e performances the enthusiasm at the end burst all 
| pened with Mozarv’s * Parisian” *ymphony in D. Tre 


ork is not one of the best in en that the composer 


a9 left to the world; but it is fall of life, of the buoy 
tey of youth, and of grace and brilliancy. The finale 
i 


s the most interesting moyement because of ifs unflag. 


ing animation and its fluent and ingen OWS Counter. 


Olbt. It was beautifully — and played; the tempi 


ere perfect, and the ¢olor beydnd iniprovement. 


iss\'s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, arrange. for instru. 
herits, Was Wonderfi ly performed. The fine discipline 


ithe orchestra was shown at its very best, and the re- 
. 


ults Were among the most br iiant and effective that 


ave ever been gchjeyed in Music Hall. The players 

ere 49 One jngtrument which the conductor used at 

3 pleasure, and it was easily obedient to 

1 ven his most capricious desire to produce originality 
} n effect, Jn this work the new flautist was called upon 
ehow,bis skj!l in the dificult bravura passages that 
ell to his lot, and he acquitted himselfin the most tri- 
Amphant manner, proving himself an artist of the high- 
pst merit. Fine tone, fiaultiess execution, masterly 
tyle, perfect intonation,—what more could be wished 
or’ tle received the unusual compliment of two en. 
husiastic calis at the Conclusion of the gcelectian, and 
me fairly earned and rich] deseyved tham. The concert 
| . nded with Wagney's + uldegung’s March,” by no 
nets the bes) of the composers achievements in 





layed Chopin's Concerto in E minor. 
Ve find jt difficult to express the surprise and th 

| yi ocr playing exctied. Her technique was of 
} st f 


Inish and delicac » her phrasing thorough] 
rtistic, and elegant grace” x : - 


jaracterized the effort throughout. It was admirabl 
hopin Playing, perhaps now and then a little over 





cr, Chaste in sentiment and exquisite in poetlé feeling 
wt wen & genuine pleasure to listen to tHe pear liness an 


4 _ Of scaie Playing. We have never betor 
card her in such od 7 


esults of true artistic inspiration, 

m cWarded her, orchestra and cond 
& PPlause. The programme for the next concert 1s: Over- 
mo “Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; Serenade for 


@ tgs in E-minor, Fuchs?’ ' 
uinor, Brah uchs Symphony Wo. 4, in U 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The concert of last night was not one which requires 
Possibly in honor of the hundredth 

















» the place which he always assigns to 
ne greater Symphonies 


It was played to per 


Pyne. lo give adequate ex 


conductor. The interest 
nia y greater when the Chopin Concerto in E 
“4 Men begun, with that charming artiste and enthusi- 
a i nature, Madame Teresa Correno at the 
e ; at she took some liberties with the tempo is 
viable, but she gave fire, dash, and brio, | 





TIGHT BINDING 


The third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
) Music Hall last night attracted the Jargest audience 
f the season thus far. Every seat on the floor was Oc. 
pied, the galleries were filled, and there was but 


ms, Migs imma Jugh isto be the soloist. 


pianists are wont to invest Chopin. 



























was a splendidly won ovation. With such a flutist, 
oboeist and clarinetist, our wood wind has become as 


weak spot has been eliminated, 
Mr. Gericcke was quite unwell last evening, but the 


reading of this work. 

The concert ended with a broad rendering of Wagner’s 
“March of Homage.’’ We do not consider Wagner a 
great succegs in his marches (save in his operas) and the 
‘“‘Huldigung” is one of the weakest, almost as 
weak as the nonsensical ‘‘American Centennial March.” 
Ifa Wagnerlan march must be heard, we prefer the 
greater ‘‘Kaisers-Marsch,”’ with its lofty introduction of 
“A Strong Castle is our Lord,” but we can manage to 
worry along without any Wagnerian marches whatever. 
Next week comes the great C Mino: Symphony by 
Brabms. 


The first really society rally, as it were, for the 
coming season, was brought togeth i 





very cordial wel- 
come as he stepped into his old pace, baton in hand 


and a bright smile on his eminently handsome face. 
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_ He is very popular here, socially as well as_profes- | 


sionally. Itis eminently the thing to attend, and 


strong as any part of the excellent orchestra, and the one 


instead of the sentimentality with which many. 


It was a realization of Schumann’s epigram of Chopin 
~**Capnons buried in Flowers.” The contrasts of power 
and delicacy made by Mme. Warreno were very telling. 
The crisp staccati of the finale were taken firmly and the | 


bounds and that the pianist was recalled again and again. 
The orchestra kept tairly well with the soloist, consider- 
ing the boldness and freedom of the rubato which she 
used, and which only heightened the effect of her work. 
Another success followed in asuperb performance ot 
theLiszt Rhapsody No. 2, according to programme, but 
No. 12, according to the numbering received in America 
In this work Mr. Gerricke brought out all thejcaprice and 
contrast with whichthe best pianist could invest it, a 
thing which one would deem almost impossible 
with a large orchestra. The new first flutist did some mag- 
nificent work in this number, and we were glad 
to see Mr. Gericke acknowledge it by allowing him to bow 
to the thundering plaudits of the immense audience. It 


most captious criticconid not have discovered it in his | 


money in many cases is seemingly no object when | 


thirty-five dollar premiums and more were paid for 
tickets this season. For the strictly musical such 
ahigh order of music ig enough  induce- 
ment for attendance, and for the fashionable as we} 
itis a delightful meeting place where, once a week, 
one is sure of seeing “everybody you know,” and 
of finding them without any trouble, forthe seats 
are invariably for the season. Last Saturday night | 


| one saw the old familiar faces in their regular 


places, many of them but just come to town. Mrs. 
John L. Gardner, who is an enthusiastic lover of 
music and no mean performer herself, Mrs. E. D. 
Boit, ir., and family, Mr. R. M. Cushing, Mrs. E. E. 
Pratt, her sister, Mrs. Bell] (born Choate); the Hig- 
ginsons, Lowells, Hemenways, Apthorpes, Curtises, 
Lawrences, Peabodys, Mrs. Ole Bull, the Longfel- 
lows, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. John Elliot 
(Maud Howe) and hosts of other society folk. ‘The 
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‘rehearsals Friday afternoons are the delight of the | re nannmansssiteRI: Meee ee eee ee eae 
fashionable young people specially, and in the crowd = rE TS TEN ER. | sotntorms ot emotion, ‘The samo casstesiion 
, ad | ; | 


which surges into the hall in a continuous stream  J¥ewns sbi he instinctive! 
~ og y, not logically, extends to all art, 
for half an hour one sees the best diessed, the dain The Listener served with a kind of melan- and may instance, as upon the side of Mozart, 


d prettiest girls and young women of 

oo a vey - boast. At hand 3 thinks the er ct ts cnahahabid tate ‘oe ry bin Whittier, Longfellow and Keats in poetry, Scott. 
small army of young men who line the sides of the. articles for ene or two Boston newspa rs i in romance, and Ruysdale, Claude Lorraine, Corot 
hall between the doors standing up most patiently agined. that the "Patia ‘semuh P pyr ave im- | or Bouguereau in art; and as upon the side of. 
throughout the concert. a Reni ba ie oy 0 A * master | Wagner and Rubinstein, Shelley and Whitman in | 
L ou y programme of last week’s | poetry, Tolstoy in romance, and Munkacsy, Doré, 
symphony concert as in some sort a recognition of Vereschagin or Vedder in art. Now and then 

| the centenary lately celebrated in several leading | there is a great-genius, who, comprehending the 
cities of Europe. This supposition indicates a } fy) difference between the two sets of impres- | 

rare degree of perplexity. It was the hundredth sions, is capable of representing both with equal 


anniversary of the production of “Don J uan”’ that’ force, just as Shakspeare, Milton, Hugo, Beetho- 


was the cause of the festivities, and naturally a | 
part of the celebration in each city was a perform. | ven, and others still, have done. But the emotions 


Still group themselves and stand apart. 


ance of “Don Juan.” On this side of the ocean 1 thi 
| | All this as the idle conceit, gentle r 
there was no attempt to observe the octasion with | mind, and not as the laying yy Pose rnlacae 


any sort of public solemnity. Still more incon- | x ) 
| gruous than the supposition that the perform- Never accuse the Listener of thatt 

_ance of .the Parisian Symphony could be a | OO ee RD * 
| Tecognition of the centenary of “Don Juan*|. THE CONCERTS NOT F OR SUCH 
| is the association in the mind of a New PEOPLE. 

York newspaper man, who writes, “The Mo- : 

| zart Centennial will have its celebration on this 


Perma MCE 
'sideof the Atlantic by the performance of the To the Editor ofthe Transcrint : 
Sine pl: When a music 
Requiem’ at the. rst concert of the New York } lover is compelled to forego one of our Symphony 
Oratorio Society.” A mass for the dead to cele- | concerts, there is something compensatory in giv- 
brate the hundredth year of the life of a comic ing to another the pleasure of which he is deprived. 
opera! Still another New York newspaper man May I ask that, in such cases, discrimination be 
indulges in Some reminiscences of other people’s used in the disposal of the tickets? 
memories of the early performances of “Don A week ago, my evening was spoiled by the con- 
Juan, and, referring to Michael Kelly’s account versation of two people whose friends had sent 
_ Of Mozart’s appearance at the last rehearsal of the | them to Music Hallto enjoy the music. I waited 
opera, quotes him (Kelly) as speaking of Berucca, patiently for their own sense of courtesy to remind 
who was the Figaro.” These are small blunders, | them of the discomfort they were inflicting upon 
but they are large enough to indicate the possible those about them. After some minutes I could 
neglect of Mozart by connoisseurs for the more | not conceal my annoyance, and the fact but af- 
absorbent and compelling Wagner. And, come to | forded them additional amusement. . | 
think of tt, a New York writer—also a news- Last night, I recognized with pleasure that my 
paper man—told the world, some time ago, that | tormentors of the previous evening were not 
Mozart was “no good.” | present. I settled down to an enjoyment, which, 
Perhaps there may be a certain amount of inter- | t? be complete, must be undisturbed:. In an hour 
est to musical people, by the way, in an account || *he persecution hegan from another quarter. 
of the varying emotions which the diverse | In each case the parties have been the chance 
male of Mozart and Mendelssohn on the one | ones aaa ry Seren Oe Soar ee 
and, and of Rubinstein and Wagner on the other, || Presumably unable to use. f 
may make upon one who knows nothin of music, || There is no redress for the sufferers from such 
but is sensitive to its impressions. The Listener, || Offenders, and it seems to me that we are all justi 
inteceiving all sorts of impressions tending to |) fied in asking from our fellows the protection 


Awake esthetic emotions, is conscious of a divi- || Which I claim, O.. G. 


sion of them i rms. Th i i it hale Bi) 
Class of festhena ie teed “to him by the .__ The Boston Symphony Orehaatin ; ds an 
‘Position and it is questionable if such cireum 
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likeness of the emotions to those caused by the | f Yo ane 
a of lovely fields, valleys, groves, meadows, | 9% B&ve attended its organization and co 
Sioping uplands or sand beaches, in sunlight | : | Rides 
either bright or softened st other class of emo- | *!8 country. Founded originally by B ag ab 
tions is represented by the forest, the mountains, ginson, @ wealthy banker of Boston, with a ' 
“ie open sea, by shadow and storms. Insensibly | S!¥ing his native city a permanent orchestn 
all his esthetic emotions classify themselves | ‘8truction and Epes yor heaven 
according to these ideals; and he has never , clined public, this band of mt merase yetad | 
_ questioned or considered which sort was the | in membership aod ‘ ig et Ay vid 
more to be desired. It is enough that they come, | ability of its players until te a ee 
and as a part of the delight of life. In music he | Selle. Financial considerations have bag 


iy Mie, ral % A 


‘Six successive seasons have eyer 
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could not help classing Mozart upon the side of | “~ 
_ the hills and valleys, with sunlight and beauty, in | “ss 
peace and delight; nor could he help classing | © 8¢ wot 
Rubinstein, Wagner and the rest of the self-con- | #2¢ Pat rag 
scious, subjective modern school, with the forest | #* entice 
and the mountains—the beauty of grandeur. | 
Which is the more delightful? It has not occurred gree 





to him to ask; man was made, it seems to him, for 


rehearsals Friday afternoons are the delight of the 
t TH £ i - IS TENER . beth forms ef emotion. The same classification 


fashionable young people specially, and in the crowd | 
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which surges into the hall in a continuous stream Varn wiry he instinctively, not loci | | 
for half an hour one sees the best diessed, the daint- The Listener has observed with a kind of melan- | ang may Seladinas na does” ae ce i ae 7 


; and prettiest girls and young women of | ; , 
Sunn teston ie boast. At least so thinks the | | <satweartis emmaahie the ten Whittier, Longfellow and Keats in poetry, Scott 
small army of young men who line the sides of the | articles for ene or two Boston newspapers have i be Romance, and Ruysdale, Claude Lorraine, Corot 
hall between the doors standing up most patiently ‘ agined that the Paris symphon ay thi ©im- | or Bouguereau in art; and as upon the side of 
throughout the concert. | ‘ Pree i ceestree oe oh y : ener Wagner and Rubinstein, Shelley and Whitman in 

y. Cune Ne way ~ programme of last week’s | poetry, Tolstoi in romance, and Munkacsy, Doré 

symphony concert as in some sort a recognition of Vereschagin or Vedder in art. Now and then 

the centenary lately celebrated in several leading | there is a great genius, who com rehendin eee 

cities of Europe. This supposition indicates a full difference between the two a of rs. 

rare degree of perplexity. It was the hundredth sions, is capable of representing both with equal 

anniversary of the production of “Don Juan” that | force. just as Shakspeare, Milton, Hugo, Beetho- 
was the cause of the festivities, and naturally a | ven, and others stil] hawe done But the denhliies 

part of hy Pedra in bay sean was a perform- ? <+j)) group heenasiues pion lat anene 8 

ance of “Don Juan.” On this side of the ocean +e 

there was no attempt to observe the ocrasion with ioe: po bye aaee Deg se or mmrcapeiti = : 
, any sort of public solemnity. Still more incon- | Wieae accuse the Listener bo that! — 

gruous than the supposition that the perform- | ~ : ; 

ance of the Parisian symphony could be a _———— 

recognition of the centenary of “Don Juan” THE CONCERTS NOT FOR SUCH 

is the association in the mind of a New PEOPLE. 

York newspaper man, who writes, “The Mo- | 

zart Centennial will have its celebration on this ee 


side of the Atlantic by the performance of the To the Editor of the Transcript: When a music 
| ‘Requiem’ at the first concert of the New York | lover is compelled to forego one of our symphony 
_ Oratorio Society.” A mass for the dead to cele- | concerts, there is something compensatory in giv- 
_ brate the hundredth year of the life of a Comic | ing to another the pleasure of which he is deprived. 
opera! Still another New York newspaper man | May I ask that, in such cases, discrimination be 
_ indulges in some reminiscences of other people’s | used in the disposal of the tickets? 
memories of the early performances of *Don A week ago, my evening was spoiled by the con- 
J nan,” and, referring to Michael Kelly’s account versation of two people whose friends had sent 
ol Mozart’s appearance at the last rehearsal of the them to Music Hall to enjoy the music. I waited 
opera, quotes him (Kelly) as speaking of Berucca, patiently for their own sense of courtesy to remind 
“who was the Figaro.” These are small blunders, | them of the discomfort they were inflicting upon 
but they are large enough to indicate the possible | those about them. After some minutes I could 
neglect af Mozart by connoisseurs for the more not conceal my annoyance, and the fact but af- 
absorbent and compelling Wagner. And, come to forded them additional amusement. x 
think of it, a New York writer—also a news- Last night, I recognized with pleasure that my 
paper man—told the world, some time ago, that tormentors of the previous evening were not 
Mozart was “no good.” present. I settled down to an enjoyment, which, 
Perhaps there may be a certain amount of inter- 4 t0 be complete, must be undisturbed. In an hour 
est to musical people, by the way, in an account | *®e persecution hegan from another quarter. 
of the varying emotions which the diverse | Imeach case the parties have been the chance 
inusic of Mozart and Mendelssohn on the one | recipient of season tickets, which the holders were 
hand, and of Rubinstein and Wagner onthe other, | Presumably unable to use. 
may ake upon one who knows nothing of music, | There is no redress for the sufferers from such 
but is sensitive to its impressions. The Listener, | Offenders, and it seems to me that we are all justi 
in receiving all sorts of impressions tending to | fied in asking from our fellows the protection 


awake esthetic emotions, is conscious of a divi- | Which I claim. O. @. 
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likeness of the emotions to those caused by the porags. at ay By 
beauty of lovely fie] : : dows, | 2% have attended its organization and conduct for 
J y Helds, valleys, groves, meadows six successive seasons have ever been rer ted in 
tions is represented by the forest, the mountains, ie 
the open sea. b ; giving his native city a permanent orchestra OF | 
Pp y shadow and storms. Insensibly instruction and entertaiament of the musically | 
questioned or considered which sort was the ee 
more to be desired. It is enough that they come, | ®Pility of its players until it stands to-day umexs 
could not help classing Mozart upon the side of : BK 
the hills and valleys, with sunlight and beauty, in | #0, 4ad Its present standing reflects Ligh credit 
the generosity and art loving devotion of its fc 
_ Scious, subjective modern school, with the forest a 
and the mountains—the beauty of grandeur. pr nse, the Court Opera at Vienns aad Matee sane 
Wh of seventy-five players proves his ability 
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Third Boston Symphony Concert. 


Boston, October 31. 


HIS third concert has been the success of the season. First 

and foremost we must chronicle Mrs, Carrefio’s brilliant success in 

the Chopin E minor concerto, She took the crowded house by storm with 

the fire of her delivery and the poetry of her conception. The press and 

the artists are in raptures over her success. She has what an artist needs 

in a large degree to play Chopin—a warm heart and plenty of good, healthy 

blood, and she infused it into her playing last night, Because Carrefio is 

always popular,and will not bore the public with music two centuries old,some 

old fogies thought she could not play quite as well as she has so startlingly 
demonstrated. 

In the *‘ Romanze’’ I agree with the Boston critic whosaid that she seemed 
to feel all Chopin felt and to be communing with herself in secret rather than 
playing in public. The only fault found with her rendition was that it wasa 
little too ~udazo, and I noticed that the conductor had to have several extra 
senses in some places, She gave the Tausig octave version of the two last 
pages of the finale with an electric verve that made the audience applaud like 
bewitched people. The little ‘‘ Parisian’’ symphony of Mozart, with which 
the concert opened, was pretty and well played, but it did not impress the 
audience as being more than a preliminary tune-up to the business proper of 
the evening. 

The orchestra played it inthe ‘‘ rolling off a log”’ style, and, compared 
with the subsequent numbers, it did seem child’s play, innocent, pretty and 
sweet. This opus was composed for Le Gros, of the Paris ** Concerts 

| Spirituels,” and played there Corpus Christi Day,1778. Itis, of course, 
light, clear, logical and to the pont, as well as short, and, we are told, 
pleased the Parisians much, The andante is very sweet ; one little, faltering 
cadence particularly lingers in the ear, He wrote two andantes, as the first 
was not satisfactory, but eventually rearranged the first, which was played 
last night. The symphony is No. g, Litolff Edition, or opus 88. I could, 
however, see no opus number to it on any music 1 could find. The other 
two numbers on the program were Liszt's Twelfth Rhapsody, called second 
on the program, and also by some of the critics (strange to say). 

Franz Liszt made Boston Music Hall shake with his music, and the au- 
dience fairly went wild with applauding. Muller’s arrangement is very bril- 
liant, interpolating a large amount of cadenza work for | flute, and Mr. Molle, 

the new flute player, was vociferously received when Gericke brought him 
out. I never heard a Liszt rhapsody played so well in any place in Europe, 

The closing number was Wagner’s Huldigung’s March, and, oh, how many 

in that audience did fairly dive in and swim in the majestic sweep of the 

grand harmonies of the ‘* Meister der Gegenwart!’ The audience were em- 
phatic in their approval of a modern or eclectic program, 

The critics, some of them, suggest to Gericke the policy of noticing the 
hint conveyed by the demonstration last night by the select music-lovers of 
the Hub, but as Gericke planned the program, and will doubtless give more 
of the same kind, I say give the man a little air and not too much advice, for 

he is doing nobly, Next week we have Fuchs’s ‘* Serenade,’ for strings, E 
_minor, No. 3, and Brahms’s symphony, C major, No, 1, Beethoven’s 

‘‘ Ruins of Athens’’ overture and an aria from same and songs by Emma 

Juch. A word about Carl Faelten’s first recital. That excellent and re- 

poseful artist was greeted by a warm audience, although small, I had 

not the pleasure of being present myself, but some of my friends who were 
present were full of his praise. 

In Schumann and Beethoven he excels ever.. He is a correct philologian 
asa performer. These are the impressions of some of those who heard him. 
His piece de résistance was undoubtedly the ** Etudes Symphoniques.”’ 

Louis Elson, who is immensely popular among the ladies of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, gives most interesting lectures and each week a synopsis 
of the important works to be given at the Symphony concerts, This isa 
rare advantage to the students. 

Many are sighing and wishing that they could be with you to hear ** Tris- 


tan und Isolde ’’ at the Metropolitan. Aw revoir. 
W. WauGu LAUDER: 


feminine rather 


a ee a rag ayo ati (2 eS een "5 ‘and flow which her facile. touch gave ke 
SONCENT: ~~ the senstious melodies of the ogre ane ide 
Last evening came the third of the Svm. not help catching - instant nt 
phony concerts. In conisiderdbte badinoen: rat ange. quote her audience, and de- 
was the audience at the rehearsal Friday servedly, too. Of the three movements, 
afternoon which packed Music hall. Ten _ though each had its own character, it would 
‘minutes before the performance began, no °°, 874 t make choice as to relative excel- 
seats were unoccupied, and admittance with- lenos of conception and Interpretation. Pos.’ 
| outa seat was refused. Out of town people, | sibly from fatigue or perhaps because it was 
music students and others undoubtedly find OF ee cual! matter anyway, after such an. 
it more convenient to attend the afternoon sae ve Pianist and Mr. Gericke failed to 
-Tehearsals,and several old patrons of the Sat- Al terete the final chord of the rondo, 
-urday evening concerts were noticed weds All through the Concerto the orchestra lent 
Friday afternoon’s audience. These rehear. most intelligent support, 
'sals, comparing the attendance and sale of o.°/S% Yet always 
oe orem gi of last year, have still | 
urther increase eir po , 
— concerts, et ae 
he programme was as follows:— | of the Concerto 
W. A. Mozart..<i... Gum . _ is quite simple, built on the orth : 
F, Chopin.Concerto tor. Pianofatesha phy of Mozart and Beethoven, with intone 
R Wagner... eri Hbapsody o.2, modern instrumental coloring. Two short 
Soloist, Mme. ‘Teresa Carene* @2"8ch movements, a slow and a quick movement, 
Noexception can be taken to such a pro- precede the solo score of the Concerto. In 
gramme as was listened to Friday afternoon, ‘2° “'st part of the introduction, the horns 
éven by an ultra-American. ‘If that of the ae wind, in one of their Prominences were 
previous week had in it numbers productive slightly out of tune, but recovered themselves 
of grander effects, this of Friday sfterunnn in the later appearances of the same motive, 
compensated for such lack, if the thought The Hungarian Rhapsody wasa most fit- | 
of a lack can for a moment be entertained, ‘ing companion piece to the Concerto, carry- 


by an individuality of ton ing still f | 
e-coloring al B urther, and in other directi 
own. Its interpretation by Mr. fs whee sensuous tone-color of the modern orchieateie 


and his band left little to b _ 88 scored b 
8 y K. Muller. I 

ty iy gain was shown this. oun ia harp are most prominent, both, dalteeenean | 
Tho ame Bry rae ‘sea of action. aah one flute player covered himself. 
Played. It ig sites ae was faultlessly ,.. with in a long solo with cadenza. Bet. 
overture of last w — Ma raracter to the nev on core B08, Gute Playing has 
a larger treatme . » With the blending of it n heardin soston. The fiutist’s 
symphonic, yet apes fl eperacteristically Sis Ser nt wriple Fee se Shondchy- liquid and 
Mozart had to adapt a Ore 80, because... « ofes particularly resonant and free 

apt himself to the brilliant, “70M, fuzziness.” Mr. Maller has caught 


r | ; 
ckle, Parisian audience, for which he com- Liszt's spirit in making the flute and harp 


aring its name, the favorite instruments for 

a was Mine: "Tereea : ~ oo ae mesa he ‘cxpreegian 

nname and m closing march is in the ch 

Perhaps blood told in Style of Wagner,heavy in its use of the bea? 

the Chopin Concerto, | °2°r#lly pleasing, though not especially in-. 
sym-| “resting. The trumpeter in one of the prom- 

of! reg of wt Sones quartette was not al- 
wished : _ Ways so sure of his tones, yet his su 5 
ouch hag that the artist’s ®°rved him in good stead. The march ne 
g rather than strong, P¥iliiant end to a brilliant programme, light- 

Neigh little een, than masculine, would ©! 12 character than either of its predecessors, 
of a delicac op my her, for the expression . Such conformability on the part of Mr. Ger- 
ypleal of Ohn Arronge: almost feminine is 1¢Ke to the demands of Boston audiences will: 
mood was not Opin’s music. Yet Chopin’s S0°D\disarm criticism as to narrowness or 
always light and soft, Fro. Partiality in his selection of programmes, 
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THE THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. © 

If Mr. Gericke was positively restricted in his 
choice last Saturday evening to the four works 
that appeared on the programme, he placed them 
in the best possible order; it was clearly impossi- 
ble to play a work so thinly orchestrated as the 
Mozart symphony after the works of Liszt and 
Wagner, and they in turn must necessarily follow 
Chopin’s E minor concerto. There .was a very 
clear progress from the simple to the complicated, 
from the easy to the difficult, in the evening’s 
music; therefore the only fault that we can find 
with the programme isin the choice of the works 
themselves, It may have beenin some sort as a | 
recognition of the hundredth anniversary of the | 
first performance of ‘‘Don Giovanni” that a work 
of Mozart found its way on to the programme, 
but surely the choice of the “Parisian” 
symphony for such a purpose was no more felici- 
tous than the pieces chosen last year in commemo- 
ration of Weber. The symphony under considera- 
tion consists only of three movements; the Style 
of composition is simple almost to emptiness; the 
orchestration is thin and antiquated. Mozart 
seems tohave studiously avoided giving way to! 
any of those deep, inspired musical thoughts that 
have made so much of his music immortal, and 
not even his genius could make a work interesting 
which so carefully avoided any but the most su- * 
perficial mode of musical expression. The pro- 
sTamme which we are discussing is the following: 


| Symphony, op. 88. (Parisian)...........Mozart f 


Allegro assal.—Andante.—Allegro. 
(Composed in Paris, June, 1778.) 


, Concerto for pianoforte in E minor, op. 11.Chopin 


Allegro maestoso.—Romance, larghetto.— 
Rondo vivace. 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2......... 
Huldigung’s Marsch 


[ 


“|-sists her prepossessing appearance and graceful: 


bearing at once establish a bond of sympathy be- 
tween her and her audience; and this connection 


‘does not end here, for Mme. Carreno displays in 


her playing many of those arts which readily 
captivate the multitude, and which have made 
of her first and foremost a popular pianist, 
It is also true that the style which pleases 
the public fancy the most is not always 
the best adapted to interpret lofty musi- 
cal thoughts; itis rather designed to color the 
rendering of light and popular music, and it is as 


have come as near as possible to &. general esti- 
mate of the way in which the concerto of Chopin 
was played; that such a performance as that of 
Mme, Carreno last Saturday evening should 
have catled forth almost an ovation from the pub- 
lic, bears abundant testimony to the lack of dis- 
crimination of which we have spoken before. To 
enter more into detail, the merits ot the perform- 


ance were those which may be supposed to re- 
| Sult from abundant confidence, from agility of the 


fingers and wrists, from a brilliant but unfinished 
style of playing. The blemishes in the perform- 
ance were due to a failure to fathom the poetical 
meaning of the music, to an exaggeration in the 
expression of sentiment, to a treatment of the in- 


- Strument which frequently degenerated into 


harshness, toa tendency to hurry that developed 
in the last movement into a veritable stampede, 
No human being could have taken the more elab- 
orate portions of the final rondo at such speed 
and expect to get in all the notes; it pleased the 
public, but it disfigured the music. The second 
movement of the concerto was the best, and there 


the pianist seemed more carried away with the 


spirit of the music than desirous of vehemently 
asserting her conception of certain passages, 

The one great objection to such pieces as the 
orchestral arrangement of the Liszt rhapsody is 
that they spoil the piece for performance on the 
piano. What pianistcan hope to make an effect 
with such a piece after it has once been Played by 
an orchestra, enriched with all the wealth of con- 


| trast and coloring which such skilful orchestration 


linical power 

the complete control 

which their conductor has over them. The sym- 

phony pleased the audience well, and they were 
not slow to testify their approbation. 

The numbers of listeners standing along the 
walls on the floor showed that Mme. Carreno’s 
appearance as soloist had drawn many to the 
hall who are not to be counted among the regu- 
lar subscribers. This may serve in some measure 
to account for the lack of discrimination with 
Which the music of the evening was received; 
good, indifferent and even worse playing was. 
greeted with applause, some of which was very 
enthusiastic, It is fair to suppose that a number | 
of people had come to the hall prepared to be| 
more than pleased with the soloist, and there were | 
still more who, in spite of previous prejudice or| 
indifference, showed the warmest approbation of. 
Mwe. Carreno’s style of playing. ‘This lady bas 
indeed acharm of manner which it is hard to re-| 


as that of Miiller gives it, and to which the ever- | 


varying lights and shades of this Hungarian 
music so admirably adapt themselves? In the 
rhapsody, Mr. Gericke and his orchestra were 
thoroughly at home, and they gave a reading of 
this work which could hardly be improved upon, 
The result was enthusiastic applause, such as is 
rarely vouchsafed to an orchestral performance. 
Much of the difficult cadenza work devolved on 
the flutist. whom Mr. Gericke gracefully brought 


forward at the conclusion of the piece to receive 
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| 
an interpreter of such music that Mme. Carreno 
is generally known. When we have said this we 


ey 


a 


| ; 
| 


} 
| 


his share of the applause. This he did receive, | 


and more, for while his excellent playing cer- 
tainly helped in the general effect, Mr. Gericke 
deserves entire credit for excellent ensemble play- 
ing in a work where it is more than usually diffi- 
cult. 

Wagner’s “Huldigung’s Marsch” shows more 
contra puntal ability and more skillin instruimen- 
tation than it does strong or characteristic ideas; 
it is brilliant and showy, but wanting in the deep 
musical tervor of his best conipositions. Such as it 


was, it made a fitting conclusion toa concert of 


unequal merit and interest, but incontestably 
popular. 
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PROGRAMME. 


THE 


V. BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. (Ruins of Athens). op. 113. 


AFTER 


M. HAUPTMANN. ARIA. (Faust. ) 


° 


ik. FUCHS, SERENADE for STRINGS, in E minor, No. 3. 
¥ Romanze., 
il, Menuetto. 
Il. Allegretto grazioso. 
IV. Finale alla Zingarese. 


(First time. ) 
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LVING 


W. A. MOZART. ARIAS. a) Barri Barry. 
6) VEDRAI CARINO. 


LE 


ROB, SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 2, in © major. 
Sostenuto assai ; Allegro ma non troppo.— 
Scherzo Allegro vivace.— Adagio.— Allegro molto vivace, 


SOLOIST: 


MISS EMMA JUCH. 
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‘matters of art as in matters . PPT taate i her choice of music; the aria from 
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| |amounts almost to a novelty, and the |. i 
pay their devotion to a stick or a stone, is as fans ee | } 
foreign to the nature of true art as it is repugnant arias by Mozart, though familiar to’ all i | 
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Pape | ig are not frequently attempted. One word 
to the ideas of our American civilization. In this A. pele Beni “Faust”; with all its sim- 


plicity, it is really beautiful music; while it does 
not rise to greatness, it challenges our admiration. | 
for its sterling musical aualities, for its clear and | 
faultless form and harmony, for its tasteful and_ | 
| effective orchestration. Miss Juch sang it with | | 
pathos and musical feeling, and with just effect, |. 
excepting always those points on which we haye- 
already touched. She was no less successful in 
moving her audience than she had been in her. 
choice of music, and the merits of her singing 
were rewarded by generous applause. While we 
are on the subject, let us mention the.two Mozart 
songs, whose difficulties Miss Juch overcame with 
ease and brilliancy. 

Serenade for strings by R. Fuchs was the 
novelty of the evening; this composer seems 
to delight in this special form of music, and he 
really succeeds very well in keeping the interest 
awake by means of the strings alone, without the 
great variety which the other instruments lend to 
the tone-coloring. The merits of this particular | | 
serenade are unequaily divided; the first and last 4 j 
numbers are musically the least praiseworthy, j 
though the finale stirs us by its fire and the vigor Mite 
of its rhythm; the menuet and the allegretto are | ; Nie: 






country we claim the right to think for ourselves, 
not only in politics and religion, but in art as 
well, and we will not take our opinions ready- 
made from any one man, be he ever so 
great and learned. In music there are 
some great names, and. that of Beet- 
hoven is indeed a name to conjure with; 
but beyond this fact there seems ho reason why 
the overture to the ‘Ruins of Athens” should be 
brought to our notice; there are scores of over- 
tures by men of immeasurably smaller capacity 
than Beethoven, which are more interesting. Its 
| merits are rather negative than positive, and itis 
much easier to say what it is not than what it is; 
but it is very much to be doubted whether we 
should ever hear the overture if it had been 
written by another than Beethoven, As it is with 
aname, 80 itis with a form; it may indeed be very 
convenient to have a schedule with infinitely small 
variations for every programme, like a railroad 
guide, or a table of logarithms, but it is not artis- 
tic, and the fourth year it begins to get monoto- 
hous; the programme for the last concert let in a 
ray of light on the otherwise gloomy prospect, 
and we had begun to hope; but the clouds and 
mists have set in again more thickly than ever. 
We claim the right to have an opinion of our own 
on this subject, no matter how strongly it may be 
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really the gems of the serenade, and the latter de-— 
serves more than passing mention. It is really in 


ee eee 















a | |; | 
. r . - a 4 - aw . 1% ; 
pointed out that we should take our opinions # march form, though it keeps nearly portiey s - i | 
ready-made from elsewhere, or from, somebody f the graceful character ser a by one AH . 
else; and we claim this right not only for our- ff poser. ‘The themes are fresh, pleasing = and’) | Se 






selves, but for every listener at the concerts; this 
is & prerogative which few will be desirous of re- 
linquishing, and until then we shall continue to 
“Xpress our opinion on this subject, though this, 
too, May seem monotonous. 

This is the programme which has furnished the 
4 text for these remarks, and that for the next con- 
% Mi cert is similar to it: 

4 Overture (Ruins of Athens), op. 113... Beethoven 


Aria \ Faust). . 3:¢ 650 Oa 16146 4 © os *e @ ees - Hauptmann 
Serenade for Strings, in EB minor, No. 3....Fuchs 


catchy and are developed with unusual skill; the 
constantly moving bass gives change and variety 
to the harmony, and together with the pleasing 
contrapuntal treatment makes a very effective 
piece of its kind. The menuet is also cleverly 
written, and comes as near being original as it 
seems possible in these days of menuets ana | 
| gavottes of every kind and quality. The playing 
of the strings was almost uniformly good during | 
' the serenade; the first violins alone might haye | 
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as 7 been more clear and certain in their intonation on | | Hh: 
Lah I. Romanze. + aor { t 
fa vomanz Th. Menuetto. Ill, Allegretto ' the high notes of the romanze. 1 it 
ee &razioso. LV. Finale alla Zingarese. : 43 f t] hat \ 

% (First time.) The symphony, a repetition of the one that was ( 
, Arias. a. Batti Batti. b. Vedrai Carino. .Mozart 1 played at the second concert, was very well played; | | 
Es yinphony No. 2,in C major......... Schumann if anything, a shade better than the first time; one |. : 
ve OUS 47 Heenie Yeu ‘ ' ; “ ma 
4 ‘Behn aes Allegro ma mp wind scot _ error of the first performance was, unfortunately, | | 
Ae mCherzo ailegro vivace.—Adagio,—A llegro oo Piper Paar Ww mal | 
Be. molto vivace. not eliminated last Saturday evening. emeéap || 
: % Soloist, Miss Emma Juch. the false intonation of the brass at the very be- | | 
eA | There is very little to Say about the way in ginning of the introduction, and in certain other 
© | Which the overture was played; it was not bad, }t parts ot this movenient. This defect was notice- | 
* and at the same time it had no qualities to com- ably perceptible last Saturday. Though we could | 
ye ' mend it especially to admiration. 


have wished to hear the Brahms symphony, it was 
Miss Emma Juch, the soloist, now claims our | no hardship to listen to Schumann’s inspired work | 
notice. she has become so familiar a figure | fora second time. | 
at our best concerts and operas that itis needless |, The programme for next Saturday isthe fol- | | 
to dwell on the charm of her manner and appear- lowing: 


ance, Which is also reflected in some tones of her | Overture (In the Highlands),.....ceeses » Gade | | 
Voice, Unfortunately, notin all the tones; Miss Concerto for violin... ....ccccceseeces ‘se | 
Juch’s singing has long been something of a puz-| Nuptiale...........- ceeccseeaceees yi 


. Tirst time.) 
| ale to us, but we think we can find the solution; Symphony in A inate No. G........Rubinstein | 
the forced, unnatural and sometimes hursh tones. 1 
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Moderato con moto.—Moderato assai.—Al- | | Wi 
which we hear in her singing are the result of her legro viveCe eres assal, 
method, and not a defect of her voice. N aturally are Se) 





Soloist, Mr. C. M. Loeffler. 
she has a sweet, pure, round, fulland fairly strong | ) ah RICHARD HEARD. 
Voice, and when we perceive these natural tones rahe 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the fourth symphony con- 
, cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
i ing, was: 
| Beethoven: Overture to ‘Die Ruinen von Athen,” 


op. 113. 
| Hauptmann; 


m oe 
: Serenade for strings No. 3, in E minor. 
:_ Airs from ‘‘Don Giovanni,” “ Vetvai, carine”’ 
i and “ Batti, batti, bel Magetto.’’ 
; Schamapn: Symphony No. 2, in C. 


Miss Emma Juch was the singer. 

If anything could excuse beginning a symphony 
concert with Beethoven’s overture to Kotzebue’s 
spectacular afterpiece, written for the opening of 
the new theatre in Pesth, in 1812, it woule be the 
sprightly prettiness of the music. Still, it does 
seem as if this half-grown little overture were 
hardly up to filling so dignified a position; it puts 
one into a mood for seeing the curtain rise upon a 
fairy piece, not for listening toa symphony pro- 
gramme, Fuchs’s Serenade, too, is rather a light 
weight to take up so much time as it 
does. The lines from “Henry IV.’ quoted 
by Mr. Clapp in his last Lowell lecture, apply to 
it very well, and, long before it was over, we felt 
that we 

* * * “surfeited with honey, and began 

To loathe the taste of Sweetness, whereof a little 

More than a little is by much too much,” 

Fuchs shows in this Suite, as elsewhere, facile 
and graceful melodic inventiveness, and a keen 

} Car for piquant effects. He knows how to writa, 
too, and rarely, if ever, indulges himself in the 
outrageous. But the music of this suite, 

Sy With all its light and airy prettiness, lacks 

oy that clever, spirituel flavor that makes a 

me 800d deal of the trivial modern French 
oe things enjoyable, in spite of their triviality ; 

® 4nd, on the other hand, it in no wise suggests that 
fenuine depth of feeling which is never wholly 
absent from even the lighter works of German 
writers of true genius. The whole work sets out 
and remains upon a trivial plane. Then, each one 
of the four movements—Romanze, Menuetto, Al- 
legretto grazioso and Finale alla Zingarese—is far 
too long; like many othef of his countrymen, 

Fuchs does not know when to stop. Just as you 

are beginning to get well tired of a movement, and 
are looking anxiously for the end, the in- 


| ] Ts, ‘vat 


Parisian, even if he had 
ht to say than Fuchs has, 
he time, and, if perhaps in 
able a style, at least more 
ingly. It was grand to hear 


zes the | 


Simpson? A week ago 


. 
- 


Picture of the | 


ae cE — 


‘ scherzo espevially 


oF 


* 


"| Hauptmann’s setting of the scene from 


Goethe’s ““Faust’’—can it be the old Moritz Haupt- 
mann of “Harmonik und Metrik’ memory, or is 


it Some other M. Hauptmann?—has much musical — | 


beauty and dramatic expressiveness, without, 
however, rising quite to the level of genius. It 
was admirably sung, with noble breadth of style 
and fervency of feeling, by Miss Juch. The two. 
songs from ‘‘Don Giovanni,”’ rapturously beautiful 
as they are, and exquisitely as they were sung by | 
Miss Juch, are, Somehow, more effective on the | 
Stage than in the concert room. “Batti, batti,” 
too, suffered not a little from coming immediately 
after ‘ Vedrai, carino”; never have we | 
heard the key of F major sound so dull | 
and colorless as it did, coming right 
after the bright C major of the first song. Mr. 
Giese, whom one is glad to see back at. his old 


- post once more, played the ’cello obbligato to per- 


fection. The audience was the largest of the 
season, so far, and Miss Juch and Mr. Gericke, 
who had sufficiently recovered from his illness to 
be able to conduct the concert, received the hear- 


 tiest of ovations. 


The next programme is: Gade, overture, ‘‘Im 


_ Hochland”; Lalo, violin concerto; Korbay, “Nup- 


tiale”; Rubinstein, Symphony No.6,in A, Mr. 


_ ©. M, Loeftler will be the violinist, 


MUSICAL MATTERS. gdv* 


Fourth Sympheny Concert, 

The fourth Symphony concart began with a 
good reading of the overture written by Beetho- 
ver for ‘*The Ruins of Athens,’’ a drama done 
at Pesth and provided with all its incidental 
music by him. The favorite Turkish march, 
with its jingle and crash and tne wild Dervish 
chorus, also fairly well known, are from 
this work, but the half dozen 
others—possibly excepting a base and sgo- | 
prano duet of two mourning people—have no 
standing in memory or performance. The over- 


ture, while it hasa Beathoven touch in the up- . 
rising basses of its opening phrase, and has hare 
and there a turn such as only his hand can give, 
is not an impressive work. ‘It is short, not-over 
solid, and depends a good deal upon the vir- 
tuosity of the oboist for its effect—soun ding, 
in a word, like whatitis, a pre'ude to a dra- 
matie work to which musie is only subordinate, 
the symphony was the second of Schumaun, 
fiven a fortnight ago and now repeated because 
Mr. Gericke’s illness during the week had not 
allowed the expected first of Brahms to te | 
sufficiently studied in rehearsal. The Schu- | 
mann was well received, however, and ag it is 
technically one of the most diftienlt, the inter. 
pretation of 1t gained by this repetition. The 
ent off with great eclat, 
and Mr. Gericke was called forwa:d afier it. 
Midway of the programme was placed the | 
‘uchs, which was new here, . 


third serenade of F | 
Like its predecessors, it is essentially light 


ae ee Sn oe te le 


—_—_—— ee ee a Cee 


€s, 80 to speak, in this | 

Saturday he played it far from | 

Securely, and with avery sharp G at that. One 
was reminded of the famous trombone place in 
serlioz’s Requiem, on which all the players in 
aris and Berlin persistently came tu grief, with- 

out being able to give any better explanation of | 
pale disaster than that ‘the notes fascinated | 
mM 80 that they always lost their count!” 


i ol 


music—so licht, indsed, ‘tha: if a Bizet, a Mas- 
senet, a Saint-Saéns or a Cowen had written it, 
one may be sure that Mr. Gericke would have 
' found it too trifling for his use. But ¢ 

Vienna cachet is a Charity, under cover of 
which many a mediocrity slips into these sym-. 
phony programmes. There is an abundance. 

gvod work in the four movements, however, 
but they va in intefest. The first two, 
|@ romance and a minuet, impress the hearer. 
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raps charac’¢ tches imme- 

diate applatse, yet the almost unbroken repeti- 

| tion of its dominant figure gives it a sense of 
400 great lengtn, which is only modified by the | 
ingeniousness of the development, which in its | 

turn is often too fine and subtle for an un- | 









practised ear tocatch. The finale, «dla Zingai= 
ese, has a deal of spirit and a little eccentricity, 


and gives relief and pleasure by breaking 
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he, 

through the mild staidness of the earlier * 

movements. BE . 

_ T esolo numbers were vocal and for orches- BR 

tral accompaniment, Miss Juch being the artist. a 

One of these was new; it was a setting by BS 

Hauptmann—who was best known in his day as oe 

a professor of harmony and an ecclesiastical ee 

; 'master—of Gretchen’s air in prison before the eu 
Mater Dolorosa, which hangs there on the wall. 5 
'It has a gentle, sympathetic character, not in- es 
f 4 | trinsically forceful even in its climax, and the Be 
. | accompaniment makes itself felt mainly by deli- ee 
Bee eit | cate changes of color, rather than by accent or ba 
a | marked obbligato. Its:emsto!ean air which ie 
it | | must lose something in so large a _ room, ae 

re | | because the singer, im order to carry an sie 
oe | audience with her, must slighily over- ie 
5 | \ , eharge the fecling she gives it, and a 
# he | go shake the symmetry between the vocal bed 
ea | and instrumental scores. Miss Juch sang with Cae 
AS a | excillent discretion, however, and this little a 
wsthetic discrepancy was evidently not felt by S 

; | | the audience, who recalled her twice. Later on 1s 
| She sang Zerlina’s ‘‘Batti, Batti’? and ‘‘\ edrai os 

| Carino,’’ with her known purity of sustained : a. 

| tone, if with something more coolness ana less Ke 

| archness than one would like. a 

: Mr. Lotfiier will play a new concerto by Lalo " 

~on Saturday next, and the other numbers will | 

be Gade’s ‘‘Highlands’’ overture, R ubinstein’s : 

ai sixth symphony and a mal) new piece by Mir. | 4 

it Korbay of New Xork. | 2 
a ote | 4 
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The Orchestral Novelty is the Serenade 
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by Fuchs. 





ven and Schumann. 


Early in the week{ithere was apparently 
no probability that Mr. Gericke would be 
able to conduct the fourth symphony con- 
cert rehearsals, as he had been quite under 
the weather since a week ago, when he only 





tes 


The Other Authors are Mozart, Beetho- 


managed to get through his work with 
much difficulty and by great resolution. 


The programme was accord.ugly changed 
from its promise, and in place of the an- 


nounced Brahms, number one, was put the 
second symphony of Schumann. which was 
performed at the secund concert and duly 
remarked upon at that time. 

The change was made in order that the 


task of working up a difticult symphony | 


might not be laid with too sudden heavi- 
ness upon the shoulders of W. Kneisel, who 


as Concert-master is next in command, for | 


it is not every good musician or good leader 
who can carry through even the best-known 
Symphony of Brahms, so asto make it in- 
telligible and agreeable. 

But, to general Satisfaction, on Friday 
afternoon Mr. Gericke came promptly to the 
front, as serene and apparently as strong as 
ever, although 1 dare say that he wag just 
as glad in his heart to have a symphony 
Which would not cost him any extratrouble 


and thought in the direction. But that Mr. 


Kneisel and I may not lose quite all the 


profit of a little voyage which I niade out 
to the Sanders theatre in Cambridge on 
I will e’en goon to say 
oston rehearsals 


Thursday evenine, 
that, besides directing the B 
of the week, he had to conduct the first 
ge symphony series there, 


mbrid 


and that he did this 


Thoroughly Well, 
| Using, naturally enough, a little more evi- 


dent heat than Mr. Gericke, but holding 


the men wel! together and 


sults with a pleasant ease. 
concert master and leader 


music makes a poor figure 


ut Mr. Kneisel seemed 
| 40d as Ceria.n of himself 
| quartet, and th 
eubt but that in 


getting good re- 


of chamber 
as a conductor, 


a3 much at home 
as m lead ng his 


ére is therefore no re son to 


such an eme 


ency as 


that of this week he « uld carry through a 


concert steadily and sa 
here is noneed of my 


the symphony t t 
played tt m Figg ~~ 


tO speak of thy 


other insiru 


e ore 
and Imay go s 


Halactorily. 
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y x mere about 

estra again 
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mental numbers, 


Many a good | 
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, re dy todo his part sje giving «¢ 
toa set of ver. es or helping ou 
» 80 Overture and “invidental”’ 
commission were offered. Genius 
\s mach, an must have boots, 


who have to \e content with bei 
talented, beautiful and fascinat ng. 
the dramaof' The Ruins of Athens,” as 
sented at ) 


esth in bbe 
wrote this overture, the ‘Turkish 










acteristic chorus of dervish 
Shrieks of ‘“‘Kaabah!” r 


soprano and bass, sung in the Music 
y Miss Houston and OF Powers some 


years ago, and a few other numbers which 
the public do not know The overt _is 
quite short, and after a short p rase, rising 
significantly through afew bass notes to a 
hizh dissonant chord, it just hmts at the 
minor opening of the duet I have men- 
tioned, and then goes on directly through a 
charmingly brisk and ornate passage for 


the oboe. toa gay and early end, which has 
no suggestions of anythiug hke ruins at 
Athens or anywhere else. 

The other nuinber was new, being the 
third “Serenade,” in E minor, of Professor 
Robert Fuchs of the Vienna Conservatory. 


It seems odd, when one comes to look into 


the matter, that a kind of composition 
which has kept its ‘logical development 
and the relation of its parts almost un- 
changed for a century and more, should 
have of late so 


Altered Its Color, 





asthe serenade has done. The older mas- 
ters, considering the possibility that the | 
use of theirmusic mighs sometimes have > 


to justify its name, wrote their serenades 
largely for wind instruments; but as the 
years have gone by and concerts have be- 





_ 


come more common than compliments, | 
stringed instruments have been gradua ly. 


adinitted, untilat last these serenad:s of 
Fuchs are for the string quintet alone. | 
The serenade proper consists of four move. | 
ments which have less latitude in theme 
aud treatment than the suite—which may 
be accepted if little more than a chance- 
seeming aggregation of independent bits, 
like a pianist’s “ulbum leaves”—but which > 
do not yet reach the extent, the severity or 
the elaborateness of the vm bag f 

The two serenades by Fuchs. which have | 
been previously he»rd in these cone rts | 
have been much liked, end this third will 
also be accepted as a favorite. With noth-| 
ing but memory to depend upon, and that 
the memory of evanescent sounds long 
past, comparisons are as dangerous ‘as 
difficult; sol shall only venture upon say- 
ing that the impression I got from this _| 
that it contains less fancy, and more soli 
work than its predecessors. 

The first movement, a romance—and this 
is an unusual opening—begins with a couple 
of short and decidedly interrogative 
phrases, to which the bas es reply with a 
serious statement of the theme, to the sus- 
tained accompaniment of the upper pa 
This soon passes on to the first violins, an 
there soon comes a change to the mejor 

T- 















ode, with larger strength but wi 
gentle grav ty W ich not p al the filha 
monic development which ny Ustnas oy 
the conclusion can c @ secon 






movement is a well-marke ping ifthe ing | 
now and then a sweeping lone 
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MUSICAL... 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The fourth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 3 
tra was not specially attractive in point of programme. 
It opened with Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” over. — 
ture, one of the least impressive and least interesting of | 
the composer’s works in this class. Its performance! 
left nothing to be desired. Mr. Gericke had recovered "7 
sufliciently from his recent illness to take his place at’, ec. 
the conductor’s stand, and was most cordially greeted.) ™ 
A serenade by R. Fuchs for strings in E-minor, is the }@@ 
third composition of its kind we have had from the Vi. | g@@eein Music Hall inst ev hie” 
enna professor. Like its predecessors it 1s well writ- | 20 0) 
ten, is strong in contrapuntal device, and is rich in in. | ¥? Ve¥elme Mae yep . 
strumentil effect. The third number, an Alle. | @MG 
gretto Grazioso, is exceedingly pretty in subject | eam 
andis gracefully treated. The finale alla Zingaresé |4,.2 
is fiery, vigorous in its rythemical play, and etirring in | ==? 
spirit. The Romanza and Minuet did not prove to be |@E the 
as interesting. The work was heard here for the first e B 
time on this occasion, and afforded the string orchestra |~. 
every opportunity to display its fine qualities at their | PFOBFamme, ang 
very best. The Symphony was Schumann’s, No. 2, in & shumann ir y 
C, which was heard at the second concert of the season, spnaneaceamm 
and was repeated in consequence of Mr. Gericke’s ill-; 2 
ness interfering with the rehearsal of another work. | # 
* The soloist was Miss Emma Juch, who sang a beautiful | 2 
<p cahearamananlice | aria by M. Hauptmann, of the title of which, how- 
st engaged. Her selections, ever, the programme gave no other indication than 
ly chosen for orchestral Faust.” It is a lively bit of writing, broad and | vantiste-ie 
e Zeriina’s two songs, flowing in melody, chaste in harmony and in- @m” allege 
mh . strumented with masterly skill. Mi-s Juch interpre- ‘elle einosvace “aint at -- sehtaho oe 
ted it with much dramatic expressiveness and Vigor Of ope Na sca! CMeuat Re Wee pile Sih on et 
style, and was recalled twice at itsconclusion. The “@ Band of a skilful miusicia 
Artistst also sang ‘*Vedrai Carino” and “Batti, Batti,” he first two movements have less of char: 
jrom Mozart’s “Don Juan,” the former very pleasingly, ¢, 
he latter not so weil and somewhat dryly in respect to ~ 
style, and was agalo rewarded with two recalls. The 
programme for the next concert is: Overture, “In the le. Ti 
ai KO in y AT1O} | aighlands,” Gade; Concerto for Violin, E. Lalo; “‘Nup- eavetan ae ¢ 
gt MODs WRC. > OF F. Korbay; and Rubinstein’s Symphony, No. ™™  - 
{calmer manner stan yet ‘eon heard in Boston. ie slate. ill ve | Sega 
i a . : 8 on. ; a ery , nt 
twouls suit itbet- er. C. M. Loefflar. Pp Soereor es r MP a pe aoe 
than of a on 
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tance, Certain BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. eet 
rap that the. F weteree Pye can be given the concert this week aks we " ay x 
wane ters pe . aa symphony reviewed in our lastissue, | Qo 
weary — ericke’s illness rendered him unable to re- | ena 
ever, and work. | 1) wae, howeyer, as welcome as 
“gad and weak rather tha pune We are glad to add that Mr. Gericke haviog re- 
yor strenuces. The two Mozar Wee, from his indisposition, there will be no necessity 
‘ rel guitec with the cl ‘ath a . duplicating works in this manner again. The Brahms 
PES WOPY CROFRCTCE ISTIC 0 ymphony is not to be lost to us because of the change of |! 
ext programme has Rub | Programme, but will be given atone of the succeeding © dein pire: 
is symphony, Gade’s “In the concerts as 800n as possible. Mego enh Phrp yes oh ny 
| | wre Z . Was the soloist. She is not as good in con- 186. Which gt 
jettoe pera, but nevertheless was cordially received 
Th m" ‘vored to justify her reception. M4. ad 
firet Din sean brig nin by R. Fuchs, given for the Bs é, Mater I weME Shy BY ae S 
deep or grandiose. Its ow hh na melodious rather than u re nh, true’ phy ep fA we ES 
Prettiest and most att Se ee a sa At 
mand a better t ractive, but even here one mightde- © 
chief theme a from the trio to the return of the # 
tional piesicats : S Sypsy ending dealt in the conven- theeyer 
the public, and on. te rat was pleasing enough to charm ‘goo **V 
play the string Staaten work served admirably to dis- 4 ee ble in vo 
any orch e, a body of musicians of which fer of the 
*stra in the worid might be proud. Commun shown, 
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Boston Symphony Concert. | eval de “ 
The fourth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- Miss Emma Juch Soloist at the 


‘i tra was not specially attractive in point of programme. 


| 


oT 


Bhreads., f. 


i t 
licious and en- 


never boisterous or 
an “alla Zingarella,” and 
has more “snap” toit than any movement 
in the other serenades, as 1 remember 
them, although it seems to me asI write 
that there is something gay and rapid in 
the one in D major—an mpression which at 
this t me of nizht I cannot stop to verify. 
The movement is frequent in odd conceits 
and oppositions. unexpected ‘flashes of 
harp-like rotesin the accompanying parts | 
and whirling nieasures that set a h gh, 
keen excitemen going, and inake one fee) | 
as though it would be exhaustless in its | 
vital ty. The serenade was so played as to 
illustrate once more the splendid quality | 
of the symphony strings. and most of the | 
movements were much applauded. 
This was the evening for a singer and 


Miss Emma Juch 


was the artist engaged. Her selections, 
which were discreetly chosen for orchestral 
accompaniment, were Zeriina’s two songs, | 
from “Don Giovanni,” bracketed together, 
and early in the evening a “Faust” air (new | 
to Boston) by Hauptmann, the famous Leip- 
sic professor of counterpoint, who died 
about 20 years ago. This air, which repre- 
sents Margaret’s appeal to the Holy Virgin, 
upon whose picture she gazes, shows a pure 
‘and refined sentiment al Ke in its various 
melody and in the accompaniment, which 
richly but unobtrusivgly colored. 1 a 
inclined to think that a calmer manner 
than Miss Juch chose tor it would suit it bet- 
ter, for it seems to be rather an air of suppli- 
cation and of confidence than of assertion 
and insistance. Certainly the effect mae 
upon me was that the voi e wasmuch more 
demonstrative in quality than the instru- 
ental score, and at some variance with it 
in its spirit, the scene itself be ng that of | 
the prison—accord ng to the drama, not the 
opera—when Margar t appears most as per: | 
plexed and sad and weak rather than | 
despa ring or strenuors, The two Mozart | 
girs were well guited with the cool, peliucid | 
tones which are mos: characteristic of Miss | 
Juch’s voice, and tlowed smoothly along. | 
The next programme has Rubinstein’s | 
pixth for its syinphony, Gace’s “In the) 


LE LL 


Highlands” overture, and a new composi- | 


tion—a ‘“Nupziale” of F. Korbay of New | 


York. Mr, Loetiier wil! be. the sole st. and 


| play a concerto ot Lalo which has nut been | 


| heard here be. ore. iv 
Howarp Matcom TicKNOR. 
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Pj} lt opened with Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” over. 
» ture, one of the least impressive and least interesting of 
the composer’s works in this class. Its performance 
' left nothing to be desired. Mr. Gericke had recovered 


sufliciently from his recent illness to take his place at 
the conductor’s stand, and was most cordially greeted. 
A serenade by RK. Fuchs for strings in E-miner, is the 
third composition of its kind we have had from the Vi- 
enna professor. Like its predecessors it 18 well writ- 


ten, Is strong in contrapuntal Jvevice, and is rich in in. 
Pystrumentil effect. The third number, an Alle. 
» gretto Grazioso, is exceedingly pretty in subject 


andis gracefully treated. The finale alla Zingaresé 
is fiery, vigorous in its rythemical play, and etirring in 
spirit. The Komanza and Minuet did not prove to be 
/as interesting. The work was heard here for the first 
/Ume on this occasion, and afforded the string orchestra 
/cvery Opportunity to display its fine qualities at their 
very best. The Symphony was Schumann’s, No. 2, in 
'C, which was heara at the second concert of the season, 


7, and was repeated in consequence of Mr. Gericke’s il]I- 


;nes3 interfering with the rehearsal of another work. 
) The soloist was Miss Emma Juch, who sang a beautiful 
irila by M. Hauptmann, of the title of which, how- 
ever, the programme gave no other indication than 
Faust.” It is a lively bit of writing, broad and 
HMlowing in melody, chasts in harmony and _ in- 
Strumented with masterly skill. Mis Juch interpre- 
pted It with mucn dramatic expressiveness and vigor of 
Style, and was recalled twice at its conclusion. The 
lartistst also sang ‘Vedrai Carino” and “Batti, Batti,” 
jirom Mozart’s “Don Juan,” the former very pleasingly, 
pthe latter not so weil and somewhat dryly in respect to 
pty'c, and Was again rewarded with two recalls. The 
Programme for the next concert is: Overture, ‘In the 
Hlighlands,” Gade; Concerto for Violin, E. Lalo; “Nup- 
pliale,” by F. Korbay; and Rubinstein’s Symphony, No. 
m, in A. All of these selections, except the first, have 


potas yet been heard in Boston. The soloist will be 
aor. C. M. Loefllar. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. ! 


A very short shrift can be given the concert this week 
since it repeated the symphony reviewed in our last issue, 
) r. Gericke’s illness rendered him unable to re- 
arse a new work. It was, howeyer, as welcome as 
ever, and we are glad to add that Mr. Gericke haviog re- 
covered from his indisposition, there willbe no necessity 
of duplicating works in this manner again. The Brahms 
eymphony '8 NOt to be lost to us because of the change of 
Programme, but will ve given atone ofthe succeeding 
betaine “8 800N as possible. 
7 Juch was the soloist. She is not as good in con- 
— mite > b ut nevertheless was cordially received 
eos | # d to Justify her reception. 
den tid Pia. strings, by R. Fuchs, given for the 
eg uA “a 0 be dainty and melodious rather than 
srandiose. Its third movement is by all odds, the 
attractive, but even here one might de- 
: ansition from the trio to the return of the 
Che gypsy ending dealt in the conven- 
cts, but was pleasing enough to charm 
whole work served admirably to dis- 
! irlette, a body of musicians of which 
‘ain the worid might be proud. 
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Director Gericke had a very pleasant wel-— 
come from the atidience at the symphony con- 
eert in Music Hall last evening, his recent ill- 
ness causing mahy expressions of sympathy 
among those who realize his fidelity and un- 


‘Femltting labor in the duties of his position. 


| His mability to conduct the earlier rehearsals 
of the week necessitated the withdrawal of 
the Brahm’s symphony trom:the evening’s 
“programme, and the repetitidh of that by 
Schumann in C major, heard a fortnignt ago. 
The programme. was not without a novelty, 
' however, the serenade for sirings in E minor 
No. 3, by Robert Fuchs, haying its first hear- 
ing here on this .occasion. The four move- 
ments of this work are a romanze, a menutta, 
@n allegretto grazioso and a finale 
alla zingarese, all of which show 
the hand i of a Skliful musician. 
The first two movements have Jess of charac- 
ter and are less attractive in form than the 
last two, but ali are interesting and enjoya- 
bie. The allegretto is a peculiarly gracetul 
portion of the work, quaint and original in its 
ideas, and ingenious and captivating in their 
treatment, wile the finale is brilliant and 
fascinating in its characteristics. The ad- 
mirable quality of tbe strings of the orchestra 
Was shown in this number, ana the 
Serenade was played throughout with 


fine effect. Beethoven’s overture to 
.the ‘Ruins of Athens’ made. a 
pleasing introduction to the evening’s pro- 
gramme and Mr. Gericke gave the same 
satisfaction in the symphony as upon the oc- 
_Casion of its earlier noarne this season. 
| Miss Emma Juch was the soloist of the even- 
ing, and the great favor with which this 
Bterling artist is held by the Boston musical 
public was shown alike by the great number 
in altendance as well as by the ap- 
‘plauseé which greated her entrance and 
‘recalled her after each of her 
appearances, Miss Juch chose as her 
frst seleétion the aria, “Gretcuen vor dem 
Lilde, Mater Dolorosa,” by M. Hauptmann, 
@ number pecullarly suited to her bright, 
fresh, true soprana voice, and In its inter- 
pretation the singer’s intelligent phrasing, 
the artistic elegance of her delivery and the 
faultless puliiy of her tones combined to 
Kive rare pleasure tothe listener. Later in 
the evening Miss Juch sang the “Batti batti’’ 
&na **Vedrai Corena,”’ from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” giving both numbers atruly en- 
Ooyable interpretation, in which the charac. | 


er of the compositions was most happil 
shown. sete 
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‘The Fourth Symphony Concert— Miss) for history. The “Rains of Athens’ ove 


| 


let. | 48 perhaps the weakest of any of the occasional 
Emma Juch, Soloist music which Beethoven was called upon to. 


en 


write; he was not Greek enough to put 


4 


The programme of the fourth Symphony ism into mournful memories. Mr. Fuchs’s ey 


concert was: serenade was played for the first time’ here, 


‘ 


BEETHOVEN. Overture, “Ruins of Athens.” op. 113, It is the third in this form which Boston has ; 
HAUPTMANN. it 


Aria. “Gretchen vordem Belde, Mater 7 CPL. 5, 
Dolorosa.” (Faust.) First time, | heard from the pen of the professor of harmony 


FUCHS. Serenade for Strings, in E minor, No.3, and counterpoint of the Vienna 


I, Romanee. It is in many respects the best: even th i 
Il. Menuetto, J s08p j e much- 


III, Allegretto grazioso. liked and most familiar one in D major has 


JY. Finale alla Zingaresa, less originality. Fuchs writes with the ease of 


(First time.) @ master and with some of the graces, 


- 
< 
| 
we 


MOZART, Arias. a. “Batti batti, o bel Masetto.”’ mentarily he is (usually) dispassionately ‘cor. 
pat gh 


6. “Vedrai Carino,” from i 
“Don Giovanni,” rect; and with the instruments of the 


SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 2, in C major. family he is at his best. Of the four movements, 


The symphony intended to be played at this the episode by which a diversion is obtained ; 
concert was the C minor of Brahms, but Mr, but in the finale are special evidences of 
Gericke’s indisposition, which amounted tosick. his constructive skill, Here he almost reaches 


5 


ness, prevented him from personally rehearsing the effect of a full orchestra, ‘everything is 80 
with the orchestra during the early part of the Vital, the motion of the zingaresa being main- 
week, consequently he chose in its stead a work tained with a vehemence quite electric, so much — 
quite worthy to be heard so soon again, (it was SO that one wonders if this orthodox professor is 


played at these concerts two weeks Since,) and not beginning to sow his wila oats, and m 


one which he could justifiably present, not, by and by, score the can can for full or 


Sh 


lf Mr. Gericke is not all that one chestra. The suite was played well, Repos 
n, it J 


Wishes as conductor of the Symphony Or- the fiery finale; but if it is played aga 


chestra, he has, in addition to great skill in go better. The symphony hadn’t quite the | 
interpretation, a thoroughly conscientious force of the performance of two weeks: ago, 
| attitude towards the public. He is a most zeal. though it was excellently read. Miss Juch is to — 

ous, ardent, and exacting master, overlooking be thanked tor bringing out the aria by pi et 
no fault in any of his players which work can mann, which is one of his independent wor cs. 
eradicate, sparing himself in no way when the It is written unequally well- for the voice, 
results of a performance are to him at all doubt- though there are many fine moments. | The 
ful, He respects the dignity of his position, orchestral accompaniment is framed with allthe 
and loathes a careless, indifferent or imperfect security of mastership and, with the melody for 
| Performance. At some time or other all the voiee, is full of the spirit of renunciation. Miss 

“omposers and the soloist mentioned in the pro- Jvch sang the aria with earnestness and exe 
cramme above have been a part of the musieal pression, She could have won more applause in 
life of Vienna. And we might extend the list | some more hackeneyed selection; but we are— 
to include the conductor, concert-master, and glad she chose what she did, which was by no 
many of the members of the orchestra, In ; means silently receiyed, as the singer | Rs 


short, it was a real Viennese celebration, We heartily recalled..The two arias from “ 


admit being a little in doubt as to Hauptmann’s Giovanni’’ were not sung in the order printed | 
connection with the famed city, but itisun- above, which isthe order of their coming in the 


* 


ind Mavi p>, Suppose that knowing Dresden , opera, and the most preferable, as it conveys the 


and Munich thoroughly he did not at some time °‘ proper sequence of idea, nor from the con 


or other imbibe the musical atmosphere of the ' singers’ point of view do we see reason for thé 


Austri 


Mozart and Beethoven sey- ' rearrangement. At the next concert, Rubin- 


‘Ruins of Athens” music and _ stein’s new symphony (his sixth)-will bé pla: . 


in Vienna, thus connecti for the first time in Boston. Other sel “tions | 
usical life (not a boks for orchestra are Gade’s overture, “In the 


* .) 


Mountains,” and a piece by Franz Korbay of 


a 


(New York, who is known to us as a 8 
_ singer rather than cemposer, entitled, 


ms 


A ; “2 a 


summer holiday ; tials.’’ The latter composition is new. Mr. ©, 


passed together, Schumann got less out of M. Loeffler will play Lalo’s Simphonie ‘Es ~ 


ys 


Mea than he fave; but his influence, trace | pagnole. 
Was very potent. Miss Juch had |~—— --— 
ood luck to be born in Vienna, | 
how, 
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me Sp guty wih hn austell Re OP , 
Boston, November 7, ceil. VE te 


ERICKE has been indisposed, and at Cambridge, where the , ————_—— 
Symphony Orchestra are giving an extra series of concerts, the pre- | he tin Rr tes, ae a 
parations made to give him a warm welcome were postponed on this account, THE SYMPHONIES FOF! 
It was understood around town that he would not be present this Pp. M, at an becca presenting a né sym 
AC j 


the concert and for lack of rehearsals the Brahms symphony would be kay | en no} 
omitted, Gericke, however, was at his post, looking somewhat pale. The | FOURTH CONCERT. ri 
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overture to the **‘ Ruins of Athens,’ Beethoven’s weakest overture, was fe a | ! 
fairly rendered to begin the evening. It is a short and extremely unsatis- | The Boston Symphony orchestra gave its 

factory work, in our opinion, to begin a “ concert ’’ program with. Miss ‘ fourth concert last evening. The au dience 

Emma Juch, who, in a really charming costume, looked like a veritable type at both concert and rehearsal have now be- 

of Germania, sang Hauptmann’s pensive and thoroughly musical aria’ come almost determinate quantities; ‘Shoir : 

‘* Gretchen vor dem Bilde, Mater Dolorosa.’ There is a great deal in a limits of variability, from concert to oaintaies M usic. | j 
singer's harmonizing with the subject matter she has to deal with, Miss are narrow, and governed by changes of ny Sime Tend 
Juch looked a Gretchen and sang ina vein that showed that she was en- dividuals, not of the a Pa a ce ita 

raptured with the music and character; she was warmly recalled, Fuchs’s The following numbers ma de. ubthe og PP gr Boston SympHony Concert.— Set- 
serenade for strings, in E minor, No. 3, opens with a romanza that ** tunes gramme: leks i podtia d oe of complimenting Mr. Ger- 
up’’ in a very realistic manner among the violins and gives us such a realis- L.v. Beethoven.Overture. (Ruins of Athens).op.113 satepacaehe cha ss ame megan from the 
' tic little tone-painting of an old-fashioned serenade that we can well nigh M. Hauptmann......... Aria. (Faust. ) concert in Music Hall, on Ggtanlay eventins t 


; R. Fuchs..Seren St 
expect to see a snow-white arm waving a reward from the casement, The First time ye in E minor, No.3. | was none the less his good fortune that the spirit 


menuetto is decidedly Schumanesque, with a Beethoven scherzo effect as inter- | W. A. Mozart NBN Py of justice which conveys its own co 
mezzo. To tell the truth I could not see why the number was called menu- Rob. Sch —— hn attr warrants the verdict that the ayia, aakaata 
etto, The allegretto graziosois asort of miniature tip-toe march a la Ban- ; mao Me bony No. 2,in C major | io pneveldetite neglect referred to, was not so 
giel’s ** Marcia Fantastica’’ (from piano suite), There is a very clever change The Beeth mma Juch. | ded — : Phin: there were no important | 
toward the close saving it from the category of trivial. The “ Finale al was charact oven oveture, short and incisive, dered with sale atabr dues os ares Bae _ | 
Zingarese ” isa famous specimen of the whirling, feet-shuffling style. | close of ‘na eriesionnly given. In it,—after the | seldom reached the high adistic ‘level rare | 
think, on the whole, the Fuchs serenade, although pretty and even taking, i the development of the first theme chestra’s best work. The programme’s worthiest | 
proper, where the key changes to the sub. Composition was with the Schumann symphony | 


may be classed as being an unsatisfactory work. | ’ tio 3 . 
In the two Mozart airs, ‘** Bath’’ and ‘** Vedrai,’’ Miss Juch again proved dominant to introduce the theme of the mid- - in C major, No. 2, which, judging from the final 


that she is an artist as well as a singer, her very manner being suited to the ~ part,—the first bassoon player had his we a s ihe interestingly and impres- 
text. With a dainty glance to see that her airy train was en ordre she gave rst noteworthy prominence in imitative mo- ous, & as the orchestra ‘hed baa the te papvi- 
mportan 


ih ‘6 : tives 
the careless and graceful keynote to the mood, The close to the : Vedrai with - fugetta form, the bassoon alternating advantage of Mr. Gericke’s supervision at the 
| Carrino’’ was particularly well done from a psychological point of view, but, e oboe; and he made much of. his * rehearsals. The concert opened with Beethoven’s 
| as far as the vocalization goes, we must express grave doubts, one note, ; chance, giving out smooth and even tones overture to ** Ruins of Athens,” the performance 
| namely, the final one, being most disagreeable in tone coloring. It is also | and phrasing his rapid motives most intelli. oes bsg pardonably lacking in brilliancy, 
*y orchestra t 


_ doubtful whether or no the custom of throwing hand-kisses to the audience gently, wr b/c mapa! pry | showing an adequate ap- 
is compatible with the dignity of asymphony-concert platform. Mind you, Miss Emma Juch’s first appearance this > satheveen"e “aperaiisied aelien oo ace 
L : 8 


| the kiss was pretty and it was also passing sweet as far as it went. : 8eéason in thes Ss 
Many were sorry, no doubt, to miss the Brahms symphony, but how beau- comed. ‘lhe Hevbbaew ies  rurp,s wel- erenade in E minor belon 
tiful is the Schumann C major, No. 2, op. 61! I will not bore you with any : chance to show her individuatlt not give her 
details ; suffice it to say that this second rendering in this season of that work : being of rather too gules at y at its best, 
was not in any way up to the first, save in the case of the scherzo, which was ! the most of her eras ype. 
‘* pro-o-o-digious.’’ {think that such impromptu second givings are seldom Giovanni,” 
satisfactory. It was atributeto Gericke’s power to see that his orchestra é particular] 
was affected by his temporary ill health. | | lightfu] « ways de- 
Some way or other it seems to me as though the volume coming from the | ' Miss Juch received th Being the soloist, } an intrinsi 
‘strings here were unsatisfactory, considering the number engaged, I | intensified la-he ® customary applause, idea. 
may be mistaken, but the effect produced in the old Gewandhaus by the ‘is with r case, favorite as she always demic The simple good- 
strings standing while playing is never equaled by strings, on this side of the 


Boston audiences, in most impressive 
water, sitting. Noticing that you in your columns say that Musin was a 


His counterpoint, 
success here, I should like to mention that I have heard some here say that he A an tame Ge eg 
is the most wonderful player of harmonics ever heard in Boston. Maud In the and he appears to be possessed of wh the ceainie’ | 
Powell made a great success here, n true est originality. Why such excellent Atnéribars 


Otto Bendix gavea very interesting recital at the New England Conserva- he est sweet and pretty. 2 Composers as J. K. Paine, our greatest and best, 


| . George Whiting next best, G - 
tory this week. Many novelties were on the program, gretto, ne ment was the alle- wick, Dudley heck, Arthur Weiting, Be. | 


| iolinist, Emil Mahr, ** friend of Wagner’s,”’ is meeting with xt af “ie | 

petp ere t, M g g quality wag aa naadiyy 2 the serenade - Woolf —the last mentioned musician, as is not. 

ae i tot lightne © marked, showing generally known, having written several sym-| 

Now, in closing I would like to say that my colleagues have been advising f 88 and grace, with excellent staccato | phonies, overtures, etc, — why our best native | 

me very kindly, saying, “‘ you are a pianist and you should not write critic- etlects from the ’cellos and second Violins, | composers should be systematically neglected at | 

isms (or notices or letters), you are sure to make enemies,’’ This is all non- the first Violins being mostly obligato i * | the Boston symphony concerts, simply patron- | 
sense! I purpose to be fairand do all justice, if I am able, and I write over rills, ga n slow ized upon rare occasions and not heard so often 


my own name, not from behind a fence, and if at any time I do anyone an in- The | Schumann Second Symphony ssi sero oo eeeis eee te = me 
r. Gericke’s 


- justice I am ever ready to listen to reason, and I further thank Heaven that I given at the second «x | a ‘fatherland sh 
have too much of Tue Musica CouriEr’s outspokenness-and pluck to care a substitution for aly Rebate 5. revious. ‘ Its | by him with Xt 4a. “aznieien i Dae 
‘* Bohemian Village ’’ ifsome party should condescend to misconstrue any of Previously announced ms ry otliae tie mediocrity in composition that by the m dees 
my. remarks.. ghia W. WauGu Lauper. SG, Was something ofa chance encounters the American filthy lucre and 
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is thereby foisted into a rank that is legitimately 
deserved by the best Italian, French, Russian, 
English and American composers— are queés- 
tions that never seemed more opportune than 


stood, and iv which, given a certain amount of 
feminine beauty of which no one is to blame, it 
is perfectly easy to practice a vast amount of 
charlataury, and often with the influence and 


now. Such questions are submitted by one who encouragement of such authorities as have con- 
appreciates Mr. Gericke as a conductor, but with | siderable to do with establishing popular opinion, 
the hope that his answers, whether privately or | but who are more or less influenced by an in- 
publicly expressed, will not be found co-existing | sinuating coquetry which is an unmistakable 
with any such Vienna prejudices and provin- | stock in trade. The musical career of such art- 
cialisms as an artist in his position, engaged ; ists is brief, and if you do not believe this now, | 
here for a great and noble purpose, should studi- | you surely will realize it in five years from this 
ously avoid. ‘The Fuchs serenade is a creditable | time, unless Miss Juch returns to her studies and 
iece of music in its way, but if Mr. Fuchs and} reforms certain faults and idiosyncrasles which 
his influential friend go on serenading much |are the inexcusable béte noir of her otherwise 
longer at our Saturday evening concerts, we | satisfactory vocalization. America has two very 
shall begin to think that they are both moon- | popular Emmas and one Mrs. Langtry, and it is 
struck. ‘here were certainly evidences of Fuchs | not very complimentary to Miss Juch that she is 
being just a trifle daft in the maidenly sentimen- possibly the most deserving and artistic of the 
tality of his romanza , and in the puerile flatness three. 
of the minuet. Carrying out this train of 
thought, there was a psychological development 
into a highly cultivated etfeminacy and marked 
absence of virility in the allegrett+ grazioso; 
while at the finale alla zingarese, as we cheer- 
fully admit, it appeared for the first t'e that the 
composer was a full grown man, brit that he 
probably derived his inspiration, fur this move- 
ment, from a most exhilarating spree at some 
Jardin Mabile, where he had caught the Offen- 
bachian spirit and reproduced it in anything but 
an improved shape. 

Miss Emma Juch was the soloist. Miss Juch 
would appear to be one of the most irresistible 
vocalists of the age. As is well known, Mr. 
Theodore ‘Thomas, the conductor, having made 
Miss Juch’s reputation what it has been on the 
lyric stage, is now succeeded by a fascinated 
contemporary, at the head of the Boston sym- | 
phony orchestra, who appears to be performing | 
a similar mission in the concert hall. Thus, an) 
influential coterie of Miss Juch’s admiring friends | 
are afforded the golden opportunity of proclaim- 
ing “elle chante comme un ange,” even if it be 
clearly proven how directly to the reverse of any 
artistic immaculacy her singing really is. While 
many appear to find the sweet and cloying tones 
of Miss Juch’s voice as lovable as they are sweet, 
it is also true that no vocal artist or critical ex- 
pert will risk his reputation by denying that this 
dulcet voice is often used in an improper, un- 
steady, tremulous, affected, in brief ina highly 
inartistic and charlatanic manner. As regards 
pitch, her intonation is creditably accurate; but 
it were far from exact to say that Miss Juch 
never sings out of tune. Her style is too preg- 
nant with a seductive hifalutinism, with an ar- 
tistic insincerity that seems limitless, and gross | 
lack of simplicity, chasteness and integrity to + A. 
admit of her doing anything like justice either to te 
the ‘* Batti-Batti,” or ** Vedrai Carino,” of Mo- 
gart. In her execution of roulades she invaria- 
bly shirks, and is as amateurish as she is eva- 
sive, while it is not without many an unseemly 
smirk that she desecrates the serious simplicity 
of classic melody. With roulades, however, she 
skips notes, sometimes two ata time, and aliur- | 
ingly glides over the difficult passages with a 
downright paucity of technique, yet with a plau- 
sibility of intent and attack that have the mag- 
netic and illegitimate effect of blinding the judg- 
ment of her infatuated auditory, whereas a less 
beautiful woman under similar circumstances 
would encounter a ly "Ps failure. ‘To sum up, 
it will not be denied by any conscientious expert 
that Miss Emma Juch is to the concert what 

Mrs. Langtry is to the dramatic stage, only the 
former is the more fortunate of the two in hav- 
ing adopted an art which is less generally under- 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON LSsS7-RR, 


SYMPHONY 


Mr. Gericke was warmly greeted when ‘e ap- 
peared on the platform of Music Hail Saturday 
evening. He had prepared another treat for the 
audience, as the following programme Wil! show: 
L.’y. Beethoven, Overture (Ruins vf Athens) op, 
118; M. Hauptmann, Aria (faust); BR. Puchs, 
Serenade for Strings, in E minor, No. 3; W.A, 
Mozart, Arias, a Batti. Batti, 6 Vedrai Carino; 
Rob. Schumann, Symphony No. 2, in © major, 
The solotst was Miss Emma Juch. She was tn 
good voice, and sang with great sweetness aud 
expression. She was twice recalled after each 
gong. Lhe work of the orchestra left nolling to 
be desired. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Y. GONCERYE. 
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| KIN, SYMPHONY in A major, No. 6. 
Moderato con moto. Moderato assai 
Allegro vivace.— Moderato assal.— 
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SOLOIST: 


C. M. LOEFFLER. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, oe 


75 PERFORMERS, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor, Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILL GIVE A (75 PERFORMERS.) 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S MR. gi sass es ae PP PRae. 


Young People’s Popular Concert. 
POPULAR CONCERT § nw 


SIGNORINA TERESINA TUA, 


WEDNESDAY, NOV.16,AT2.30P.M. MONS. CH. MOLE, 


Solo Flute, (late of the Opera Comique, Paris. ) 
SOrLoirwmsTs : 


———— 


Signorina TERESINA TUA, WEDNESDAY. Nov. 46TH, AT 2.30, P.M. 


The Talented Violiniste. i Pro gramme. 


Mons. CH. MOLE vacwn Pet. ul 
ONS. , ; 


ERNST. *« AIRS HONGROIS for Vioxr. 
SIGNORINA TUA. 


A. DVORAK. SUITE in D. op. 39. 
PROGRAMME. 


preledium. Allegretto moderato,— 
, in | *olKa. Alle -gretto grazioso.— 
Introduction ( Lohengru ) Menuett. Allegro giusto..— 


Airs Hongrois for Violin omanse. Andante con moto.— 
° ° ( 
Suite in D, Op. 39 LANGER. CONCERTO for Fiure. 
Concerto for Flute mane. atone 
BIZET. 


Solo Flute, late of the Opera-Comique, Paris. 


: L’ ARLESIENNE. 
BIZET.....-.-ceeeeees eeee 


ROSSINI ROSSINI. OVERTURE. (William Tell). 
Ne 


CE LLL LAL LL LLL 
o-oo 


ee 
LEE eee 


Tickets with Reser ved Seats, a() &X role TICKE TS, with reserved seats, 50 and 75 cents, accordi 


) ng to location, now on 
Sale at the Rox Office. Admission 25 cents. 
ATION. 
ACCORDING TO LOC 
On sale at Box Offfice. 


ADMISSION - - - 25 CENTS. 
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FIFTH CONCERT. 


Music hall was again over-crowded Friday 
afternoon, when the oston Symphony or- 
chestra gave the public rehearsal of its fifth 
The programme, as presented, 
lacked one of the numbers originally set 
down for it, namely, the ‘‘Nuptiale, ” by Mr. 
Korbay of New York. It was thus limited 
to three numbers: 


Overture (In the Highlands) 
Symphonie Espagnole for violin 
(First time) 
A. Rubinstein Symphony in A major,No. 6 
Soloist—Mr. C. M. Loeffler. | 


The Gade overture, which opened the per- 
formance, was a significant reminder of some 
of Mendelssohn’s work in a similar field. It 
portrays a similar picture of northern scen- 
ery, to which a specific Scandinavian char- 
acter is givenin the folk-song cadences and 
in the peculiar charm and repose—pervaded, 
however, by a gentle breeziness—oflits themes f 
and their development. Smoothness and | 
perfect harmony of tone-color are typical | 
characteristics of the overture; and Mr. Ger. | 
icke’s interpretation of them was an ade- | 
quate portrayal of the composer’s conception. 
The strings led in quietly, reinforced succes- 
Sively by the horns and wood-wind. The 
ensemble to which they all lead was never 
noisy, but always reserved in its manifesta- 
tion. The overture, as a whole, has no effects 
of a striking character. Its reception by | 
the audience was only moderately emphatic. | 

Its successor, Lalo’s concerto for violin, | 
had in it two elements of Stronger welcome, | 
first, a greater intrinsic brilliancy and a 
more heightened sensuousness of effect, and 
second, the appearance a its soloist of a | 
popular favorite, Mr. Loe 8r. The concerto 
bears undeniable marks of the modern 
French school in & brightness of theme al- | 


Most sensational anda vigorous orchestral col- | 


The New Rubenstein Symphony and a 


oring. The least interesting movement was 
the first; the most 80, the second, with its 


| Spanish rhythm lightly and deliciously por- 

| trayed. The solo Violinist abated not a whit 
| his high Standard of excellence as an exponent | 
| of the romantic in Violin playing, though he 
has been at other times more fortunate in | 
| the role assigned him. 


able something in the quality of his tones | 


A certain indescrib- 


makes Mr, Loeffler’s individualty. We have 
hone of us the least mental shrug when his 
name appears prominent on a Symphony 
Programme, 


Rubinstein’s sixth symphony unquestion 


| ably deserves Place among the best oi those 


brought out during the last decade. ‘ } 
This Statement is not Over-praise, because | 


haps ‘of one. 


Mr, Loofiler Renders the Solo with 


‘two things—eithor that the concert wil) be. 


| the whole number of symphonies. written 


during that period is not large, easily limited 
to that of the fingers of both hands, and per- 
In this closing number 
Mr.Gericke and his band did some of theit 
smoothest work. A rich solidity pervades 
the symphony, shown notably in the suss 
tained force of the basses, string and brass, 
though the latter are rather sparingly used in 
a work the product of this Wagnerian period. 
The second movement, moderato assai, 
showed the obec prominent in fitful notes with 
rippling violin accompaniment, later on most 
smoothly supplemented by the horns. The 
latter appear in most agreeable prominence 
in the sustained chords in the upper register, 


| which close this slow movement. 


The next and third movement, allegro vi- 
vace, was doubtless the most catchy and 
generally pleasing. The picking of the 
Strings (pizzicato) at the beginning of each 
motive of the main theme, and its frequent 
recurrence, and especially its use at the very 
close of the movement, gave it a decided 
piquancy. The finale departs in its con- 
struction from the othodox model of the sym- 
phony, being, instead of an allegro, or presto» 
& movement moderato assai; but an inter” 
polated allegro and a vigorous and rapid__ 
moving coda combine to bring about a par | 
tial reversion to the conventional ideals of | 
form. The symphony was finely played 
throughout, 

The performance, in spite of the enforced 
omission of one number, as previously an- 
nounced, occupied the usual length of time, 
a little over one hour and a half. 


TWO NEW WORKS 


| 
| 


Produced Last Night at the 
Fifth Symphony Concert. 


| 
| 
| 
Violin Concerto, | 


Much Distinction, 


A programme made up like that of last 
vizht s Symphony concert suggests one of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


very short, or else that at least two of the 
three numbers will be very long, with ; : 
corresponding danger of being tedio But 
sex oda Peon, ne Nena) Donk sae. a 
half, three of | v th =P; op rtior do 
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‘than acceptable. A fourth number—the melod gt eM inte hee pa o 
‘ye ofl i awa @rehestral part remain © ; 
“wedding march by Mr. Korbay of New York |. fo nese (ORR 3D. , Jam 
march oy lationship wth what. has preceded, th 
. « 


shad been promised, but was withdrawn © o¢ ing. lecided and sustained. and | 
ad to ioe oi murmurings 
S.. 


Ts c 


‘before the rehearsal in order rps the con- “the lat € OCR. TO SGA 
sill t tat ~4 ‘Ment, a enip 

cort might not be too long RNG ths Orbe The secoud movement deserves to be 
tion might not reach the symphony fatigued 1,04 with romances, and strikes the 
from having done duty by two other new atid tor at once by the peouliar inde. | 
works. 2, | + pans ence of its two chief elements. As it | 
- The concert began with that lovely over- ns with almost a waltz swing. one ex- | 


+ 9a , » «, | pects nothing but dance rhythms, but the 
ture by Niels Gade,. ‘In the Highlands,” in| go)o enters over this with a lone-drawn 


‘which the author seems to have epitomized | melody, quite sentimental in charact»r, 
his bent of thought, his sympathies and his | which preverves its own character to the 
‘tastes in expression. It shows the pure sad he the orchestra retires into the 
iY renit: of his disposition and his style ackground, maintaining its own figures, 
SErouseky ; oiten picturesquely marked by clear arp: g- 
3n.such a manner that the listener who has | gicg, and occasionally heightened by some 
never known him before will understand 5 ief voice in solo, such as a quaint bit for 
| remember ‘lhe smooth, placid open- | the bassoon near the end. ‘he movement 
‘Ing suggests that happy feeling which | strongly suggested tom: agreat vase, rch 
Raed those who rest upon a not too and various in its ornamentations, over 
‘removed height, looking down upon dis- | which a vine wreathes its own improvised 
nees which are stil! distinct, and listen- | and living tracery. 
tosounds which rise refined znd spir-| The third movement is an adagio, in 
al through the rarified atmosphere. | which the harmonies, often minor in. key, 
fiven when the horn comes with an awak-! have a rich and sombre color, and bring 
Paing to stronger life and more recogniza- | hefore the mind in p.ctorial imagery some 
‘ple fSayety, this more vigorous eépl-| yast purple draperies ot velvet. ‘The solo 
jode~ stili has something of the) yoice has almost apathetic sentiment, and 
of the earlier  part.| passesonin its own temper alike undis- 
‘Then there is a brief cloudy passage, as if @ | turbed by the occ. s onal rough opposition 
Beudding dr ft of denser atmosphere had | of the under parts, and unpersuaded by the 
Some obscuringly: and then, with a temver | calmer and almost ecclesiasiic harmonies 
‘that is ore woment almost majestic, the | that succeed. The ending, rising through 
ony fills with the volume of the brass; | jong successive mournful trillS to a single 
ran episode wiich the oboe intro | faint harmonic tone, is tenderly impressive. 
» the end comes quickly and firmly. It} Theiast movement isall] life and vig it 
pretty long oyerture, but it is all en oy- | and joy. It begins with a chime as of happy 
», aud the individuality which Gade | golden bells,and its triplets dance down the 
| his use of the wind instruments, | swift steps of their short recurrent phrase 
ecially of the brass, which he seems al-| with the lightest heart in the world, en- 
8 tohave liked,mak sit peculiarly rich, | couraged and abetted by the airiest litte 
is always the case when that element is! rate ot the tarabourine. Such gayety is con 
werly tev yered and attuned tazious,and the whole orchestra at once joins 
he secou niauver 7. the solo one, and | jn it for a while; soon the solo resumes ts 
ier came forward te play @ new| piace, speaking tor a mom nt more gravely 
wi ' and reflective) *, but the time is not one for 
_ The Spanish Symphony seriauences, ar bina be laugh tie Ravety re- 
of Edward Lalo, a Spaniard by birth, but turns in, grenawr “ardor, and the finuio 1s 
ng Segre : ' va reached in great pleasurable excitement. 
often in his ERUSIS IROTO like the Parisians, I suppose | may be set down as rhapsodiz- 
among whom he has'ilived most of his life, | ing too much over this ‘little symphony, but 
© owes his introduction here to Mr. I want va Pe at least, as fee as Hairy Gamp, 
oeffler, who pluyéd his ‘Norwegian Fan- | and ‘give ¢ @ name. S i listened to lt 
‘\asy” two or three seasons ago. The pres-: ind could not help feeling as if [ were 
aos | g some | 
t work takes its name eyidently from the | 
; at it ‘s written ‘in four Scuthern Love Drama 
“‘fistnet movements, each o1 which gketched out before,me. The first move- 


an extenued and systematic : ; 

ae ES vin ment is the surprise when, in untoward 

. ape thought as well as in forms and excited circumstances, the youth sees 
D 


~ 


( ent, and though the tinesse of it the maid whom he isto love, There is tur- 
may b« the result of | 


tas icre ) h 
‘first Sy lt acl gts i Po IB ene. ep a from them the determined courage: that 
short, strong unison. adaihnninad by the Marks the stride of his step and t.e firm 
drums and. once repeated by the solo beatof his heart. In the second, he wal & 
 nstrument Phnoet acvompaniment; put and dreants and sings without under her 
‘g3if this presenti tion were not aitozether W»aew,while the uncessing ebb and tiow ol 
atisfactory,. the . unson breaks in the strains oildunce and revelry within give 
nnol the phrase again lis moo a poetic contrast. The third move- 
{ before allow ng Ment brings doubt and tear and the gloom of 
apparentiy hipeless passion, but in the 
| th fourth the wedding bells drop down their 
The - blessed chiming «nd lively feet trip it 
gay ly foran in tant he pauses to svan, the 
u 
po 


“ench training an 


: ture, to weigh respon ibilities and to 


nw 


i tho no. continuously, | 


reatm nt wanders nder wortlr, but it is only for an instant, 


; ore it. , 
| Ba ar Py a “ phy Mr, Loewer bore himself admirably all 
“ the themeis .ain slown plainly, pro- et zene our eeyed sp , Fails. good 
ced over an under : | sneed no commendation in 10 
— excurtent:in-wh ch odd the delics sy of tis phrasing, the unaffected 


id ~bulence, contest perhaps, but he does not. 
§a\ a merse tine: tinitthan: peed them, and only gathers insensibly | 
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‘eradually ir Steank ase and then ‘he jay of the hour comes to bear — 
‘gradually irom direct expoaition, there | Bhi'be 
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lar treatment is ‘gi 

: S -‘given 
second theme, and both are somewhat 
the processional character. 
many little ep sodica] passage 
and soft, and others cud 


the | whieh i oveatate: nd pont onventiona! 

ime | & velopment in the form ‘of variat ons, 

he theme 1s only a't: red in color by trans. 

jt | various instruments, but 
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and in the finale whieh has sor 
; ‘nN Has some mene: 
. when the brass becomes prominent with ite 
| Own harmon’es, the various elements which 
OB ie needed are summoned, as it were, by the 
hea Bhrh os. Pron | ROFD. and then freely used much as if the 
foreign journalet | ement were only afantasia, The ending 


abor tha proper is a br ef, swift and ‘mpetuo : 
: than | ae The work of the orchestra was aeudcatt 
Up to its best mark, espeially in the over. 


less-pleasure th 
ture but in the Rubin.tein’ Mr. Gerick 


could not always get his effects easi 

4 § - 
there was occasionally a little holding bane 
rom the accent nthe more involve and 


| awkward passavzes. 


} |. Onenew work—Liszt’s “Mephisto” waltz— 


iS promised for next Sat , : 
Hubbard will sing twies. urday, and Elliog 
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~ The fifth of the Season’s coneéerts by. the | 


) eh Boston Symphony orvhestra at Music Hall 
ened she last evening proved that Mr. Gericke has 
say, bre-k clther a fair supply of novelties for the pres 

ake a brave 
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e hour and a 
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rhetorn at of What a rea ei ohn and vrchestra, by E. Lalo, and Rubin- 

tant phrase Steln’s sixth symphony in A major, the last 

. ‘WO Works having their first hearing in this 

ere are no brasses| Slfy on this occasion. The Rubinstein sym- 
The ’ and coolness, 

ot heats: cars the brunt of the obligatos | Pied the greatest prominence in point of 1- 

re arte eecompany with fresh. airy | terest. It bas had rather a _ curious 


rustlings and tremb}j 
the primary then dings, the restoration of history in this country, It was announced 


a kind wneme being brought about b 
by the oF Coreen srised In a burly fashion a The — sed by Messrs. Seill and Thomas 
. +e scherzo ‘is t] Tiormancé in New York las " 
Jump of music “halt ee eT hop, skip and | both of these conductors witha wh toe 
and intense activitv. 4: of odd devices thei : row am 
Piquancy are asgeet; Animation and | f concert programmes, leaving its first 
nd of idee ene liberal use of | Performance in this country to Mr. Van der 
the flyi ae | Stucken, who brought it out last season at his” 
| “novelty” concerts in New York. Whether the 
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he- foley veople’s Populars will tend to a re- 
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bave been 3 
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and a well merited tribute toan artist who 
deserves ihe most liberal patronage of all real 
music lovers. Another enjoyable feature of 
the firs ob se concerts is the prominence 
given to M, Un, Mole, the new flu‘e soloist of 
the orchestra, in the programme, and the 
Selections named tor the afternoon are. ail 
weil suiied to make the new departure a s.:2- 
cess. The several numbers cuosen by Mr. 
Gericke for the first concert are: Introduc- 
tion, “Lohengrin,” Wagner; “Airs Hongrois,’ 
for violin, Erus!, Signorina Tua; sulte in D, 


op. 39, A. 


prices has been fixed for this concert as that 
of the regular symphony rehearsals and con- 
certs, the admissi.in rge veing put at 25 


th cenis and 50 addiiional for re- | 
carved 3 % is more than likely that | 
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The programme of the fifth sym phony sae i 
cert, given in the Musie Hall last Saturday 


evening, was: a, 
Gade: Overture, “Im Hochland,” op. 7. 
Lalo; Spanish Symphony, for violin, in D minor, ep. 


Rubinstein: Symphony Nv {,in A major, 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler was tiié violinist, 
The ever - delightful Gade overture was 


played to perfection, and made an admira- 


hle opening to the concert. If Gade, in 


mhis jater works, has somewhat belied Men- 


delssohn’s glowing predictions for his future, 


his earlier compositions are, and deserve to re- | 


main, Classics to which one always listens with 


delight, And, by the way, is itnot about time for . 


his B-flat symphony to come around once more? 


Lalo’s Spanish symphony for solo-violin and or- 


@chestra is an exceedingly brilliant werk, of some 


hat more solidity than most things that have 


ome out of Paris during the last decade or | 
wo, It is in five quite long movements— | 


Pthis little symphonic gem has lain on the shelf | 
sphere for a good while. 


llegro non troppo; Scherzando ; Intermezzo, al- ' 


egretto non troppo; Andante; Rondo, allegro 
the third of which was omitted by Mr. Loeftier, 


WP Each one of these movements is marked by some 


Spanish national pecularity of rhythm, melody 
br accent, The scoring is very full, rich and 


prilliant, yet managed in so masterly a way as 
ever to overweigh the solo part. The writing is 
“elaborate, although one finds little in the poem 
p10 justify the name of symphony. 
work can only 


Indeed, the 
be called a Symphony by 
ourtesy, and “symphonic concerto” would have 
cen a better title. The charm, grace and bril- 
iancy of the music are indescribable, and few 


4 Composers have known how to make acceptable so 
: extended a work of so uniformly light a char- 
mpecter. Itis not often that one finds himself lis- 


ening willingly, and with pleasure, to four long. 


ovements in which there are only semi-occa- 
#sional movements of seriousness, 
; ly no evidence 
per = emotion. 
Weians, in 
: although Lale is a Spaniard by birth, he has lived 
Nong ¢nough in Paris, amid French influences, to 
e’ciuire the Gallic knack of making charm and 
mp {ascination of style and g00d workmanship go an 
= ™mense way. Mr. Loeffler, whom, by the way, 
Ye have to thank for almost all the chances we get 
sp Owadays of hearing French music, played ad- 
BP Mirably at every point; with perfect technique, 


merace and security of phrasin 
wthe final . 
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But the French are magi- 
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now high time for Brahms to give up pl 


that it is _ 
: aying the 
pianoforte, and, tor thé matter of that, for Rubin. 
stein to givé up composing!” One hardly likes to 
speak in very strong terms of a symphony which — 
one has heard but once, especially when that sym-_ 
_phony comes from the pen of sucha pet son of - 
the Muses as Rubinstein. But there are some 
works, the meaning and character of which 
one feels pretty sure of having grasped, even 
after a single hearing, and this is one of them. 
This symphony gives fresh cause for wonder at 
how a man of Rubinstein’s preéminen¢ gifts can 
be so abominably careless of his own reputation. 
It can only be called a poor, uninspired, careless 
and vulgar piece of writing; there is not an 
idea in it that rises above third-rate common- 
place, and both the development and the 
orchestration are of the most slipshod 
sort. In the last movement one finds a 
suggestion of an attempted rivalry ‘with | 
Brahms, who ended his fourth Symphony with a 
set of variations on an eight-bar Passacaglia. The 
last movement of this symphony of Rubinstein’s 
is in the form of variations on an eight-bar theme 
in triple time, that has something of the Passa- 
Caglia or Chaconne character. This poor little 
tune is made to undergo all sorts of contrapuntal 
turned, at 
one time, into a veritable Kamarinskaja, and at | 
last, torn to pieces in four-four time. After every | 
variation, however, the composer has mercifully : 
given it four measures or 80 to groan in, which it | 
does with great regularity. i 
The next programme is: Schumann, overture to | 
“Genoveva”’; —— Aria; Liszt, “Mephisto-Waltz” ; 
songs with pianoforte; Dvorak, Symphony No. 2, . 


| in Dminor. Mr, Bliot Hubbard will be the singer, 


, last it was trombones, trumpets or horus. We are glad | 


, in 


Cyne” 


MUSIC. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
The brasses had their innings last night: from first to 


to say that they showed to good advantage, and, savea 
slight flatting at the close of the Symphony, were 
better condition than we have yet 
heard them. The soloist of the concert was Mr. C, M. 
Laeffier, and his work was such as to call only for praise, 
If we except a lack of breadth of tone, there was abso- 
lute perfection in all that he did. The fluent 
grace of the runs, the brilliant arpeggio work, the purity 
of intonation even in the highest positions, ail charmed 
critic and audience alike, and the enthusiasm at the close 
was entirely merited. The work itself also—Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espaguol—was a fine specimen of the French 
school of writing, for which we confess a predilection. It 
had tvo many _  sforzando effects, too maby | 
sudden transitions from very loud to very soft, but was 
none the less characteristic and dashing. It had rather 
the flavor of pepper than of garlic. It dealt in quaint 
Oriental scales in a manner thatcalled to mind St. Saens 
Suite Algerienne, and piccolo, brasses, ‘*Turkish music,”’ 
quaint unison passages, etc., were called on to add to the 
spice, The final began with a hearty carillon, and a folk. |: 
melody with variations which were especially dainty and 
pleasing to ears not too ultra classical. Of development 
there was little or none. 

The symphony by Rubenstein did not Please us as 
well. It is spasmodic and very unequal, Its deviation, 
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these programmes. The sixth symphony of 
Rubenstein is in fow movements—inoaerato 
con moto, moderato assai, allegro vivace, 
Moderato assai—and occupies about 45 min- 
' Utes in its pertormance. The opening movye- 
ment, much the longest, is also much the 
east sati fictory. It has two leading sub- 
ts, both of which are incomplete and un- 
ortiy the elaborate treatment yiven them 
the composer, who fairly surpasses himseit 
fh the ornamental elaboration which makes so | 
much the larger pari of this portion of the 
work, ‘there is great boldness ana oriyinal- 
“Miya the scoring, but, with al) the genius | 
Shown in this way, the composer fails to ive : 
vidence of baviug any valuable thought in. 
‘bis writing. In the second movement the 
ideas are more definitely shaped and more 
logi¢ally treated, and the score presents 
Many raceful passages and enjoyable 
Barmonic combinati ns, the finale’ being 
@n especially pleasing portion of the 
nen. The allezro vivace makes 
‘the scherzo of the symphony, and has noi 
‘Inapily, beeu called “an exemplification of 
Rupinstein’s »eculiarly ursine bumor’ and 
its characieristics are prominently those fa- 
thillar in all tie writings of this composer, 
this movement there is s0 much iteration | 
‘and relleration that whatever tnere is of 
' humor becomes wearisome and gives an aad- 
_ @e@u interest to the finai poriion of the work, 
Which is by far its most enjoyable part. As 
ta many other compositions by Rubinstein, 
ht - last movement shows his famillurity with 
Russian and Slav national melodies, tour of 
ese folk songs finding a place in its design. 
he elaborate ornam :n ation given the sim- 
| ble plaintive themes well nigh destroys their 
| indentity after ibey have been yviven out in 
their own shape by different departments of 
| he band, but the skill shown in 
‘this adornment and =the clearness | 
and recision given the score in 
Myr. vricKe’s reading made the finale 
“@ yery enjoyable portion of the work. An 
“eminent critic has called the symphony ‘a 
tonal nightmare” and “an «xperiment to dis- 
cover Wiiat amount of cacophony profess:d 
‘amateurs of music can be induced io put up 
with in their quest of originality.’”’ It is easy 
to see how this opinion could be honesily 
formed of the work with a less excellent 
Teading than that given lastevening. Mr. C. 
_M. Loeffil-r, who occupies the desk with Mr. 
Kneisel a the bead of the strings, was tue 
soloist, and he again showed cominendable 
“enterprise in bringing forward anovelty as;his 
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The “Symphonie Espagnole”’ does not, oddly | 
| @hough, compare favorably with Lalo’s “Fan- | 
_tasle Norwegienne” which Mr. |.o: ffler playea 
@t these conceris three years ago. It would 
‘Be @6xpected that Lalo would tiud inore 1nspira- 
tion in the melodies of his uative land than iu 
‘those of the colder clime of Norway, but, 
save in the last movement, this does not 
“appear to. be the case. The first 
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Dy its use In a popular Mexican composition, 
8 avery brilliant bit of writing and gives the 
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orchestra, under Mr. Wilnelm Gericke’s di- 





is technical atiainments. Mr. Loeffler | 
jayed wi.b all of his accus'!omed ease and | 
Tace list evening and met the uimost de | 
nands of the score intellivently and succegs- | 
j His tone though not large is most, 


wrt. The Gade overture was capitally per- | 
ormed, and made an interesting introduction | 


rection, is @ welcome one, especially as it 
indicates the discovery, on the part of cer- 
tain controlling spirits in matters musical, 
that children still exist in this vicinity. Tne 
plans of musical enterprises in Boston for the 


last decade bave been based upon the theory 
that the proper child of tbe period pref-rs a 
Bach fugue ‘0 a Strauss waltz, aod would: 
ra her listen toa Braums symphony han to 
a Julieu quadrille, The very vroper children 
of tlle day have become arrant humbugs upon 
musical subjects, and it Is to be hoped that 
the Young People’s Populars will tend to a re- 
form in this 
musical = circles, The 
Signorina Teresina Tua as one of 
the soloists for the first of these 
concerts On Wednesday aflernoon next at 
Music Hall, is also a pleasant announcement 
and a well merited tribute toan artist who 
deserves ‘he most liberal patronage of all real 
music lovers. Another enjoyable feature of 
the first of these concerts is the prominence 
given to M, Un, Mole, the new flu‘e soloist of 
the orchestra, in the programme, and the 
S«lections named tor the afternoon are ail 
weil suiied to make the new departure a s.:3- 
cess. The several numbers cuosen by Mr. 
Gericke for the first concert are: Introdue- 
tion, *Lohengrin,’”’ Wagner; *Aits Hongrois,” 
for violin, Erus!, Signorina Tua; suite in D, 
op. 39, A. Dvorak; coiverto for flute, Langer, 
M. Mole; “L’Arlesienne,” Bizet; overture, 
‘William Tell,” Rossini, The same scale of 
prices has been fixed for this concert as that 
of the regular symphony rehearsals and cou- 
certs, the admissi.n charge veing put at 25 
ceuts, wih 25 cents and 50 addiiional tor re- 
served seats, It is more than likely that 


other concerts of a similar character will be 


given during the season. 
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name may not have been Hanslick, what he 
thought of the ‘performance. The reply was, 
‘Well, do you know,’ it seems to me that it is _ 
now high time for Brahms to give up playing the 
pianoforte, and, tor the matter of that, for Rubin- 
stein to give up composing!” One hardly likes to 
speak in very,strong terms of a Symphony which 
one has heard but once, especially when that sym- 
phony comes from the pen of such a pet son of 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESPRA. 
The programme of the fifth symphony econ- 
cert, given in the Musie Hall last Saturday | 
evening, was: 


1§ Gade: Overture, “Im Hochland,” op. 7. 
Ialo: Spanish Symphony, for violin, in D minor, op. 








y Rubinstein; Symphony Nu «in A major, 
> Mr. C. M. Loeffler was tix: violinist, 
‘> The ever - delightful Gade overture was 
‘played to perfection, and made an admira- 
Pyle opening to the concert. If Gade, in 
‘jbis later works, has somewhat belied Men- 
“Fdelssohn’s glowing predicticns for his future, 
pis earlier compositions are, and deserve to re- | 
Hmain, classics to which one always listens with 
delight. And, by the way, is itnot about time for . 
} his B-flat symphony to come around once more? 
This little symphonic gem has lain on the shelf - 
}bere for a good while. 

Lalo’s Spanish symphony for solo-violin and or- 
chestra is an exceedingly brilliant werk, of some- 
what more solidity than most things that have 

geome out of Paris during the last decade or | 
‘two, It is in five quite long movements— — 
B Allegro non troppo ; Scherzando ; Intermezzo, al- ' 
fegretto non troppo; Andante ; Rondo, allegro | 
—the third of which was omitted by Mr. Loeftler, 
Kach one of these movements is marked by some 
spanish national pecularity of rhythm, melody 
or accent. The scoring is very full, rich and 
brilliant, yet managed in so masterly a@ way as 
never to Overweigh the solo part. The writing is 
elaborate, although one finds little in the poem 
|10 justify the name of Symphony. Indeed, the 
gwork can only be called a Symphony by 


courtesy, and “symphonic concerto”? would have 
been a better title. The Charm, grace and _ bril- 


Jiancy of the music are indescribable, and few 
p°OInposers have known how to make acceptable so 
extended a work of so uniformly light a char- 


acter, It is not often that one finds himself lis- BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
stening willingly, and with pleasure, to four long 


Piet in which there are only semi-occa- ° eon Rei.» “ya on ee ae 
sional movements of seriousness, and absolute- | a re Weare ti 
Ny no evidence of profundity of thought 
or emotion. But the French are magi- 
“ins, in music as in other things, and, 






works, the meaning and character of which 

one teels pretty sure of having grasped, even 

after a single hearing. and this is one of them. 
| This symphony gives fresh cause for wonder at 
how a man of Rubinstein’s preéminens gifts can 
be so abominably careless of his own reputation. 
it can only be called a poor, uninspired, careless | 
and vwgar piece of writing; there is not an | 
idea in it that rises above third-rate common. 
place, and both the development and the 
orchestration are of the most slipshod 
sort. In the last movement’ one finds a 
suggestion of an attempted rivalry ‘with 
Brahms, who ended his fourth Symphony with a 
set of variations on an eight-bar Passacaglia. The 
last movement of this Symphony of Rubinstein’s 
is in the form of variations on an eight-bar theme 
in triple time, that has Something of the Passa- 
caglia or Chaconne character. This poor little 
| tune is made to undergo all sorts of contrapuntal 
and orchestral maltreatment, being turned, at 
one time, intoa veritable KKamarinskaja, and at 
last, torn to pieces in four-four time. After every 
variation, however, the composer has mercifully 
e 
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songs with pianoforte; Dvorak, Symphony No. 2, 
, in Dwinor. Mr. Eliot Hubbard will be the singer, 








slight flatting at the close of the Symphony, were 
; in better condition than we have yet 


} 
ulthough Lale is a Spaniard by birth, he has lived | 24rd them. The soloist of the concert was a. Oe 
Laeffier, and his work was such as to call only for praise, | 


pore enough in Paris, amid French influences, to 
p duire the Gallic knack of making charm and 
lascination Ol style and food workmanship go an 
pinmense way. Mr. Loeftler, whom, by the way, 
We have to thank for almost all the chances we vet 
nowadays of hearing French music, played ad- 
aril ys tet | point ; with perfect technique, 
Ba haat — rr. of phrasing, and, especially in 
sae met condo, with enchaining brilliancy 
The ona ” He outdid himself, in a word. had tuo 
bended rena nee him admirably, and the 
ance wore 1) Le Sot at the end of the perform- 
* were well and thoroughly earned. 

Taare Penge Subinstein Symphony reminded us 
Viennese an anecdote that istold of a certain 
“~ ™musician—we think, of Edward Hans- 


If we except a lack of breadth of tone, there was abso- 
lute perfection in all that he did. The fluent 
grace of the runs, the brilliant arpeggio work, the purity 


many sforzando’-_— effects, too 
none the less characteristic and dashing. 
the flavor of pepper than of garlic. It dealt in quaint 
Oriental scales in a manner that called to mind §8t. Saens 
Suite Algerienne, and piccolo, brasses, **Turkish music,”’ 

lick, but of , quaiut unison passages, etc lled 
. . tide ah an p ges, +» Were called On to add to the 
ome years ago, Selanne "Meadion secon spice, The final began with a hearty carillon, and a folk- 
veethoven's E-tlat concerto at a saeiatice tn melody with variations which were especially dainty and 
brin na, about the time that Rubinstein was | P’28!ng to ears not too ultra classical. Of development 

: om oy Out some new works there. After the shore was tive GF Bone. 

ert, Some one asked our musician, whose | The symphony by Rubenstein did not please us as 
well. It is spasmodic and very unequal, Its deviation, 


the Muses as Rubinstein. But there are some || 


oes with great regularity. if 
The next programme is: Schumann, overture to | 


“Genoveva”; —— Aria; Liszt, “Mephisto-Waltz”; || 
| | 


to say that they showed to good advantage, and, savea | 


of intonation even in the highest positions, all charmed | 
critic and audience alike, and the enthusiasm at the close | 
was entirely merited. The work itself also—Lalo’s Sym- | 
phonie Espaguol—was a fine specimen of the French | 
school of writing, for which we confess a predilection. It | 


many | 
sudden transitions from very loud to very soft, but was | 


It had rather | 


ah) 

} | 
hy 

Aa 

| i 
| 





are not compensated for by any | RA 
hone oF ats The orchestration is not i Three ‘ks only Pr priate ali scat 2 
happy. The wedding of ohoe and horn in the e man , ay | ‘Two div avdade ee ee ae ; 
seems a mesalliance, but the rising sequences in dra- _ The symphony of Sevurday. (tee rae he chi 
ment beginning each time on contrabass, are Boston, although Leipsie, London ane Mb ahehde 33 
move ffective, reminding of a similar effect in York have heard it within the + ye mab 
Pranz's "Ya 1 bist lend.” ‘The third movement “ro binstein’s latest—his sixth, nominally in the 
comet it n two notes, and is tiresome. Inthe Rubinste Critici : ms to have been ; the vio 
ae wmv yo g a leaf out of Brahms’ method, and key # A cpp de Cc ds "Wiewralais tes--ottes a Me is Aly ss ‘a ane < 
= coats a two short themes, butalas, he is | ee Aumont tar oonsintrtbitinr tee to have cond movemeu a bain 
pe toi Apsapannests sive as Brahms, and the chief | missed in part the pleasure to be found in tak- one and yet impresses - 
maar hy is, that, as each instrument takes the theme in © ing it for just what it is through dissatisfaction the more, by this, ag. 


steal = e 


gi 


m et sh 


: a . ° ; : ‘4 , ‘A + al 
like a circus parade, and with it for what it is not, Rubinstein, whether ng contrgst of the festivity in 
turn, ail pass before lekte phase the value of the | as pianist or composer, 18 Origiual to the back- : 1e earth, pads | with the lover's 
| sinooit ibtenseats of our orchestra. In this proces- | bone, and he ha» no hesitation about letting his call and plaint.. The vid‘ partis always se re 


_idlosyncracies be seen, feeling no doubt Mat he | sistained and sometimes spiritual in its essence, 
sion the oboe was especially good, and deserves honorary is grat enough to have the privileges of genius. While the orchestral sesra is frequently doin a 


hony, though unsatisfactory as 8 The chief characteristics of this symphony may g and ¢langorous with general out-. 

mention. The + Ni ceiling perhaps be set down as its fragmentariness and " ia ths thes vaste at wena on fall ae 
ork, was very its unexpectedness With a rich supply of happiness ana careless life, the whole score ig. 
thematic material, and certainty with no lack of knit more closely together than anywhere else, 

learning and skill in systematic development, and so the genial and gracein! eflects of the 

Rubinstein seems to have beon led more by other movements reach a just climax, ie 


uuey than reflection in’ his writing, He oct | Mr. Loeffler played his part beautifully. Not 
ewe woe # theme not connectediy, but in little a note forcad, uot a phrase broken or ex 


asps, as it were, with “‘werry sudden pull-up’? | : ity. 
fh each; he again offers two separate ident et | 2 ya apes sh Bora has "Oboe nena 
once; he leaves the thought which he is discuss. | enli “htened and enhanced i 

ing for a digression the relevancy of which ig fulness consideration 

not apparent, and he breaxs ofthis with a start ath : If a criticism must be made, 

and goes back abruptly to the first; he treatg | bs imes too cool 

his themes in an irregular fashion by reading 
them over again in his finales (with elaboration, 
of course) in just the ordar in Which they first 
&ppeared, and in the imporiant last movement 
he gives almost a fantasia by presenting his ° Nga 


i" Hae 
themes as the thread of Gamwny ingenious varig- upon the programme was 
tions. ‘i 


Gade’s “In the Hignlands”’ overture, a finely 


The effect ig somewhat tantalizing, and tha f which n the concert. — 
hearer often feels as if a better one might have shaged pening wel hein ng. . perde' 


a F ; a ; a a ee ee 

te Ryeeped phy Al bran del poo ordi. Symphony io A Maj. r,No.6. A. Rubinstein. 
tract many and preveut thei ng at the Since its initia] performance at the G+ wand- 
ae dioead d a hellekoree haus Concert, Leipsic, on Oct. 28, 1886, the 
to justify the ddediitects. sixth symphony of the leading Russian com- 
tary outbreak poser of the day has been heard ip some of 
the generous European capitals(not in Paris), 
energy i in London(Mr. Hensche}’s concerts, Dec. 1), | 
With an absolute ,; and in New York, under Mr. Van der Stuck. 
_that almost en's direction. on April 23. The first five 
symphonies of Rubinstein (excepting the 

and Of atone welt third, in A, of which we have no record) 

re curiou have been played in Boston, Mr. Hensche] 

having conducted the first performance of 


eo string quin ; in the fifth, in G, op. 107, on Oct. 7, 1882, dur- 
aiong in hottest haste irom hand to ing the second year of Boston Symphony 


eros ¢ last. The Symphony is evidently concerts. Out of respect. to Rubinstein, | 
not so much perhaps if ' ly j te hal e niontan | 
the pla as in the exact meeting Mention only is made of his being a pianist, | 


‘§ and the beat of broken bar:, — by Many cousidered the greatest now liv- | 


& did well, although not aways ing,— for it is as a composer that he seeks | 
and Mr. Gericks had to 6xe:thim- the highest place in the temple of fame. 


“ve wont to pull Rubinstein has written a number of sacred 
peor pace sa Operas, which are available for performance | 
third movements 8 concert music. Among those not yet | 
warmly, heard in Boston are « The Maccabees,” | 
The other new work was also called a Sym- ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘* Moses, ’and « Sulamith’; | 
Seca ne ean te y satan, selections from his ‘+ Moses "are promised | 
author is the § he it Lela ho OES during this season by the Boylston Club, 
Many years in . ar See, The work which immediately preceded the 
composition of the sixth symphony was the 
opera ‘*‘ Nero,” which may be heard in Boston 
this winter. It was in 1879 that Rubinstein 
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visited Boston. The following analysis of theme enters in fo Sorte nee Mere e Mpeak, of 
the sixth symphony was prepared by Mr. from four to six notes. parggh “4g oreo 
Joseph Bennett for the first London per- remains conspicuous sie cp. ge eatures 
formance of the work, noted above: — of the muderato, and has, as may be supposed, 


TIGHT BINDING 


lins, it passes to a sustained melody, and ‘which Gade ist 
with this alternation, helped by a few slight yaviodand. DEE non 
episodes, is able to keep up interest, though | original and effective th ; 


: ® a a te Were, Paha e tei y ¥ - ae we - bia add 
necessarily, perhaps designedly, at a lower} set aside fo the moment his predilection for “Nor- 


is on a 
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‘‘ No indication is given as to the ‘ poetic 
basis’ of the work, which belongs indeed to 
the category of ‘pure’ music. and leaves 
each hearer in the fullest measure ‘ fancy 
free.’ It would be extremely difficult to sug- 
gest any character, event, or situation as that 
of which the symphony might reasonably be 
accepted as an expression In this sense, the 
work is as abstract as, say, Beethoven’s 
symphonies in B flat and A major. 

‘*The first movement (moderato con moto 
A minor) opens with a ‘strange device,’ to 
Which absolute originality may, without 
rashness, be ascribed. ‘Thus, the first chord, 
given out with the full power ofthe orchestra, 


is a diminished fourth upon the leading note, | 


‘ . ‘ . ‘ f “¢ § r} cr i i ec i . » 3 

G sharp, C natural, — h Thic gy nt | against short legato phrases for clarinets and 

S IS SUST! ; : MNeins 
hes | horns — serves as a lead tothe principal sub- 


_ ject, which returns in its primitive form. and 


the ear of a major third. 
during two bars. In the next two bars the 
same notes are repeated as extremes, but 


With an E natural as intermediate. In the | 


fifth bar the bass rises from G Sharp to A 
natural, and thus curiously the key is deter- 


mined, being then insisted on during two | 


bars before the entrance of the theme; ap- 


parently that the ear nay recoxnize it fully, | 


after so remarkable an introduction. The 


leading subject, given to the violins, is brisk | 


and energetic, but the connoisseur at once 
Suspects from its character that. though 
occupying the place of principal theme, it is 
more in the nature of an animated exordium. 
This turns out to be the case. After its due 


development comes an episode (espressivo) in 


F major, consisting of two diverse sections, 


and being structurally much more important 
The sections 
are diverse, in that one consists of a series of deal of character. 
five-note phrases, the other of a cantilena for 
Violins, which the clarinet accompanies with 
an independent theme still more broadly 
All this is very interesting, and 


than the subject preceding. 


phrased. 


a decided effect upon its character, [he de. 
velopment of the theme, varied by episodica} 
passaces, is carried on at considerable leneth. 
but ever tually makes way for an episode, x» 
poco animato, in which the clarinet bas short 
solo phrases, recognizable as derivatives. 
more or less, from the foregoing melody, and 
accompanied by the violins and celli with 
fluttering triplets of demi-semiquavers. This 
fantastic section serves as a bridge to the 
second subject, a@ tempo pit aninato (1 ma- 
jor), which is, in effect, its continuation, 
Since the clarinet, attended by one horn. 
gives out the theme, and the strings (all of 
them now) continue their fluttering motion. 
From this point, a transitional ssage — 


made up of bravura for the Strings, played 


after restatement, does duty by way of cuda. 
| Though the moderato presents an elaborated 
| version of the aria form, it must be regarded 
| as inthe nature of a fantasia. It is scored 
for flutes, obves, Clurinets, bassoons, four 
horns, and strings. 
| ‘Although the third movement (alleyro 
| vivace, C major) is not called a scherzo, the 
| scherzo spirit, to a large extent, pervades it. 
This appears in the quaint pizzicato figure — 
an important one — with which the strings 
open, and in the whole treatment of u leading 
theme that might well be styled playful, as it 
ranges through the scale from the heiglits o! 
the violin to the depths of the double bass. 
‘*Arpeggios of this far-reaching kind 
abound in the movement, and give it a good 
sut the whole object ol the 
allegro vivace, as regards its principal sec- 
tion, is sportiveness. We note the fact in 
the pretty play with the pizzicuto figure meb- 
tioned above, in the tossing, from violins to 


, La 4 iolas and back again a fragment of the 
easily appreciated, as is its subsequent de- Violas and back again, of "© 


velopment. 


A brief reference to the princi- 
pal subject now leads to a Vigorous climax, 
and the appearance of the second Subject 


subject, and in the clashing accents that give 
so much piquancy to various passages. bul 
the com» ° while appareutly givei over to 
this spirit, does not disregard contrast. Once 


point than that to which the Chief section } disch” characteristics, and has attempted to em- 
raised it. The coda, compounded of inatter | body in his musica somewhat kindred spirit; that 


tuken from both sections, is not the least | of the Scotch songs. In this he has succeeded bet- 


| interesting part of the movement. 


ter than many who have made the same attempt, 


* The sinale is coustructed upon an original] | not only in conveying the Scotch idea without de. 
plan. First of all it presents a well-marked, forming it, but in making his music attractive 


rhythmical melody (moderato assai, A minor), 


from an artistic standpoint. His inspiration moves 


p Which might pass for a national tune, and | freely within the limits of the overture form, and 


# treats it accordiug to that species of the va- | his work bears the stamp of originality and fresh- - 


Briation form wherein only the accompani- | 7°88: Itis easily apprehended, and as likely to - 


Biuent changes, the subject remaining intact. 
in this case the theme is stated Six times, 
ou each occasion by a different combination 
Of instruments, while the accompapvpiment 
changes its character, and becomes more and 
more elaborate. Having finished with his 


i 0 BB Sin = et rt ieee Nib annictnilantes ne 


poser takes up a second (allegro, F major), 


40d proceeds to deal with this in much the 
mesame fashion. A peculiarity here, is that the 
pclitire tune is comprised within a Single six- 
Bbar phrase, which repeats itself over and 
mover again through thirteen pages of the 
Printed score, while a varied accompaniment 
aloes its best to avoid monotony. Returning 
gto the original fempo, Mr. Rubinstein now 
me lances at his first melody as though he 
| vould give it further treatment; but changing 
mS Mind, goes off into a vigorous unison for 
B modulating thus into A major, and 


presto ) ol two eight-bar Phrases. ‘This is 
everal limes repeated, but presently merges 
mCO an elaborate and extended fantasia, the 
Be Udject matter of which it largely suggests. 
i A he fantasia nust be lett to speak tor itself, 
=e 4b cannot, to any good purpose, be 
: tay <y her ; Enough that it offers many 
im of interest, and is especially full of 
mS Changes and contrasts. The further 
esse of this original Jinale includes a brief 
: hoderato AS8sat, introducing new matter ; 
: heuer glance at the first melody, anda very 
eB Sec, not to say impetuous esd...” 
aes | 


paking up, in that key, with a third tune 


first melody at its sixth repetition, the com- | 


fakin to it as regards popular characteristics, 


prove interesting to the dilettante as to the musi- 
cian; soit was last Saturday evening, and the 
audience showed themselves well pleased with the 
overture. The way in which it was played had 
much to do with its warm reception; the orchestra 
gave it a careful, musicianly and brilliant reading, 
worthy of praise in almost every point. ; 

The next number proved to be by far the most 
| interesting on the programme. Mr. Loffler has 
already had the good fortune to introduce the 
| “Suite Norvégienne”’ of Lalo to the Boston public, 
and he has been still more successful in. his choice 

of the “Symphonie Espagnole.” There “is so 

much good to be said of this really remarkable 

_ piece that we will find what little fault we can at 
first. Why callita ‘‘symphonie’’? There seems 
no explanation for that title beyond the fact that 

it was rather difficult to find any title that would 

) justly describe the work, but “symphony” is far 
from being accurate. The piece is really more | 

| thana concerto in that it has four movements, | 

Some of them more elaborate than is usual in con- | 
cerfos,andin that the scoring is much heavier | 
than, we are accustomed to in this form of work; 
but there is no strict adherence to the symphonic 
form, no contrapuntal development sufficient to. 
justify the usurpation of this title, and the work 
in general is too light to admit of its 

| classitication as a Symphony. After this little 

H “chicane” nothing remains bui praise for 

| Mr. Lalo; the “Symphonie Espagnole” takes 
rank as one of the most brilliant and 
interesting works for the violin, and as no mean 
task for a skilful orchestra; the Spanish folks tone 
is of Course used as the basis of the work, but ina 
more genial, profound and thorougn manner than 

; Wecanremember its being done by any other 

| composer. Mr. Lalo is said to bea Spaniard by 

| birth, and this would explain his intimate acquaint- 


? 


proper in the orthodox relative major Key, 
The measure here changes to 12-8. the tempo 


being marked meno mosso, and the move- 
ment assuming a bold and decided character. 
This serves for the remainder of the tech- 
nical first part, of which there is no repeti- 
tion, nor, indeed, any such usual indication 
asa ‘double bar.’ The ¢ working out’ and 
recapitulation are much too elaborate for 


description by mere words. It is, however- 
important to observe that these Sections, 
instead of being consecutive, are simultane- 
ous. That is to say, the themes are repeated 
in order, and treated as they come — a nota- 
ble departure from the usual practice. 

‘* The second movement (noderato assai, E 
major) is extremely fanciful, an ea*nest of 
which quality appears when the leading 


the flow of his fun is checked by an expres- 
Sive cantilena for the Violins, yet even here 
we find a touch of real humor. The new and 
comparatively sedate melody has proceeded 
only eight bars when various instruments 
assail it with lively and impertinent sugges: 
tions. The drums come in with a spirited 
rhythm, the first bassoon scampers up two 


octaves of its scale, while flutes and clarisels 


interpose detached syncopated chords. This 
succeeds in banishing the canti/ena, which 
Stops abruptly; there is a bar of silence, and 
then the saucy pizzicato figure leads off once 


more, The trio, if so it may be called, is 12} 


C minor, and presents a sufficient contrast 
to the main section of the movement. More- 
over, it has variety in itself. 


Opening with | 
a reiterated four-note ‘figure’ for the vi0-| 


FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
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ance with the popular songs and dances of his. 
nges were made in # am country ; but it would not account for the general 
announced lasi apie. Hrd rs ai pr osramine, as musical characteristics of his composition, nor for 
bay was omitted iat y; the *} uptiale” by Kor- | his admirable treatment of the themes, which in i 
Liffer played. t} A eur explanation, and Mr. | every measure almost show the touch of an artist’s. 
Lalo instead of anc jy mpponie Espagnole”’ by | hand. As we have said earlier, there is little con- 
gramme, therefore pas a set _The pro- | trapuntal treatment, strictly so-called; the effects 
Overture (In me ee me following shape: are obtained by the use of contrasting themes, and 
Symphonie He “ Highlands), so teeeeeees «Gade | by the coloring which they receive from a varied 
P wai: te Violin...........Lalo orchestration; the solo part is rather more re- 
Symphony in A major, Now Rubinstein } ®'*icted than is usual in concertos, but its introduc- 
™“Oocerato con moto.— Moderato ‘ assail— Al- "| tion is so cleverly managed that it always produces 
legro vivace.—Moderato assai, the desired effect, in spite of the unusually heavy 
- Sol RO ing oe kina, ee and elaborate scoring. | 
te a rie It would lead us too far to describe in detail the 
. “In the Highlands” is } dificult movements, and such a task is not easily. 
of the kind, it takes a very } accomplished after a first hearing, but all the |. 
¥ ages modern overtures; We haye in | resting and pleasing. It was. 
ecthess and symmetry of form, of only a question of individual taste as to which. 
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Besion § hony Ci | Gade, overture; “In the Hig blands;”” E La e: _ At the next co 

oston Symphony Concéri. Symphonie Espagnol for violin; Rubineteig, | im D min 

ote , to- | . The programme for last night’s concert of the Boston symphony in A major, No.6. Mr. C. M. Loet- | Overture an: 
gether with the natural flow and rhythm, produces | Symphony eneoheatras in Music Hall, was somewhat fler was the soloist. It was also intended to | P! ry 
vreally startling effect WN ~y and uninteresting. It opened with Gade’s overture resent an orchestral sketch by F. Korbay, but | Will sing 

Snag = spe | ye “In the Highlands,” a long-familiar work, which, how. P y F. Korbay, but “Wil sing an : 

Tt will be sufficient praise of Mr. TiiMe~ toery jeever, is beginning to age and to seem epiritiess; and it the length of the programme caused its post- | Songs, with pian soy 

we have never heard him play so well; toan | ended with a dreary symphony by Rubinatein—his ponementy Thanks toMrici@ink<i1 = = —— 
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‘repetition in tl vement of the principal 
theme by the entire orcliestra. This theme is first 
: riven out by the solo violin, and is then repeated | 
-fortissimo by the whole orchestra, and this, to- 
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‘a bsOlutely certain knowledge of his part he added 
-¢orrect and just appreciation of the nature of the 
} music, and a finished and brilliant technical exe- 


¢cution. A little more abandon in his interpreta- 
‘tion of the Spanish themes might have given his 
rendering more flexibility; but this is lost sight of 


in the general excellence of his performence 


‘Such is real, true, genuine violin playing, and we 
ate happy to add that both it and the concerto 
‘were fully appreciated by the audience. The 
Orchestra played their difficult. part wéll, but it 
‘seemed as though some additional rehearsing 
‘would have given-them greater certainty, both 


with their own parts and in keeping together wit 


the soloist. 


s 
Fen 


h 


_. Rubinsiein’s symphony, which occupied about 
half the time given to the concert, remains to be 


‘mentioned ; we might write the opposite of almost 
‘ail that we have said of the preceding piece, and it 
would express our opinion of the symphony; we 
do not remember hearing anything by Rubinstein 


which wasso thoroughly tiresome; the work is | 20d fascinating in the hearing. 


ce¥ned. It 


sixth—which had a first hearing here on this occasion. 
The first and second movements Are inexpress!bly dul) 
and tiresome, and 
réasonable excuse for 


gave, on a first hearing at least, no 
: aving been written, since 
neither purpose nor Meaning wus didcovérdble in them, 


The Scherzo is clearer, and though forced and eccentric 


in tl and treatment; is passably interesting. The 
finale passes understanding as far as its design is con- 
opens with a brief theme on a 
chaconne model, which is developed in a ge. 
ries of variations, then it changes to another theme 
in common time, also carried out in variation form, 
after which there is nothing that makes itself clear. A 
second hearing may greatly modify the impression 
made last night, but we. must confess that we found 
nothing sufficiently attractive or pissssatly Suggestive 
nit t6 cause usto wish for another experience of it. 

he orchestra’s performance of the symphony left 
nothing to be desired. The soloist of the evening was 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler, to whom it is always a pleasure to 
listen. He played a “Symphoine Espagnole” for the 
violin by E. Lalo, a composition of charming originality 
and freshness, with a strong but graceful national 
color, delightfully raive and piquant in style, melodi- 
ous and delicate in its themes and in their treatment 
It shows no great force, but it ts chaste in character 
It presents but little 


Ortunity for display of mere virtuosity, save in the 


2m op 
Maid out ona grand scale, but that is all there is). movement—in which, by the way, there {s a lovely 


‘grand about it; at moments in the last movemen 


t, | 


for instance, it becomes interesting. But, unfor- 
tunately, just at these points it ceases to be origi- | Dut it is affluent in beauties, is scored with tine master) 


nal. The ballade-like theme of the last movement _ 


is notnew, and the vivace passages introduce 


a . 


glaring plagiarism of Glinka’s well-known “‘Kam- 
erinskaja.”’ The scherzo isa striking example of 
@ whole movement built up on motives of less 
‘musical value and far less form thana simple 
diatonic scale, or a broken chord of the dimin- 


ished seventh. 


: 


‘ing works: 


| Next Saturday’s concert consists of the follow- 


Overture (Genoveva)......eeeeeees- Schumann 
Mephisto “a a (first time). ..cccvcescecs + uiszt 


Si ngs with » 0. 

Symphony in D minor, No. 2.. 

_ I, Allegro Maestoso. 

sida Scherzo. IV. Finale. 
Soloist—Mr. Eliot Hubbard. 


oisn.0.0' 4 ee 
Il. Poco Adagio. III. 


RICHARD HEARD. 
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habanera—and thereis no marked adherence to the 
received laws of musical form and no ‘working out’; 


of orchestral resources and feeling for effect, and is ex 
ceplionally interesting. Itisadmirably euitedto the tet 
display of the leading characteristics of Mr. Loeflier’s 
plaving—delicacy of expression, purity of taste and 
tender and refined grace of style. His reading and per- 
formance of the work were perfect. He entered com- 
vletely into its sentiment, and acquitted himself from 
beginning to end with exquisite clearness, truth of into 
nation, anu that easy fluency and precision of pea 
tion, artistic sincerity, and fine musicianly taste whke 
are never absent from his performances. Both the mes 
and the artist achieved a brilliant success, the later ie 
ing called forward four times to bow his acknowl 
ments to the hearty and fairly-earned applause t . 
was bestowed on him. The programme for the ae 
concert is: Overture, **'Genoveya,” Schuman: No.8 
— Waltz,” Liszt; and Symphony in D-muinor, as + 
Dvorak. The soloist will be Mr. Eliot Hubbard, W on 
to sing an aria with orchestra, and a group Of ens 
with piano accompaniment. 


—— 
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programme with a decided modern taste to it, 


Mr. Gericke couldn't well skip Rubinstein in 
building his Pantheon of privileged people de- 
serving of orchestral mention in Boston, but 
| Lalo would, we believe, have evaded Us were it 
not for the excellent judgment and 00d taste 
of our esteemed violinist, Mr. Loeffler. Lalo is 
one of the modern. French school who ié indus- 


trious and has ideas. His ‘Symphony Espa- 


gnol is @ fascinating work, full of cunning 


devices for both solo instrument and orchestra, 


and varied enough in movement to disclose the 
excellent faculty of its composer under differ. 
| @nt moods. It is orchestrated unusually full, in 
the first and last. of the four movements par- 
ticularly, while the whole work teems with 
grace and cleverness. Did space permit 
it_ would be a pleasure to dwell on 
its many unique features; a concerto it ig not, 
but like Berloiz’s Symphonie Fantastique, in 
form something of a usurper, through its daring 
claims a place in the concert repertoire. Mr. 
Loeffler played it with the most charming man- 
her possible; with an easy confidence which 
merged well with the free character of the 
composition. As a vehicle for the exhibition of 
his technique it is not remarkable, though the 
last movement, with itg Habanera, is rather 
vexing. The style is what tells in a work of 
this kind, and none could havé read it mor 
neatly than he. The composition aud the player 
: pleased the audience SO much that four hearty 
| recalls and a basket of lovely roseg but illy ex- 
pressed its appreciat Unless Mr. Gericke 


of space. _This is the work that 


all last winter uatil 
y performed it in 
as Beethoven 
80 Vehoment a 
is doubtless M. 
Ripe te portions of the 
was, after « single hear- 
+ Pepa more interesting than we had pion 
ah cae The moderato assai, scored for 
Bestty a oogg horus and strings, has many 
saat ae 68, the episode in its second section, 
‘sera ": fluttering triplets in the strings 
hg © melody given out by oboe and 
al being worthy of citation. | 
n6 humor in the allegro vivace 
nn 8 for ascherzo, and in the final m, 


‘Meln's “best” moments, ‘The ¢ 


| 
Firtu Boston SYMPHONY ConcERT.— At the | 


fifth symphony concert in Music Hall on § t 
day evening, Denmark, Spain and R wens 
seprestated ae follows : y nea ie 
& Highlands ;”’ Lalo— Symphonie F 
Rubinstein — Syniphonie, <3 6, i f Sain’ 


the highest form was so strongly im ressed by | 
the Rubinstein symphony that aad iéesent of 
the many dreary moments that were simply en- | 
dured while the work was being performed seems | 
superfluous. If the composer had only disre- | 


| garded every prescription and restriction of the | 


laws which govern the construction of a sym- | 
phony, he might at least have proven him- 
self to be a musical nihilist and thereby have | 
encountered a certain amount of notoriety which | 
is more the due of his persecuted fellow-country- 
men, but, as it is, his work is Simply open to the 
fate of such damning indifference as its emascu- 
lated contents will generally incite. Quite to the 
reverse was the Lalo symphonie with al] its 
sensual luxuriance of melody; its piquancy 
archness and voluptuousness ; its gorgeousness of 
local color, Spanish imagery and poetical beauty. . 
It proved to be one of the freshest and most orig- | 
inal compositions that have been heard in Boston 
for a number of years. The solo portions of the 
work aré so ingeniously interwoven with the 
orchestration en masse, that, with all the exact- 
ing and severe demands upon the soloist 
the impression that a mere convenience for the 
display of virtuosity has been created by the 
composer is not fora moment felt. Mr. Loeffler 
contributed his all important share in the per- 
formance of the work with so much skill, and 
with such a manifest desire to be nore just to 
the composer’s will than to his own interests as a 
virtuoso, that to indulge ex-cathedra in any un- 
favorable comments upon his performance might 
justly be characterized as the height of foppery 
Mr. Loefiler is at least entitled to the thanks of 
any resident musician for having produced here 
in a thoroughly clear and intelligible manner and 
with the final movement so brilliantly, such 
downright rara avis in the field of artistic litera- 
ture. ‘The orchestral playing at this concert was 
fully on a par with the well-known standard of 
excellence that the orchestra under Mr. Gericke 
so evenly maintains. “4 W.4., %, / 


ten 
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No. 2, in C major. 
i; Allegro ma non troppo. 
ro vivace.—_Adagio,._Allegro molto vivace. 


Gade — overture, “In. 


| 
— in A major. 
The difficulty which nowadays besets any san: ; 


poser who attempts to produce a new work of | 
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: iti tibilities, 
ticular qualities or suscep 

| ‘gale tiat is i ed largely by the par indivi ity, and, most 

| iE se nee grade of culture, by the individuality ’ 

| by the gen “ 


—— 


bipa itic.”” Criticism 
ntipathies of the cri Seg 

ll, by the sympathies or a . Ofttimes it is 

ore . i and integral part of our art vf a so when the 

es We “ ‘deuplcable in the eyes of artists; more partic 

necessarily 


' is so roughly han- 
f our prominent Boston weeklies Miss weed acca de ae aar tH 
one 0 at the las 
' ith her appearance ‘page hr ion should 
Geet sg egal KG even the most elastic limits of errr: er 
t w er pia 
Sy re _ writing. Mr, Carl Faelten, than whom a rotor ge the quill 
1p S cheaidl of heaven, has also offended certain ie init tenbindne 
rs Saecaeiiatlen of the ** Appasstonata”’ sonata of Beet | Well moderation 
by his rendi itics that is simply , ° a 
by certain critics : of legitimate 
has been used whe’ silence. I would fain say, 1n the nent aie os" 
sy com : 1ilk o ‘ 
and rere that if certain gentlemen would use perl ate ee ae 
ao ke up their pens they would do mo Ne alten. 
ages whem Chey ta a long string of vituperative and scurr 
y 





opinion respected than b 


: ade’s delicious overture, ‘‘ In the 
she egg at ace ble the heights of the are “ 
Enignsna. 9 panier fre dlrs and witnessed wehegiced - age 
i pe aca nticism of a Harz ** Jaeger 
bas a gnarl ie "delightful tone-painting of ers sinlhon sl 
aii peccatagaang’ shing winds. Gade has W eber’s genuine ) er eee 
iinpid strenm a0 ip by Norse mysticism, and his earlier works are e 
sername ttl aia warmth. The orchestra played the po ei 
o-sitecanansal Beara audience was enraptured of the work, rasta 
affectionate — ” overture can well lay claim to being fresh ebu 
Go “ eg ntrameled by pedantry or pedagogique. le” for violin and 
of genius, u ber. Lalo’s ‘*Symphonie Espagnole andl te 
adibagen 4b Mr C. M. Loeffler, was most ingeniously itn 
erchestre, 0 dal s fae rich tone and a remarkably clear ar a 
scar edlonpeapiatote a sas direction being in the very first notes bow anv 
se faecal hgh where to class this work—as a symphony amici I 
him, One 07d aial free and easy enough. ‘The late Dr. genase 
ris ane its at io Gites Rhapsodies to this country. Three mu y seen 
ne i he basis for the first movement, in which nothing Sp “a 
istic intervals iy Meebo aaa movement is a mixture of scherzo and serena "4 
preg a S aan dance, the subject being given out ere, Oe, 
and thapsodical 4g iolent trombone interruptions, that are ys y a ws 
peculiar age ahi pe the cadenza passages remind one of Mende om ah 
ane eevee re is a slow arietta with an episode ofa oo ae : 
poae on The fourth movement, I presume, S seeirene i dane 
| pastels in the work, and the program gave no Pp SPE a 
ype ange iniscence of Wagner in his ‘‘ Dwartsat the go oF 
with @ cage Saaia'e snitihe Willd effect in conventional form, remin _ and 
resenting on ist of the movement, The work was on $/ e 
se leagrecsits gaa ” ne original, some of the effects being extreme : c . ‘ 
was, moreover, pecu a a i Mr. Loeffler rendered it faultless 4 or 
but very tricky an 1]. which he thoroughly deserved. As sve fee 
ee ‘By . a composition it was, to say the least, trivial. “tw 
ani ar <-auane ab bastolaen Symphony, No, 6, in A major, and certainly 
= ssa nded enough to tire a musical saint. eres A 
One could not help thinking of the saying of a great critic, +e 
One could not ree making for a second Beethoven if he wou coy 
ager AGE “i ad ’* Mr. Wilson in his notes says: ** It wre se na 
4 ponder ig a EE event or situation as that ot Lig the 0 
Salt to a vrai bly be accepted as an expression,” and a si hig 
phony might i heubacdie more than tired before the close of t e cial 
mee cet sibeuni containing grand and massive ideas, is m 
The firs : 


th 
incoherent and entangled. The sécond has a 
repeated three times during the movement ; the 


with Wagnerian tremolo in the Strings and subject in clarinet much unlike 
Rubinstein. The third movement of a scher 


zo character is a rude, uncouth 
Kossack revelry with a distinctively Slay coloring, some sudden interrup- 
tions anda harsh false close giving it a Larbaric freedom that deprives it 
well-nigh of form. It is much too long. The fourth and last movement has a 
national melody introduced fully, and then in turn in basses, brass and wood, 
and subsequently variated upon, The hearers were by this time thoroughly 
fatigued, and were it not for a plea 


sant episode, reminding one of a shepherd 
droning his pipes on the Steppes, they would have reached the close of the 
work with great relief. I could not obtain the symphony in Boston, and 


therefore speak more of the effect it had on the audience. The 

work must be very difficult to conduct and Mr. Gericke really did wonders 

with his men. As a composition No. 6 is oceans behind the ** Ocean ” 
symphony. There isan air of terrific barbarity about the last movement, 

however, that leaves a strong impression even if tiring. Next week we are 

to have Schumann’s * Genoveva”’ overture, Listz’s ‘* Mephisto Walzer,”’ 

Dvorak, symphony in D minor, No, 2, and songs by Mr, Eliot Hubbard. | 
We had a very elaborate and readable report of the production of ** Sieg- 
fried’? in New York, in the Gloéde here, from the penof Mr. Howard Mal- 
colm Ticknor. 

The New England Conserva 
a huge success, Over 300 gue 
speeches the information was e 
vatory, Certainly a grand showing. 

Your correspondent has given his first recita 
and torn by the “ lions at Ephesus,” 
mous one of Heine on Dreischock 
could probably hear him in Augsbur 
mighty tones might be a pleasant one,” 
Tua’s ability is that of THE Musica. Co 
winsome young lady with much boldnes 
higher classical interpretation disappoin 


gives a concert with her next Wednesday at 2:30. Herpopular and financial 
success has been most Pronounced, Sherwood’s recital of American 
composers has brought him much credit, even if some of the critics have 
given him a most merciless overhauling. W. Waucu Lauper. 
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tory banquet (annual trustees and faculty) was 
Sts sitting down to Supper, In after table 
licited that 40,000 have Studied at the conser- 


S of style and good technic, but in 
ting. The Symphony Orchestra 


leading motive in fragments : 
re is a peculiar second theme, | 
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SEASON 1887-88, 


THE 


Boston SympHony ORcHEsTRA 


(75 PERFORMERS.) 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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Young People’s Popular Concert. 


WEDNESDAY. NOV. 16TH, AT 2.00, P.M. 


Programme. 
WAGNER. INTRODUCTION. (Lohengrin). 


ERNST. AIRS HONGROIS for Vion. 


SEIGNORINA TUA, 


V/ Ff 
DVORAK, SUITE in D. op. 39. 
B Preludium. Allegretto moderato. — 
Polka. Allegretto grazioso.— 
Menuett. Allegro giusto,.— 
Romanze. Andante con moto.— 
Finale, Presto. — 
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LANGER. CONCERTO for Fiurer. 


Allegro ma non troppo.—Andante con moto 
Allegro vivace.— 


MONS. MOLE. 
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OVERTURE. (William Tell). 


SOLOISTS: 


SIGNORINA TERESINA TUA, 
MONS. CH. MOLI, 
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| any remissness, slight or conside able, in a 
| _. | this number, and at tines in the Ernst humber — 
yn was amply offset by the orchestral work in the 
Orchestra, under Mr. Gericke’s direction, was opening and closing numbers. Wagner's intro-"s: 
given fresh evidence yesterday afternoon in | @@ction (Lohengrin) received such a mas-~ 


terly wmterpretation ‘that Herr Seidl, director: 

what might be called an overflow concert, | of the American Opera company at the Metro. 
though nominally called the “Young People’s | politan in New York, would find his labor not ~ 
Popular Concert.”’ Adapting his choice of se-_| lost in taxing points from it, could he have been | 
bitin “on Pk inal title, Mr. Gericke pre- } Present. Our string band excls hig. Rossi- | 
lections to the nom PR 4 nis overture to William ‘Tell displaced the — 
sented @ programme much lighter in Char- usual symphony as a closing number. — Its revi. | 


acter than any he has given in the regular sym- ; dition was in keeping with its predecessors on 
phony series. The unstinted applause which a { the programme. 


full house awarded him and his assisting artists. |“ 
showed appreciation of his condescension, and THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
| Scum Tae 1§ “7 
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ought to be a suflicient warranty for the regu- —— 
lar continuance of this supplementary concert. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
It is perhaps in this way, nore than Rc Rope Our excellent Symphony Orchestra gave a 
other, that Mr. ayo sr raid pt hana eit his “Young People’s Popular Concert” in the Musie 
the noe st Heed ley the Symphony concerts ¢ Hall yesterday afternoon, which drew an audience 
Nae ake those extra concerts caryere to the | that made the old hall look like a baker’s shop in 
solid feast regularly presented to thein, a famine—what our Handel and Haydn friends 
| buttothe programme. Instead of one, two { call an “Elijah” audience! Young people were 
soloists appeared, Signorina Teresina Tua and there in plenty, although it did not take a micro- 
M. Ch. Mole The former, in her single selec- scope to find a white hair or two in that vast as- 
tion, Ernst’s “tlungarian Airs’’ for violin, re- semblage of heads. Indeed, as far as we could 
peated her signal triumphs of last week, and judge, a good third of the audience seemed to 
tully justified the enthusiasm which this and } be composed of regular Friday-afternoon- 
her two previous appearances fave opportunity ad Gatare icht If y thi 
for, A more bewitching stage presence and a | @™8 am aturday-nighters. S_ con- 
moré free, brilliant manner of execution. Tne | Cert (nothing on the programme hinted 
ariiste evidently gauged herself to her special | at anything beyond the singular number) was 
attainments, Choosing alight ana dashy piece | meant asa feeler, to see whether the young people 
in the florid sensuous style. She has hardly the | of Boston, together with a respectable number of 
largenuess ani’ breadth of tone which would their papas, Mammas, uncles and aunts, were 
make her acceptable in Compositions of a 50- ready to go to some orchestral concerts besides 
verer ty pe. those that have been given here regularly during 
we Molé bas already shown nis unmis- the last several years, the experiment showed. be. | 
takable individuality in previous concerts of ; ) | 
the symphony series. This was his first oppor- | Yond a danbt, that the aforesaid young people (not 
tunity in them to tale his stand in front of the | forgetting their elder kith and Kin) are perfectly 
orchestra rather than in his accustomed place | ready so to do. If success is any inducement, a 
atnong the wood-wind. flis selection, Sanger’s | regular series of ‘Young Reople’s Concerts” can- 
g COnCerto Lor flute, gave him unlimited Chance to | not long fail of being established. ¥esterday af- 
display hig virtuosity. A cadenza of great | ternoon’s programme was: 
length in the midst of it made tremendous Wagner: Introduction to “Lohengrin.” 
raughts upon his respiratory powers, and | xrnst: Airs Hongrois, for violin. 
showed as well some marvellous finger work. It | Dvorak: Suite No. 2, in D, op. 39. 
s hot surprising that his breath came hard and Bees pele ee ” No.1 
om) put y end, and that some of his lower Rossini: Overture to “Guillaume Tell.” 
rio ists perhaps foo long. “Of all soLeae, | _ Sienorina ‘Teresina Tua. was the violinist, and 
a uuents the fluts is that one which soonest ; M. Charles Molé the flautist. ; 
palls upom the musical taste. For thisre ason a As a programme, whether intended for young 
litte player has a narder task in holaing his | or old people, this seems to have one serious flaw. 
hearers’ interest to the end of a long movement | Two suites, each in five movements, and one con- 
man a violinis. So was it with M. Molé, as | certo in three movements! To be sure, there was no 
ithe eit as sep the Violin artiste associated symphohy—that inadmissable thing on “popular” 
hee n, Bignorina Tua. The latter, however, programmes; but,speaking even from a “popular” 
ee Hot @ little, perhaps a half, of her charm int of view, is not a suite quite as severe a 
Personal rather than to artistic considerations. | POMMt © h sical attention as 
the third number Dvorak’s suite in D, op, 39, | Strain upon the average mu 
Fas 1¥2n its second repetition this season, the | manya symphony? True, the separate movements 
tt repetition being made in the Cambridge con- | are shorter, and the general character of the mu- 
cn & week ago Thursday. Its enjoyability | sic lighter, as a rule. But, we think, the objec- 
ie, wot diminish on the third reading. ‘The | tion that many persons feel to “whole sympho- 
As ce the English horn in the Romanza were nies’—we are not thinking now of Brahms’s C 
Hnals yet, elling o, over, and the emphatic minor, nor of Schumann’s C major, but of the 
players and. yrs Oa Eas ‘lp gel DY | symphonies that an average symphony-concert au- 
ecemed perfunctory. Sn eS. WOER dience listen to Suttouithe af tan ounce ae 
Bizet’s L’ Ariesienne, No. 1, the fourth of aq | far less from the so : y o ; aay bans 
of six numbers, a showy, ivavily-, | from their dislike to having Single co ye 
he lana? Ae the modern French’ Styic, Was | sition spread over sever . semen ° 
ness o ob done of them all. ~uusteadi- | Now, of all the forms o composition 
° combined play of _ 8tings | in several movements, the suite is, per se, the 


most difficult to listen to. It has none of the con- 
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el aie reas 2s ; seus gal 6: : UNG PKOPLE’s CONCERT. . & Re eee at es Sita aS gah sl ect | Bet. ae i: 

F.  Welopment that belongs to the sonata-form (to ; Mr. Gericke and the Symphony Orchestra ava | , ed E. LI S T ENE i. » es Ey her get in Be 
7 Y¥iea \ . coitentade Ket : ; a 


>) which the'symphony belongs); each movement is | delightful entertainment in Music Hall! on Wednesday See 
afternoon, with the modest title “Young People’s Popular | The Listener confesses thathe sometimes g ts 
: tothe Symphony concerts with another D4 tive - 


di bi ' complete in itself, has none of that tacit hint in it 
By, has ) _ framing me S caning: om nvust come,” 
| while the listener feels that he ust as much | 
| tied down to a long composition in otaan move- shan & musions 0a. .. a aware that i, making wa 
oeirae | mente as he Js in the case of a symphony. We, this confession he puts himself all 2}4n6 in Boston; ; “7 wondei sige’ she dares.” ; 
Res for one, can perfectly understand listening to two op r or Sie eheo” as 18 ‘were, in the pillory | I ane irre tae oe Tote ace-ege who dare, my dear. | 
_ symphonies at the same concert; but “two suites— | from the large audience present and the hearty and ap- ve gant soothe, ever goes to the Sympho- | b wh yeonogse - oy Ow, for. Mrs, Marl- § 
that we can comprehend no. one’s listening to wil- | preciative applause. The programme included two —albepeaahape 4; thing in view than Art, or to Te Croosus’s courase. 
lingly! And with a three-movement concertocom- | soloists, Signorina Teresina Tua and M. Ch. Molé, The “ehh 4 other purpose than the satisfaction of - Pictodag isan admirablé duality, but it is n’t 
ing between them, at that! playing of the former has been so fully described in these = 7 he of the heart for the highest expres- | * 3 - are admirable as a subs ‘ifute for taste,’ 
But, with this exception, we have nofault to | columns, that little remains to be said op a a pode rn in perfect music. The Lis- sinless ve Ss OSs but if one—” | | t 
find. The orchestra played excellently well, al- | this occasion. Her single number, Ernst’s “Hungarian of infam ie oe of the peculiar burden galle : ts a 5 Snoozer up there if the second 
beit not always, especially in Bizet’s “L’Arlési- | Airs,” was given with the same _ grace, skill, ‘ ndachaimtiie ® takes upon himself in ac- messin Ow in the world did he evér get up 
i enne,” with quite its Saturday evening precision | and brilliancy that have characterized her previous ef. | | certs y G vam be has cme 5) .e Con: ad | dible! ’ 
_ and finish. But it was delightful to hear this fas- | forts, and the witchery of her presence and execution!’ M.<.. + t@ See as well as to hear, and that he ne moredibie! But he ll be asleep in two min- 
_cinating work of Bizet’s once more, under any | carried the audience by storm. Mr. Molé’s contribution, i | has beea idly interested in heariig# something be- “ns just the same. 
conditions. Signorina Tua played the Ernst | ganger’s concerto for flute, justified the high opinion of | sides the iniisic, t6 wit, the chatter of Gdn. Somea srsphent 36 on-your cloak yet?” 
‘piece with all that dash and appealing fascina- ' him based upon his great successes in the orchestra, and | versation of certain chic persons about oT 8 ee ote ee ted beaver.” 
j tion of style which we have already admired j, spite of the length of the selection, calling for unas him. Incidentally he has enjoyed the in- rr agpelendinetech nin 
-\im her, if with a more frequent lack of’ ' Bi comparable performances of Oh, no—with black lynx. 
y exertion, the exacting requirements of the piece were, the orchestra, 


i ite naturally; but-he h 
al ee es, wee She Was, BEES. 8 with trifling exceptions, admirably metand deservedly | ce a apa as made no pretence of _—— 
* | week ago. Mr. Molé played the flute con- , enjoying it all, any more than he would assume to If one does not happen to have the good fortune 


lauded. The othe: numbers of the programme were | ' 
certo in a manner that can only be called %PP enjoy and understand all the poetry, say, th t 
) ’ ‘6 ’ ’ at 0 be placed whe 
| wonderful. His bravura in complicated passages W®tner’s introduction “Lohengrin,” Dvorak’s suite in D, might be read in one evening from gh an e veenalaen like this . ahi Gaur cae a 
op. 89, Bizet’s L’Ariessienne No. 1, and Rossini’s intro- made f programme 8,6 Can, during the numbers 
up of the works of Browning, Tennyson, | that he does not fully sympathize with, get a good 


| almost passes belief, and more than once—when 
the rather vapid music gave him a chance—he uction to William Tell. Hugo, Goethe, Petofy, Tasso and Pushkin, It has | deal of occupation out of a little study of the 


displayed finer artistic qualities of a very high That was really an audience of young people | always seemed to him that music, the most intan- | members of the orch 

ease | ’ - estra themselves. 
order. We sincerely hope that Mr. Gericke and | in Music Hall yesterday afternoon, though there ~~ pn arts, the most impalpable in its ele- | that performer, for ceeeahon. e woo bis — 
the powers that stand behind him may feel them- | were not wanting middle-aged listeners, and gray a s oad not be taken in incongruous masses, , Straight up into the air from his forehead until ic 
selves moved to repeat this experiment, and give | heads were scattered about. Any doubts as to | pybody could, without a special course of | resembles the fur of this lady’s cloak, sticking up 


ey more Wednesday afternoon concerts—only, we / the acceptability of the venture were scattered rit thet Eh eee and appreciate every bit a foot all around? Why should anybody want to 
fie) mes, not two suites! long before the doors were opened. | to him as if th might he) wm Tthas seemed » do that? Is the ideal that it is formed POM On? 
pe here might be a language foreign to , of manly beauty or intellectual intensity? And 


aan icuumer Gn a. suena’ us, OF j 
- ££ BOOR AT A CONCERT. | » Or some of us, in music as well as in literature. how the inveterate warfare of that famous per- 


ae : ; But he is a 
| Atthe young folk’s matinee at Music Hall go to the aan woneerts eo acu People who former's innate Bohemianism with his dress sui: 
“Pony concerts go not only for the | shows in every line and fold! There is noth. 
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| Concert.”” While much lighter and more varied than 
| those of the regular symphony series, it was no less 
artistic than its more pretentious companions, and that it 


| was admirably adapted to the popular taste was evident 


| 
| 


: Just fancy; it will 
stick up a foot all around my neck!” re 


¢ 


a. ednesday—by the way, the old folks predomi- music for itself al 
“nated— there were several episodes that didn’t | of it when they wre sag understand every note | ing half so funny asa thorough Bohemian in a 
do Boston’s manhood much credit. | a tt Se dress suit; a man who, if left to himself, would 
Ei During the scramble for seats in the second | him sna °S% he obgerves that the people about | *PP®at without a collar, in a greasy sack 
“balcony, a party of three young ladies became | *ypnadige deat oft, the ladies, are able to absorb 44 baggy trousers frayed at the bottom 
“Separated from their chaperone. One of the | | carry on a b ret Tecan, at the slane time |: ie SAC Wb Hodeea to ebiae tes tue 
Yyoung ladies who was a little in advance of the | | tke a or "Sk Conversation. He supposes it is PUt Who is forced to appear in the splendor of 
‘Others secured seats for her party, and justas | appetiteg nunner, where lively people of good | >¥o@dcloth and white linen, and, in the case of - 
‘the chaperone was coming in the doorway, a | ot a erty be able so to bear themselves that *2i8 musician, obliged to work hard in it too. One 
| Tandy about to take one of them very politely ates, and roc sh oF tid-bit shall escape their pai- , COUld forgive such a man for being an Anarchist. 
- Went elsewhere on being | courteously informed | ven. and yet keep up a fusillade and cross-fire of ; The calm intellectuality of some of these creat 
Be by the younger ggg A am Noten = Keep | | gga all the time. Behind him at the con. | Players is their most striking charactcristic | 
‘these seats,” but a sturdy, well-dressed man — & so fain occasion—it will not do to locate | There is a certain intensity about them—the pallor | 
pushed by the holder of the seats, quite un- | 1¢ Coo closely—there were th f devoti 4 
' “Toved by her polite request, in spite of the fact | 4ppearance and vo Saree ladies of attractive 7 © Chverem so. Gat With 68 O70 single to the glory | 
| that there were.plenty of single seats. oh, yes, shqnectinntens yeoek. “They Were swell, | Co ae ee ei eee 
. ie “The young lady leaned forward as he seated their finger tips Nee ae scclety peoples to pias pil aggge ys a ae OO 
el es and said, “I beg your pardon, sir; I | Was an! acs ms » yet over their swellness there | iDg to a sensitive auditor. The individual move- 
a Da re been saving these seats for these ladies,”’ itself hight en We orn Hemianism that swelldom | Ments of the players pull one way, so to speak, 
: | 0 ting to her party that had just come up. inns, Theis pie They were chic and something | 4nd the combined effect of their music the other. 
|... SiLet them go somewhere else,’ was the curt re- the b nversation ran upon everything in | The Listener, to ayoid this effect of incongruity 
bce int iii ame th read himself over t ts © hall and out of it 1 
- s « @ply, as the rsp mself over two seats. wT - It. and get only the music without the physical pro 
mi. Te: fens ’’ remonstrated the annoyed youn : Seewang attitude of Gericke’s is beginning to pall | cesses of its manufacture, likes to close his eyes 
dady, “you don’t want two seats?” ‘I shal ®, I fanoy. It is n’t as imposing as it » 1 during the performance; and th ] 
take up as much room as I please,’’ was the w fort . pe a pegs Pere aay ae 
vtake up as A Uunate that he does n’t sh is going to sleep! : 
pretty and civil response; ‘‘what are you going self like other oes nt shake him oe eee 
fe de about it ?”’ about it? with no usher with a jumping-jackeo Fancy the Symphonies The Liste ttend ‘ 
’ (amd no escort, what could a party of ladies do wp, WmPing-jack on the conductor's box!” ee ae See Dome 8 OO 
“(about it? Nothing. They separated in order The pnt Bt be the Symphonies.” OE ee Penn EME wae. moe thie 
opal ailacht Pees is eamaper? Ilona to ia © critics are out in full force, as usual. I delighted with it. It may be a little late for him 
ete i hace ee ween | snide a: tite a es ag . | | : to pay his tribute to the scheme, but because a 
b a Maly wen ‘are too yo wardly tohe ud civil course. There is Brayura, lookin g as subtle debt is overdue it is no reason why it should not 
"wher any one is about that cau take it out of : bs : you will be paid. Young people there certainly were all 
-them.—[{Saturday Evening Gazette. ti about the seat in the gallery which the Listener 
PON i eras head right off.” occupied. Girls, chiefly, of course—boys can 
Marlborough Croesus over | hardly be expected to go to instrumental con- } 
tended for the last two o- | Ct: Those who were there looked, most of the 
ae ~ { time, as if they enjoyed it, in spite of the un- 
doubtedly mature character of the music, The 
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_.\ © musical work of the Symphony Orchestra that a 
great many of the regular habitués came out to 
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look bored. A-youne prig who 


| phe f pretends to interest when he has n’t any 


is insufferable, So he was not surprised 
to seé. some youngsters look bored before 


that long and brilliant concerto for the. 


flute, played so beautifully by M. Molé, was on its 
last legs. But a concerto for the flute is dreadful 
atthe best. The. Listener was reminded of the 
old story of Cherubini, who,in answer to the 
question, ‘Can anything be worse than a concerto 
for a flute?” said,‘*Yes ; a concerto for two flutes.” 


| Barring concertos for the flute, the “young peo- 
| stb populars” are likely to prove very popular 


deed. And-it is a sign of real interest in the 


hear this If they were at the Friday 
afternoon or Saturday evening concerts only to 
see and be seen, they would be content with that. 
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Wgtecritemspane aoe aah “Bb idewded tb, y the Sym. 
ia oS MS eaten Ge See | 
Bae opmasp otis vais oes ar fed the venture, 
Eigitiae Wises. gene net ag - Orchestral pro- | 
- stamme in the alternoom by the Symphony Or. 
_ chestra and competent soloists. Music Hall was | 
literally packed yesterday, a regular Friday af- 
_ternoon throng. The idea is as practical as it js 
helpful; it should be repeated say at monthly 
intervals through the season, for it gives hun- 
_ dreds a chance to hear the orchestra who simply 
cannot get into the hall at the Friday rehearsal 
_—and the popular programme appeals to a new 
cult, and therefore will draw dollars into 
the treasury of the orchestra, Many children 
were in the audience yesterday—and to these : 
the benefits of the plan are simply incalcalable: 
it is in fact one of the most excellent and 
thoughtful schemes yet instituted by Mr. Hig- 
ginson and his intelligent corps of workers. | 
The programme -was: Wagner, Introduction 
(Lohengrin); Ernst, Airs Hongrois for violiu, 
Signorina Tua; Dvordk, Suite in D, Op. 39, 
Preludium, Allegretto moderato—Polka, Alle- 
| gretto grazioso—Menuett, Allegro giusto— 
| Romanze, Andante con moto—Finale, Presto; 
_ Langer, Concerto for flute, Mons. Molé; Bizet, 
Suite, L’Arlesienne ; Rossini, Overture (William 
, Tell). : 
| A first rate programme, perhaps a little long 
| considering that the flute concerto had three 
movements and the suite three, We did not 
hear the first three numbers, the disappoinment 
at not hearing Signorina Tua with the large or- 
_chestra being particularly vexing. Mons. | 
Molé played the flute concerto, from first to | 
_ last a very difficult work, in great style, his | 
| great agility and his beautiful command of tone 
being illustrated at every page. ‘The execution 
of a cadenza of intricate character in the second 
movement was an amazing piece of virtuosity. 
The air of the hall seemed somewhat to affect 
histone. He was vociferously applauded. In | 
_ the suite the orchestra played well, and in the | 
overture. The ’cello obligato by Mr. Giese in 
the latter was beautifully played, as were all 
the echoing “phrases for the wood wind. The 
audience gave the entire programme rapt atten-_ 
tion and discriminating applause. Though the. 
list did not contain a selection from classic 
Rhineland, Mr. Gericke seemed to enjoy the 
afternoon. 
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The idea of such a concert as this by an orc | ont so well that it ought to be repeated very s 


tra like the Boston Symphony Orchestra isin every 


Way so admirable that too much cannot be said 


_inits favor. Such concerts have been tried in. 
other cities, and have met witha large measure of 


success, for they fill a very pronounced want; not f 


only do they serve to train and educate young 


minds, but they are attractive to a large class of | 


mn warn 7s ie Saecess. +4 ; 4 Pe gee 
__ Thenew departure made by the manage- 
‘Ment ot the Boston Symphony orchestra at 


adults, who like to listen to a good concert of 
music less exacting than the usual symphony econ- 
certs. The following interesting programme had | 
been made up fer the occasion: | 
| Introduction (Lohengrin)......... r 
| Airs Hongrois for violin’. oihda'e aware Ris | 
| Signorina Tua, | 
bee oe ees - Dvorak 
Allegro gius- | 
moto—Finale, | 
..- Langer | 

n moto— 


Secves + Dimeee 
| ) ~ +... Rossini 
| M Mons, Ch, 


- 
It will be seen that there was a large variety | 

| msi a wide ranze of interesting music, not too | 
Sep or heavy for the young people who had come. 
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‘Music ‘Hall yesterday afternoon in the giving 


: 


justified the action ‘taken. The orchestra, 


under Mr. Gericke’s direction, nad the assis- 


‘tance, as soloists, of Signorina Teresina ‘rua, 

violiniste, and M, On. Mole, the first flute 

‘player of the organization, the programme 

being as follows: | Siting 
se ceccenrsedesmmes eis 


Airs Hongrois,’ for vio Ai wo yiiietetee cavawennnn 
oe Signorina Tua. ORAS Ha 
ete D SL PCEN IAN edu cies deuedive eree rak 


» a 


| PPP dehincd dish» ve aves vadeowaienell ; 
*T’ Arlesien No. .1” Re RMR al : “Binat 
‘Overture—“William Pell”, seeeee Sic capcdnccna ie 4 
‘fhe audience not only filled the seats, but o¢- 

‘Cupied tbe steps to the platform and ‘all the 


in large numbers to the concert, The announce- | S!andlig room as well, and a more @ 


— of the appeararite of two Soloists,«as well as 
® novelty of the concert, doubtless served to. 


tive crowd couid not Le desired. . . good 
‘many of the “young peovle” haa bala he 
anda good many were recognized ‘as pay 


attra ; ; 
ct an almost overflowing audience to Music of the Saturday higit concerts, but a 


Hall, ! 


The playing of the orch ley | 
. thestra was, on the whole; 
siaabaide although all the pieces were not by 
y Means equally well played.. The introduction 


joyed the music ana applauded the perform. 
ance with “enthusiasm. the admission fea 
Was 25 cents,anii 800 seats were free to hold- 
rs of admis-1on Uckets, (the remaining. i 
being sold ai 50 and 75 cents, accurdiug to 10+. 


to * Sis Wi a A ame | 
0 “Lohengrin” suffered from the rather dubious | Cation. Taere is little doubt that more new 


pitch of the first violinon the high notes. The 
ae Dvorak, which has been heard at the 
wah in concerts, proved on a second hearing to 
ee en te gave itcredit forat first; itis a 
— a ing and entertaining work musically, | 
ro eee e ML pisiccy romanze and finale stand 
he — Vasthe best numbers of the suite, 
ee A eo ng of the afternoon was done in thig | 
Pod, —— by Bizet, is almost equally 
omeenae ae ma different way; it has 
va ‘ OF more breadth than the music of: 
tak, and rises to greater dramatic heights, | 


Slavonic composer’s musi 
Cc. 
Miss Tua might ha 


oo Something of a different character. 
® Airs Hongrois by Ernst. These varia- 
“' little or no value, and are | 
& tramework for a display of 
Tua’s technique is decided) not 
et EW to master ail the difficulties and! 
com dency to hurry in the first and second 
ons, which adds still more to the inaccuracy 


and lack of clearn 
the tirst fin ess of h 
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| ickes’ programmes 


while at times it lacks the genial quality of the | Pfoarammes for young people. The idea 
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not, when he is bored, put his hands in his 
pockets and look bored. A young prig who 
pretends to interest when he has n’t any 
is insufferable. So he was not surprised 
to see some youngsters look bored before 


flute, played so beautifully by M. Molé, was on its 
last legs. But aconcerto for the flute is dreadful 
atthe best. The. Listener was reminded of the 
old story of Cherubini, who,in answer to the 
question, ‘‘Can anything be worse than a concerto 
for a flute?’”’ said,‘‘Yes; a concerto for two flutes.” 
Barring concertos fer the flute, the ‘‘young peo- 
ple’s populars”’ are likely to prove very popular 
indeed. And it is a sign of real interest in the 
musical work of the Symphony Orchestra that a 
great many of the regular habitués came out to 
hear this programme. If they were at the Friday | 
afternoon or Saturday evening concerts only to | 
see and be seen, they would be content with that. | 
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First Young People’s Concert yy the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 


__ An undeniable success marked the venture, 
~1,e@. the giving of a popular orchestra! pro- 


gramme in the afternoon’ by the Symphony Or. 
chestra and competent soloists. Music Hall was 
literally packed yesterday, a regular Friday af- 


ternoon throng. The idea is as practical as it jg | 
helpful; it should be repeated say at monthly | 
intervals through the season, for it gives hun. | 
. dreds a chance to hear the orchestra who simply | 
cannot get into the hall at the Friday rehearsal | 
—and the popular programme appeals to a new | 
dollars into | 
Many children | 
were in the audience yesterday—and to these - 
the benefits of the plan are simply incalculable: | 


cult, and therefore will draw 
the treasury of the orchestra, 


it is in fact one of the most excellent and 
thoughtful schemes yet instituted by Mr. Hig- 
ginson and his intelligent corps of workers. 
The programme -was: Wagner, Introduction 


(Lohengrin); Ernst, Airs Hongrois for violiv, 


Signorina Tua; Dvordk, Suite in D, Op. 39, 


Preludium, Allegretto moderato—Polka, Alle- 
Allegro 
Romanze, Andante con moto— Finale, Presto: 
Langer, Concerto for flute, Mons. Mol¢; Bizet, 


riusto— 


Suite, L’Arlesienne ; Rossini, Overture (William | 


Tell). 


A first rate programme, perhaps a little long | 
considering that the flute concerto had three | 

We did not 

hear the first three numbers, the disappoinment | 


movements and the suite three. 


at not hearing Signorina Tua with the large or- 
chestra being particularly vexing. 
Mole played the fiute concerto, from {first to 
last a very difficult work, in great style, his 


great agility and his beautiful command of tone 


being illustrated at every page. The exec tion 
of a cadenza of intricate character in the secoud 


_ movement was an amazing piece of virtuosity. 
The air of the hall seemed somewhat to alfect 


his tone. He was vociferously applauded. In 
the suite the orchestra played well, and in the 
overture. The ’cello obligato by Mr. (ese in 
the latter was beautifully played, as were all 
the echoing -phrases for the wood wind. ‘The 
audience gave the entire programme rapt attel- 
tion and discriminating applause. Though the 
list did not contain a selection from classic 
Rhineland, Mr. Gericke seemed to enjoy the 
| afternoon. 
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MUSIC, | 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S POPULAR CONCERT 
The idea of such a concert as this by an orches- 
tra like the Boston Symphony Orchestra isin every | 
way so admirable that too much cannot be said 
in its favor. Such concerts have been tried in 
other cities, and have met witha large measure of | 
_ Success, for they fill a very pronounced want; not: 
only do they serve to train and educate young 
minds, but they are attractive toa large class of 
adults, who like to listen to a good concert ot 
| music less exacting than the usual Symphony con- 
certs. The following interesting programme had 
_ been made up fer the occasion: 


Introduction (Lohengrin), . 
Airs Hongrois for violin 
Signorina Tua. 


see eeeesess Warner 
Ernst 


Dvorak 
olka. Al- 
enuett. Allegro gius- 
Andante con moto—Finale. 


Langer 
con moto— 


e+. - ROSSINI 


eresina Tua, Mons. Ch. | 
Molé. : 


lt willbe seen that there was 


a large variety 
and awide ry am 


anzeé of interesting music, not too 
deep or heavy for the young people who had come 
in large numbers to the concert. ‘The announce- 
ment of the appearance of two Soloists, as well as 
the novelty of the concert, doubtless served to 
“eg an almost overflowing audience to Music 

thile 

the playing of the orchestra was, on the whole, | 
satisfactory, although all the pieces were not by | 
any means equally well played. 


, The introduction | 
to “Lohengri 


3 n” suffered from'the rather dubious | 
pitch Of the first violin on the high notes. The | 
suite by Dvorak, which has been heard at the : 
syinphony concerts, proved on a second hearing to 
be all that we gave it credit for at first; it is a | 
ost interesting ang entertaining work musically, 
although the polka, romanze and finale stand 
out prominently as the best numbers of the suite. 
rhe best Dlaying of the afternoon was done in this 
work, “L’Arlesienne,”? by Bizet, is almost equally 
Interesting, though im a different way; it has 
movements of more breadth than the “music of 
Dvorak, and rises to greater dramatic heights, 
while at times it lacks the genial quality of the 
Slavonie composer’s music. ; 
“pe “ue might have succeeded better if she 
-~ “408en something of a different character 
| trom the Airs Hongrois by Ernst. These varia- 
| tions are, musically, ot little or no value and are 
mpy to be used 48 a framework for a display of 
As abe e a Tua’s technique is decidedly not 
Ag a y i, ~ master all the difficulties, and 
ace ‘4 tendency to hurry in the first and second 
‘avons, which adds Still more to the inaccuracy 
re lack of clearness of her passages. M. Molé, 
" eh re flutist of the orchestra, proved himself to 
: i Horough artist and a complete master of his 
steams etre ay by the very finished way in 
oe wesased ay ed the concerto by Langer. This is, 
pe ane piece that is very rarely heard, and is 
Boba nt Dy musical value than most con- 
’ © exception of the great, well- 
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known , mm and cleve 
orchestrated, and M. Molé ac lieved a poate 
success by the masterly way in which he per- 
formed it. . 

The experiment of a popular concert has turned 
out so well that it ought to be repeated very soon, 
and should lead toa permanent series of concerts, 
RICHARD HEARD. 


ee ee 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 1j,,.i 


The Young People’s Popular Concert a 
Suecess. 

The new departure made by the manage- 
ment of the Boston Symphony orchestra at 
Music Hall yesterday afternoon in the giving 
of a “Young People’s Popular Concert,” 
proved a very gratifying success, and fully 
justified the action taken. The orchestra, 
under Mr. Gericke’s direction, had the assis- 
tance, as soloists, of Signorina Teresina Lua, 
Violiniste, and M. Cn. Mole, the first flute 
player of the organization, the programme 
being as fullows: 


Introduction—“Lohengrin’”....... a0 seecescesves Wagner 
*‘Airs Hongrois,”’ for violin....... 


0n0cesetsodccedouuunee 

sesceecesess AOSSINI 

The audience not only filled the seats, but oc- 
cupied the steps to the platform and all the 
standl.ig room as well, and a more anprese; 
tive crowd could not be desired. Booed 
many Of the “young peovle”’ haa bald hea 3, 
anda good Mauwy were recognized as patrons 
of the Suturday night concerts, but all en- 


| joyed the music and applauded the perform. 


ance with enthusiasm. ihe admission fee 
Was 26 cents, an: 800 seats were free to hold- 
ers of admis-10n tickets, (he remaining seats 
being solid ai 60 and 75 cents, accurdinug to lo- 
cation. Tuere is little doubt that more new pat- 
rons listened to this Boston Symphony orechese 
tra yesterday than at any previous concert 
since it Was forined, and it the policy of selling 
tickeis for each conccri is continued there 
will ineviiabiy be a t.uch larger pubite to 
rely upon for tieir support than if the season 
ticket plan 1s adopted. Concerning the pro- 
gramme some allowance niust be made, It 
was almost necessarily selected from the 
repertoire of the  oreliestra, rehearsal 
time being = limited. Now, Mr. Ger- 
icKkes’ programmes are not noted for 
any large proportion of light music, and so it 
happened that the \Vagner and Rossini num- 
bers Were the ouly oves of the class suited to 
programmes for ,\oung people. The idea of 

resenting wo such compositions as these of 

iZetand .vorak ata single occasion would 
hardly aye vecurred to any one other than 
Mr. Gericke, and the selection of a concerto of 
three move:.evuts for the flute also showed 
his failiigin the way of noi appreciating the 
laws of contrast. However a start must ba 
made, and yesterday’s movemeni had many 
good poinis to commend it to those wha hope 
to see a much wider and more honest love for 
orchestral niusic in this city than there hag 
been of recent years. It was very gratifying 
to have Siznuovina Tua received as she was 
yesterday, aud to have her delighiful playing 
appreciated as it was. The orchestral sup- 
port given her1n the Ernst selection was noi al- 


| Ways allthat could be desired, but the charm- 


ing violinist carried ail before her as shedia - 
a Werk ago, avd gained a perfect ovation as a 
reward for her efforts. M. “dole, the flute _ 
player of the orchestra, fairly sur 
passed himself in the Langer concerto. 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm bv his 
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TIGHT BINDING 


| Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in C. er 7 ELS RS Ra Og seis Teer ey 
Miss Emma Juch was the singer. wile | fis; eat RN oe Pa 
Fifth concert: 


fer ure 18 a thing to rerrember & Gade: Overture, ‘Im Hochland,” op. 7. 
Ta ae eee Pepetdh yng! wee 4 Lalo: Spanish Symphony, for violin, in D Minor, op: | 


ve 


| beet BAL th ‘ cn te » Dv bh .. MMB ti izet se e | ¢- , | 21. 
wore trvendore aor esrayy ? Peete we hore per Rubinstein: Symphony No. 6, in A Major. 
i alga not ve i ‘a ie Sm cries ts ih e nope wed Mr. C. M. Loeffler was the violinist. 
Sin the ine eof. The rogram of the first ‘Young People’s 


eople ’ will be made 
| cog pity Seve id oe || Boptia: Concert’’ was as follows: 


mp 
“linc nver to ‘ed ig. Wagner: Introduction to “Lohengrin.” 


a > 4h duatsd> beds . ‘fe Ga ’ hee wf hy ‘ 
Davis ravers w ata a Weadency 10 elevate Ene Ernst: Airs Hongrois for violin. 
@ Ike’ : | ah Dvorak: Suite No. 2, in D, op. 39. 
Langer: Concerto for Flute. 


Bizet: Suite, “L’ Arlésienne,” No. 1. | 0) \r 0) " ‘ . 
Rossini: Overture to “Guillaume Tell,” | B S [ IN S VY M DH () \ Y () RC H H STRA 
Signorina Teresina Tua was the violinist, and > - J 

M. Charles Molé the flautist. 
Here was an absurd example of progran- 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCFRTS. making, although the works were interpreted 


The program of the second concert of the| With masterly skill. Fancy two suites, with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was as follows: | five movements each, and a flute concerto ina 
Mozart: Overture to ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro.”’ | | program for young peop lel 
Handel: Water Music. 
Dvorak: Suite in D, Op. 39. 
Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in C. 
Here was a manifest improvement in program- 
making over the numbers of the first concert, 
indeed! The orchestra, also, made an advance, | 
and a pronounced one, over its playing on the a || PROGRAMME. 
first night. The result of more thorough 
rehearsals was conspicuous, and now that the | 
organization is gradually but surely approach- 
ing its standard of last season, there is no- 
reason to entertain a doubt as to the excellence , a 
of its interpretations, especially as the new | ¢ || « LISZT, MEPHISTO WALTZ 
material, although limited in uumbers, is | (First time.) “, 
better than that which it displaces. Owing to ~an x 
the large number of concerts given here - || % BRAHMS, SONGS with Prano, 
just now, we shall be obliged to limit our a) Wie bist du meine Kénigin. 
notice of the Symphony concerts, and content b) Minnelied. 
ourselves with giving the programs of the ¢) Meine Liebe ist griin. 
third, fourth and fifth concerts. 


Third concert: 
| Mozart ..eee..- Symphony in D, (Parisian) | | SYMPHONY in D minor No. 2 
Chopin...... Concerto No. 1, in E minor, Op. 11 | | L..: Sli tetaen ee 
Ra sab ewgheasite Been ..... Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 | | Il. Poco Adagio.— 
. | Itt, Scherzo 


[Scored by K. Muller.) i eee 
WaAMEL.... 000 coeee covveeeeeeeeeessHuldigung’s Marsch | — 


Mme, Teresa Carreno was the pianist, 


_ Fourth Concert: | SOLOIST: 
Beethoven: Overture to “Die Ruinen von Athen,” | 
) MR. ELIOT HUBBARD. 
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MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 19TH, AT 8, P.M. 
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) op. 113. 
'Hauptmann: Margaret before the Picture of the . sila 
Mater Dolorosa, from “Faust.” TMM OP c Ber to 
Fuchs: Serenade for strings No. 3, in E minor. 
Mozart: Airs from ‘Don Giovanni,” “ Vedrai, carino”’ 
and “Batti, batti, bel Masetto.” | 





TIGHT BINDING 


i® Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in C. 
Miss Emma Juch was the singer. 


gree in the ovements, the 
Pendants was played with ane exprention and : + 
exquisi'e taste. Such a performance of the Fifth concert: 
| fn i eee oe 18 ot ae to rb mr and’ Gade: Overture, ‘‘Im Hochland,” op. 7. 

by Glacier Sanus Ges” "teeta Lalo: Spanish Symphony, for violin, in D Minor, op: 
its reenter Fake Dvorak an¢ Bizet selec 21. ; Os / } | . _ 

tlons were played capitally, and w, more per~ instein: mphony No. 6,in A Major. B M yl rf ll] 

fect performance of the FFomtnthy Yn. intros Babinsvern Sy 4 : y th ae lini — SvOn | USC L cL ‘Ue 

duction cannot ve recalled, It is to be hoped | Mr, ©. M. Loeffler was the viollaist. 

that further efforts in the line of “Young 

peoples’ populars’”’ will be made by the mapn- 

agement of this orcliestra, and that Mr 

Gericke will give bis assistance with some de- 

zree of Inierest. The danzer to be feared is 

that there wi)! b a teadency ‘|o elevate the 

character «f ibe programmes untill they bee 

come like tiw majority of those heard today, 

in wh eonlen of me ape of the eth Te Langer: Concerto for Flute. 

cert patron, ‘ith such a magnificent ore svat. Suite. ‘IL,’ 5s] ? No, 1. 

chestra, itshoula be possible to fill Musige rata RUSSO, . rgteprr eens ip) . 

Hall once every week with rent voung people Rossini: Overture to ‘Guillaume Tell, 

and interest them in orche-¢i2al music as 4 Signorina Teresina Tua was the violinist, and 


standard amusement attraction. M. Charles Molé the flautist. 
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The »rogram of the first “Young People’s 
Popt.a: Concert’? was as follows: 
Wagner: Introduction to “Lohengrin,” 


Ernst: Airs Hongrois for violin, 
Dvorak: Suite No. 2, in D, op. 39. 
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Pymanenin ck Here was an absurd example of program- MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCFRTS. |making, although the works were interpreted 


The program of the second concert of the with masterly skill. Fancy two suites, with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was as follows five movements each, and a flute concerto ina 
Mozart: Overture to ‘*Le Nozze di Figaro.” propram for young people! 
Handel: Water Music. ee oe ee 
Dvorak: Suite in D, Op. 39. 
Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in C, 
Here was a manifest improvement in program- 
making over the numbers of the first concert, 
indeed! The orchestra, also, made an advance, ; PROGR : 
and a pronounced one, over its playing on the : SUGRAMME. 
first night. The result of more thorough : ROB. SCHUMANN ee 
rehearsals was conspicuous, and now that the 5 = wees OVERTURE. 
organization is gradually but surely approach- 
ing its standard of last season, there is no 
reason to entertain a doubt as to the excellence 
of its interpretations, especially as the new | 
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MR. LISZT. 


PIAL! 


» ‘PHIST< + tae rive 
material, although limited in tumbers, is | / sae Sheaviacs 
better than that which it displaces. Owing to | ¢: -—" | eh Pia nile 
the large number of concerts given here | ') BRAHMS, 
just now, we shall be obliged to limit our 
‘notice of the Symphony concerts, and content | 
| ourselves with giving the programs of the | 
third, fourth and fifth concerts. 

Third concert: | > ba 
, AA. ) r ) ” 
a DVORAK., SYMPHONY in D minor, No, 


l. Allegro maestoso.... 
Il. Poeo Adagio. 

Il. Scherzo 
V. Finale. 


Pitti 


SONGS with PIANO. 

Wie bist du meine Konigin 
Minnelied. 

Meine Liebe ist erin. 
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Mozart..... cscs pedesveseeacs Symphony in D, (Parisian) 
Chopin ee Concerto No.1, in E minor, Op. 11 
Liszt... Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 | | 

alia by K. Muller.) I 
Wagner... p¥ee Huldigune’s Marsch 


Mime. ‘Teresa C arreno was the pianist. 


Fourth Concert: 


Beethoven: Overture to “Die Ruinen yon Athen,’’ M 
R. ELIOT HUBBARD 


op. 113. 

Hauptmann: Margaret before the Picture of the | 
Mater Dolorosa, from **Faust,”’ 

Fuchs: Serenade for strings No. 3, in E minor. 

Mozart: Airs from ‘Don Giovanni,” “ Vedrai, carino” | $$. “ee SOAS 
and * Batti, batti, bel Masetto.”’ che on he aan enepentetstmasiinc datos 


SOLOIST: 


rhe Piano used is a Chickering. 
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The programme of the sixth Symphony concert, iy Mh Sw ait 
given inthe Music Hall last Saturday evening, Ware. oC | 
was as follows: . | 


Schumann: Overture to “ | 7 
Handel: Air, “ nic coemareva 
Liszt: Me nisto- altz. 


Brahms: Bongs with pianoforte— Se oh ss “ 4 eu oe a ive it 
wie piet do, meine Kénigin?” “Minne. SOME Common Sense Abi 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 2, in D minor. bea? ae 
Mr. Eliot Hubbard was the singer. 
Schumann’s “‘Genoveva” overture was given a 
a performance.  Liszt’s Mephisto- | 
tz ig a curiosity which has not been heard sh Tora ee ae 
| here since Mr. Thomas gave it years ago. } ' by Local Artists. 
it is the second of “Two Episodes from Lenan’s| | Oo tg 


‘Faust,’ ” its seb-title being “Dance in the Village f ee 
_ At the fifth of the season’s concerts ¥ 
Music Hall | 


Inn.” It is in Liszt’s most fantastic vein 
and Boston Sy ' 
contains a good deal that is not strictly beautiful ; d last ha gard yrmagy Be Say come: 
| g Mr. Kliot Hubbard, baritone 


but it shows more spontaneity and freshness of | 
invention than one often finds in Liszt, and there ®"!er, Was the soloist, and the programme 
is eee. diabolic magnetism in the music that - W&$ 48 follows: Overture, “Genoveva,” Schu- | 
ot id the be Upon the whole, it may be called ™ann; aria, “Tyrannic Love,” Haendel; “Me- 
‘pictures that Lisat moore yc uatacteristic tone-  phisto Waltz,” Liszt; songs, with piano, sym=_ 
dials tered and pclae Z plan Played with | phony in D minor, No. 2, Dvorak, Mr. Bub 
joyed by the audience, Dvorék’s secana pen , bard did not give any more favorable im res- 


out, made a decidedly finer impression 


his appearance at the Worcester festival, 
than when it was first given last year. Then it 


and the wisdom of giving nim such promi 
struck us as rather cheap and melodramatic, as mence seems questionable. His voice | i 
Savoring too much of mere theatrical blue fire 


singularly colorless, ana, though his singin 
and the Wolf’s Glen. But last Saturday evening ia 
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shows intelligence and good taste, | 
it seemed something far different, and we now in- 


cline to esteem it rather an advance upon than a 
falling off from the composer’s first Symphony 
There is, to be sure, nothing in it that can be 
called so decided a stroxe of genius as.the open- 
ing theme of the earlier work, that theme which 
took all hearts captive at the first onset, and made 
even some determined old Mendelssohni- 
ans admit that there might be something 
* Dvorak, after all. But the develop- 
ent of the second rg ga is carried 
an 


little satisfaction in listening to lim. He 
Sang a group of songs by Brahms, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, as his second number, 
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The themes themselves gain in sig- es 

fo as the working-out foes on and the | are 7 
oo of each movement is more distinct. ae 2 
Seseetgrengie sang Handel’s exquisite “Tyranni Cc : | ® Wo: A my ‘ m rtic 
thing t a beautifully pure style; with some- | Pllisto” w sur 
ally 00 much of rigidity, perhaps, for the essen- 
ore Pastis a character of the melody, but 
8 when one’considers 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES DRA, 


The programme of the sixth Symphony concert, 
given inthe Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
was as follows: 


Schumann: Overture to Genoveva.” 
Handel: Air, “‘Tyrannic Love,’ 
Liszt: Mephisto- Waltz. 
Brahms; Songs with pianoforte— —_— 
“Wie bist du, meine Kénigin?” “Minne- 
lied,” “ Meine Liebe ist griin.”’ 
Dvyorék: Symphony No, 2, in D minor. 


Mr. Eliot Hubbard was the singer, 
Schumann’s ‘“‘Genoveva” overture was given a 


magnificent performance.  Liszt’s Mephisto- 
Waltz is a curiosity which has not been heard 


here since Mr. Thomas gave mM years ago. 
It is the second of “Two Episodes from Lenan’s 
‘Faust,’ ” its swb-title being ‘Dance in the Village 
Inn.” It is in Liszt’s most fantastic vein, and 
contains a good deal that is not strictly beautiful; 
butit shows more spontaneity and freshness of 
invention than one often finds in Liszt, and there 
is a certain diabolie magnetism in the music that 
is irresistible, Upon the whole, it may be called 
one of the best of the many Characteristic tone- 
pictures that Liszt wrote. It was played with 
great verve and spirit, and evidently much en- 
joyed by the audience, Dvorak’s second sym- 
phony, which was superbly played through- 


out, made a decidedly finer impression | 


than when it was first given last year. Then it 
Struck us as rather cheap and melodramatic, as 
Savoring too much of mere theatrical blue fire 
and the Wolf’s Glen. But last Saturday evening 
it seemed something far different, and we now in- 
cline to esteem it rather an advance upon than a 
falling off from the composer’s first Symphony. 
There is, to be sure, nothing in it that can be 
called so decided a stroke of genius as the open- 
ing theme of the earlier work, that theme which 
took all hearts Captive at the first onset, and made 
even some determined old Mendelssohni- 
ans admit that there might be something 
in Dvorak, after all, But the develop- 
ment of the second Symphony is carried 
On with a surer hand, and Shows, if not more 
skill, certainly more definiteness of aim and fixity 
of purpose. The themes themselves gain in sig- 
hificance, as the working-out goes on and the 
form of each movement is more distinct. 

Mr. Hubbard sang Handel's exquisite “Tyrannic 
Love” in a beautifully pure Style; with some- 


| thing too much of rigidity, perhaps, for the essen- 
Uallgy graceful Character of the melody, but 


_ far, 


' 
} 
i 
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| 
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i 
' 


/ one can easily pardon this when one*considers 


how much better the perfect simplicity of 
his singing suits music of this character than 
does the Sophisticated and turgid style of treat- 


ing Handel, which many Singers affect. His 
vole is hardly large 


andicapped 

lifeless accompani- 
through such songs 

ders alone; the accompani- 
: ‘mportant a factor im the total 
‘pression they should produce. QOne could 
“ppreciate how very well Mr. Hubbard sang 


by a terribly 
ment, i 


_ them, but there was little chance for his singing 


to appeal directly to the emotions of the listener. 
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Some Common Sense About | 
: - Music in Boston. : 


_ Campanini’s Concert--**Lucia” 
. by Local Artists. 


At the fifth of the season’s concerts by the 
- Boston Symphony orchestra, at Music Hall 
‘ last evening, Mr. Eliot Hubbard, baritone 
singer, Was the soloist, and the programme 
- Was as follows; Overture, “Genoveva,” Schu- 
mann; aria, “Tyrannic Love,” Haendel; “Me- 
phisto Waltz,” Liszt; songs, with piano, sym- 
| phony in D minor, No. 2, Dvorak. Mr. Hub- 
_ bard did not give any more favorable impres- 
| Sion of his abilities than upon the oecasion of 
his appearance at the Worcester festival, 
and the wisdom of giving nim such promi. 
nence seems questionable. His voice 18 
Singularly colorless, and, though his singing 
Shows intelligence and good taste, there is 
little satisfaction in listening to him. He - 
Sahg a group of songs by Brahms, with piano- : 
forte accompaniment, as his second number, 
| but there was little that was enjoyable 


| in either of his contributions to the 
| Programme. A second bearing of the Dvorak 
| Symphony does not vive any added enjoy- 
| ment, the indefiniie purpose of the composer 

in the first two movements being more ap- 

parent even than when it was first played 
under Mr. Gericke’s direction a year ago, 

The genius of Dvorak is plainly shown in the 
| Infinite variety of his orchestral com bina- 
tions, but the shaking about of a few short 


so! 


aod incomplete themes in an orchestral 
Kaleidoscope hardly gives any very satisfac- 
tory musical result. The last two movements 
are much more worth a hearing, and last 
evening's performance of these portions of 
the work wave great enjoyment. ‘The “Me. 
pera waltz surpasses anything yet heard 
y the composer, in its characteristics. I¢ 


adoption as a standard composition in Me- 
phisto’s rezions would lead to important 
et ag reforms among the votaries of the 
waitz. 


SOME COMMON-SENSE IDEAS. 

In a recent letter from this city to the 
Hartford Courant, Templeton, the well 
known correspondent, gives expression to 
the following eminently common-sense ideas 
concerning the musical situation in Boston: 

“In music, too, Boston has been regarded | 


as authority. So much is she still thus re- 
Zardea that concert-givers feel that they 
must come to Bosion in order to get Boston’s 
critical indorsement. They do not eare tor 
anything eise. The inner history of Boston 
concerts would surprise you. They are fairly 
attended, but a small proportion of those who. 
come pay for their tickets, . Concert troupes — 
here do not get anything like thetr expenses. 


will never be popular with dabpcers, and ls 
| 
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le, and they will pa r {0 | o tt a 10 ; 
‘others, "Untot tunately fashion ex nausts tt 
‘Belt in indorsing one series of concerts. They 
are the orchestral concerts of Mr. Hi. L. Hig- 
ginson, Mr. Higginson has paid many thou- 
‘Band dollars to the support of these. His 
‘jaea in the beginning was a laudable one, He 
hoped to improve the musical taste of our 
people. [doubt if he has done this. He has 
-eertainly killed out ail hope of any concerts 
pbuthisown. Fashionable people buy these 
orchestral concert tickets because 1t is the 
‘fashion, They do not care enough for music 
to buy any more. She number of men and 
women in Boston who have a genuine love 
‘for music is smal!—:nuch smaller than is gen- 
@rally supposed. The most of those who go 
‘to concerts are bored by a great avai that they 
hear, and they are bored as much at these or- 
_chesiral concerts as anywhere else. But here 
fashion is gathered, and they have the serene 
a lousness that they are doing the right 

ng, as well as the ineffable pleasure of 


ve ype 
are. 


Re 


as 
‘hooklog at Gach other and being looked at. 
“They escape the encore nuisance also. Itisa 
Tule at these concerts that nothing shall be 
encored,’ Itisarare boon. I estimate that 
hundreds have been driven away from con- 
eer's by the extent to which they have had to 
pubmit to encores. This is an important rea- 
son for their decadence. Birt Mr. Higginson’s 
mistake has been that, while he has created a 
‘fashion, he has dealt musical taste the worst 
‘blow it has-ever received. He has spent his 
thousands to increase the love of music, and 
Mhelove of music was never at 90 low an ebb 
with us. It seems as if he must see this, Why 


“he should care to put his hand tn his pocket to | 


| pay tor creating a fashion is not apparent. 
' With the facts about music that I have stated 
patent to all who know its inner history, it 
does not seem that be will continue much 
longer. People have done all that society 


asks of them in going to Mr. Higginson’s con- | 


certs. The stamp of fashion 1s on no athers, 


- und musical taste here is in such a state that | 
only the stamp of fashion will induce atten- 


dance upon a concert. To this complexion 
have we come. We were far better off as a 


music appreciating community when all con- | 
certs stood on an equal basis, and the self- | 
pupporting only succeeded. That was more | 


than the survival of the fittest. It gaveto 


taste itself the only development that was 


healthy.” 
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MUSIC. ( rs 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The programme last night began with a splendid per- 
formance of Schumann’s Overture to ‘‘Genovea,”’ one § of 
the real ‘overture successes” which made fast season’s 
work so memorable. Mr.Eliot Hubbard came immedia- 
ely after with a Handelion aria, of which he sang the 
recitative rather spasmodically, but inthe body of the 
work proved to have a rather sweet baritone, rather too 
saccharine on the upper notes. He was rather free in his 
tempo, leading the conductor a lively dance in his efforts 
o follow. Later in the evening he sang with Presbyterian 

orrectness and in rather poorly pronounced Ger- 
man, three liener by Brahms. We found considerable 
shading, but little real emotion in his performance of 
hese. The Mephisto Waltz, by Liszt, was like a musical 


TIGHT BINDIN 


epresentation of Turner’s “Slave Ship,” plenty of color, | 
_tion, whether acquired or natural, which detract 


but few ideas. Beginning with a drone bass, it plunged 
mmediately into cacophony and remained in it until the 
ond. It was a Wagnerian piece without Wagnerian ideas. 
Beethoven once heard Himmel improvise, and after the 
pianist had been working away for ten minutes,brusquely 
said—* Well! when are you going to begin?’’ In the 
bume manner, after a long’ series of jerky 
phrases, seemingly rushing up blind alleys of 
one, and coming to a dead pause 
At the most unexpected points, one felt like asking 
‘When is this infernal waltz to commence?” Whether 
t was by contrast with such a musical St. Vitus’ Dance, 
br because of the improvement of brass and wood wind,the 
)vorak symphony pleased us far better thau it did a year 


zo. It was magnificently played, and seemed full of | 
musical portrayal in the hands of Wagner than. 


boetic thought (albeit sumewhat long drawn out) where 
ll seemed vague striving on the first hearing. It brought 
he evening of excellent orchestral work to a worthy 


| MUSICAL. § 


Symphony Orchestra 
ed with a brilliant per- 
e “Genoveva’’ overture,— | 
asterly instrumental selec- 
Us “Mephisto Waltz,” heard 
rst time at these concerts, isa 
nsible jargon of noise, cacophony 
hy usically valueless, and only inter- 
Se bisarre th at prefer confusion to meaning, and 
Sher an oe the mere suke of that quality. it had 
ann and propriety on the programme after Schu- 
bawine-moe andel as a wild boar would have ina 
inor, Nodes) The symphony was Dvirak’s,in D. | 
ae coe Mich was heard ‘here last season. The. 
bg Of lantic . on a second hearing, though it adds roth. | 
ymphontese qo oreance to the long catalogue of modern | 
ae tet eee . orchestration is rich and massive, and 
monoton y, eauliful moments in thie work, but It | 
Was finely oF And effect and not always clear 

\ hang y played, as with also the 
2. The soloist wag Mr. E 

éll-trained but not 

Dice, with g 

© Hande] 

ressivenes 

style, 

t with baal oe HRs 
t , 

Hg pomgent Mr. Iubbard sang a group of| 
a rigid - - carefully and sincerely, though| 
taste, ‘the ) ; iInexpres:ive manner. In point! 

armth: bot] artist is refined, }uc he needy more 

; ‘Ol voice and style. He was recalled wrt 
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‘| each effort. ‘The programme for the next concer! a 
dle» Schubert; Concerta ne riars 


Overture, ‘‘Rosamun 


a aK 


Schumann; Pastorale, J.S. Bach; Sympho 

C-minor, Brahms. The concert will ave a shoal p.. 
r n its so!oist, as Mr. Carl B P 

concerto. , vermann 1s to play the 


MUSICAL MATTPRS, 4 4,: 
The Stxth Symphony Concert, ) 


phony orchestra opened with Schumann’s over- 
ture to his opera Genoveva. Mr. Eliot Hub- 
bard’s work as baritone soloist occupied the 
second and fifth numbers. Between them was 


put Liszt’s Mephisto waltz, this being its first hear- . 


ing in Boston. Last came Dv6rak’ssecond sym- 


il 
The Saturday evening concert of the Sym- 


phony in Dminor. As a concert soloist Mr. Hube | 


bard was a qualified success. His voice is limited 
in power and range, better suited for chamber 
music. He has some mannerisms of vocaliza- 


seriously from his listeners’ enjoyment. One 
mannerism lay in the way he crampsad_ his 
tones, almost to the extent of *‘gulping’’ them. 
This appeared especially in wide skips of the 
vocal part. His detention on one note, before 
taking a new interval, left no preparation for 
the succeeding note, but necessitated a leap, 


which became little else at times than an explo- | 
sion of tone, certainly not pleasant. Perhaps | 
longer experience will in part reraedly this de- | 


fect, but it seems to be innate. Mr. 
Wubbarad’s first selection, Handel's aria, 


‘7 yrannic Love,’’ from his opera | 


‘Susanna,’ was a misnomer, calling forth litle 
that was suggestive of tyranny in any form. 
Such a subject would have been more fit tor 


of Handel, and Mr. Hubbard can perhaps be 
exonerated of much of the charge of miscon- 
ception or of failure to conceive Handel’s 
thoughts. For the theme which gave thema 


| second expression was quiet and sweet, por. 


traying rather the subjective effects of tyranny 
in love than the objective. Mr. Hubbard ap- 
peared bestin the second of his three songs of 
Brahms for the piano, ‘‘Minnelied,’”’ this too a 
love song of the subjective type. 

Liszt’s Mephisto waltz might also be set down 
a&§ & misnomer as far as the ordinary concep- 
tion of this form of composition is concerned. 
The main theme of the waltz 1s along time 
coming and then itis socolored and rhythmically 
truncated that the instinctive waltz character 
would be lost were it not fer the prop of the 
basses on the accented first notes of the 
measures. Lhe jerking fifths of the 


basses and ‘collos, answered -by tha | 
Violins and° followed by accented touches | 
from the oboe, at once set the weird character of | 
Liszt's subject and its treatment. This weird-' | 


ness was still further intensified by a wail- 
ing from the horns in later motions. More 
bizarre etlects of. orchestral coloring’ cannot be 
imagined. In the rendition of such effects Mr. 


Gericke has shown many times his talent and | 


manifest predilection, and this time not leas 
than on previous occasions. With him Liszt is 
an acknowledged favorite. ¢ 
The bditen symphony has come, as to the 
‘Tformance, in so close proximity to 
his thrice-played suite in D that a com parison 
of impressions instantly suggests itself. The 
symphony, as its form necessitaied, is heavier 
i character and less generally pleasing, though 


; not jess musically valuable. “Londoa criticism 


has given symphony this uniqueness of. 
quei siti 
and importance § in hay it dak, m4 
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i writing, while at 

shows the boldness of the modern school in its 

harmonic and rhythmic structure, and we might 
add in itsione.coloring. ‘The symphony begins 
quietly with the strings, which are followed 
aiter a few measures by clarinet prowilnences. 
Both lead to the inevitable ensemble. ‘The 
second movement, Pocoadagio, has ‘a dis- 
tinctly religious character iu its first treatment. 
The wood wind, with clarinet upper, most 
portrays that character. They lead to a _ pro;, 
-nounced motive of four notes, which is 
wrung through the changes of timbre 
afforded by the various instruiments. The horns 
appeared to excellent advantage when their 
time came to introduce prominently the same 
| motive slightly altered in its intervals. ‘The 
scherzo was interestiog for its briskness and in 


the development of a theme in the form of se- | 


quences. The finale gave full opportunity for 
orchestral display, and that opportunity was 
utilized to the utmost by Mr. Gericke and his 
band. The programme as a whole had no num- 
bers of surpassing interest, but was worthy’of 
its place among its predecessors. 

The next syinphony concert promises to bean 
especially imteresiing one. Professor Carl 
Baermann is to be the soloist, choosing for his 
number Schuman’s concerto for pianoforte. The 
other numbers are: Schuberts overture to 
Rosamond, a pastorale of Bach’s, and, as the 
closing number, Brahm’s first symphony in O 
minor, 

It is a matter of op2n remark that the orches- 
tra and soloist of the last symphony concert ap- 
peared to much better advantage in the evening 
than in the afternoon performance. 
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Has a New Hearing. 


Liszt's “Mephisto” Waltz the Nearest 
~. Approach to Novelty. 


The Boston Barytone, Eliot Hubbard, 
Makes a Favorable Debut, 


Some extraordinary pressure must have 
been brought to bear upon Mr. Gericke, or 
else his views about soloists must be under- | 
going a sea-change into something sweet | 
and strange. For he has actually pre- | 
sented a male vocalist ata symphony con- | 
cert, and that a Boston man, too! | 

Whatever the moving cause may have | 
been, and whether itcamefrom within or 
without, the announcenient of this engazge- 
ment first nearly took the breath of the 
public away, and then stirred a gratitude 

no less than theiramazement. Such a dis- 
position on the part of the great conductor 
| was welcome, both for its own sake and as 
a hopeful sien that he might yet believe 
that the musically-minded have some deti- 
nite and general wants which he has not 
yet satisfied and would do well to satisfy. 

Just by way of establishing a precedent— 
and I do not forget W. J. Winch’s ex- 
cellent performance of a couple of seasons 
ago, and the really accidental appearance 
of Mr. Babcock last winter—almost any 
ginger, even a pretty bad one, would have 
been acceptable; but Mr. Gericke made a 

very good choice, and one that the audience 

approved, although not quite without ex- 

ception. 
_ ‘There are men in Boston who have estab- 
lished themselves in general repute as 
‘artists whom it*°would be well to invite to 
‘sing in these concerts: but, perhaps think- 
‘ing that they did not need the prestige, or 
that a younger and comparatively untried 
| vocalist ought to have his chance at making 
| amark, he evgaged 


iliot Hubbard, 


who came home not long ago‘fromn abroad, | 
where he had been studying according to 


the advice and the direct instruction of Mr. 
+ Henschel. 7 


Shortly after hisarrival home Mr. Hub- 


bard gave « recital at Chickering’s. and 


has since had some out-of-iown engase- 
ments, including an appearance atone alter. 
noon concert of the Worcester festival, b 
which I nee in my despatch of Sept. R : 


to THE Da1Ly GtosE; but this was 


, ; : was evl- 
first important ri jug Wir ot a his many 


dcntly a matter o 
friends in the andience, « 


Mr. Hubbard nas a sweet and even bary: 
tone voice of good a t, a little inclined 
s } m ower 


tothe vibrato register, an 


diffusein the upper register, which 


YIU IS WOil PaO, 1 Mei “CIOSe1yY to tne) , SPR TE DRE PE at eh Rie Mina oll 
itch, is manageable and is gentle and re- ““® ™o vemen a id its soft 
ned in quality, producing rather the effect | 14st seems to justif, 

A A en eaten 
Cyrrannic Ove,” from Haat 7 oseu “a the ¢ poser has 

of “Susanna,” to an orchestral support, | : wal of an un 

and, to a pianoforte accompaniment, three: of which 
,” ““Minnelied,” and e Liebe trum on 
; the H which its 
nd narrow, 
ed for the. 
done s 
d hil 


“* A’ 4 
Ky Be sat te as 


Interesting and Gracious, 


indicative of thought, taste, study and 
musiclanly care. But they needed more 
character and individuality, and more de- | 
termined spirit. The same Smoothness, the | b else that 
same accentuation and the same lack of | oat ae ee 


warmth were in each, and the itative | 
; CALE, ré 
| and air of the Handel number w nae orous of All the, 
ikean interraptot sad haere fi aration, with’ oh 
ate dand fra ; S034 he on 
of pensi ve. cast than a Various ogee ey occasional subsidence. as if it had to 
| — acnectamation of a lover ‘who at Take Breath and Rest 
DUS and accuses his fond fate | a minute before beginning again. Its char. 


Of that precious qualit i 
y which : : 
of the voice names “stress,” a A ace acter 1s martial and almost domineering, 


has yet much to learn | d 
| —perhaps it hasnever | #224 even when the themes of the inner in- 
Which ee aim, yet it is comething struments enter in smooth contrast to the 
he his first help tow mor re all, a3 it would general tumultuousness the heavy pulse is 
aniet style tore wd ns reshing his too _ felt underneath -them, Something in the 
nuouotony nto which there is danger of ie | Cf Were aiken aster Sines 
alling. ani eae er, althoug ere j 
perhaps ae bitrate 8 his voice would| The overture was that love protire with 
arduous tasks, altho owas for long and Schumann wrote for “Genoveva.” depict- 
middle notes, but ~ it is. has strong | ing init the chief words of the story but 
tor Something’ bévandl ait acecusts ait Peper erty Bhereby aby citations from 
|| Work ii enriched with more i } eva, Whose isha eeend tells that 
| and Vitalized with snow expressiveness | Genoveva, whose husband is at the 
ber? : » More various vigor, and |} is maligned hy ¢ fond cad 
AE broletion no tm acceptarioear iene | Smiven stay as ah outa to give bir tp 
good faith and interest 3 1 the | a child in her retreat in the forest 
Offered. Since Mr Honeehey ch, it 18 | knight goes. a-hunting by and 
vitality and dramat} enschel, with his; mecta his wife in the forest 3 
hand. natic power, is not at! the truth, a hey 
eal out of We or Whneka”Suoke ROS | Svat after The overtare’s Mist stata i 
Singing of a ’ , melancholy, with mino i 
mae) love's a apely to ity yaand of saan al nodt gr through which “a restless and 
ode ; ’ 1nos 1 i 
youn ae Lowi: at Stands as a pattern for} now an then by e ‘brighter ‘pb = aitenee 
that Brahopoe but it is only just toadd | comes a flight of h a5 tt 
attractive and effective althor bie ae rasted with 
; ; ou A 
"e enough as composition. “ Bre in togethers yg 
‘ an » as 
' oughts overrule the 
j earlier ones, the tin 
strong. : ale is cheerful and 
‘he other number, the “Mephisto” waltz 
LS sagt | of Liszt, was set down as a trait. but He 
produced Wab now “an has been piayed here,says Mr. Wilson in the 
. not only because 3 Music Hall Bulletin, by Thecdore Thomas 
veloped. by ania oO acquaint-} in 1870 and 1872. It is one of those thin 
| also because th er bearing, but | that ought to come with a larger label than 
| depending for nt, largely |a@ mere name to say what i composer 
‘wind, gained 6 wooden | meant byit, for it is erratic, Weird frag- 
| Stituti © new con-'| mentary and wild toa degree, I should set 
estra. | it down as signiticant of 
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. -. @S & Composer; this great man was musical in 

THE SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. ; everything he aid, whether in making aptanoforte 
PROGRAMME, arrangement or in writing an oratorio, andanyone 

Overture (Genoveva)......+++++.+..Schumann | Who does not at first sight grasp the musical 


Aria (Tyranmic Love). .....0e%e cee ss Hiindel meaning should study until he does; for he may 

oot agro i “he (first time). seek do's en's - ene feel assured that the blame lies with him and not 
Songs wi 1 piano eee see eee ese eo »- DTADMS 
a. Wie bist du meine ionigin. 0. Minnelied, | W'th Liszt. Butathorough understanding of this. 

Ag. : : c. Meine liebe ist griin. | composer is the reward only of those who care- 
me one ri Symphony in_D minor, No. 2...........Dvorak fully and§ conscientiously study his music, a re- 


; I can think of AN CETO Meu: tt Poco Adagio. III. 1 mark which does not apply to Trent alone, but to 
Soloist—Mr. Eliot Hubbard. ny omboser worth studying and listening to, 


' : The concert last Saturday evening was one of 1° return to the Mephisto waltz; it is suggested 
el : uniform excellence in the orchestral numbers; PY the incident in the village tavern; and is prin- 
D u not at any concert so far this season hasthe iPally made up of two contrasted themes; in 
f orchestra played so thoroughly well from listening to it one is disposed to regret that Liszt 
% the beginning to the end of the evening; the "Ver wrote an opera, for he displays a keen and 


MUSIC. Yel —_—~=«CUisidé, anna’ WHO ey is eapwetty “ana originality 


: works on the programme, too, were far from “erring dramatic instinct in this music. The 
th being simple, and the Mephisto waltz in par- work is thoroughly original and brings into play 
‘the hich ticular required the closest attention of aj] *I the ny ources of the orchestra; it bristles with 
tri 4 Th the members, as any lack ot carefulness difficulties of all kinds, rhythmical and otherwise, 
{ would have been at once fatal. Schumann has/ #!! of which the players overcame with apparent 


his | written little better music and no better overture | ©#Se- 


i , 
ee ne such material, giving connect- than “Genoveva,” If the opera of the same name,| _ 4 notable performance of Dvorak’s symphony 
and character to what has so little in spite of many strictly musical beauties, is not | formed a fitting sequel to two orchestral numbers 


‘(lestined to live in the repertory of any opera | Of such excellence. The playing of the symphony 
house, the overture will hold its place on the con-| W&S much better than last year, and shows distinct 
cont Stage as long as any that we love to listen to] provement in many respectss. The work steels 
at present, The vigor of the musical ideas and of | 8¢€™S greater and more durable the oftener we 
ve | their treatment captivates the listener as much as | hear it; in power and originality of creation, in 
“substi Hayd M their lyric beauty. The solidity and earnestness | fertility of resource in orchestral and thematic 
to of the orchestration are on a level with that of | tteatment, in breadth of meaning that often 
‘ : the great masters. Altogether, it isa work which | Teaches the majestic, this symphony is worthy to 
Dein catto, O might serve as a model of' its kind. We have q)-| Stand beside the pest of Brahms, the acknowl- 
rewarded amp d ready mentioned in a general way that the playing ledged living master ot the symphonic form, and 
Wer. O | Was excellent, and it is only necessary to speak | We are convinced that it will live as long as his | 
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specially of the brilllant playing of the brags at | Works. 
the end of the overture. This is the way they | tis always gratifying to encourage the singer 
should stand out, and the general effect would be | Who comes before the audience of the Symphony 
much enhanced if they were oftener allowed to ; Concerts as a débutant, even when one has to sac- 
play with the enthusiasm which they displayed on | Tifice the expression of radical opinion; but in the 
this occasion. case of Mr. Hubbard this pleasure is denied to US} 
_ The Mephisto waltz was in some wavs the most | 2¢ither his voice nor his method of using it would 
interesting number on the programme; in the | Justify him in appearing at a Symphony concert; 
first place, it ig rarely heard, probably both on | 40d it must be considered an error of judgment 
account of the great difficulties Which it presents | 00 his part to come so prominently before the pub- 
and the great demands it makes on the players, | lic until his style is more mature and his voice 
and also on account of its decidedly bizarre Pea has acquired more resonance. Mr. Hubbard was 
teristics, | This strange, weird, unusual side of the | greeted with friendly anplause by a large portion 
composition is indeed so strongly developed that | Of the audience. 

at a first hearing, and without some study of the Next Saturday the following music will be 
work, it seems to occupy too greata place and to played: 

crowd out, or ratherto cover up, the musical ideas. | Overture CHOPOMUNAS) occ cs cawsci ge Schubert 


ied sake vee work listen to it carefully and the sar rg for pianoforte.... ey ees dean 
ten Aa a of fenuine heart-felt musical RELI nh i . Brabms 
iis Seva daca — running steadily underneath | 3 » allegro.—Andante sos- 
wiarkad “eR wee »: OAM On the surface, The Strongly ae oe poco allegretto € grazioso.— 
ee earites of this work have their justi- | azio, piu andante, allegro non troppo 


fication - os ma con brio, 
a eae ‘he incident, as indeed the Whole of | Soloist, Mr. Carl Baermann. 
“*; 48 Strange, uncanny, and borders con- RICHARD HEARD. 


soo eae “"pernatural; and it is to empha- 
on those peculignn nt Wiszt_has dwelt s0 srvongly Writing Mr. Henschel’s name brings to mind 
ment which mark pee aggeee eiitan, ) the remark of the Musical Times concerning the 
‘rom usual music. ease first two London Symphony [programmes “that 
successfully accomplis _ no fault can’possibly be found with them.” Ah, | 
emain 80 completely me, if only a composite could be made of Mr. | 


. j 
hothing from Be | | Gericke and Mr. Henschel, 
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al of Liszt's | : : 
tne riano used is a Steinway. 





Bi I, oe > iz LE yen 0 i Dg qn niles . delete . a, Bape vet) : 
Do 2 eee 5 Metlintay eit ia Puritan’ Boots 
|The Sixth Symphony Concert— It is bizarre music, outrageous, if you will, but 
Dvorak’s London Work. | tight good fun to the unprejudiced, ue ORICKS 
| - achieved a triumph in performing it; hls band 
- the literal counterparts o 
‘he programme of the sixth symphony con- | of virtuosi became conte oe 
Pm waar theevil one because they did s0 well—pardon : 
Schumann: Overture, Genoveva, | the paradox. In point of expression, re gard for 
Handel: Aria, Tyrannic Love, from “Susanna.” the nuances, etc., the “Mephisto” of anes | 
Lisat: Mephisto Waltz, was great. The fine overture te Schu. 
hms: Songs with iano, nt at 4S aint 
ag ea a) Wie bist i mesne Konigin, mann’s ‘‘ Genoveyva’’ was given a very 


b) Minnelied. Mr. Hubbard chose an 

c) Meine Liebe ist grun. y ; a 
Dyorak: Symphony im D minor, No. 2, op. 70. seeds 

Allegro maestoso. 

Poco Adagio, 


Scherzo. ditional accompa 


Finale. . flutes, clarinets and basscons (the latter Handel 
Mr, Eliot Hubbard was the singer. A second used in portions of lac. 
| hearing of Dvordk’s symphony strengthens the estly. He” 
| Opinion written in this columzy ayear ago. It is after every note, or else. 
_& Work full of fresh ideas put in the cleverest n unison with the strings, 
ani most enjoyable manner. Whatever the , xercise of the ir ination . 
mood of the writer, is he fashioning soft melo- flute was distinguishe “a 
dies for the wood-wind in the adagio or combin- or through the gift of seeing that one caug it the 
ing in fantastic dress the Slay tunes which &p- |: motion of the player’s fingers upon the rinet, 
pear and disappear amid bravos, and . Perhaps the new parts were written in blne ink, 
soft whispers in the finale, Dvorék igs in |. Mr. Hubbard sang the aria with intelli ence, 
front of his subject; his thought is in | py without feeling; his indistinct enunciation 
advance of his pen, but there is 20 | was alsoa hindrance; but in the group of son 3 
colliding in the strugg'e. Nowhere in his Pub- Fhe did better; his high voice betrays + ympathy 
lished instrumental works has he written more § and having a style Which, if not really 
| Spontaneously, and while this Symphony is in fervid, is earnest, he gave considerable plea- 
form and treatment original enough to captivate 9 sure. The Brahms songs are beautiful in tho wht 


. PT 


| the modern ear, he disdains form only for so brief and inform, Mr. Max Zach played the piar 0- es 


i 

| 

| a moment that before the cassicist has time to } forte accompaniments. The concert was ‘very 
| detine his quarrel with hi enjoyable throughout. At the next eoncert the | 


; 


more Winsome than ever, programme will include Brahms’s C-minor sym- . 
‘ymphoay gave new eyi phony; Schumann’s pianoforte concerto, to be 
ability as an interpreter, | played by Carl Baermann; Schubert’s “J OSa-~ 
cnt divisions of the ban munde” overture, and a Pastorale by Bach, ©» re 
effectively shown; reachi ee ee 


| y on its way, SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
added group giving it col eee ae 


ing itt Analysis of the Orchestral Work to Be 
Performed Tomorrow, , 


ROBERT SCHUMANN.— Ouverture to “*Genoveva,’? 
lirst performed in Leipzig on the 25th of June, 
1860, under the composer’s direction. Schumann 
has written but one opera, “Genoveva,” which 
was far from being a success; its failure was due 
partly to the faults of the libretto and undoubt- 
edly also to the lack of a dramatic powerin the 
» Will gain music, however beautiful it may bein other re. 
Waltz is one of two Spects. Wasielewski says of tho Overture: *It ig 
mposed after reading | a musical work of unimpeachable ineéerit, of the 
they are called a “nocturnal | highest artistic value, and worthy to be placed by 
“dance at a village tavern,’’ | the side of Schumann’s best instrumental compo- 
being better known as the **Mephisto || ®itions.’’ The music shows a high degree of crea- 
These scenes are independent of Lizst’s | tive ‘ahve ety een and the treatment is 
as vigorous as it is poetical. 
mphony, and were played years ago, FRANZ Liszt.—Mephisto Waltz. There are two | 
Theodore Tho Mephisto waltzes by Liszt, and it is not indicated 
which is to be played on Saturday. The first one. 
: 4s a musical treatment in waltz-torm of the episode 
d, a8 { ‘Dance in the Village Inn” from Lenau’s “Paust,’” 
acquainted with | It is made up of two themes, one the dance theme 
orchestration, the scene on /and tho other the Mar ite theme, in which, 
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as four mo’ : me; meno ae ee | | * ‘ a ecantts Hee 4 | | ae oy a 
Wi Gta ect boa | The sixth concert of the Symphony orches- 7 S1XTH Boston Sympuony CoNCERT, 
_ 3. Allegro maestoso, 6-8 time, — TE see 7 an “ness and vigor of performance which have 
“a Me ‘ocoadagioin Fmajor,44time. : _ tra had its public rehearsal Friday afternoon ‘ not been strikingly noticeable 
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8. Behera: vivace in D minor, 6-4 time, . ees as-usual. Its programme consisted of five symphony co 
_ 4. Binale, allegro in 44 time, alla ettnadt Sis numbers: " Astics of the 
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Mr. Eliot Hubbard, the soloist, did not ; Bea of place in a programme other- 
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appear to good advantage. His voice, as he’ " Mepniee - Aaron nn parte, wee Lasat's 
‘ . altz,’’ about whic ere is not’ 
used it, was limited in range and power, He “much to say, excepting that it seemed like the 


handled it nervously and with too much self- devil’s own tone-portrait. That the harmonies 
consciousness to make much of his work en-,of the waltz are as dissonant, profane, vulgar 
joyable. His tones were not well articulat- ‘ and unmusical as it were possible to imagine, ig | 


ed, and gave too fre uent expression al! true enough, but the question naturally arises 
: . fe | whether Liszt thought that there could be any 


“gulpy” quality, uncalled for, certainly, and 

' ~+ excuse for presenting a Mephisto waltz in an 
inartistic. His portrayal of love in his Han- | other form. The merit of Dvorak’s symphony 
del Aria was anything but “tyrannical.” | in D minor, which was first produced here last. 
Mr. Hubbard appeared at his best in the sec- | Season seemed fairly glorified and ennobled in 
| ond of the three Brahms songs with piano, | the performance it received. The symphony is 


one of the most distinctive examples of Dvorak’s 
The audience was critical in refraining from original genius that has been heard here, gro- 


emphatic applause, though it followed its tesquely humorous at times, but none the less 
usual custom,—perhaps, in this instance, | worthy of taking high rank among the master- 
an act of co irtesy,as much as anything | pieces of the symphonic art. Dvorak is not so 


else, —of prolongin aggressive in making departures from reco nized 
. ging their applause to a luke- forms as are some of his contemporaries, aud he 


warm encore, 
- does not display all the technical Skill of con- 
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rhythm aud weird orchestral effects. The | were made of Beethoven in his day, and it really 
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the tonic and fifths were most prominent, 
expression and royalty of design in which he is 
me third being omitted or secondary, did not, unsurpassed, Dvorak is nearer Beethoven than 
say the least, detract from the impression | any other living composer. Mr. Eliot Hubbard, 
of weirdness. Such was doubtless that of | who appeared in this concert with an aria by 
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the composer in Handel, from “Susanna,” and some songs b 
: the mood which th Brahmas, is too conspicuous an artist du satan +4 


of the “Faust”? story called up : 

| ? render fully justifiable his appearance in a large 
_ against the rendition of the “Waltz”? ' concert hall. He has a ploasaat voice, of light 
y Mr. Gericke and hig band. Nor more, also, | calibre and an abundance of artistic feeling; he 
against the opening overture from Schu- eae: ete too, with intelligence and care, but 
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i ‘Aron Dvorak.—Symphony in D minor. It 


ae » 


has four movements, namely: 
1. Allegro maestoso, 6-8 time. 
2. Poco adagio in F major, 4-4 time. 
3. Scherzo vivace in D minor, 6-4 time. . 


4, Finale, allegro in 4-4 time, alla breve, | 


This strong and original work of Dyorak was : 
Jplayod in Boston for the first time last winter, we , 
believe. It is one of the most remarkable monern 
‘symphonies, and in some respects ¢uperior to the 
‘game composer’s symphony in D major. 
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SIXTH CONCERT. 


The sixth concert of the Symphony orches- 


_tra had its public rehearsal Friday afternoon 


as-usual. Its programme consisted of five 


numbers: 

Rob Schumann Overture (Genoveva) 

G. F, Heendel Aria(Tyrannie * s0Ve) 

(Orchestrated by Otto Drese]}) 

Bl. TOR vs CdccbicdePecdicae -»--Mephisto Waltz 
(First time) 3 

Wie bist du meine Konigin 


Minnelied 
Meine Liebe ist grun. 
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was in every way worthy of its place | among 
its fellows. piles 


Sixtu Boston SYMPHONY CONCERT,.—A fresh- | 


ness and vigor of performance which have 
not been strikingly noticeable since the second 
Symphony concert, were the welcome character- 
istics of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s play- 
ing in Music Hall on Saturday evening. To 
many of the audience the selections performed 


‘ were thoroughly new, and no one present outside 


a 


‘ 


of the orchestra could claim a perfect acquaint- 


ongs with Piano ®nce with the programme. Even Schumann’s 


Overture to ‘*Genovera ” sounded new, so seldom 
has it been heard here of recent years; although | 
it was one of the most familiar pieces in the rep- | 


A Dvorak Symphony in D minor, No, 2 ertory of the old-time Harvard concerts. Fol- 


Soloist, Mr. Eliot Hubbard. 
_ Mr. Eliot Hubbard, the soloist, did not 


| 4ppear to good advantage. His voice, as he ’ Wise so replete with 


| used it, was limited in range and power. He 
| handled it nervously and with too much self- 
| consciousness to make much of his work en- 


| joyable. His tones were not well articulat- 


| ed, and gave too frequent expression of a 


Boe. 


'“gulpy” quality, uncalled for, certainly, and 


- | inartistic. His portrayal of love in his Han- 


del Aria was anything but “tyrannical.” 
Mr. Hubbard appeared at his best in the sec. 
ond of the three Brahms songs with piano. 
The audience was critical in refraining from 
émphatic applause, though it followed its 
usual custom,—perhaps, in this instance, 
an act of coirtesy,as much as anything 
else, —of prolonging their applause to a luke- 
warm encore, 

Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz, here heard for the 
first time, was an odd mixture of fanciful 
rhythm aud weird orchestral effects. The 
sounding by the Strings of chords in which 
the tonic and fifths were most prominent, 


. the third being omitted or secondary, did not, 
| lo say the least, detract from the impression 
| Of Weirdness, Such was doubtless that of 

the composer in the mood which the reading: | 


| of the “Faust”? story called up. Little can 


be said against the rendition of the “Waltz” 


| by Mr. Gericke and his band. Nor more, also, 
» 4gainst the Opening overture from Schu- 


> Mann’s Genoveva. 


Of the Dvorak Symphony, heard once last 


we its dictum that it is doubly acceptable 
ts its combining the strictness of conven. 
tional form with boldness and freedom of 


; treatment, by contrast with the 


80 recently heard, on 

» With accordingly fewer sim- 

tic bits of melancholy. The 

second movement, Poeo Adagio, started in 


H With simple, ensemble chords of a religious 


ter on much is made of a mo- 

notes, and a very pleasing use, 

. his and the Scherzo were more read- 
Y appreciable to the average musical ear. 


\, 


! year, early in the season, criticism has laid | 


a 


lowing the Schumann overture, and seeming un- | 
accountably out of place ina programme other- | 
interesting parts, was Liszt's | 
‘‘Mephisto Waltz,” about which there is not | 
much to say, excepting that it seemed like the | 


devil’s own tone-portrait. That the harmonies 


of the waltz are as dissonant, profane, Vulgar | 
and unmusical as it were possible to imagine, is | 
al! true enough, but the question naturally arises | 


whether Liszt thought that there could be any 
excuse for presenting a Mephisto waltz in any 


other form. The merit of Dvorak’s Symphony | 


in D minor, which was first produced here last 
season seemed fairly glorified and ennobled in 
the performance it received. The Symphony is 
one of the most distinctive examples of Dvorak’s 
original genius that has been heard here, gro- 


tesquely humorous at times, but none the less | 
worthy of taking high rank among the master-— 
pieces of the symphonic art. Dvorak is not so. 
aggressive in making departures from recognized | 
forms as are some of his contemporaries, and he | 


does not display all the technical skil] of con- 


struction that is the best characteristic of | 
Brahms, but similar criticisms and comparisons | 
were made of Beethoven in his day, and it really | 


seems as though in the very shortcomings as re- | 


ferred to.,and above all, in a spontaneity of 


expression and royalty of design in which he is | 


| 
| 


| 


unsurpassed, Dvorak is nearer Beethoven than 


any other living composer. Mr. Eliot Hubbard, 
who appeared in this concert with an aria by 
Handel, from “Susanna,” and some songs by 
Brahms, is too conspicuous an artisé du salon to 


} 


render fully justifiable his appearance in a large | 


concert hall. He has a pleasant voice, of light 
calibre and an abundance of artistic feeling; he 
interprets, too, with intelligence and care, but 
the rigidity of his vocalism is a ronounced feat- 


ure of his performance, and either his sense of | 
rhythin is not as accurate as it should be, or else | 


it was disturbed into appearing so by the general 
absence of any real accompaniment when he 
rendered the songs by Brahms. a Se 
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4, gies maestoso, 6-8 time, 

_ 2. Poco adagio in F major, 4-4 time. 
ie A Scherzo vivace in D minor, 6-4 time. . 

4, Finale, allegro in 4-4 time, alla breve, — 
strong and original work of Dyorak wes 

played in Boston for the first time last winter, we 
believe. It is one of the most remarkable moflern 
‘symphonies, and in some respects ¢upérior to the 
“game composer's symphony in D major. 
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The sixth concert of tl the Symphony orches- Sixty Boston SYMPHONY Concert.—A fresh- | 


_ tra had its public rehearsal Friday afternoon. 


as;usual. Its programme consisted of five 
numbers: 


Rob Schumann..... Sisk ace Overture (Genoy eva) 


G. F. Heendel.. Aria(Tyrannic !,ove) 
‘(Orehestrated by Otto Drese]l) 
Fr. Liszt Salis oe .-Mephisto Waltz 
(First time) 

J. Brahms.. .Songs with Piano 
Wie bist du meine Konigin 
Minnelied 
Meine Liebe ist grun. 

A Dvorak.. -Symphony in D minor, No. 2. 
Soloist, “Mr. Eliot Hubbard. 


Mr. Eliot Hubbard, the soloist, did not 
appear to good advantage. His voice, as he 
used it, was limited in range and power. He 
handled it nervously and with too much self- 
consciousness to make much of his work en- 
joyable. His tones were not well articulat- | 
ed, and gave too frequent expression of a. 
‘“‘gulpy”’ quality, uncalled for, certainly, and | 
inartistic. His portrayal of love in his Han- 
del Aria was anything but “tyrannical.’’ 
Mr. Hubbard appeared at his.best in the sec- 


istics of t 


ness and vigor of performance which have 
not been strikingly noticeable since the second 
hr pas concert, were the welcome character- 
e Boston Symphony Orchestra’s pla 
ing in Music Hall on Saturday evening. To 
many of the audience the selections performed 
' were thoroughly new, and no one present outside 
of the orchestra could claim a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the programme. Even Schumann’s 
overture to ‘*Genovera ” sounded new, so seldom 
has it been heard here of recent years; ; although 
, it was one of the most familiar pieces in the rep- 
ertory of the old-time Harvard concerts. Fol- 
lowing the Schumann overture, and seeming un- 
ipo ri goematon out of place in a programme other-| 
) wise so replete with interesting parts, was Liszt's | 
‘Mephisto Waltz,” about which there is not’ 
-much to say, excepting that it seemed like the 
devil’s own tone-portrait. That the harmonies 
of the waltz are as dissonant, profane, vulgar 
and unmusical as it were possible to imagine, is | 
‘all true enough, but the question naturally arises 
| whether Liszt thought that there could be any | 
excuse for presenting a Mephisto waltz in any | 
other form. The merit of Dvorak’s symphony 
in D minor, which was first produced here last 
season seemed fairly glorified and ennobled in > 


the performance it received. The symphony is | 
ond of the three Brahms songs with piano. one of the most distinctive examples of Dvorak’s | 


The audience was critical in refraining from | oyiginal genius that has been heard here, gro- 
emphatic applause, though it followed its | tesquely humorous at times, but none the less 
usual custom,—perhaps, in this instance, | worthy of taking high rank among the master- 


an act of courtesy, as much as anpthing | pieces ofthe symphonic art. Dvorak is not s 
else, —of prolonging their applause to a luke- forms as are some of his contemporaries, and he 
warm encore. does not display all the technical skill of con- 

Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz, here heard for the | struction that is the best characteristic of 
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first time, wasan odd mixture of fanciful 
rhythm aud weird orchestral effects. The 
sounding by the strings of chordsin which 
the tonic and fifths were most prominent, 
the third being omitted or secondary, did not, 
to say the least, detract from the impression 
of weirdness. Such was doubtless that of 
the composer in the mood which the reading 
of the “‘Faust’’ story called up. Little can 
be'said against the rendition of the ‘‘Waltz”’ 
by Mr. Gericke and his band. Nor more, also, | 
against the opening overture from Schu- 
mann’s Genoveva. 

Of the Dvorak Symphony, heard once last 
year, early in the season, criticism has laid 
down its dictum that it is doubly acceptable 
from its combining the strictness of conven- 
tional form with boldness and freedom of 
treatment. It stands, by contrast with the 
same composer’s Suite so recently heard, on 
heavier ground, with accordingly fewer sim- 
ple characteristic bits of melancholy. The 
second movement, Poco Adagio, started in 
with simple, ensemble chords ofa religious 
character. Later on much is made of a mo- 
tive of four notes, and avery pleasing use, 
too. This and the scherzo were more read- 
ily appreciable to the average musical ear. 


Brahms, but similar criticisms and comparisons 
were made of Beethoven in his day, and it really 
seems as though in the very shortcomings as re- 
ferred to,,and above all, in a spontaneity of 
expression and royalty of design in which he is 
unsurpassed, Dvorak is nearer Beethoven than 
any other living composer. Mr. Eliot Hubbard, 
who appeared in this concert with an aria by | 
Handel, from ‘‘Susanna,” and some songs by | 
Brahmins, is too conspicuous an artist du salon to 
render fully justifiable his appearance in a large | 
concert hall. He has a pleasant voice, of light 
calibre and an abundance of artistic feeling; he 
interprets, too, with intelligence and care, but 
the rigidity of his vocalism is a pronounced feat- 
ure of his performance, and either his sense of | 
rhythm is not as accurate as it should be, or else | 
it was disturbed into appearing so by the general 
absence of any real accompaniment when he 
rendered the songs by Brahms. 8 a, 28 ahs | 
The Symphony Ouida 

The storm did not deter many tickot 1 nol ders 
from attending Saturday night’s Symp! Son ; 
cert and they enjoyed the different selectic 
taken as a whole the concert see d 
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however, is interwoven a scornful reminiscence of 
Mephisto. It isavery interesting and effective 
work. 
ANTON DvorRAkK.—Symphony in D minor. It 
has four movements, namely: 
1. Allegro maestoso, 6-8 time. 
2. Poco adagio in F major, 4-4 time. 
3. Scherzo vivace in D minor, 6-4 time. 
4, Finale, allegro in 4-4 time, alla breve, | 
This strong and original work of Dyorak was. 
Jplayed in Boston for the first time last winter, we 
believe. It is one of the most remarkable modern 
symphonies, and in some respects fuperior to the 
same Composer’s symphony in D major. 
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THE SYMPHONIES. 
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Six Ta CONCERT. 


The sixth concert of the Symphony orches- 

_ tra had its public rehearsal Friday afternoon 

as:-usual. Its programme consisted of five 
numbers: 


Rob Schumann : Overture (Genoveva) 
G. F. Heendel.................Aria(Tyrannic ?.ove) 
| (Orchestrated by Otto Dresel) 
| Fr. Liszt Mephisto Waltz 


Songs with Piano 
Wie bist du meine Konigin 
Minnelied 
Meine Liebe ist grun. 
Symphony in D minor, No. 2 
Soloist, Mr. Eliot Hubbard. 


Mr. Hliot Hubbard, the soloist, did not 
appear to good advantage. His voice, as he 
used it, was limited in range and power. He 
handled it nervously and with too much self- 
consciousness to make much of his work en- 
joyable. His tones were not well articulat- 
ed, and gave too frequent expression of a 
“gulpy” quality, uncalled for, certainly, and 
inartistic. His portrayal of love in his Han- 
del Aria was anything but “tyrannical.’’ 

_Mr. Hubbard appeared at his best in the sec- 

| ond of the three Brahms songs with piano. 
The audience was critical in refraining from 
emphatic applause, though it followed its 
usual custom,—perhaps, in this instance, 
an act of co:irtesy, as much as anything 
else, —of prolonging their applause to a luke- 
warm encore. 

Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz, here heard for the 
first time, wasan odd mixture of fanciful 
rhythm aud weird orchestral effects. The 
sounding by the strings of chordsin which 
the tonic and fifths were most prominent, 
the third being omitted or secondary, did not, 
to say the least, detract from the impression 
of weirdness. Such was doubtless that of 
the composer in the mood which the reading 
of the “Faust’’ story called up. Little can 
be said against the rendition of the ‘*Waltz’’ 
by Mr. Gericke and his band. Nor more, also, 
against the opening overture from Schu- 
mann’s Genoveva. 

Of the Dvorak Symphony, heard once last 

| year, early in the season, criticism has laid 
down its dictum that it is doubly acceptable 
from its combining the strictness of conven- 
tional form with boldness and freedom of 
treatment. It stands, by contrast with the 
same composer’s Suite so recently heard, on 
heavier ground, with accordingly fewer sim- 
ple characteristic bits of melancholy. The 
second movement, Poco Adagio, started in 
with simple, ensemble chords of a religious 
character. Later on much is made of a mo- 
tive of four notes, and avery pleasing use, 
too. This and the scherzo were more read- 
ily appreciable to the average musical ear. 
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Of the rendition as a whole only praise is due 
the performers. The programme had in it 
no numbers of extraordinary interest, yet it 


; was in every way worthy ofitsplace among 
its fellows. 


SixtH Boston Sympuony Concert.—A fresh- 
ness and vigor of performance which have 
not been strikingly noticeable since the second 
Symphony concert, were the welcome character- 

istics of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s play- 
ing in Music Hall on Saturday evening. To 
many of the audience the selections performed 
' were thoroughly new, and no one present outside 
of the orchestra could claim a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the programme. Even Schumann’s 
Overture to ‘*Genovera ”’ sounded new, so seldom 
has it been heard here of recent years; although 
. It was one of the most familiar pieces in the rep- 
ertory of the old-time Harvard concerts. Fol- | 
lowing the Schumann overture, and seeming un-. 
accountably out of place in a programme other- 
wise so replete with interesting parts, was Liszt's | 
‘‘Mephisto Waltz,” about which there is not 
-much to say, excepting that it seemed like the | 
devil’s own tone-portrait. That the harmonies | 
of the waltz are as dissonant, profane, vulgar 
and unmusical as it were possible to imagine, is 
al! true enough, but the question naturally arises | 
| Whether Liszt thought that there could be any 
excuse for presenting a Mephisto waltz in any 
other form. The merit of Dvorak’s symphony 
,in D minor, which was first produced here last 
season seemed fairly glorified and ennobled in 
the performance it received. The symphony is 
one of the most distinctive examples of Dvorak’s 
original genius that has been heard here, gro- 
tesquely humorous at times, but none the less 
worthy of taking high rank among the master- 
pieces of the symphonic art. Dvorak is not so 
aggressive in making departures from recognized 
forms as are some of his contemporaries, and he 
does not display all the technical skill of con- 
struction that is the best characteristic of 
Brahms, but similar criticisms and comparisons 
were made of Beethoven in his day, and it really 
seems as though in the very shortcomings as re- 
ferred to.,and above all, in a spontaneity of 
expression and royalty of design in which he is 
unsurpassed, Dvorak is nearer Beethoven than 
any other living composer. Mr. Eliot Hubbard, 
| who appeared in this concert with an aria by 
| Handel, from ‘Susanna,’”” and some songs by 
| Brahms, is too conspicuous an artist du salon to 
render fully justifiable his appearance in a large 
concert hall. He has a pleasant voice, of light 
‘calibre and an abundance of artistic feeling; he 
interprets, too, with intelligence and care, but 
the rigidity of his vocalism is a pronounced feat- 
ure of his performance, and either his sense of 
rhythm is not as accurate as it should be, or else 
it was disturbed into appearing so by the general 
absence of any real accompaniment when he 
| rendered the songs by Brahms. | 4 
| The Symphony Concse.'t. Lo 4 

The storm did not deter many ticket holders 
from attending Saturday night’s Symphony Con- 
cert and they enjoyed the different selections, but | 
taken a8 a whole the concert seemed to drag. | 
The Schumann overture was grandly played, and 
after the solo Liszt's ‘ Mephisto Waltz” was’ 

Iven, its odd movements being rightly su ted 
by the name, Mr. Eliot fubbard ‘the ssolcist es 
a pleasing baritone voice that would, perhaps, be 
heard with pleasing effect in a smaller hall, ith 
the piano accompaniment he sang sweetly and 
with fine effect, but the orchestra at times 
drowned his tones, Ihe Dyorak symphony was 
well played. NS ep iene 
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Sixth Boston Symphony Concert. 


Boston, November 19. 


HE opening number to-night was Schumann’s glorious 
‘‘ Genoveva’’ overture, rendered in immaculate symmetry as far as 
the overture proper was concerned, but I must confess that the reading | RB f y 
led me not alittle, It seemed to me as OStON ye —uU S7 ~ 
| ie. ¢ Hall. 
. 


of the introduction * Langsani’’ puzz 
though an air of indecision was uncomfortably apparent, The alternating 


fanfares between brass and wood had their usual fascination and the climax 


was effective and fully satisfactory. Reissmann in his work on Schumann 
.e picture of the romanticism of the 


says that *‘ the overture gives us a tiuc 
he years 1847 and 1848, is 


Middle Ages.’’ The opera, composed between t 
seldom given. Ihad the good luck to hear it in Leipsic twice, but, like Men- 


delssohn, Schumann did not eacel in the music-drama, and this work, al- 
though musically delightful, is awkward on the boards. Mr. Gericke has 
one characteristic hand movement enjoining piano on the players, used with 
such liberality that it becomes decidedly de trop in the course of an even ng. 
He is very exacting in the matter of subdued tone and seemingly a little ov 
anxious in that direction. The second number was an aria from ** Susanne,’’ 
Handel, sung by Mr. Eliot Hubbard, a young artist of very modest and 
pleasing manner, with a baritone voice of a quiet and pure but not very 
powerful quality. Overcoming his slight diffidence, he sang the latter pirt 
of the aria, ‘** Oh, let me gaze upon thy face,” with refined expression, bu- 
seriously endangered his success by carelessness in time and phrasing, ca s- 
ing thereby two serious misunderstandings between orchestra and soloist, 
In his song selections of Brahms he showed his ability to much better ad- 
vantage. Mr. Hubbard has a peculiar pronunciation ; the words ** unhappy ”’ 
and ** guide’’ were of a very disagreeable tone and his tongue and palate 
enunciation heavy and clogging at times. He was recalled and made a very 


pleasant impression taken as a whole. 
Liszt, with his * Mephisto Walzer,” 
again captivated classic Boston, 
shows that the great Slavonic or 


The Dvorak Symphony, D minor, No. 2, 
he larger symphonic forms 


Zechisch composer is fully as much at home in t 
as he is the more piquant suite. Dvorak’s versatility is truly surprising. In 


the first movement I seemed to detect quite a ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ strain in the 
violins quasi 4 la ** Preislied,’’ and in the whole work a strong flavor of 
‘‘ Nibelungen ”’ is traceable. The strongest point in my mind of the first 
movement is the coda. In the poco adagio (or andante) we are introduced to 
a melancholy folks chorale with a flavor somewhat like the theme of Grieg’s 
piano ballade for esthetic effect. He rises to the usual Dvorak in passioned 
strains for violins, which instruments are treated by him with most liberality 
in this work. This second movement lacks the clearness of thematic outline 
and structure apparent in the rest of the work. 
The finale, with a graceful reminder of one of his earliest ** Star Dances,’ 
impressed me as being the weakest movement. Taken for what it is, the 
symphony is not as original or national as the suite of a couple of weeks 
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Our Boston Sunday concerts 
Boston Theatre had Cappa’s and Baldwin's cadet band, and su 
Irish harps, harpsichords, trombone, zither, banjo, mandolin quartets, may 
be enjoyed for 15, 20 OF 3° cents. Perabo’s Gilbert and Sullivan transcrip- 
tions have stricken musical Boston dumb for the time being. It wasa bold 
stroke of Ernest’s, and is really a pleasant change from the smothering 
strain of super-zesthetic classicism and perfection prevalent in even the 


tiniest atmospheric wave of this modern Athens. ; 
W. WavuGuH LAUDER. 
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to-night was Schumann’s glorious 


rendered in immaculate symmetry as far as 
I must confess that the reading 
t seemed to me as 


HE opening number 
‘* Genoveva’’ overture, 
the overture proper was concerned, but 


of the introduction ** Langsani’’ puzzled me not a little. I 
though an air of indecision was uncomfortably apparent. The alternating 


fanfares between brass and wood had their usual fascination and the climax 
Reissmann in his work on Schumann 


» picture of the romanticism of the 


says that ‘* the overture gives us a ti- 
he years 1847 and 1848, is 


Middle Ages.’’ The opera, composed between t 
seldom given. Ihad the good luck to hear it in Leipsic twice, but, like Men- 


delssohn, Schumann did not eacel in the music-drama, and this work, al- 
wkward on the boards. Mr. Gericke has 
one characteristic hand movement enjoining piano on the players, used with 
such liberality that it becomes decidedly de trop in the course of an even ng. 
He is very exacting in the matter of subdued tone and seemingly a little ov r 
anxious in that direction. The second number was an aria from ** Susanne, ’’ 
Hindel, sung by Mr. Eliot Hubbard, a young artist of very modest and 
pleasing manner, with a baritone voice of a quiet and pure but not very 
powerful quality. Overcoming his slight diffidence, he sang the latter pirt 
of the aria, ‘* Oh, let me gaze upon thy face,’’ with refined expression, bu- 


sly endangered his success by carelessness in time and phrasing, ca s- 
erstandings between orchestra and soloist, 


he showed his ability to much better ad- 
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pleasant impression taken as a whole. 
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The Dvorak Symphony, D minor, 


Zechisch composer is fully as much at hom 
as he is the more piquant suite. Dvorak’s versatility is truly surprising. 


the first movement I seemed to detect quite a ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ strain in the 
violins quasi a la “ Preislied,’’ and in the whole work a strong flavor of 
‘‘ Nibelungen ”’ is traceable. The strongest point in my mind of the first 
movement is the coda. In the poco adagio (or andante) we are introduced to 
a melancholy folks chorale with a flavor somewhat like the theme of Grieg’s 
piano ballade for zesthetic effect. He rises to the usual Dvorak in passioned 
strains for violins, which instruments are treated by him with most liberality 
in this work. This second movement lacks the clearness of thematic outline 
and structure apparent in the rest of the work. 
The finale, with a graceful reminder of one of his earliest *‘ Star Dances,’’ 
impressed me as being the weakest movement. ‘Taken for what it is, the 
symphony is not as original or national as the suite of a couple of weeks 
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stroke of Ernest’s, and is really a pleasant change from the smothering 
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He Plays the Schumann Concerto to 


baermann’s technique, and that it appears 
| . 
One 01 His Rare Appearances 
‘f peculiar worth as an artist and an exponent 
Of interpretation exactly upon the point 
Perfect Acceptance. the cohesion and_ relationship — of 


WANN | ¢ erity and force are little less than aston- 

ee datas Ve ishing. Therefore, although it is only right 
cet SeA to say thatthere is no tlaw in Professor 
| tape ange | equal to every demand possible 

to make of a pianist, we should not lay most 

stres. on that in forming an estimate of his 

: ’ 

at Last Ni ht Soevm of musical literature. | 
) Sy Pp hony, , | Mr. Gerick has a rare and wellnigh price- 

less gift in his power to flash the true light 
| which ought to receive it, and in just the | 

right degree, making visible the design and 

the color of the thought and showing 

all its elements of expression. Pro- 
fessor Baermann, dealing with his 
one instrument, whether it stands out 


| 
Ee 
| | 
| 
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The First Brahms Symphony and Other 
Orchestral Works Given. 


The co-operation of Professor Baermann 
with the symphony orchestra in the per- 
formance ofa great pianoforte concerto is 
an event of real consequence. For his play- 


ing represents what is highest and best and | 


most profitable in the mastery of that in- | Of thought in the tangled web of ornament, 


everbody plays | 


strument which almost 
with, which many handle well, and which 


a few use with true art for the illustration | 


of noble and beautiful music. I do not 
méan tv belittle the fine and honorable work 
done by other pianists, nor do I attempt to 
say that Professor Baermann includes in 
his single self all their peculiar graces and 
powers, still less to institute any compari- 
son whatsoever. The large list of men and 
women, each of whom has rich talent and 
accomplished technique, embraces many 
who possess each some special charms and 
| gifts, or represents some special study and 
| development which entitle them to emi- 
nent praise for their successful fulfilment 
of the loftier duties of their  pro- 
fession, But in his playing is found a 


remarkably harmonious and symmetrical 
blending of the qualities which result from 
saenneually happy union of a musical na- 
ture with an intellectual disposition. In- 
heritor of the well-directed tastes of several 
generations of musicians, accustomed to 
association with great composers and per- 


formers,and trained for reflective study | 


and analytic exposition in his own person, 
he combines intelligence, earnestness, ab- 
negation of self and consideration of his 
composer and fellow-artists, with all the 
power, brilliancy, delicacy and execution 
| requisite for the perfect presentation of the 
classic as well as the virtuoso writers. 

If | were to select a phrase which should 
best serve to indicate the special value of 
his work, [ fancy that I should try to iden- 
tify it by its 

Sincerity and Justice. 


Splendor and strength of technique seem 
strangely easy of acquisition for many con- 


stitutions, and one often hears not only 


children, comparatively uneducated per- 
sons, and such as play by ear, execute yery 
difficult passages with appnrent un- 
consciouness of their character, as 

have also heard profoss’onals go 
through intricate composition w:thout the 
slip of a finger, yet witr scarcely 
a sensible reading of a single phrase which 
was not of the plainest construction. And 


1 alone 


| fancy 


aione or is united with others, shows the 
Same power, and indicates the phrase, 
gives its sentiment and enforces its emotion 
with that instrument, as * Mr, 
Gerick does through the complex 
mass of instruments which he has at his 
command. Inthe intricate and often ap- 
parently extravagant rhapsodies of Liszt, 
asin the profound emotion and eloquent 
p! raseology of Beethoven, or Chopin or 
;chumann, the listeners need never be for | 
& moment in doubt where runs the thread 


or perplexed during a concert as to whether 
the piano be le 
And, a thing which is 


Especially Noteworthy, 


in taking the second place, Professor Baer- 
mann always shows the sympathy of the 
musician at heart by accompanying as if 
he alone had to sustain the obligato of the 
moment, phrasing and coloring whatever 
falls to him as if it were the piano part of a 


great song of Schumann or Franz or 
Brahms, wherein piano and voice are inter- 
Woven inextricably, and yet the latter must 
still have precedence. One recognizes | 
that as he does not play for himself 
when the_ pianofprte is chief 
in the score, so he does not deliver his part 


| perfunctorily when it is reduced to the 


sweep of arpeggios or the reiteration of a 
subordinate figure, while the orchestra 
makes its advance, but lends all his skill to 
giving the latter a heightened force. 

His appearance on this seventh evening 
of the symphony series was to assist in the 
one piano-forte concerto o} Schumann, opus 
54. This great and elaborate work, intro- 
duced to boston 20 years ago by 
Mr. Dresel, has been heard too in- 
frequently, but then the pianists who can 
present it truly are rare. As Mendelssohn 
found that he had poured out all his 
eloquence for the violin in one concerto, so 
did Schumann with this one for the piano. 
In it are brought together the rare thowzhts 
Which he had been inspired at different 
times to associate with that instciument, 
moditied and embellished from time to time, 


until they could be moulded into a beauti- 
| ful whole. 
throughout the 


A wonderful elastivity is felt 
entire work, 4as_if 

had trusted his 
more than. his learning and 
his delight in_ the charm of sound. 
beyond his regard for logic. The nominal 
key is A minor, but long before the first 
movement is ended, not only the next key 
oi © major has been established, but the re- 
moter one of A flat has been admitted, 
while later on in the work F and A major 


the composer 


jifare both welcomed to large participation. 


the tempo, too, is frequently changed— 
four times in the first movement alone— 
and new melodies are bestowed lavishly at 
every opportunity. Yet, although the 
concerto seems lighter on these arc- 
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The Kighth Symphony Concert. longer than usual. Strong orchestra] coloring — 


oat t £ ind instruments. Ds AN th 7 | could not be mad , 
ddition all + he >»leasing phrases ry 0s@ music-lovers who, from remotenes ace more of. ‘The symphony 
slodic are dropped as | @ne Than Ong hile the beavy under- of thei » | throughout is high-colored at_ times 

n as they have served eg rpO8e. | iu my ay sree its A andl’ nerves: oe places of residence or from any cause f tinge of gaudiness. Ths ‘teal 

» solo instr mS is wisely and Ki jong  Sathoud little dully still, ir grave arpeg- | whatever, are obliged to forego the pleasure of |} lon of plethoric fulness which 
“gousidered, as well i might be, since Clara | rr °%Fh e retum of the opposing elements 
Sehi | | | more strenuous thanin the pr | | : , Ne in the second (andante) whic 
‘often afterward. Whether in long and ‘crows almost threatening. © were justified in choosing to attend the last ) which made a nearer 
decié ed leading, in brief none Ses, OF eee! agin pe oh mood has now in-| | the most signal of the symphony concerts hed + + ebage rn a pi conventional ideas of melody 
in binding about the dpa oda ¢ | and moves on firmly with the | far preseiited. Professor Baermann, though || pett S predecessor, and was accordingly the 
enastit ore this part ‘has beauty, dig- | accent of a cheerful and courageous t . completely naturalized in our midst, is go sel- | crane, welcomed. ‘This welcome seemed to in- 


-accompanim . ae weal Inthe fourth movement the definite re- dom heard in concert, and hi ered ont number, thetast two bel 
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his -himself from the irrelevant display | sweeping ers of the Ait, as (hat when the opportunity presents itself few | . coe foe In it the horn 
f ( B virtuosos, while at the same time pro- oe manpering yg “phrases implies dis- . refuse seizing it who can. Tne performance of has a catching theme accompanied by a rapid 
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gratify the vanity of any CxeGm | or downiall is brief and broken by contra- | ann, the Schumann concerto in A’minor. ful- he answer is from the flute, then from the 


‘tilant | flu 
Pr fessor Baermann played this grea as until all at once the horn preahs mh | filled every expectation,.even the most extrava- trombone choir, resumed in time by the horn. 


: , Ant ee : | These alternations are follow rari 

‘work so well in all respects that many 08 | 7 eang all hope and security. Taken up and | ee aud it provokes parallel with the best per- |! mellow theme for the full sa toe re and 
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the was performing. For the unusual sim- eee ening d anand are aS_impotent as ‘grasped the interpretative difficulties of the |) 202 oF the tf mphony, nor, in fact, with good 
‘plicity and reserve of his style, which does windy flights of arrows aguinst walls of score, an attitude which to a casual observer ground against any part except the o ening 
: ei permit an unnecessary motion, still less | marble; and so it rounds out to he conclu- must have detracted from his eaalte ation 6fthose i Eee Then it was that one might be ex- 
any gesture for effect, and is addressed only | gion with life and bright vigor ol success difficuities. In works of such even excellence | SUS¢C i his eye and mind wandered from the 


through the ear to the inner apprehension | OYE all disheartenment, .  abert’s “Rosa- | itis hard to single out any part of the piano playing to the players, and noticed the stated 


‘and sympathy, often made a tremendous} - diaw, vg Sittle work, about which his | score as being of itself individual amid its gur- mechanical dropping and raising of the violing 


cieteass:. in the alternations of their 

and | 4 . | roundings. Yet omission ce: : Of their rest and play. 
‘passage appear as NTE et and ae jographers and commentators yor PR ias bee on req yy nga oe nae The next Symphony feeriierie’ is in three 
joy : on clistraction. Therefore | Puzzled Their Brains Tremem stan ‘ the first part, forming a charming obligato sup- | yea all orchostra > Spohr’s Consecra- 
jo was the audience heard | Whether he really did write this or the plement to the pian It had one reappearance, | tion of Tones in four movements; Scherzo from 


ees pesicieeeee cgi? 8nd ee z mentand doubt. But each threat | the only number laid down for Professor Baer- ovement Of the strings in their upper register. 


ve absolute silence and rewarded the tr- | other, known as “Alfonso and Estrella,” for’ which led to a wish for another. Schumann, ali Mendelssohn’s- “Midsummer Night’s Dream” ; 


ah : ‘iple recall, im. ae ful play which .. and Beethoven’s Third Symphony. M 
umphant results with a trip all th the ridiculous and unsuccessit! play through his concerto, is delightfully less com- : 4 'y mpaony. Much curi- 
wh el: the hn pee gies 8 8 doltts es bears the title of ‘“Rosamunde” nobody plex than in most of his other works of less ae Rap va rts i at production of the Spohr 
aa ght Bia ie antec gnized members of | need care much. Suflice it to say that the | | Srand propo:tions. Thus simple and effective and rebate s character as programme music 
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in opinion that there is no pianist to be | 
hear in this country who is, all things | Ohristmas oratorio. Scored | vincent oe 7 mation of heaviness, and at the same time lead- | 
‘considered, Professor Baermanns vit hg | strings and the wooden wind” ior | ri ) ing to the brilliantensemble conclusion. Pro- | 
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reo lly lg ry at times the So was 1t also with the opening overture, its lightness, but it is full of charm and melodious 


f as if the men were too Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde.” As a composition | beauty, and shows the composer in one of his suoui- | 
27 MNO Dhaying sow to thelr text to be elastic and it is so brilliant and readily apprehended that | ©&Stmoods. The Bach Pastorale went somewhat less | 
T tains with peCOLaE ot free, or inaeed to be always ready ote os with an orchestra of first-rate excellence ital- { well; the playing sounc2d rather insecure | 

y d the spiritual theme |) exact moment; but the work is difficult 1 most plays itself. Mr. Gericke did more than | and nervous, as if the orchestra were not | 
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imperative ft owded, hundreds, drawn particularly to- Pastorale from his “C s Oratorio” | Made 4 very palpable hit, each’ movement being | 
‘s, which sts an imp hear Professor Baemann, having Pigior a had a double interest in the fact that the | /oudly applauded, «nd but few persons leaving the | 
88 0 | | ing turned away from both rehearsal ae Sy ake | sterling vaiue of Bach’s ground-work stood out hall before it was over. Mr. Baermanun played the | 
‘no passing. Osimple a di bs ; ith cert. ‘rhe > pro friendly as the stronger under the orchestral coloring of Schumann concerto with immense fire and bril- » 
THE TIOGS OF the? eutire charac usual, and “exercised its Robert franz. The work of the laticr gave the | liancy. His unaffected simplicity of style and 
Peete nes and sets before the d wats ntiuence and drove out a good many -Pastorale a modern chara | quite sensuous | warmth of feeling have never shown themselves 
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e direct treatment of them is | happy conc 
by the addition of small for the wind ‘i 
1 d / ened by some highly 


s which are dropped as 
d their 


play i 
hether in long and 


wise enoug 
saving himself from 
of the virtuosos, while at the same time pro- 
viding pages suiliciently difticult and s.in- 
or to gratify the vanity of any execu- ' 
ant. 

Professor Baermann played this great 
work so well in all respects that many of 
his auditors could not have knownhow . 


Arduous a Task 


he was performing. For the unusual sim- 

plicity and reserve of his style, which does 

| not permit an unnecessary motion, still less 

any gesture for effect, and is addressed only 

through the ear to the inner apprehension 

and sympathy, often made a tremendous 

s though it were easy 

ld listen and en- 

Therefore 

that the heard 

in absolute silence and rewarded the tri- 

umphant results with a triple recall, in 

wh el: the orchestra joined—as well they 
m ght, for few indeed are the soloists who } 
so .._el with the unre enized members of 
the band and so support them, as his accom- 
peniment of the clarinet and ’cello leads (a | 
few among many, notably evidenced. Lhe | 
firiness of the early movement, resplendent | 
breadth of the cadenza, the extreme deli. | 
cacy ot shading in the andantino, and the | 
perfect fluency of the rondo, were each in j 
turn reasons for actmiration and approval. » 

And when all was enced, I felt conurme 
in my opinion that there is no pianist to be 
heard in this country who is, all things 
considered, Professor Buermann’s equal, 
‘and 1 beheve that there are few in the 
world who could rank as ns superior. Nor 
‘dol feel this opinion to be rash when | re- 
‘member his estimation at home in Ger- 
many and when measure his merit by 
that practical Yankee test of the engage- 
ments offered and accepted by _him— 
estimating them not by ~number, but by 

their intrinsic consequence. 
The symphony was that poem of conflict 
nd triumph which Boston begins at last to 
know so well after its eight years of ac- 


uaintance—Brahm’s first, im D minor, 
his work maintains with peculiar eftect- 
iveness to the very end the spiritual theme 
‘which its first :ages suggest, and which 
almost all its commentators accept in prin 
ciple, although they may illustrate it with 
different imagery. The beginning sounds 


like a grievous plant, and has beneath 
ita discordances and 
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its almost pitiful 


‘flute in harmony, while 
, pulse has yielded its rigid beat and nerves, | 


Ithough a little dully still, im, grave arpeg- | 
he return of the opposing elements | 


3 more strenuous thanin the preceding | 


Imost threatening, © 
has now in- 


bt. 
d broken by contra- 
he horn breaks in | 
lody, which 


tablishes a moo 
short rushing d 
windy flights o 
marble; and so it roun 
sion with life and bright vigor of success 
over all disheartenment. 

The -overture. was Schubert’s “Rosa- 
munde,” a gay little work. about which his 
biographers and commentators have 


Puzzled Their Brains Tremendously.- 


Whether he really did write this or the 
other, known as “Alfonso and Estrella,” for 
the ridiculous and unsuccessful play which 
bears the title of ‘‘Rosamunde” nobody 
need care much. Suflice it to say that the 
overture is exquisitely melodious, beginning 
with a mourniul but not depressing theme, 
and thence passing to light and rapid alts, 
simply and sweetly stated in their author’s 
most lucid and tlowing manner. 

One other number had the programme, 
by the way of separating the concerto and 
the symphony. ‘his was Robert Franz's 
| respectful and reasonable orchestration of | 
| the pastoral at the beginning of Bach’s | 
| Ghristmas oratorio. Scored principally for | 
| strings and the wooden wind—tfor ihe horn | 
only appears to emphasize the conclusion, | 
and the other brass having no part at all— 
its flow is quiet and tranquilizing, and in Its | 
arrangement sometimes sounds more like 

an extract from Handel than from Bach. 

The orchestra was generally at its best 
an‘ showed itself to particular advantage 
in the pastorals. which pleased greatly, and 
in the symphony, the rending of which was 
exceedingly lucid, stong and varied. The 
concerto went less well, for at times the | 
playing sounded as if the men were L00 | 
closely tied to their text to be elastic and 

| free, or inaeed to be always ready at the 

| exact moment; but the work is difficult in 

| many ways and comparatively unfamiliar. 

Tt was not unpleasant to see more of the in- 

| dividual bowing than has yet been observed 

| this season, for this undoubtedly gives both 
ease and strenszth to the violin parts. | 

The audience was enthusiastic and > 
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| usual, and the music of Brahms, friendly as 

this symphony has become, exercise its 
usual intluence and drove out a good many | 


people with each movement. 
e next concert will be a pretty solid 


one—all orchestral, and only three 
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The allegretto is probably the favorite, and its tender grace and sen 
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a _ } aa ME aka Ne ithe “in uf . a: fis | | form a period of rest in the intense strife of a hero’s soul in this Symphony, , 
Seventh Boston Symphony. ee i : 


Boston, November 27. 


CHUBERT'’S overture to Helma Von Chezy’s (who wrote 
the libretto also to Weber’s ‘* Euryanthe’’) ** Rosamunde, which, to- 
gether with the rest of the music to the play, was composed in 1323 and the 
original manuscript put away and forgotten for forty-four years — a 
and Sullivan found it, was in. D, together with other music publishe m 
‘** Alfonso and Estrella,”’ op. 69. It is not the one now accepted as ee rea 
‘** Rosamunde ”’ overture, but rather the one in C to the opera of the Magic 
Harp,” published with other *‘ Rosamunde ’”’ music as opus 26, by Diabelli, 
and this one was played last night. It is Schubert in his most melodic vein, 
and contains much of that limpid clearness and sweet childlike purity and 
simplicity so lovable in Schubert. The overture was, if I mistake wpe Ha 
novelty toa Boston audience, and they evinced cordial ie nena tag Oo t e 
manifold delicacies of shading which Mr, Gericke produced from his reading 
of the work, which was most refined and subtle. The work has, of sehen a 
slightly helpless innocence at times as to rhythm that becomes somewhat 
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We here get a slight glimpse of Brahms of ** Hungarian Dances”’ fame. The 
adagio introduction to the finale is tremendous in its tragic significance. 
It reminds forcibly of some of Beethoven's noblest efforts. The pizzicaté ef- 
fects from sixth to eleventh measurés and sixteenth to nineteenth are a dis- 
tinct reminiscence of the * Dragon Music” from ** The Nibelungen.”” The | 
strings gave the well-known Stampede from twentieth measure up to andante 
with grand unanimity, anda smile of pride-enwr. athed Gericke’s visage. 
The fine andante is strikingly Wagnerian in its whole effect, the string 
tremolo, with horn, trumpetand trombone effects, reminding much of some of 
the ** Rheingold’ score. This adagio (afterward andante) is like a purgatory, 
through which the soul of the hero goes into the glory of the triumphal finale, 
which reels alony dizzy with glory. Itis a singularly similar effect to the 
finale of Beethoven’s ** Ninth.” The general effect of the two is psychologi- 
cally the same upon me. The sweep of this triumphal tone-poem is magnifi- 
cent, and the very brass of paradise seems to sound a pzan of celestial joy in 


the grand climax near the close where the hero enters into eternal and 
triumphal rest. 
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childish rather than childlike, as do some of Schubert’s works, a was an ad- 
mirable contrast to the last number onthe program, Brahms’s scha-see 
which was as eruditely complex and contrapuntally deep as was this ** fairy- 
tale-like’’ work maidenlike in the simplicity and coy reserve of its charms. 
The second number was Schumann’s concerto in A minor, played by Mr. 
Carl Baermann, who played it well, as a matter of course, particularly the in- 
termezzo and the cadenza to the first movement. Technically there was s 
fault to find, save that the well-known rapid broken chord passages in the are causing much pleasurable anticipa- 
finale, with the peculiar broken beat staccatos in the orchestra, were °. sin 
huddled as to make them indistinguishable one from another. Mrs. Schu- 
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on onl aiay alae Oratorio’’ was a very welcome rest before the Chrisiine Chezy. Its first performance, ana} Concerto peri 
Ditehouy - the woodwind particularly gave some delicious imitative work. | 
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_ there were only two performances, was in Vienna last year for Mr. Lang, the other during the 
I have just got all the morning papers (Sunday), and I find that they (Ga- he 
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; Schubert wrote for them. The first Sorved to | pastorale was performed by the Symphony 
f in other branches of composition. He tells wonderful stories of the Give a specific name to his overture. Its com- | Orchestra in Music Hall, November 22, 1884; 
Siseiienk de who, in Gottingen, astonished Joachim and Liszt by trans- panion overture, the one really performed with and by Mr. Arthur Whiting in 1884, in an 
tiie i : A sharp, on 

: rT ” ta of Beethoven from A to sharp, 
posing the whole ‘* Kreutzer” sona 


the play of eens, we all know as “‘Al-| organ Prag ey which has had wide circa- 

d i | phonso and Egtrella.’’ They are both among] lationinacheapform. ~ | 

account of the piano being half a tone flat. La Mara says this happened in the most popular overtures for orchestra, an The Brahms symphony, No. 1, in C minor, 

xg hone aaah rerenbpenoannen Brah d and heralded tothe in their four-hand arrangements for piano by | was called by his adulators the 10th symphony, 
Schumann went into ecstasies when Brahms appeare 


_ Schubert himself, bearing separate opus marks, | in continuation of Beethoven’s “immorta i 
tt ee Ti cet Ue «meatal | they have’ become widely known to «1 piano | nine,’’ but more candid criticism has found | 
a j fiton 
i d just after he gave up the b 
This op. 68, C minor, No. 1, was compose 
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in Vi , and overtura the Symphony Orchestra was .Om@ valuable an at the first less popular n | 
of the ** Gesellschaft’s Concerte der Musik freunde,” in Rb press _ a | “December 13, 1884. 
| was performed in Karlsruhe on November 4, 1876. Of the introduc , 


fourth. The Symphony Orchestra gave their 
b to chain down to earth the Schumann; concerto oo nage Tn ered = last performances of it in their third and 
aa lenting bass seems to c : rospective programme the key and opus mar ourth seasons. 
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were not given, the omission of the first being | 
the introduction. The remainder of the first movement is the least interesting 


due doubtiess to the fact that Schumann wrote | 
f the whole work. Mr. Gericke conducted the complicated rhythmic effects but one concerto, though he has written other | 
‘ oO e . + 


i i- compositions analogous to it, callinz them —— 
with wonderful savoir faire, and he was evidently fully alive to the magni mpos | a 
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Next week we are to have Spohr’s ‘Consecration of Tones,’’ Mendelssohn's 
scherzo ** Mid Dream,” and Beethoven's blessed ‘* Eroica,’’ a monumental | 
Program. During the week we are to have Klindworth’s 
cital, Boscowitz’s recital, the first of the season’s conce 
Club, to all of which I have been favored with tickets as 
ent, and will furnisha report of the same. 

I hope to be able to attend Dr. Maas’s first ‘‘Chamber Music ”’ 
Kneisel Quartet and the Cecilia Club on Thursday. 
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the violin score reminds of the ingenuity of Brahms’s “ Variations” fame. 
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: masses, and many wide mouths did I see around me before its close, and as 
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_ one critic says, ** it drove out numbers at the close of each movement ”’ (and 
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Seventh Boston Symphony. 
Boston, November 27. 

CHUBERT’S overture to Helma Von Chezy’s (who wrote 

the libretto also to Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe’’) * Rosamunde, which, to- 
gether with the rest of the music to the play, was composed in 1823 and ue 
original manuscript put away and forgotten for forty-four years ante at 
and Sullivan found it, was in D, together with other music published as 
‘* Alfonso and Estrella,”’ op. 69. It is not the one now accepted as he real 
‘* Rosamunde ”’ overture, but rather the one in C to the opera of the Magic 
Harp,”’ published with other ‘**‘ Rosamunde’’ music as opus 26, by Diabelli, 
and this one was played last night. It is Schubert in his most melodic vein, 
and contains much of that limpid clearness and sweet childlike purity and 
simplicity so lovable in Schubert. The overture was, if I mistake ope 
novelty toa Boston audience, and they evinced cordial appreciation O ul e 
manifold delicacies of shading which Mr, Gericke produced from his reading 
of the work, which was most refined and subtle. The work has, of alee a 
slightly helpless innocence at times as to rhythm chat becomes eee 
childish rather than childlike, as do some of Schubert’s works, a was an ad- 
mirable contrast to the last number onthe program, brahms’s aympoeny 
which was as eruditely complex and contrapuntally deep as was this fairy - 

tale-like’’ work maidenlike in the simplicity and coy reserve of its charms. 
The second number was Schumann’s concerto in A minor, played by Mr. 
Carl Baermann, who played it well, as a matter of course, particularly the in- 
termezzo and the cadenza tothe first movement. Technically there was no 
fault to find, save that the well-known rapid broken chord paneagne 8 ine 
finale, with the peculiar broken beat staccatos in the orchestra, wee over 
huddled as to make them indistinguishable one from another. Mrs. Schu- 
mann has a much different conception of the concerto from Mr. espns 
her’s being fuller and richer, technically, of course, behind his, as ae "he 
not command his physical force, but intellectually deeper. The writer 
heard her play the work five times in Germany, and the ae ean rl 
ticularly was played with more lucidity and breadth, I was — lat “ 
appointed with Mr, Baermann’s tone, which was not as massive vd Lig i ah 
Cold his work was in no respect, but rather vicina dene. and in ete as 
movement rising te a noble warmth of treatment. Mr. Baermann oe a 
than warmly received and was recalled twice. The dreamy and stata secs 
toral from Bach's **‘ Christmas Oratorio’’ was a very welcome rest be ie le 
symphony ; the woodwind rfarticularly gave some delicious 8 ae ig 

I have just got all the morning papers (Sunday), and I find that t Hed wast 
zette, Courier, Herald, Globe) praise every feature of gontapin S sah 
without reserve, save in a few details. He is ranked as the oe ag 
of America (by the Glode), The harmony between soloist and orc a . 

rather their unity, finds general appreciation. The Brahms she copa 
minor, No. 1, is a deep work, too deep for the understanding of the great 


this in Boston!). Dr. Hermann Deiters, an authority on Brahms, rt ” 
that Brahms’s great symphonic works were not produced until after ¥ se 
famous in other branches of composition. He tells wonderful Stories of t n 
youth Brahms, who, in Géttingen, astonished Joachim and Liszt 4 trans- 
posing the whole ‘* Kreutzer”’ sonata of Beethoven from A to * 5 yn? on 
account of the piano being half atone flat. La Mara says this happened in 
i C minor sonata. 
gf o as into ecstasies when poset appeared and heralded tothe 
hef amighty musical hero, ’ 
get aoe O adaeet No. aa composed just acter he gave up the yen 
of the ** Gesellschaft’s Concerte der Musik freunde,” in Vienna, in 1875, “ 
was performed in Karlsruhe on November 4, 1876. Of the yagi ‘ 
: Jos, Bennett says: ** An unrelenting bass seems to chain down to cart t z 
: soul that would fain soar heavenward.’’ This dualism is the main idea oO 
| he introduction. The remainder of the first movement is the least interesting 
: a sha whole work. Mr. Gericke conducted the complicated rhythmic effects 
with wonderful savoir faire, and he was evidently fully alive to the magni- 
tude of the task before him. The andante is much more comprehensible to 
most people, and was consequently more enjoyed by or audience. : Some of 
| the violin score reminds of the ingenuity of Brahms’s ‘* Variations” fame. 
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The allegretto is probably the favorite, and its tender race and sentiment 
form a period of rest in the intense strife of a hero’s soul in this Symphony, 
We here get a slight glimpse of Brahms of * Hungarian Dances”’ fame. The 
adagio introduction to the finale is tremendous in its tragic significance. 
It reminds forcibly of some of Beethoven's noblest efforts. The pizzicato ef- 
fects from sixth to eleventh measures and sixteenth to nineteenth are a dis- 
_ tinct reminiscence of the * Dragon Music ” from ** The Nibelungen.”’ The | 
strings gave the well-known stampede from twentieth measure up to andante 
with grand unanimity, anda smile of pride enwr. athed Gericke’s visage, 
The fine andante is Strikingly Wagnerian in its whole effect, the string 
tremolo, with horn, trumpet and trombone effects, reminding much of some of 
the ** Rheingold’ score. This adagio (afterward andante) is like a purgatory, 
through which the soul of the hero goes into the glory of the triumphal finale, 
which reels alony dizzy with glory. Itis a singularly similar effect to the 
_ finale of Beethoven's * Ninth.” The general effect of the two is psychologi- 
cally the same upon me. The sweep of this triumphal tone-poem is magnifi- 
cent, and the very brass of paradise seems to sound a p 
the grand climax ne 
triumphal rest, 


Next week we are to have Spohr's ‘Consecration of Tones,’’ Mendelssohn's | 
scherzo ‘* Mid Dream,” and Beethoven's blessed * Eroica,”’ 
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the first of the season’s concerts of the Apollo 
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I hope to be able to attend Dr. Maas’s first ‘*‘ Chamber 
Kneisel Quartet and the Cecilia Club on Thursday, 
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Schubert's overture (Rosarunde). This, WTi'ten separately four years before and called 


in 1823. It is associated with Other incidental] season of 1883-4. 
later on in the play, between the 
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December 13, 1884. 
Schumann; concerto for pianoforte. In the 
prospective programme the key and opus mark 
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oubtless to the fact that 
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as an introduction) 
& romantic play, entitled **Osamunde, 
Princess of yprus,”’ wriiten by Wilhelme} much technical as interpretative. The Schumann 
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have little Cramatie value, 
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They are both among 
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nd arrangements for piano by} was called by his adulators the 10th symphony, 
separate Opus marks, | in continuation of Beethoven’s ‘Immortal 


a “‘fantasie.”” The whole treatment of the 
concerto is in Schumann’s best orchestral style,. 
In the pianoforte part the difficulty is not so 


performance, ana| Concerto has had two periormances in Boston 
Xu aide ’ 


last year for Mr. jang, the other during the 
No artist of the calibre of 
Professor Baerman has given it a rendering in 
Boston ef late years. The anticipation of that 


But the overture as we! event is accordingly very high. 


was not originally The Bach pastorale begins the second part of 


above play, but was! the “Christmas Oratorio.”’ Like ail musie of 
a® of the ‘*Magic} its kind, the tempo is a combination of the trip- 


earlier. let here 12-8. Inthe score it 1g calied ‘**Sin- 


fonia,”’ and its key is G major. In it the flutes 

are prominent throughont, thatinstrument gerv- 
| ing best to portray the pastoral character. ‘Tho 
he first served to | pastorale was performed by the Symphony 





and by Mr. Arthur Whiting in 1884, in an 
organ arrangement which has had wide ciren- 
lat.on in a cheap form. 


The Brahms symphony, No. 1, in C minor, 


wh to «'L piano! nine,’’ but more candid criticism has found 
of *‘Rosamnnde”’| that the second and ihird are musically more 
valuable and that the first less popular than the 
fourth. ‘The Symphony Orchestra gave their 
two last periormances of it in their third and 
fourth seasons. 
of the first being | cisiieaie pea 
Schumann wrote | 
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2 Bids ) , . ‘eh |. FS s«Spohr affected a contempt for Beethoven and his , 
| | | works, and it was a pleasant irony of Fate and Mr. 7” 
Gericke, to place Spohr’s most ambitious symphony | 4 
side by side with Bcethoven’s first really ambitious pus | 
effort in the symphonic shape. The Heroic Sym-{ ~ silt 
phony is the very beginning of the grandeur and, See foo ene 


vastness which we now associate with the word ‘The sabes i soem @ of Mr. : deine er 
“Symphony.” It was the first revelation of the true} mann at the rmphony © concerts has ii | 


_ be recognized as a very prominent 
Beethoyen, Had the master died before giving this each musical si ari ie happe wor 


work, (an age, by the way, at which Schubert died,) | .), 

he would have been known only as a prominent pupil! rt 
of Haydn, and a composer who gave considerable! pianist were seen. advancing tov 
promise. As it is, one can only wonder how, after| strument on the Music ‘Hall: platfor 
Beethoven’s nine symphonies had become known to | 6vening, a spontaneous outbur; 
the world, Spohr could have ventured to place his | Came from the st eer ot wi 
‘‘Weihe der Tine” in the same field. Yet the latter| distinguished favor with which pase tist ‘ 
is not a work that one should wish forgotten; it is | held by the local public. There is § , 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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Herald. 
Mr, Carl Baermann at the Sym- 
phony Concert. 


“Symphony.” It was the first revelation of the true. mann at the symphony concerts has come to | 


be recognized as a very prominent event of 
each musical season, and so it happened that, 


work, (an age, by the way, at which Schubert died,)| when the kindly beaming face and broadly 


he would have been known only as a prominent pupil 
of Haydn, and a composer who gave considerable | 
promise. As it is, one can only wonder how, after | 
Beethoven’s nine symphonies had become known to | 
the world, Spobr could have ventured to place his. 
‘‘Weihe der Tine” in the same field. Yetthe latter | 
is not a work that one should wish forgotten; it is | 
rather a following out of the old system, a work in | 
the Haydnian lines. It is agreeable and pretty 
throughout; itis formal, precise and elegant. Its 
funeral music, compared with the funeral music of 
Eroica, is like the grief of «a _ fashionable 
widow, weeping gracefully into a lace edged 
placed beside the sorrow 
a Siegfried. The wood- | 
wind is used a great deal by the elegant composer, 
and the splendid manner in which it was played, 
gave the first movement a fictitious value. The fig- 
ure of two notes on which the movement is founded, 
In the second 
movement the violin figures were very dainty, and 
in his idealization of the dance Spobr seems very 


happy. The abundant use of the Turkish music in 


the third movement was attractive enough to the 
eneral public. and it was excellently performed, but 
it seemed by no means comparable to the work of 
Raff in this direction in symphony. The trumpets 
and trombones were, however, released from the yoke 
of conservatism which the conductor imposes upon 
them in more classical works, and made the most of 
their opportunities. The work as a whole madea 
pleasant impression, and it was a wise step to intro- 
duce it into a programme, if only to demonstrate the | 
development of music. Mendelssohn’s scherzo from 


the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music followed. 


| ber won for it a hearty recognition. 


' field of realism. Of the Heroic Symphony we need 


Mendelssohn is a perfect master of this form, and 
the daintiness and grace of the well-performed num- 
Yet it— 
lacks the wild, rollicking fun of the overture, where , 
the braying of Bottom (bassoon) and the snoring of - 


| that 
he 


the enchanted weaver (ophicleide or Bass Tuba) give | 


a farcical color that equals the humor of the scherzo : 
in the Pastoral Symphony, and belongs to the same 
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not speak. Mr, Gericke’s masterly reading, and the |, 


execution of the orchestra, are well enough known. 
Naturally the great masterpiece overtopped all that 
preceded it. The lack: of a soloist was not felt, and 
from an artistic, a comparative, or ap historical _ 
standpoint, the concert was as full of interest AS ANY 
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proportioned figure of this most delightful 
pianist were seen advancing toward the in- 
Strument on the Music Hall platform last 
evening, a spontaneous outburst of applause 
came from the audience, as an evidence of the 
distinguished favor with which this artist is 
held by the local public. There is something 
in the personality of Mr. Baerman 

charms an audience upon sight, 
is so unostentatious in his bearing, 
goes about his duties as _ soloist 
with so little fuss, and is withal such a perfect 
master at the instrument, that it is but nat- 
ural that he holds undisputed sway over his 
audiences, and commands the closest atten- 
tion while he remains at the keyboard. He 
chose the Schumann concerto for his appear- 
ance last evening, and gave it a masterly in- 
terpretation that may well be accepted by all 
students and music lovers. The work has not 
had a more thoroughly satisfying performance 


here for many years, and its hearing, at the | 


hands of such a player, proved one of the most 
notable events of the season. 
fashion in which the themes of the opening 
movement were brought out, the charming 


grace and delicacy of the intermezzo, and the | 
strikingly clear aud brilliant performance of | 


the allegro vivace, alike displayed Mr. Baer- 
mann’s sterling value as a musician and 
pianist, and fully justified the applause 
Which recalled him again and again to 
bow his acknowledgments. The Schubert 
overture, ‘‘Rosamunde,’’ began the concert, 
and Mr. Gericke gave it a most enjoyable ren- 
dering, bringing out its beauties in the clear- 
est manner and making its performance a 
pleasing introduction to the evening’s pro- 
ranune. A strong contrast was provided in 
the closing numbers of the programme, the 
‘Pastorale”’ from the “Christmas Oratorio,’’ 
by Bach, being followed by that most modern 
work, Brahms’ symphony, in C minor, No, 1. 
The quaint characteristics of the Bach pas- 
torale made a curious prelude to the intrica- 
cies of Brahms’ music, and both compositions 
were the more enjoyable by reason of the con- 
trast. The symphony has not been heard for 
two seasons, and it had by far the best render- 
ing yet given it here on this occasion. 
Repeated studies of the first two movements 
fail to reveal any good cause for their exist- 
ence, the ideas, such as they are, being vague 
undeveloped and unsatisfactory, the merits o 
the score being found in the remarkable 
prodigality of color used upon the shadowy 
subjects introduced by the composer in the 
place of good musical themes. The adagia 
and the final allegro are, however, portions of 
the work which almost fustify the admirers of 
Brahms in studying this the “tenth’’ sym- 
phony, for in these movements the genius of 
the composer and musician shines out, and 
gern much of the extravagant praise given 
he symphony when it was first heard. 
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ly rendered, although we should say that the 


SEVENTH CONCERT: first movement was made much heavier than 
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| was intended by the composer. Itis neces~ 


In addition to a good programme, the an- 
nouncement of Carl Baermann as _ soloist for 
the seventh concert of the Symphony orches- 


hard to bring out the proper effect with the 
preponderate use of the basses and double 


: 
- 
a 


basses required. 1t need not be lugubrious, 
however. The succeeding brighter move- 
ments were given with grace and smooth- 
ness, particularly the fourth, the adagio, | 
| Which was marvelously sweet. | 


MUSICAL MATTERS. | 


tra drew crowded audiences both Friday af- 
ternoon and last evening. 
The programme given was as follows:— 


Schubert......ccccce Overture (Rosamunde), 
Schumann. ...Concerto for Pianoforte in A minor, 


op. 54, 


sarily a movement of deep feeling, and it is | 


Allegro affettuoso. r 

Intermezzo: andantino grazioso. 

Allegro vivace. 

Oe 9 aimaeehuh enc heeds co ol Pastorale 

Symphony in C minor, No. 1. 

Un poco sostenuto, Allegro.— An- 
dante sostenuto. 

Un poco atlegretto e grazioso, 

ey —Adagio, Piu andante. ‘? 
egro non troppo ma @con brio. a ,~ | fe 

Soloist, Mr. Carl Baermann. The programme of the seventh Symphony con~ 


With the exception of the introductory rd ng i 
number, the seventh concert was like some Schumann. Concerto for pianoforte in A minor, Op. 54. 
study in color, kept within a single feeling. | Bach. Pastorale. 7 
The keynote of the performance, the domi- 
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The Seventh Symphony Concert, Carl 
Baermann, Soloist. 
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Overture, ““Rosamunde.”’ , 


ae 3 


Brahms. Symphony in C minor, No. 1. 
nant color, was the Pastorale. The rest of | Here is a serious programme of high charac- 
the programme seemed to have been chosen 
in harmony withit. Both the Concerto and 
the Symphony contained brilliant passages 
in stronger feeling, but the character of both, 
as whole pieces, was decidedly pastoral. 

Mr. Baermann’s performance was par- 
ticularly effective and brilliant, calling forth 
a triple round of applause at the finish. His 
power lies in the fact that with his remarka- 
ble technical ability he hasa perfect compre- 
hension of the motif of the piece he is play- 
ing, and enters into its feeling with intense 
Sympathy. Great technical skill too often 
leads to mechanical interpretation, and the 
real character of the music is not brought 
out. The second movement was as charm- 
ing a bit of sympathetic music as has been 
heard in some time, particularly the respon- 
sive duet between the strings alone and the 
piano. The last movement was difficult in 
the extreme, but was rendered with bril- 
liancy and precision. Mr. Baermann played 
the long Concerto without notes, but there 
was not a lagging note between himself and 
the orchestra. It isone of the most brilliant 
concertos which have ever been given in 
Boston and it was well given. 

The Pastorale showed the ability of a good 


ter. Schubert’s overture is charming throughout, 
80 musical that it is no wonder the fickle au der 
Wein audiences should prefer pantomime and 
Spectacie after two performances. The Pas- 
toritle, from the Christmas oratorio, was beautic 
fully played. At no previous performance has 
the C minor symphony of Brahms seemed so 
great a work; the notable reading which Mr. 
Gerieke gave it two seasons ago was not un- 
dertaken with so fine a body of instrumentalisis 
as is the symphony orchestra today. From the 
first bar of the introduction—a Single note upon 
which one would think destiny hung—to the 
closing strophe of the hymn in the finale the 
symphony passed, a giant revelation. It is dif- | 
ficult to recall an hour wher one hoped more © 
earnestly for a perfect performance, nor one 
when the wish was more fully answered. 
Each division of the band was at its best, there 
were no discords. The tranquillity of the slow 
movement was enhanced by the pure quality of 
the weod-wind, while, to make another illustra. 
tion, the soft brasses of the finale were as if 
specially attuned. And what a wonderful move- 
ment this allegro is; can any one mention Raff 
after hearing this? Mr. Carl Baermann played 
the pianoforte part of the concerto in that mu- 
sically sympathetic way which is second nature 
with him and which winsall hearts. It was one 


master’s music in the hands of another. The 
concerto in all parts was as well played as we. 
ever heard it. Mr. Baermann was thrice re- 
called. “At the next concert, Spohr’s’symphony, 
“Consecration of Tones,’’ will be revived after 
a long sleep. The other numbers will be the 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ music, and Beethoven's — 
‘‘Eroica” symphony. There willbe no soloist. | 
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leader to keep a large orchestra within a sin- 

gle subdued feeling, deliciously full of mel- 
ody and with occasional animated move- 
ment, but with the noiseless movement of 
nymphs dancingina glade. The over zeal 
of any single playerin the orchestra would | 
have hurt the effect, so fine and delicate it | 
was. It reminded one strongly ofa Greuze 
or Corot landscape. 
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MUSICAL, ou™ | Music. , 
Boston Symphony Concert. i Owe Forms 


The seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Or-| SEVENTH Boston SympHony Concert.— The 
; Cheatra in Music Hail last night was liet-ned to by an | Occasions are rare when pianoforte playing so far 
enormous gudjence that packed the hall to its fullest | transcends the level of any material display that 


capacity to hold. The attendance was by far the largest’ it can be regarded as constituting the most im- 


of the season, and in many respects the most’! 
enthusiastic. Both circumstances are to be accounted | portant feature of a symphony concert. So aloof 


i istic dignity from aught resembling the 
for by the first appearance in two seasons of Mr. Cari | “ith artistic dig . 
Baermann at these concerts. His long absence from | Pravura-like tinsel, so imbued with depth of 
our concert stage has not, it would seem, in anywise | feeling and profound thought, largeness and | 
diminished the cordial esteem and the unqualified favor | Clearness of phrasing and perfect technique, was 
he has alwsysreceived from the entire educated mu-| Mr. Carl Baermann’s interpretation of Schu- 
Erte wan one ct, en ree - Boston. ae imann’s A minor concerto at the Seventh Sym- 
spontaneous and sincere cordiality. , i i - 
He played Schumann’s’ concerto, interpreting net 9 “apr po oe ae Se . vey of Ps 
it In a large, manly and noble style, and with | ‘28. Wat it has certalmy q 
a technical beauty’ of the highest perfection. | Past experiences with the work, not even by 
It is superfluous at this late date ta write of the splen- | Mme. Clara Schumann, and it is difficu:t of 
did qualities of Mr. Baermany as an artist; it is super- | realization that it ever can be in the future. The 
yogatory 2g well, since his skill, his fine artistic tem- | complete, sympathetic and scholarly realization 
| nh the broad musicianly dignity, the exquisite , of the composition as a whole was rendered with 


gh, and the large warmth and expressiveness of his ‘ 4 ; 
playing are recognized and endorsed by all true judges acharm that well nigh held judgment captéve 


| Of what is bestin musical art, and have a and made it yen superfluous. The sturdy and 
| foremost place among the great iiving mooie OF the solid music of the concerto in the development of 
‘piano-forte. The work was read from beginning to | which the composer has characteristically avoided 
end in a faultless manner and with impres- | any fruppery of ornament, presents but few oppor- 
five fidelity to the spirit of the composer.| tunities for the dash and display that are highly 
‘Tt was especially delightful in the utter ab-| prized by many virtuosi, but it is not a concerto 


sence from it of even the remotest suggestion , 
of solo playing. The piano part was not obtruded, but )t2at can be presented except by those who have 


‘my iffi hat may 
took its just place in the concerto as a whole, thefartist, | Mastered all the difficulties of execution t : 
48 usual, showing complete absorption in the work, and legitimately be required of the executant; add to 

playing the music for its own sake, and to develop its this the purity and taste, the sound, healthy tone 

true an approprigte meaning. Phrasing, color, play- }and steadiness and integrity of thought in the 
ing and expression were ail above criticism. We have higher range of expression that the work de- 
never heard Mr. Baermann when he did not accord the | mands. and we can readily understand how sel- 
fullest justice to the work in which he was engaged; | dom the necessary combination of qualities are 

' but it seemed to us that on this oceasion he surpassed | @ P a be f gmeg es 
all his tarmer efforts. However, itis one of the peculi- likely to be found in one performer; but in stat- 
aritjes of listening to this artist that his latest playing | ing that a tout ensemble of such qualities were 

inyariably appears to bethe best. He was rewarded with | experienced from Mr. Baermann’s playing on 
astorm of applause, and recalled three times. The Saturday evening, a verdict is rendered that pre- 

| Orchestra was at its very best In Lhe share it took in the eminently seems his due. At the conclusion of 


ering of Schubert’ bright and graceful “Rosamunde” bis masterly effort, to the reverential and enno- 
overture. Bach’s “Pastorale,” from the Christmas Dling development of which the audience pa 


oratorio, was finely read and played. The whole con. the strictest attention, the great artist was sev- 
cluded with Brahms’s Symphony, No. 1, now familiar eral times recalled, and with an enthusiasm that 
here, and the best of the composer’s achigvements ja never seemed more deservedly bestowed. The 
that direction. There is nothing but praise ta be writ- remaining features of the concert consisted of an 
ten of the manner in whigh it was performed through- yncommonly good performance of Schubert’s 


out. Spohr's symphony, ‘Phe Birth of Sound,” will be Overture to Rosamunde, a Bach pastorale, and 
3 a ox iatoceee concert. There Is to the well-known symphony of Brahms in C minor. 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: Will you . Reset: 
kindly permit me to say through your columns ‘3 the 
thatlam no longer to be held responsible for | a ST eae ar day flog. shows: he | 
what is printed in the Daily Advertiser about ee chin 9 exis my ee B's = 
Jocal musical matters. It would perhaps be more ist n ft is . is W gepuin we ne 11s 
modest and in better taste were 1 to leave this to playing was ed by that breadth and w, 

make itself known by an obvious change of style; Piob bie eb riged | work 

but internal evidence is of slow effect at best and ») whien hag won for bun such a 

does not avail at all with many minds. In the bi sy the musical peop 

ameantime I feel that J have the right to protedt . ed forth mush 

what reputation I may have as a judge of music B ic 
_andawriter of correct English, as well as the y 
duty of informing that public which has done— n’ 
_ me the honor of considering and even of seeking 
_ my opinions ever since 1 began the dramatic and 
| musical department of the Advertiser, more than 

twenty-five years ago. 

Faithfully yours, HOwARD M, TICKNOR. 
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Overture or eeeee ‘ ese ees 
Concerto for pianoforte in A minor, op. 54 
) Schumann 
. gg He affettuoso,andante espressivo ; tempo 
0; allegro molto,—Intermezzo (andan-. 
ino grazioso). Allegro vivace, 
EMPUOTAIO 6 iis scan shies iedesevessovnvesskach 
Symphony in C minor, No. 1........... Brahms 
Un poco sostenuto, allegro.—Andante sos- 
tenuto.—Un poco allegretto e grazioso.— 
Adagio, piu andante, allegro non troppo 
ma con brio, 
Soloist, Mr. Carl Baermann. 


Would that we could have more such pro- * 


grammes us this one; well proportioned, interest- 
ing, combining the old with the new, the sweet 
and lovely with the deep and dignified, in the right 
measure, just long enough and with sufficient va- 
riety to keep the interest’ from flagging—this pro- 
gramme might well serve as a model for future 
concerts. 

He must be crabbed indeed and hard to please 
who is not charmed with the tender sweetness of 
the overture to ‘‘Rosumande’’; the melodies seem 
to spring of themselves into existence, as it from a 
never-failing fountain of musical thought over- 
flowing with its own richness. The form is so 
simple thata child may grasp it; and yet how 
much originality and brilliancy in this plain garb! 
Scnaubert’s melodies are nearly all so good that itis 
hard to make any distinction in them without com- 
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passaoe of the orches. ~ 
nstrument must not only stand out in the. 
it must also be made to blend with 
the orchestra more than is usual in concertos. 
Thus it will be seen that not only is an able pian- 
ist required to play Schumann’s concerto right, 
but also an accomplished musician. Mr. Baer- 
mann fulfils these conditions peculiarly wef}, 
and the fitness of his choice was demon- 
_ strated by the masterly way in which he 
‘imterpreted the work. To play in such a 
manner one must be completely superior 
to all the technical and musical difficulties and 
animated with a spirit of reverence for the com- 
poser and of love for his work; only thus can the 
true meaning be apprehended and expressed. 
When one is confined to expressions of admiration 
and praise itis hard to select any portions of the | 
work as more beautiful than the rest; the parts, — 
however, which seemed eminently beautiful were — 
‘the intermezzo and the last half of the finale; the 


former was the expression of a most delicately 
| poetical conception of this dainty episode, in per- 
‘ fect harmony with the spirit of Schumann; the 

latter was a brilliant and fiery performance, com- 
bined with vigor and depth of meaning. In 
general the orchestral part of the concerto was | 
| good, but there was more than one lapse from the | 
correct time, which might easily have been pre-_ 


{ vented, Mr. Baermann was recalled again and 
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paring one with another. At the same time, the 
themes of this overture have always seemed 
to us peculiarly imbued with the pest characteris- 
tics of the composer's genius. And the whole 
hangs together so well; one theme follows 
another, contrasting with it and yet blending with 
it in the most perfect way. The days of svch 
writing seem to have gone by; or will 
there yet arise some man_ with genius 
enough to be original and yet simple? Has musi- 


again, and the audience did not seem to tire of 
expressing their appreciation of his noble playing. | 
The Bach pastorale was pleasing to all with its 
naive grace and plaintive simplicity, and it must 
be admitted that the music has gained much by 
Franz’s effective orchestration. The audience did 
not seem to derive the same enjoyment from | 
Brahms’s symphony as they did from the rest of the 
programme, and the conclusion of each movement 
| was the signal for a number of people to leave the 
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cal art definitely entered on the period of deca- 
dence, when ingenuity takes the place of inspira- 
tion and learning of invention? Has no one any- 


thing new to say in plain, unmistakable, everyday © 


musical speech? These are questions which must 
arise when we compare sucha work as this over- 
ture of Schubert with a great many of the coimpo- 


sitions that we are expected now to accept as ‘ 


music. Noless pleasing than the overture itself 
was the manner in which it was played; Mr. 
. Gericke had succeeded in perfectly understanding 
' and expressing the spirit of his great countryman, 
and, moreover, there was evidence of careful and 
thorough rehearsing. The result was one of the 
most perfect and effective performances that we 
remember to have heard from _ the Symphony 
Orchestra. 

There would be great difficulty in finding a piece 
worthier to follow the ‘Rosamunde’’ overture 
than Schumann’s great piano concerto, or a pian- 
ist better fitted to give it an artistic rendering 
than the soloist of the evening, Mr. Baermann. 
His popularity was attested by a crowded house 
and the enthusiastic manner in which he was re- 
ceived. ‘This concerto makes demands of a spe- 
cial nature on a pianist; itis always essential, of 
course, that the player of a concerto should be 

_ acquainted with the orchestral score. In the case 
of Schumann’s concerto such knowledge is abso- 
lutely indispensable. Neither may it be superti- 
cial; the pianist, in order to give the right mean- 
ing to his part, must follow every change, every 


hall; unlike the celebrated symphony (of Haydn 
is it?) where one musician after another leaves 
, the orchestra until only one is lett. Have we in- 
advertently discovered the true reason for placing ’ 
the symphony at the end of the programme? Is 
it for the benefit of those who leave the hail be- 
fore or during its performance? So far this 
seems the best answer to the conundrum. | 
The symphony was, on the whole, well played, 
but did not produce so strong or pleasing an im- 
_ pression as on other occasions. Brahms is so con- 
sistent in his thematic treatment that consistency 
sometimes ceases to beavirtue with him. His 
, themes will not always bear the strict contrapuntal 
* working out to which he subjects them, and the 
{ result is an almost painful elaborateness. 
For next Saturday the following unusual pro- 
gramme is announced: 
Consecration of Tones............+.-...Spobhr 
1. Movement. Largo: Silence of nature before 
the creation of tone. Allegro: Awakening: 
of life thereafter.—Sounds of nature.—Up- 
roar of the elements. 
If, Movement. Cradle song.—Dance.—Ser- 
enade, 
Ill. Movement. 


battle.—Feelings of those who remained be- 


/ 
Martial music.—Marching to | 
hind.—Return of the victors.—Thanksgiving. 
IV. Movement. Funeral nfusic.—Consolation | 
in tears. 

Scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Mendelssohn 

Symphony in E flat (Eroica), No. 3... . Beethoven 


RICHARD HEARD, 
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must come to Boston in order to get B | 
critical endorsement. They do not care for 
anything else. The inner history of Boston 
concerts would surprise you. They are fairly 
attended, but a small proportion of those who 
come pay for their tickets. Concert troupes 
here do not get anything like their expenses. 
Our people will pay to go to concerts that are 
fashionable, and they will pay to go to no 
others. Unfortunately fashion exhausts it-— 
self in endorsing one series of concerts, They | 
are the orchestral concerts of Mr. H. Lh, 
Higginson. Mr. Higginson has paid man 
thousand dollars to the support of these. His | 
idea in the beginning was a laudable one, 
He hoped to improve the musical taste of our | 
people. I doubt if be has done this, He bas | 
certainly killed out all hope of any concerts but | 
his own. Fashionable people buy these orches- | 
tral concert tickets because it is the fashion. 


Bae ton has the name among theatrical people 
of being the best theatrical city of its size in the 
country. Itisa fact, as I can testify from per- 
sonal observation, that our theatre audiences 
| are larger, as a rule, than any of the great ci- 
' ties. We have, too, a reputation for superior — 
taste in the judgment of plays and of acting. 
_ Perhaps.this is deserved as far.as the older and 
more thoughtful portion of the theatre-goers are 
concerned. But theatre audiences are wade 
up for the most part of a different class. Iive- 
sixths of them are young people under the age 
of thirty. here is much less discrimination 
on their point. It does not appear that they 
differ essentially from the same class in other 
cities. They like things showy and superfi- 
cial better than those whose attraction is less 
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on the surface. They prefer pieces that 
are “loud” in their humor, or in what 
passes for humor in them, to those that have 
real merit in this respect or call for artistic 
power in acting. Horse-play is their ideal of 
witand fun. I am led to write this by the suc- 
cess of a play called ‘‘ A Hole in the Ground,” 
which is being performed here this week. 
There is not a gleam of merit in it from the 
first scene to the last. It is neither well writ- 
ten, well planned, nor well acted. Yet the 
theatre where it is being played has been 
crowded as it has not been for years. The 
| author of it was a few years ago a dramatic 
critic on one of the Boston papers. in this 
osition he perhaps earned thirty dollars a week. 
e was an estimable gentleman, not regarded 
as brilliant, but generally liked. He probably 
does not consider this piece or other pieces of 
bis authorship that have preceded it as 
the best thing he can do by any means. 


But he was so fortunate as to find out that ) 


they were what the public wanted, and with 
the assistance of an actor he prepared one of 
them. There was a certain novelty in_ it 
which made it much better than others that 
have followed it. Of the latter each one has 
been worse, till the acme of fatuity (in every- 
thing except a making-money sense) has been 
reached in this latest one. 
others that are on the road, I am told that no 
less than $90,000 will be made this winter. The 
autbor draws half of this, which makes him on 
the road to being a millionaire. I saw one of 


them last ‘an! being played as far off as Vic- — 


toria in the Queen's dominions. Besides being 


on the Pacific Coast, this latitude was so high | 


that twilight was not much more than on at nine 
o'clock at night. 
gely 
ives the 

he fur- 


among the refined English people who 
But the author 


live in that city. 
Hac 


ple here what they want. 


nished genuine comedy, witb legitimate wit and | 


artistic material otherwise, he probably would 
have no success, have a morbid horror 
of becoming an old fogy, but it does 
seem to me that a protest isin order against 
the stuff that goes under the name ot the 
drama nowadays. Joe Jefferson and“Boucicault 
are playing at the other theatres but their ar- 
tistic acting meets with no more than moderate 
success. The furore is all for the horse play. 
Still, both these actors, it should be said in fair- 
ness, need some good new plays, and the present 
| system allows them to produce hardly more 


Vith this and the ! 


I was mortified to find such , 
a mixture of coarseness and Ming. ei, f sept , 
ar 


They do not care enough for music to buy any 
more. The number of men and women im 
Boston who have a genuine love for 
music is small—much smaller than is gen- 
erally supposed. The most of those who go 
to concerts are bored by a great deal that they 
hear, and they are bored as much at these or- 
chestral concerts as anywhere else. But here 
fashion is gathered, ar they have the serene | 
consciousness that they are doing the right thing | 
as wellas the ineffable pleasure of looking at 
each other and being looked at. They escape 
the encore nuisance also. It is a rule 
at these concerts that nothing shall be 
encored, It is a rare boon. I estimate 
that hundreds have been driven away from 


concerts by the exten to whiph thay have, hac 


to submit to encores. This is an important 
reason for their decadence, But Mr. Higginson’s 
mistake has been that, while = has 
created a fashion, he has dealt musical 
taste the worst blow it has ever received. 
He has spent his thousands to increase 
the love of music, and the love of 
music was never at so low an _ ebb 
with us. Itseems as if he must see this. Why 
he should care to put his band in his pocket 


' to pay for creating a fashion is not apparent. 


With the facts about music that [have stated 
patent to all who know its inner history, it 
does not seem that he will continue much 
longer. res th hepomenal vio- 
linist of Europe, a charming woman, en- 
lowed with rare beauty of face and figure, 
and one of th if ori Li yers that we 
have seen for years, has been here this week, 


and has gone away several hundred dollars 


poorer than she came, after venturing on only 
two concerts. Her experience is the common 
one. People have done all that society asks of 
them in going to Mr. Higginson’s con- 
certs. The stamp of fashion is on no 
others, and musical taste here is in such a 
state that only the stamp of fashion will induce 
attendance upon a concert. To this complexion — 
have we come. We were far better ofl as a 
music-appreciating community when all con- 
certs stood on an equal basis, and the self- 
supporting only succeeded, That was more 
than the survival of the fittest. It gave to taste 
itself the only development that was healthy.— 


.** Templeton’s” Letter in Hartford Cowrant, 
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SEASON 1887-88. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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VIII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3D, AT 8, 


= 


PROGRAMME. 


L. SPOHR. CONSECRATION OF TONES. 
' I. MOVEMENT. 
LARGO: Silence of Nature before the creation of tone. 
ALLEGRO: Awakening of life thereafter._Sounds of 
Nature.—Uproar of the Elements.— 


Il. MOVEMENT. 
Cradle Song.—Dance.—Serenade.— 


Ill MOVEMENT. 

Martial music.._.Marching to Battle.—Feelings of those 
who remained behind.—Return of the victors.— 
Thanksgiving.— 

IV. MOVEMENT. 
Funeral music.—Consolation in tears. 


(First time since 1869. ) 
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F. MENDELSSOHN. SCHERZO from ‘““MIDSUMMERNIGHT’S DREAM.” 


FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL AFTER THE THIRD MOVEMENT OF THE SYMPHONY. 
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L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in E flat, (Eroica), No. 3. op. 55. 
Allegro con brio.—Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai).— 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivace).—Allegro molto; 
Poco Andante; Presto.— 
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THE CONSECRATION OF TONES. 
From the German of CARL PFEIFFER. 
(Translated by J. 5. DWIGHT. ) 


I. 


Lonely lay the fields and meadows, 
In the flowery pride of spring; 

Man amid the voiceless shadows, 
As in night, went wandering. 

He his own wild impulse followed, 
Not the clew of gentle heart; 

Love no wondrous tones had hallowed, 
Nature’s meanings to impart. 


Then did th’ All-loving, to reveal his presence, 
Breathe heavenly SounpD into man’s lonely breast! 

So love a language found, of love’s own essence, 
That reached his very heart and made him blest. 

To greet him nightingales’ love-notes come thronging, 
The rustling wood soft music o’er him throws, 

The whispering zephyr fills the breast with longing, 
The brook’s low murmur woos him to repose. 

And now, while tones their sacred stream are pouring, 
The soul, set free from every earthly band, 

In triumph up to heavenly heights is soaring, 
And greets its dreamed-of lovely fatherland. 


Il. 


Holy tones! ye peaceful measures 
Floating from a world unknown! 

In our work, our griefs, our pleasures, 
Dwell with us and be our own! 

In the child’s first small afflictions 
On the faithful mother’s breast, 

Teach its heart your benedictions, 
Turning pain to happy rest. 

O’er the suckling’s cradle breathe ye 
Sleep that all too long had fled, 

And in lullabies O! wreathe ye 
Golden dreams about its head. 


So where the young are merrily meeting 
Who your all-potent bidding slights? 

Clouds are clearing, cares retreating, 
Soon as the jubilant dance invites. 

Quick from the brow disappeareth the shadow, 
Gloomiest spirits are suddenly gay; 

Borne by tones, like a bird o’er the meadow, — 
Floats the light foot upon wings away. 
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When the night her face is veiling, 
Ye from lover’s lips, in sooth, 
Can declare, ye tones unfailing, 
All the passion of the youth. 
Holy tones! O sounds love-laden! 
Ye with magic might can melt 
Coldest heart of cruel maiden, 
Heal the wound the lover felt. 


If. 


Wildly anon to the battle’s commotion 
Call ye with soul-stirring challenge away; 
Life is mere naught to the hero’s devotion, 


When the shrill trumpets ring out for the fray. 


Terrors and dangers completely forgetting, 
Victory’s voice overcrowing the din, 

Forward each face full of fire now is setting, 
Eager the laurel of glory to win. 


But if the clash so boldly, wildly 
Ye ushered in with warlike strain, 
Now, victory won, ye beckon mildly, 
With songs of peace, to home again. 
Then, on devotion’s wings upraising 
The heart inflamed with holy fire, 
Ye prompt the thankful, joyful choir 
To hymns the God of Battles praising. 


LV. 


Holy tones, your dirge, so tender, 
Follows still the weary brave 

When he dust to dust shall render, 
Sinking to the lonely grave. 

To his dear ones, dumb and cheerless, 
Whispering things else unexpressed, 

Tears ye give unto the tearless, 
To the dead, eternal rest. 


Holy tones, are ye a lovely vision 


From the home unknown, for this life lent? 


Are ye children of those realms Elysian, 


Messengers of peace to mortals sent? 


O! ne’er cease, ye tones, these wonders telling! 


Tell me much of yonder world so fair! - 


Let me dream that in your home I’m dwelling, 


Chains, that bind me here, forgotten there! 
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‘When Beethoven had finished the Eroica sym- | ar conditious. tend to lessen the cachet of in- - For next Saturday we havéa preat eat in « ect, but 
‘phony he found it solong that he added a note ~ dividuality which the work would otherwise bear, for us, and the announcement of thé nth 
‘requesting that when it was performed it should aud to make ii secm, as it really-is, less. original. : 


RKO | be given will doubtless cause much @% if 
‘be placed at or near the beginning of the pro- ; This habit, for in one sense it is a habit, while it musical circles‘and attract one of the 


‘gramme; for the reason, he said, that the hearer makes the work more easy of comprehension, diences of the season to the hall. 
‘should be able to listen untired till the end of the / weakens it and takes away from its greatnegs. symphony by Haydn and the “‘Freyschuetz” over- 
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work. Apart from the dictates of common sense, 
this would seem to be 2 sufficient hint as to the 


Tight place of this symphony on the programme. | 


But these objections cannot have much weight 
with the majority of listeners, and the defects 
only seem to make the music more pleasant to 


‘The result naturally was that last Saturday even- | many; 80 that the performance on Saturday even- 


| ing the Eroica had the last place on the following 
list of music that furnished one of the most inter- 


ing, conducted as it was with a clear and just con- 
ception of the work, was undeniably a popular 


ture. Here is the programme in full; 


C. M. v. Weber 
ite eke eee rete s oo Max Bruch 
I’'r. Schubert 
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Symphon J. Haydn 
Adagio - peg . “Sa asenl.--Aridanto.— secna where the second _violin, viola and ‘cello 
Soloist, Miss Derkcnie Bdmieide play along perfunctorily. But it is not for lack, 

RICHARD ELEARp, | Of Knowledge that Spobr favors the strings, he 
is a thorough master of musical form, and while 
not radical in the nature of his instrumenta- 
tion, he is farthest from being insecure. To the 
student then the symphony is a constant pleasure, 
to the simply-musical, or the musically-simple, 
it is a symposium of sensuous sound, which, 
' while mildly simulating moods, never rises so 
‘ ope chin aa far as to become urgent; but to him who be- 
‘The programme of the eighth Symphony con- } lieves music has a higher purpose than giving 
cert was: | pleasure, it is like a cooling ice on a warm day; 
Sophr, Symphony. he moar of Tones, Op. 86. we are thankful for its refreshment, but memory 
' Taras Balenee of nature before the | Of it departs when we have paid the price for it, 
batten: 6t-thes. The slow movement closes with a serenade, the 
Allegro: Awakening of life there- | theme of which is a lovely melody for ’cello, 
ee oe, a Nature—Up- | warmly and artistically played by Mr. Giese, 
4, ean and well accompanied by the orchestra. The 


esting concerts of the season: success. The two best and most agreeable move- 
(Oonsecration of Tones..........0+-006. Spohr | ments are the second and third, and next to these 
~ I. Movement. Largo: Silence ot nature betore’ |come the first and fourth in the order named. 

the creation of tone. Allegro: Awakening (jm the second movement the three different 


of life thereafter.—Sounds of uature—UP- | themes of the “Cradie Song,” “The Dance” and 


Il. Movement. Cradle song.—Dance.—Ser- '“The Serenade” are interwoven in a most clever 
enade. way and with capital effect, The thir 4 

Ill. Movement. , Martial music.—Marching to . . nape 
battle.—Feelings of those who remained be- 
hind.—Return of the victors.—Thanksgiving. 

IV. Movement. . Funeral music.—Consolation 
in tears. (First time since 1869.) 

Scherzo trom ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Sal 


MUSICAL MATTERS. ,, . 


ment contains a stirring march, and the **Thanks- Iyt0" 
giving’ is expressed by introducing in solemn Eighth Symph ony Concert—Re- 


fashion the strains of achoral. The last move- | 
ment is musically very vague, and we listened to vival of a Ciassic Novelty. 


; Mendelssohn it without much satisfaction, as it seemed be an 
Symphony in E flat (Eroica), No. 3” op. 55. nti-climax after the heroic character of the third. 
Beethoven |[he writing is fluent, constantly kept within the 
Allegro con brio.—Marcia funebre. ( Pepe imits of a well-defined form, and the themes are 
(i amgerny HE og ole ta €gTO foweet and pleasing, and occasionaliy vigorous, as 

. ° r . 
Next to the first performance of a new work, the ten oma eee ant vitae te on eke Habcicrved 
revival of an old one is interesting as a musical atk peg | jor aa aa ‘while oo one ae am 
’ en 
event, and many people were doubtless attracted pleased, we are rarely impressed, and never 


to Music Hall by this fact, as wellas to hear Bee- startled. The excellent playing of the orchestra 


thoven’s third symphony; nor were they disap- - Movement, 


pointed in their expectations, for if Spohr’s 
“Weihe der Tone” isnot a great work it is most 
certainly a pleasing one. We say ‘‘Weihe der 
Tine’ for both the translations that we have 
seen, “Consecration of Tones’ and ‘Dedication 
of Sound,”’ seem to us strangely inadequate ren- 
derings of the German; andinthe face of these 
failures it would be‘presumptuous for us to attempt 
a third translation. Inspite of all its qualities 
and the pleasing character of the music, the 
‘“Weihe der Tine” is not without defects. The 
principal objections that may be urged against it 
are the use made of stereotyped, old-fashioned 
“musical terms of expression, and the failure of 
the composer to realize the limitations of pro- 
gramme music. It is, indeed, very hard for any 
one to say just what these are, but more modern 
‘and experienced writers than 5 pohr, experienced, 
that is tosay,in the art of writing programme 
music, have avoided some of the snares into which 


added to the enjoyment of listening to the music, 
and during the whole concert they did not depart 
from the high standard with which they began; 
and it issate to say that this was a more difficult 
task in playing Mendelssobn and Beethoven than 
in playing Spohr. 

There is really not much to be said about the 
scherzo; it was very well played, and in one 
particular, in the matter of accuracy, namely, it 
might have been still better played. Yet the 
rendering was one which brought into distinct 
yelief the airy grace and sprightliness of the 
music and the poetical delicacy of expression 
which are the prerequisites of a successful per- 
formance of one of Mendelssohn’s inimitable 
scherzos. ‘The playing of Beethoven’s symphony 
was really a heroic achievement, destined not 
only to uphold the fame of the orchestra, but also 
to add to its lustre. The Eroica symphony has 
never been so well played by the Symphony 
Orchestra, and it is safe to say that it has never 


Cradle Song—Dance—Serenade, 
. Movement. 

Martial music~Marehing to Battle 
—Feelings of those who remained 
behind—Return of the victors— 
Thanksgiving. 

. Movement. 

Funeral music — Consolation in 
tears. 

(First time since 1869.) 

Scherzo from “Midgummernight’s 
Dream.”’ 

Symphony in E flat, Heroic,” No 
3, op. 56. 

We print the “‘guide’’ to the work, but have 
scarcely room fer the poem, translated by J. 5. 


Mendelssohn. 
Beethoven. 


Dwight and printed on the programme, which 


inspired Spohr to write it; we say ‘‘inspired,”’ 
for as the composer himself calls it a ‘‘grand in- 
strumental composition’’ no littler word would 
do, That this pretty music has slumbered so long 
is surprising, particularly as Mr. Gericke might 


march in the third movement, though the theme . 
returns almost as often as its more treacly 
counterpart in Raff’s ‘‘Lenore’’ symphony, is 
very cute; it is so seldom that a snare drum 
can be detected in the symphony orchestra that 
its presence was remarked with pleasure ; drums 
are known in Vienna. er ae, 
Seriously the selection of Spohr’s symphony 


was wise and its beautiful performance will not |. 


soon be forgotten. The Mendelssohn scherzo | 
was also good practice for the strings. Mr. 
Gericke evidently wants his band to be found © 
holding ite own on the trip to New York and | 
elsewhere, which it enters upon next week, and 
although it seems a little too much to ask us 
here at home to be content with a Haydn sym- 


| phony next Saturday (Spohr this), there is 


enough local pride in the orchestra not to com- 
plain, that is, not now. Haydn is available and 


have played it most any time in his ultra conserva- | New York is critical. The “Heroic” symphony 
tive programmes without exciting suspicion that | #4 played with splendid force. Inthe variations © 
The stout old master who loved his inferiors and march, and in the coda, the effect was one of 
abused his equals (excepting Wagner) presents the most profound that has ever come to us 
‘in this symphony a musical parallel of human in music. The breadth with which the first 
existence; he conducts tone from birth to disso- | Movement was interproted and the exceedingly 
agian thc lution very much as beings are, though those age Pope semper kor Reggens rte a in | 
trongly demonstrated; they played together ry young children—the nurses— | ‘ie diteren made | 
tions awakened by the mone i sth aa Lemon oo aN as one man, and often with the freedom eos tave sided bit, had he really wished ad- | prophecy of the words of a writer in the Chris- 
arenas more atrichadbaepees, Vict, Which: we caly One ean vice on this point, in choosing a first movement; | tian Register quoted in the notes printed on the — 
audiences in our day demand a more stilot Acher) player. But not alone in technical finish was the repro con brio ig a more common tempo. But | Programme: ‘There never will be a time, we 
‘ence to logic than 1s Mamlared by the © Wee oe performance remarkable;. the rendering gave ape ‘ibe ic ail. in: this po. io | trust, when Beethoven’s ‘Eroica,’ with its. 
“Tone.” me ea we intimated that, gome parts ¢ evidence of @ thorough comprehension of the a genial t all 1s, Pha Moana c nine si : dikdiceds: om Cok joyous elasti city hak aber - 
the work have s hacknoyed sound; this comedy ‘usic, and the conception was in every respect — of three generationg ago, even the “up | - Negeri mene ) 
from using certain consecrated forms Of expres) i dequate in time, in strength and in intensity of ‘of the elements,” which seems por- | ceeds it, caanot be rend y an orchestra ca- 
‘aion, with which we have become familiar mainlv; pable of cherishing and expressing its feeling.’’ . 


‘he has fallen. How, for instance, can an orches- 
_ tra represent to us, or convey to our mind, or even. 
to our emotions, by means of musical sounds, the 
silence of nature before the creation of tone’’? 

ig Very few will udmit the possibility of ee this, 
‘and yet this is the very first thing that Spohr un- sa tnl attempt not only to play the notes right 
aa -* ope aan tr ofc Prag og iat apap but to master the expression of the passage. The 

exc nfontae the nreknizer of the text and the ih il technical perfection of tho strings was never more 


been given in such a manner in Boston before. 
Ioven the perilous horn passage in the trio of the 
scherzo, which we always look forward to with 
mingled feelings of dread and apprehension, went 
smoothly, pay, more than smoothly, with a suc- 
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Freyschuetz;” Bruch, Aria, “Actilleuss"* Schu- 


‘bert; Funeral March in E flat minor (orches- 
trated by Liszt); songs with piano; Haydn, 

Symphony in G, No, 6, ‘‘Surprise.’’ Miss Ger. | 
trude Edmands will be the soloist. | 


‘SPOHR AND BEETHOVEN 
Orbe | 

The “Consecration of Tones,” 

‘Symphonic Poem 


Played for tho First Time Within 
Righteen Years in Boston. 


The “Eroica’ Also Performed at Last 
Night’s Ooncert. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


There were but three numbers—all or- | 
chestral—provided for the Symphony con-. 
cert of last evening, but as two of these | 
were symphonies, the solid matter of nine | 
distinct movements was included in them. | 
Of these three numbers one only was un- 
familiar, and as that had not been heard 
for almost a score of years, it was not only 
ararity for the older auditors, but a posi- 
tive novelty for the younger—perhaps eyen 
for the majority of the company. 

This work was that composition of Spohr, 


which he <iescribesas ‘‘a fourth symphony,” | 


but which the nomenclature of today m ght 
prefer to call a symphonic poem—*The Con- 
secration of Tone§.”’ 
a little history of its own, as thus: A friend 
of Spohr’s, Karl Pfeiffer, wrote about the 
year 1830 a poem bearing that title, which 
set forth in rather heavy stanzas of various 
metres the creation of rhythmic tone or 
musie out of the aimless and independent 


sounds of nature and the gradual 
entrance of this new element into 
he means of expression needed 
by human experience or emotion. 
Spohr proposed to himself to make a can- 
tata of these stan‘as, but soon found that 
the heavy and inelast c character of most 
of them rendere , the poem unsuitable for 
such setting. He therefore decided to com- 
pose. for them a parallel poem in music, 
which he completed in 1852, while court 
kapellmeister at Cassel. How close he con- 
Sidered this parallelism to be may be judged 
+ trom his own statement that Pfeifier’s 
‘verses ought either to be distributed among 
‘the audience or read to them before the 
syn ony should be performed. 
: How elaborate was the scheme of the 
ym. hony. may be instantly judged from 
‘tis formal statement of it: 
ea ¢ T. 
a om wrgo; Silence of nature before the creation of 
Rae “4 ne. 
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The composition had | 
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Of course such a definite outlining and 
the direct reference to t:.e specitic expres- 
sions of the poem cast thesymphony at ounce 
into the department of 


Pro ram ne Music, 


but I for one see no harm in that. If music 


| fulfils its chief end, which is to sugyest 


pleasantly prontable thoughts, to induce, 
beneficia] moods and to str true emotions, | 
ail the programming in the werld cannot, 


hurt it or belittle it, as on the other hand, 1f | 
it be poor and weuk and low, no en ‘ginati- 
cal silence will elevate and strengthen it. 
li the composers of music had more often 
told what were the causes that impeiled | 
them to write such or such a. work, what | 
relat onship passed between their, musical 
and their other thoughts, and what they 
meant to convey—that is, if their writing 
had any secondary purpose or meanin :—the 
world would ve all the beiter and happier. 
Tie natural tendency of those who listen to 
gr: at music is io try and fim: similitudes in | 
art or |.fe or nature for what they hear, and | 
thus to get a permanent spiritual effect 
from tle evanescent sounds, 

But this is becoming too tedious a pre- 
amble; ietus see how Spohr carried out his 
plan and ilijustrated his friends verses. 
fhe opening is slow, fr gmentary and un- 
certa n; broken plirases rse in a tentative 
way from the lower strings, pause, retreat 
and try yet aga n, climbing slowly higher 
and lightened at Jast bya few clear bars 
from the clarinet. Greater urgency isadded 
to the inction and there are, as it were, the 
cries and throesof travail, until the wander- 
ing sounds concentrate themselves in one 
tulletfortapd a sweet, weli-tormed living 
meludy glides forth with easy and 


gentle step. Ths melody, of  tran- 
quil. and pacific cast, moves on 
susgestive of calm content, 
while “Orpheus’-like, it begins to draw | 
after it een voices. of aature. ‘The | 
songs of many birds are imitated or hinted | 
‘n the various wind instruments, while fine, 
reiterated figures in the strings suggest the 
shimmer oi light, the flitting life of insects 
or the gleam of water. Acioss this peace) 
and harmony there begins to pass ihe 
shadow of storm, r: rely and faintly at first, | 
and then more frequently and fiercely, 
until, with its dissonant crash and heavy | 
rumble, the tempest as-erts itself. But this. 
violets” is not to dominate long, for in 
the ce which follows it returns the. 
auty of real tone, like Owen Mere- 


One bird singing alone in bis nest, 
And the one star over the tower. 

Around it are woven rich tissues of orna- 
ment, especially from the flute, which 
overtiows with graceful and buovant notes, | 
and the finale is quickly reached in rich | 
ful ess of instrumentation. | 

ine second movement marks the plane. 
on which the rest of the poem is tostand; | 
for to the mateiial voices of nature now | 
succeed the soulful 


Voices of Humanity. 


In this movement all is young, passing 
from stage to stage with scaicely time to 
piuse. The swaying beat of the cradle) 
song, in the deep, searching tones of the 
clarinet, te swift pulse of the dance in the 
kcen instigaiion of the violins, and then. 
vie Vilarant and almosgpatietic appeal: of. 


| 


'strations of satisfaction. 
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with its tluttering of tw:n tlutes in harmony 
and its gay rattle of the lauzh nz triangle, 
ali upborne on the steady breath of the 
brass strong in its true trumpet. As their 
mar h comes and goes~—and it cl ngs to 
the ear and the fancy like that won.erful 
measure in Kaff’s “‘Lenore’—there cut 


'ac oss it the sbort, sad, lamentable cries of 


pain and loss and fear. These are but the 
tras tory expressions of natural weakness, 


_and they soon are lost in thereturniny vigor 


ofthe march, which suddenly subsides at 
its very height, and the trumpets wh.ch led 


jit nn  wintoneas lemn simple choral of 


grave t anksgiving. Choir after choir tak«s 
itup, unt] it .s expanded into a brill ant 
ecclesiastical development. fullof ingenious 
figures of accompaniment, with a solid and 
vigorous count rp int below, 

The fourth movement brings the end of 
all. A dull, soft, funereal beat of the 


drums faintly accentuates the harmony of } 


the wooden wind, which spe ‘ks slowly, dis- 
connectedly and often in plaintive discords, 
untilat ast the ’cello enters sombrelyw th 


an ancient burial choial, the pauses of which | 


ave filled in with large and impressive but 


not Joud or severe harmonics in which the 


whole body of the orchestra makes re- 
sponse. The etfect ‘s calm ani grave, but 
far from depressing or lugu rious, and as 
the mass of ton’ so..nds out into atempered 
sonority—the brass being withheld until 
near the close-the mind is broughtinto a 
peaceful mood, not happy indeed, but cer- 
tainly clear, content and ent toward faith. 

In symphony, as may be readily deduced, 


the 

General Effect is Light 
and unquestionably interesting, so that the 
audience received it with mark: d demon- 
The performance 
was a remarkably good example of the con- 
sonancy between Mr. Gericke and his men, 


because,while much var.ety was necessary, | 


tiers wis little plju:nev or suddenness 
of contrast, but the shades were for the 
most part lenuerly graduated, and there- 
fore most d- pendent upon tiie care and re- 
sponsiveness of the players. A word of 


| particular praise is due to. Mr. Strasser for 


is excellent delivery of the clarinet theme 


/in the -econd movement, and to Mr. Giese 


for his deep expressiveness in the serenade, 
which won him a specia call from the au- 
dence. It was also pleasant to hear the 
trumpets sounding out so freely in the third 
movement: now that the cornet is b n- 
ished froin the orchestra a little ampler vol- 
ume in the brass choir might be ofterno@n- 
couraged to good effect. 

That. Spohr’s notion about the poem 
m wht be carried out. the programmes boxe 


-a translation of it made by John 8. Dwight, 


felicitous as the original would 


' 


who 1s always fa thful, :nd who was as 
| permit, 
The first two stanzas will suffice as a sample 
of the whole: | 
Lonely lay the flelds and meadows 
In the flowery pride of spring; Py 
Man ainid the voiceless shadows, a 
As in night; went wandering, 9 pj 
He higown wild impulse followed,» " 
Not the clew Ol. gentle heart; : ar £y cr 
Love no wondreus tones had hallowed, — 
Nature’s to impart. 


| Staid a rearing, but 


» Was practically a _ novelty, 


ght ‘oa d ; ceed, throng. 

wood soft music o’er him throws, - 

ge A ae 

: woos him Pa 

And now, while tones their sacred the are pour. 

The soul, set free from ever earth] | 
In trininmph up to heaven’s heights Boer: 

And greets its dreamed-of lovely fatherland. 


The symphony made a most favorable i 
. m- 
pression, and the separate movem 

| much epplauded. ; yop baie 
a2 8 formal symphony was Beethoven’ 
Eroica,”’ on which all good Bostonians ‘of 
the k nd whose po:t-mortem does not wake 
thei up in Paris) are brought up, and I 
nee.i therefore only say of it that the per. 
formance will stand with Mr. Gericke’s 
best oc bie Readings of it. | 
eiween the two long works was irrele- 
vantly sandwiched in the scherzo eal 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Dream Music,” 
which, even according to the pecu- 
liar programme-making which prevails. 
at these concerts, could not be considered 
aS a connecting link. Somehow it gave one 
rather a shock at first by the unmitigated 
positiveness of its contrast to the Spohr 
music, and it did not leave one by any 
means in the right !rame of mind for be. 
sinning the ‘Ervica.” But it was played 
exquisitely, and I do not remember any 
other performan’e by an orches.ra of Ger. 
mansso ne rly approacning the ideal. The 
best rendering tor grace, humor and airy 
§.irit that lever heard was the Filarmon- 
ica Of Rome, under Pinelli, but that 
was by a much smaller band... F 


or all a Ger- 
man wrote this tricksy fairy music,Ge 
plavers are ant to German 


? ose something of i 
fantasy and mirth in too deliberate ‘ana 
by. Mr. Gericke’s present- 
ment was fanciful and delicate‘and tripping, 
and the audience was de.ighted.. 

rhe next programme | does not exactly 
alpitate. with novelty. It has the “Des 

reyschutz” overture, Schuber’s E-minor 
funeral march in Lis t’s orchestration, and 
Haydn’s sixth symphony. Miss Gertrude 
i.dinands is to sing an air from Burch’s new 
Classical cantata, ‘‘Achiliens,” and some 


| sons with p.ano forte. 


ere was a very large audience last night, 


and vurchasers of admission tickets only 


found free the few chance seats unclaimed 


by regular subscribers. 


HowarD Matcom Ticknor. 
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The Symphony Concert---A 
Pleasing Programme: 


Mr. Gericke provided a most enjoyable even- 
_Ing’s entertainment for the patrons of the con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony orchestra at 


| Music Hall last evening, and itis pleasant to 
be able to compliment him upon the success 


which attended the selection of his pro- 
gramme, aS well as upon the admirable per- 
formance of the several numbers. Spolir’s 


Symphony, “The Consecration of Tones,” 


made the first composition of the evening, and 


had. a hearing here since 1869. AS | 


-&@ series of tone pictures of remarka- 
ble suggestiveness, this symphony has 
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Ercutn Boston SyMpHONY CoNcERT.— Mr. 


Gericke’s programme for the eighth symphony 
concert in Music Hall on cep / evening was 
not only commendable for the varied and trans- 
cendent kind of enjoyment its music afforded, 
but a better programme could not have been 
chosen to display the artistic resources of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra at their most com- 
lete advantage. Such a selection indeed as 
pohr’s ‘* Consecration of Tones,” the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and Beethoven’s symphony, ‘* Eroica,”’ 
types choice 
the repertor 
O 


aT om beginning a concert with the Spohr and ending 


- i , 
3, and 


t martial music, 
ngs of those lett 

ch it ends, stir 
tho see ch! 
the 


ars which make up the final move-— 
oF page | | 
faul 


meee Fae? 
mem pe | 
erfol Sof the work: 


rply con- 


; with the Beethoven symphony, it would seem 


eminently appropriate to reverse the order. In 


the make-up of his programmes Mr. Gericke is 


not yet a very conspicuous exemplar of the doc- 
trine of eternal fitness, but in this direction he 
has developed such a surprising amount of good 
judgment since last season, that it will seem 


| unreasonable to find fault with him. Speaking 
- about doctrine of fitness, leads one to won- 


der wherein Spohr discovered any propriety 
in requiring the horn to illustrate the tones ofa 
cuckoo; far more appropriately might that in- 
strument be expectcd to represent the mooing of 
acow. The performance of the work was char- 


- acterized by some of the most delicate shading 


and Mr. Giese playéd 
ude in a most. 


€-/ and refined expression that one could desire for 


the music of Spohr, the pianissimo effects being | 


simply perfect. 


the Beethoven symphony, the orchestra did not 


a | manifest the slightest indifference or carelessness 
-' in their treatment of either the dynamic or the 


ae) 


ese com 


spiritual expression of the work, which was ren- 
dered with that degree of finish and artistic con- 
sistency that are the well-known characteristics 
of the orchestra’s best work. 


Despite their familiarity with | 


| 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eighth concert of the Boston Symphony Orcheés- 
tra, in Music Hall, last night, proved to be oneof the 
most delightful of the series thas far. She programme 
was well arranged, and of fascinating interest from be. 
ginning to end. It opened with Spohr’s lovely and 


‘poetic symphony, “The Consecration of Tones,” a work 
| which has not been heard in Boston for sixteen years, 


but whose graceful spontaneity, exquisite melodious- 
ness and delightful blending of learning and beaut 
should have preserved it from the neglect with whieh 
it has been treated. We regret that the pres- 
sure upon our columns will 
dwell longer on this symphony and the ex. 
ceptionally pure and sympathetic manner in which 
it was performed froin beginning toend. The audience 


was delighted, and applauded with equal pleasure and , 8@8©8} 
fter each moyemont. ‘the scherzo from | ble. If these trombones are played 


admiration a 
Mendelssobn’s *“*Midsummer Night’s Dream” music was 


also given with rare perfection of style, the wood wind 


iP 


| 


} 


THOSE UNABLE To REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE C 8 


laying with wonderful clearness and precision, despite 
the brilliant tempo in which the moyement was taken. 
The whole ended with the ‘‘Eroica” symphony, which 
received as splendid an interpretation as it has ever 
had in Music Hall. Reading, tempiand playing could 
not have@een better, and what 1s fully as admirable, is, 
that Mr. Gericke was conservative in his treatment of 
the work. The programme for the next concert is over- 
ture **Der Freyschiitz,” Weber; air, ‘‘Acnilleus,” Max 
Bruch; Funeral March, E-flat, Schubert, arranged for 
orchestra by Liszt; songs with piano; and Symphony in 
G, No.6, Haydn, Miss Gertrude Edmygnds js to be the 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. ~,5w"' 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The programme of the eighth Symphony con- 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
ing, was— t 
Spobr: Symphony No. 4, ‘Consecration of Tones,” 


p. 4 
Mendelssohn: Scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) in E-flat, 
Pp- . 

Another change has been made in the orchestra, 
ana for the better. New first and second trom- 
bones have been procuved, and last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening were the first times 
the new instruments have been tried in 
public. Since Mr. Gericke first eame here 
it has more than once been. remarked, 
and not always in terms of praise, what extreme 
woderation he demanded of his trombone players. 
More than one critic, and probably others, too, 
have expressed a wish to hear something stronger, 
more brilliant and characteristic from the trom- 
bones in our orchestra than the extremely modest 


trombones to all this gentle sucking-dove cooing. 
But that there was reason in this moderation now 


undergone a considerable change. - Little by little 
has the calibre of its tube been enlarged and the 
quality of its tone been correspondingly changed ; 
ts tone has become rounder, fuller and more pon- 
derous than formerly. No doubt, this change 


; 
, 
\ 
: 


: 
‘ 


_chestral writers. But, whenever they did come 


a really fine and characteristic trombone effect 
from our orchestra, and this, too, without any 
mere vulgar noise and blaring. At last, one did 
not feel like exclaiming to the players, as Wagner 


and self-effacing sort of playing that Mr. Gericke | 
enforced. At times one even felt that one would — certain lapse of time, with genuine pleasure. 


prefer the over-strident blasts of Mr. Thomas’s — 


) 


' Raff’s tone-picture of a similar scene (in ‘Le- 
- noré”) seem by comparison! How full of poetry 


| had partly for its object to improve and smoothen > 


the quality of the lowest register of the instru- 


| ment, and algo to render the low “pedal” 


notes . 


with great care to prevent its covering up 
, the rest of the orchestra in strong pas- 


appears. It seems that, since the days when the certain cloying sweetness in his music, a lack of 
= ke a first became a regular tina of the or-  Virile force; but there is real poetry and sensibili- 


f the instrument has , 
chestra, the construction 0 | “Kapellmeister-Musik.” 


wonderfully young and fresh after, its long 


cy of modern music and modern instrument- 
‘making, the tendency to seek for greater and eyer 
greater sonority. The result has been that the 
trombone, from being the bass of the old thin and 
brilliant-toned trumpet, has become 1 
bass of the fuller and thicker-toned cornet, .and 
can almost vie with the bull-voiced tuba in ove 


whelming pondérousness of tone. The main dis- 


advantage of this, apart from? its obliterating a 


good deal that was characteristic in the ofiginal 


instrument, is that the trombone has become go. 
not permit us to} powerful an instiument that it has to be played 


its fortissimo is something terri- 
loud 
enough to produce a legitimate trombone effect, 
you can hardly hear anything else; if, on the 
other hand, the players play moderately enough 
to allow the rest of the orchestra to assert itself, 
no characteristic trombone effect is produced. In 
the new instruments Mr. Gericke has had made 
for our orchestra a return has been made to the 
old-fashioned, slight and thin model, and have 
that thin (in a good sense) and brilliant tone 
which easily pierces through that of the rest of 
the orchestra, but does not overpower it. The 
players can now let themselves go, without fear 
of making undue havoc. 

The only opportunity of judging the value of the 
latest improvement ia our orchestra, last Satur- 
day evening, was in the Spohr Symphony, in 
which the trombones are employed with the dis- 
cretion characteristic of the classic school of or- 


It was the first time 
that we have heard 


n, every note drew blood. 
in three years or S80, 


once did at a certain rehearsal at Bayreuth, ‘* Ader, 
meine Herren! 
lichter aus /”’ (But, gentlemen, you would not blow 
out even a bedroom candle!). 

Spohr’s “Consecration of Tones’’—which, some 
wag once said, ought to have been called the “‘Con- 


secration of Semitones’’—is not so familiar to the | 


younger generation of concert-goers as to those 
who can remember twenty or thirty years back. 
Its performance last Saturday was virtually 
an exhumation. It is a work one does not care to 
bear often, but to which one can return, after a 


Spohr was no giant; but he was aman of real in- 
spiration, who knew how to write, and who had 
genuine refinement of musical feeling. There isa 


ty in it, too, and it can never be mistaken for mere 
The symphony sounded 


sleep. How weak and trivial the march made 


are the first and second movements, and what 
solemn pathos there is in the funeral music of the 
Finale! The performance was superb at every 
point, as indeed it was throughout the concert, 
which was the most enjoyable one, from begin- 
ning to end, of this season, 80 far. 
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terist es in his treatment that the printed des- 
-ignation of the four movements’ are hardly 
needed to follow their intent and purpose. 
The composer first thought of giving a musi- 
eal setting to Pfeiffer’s poem, and subse. 
quently, though he abandoned this idea, al- 


lowed his symphony to follow the thread of 
the poet’s verses, and his tone pictures are all 
suggested by Pfeiffer’s lines. The success 
which Spohr has pictured the silence 
of nature before the creaion of tone 
‘the awakening of life, the sounds of 
nature and the uproar of the elements 
make the opening movement a source of 
constant interest, and afford a remarkable 
instance of the originality and versatility of 
the composer, The melodious cradle song, 
the quaint dance measures and the flowing 
theme of the serenade give an equal pleasure 
to the listener in the second movements, and 
the sharply contrasting edhe ee of the third 
movement, with its brilliant martial music 
its “pgs picture of the feelings of those left 
behind by the calls of the army and the grand 
wan of pet pd chet with which it ends, stir 
e heart and give life to the thoughts which 
suggested this portion of the symphony. The 
eral music and that suggesting the conso- 
ation of tears which make up the final move- 
ment, give a most poetic ending to the com- 
p ition, and leave a vivid memory of its beau- 
ies. Mr. Gericke’s performance of the work 
was well nigh faultless, and the sharply con- 
trasting features of the several moyements 
were brought out with fine effect by his read- 
ing. The cradle song of the second moye- 
ment was sung upon Mr. Strassers’ clarinet 
with great expression, and Mr. Giese played 
the solo for ’cello in the serenade in a most | 
delightful fashion. The audience, gave ex- 
pression to its enjoyment of the work ina 
manner that left no doubt as to its understand- | 
0, ir wet appreciation of its beauties and the 
satisfying way in which they were presented 
under Mr. Gericke’s baton. The scherzo from 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream’? music of 
Mendelssohn followed the Spohr symphony, 
and the “Eroica’’ symphony by Beethoven 
ended the programme, both of these compo- _ 
sitions being given with excellent taste an 


effect. | 
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Music. 


EiegutuH Boston SyMPHONY CONCERT.— Mr. 
Gericke’s programme for the eighth symphony 
concert in Music Hall on Saturday evening was 
not only commendable for the varied and trans- 
cendent kind of enjoyment its music afforded, 
but a better programme could not have been 
chosen to display the artistic resources of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra at their most com- 
plete advantage. Such a selection indeed as 
Spohr’s ‘‘ Consecration of Tones,” the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and Beethoven’s symphony, ‘* Eroica,”’ 
would prove .a very happy and popular choice 
were Mr. Gericke to adopt it for the repertory of 
his contemplated western tour, but instead of 
beginning a concert with the Spohr and ending 
with the Beethoven symphony, it would seem 
eminently appropriate to reverse the order. In> 


the make-up of his programmes Mr. Gericke is | 


not yet a very conspicuous exemplar of the doc- | 


trine of eternal fitness, but in this direction he 
has developed such a surprising amount of good 
judgment since last season, that it will seem 
unreasonable to find fault with him. Speaking 
about doctrine of fitness, leads one to won- 
der wherein Spohr discovered any propriety | 
in requiring the horn to illustrate the tones of a _ 
cuckoo; far more appropriately might that in- | 
strument be expectcd to represent the mooing of | 
acow. The performance of the work was char- | 
acterized by some of the most delicate shading 
and refined expression that one could desire for 
the music of Spohr, the pianissimo effects being 
simply perfect. Despite their familiarity with 
the Beethoven symphony, the orchestra did not 
manifest the slightest indifference or carelessness 
in their treatment of either the dynamic or the 
spiritual expression of the work, which was ren- 
dered with that degree of finish and artistic con- 
sistency that are the well-known characteristics 
of the orchestra’s best work. 


; 


Baston Symphony Concert. 


The eighth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, in Music Hall, last night, proved to ce one of the 
| most delightful of the series thas far. She programme 
was well arranged, and of fascinating interest from be. 
ginning to end. It opened with Spohr’s lovely and 
poetic symphony, **The Consecration of Tones,” a work 
which has not been heard in Boston for sixteen years, 
' put whose graceful spontaneity, exquisite melodious- 
ness and delightful blending of learning and beauty 
should have preserved it from the neglect with which 
it has been treated. We regret that the pres- 
sure upon our columns will not permit us to 
dwell longer on this symphony and the ex. 
ceptionally pure and sympathetic manner in which 
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ssible to the player; but 
highly probable that this gradual increase in cali- 


| bre was made in obedience to the general tenden- 
' cy of modern music and modern instrument- 


it was performed froin beginning toend. The audience | 


| was delighted, and applauded with equal pleasure and 

| ‘Lhe scherzo from | 
Mendelssohn’s **Midsummer Night’s Dream” music was 
piven with rare perfection of style, the wood wind | 

playin 


admiration after each moyemont. 


with wonderful clearness and precision, despite 


making, the tendency to seek for greater and eyer 
greater sonority. The result has been that the 
trombone, from being the bass of the old thin and 
brilliant-toned trumpet, has become rather the 
bass of the fuller and thicker-toned cornet, and 
can almost vie with the bull-voiced tuba in over- 
whelming ponderousness of tone. The main dis- 


Le elle dag \ 
> ’ 7 

~ ri t pak? ie * . 

it is also 


advantage of this, apart from its obliterating a | 
good deal that was characteristic in the ofiginal 


instrument, is that the trombone has become go 
powerful an instiument that it has to be played 
with great care to prevent its covering up 
the rest of the orchestra in strong pas- 
sages; its fortissimo is something terri- 
ble. If these trombones are played 


loud | 


_ enough to produce a legitimate trombone effect, | 


the brilliant tempo in which the moyement was taken, | 


The whole ended with the ‘**Kroica” symphony, which 
received as splendid an interpretation as it has ever 
had In Music Halli. 
not havedeen better, and what is fully as admirable, is, 
that Mr. Gericke was conservative in his treatment of 
the work. The programme for the next concert 1s over- 
ture ‘Der Freyschiitz,” Weber; air, ‘‘Acnilleus,” Max 
Bruch; Funeral March, E-flat, Schubert, arranged for 
orchestra by Liszt; songs with piano; and Symphony in 
wee: 6, Haydn, Miss Gertrude Edmynds is to be the 
s0loist. 


ere | eet re em ee 


~ | THEATRES AND CONCERTS. +0.” 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

The programme of the eighth Symphony con- 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
ing, was— 
gy” Symphony No. 4, ‘‘Consecration of Tones,” 


THE 


OF 


Op. ; 
Mendelssohn: Scherzo from ‘Midsummer Night’s 


Dream.” 
Beethoven: (Eroica) in E-flat, 

op. 55. 

Another change has been made in the orchestra, 
and for the better. New first and second trom- 
bones have been procuied, and last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening were the first times 
the new instruments have been tried in 
public. Since Mr. Gericke first eame here 
it has more than once been’ remarked, 
and not always in terms of praise, what extreme | 
woderation he demanded of his trombone players. 
More thay one critic, and probably others, too, | 
have expressed a wish to hear something stronger, | 
more brilliant and characteristic from the trom- | 


CLOSE 


Symphony No. 3 


bones in our orchestra than the extremely modest | 
and self-effacing sort of playing that Mr. Gericke 
enforced. At times one even felt that one would 
prefer the over-strident blasts of Mr. Thomas’s 
trombones to all this gentle sucking-dove cooing. 
But that there was reason in this moderation now 
appears. It seems that, since the days when the 
trombone first became a regular part of the or- 
chestra, the construction of the instrument has , 
undergone a considerable change. Little by little 
has the calibre of its tube been enlarged and the 
quality of its tone been correspondingly changed ; 

| its tone has become rounder, fuller and more pon- 

'derous than formerly. No doubt, this change 


THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL THE 


had partly for its object to improve and smoothen » 


the quality of the lowest register of the instru- 


you can hardly hear anything else; if, on the 
other hand, the players play moderately enough 
to allow the rest of the orchestra to assert itself, 


' no characteristic trombone effect is produced. In 


Reading, tempiand playing could | 


ment, and also to render the low ‘‘nedal” notes - 


i 


| an exhumation. 


the new instruments Mr. Gericke has had made 
for our orchestra a return has been made to the 
old-fashioned, slight and thin model, and have 
that thin (in a good sense) and brilliant tone 
which easily pierces through that of the rest of 
the orchestra, but does not overpower it. The 


The only opportunity of judging the vaiue of the 
latest improvement ia our orchestra, last Satur- 
day evenivg, was in the Spohr Symphony, in 
which the trombones are employed with the dis- 
cretion characteristic of the classic school of or- 
chestral writers. But, whenever they did come 
n, every note drew blood. It was the first time 
in three years or so, that we have heard 
a really fine and characteristie trombone effect 
from our orchestra, and this, too, without any 
mere vulgar noise and blaring. At last, one did 
not feel like exclaiming to the players, as Wagner 


once did at a certain rehearsal at Bayreuth, ** Aver, 


meine Herren! So blasen Sie ja Keine Nacht- 
lichter aus.”’ (But, gentlemen, you would not blow 
out even a bedroom ¢candle!). 

Spohr’s “Consecration of Tones’’—which, some 
wag once said, ought to have been called the “‘Con- 


| players can now let themselves go, without fear — 
of making undue havoc. ° 


secration of Semitones’’—is not so familiar tothe | 


younger generation of concert-goers as to those 


who can remember twenty or thirty years back. | 


Its performance last Saturday 


certain lapse of time, with genuine pleasure, 


was virtually | 
It is a work one does not care to | 
bear often, but to which one can return, after a . 


Spohr was no giant; but he was aman of real in- | 
spiration, who knew how to write, and who had | 
genuine refinement of musical feeling. There isa | 


certain cloying sweetness in his music, a lack of 
virile force; but there is real poetry and sensibili- 
ty in it, too, and it can never be mistaken for mere 
‘‘Kapellmeister-Musik.” 
wonderfully young and fresh after its long 
sleep. How weak and trivial the march made 
Raff’s tone-picture of a similar scene (in ‘L®- 
noré”) seem by comparison! 


The symphony sounded | 


How full of poetry | 


are the first and second movements, and what | 
solemn pathos there is in the funeral music of the | 


Finale! The performance was superb at every 
point, as indeed it was throughout the concert, 
which was the most enjoyable one, from begin- 


ning to end, of this season, so far. 


' 
' 


| 
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A Deluge of Music in Boston. 


EIGHTH SYMPHONY—APOLLO AND CECILIA CLUBS-—-PROF., 
KARL KLINDWORTH—DR. LOUIS MAAS'S CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Boston, December 3. 


AGNER said of Spohr that ‘‘ he was the last of those 


genuine, earnest men whose youth was illumined by the beaming 
sun of Mezart’s genius and who guarded with touching piety that light, even 
as did the vestals the pure flame confided totheir care.” ‘‘ He was free 
from every personal littleness.’’ ‘* His motto was earnestness, sincerity in 
art!’’ To-night we had his beautiful and satisfying fourth symphony,” The 
Consecration of Tones,’’ composed in Cassel, 1832. 

A poem by his friend, Carl Peiffer, was the incentive or text. Spohr’s 
works, excepting his violin concertos, his ‘* Last Judgment ” and a couple of 
chamber works, are not much played. The last performance of this work in Bos- 
ton was in 1869. Mr. Gericke did every musician in the audience a favor by 
presenting so flawlessly this masterpiece of program music, The introduction, 
in its ** Nirvana’’ like emptiness, followed by the insinuating and warm- 
breathed arising of a melody that winds through a description of all nature in 


the rustling of forests, the calls of cuckoo, thrush and nightingale, very truth-— 


fully delineated, was played with subtle melodiousness, and the uproar of na- 
ture, again followed by peace, was a perfect specimen of collected passion of 
the elements. The second movement andantino, interspersed with a tripping 
allegro with a rich opportunity for ’cello in its rich cantilene, describes the 
innocence and mischief making of childhood, the ’cello melody giving the 
‘‘ Schéne zeit der Ersten Liebe.”” Mr. Giese was obliged to make a double 
bow after his soulful bowing of this peculiar feature of the symphony, The 
third movement, march to battle and all the attendant circumstances, the woe 
and suffering and subsequent joyful return, was read with warrior-like fire, 
The last movement, largely built on an old Ambrosian choral (Grabgesang), 
is undoubtedly behind the rest of the work in interest ; but all were sorry, I 
think, when the last note of the ‘* honest and true musician’s’’ really great 
creation was sounded. My belief is that the playing of this symphony was 
the best piece of work done by Mr. Gericke this season, it was so thoroughly 
ripe and satisfying. 

The Mendelssohn ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ scherzo was the 
‘* flow’ ret ’twixt two yawning precipices,”’ or ‘* the island between two rag- 
ing vortexes.’’ It was dallied with to perfection. The last number was the 
‘ Eroica,’”’ E flat, No. 3, Beethoven, 1 could not like Mr. Gericke’s read- 
ing of the first movement. It seemed to me to lack the necessary virility and 
massivity. It appeared to me to be slightly hurried at times. The only move- 
ment that really gave me absolute and complete pleasure was the ‘* Marche 
Funebre.’”” That was played with a heroic grandeur that was soul-stirring, 
The beautiful but atrociously treacherous horn passages in the trio came out 
as clear as a bell. We have not only grand and invincible strings here, but the 
woodwind and brass are more than first class. Anything to surpass the polish 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s work to-night can indeed scarcely be imag- 
ined. They are working like beavers; they work together like one family. I tell 
you Boston is getting prouder of them and of Gericke every week. Next 
week’s program is: Weber, ‘‘ Freischiitz,” overture ; Schubert, Funeral 
March, E-flat minor (Liszt) ; Haydn, Symphony No. 6, in G, and Miss Ger- 
trude Edmands in a Max Bruch aria (‘* Achilleus ””) and songs at the piano, 
_ Leoks small after program of to-day, does it not? 
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Phe cur as 

titled “The Consecration of Tones,” had @ de- 
-lightful solution Saturday evening. Though eu- 
titled “symphony,” the composition is more 


_ properly a “syraphonic poem ana!ogous in struc- © 


ture to Liszt’s “Les Preiudes” or Professor 
_Paine’s “The Tempest.” Itstextis based upon a 
German poem by Carl Pfeiffer, to which Spohr 
purposed at first to give literal musical 
interpretation. - But, finding such exact 
treatment inexpedient, from the inadap- 
ability of the words of the poem, to 
a musical setting, the composer abandoned his 
first intention and followed only the ground- 
| thoughts of the poem, the longer divisions of 
which he made four, in order to complete the 


numerical correspondencs with the symphonic 
form. Mr. J. 8. Dwight was prevailed upon to 


translate the whole poem from the German, and | 


his felicitous work does perhaps more than 
justies to the original. The translation was in- 
serted on the two inner pages of the printed pro- 
gramme and supplemented fully Spohr’s tone 
pictures. ss 

{fone were asked to give his opinion of the 
erevailing tone of this work of Spohr’s, which 
opened the concert Saturday evening, he would 
not need to hesitate long, nor, go far wrong in 
stating it to be ‘sweetness and light,”’ a theme to 
which Barnby and Gounod, apotheosizing the 
thought, have given religious settings. Indeed, 
the whole tregtment, with the exception of the 
march of the third movement, was aignified, 
with all its lightness. The scherzo idea 
was confined to that march, The 
silence of nature before the creation 
of tone is aradoxically expressed 
by soft tones from the basses and wood-wind, 
giving, as nearly as souna can, a picture of the 
time when, as Mr. Dwight puts it, “Man amid 


the voiceless shadow’, as in night went wander- | 


ing.” It seems to be conventional with all com- 
Osersto picture nature with the wood-wind. 


pobr is no exception in this respect, though in > 


other respecis an innovator of form, and relies 
upon that portion of the orchestra to give the 


typical expression of the awakened life in na-— 
ture and man, though the strings share in the 
A : Symphony in G, No, De dics eeans sues ckcebetiocbue Heydn 


ty pification and attimes express most of it, 
eightfully sweet theme pervades the pliagre 
of the first prominent moveient taken by 
the violin and supplemented by_ the 
flutes, ‘the latter instrumeat is made to 
do duty in imitating the lighter sounds 
of nature, and the work is sharéd in 
sounding a heavier note by the clarinet and by a 
stronger coloring from the oboe In ex- 
pressing the uproar of tu.8 ele- 
ments we expect and get explosions of 
tones which seem at times almost too period- 
jcal. Here a characteristic motive of four notes 
4s introduced by the flutes. taken up later on by 
the violing in an abridged form. The second 
movement, which corresponds to the adagio of 
the conventional symphony, was so sensuously 
_pretty in its dainty melodic snatches of song and 
dance, and Mr. Giese’s ‘cello work in the sere- 
-nads was so artistic and sympathetic, that his 
_andience made him risetwice from his place in 
the orchestra. Mr. Gericke with instinctive cour- 
_tesy pointing to Mr. Gieso as the one for whom 
' the applause was capecally intended. That may 
have been so, but all felt at the same time, that 
- Mr. Giese’s triumoh would have been less if he 
had not been so well girded by his fellows, and 


cularly by their leader, Mr. Gericke. Wd 


e th movement was peaked by note 
‘trumpets. which led dfrectiy the march 


medinm of an old ambrosian strongly — 
foul iscent in character and treatment of | 
ande}l. Inthe last movement the flutes and | 
clarinets added to the funereai effectintended by 
blowing slightly out of tune. a ¥ 
, Their Dlay was softened by a theme from the 
cellos with the violins pizzicato. Througho 
the movement the violins were consolatory, t 
mood weird, plaintive. The closing chords were 
appropriately soft, with the’ horns prominent. 
the clarinets sounding the last plaint. The | 
Spohr number was loudly applauded. It is. 
lighter-in character than the regulation sym-_ 
phony, and is so melodically pleasing aad it had — 
so efficient a rendition, that the hope isnot amiss” 
another 20 years’ slamber before ¢ will we agen 
years’ slumber before it w in / 
brought out in Boston. Bai 
Its sequel and the middle number of the pro- | 
gramme was Mendelssonn’s Scherzo from “*Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.”’ The clean work done j. 
by Mr. Gericke ang his band made the ‘aude 
ence very demonsirafive atits close. 
Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony closed the 
programme. Although volumes haye been 
writien upon Beethoven’s symphonic works, 
criticism cannever dull its edge by noting again 
and again the perfection of form and treatmen 
which characterize Beethoven’s elaboration f 
his themes. Here, as in the fifth symphony, is 
illustrated the manifold development of a simp 
phrase of four notes. Beethoven has not heen 
content in this symphony with the unity ofa 
single movement but he goes to the length of 
building up his finale on a theme melodicaily 
similur to the first theme of the alle ro, Dus 
rhythmically altered. ‘This. latter theme i 
furthermore analogous to the second theme o 
the first movement of Beethoven’s sonata, op.26, 
and leaves upon the hearer a similar impression. 


A A 


The interpretation Saturday evening of th 


third symphony of Keethoven left nothing to be 


desired. it will compare favorably with its ! 
many predecessors, ba 


The programme of the ninth Sym Tr 
cert will be inade up ot :— rs pkony oon- A 


Overture (ireyschuetz), eee eeeee eerste i ee M. Vv. Weber 
Aria (ACHITICUS) ..60 cece ce cees -ooeee Max Gruch 
} uneral March in E flat minor, 
(Orchestrated by Fr. Liszt.) 
Songs with Piano. 
Soloist, Miss Gertrude Edmands. % 
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EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, — 


Analysis of the Orchestral Work to Be | 
Performed Tomorrow. | 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN.—Symphony No. 3 
(Eroica) in E flat major. 7 7 
I. 
Allegro con brio, 3-4 time. 
| II. ty 
Marcia funebre. Adagio assai, 2-4 time, C minor, 
Ii. | 
Scherzo. Allegro vivace, 3-4 time, E flat major. 
IV. 
Finale. Allegro molto, 2-4 time, E flat major, 
Everyone knows the story of this symphony; 
how it was first inspired by the greatness. of 
Napoleon’s career as Consul, and dedicated. to 
him; and how Beethoven changed the dedication, 
and wrote the funeral march when he heard that 


Napoleon had prociaimed himself Emperor, and. 


had thus become as one dead to him, ff such a 
thing as political music can be said to exist, this 


mein light. emphatically marked rhythm, * 


5 
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| profitable - study for the citizen of the: gisatest’ 
re Sethite, and also because it is one of the greatest 
“By! sphonies of all time. 7h 
ReEULX MENDELSSOHN- BARTHOLDI. — ‘Seherep | rr ° 
; from the **Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music.’ B OS tov i a VE USC H Oi / fi 
‘The incidental music to this play consists of eleven 
numbers, and was composed in 1843, The scherzo 
‘isso familiaras hardly to require -description; 
Ati ‘sufficient to say that it is one of the brightest 
| ee amp 8 ‘of that style of composition in which 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


se sal sohn has never been surpassed, namely, 
the n Oo. 
WIG SPouHR.—Weihe der Tine, Composed 
os Cassel. in 1832. Oneauthor calls it a ‘‘charac- 
teristic tone-picture in the form of a symphony,” 
-and toacertain extent this wor«x belongs to the 
‘category of what would now be called programme 
music. Spohr’s music is comparatively so rarely | 
heard at present that we are apt to lose sight of 
the fact that he was one of the greatest violinists 
“and ablest composers of his time, and that the 
‘popularity of some of his operas rivalled that of 
'Weber’s. He was to a great extent a self-edu- 
cated musician, but in spite of the deficiencies in 
his training, he wrote fluently and with a rare | 
_ discrimination in the matter of form. This may 
rve to account for the predilection of Gade for 
the ““Weihe der Tiine,”’ a piece which he delights 
in having performed again and again. 


SYMPHONY. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10TH, AT 8, 
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PROGRAMME. 


) M. v. WEBER. OVERTURE. (Freyschuetz. ) 


LOSE OF THE 
R THE 
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MAX BRUCH., ARIA. (Achilleus. ) 


~ 
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FR. SCHUBERT. FUNERAL MARCH in E flat minor. 
| (Orchestrated by Fr. Liszt. ) 
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SONGS with PIANO. 
E. GRIEG. THE OLD SONG. 
FR. SCHUBERT. Tue YounGc NUN. 
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J. HAYDN. SYMPHONY in G, No. 6. 


Adagio cantabile e vivace assai,._tj_MAndante.— 
Menuet. —Allegro di molto,— 
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MISS GERTRUDE EDMANDS. 


The Piano used is a Chickering, 
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about that we have yet had this season. 


Symphony, or about the Freyschuetz overture, or 
abouta march of Schubert, we wish they would 
do it; but itis, at least, a very difficult feat to 
perform. The programme included all these 
panied favorites, as the following: list will 
show; 


Tere: 
. . Schubert 
(Orchestrated by Fr. Liszt.) 
Songs with 


| 


Menuet.— Allegro di mo!to. 
Soloist, Miss Gertrude Edmands. 


Of course the audience was weil pleased; the 
numbers were nearly all familiar, and played with 
anything like the right effect they ought to seem 
agreeable, and it certainly required no great effort 
to listen tothem. The overture was very well 
played, and produced much enthusiasm among 
the audience; Mr. Gericke was called torward 
again andagain, but wisely refrained from re- 
peating the piece. Itis hardly any great credit 
to the orchestra to have played the Frevschuetz 
overture well; most of them could probably have 
closed their music and have played their parts by 

heart; itis really unfortunate that they did not 
' do this, for it would have added the element of 
novelty to the performance, and in many ways it 
would have been an innovation well worth trying. 
The horn passage in the opening slow movement 
was the most poetical thing in the overture, and 
the very close was played in a dashing, enthusiastic 
manner; the rest went smoothly enough, but hardly 
seemed to us to justify the quasi excitement which 
the performance created. The Funeral March 
_ was altogether too long; for the first four or five 
minutes it is pleasant enough; but after that the 
constant repetition of the same themes, with only 
some slight modifications, becomes utterly weari- 
some. Liszt seems to have been hampered in his 
orchestration; was he held back by a fear of violat- 
ing the spirit of the work? Or was he not in- 
spired to write as he was accustomed? Whatever 
the reason, the original effects, and the great 
variety of tone-coloring that are usually to be 
found in Liszt’s orchestration, were missing, and 
this, in addition to the many repetitions, helped 
to make the march seem long. it may not be out 
of place here to call attention to.the fact that 
there is to be no funeral march at the next con- 
cert. Wehave now had three funeral marches in 
two concerts, and this style of composition will, 
'for one concert at least, be replaced by some- 
thing more lively. 

To finish with the orchestral work before we 
speak of Miss Edmands, the soloist, we will briefiy 
mention here that the performance of the Haydn 
| symphony was bravely carried through in spite of 
the obstacles that an adverse fortune sought to 
throw inthe way. During that breathless pause 
between the conductor’s signal to the orchestra 
and the attack of the first note, the electric light 

went out; nothing daunted, Mr. Gericke went 
ahead with what light the gas above the orchestra 
afforded, and the first two movements were played 
in mysterious semi-darkness, with an unwritten 


4 ri iti phen t ee el 
certainly the hardest concert to write | 
abou If any- 

! body can say anything new about Haydn’s sixth. 


chose for her first number would seem to bea 
novelty in Boston, although ‘not so marked on the 
programme; the music) bears a striking resem- 
bdlance to some parts of Max Bruch’s ‘‘Odyssens,” 
and is very strongly stamped with the composer's 
individuality. It gives evidence of the same séever- 
ity and noble simplicity of style which are such 
prominent characteristics of the latter work, and 
which are so well suited to the subject which it 
treats. Miss Edmands sang this aria in a broad, 
dignified, musicianly manner, with a just appreci- 
ation of the spirit of the music and an evident de- 
sire to render it to the best of her ability. That 
she was not able to make more effect with it was. 
the result of several causes, chief of which was the 
fact that her voice is not powerful enough for 
Music Hall. In addition to this, Miss Edmands’s 
enunciation, though unusually clear and distinct, | 
is tinged with a certain mannerism which affects 
_all her singing. Altogether, the aria was interest- 
‘ing, especially from a musical point of view, to 
| those who could enjoy the strong contrast that a 
novelty afforded to the rest of the programme. 

The songs with piano were still more interesting 
than the aria, and Miss Edmands sang them with 
taste, delicacy and refinement. 

The programme for the next concert is all that 
the programme for this one was not. There are 
two novelties on it, one a new overture of Mr. 
Chadwick, and the other a symphony of Cowen, 
asyet newto Boston. These two pieces, in addi- 
tion to the ‘Siegfried Idy1l,’’ should make up an 
interesting instrumental list, if we may take the | 
names of the composers as a guarantee of their | 
work. It will be noticed that the concert is to 1 
take place on Dec. 24, and that there will be no 
Symphony concert next Saturday, the 17th. 

This is the programme in full; 

Overture (Melpomene).........+..++Chadwick 
(First time.) 

Aria (Tod Jesu8). we cscccoscccccvcescs « GEAUN 

Siegfried Idyll. +++, Wagner 

Songs with piano. 

Symphony in B flat minor (Welsh), No. 4. .Cowen 

Allegro vivace non troppo.—Lento tranquille.— 

Scherzo.—Allegro moderato, 
(First time.) 


Soloist, Miss Rose Stewart. | 
RICHARD HEARD. 


Le er me 


Regarding the playing of the Boston 
phony Orchestra in New York on Wedn 
evening, the Tribune sald: ~ 


The sensuous beauty of the tone produced 
Mr. Gericke’s musicians is beyond praise. | 
one of our orchestras can equal the Boston 


‘<= a ae es ya) Lh Pre 
AD | : ; 7 a _& eee ‘ ae . t So : _ a { 
The aria from ‘‘Achilleus” which Miss Ra ms nds. Lk gor 


in that particular, nor does Mr. Thomas this 
year show so nice a balance between the string, 
wood-wind and brass choirs. The precision of 
the Boston players, too, is quite above the reach 
of even the most anxious faultfinder, and it is 
a delight to find this precision in all parts of the 
orchestra, and characterizing something more 
than the attack. The uniformity of the phras- 
ing by the various choirs is a treat to the ea 
and so is the purity, homogeneity and richness of 
their tone. The defects of composition which 
were commented on in this journal last year 
have been remedied, so successfully, in ( 
that the wood-winds now deserve to be si 

out foggespecial commendation. The band 
model organization. 3 
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“not advanced very fast in Boston, no: sofastas [? =~ 
| many think she deserved, but it is today none 

the less sure for the moderation with which it. 
| developed. We do not know of a contralto 

| singer in the country who combines a fine voice 


age ag ee 
h Symphony Concert—Miss Ger- 
-trude Edmands, Singer. 
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- ‘The programme of the ninth symphony con- 


cert was: 


Weber. Overture. “Der Freyschuetz.” 
Bruch. Aria. “Achilleus.”’ 


Schubert. Funeral March. 
(Orchestrated by Fr. Liszt.) 


Songs with Piano. 


| Grieg, The Old Song. 


Schubert, The Young Nua. 
Haydn. Symphony inG. ‘“Sarprise.”’ 


Miss Gertrude Edmands was the soloist. Ex- 


} cepting, possibly, the symphony, the same pro- ) 
| gramme will be given in Brooklyn and New | 
York during the short trip upon which the ! 


orchestra enters this week. While not exactly a 


| musical misfit, this programme illustrates Mr. 
| Gericke’s increasingly inadequate comprehen- - 
| sion of what is fitting for our present needs, both 
| in selection of material and arrangement; yet, , 


in view of the startling information that a new 


overture by Chadwick and a symphony by an | 


Englishman will be played at the next concert, 


| one hesitates to affirm the old charge of narrow- 


ness until it is seen whether this unwonted 


| catholicity is the result of impulse or determi- 
ination. Excepting some lagging wood-wind 


parts in the first movement of the symphony, 
the playing of the orchestra was altogether fine. 


| The ‘‘Freischiitz’’ overture, ever fresh and wel- 


come, was most warmly [received; the horns 


swung into the opening melody very pre- | 
‘cisely, and, barring a slip, made so good a 
| beginning that it seemed to invite thejr best 
) from each division following. The strings, in 


the welody which, when announced, caused 


bility and expression have not been equalled in 
the orchestra at any previous time. The over- 
ture was very warmly applauded; it really 
wvould have been nice to hear it over again, if 
some subalterns in the audience had not tried 
to force the applause, thus making themselves 
conspicuous and annoying. Liszt’s setting of a 
funeral march by Schubert, also played two 


is apparent ; but as it furnished an entrance for {| 


the full brass, and has a gorgeous climax 
which Mr. Gericke worked up splendidly, it 
had its uses. As the time drew near for the real 
‘surprise’ in Haydn’s Symphony bearing that 
title, the audience was surprised by the 
dimenuendc movement among the electric lights 


in the hall; a refuge was had in the gas, , 


which being availed of, the real surprise in the 
andante of the symphony came out of absolute 
stillness with great effect; Boston laughed. 


‘The last movement of the symphony was taken 
too fast for perfect playing or enjoyment. Miss 
_ Edimands’s recognition as a superior singer has 


» 


and a fine method in the same eminent degree. 
Its quality is rich and sympathetic, extending 


; well into the mezzo range, and reaching low 


without evidence of breaking registers (if there 
jis such a thing) or loss of uniformity; 


her emission of vowel sourds is in accord- 
ance with the wisest teaching, which insists on 


'| the greatest possible uniformity in placing the 


tone permissible with the individual vowel 
sound, her joining of consonants is beautifully 
ueat; her phrasing is always good and her style 
is at all times earnest and dignified. In size 
her voice may not meet the more urgent de- 
mands of the heaviest work, and judging her as 
an interpreter it may appear that she is not the 


sin ger ty make one glow because of her warmth, 


| her passion or her dramatic force. But it is too 
early to decide these points; she is today a fine 


i 
} 
' 
i 


vocalist and artist, and if ultimately she pos-~ 


sesses these attributes, which we hope she will, 


there will be no work in the higher concert or. 
' oratorio field which she cannot excel in. Her 
- choice of the air from Bruch’s ‘‘Achilleus”’ was a 


happy one,and does credit to her enterprise; we 
suppose when our vocal societies get around to 
it, we shall hear the work in Boston, 
which has had only one _ performance, 
and that in German, in this’ country, 
meanwhile Miss Edmands has given usan in- 
terresting look. Intene-color the aria suggests 
Penelope’s lament in the ‘‘Odysseus,”’ and the 
orchestra in many places is used in Bruch’s 


characteristic manner; but it suffers in belag 


‘even the most blasé listener to smile a welcome, | 
| were irresistible; such unity of motion, flexi- 


taken from its positions in the cantata, and was 
in too violent coutrast with the Freischtitz over- 
ture to be best appreciated. It has the rugged 
pathos and the intensity of Bruch’s best mo- 
ments and the andante movement is finely yvo- 
cal. Miss Edmand’s voice asserted itsdéif well, 
but it was evident that Mr. Gericke was holding 


'the orchestra back; the accompaniment was, 
: however, beautifully played. After the aria. 


Miss Edmands was heartily recalled. The songs 


_ were sung to the pianoforte accompaniment of 
- Mr, B. J. Lang, and whoever heard either, par- 


seasons ago, is a rather bombastic handling of » 
a simple theme, in which, however, moderation 


ticularly that of the Schubert song, wished that: 


. all symphony-concert singers might be equally 


| 


i 


favored, audiences too. There will be no con- 


cert or rehearsal next week, the orchestra being 
out of town. The next programme, to be per- 


formed Dec. 23-24, is especially interesting. 
There will be a new overture by G. W, Chad- 
wick, ‘‘Melpomene”’ (sister to ‘*Thalia”), Cow- 
en’s ‘‘Welsh’”’ symphony (first time under Mr. 
Gericke) and Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried Idyl.” Miss 
Rose Stewart will be the soloist, her selection 
being an aria from Graun’s oratario ‘‘The 
Death of Jesus,’ and songs with pianoforte. _ 
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Gertrude Fdmands Introduces to the 
de Boston Public 

| Andromache's Air from Bruch’s Cantata 
are es “Achilleus,” 


’ There is about Mr. Gericke in this matter 
of programme making an ingenousness 
which is almost as childlike and bland as 
the smile of Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee, 
Unkind people accuse him of an obstinate 


and arrogant determination to haye his own : 


way, and to compel the public to listen te 
some things and go without others just be- 
cause frank, well-informed and courageous 
_eriticism has deprecated the one and urged 
| the other; but I prefer to think that many 
of his mistakes come from his want of ac- 
'quaintance with twothings which he ought 
to learn—the quality and extent of musical 
knowledge in Boston and the quality and ex- 
tent of musical composition throughout the 
world. 
For it is hardly conceivabie that a con- 


ductor fully acquainted with those things | viy : 
more than asolid mortal quarter of an | 
hour that one cannot help feeling as if it |. 
_ were long enough to accompany | | 


‘and feeling his responsibility as a man 
| whose public attitude will be scrutinized 
in many other places besides this, and 
‘whose programmes will be examined as 
tests both of the status of this community 
and of his own learning and discretion, 
should unite as the entire instrumental 
work of an evening the “Der Freischutz” 
overture, Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony, 
| and a study in orchestration, such as the 
shape of Liszt’s arrangement of a Schubert 
| pianoforte march. 

| Yo give either of the first two would be all 


right, and if there were an absolute gap in. 


. some bill which must be hastily filled, there 
ment be a passable excuse for pushing In 
the third, which was not made over-wele 
‘come when Mr. Gericke first brought it for- 
ward, on Oct. 31,1835. Why, 


' | ust Think of it! 
When I was a lad in college- and that be- 
' gins to savor of antiquity, alas!—I used to 
hear Ned House, who was then critic for the 
‘Daily Courier, and who had a talent 


as ow aS a taste for music, say) 
that he had heard the “Der Frei-. 


schutz” overture so many times that 
he was sure he could write out most of the 
Dhon from memory. And as for the sym- 
phony—why, they knew it here in Boston 


w en the certianly began; for I have heard 


my gtand{father, who was something of a 
ister in music, and who edited the 
tandel and np sOCleLy great folio edi- 
ms of the “Messiale” and ‘Creation,’’ 

k of it and quote prom itas among the 


‘and loved 1 before that 
ori Ee tet kad of course 


Tho Orchestra Perform Twe |' 
be, ‘Familiar 
~ Old Familiar Works. 


ney of hi 
The 


uneral march 
more than barely acceptable. Possessing a 
well marked subject —melodious, of course, 
or it would not be Schubert—and originally 
laid out for four hands, this ‘composition 


‘maintains itself pretty well as a theme for 


orchestral treatment, and Liszt has handled 
it with care and self-restraint. But when 
he has turned it over and over again, and 
passed its simple melody to and fro among 
the most melancholy combinations of in. 
struments, cast Poo upon it from_ the 
shadowy notes of kettle drums, and held 
back its time until one could scarcely drag 
his feet so slowly as it beats, itso wears out 


The Protracted Lugubriousness 


of poor Dr. Kane’s wandering remains. 
There is now and then a moment of fulness 
and almost of splendor, when one has hopes 


of something uplifting, or at least of an 
early conclusion, but the hope is vain. The 
orchestra and the audience showed great 
patience over it, andthere was even a little 
semblance of applause—expressive of relief, 
I take it—at the close. But the simple fact 
is, that the time and pains bestowed upon it 
were thrown away. Solong as the world is 
full of genuine orchestral music which hag 
never been heard here, Mr, Géricke has iq 
reason to fritter away time of 500¢ 


or 6000 patrons in such a_ thing 


as this, which has no particular value be 
yond its service:as an illustration of on 
man’s cleverness in using another’ 
thoughts for the groundwork of his persona 
practice in scoring and in the study of in: 
strumentai-color effects. And when all is 
done one cannot help admitting that the 
prapexsiat ef Falstaff’s bread and sack is 

ere paralleled by the relation between the 
slight thematic material and the uncons- 


-jonable amount of instrumental involution, 


which apparently ends merely from the ex- 
haustion of the transcriber's ingenuity. 

To Miss Gertrude Edmands, who was t 
vocalist of the evening, is due full credi 
for introducing into the programme ita 
only element oi novelty or of fresh contem- 

composition. ‘This was the long at 


Orary 
Neate from Bruch’s new cantata “* 


leus,”’ first brought.outin the Lo . 
the 
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makes a large draught upon the éteonath | as 


Mme. Joachim sang the_ contralto part of 
the cantata, and in New York Miss Winant, 
so that in undertaking this selection Miss 
Edmands found_herself in good company. 
Her ren¢evxing of the scene 


Was Truly Fine; 


her voice, not very large or strik- 
ingiv resonant, had = dignity, tran- 
quillity, equableness and gentleness, her 
phrasing was broadly outlined and finished 


quickly and symmetrically, and she im- 


parted to the whole music a fitting sense of 


 yetlective but warm emotion. It was a pity, 


however, that she did not use an English 


text; English isin itself always at leastas ~ j 


good as German, althou th it does not always 
perfectly replace French or Italian with 
their difterent genius, and as the prcgramme 
vouchsafed no words “at all, the eifect 
of the air was much dimished for the 
majority of the audience, who could have 
had but the vaguest idea of what Miss Ed- 
mands was singing about, Later in the 
evening the singer gave Grieg’s “Old Song” 


and Schubert’s “Young Nun,” with Eng- 
‘lish words, both scngs being sung with 
‘sympathetic feeling and refined grace, and 


having the great udvantage of an exquisite 
pianoforte accompaniment 4 B. J. Lang. 
The general retrospect of the concert, 


‘then, gives this peculiar combination—a 


dramatic overture of generally sombre 
eolor: a long vocal scene of quiet and pen. 
sive, if not absolutely meiancholy cast; a 
funeral march nearly 20 minutes long; a 
sad and tragic song, followed by anothel 
mostly in the minor mood, and finally 4 
short symphony, in certain parts of which 
lay all the real liveliness 0 the evening, 
and the first movement of which was con 
sumed in dispelling the gravity. not to say 
depression, which almost all the rest of the 
programme had combined to induce, 

The programme for next Saturday is most 


promising of pleasure. There wil] be twe : 


new works—Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘Melpomene” 
overture and Cowen’s “Welsh” symphony— 
between which will be placed the “Siegfried 
Idyll” of Wagner. There will also be vocal 
music—an air from Graun’s “Death of 
Jesus” and some lighter_ones—to_ be sung 
by Miss Rose Stewart. If anybody is cap- 
tious enough to complain of this provision, 
it certainly is not ' 

a : HowaRD Marcom TICKNOR. 


~ 


WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES. 

To the Editor of the Herald: Youd paper 
gives a very pat hit at Boston’s musical pre- 
tensions, in what is stated in regard to opera 
supporting. Nobody knows the force of this 
inveighment better than one who is in the 
midst of the fray, and has grown up with 
music here. I have been a keen observer of 
matters musical for 40 years past, and often 


on the inside of happenings. During that 
period there has expanded a spirit of deca- 


-  denee. There are music lovers in Boston 
‘truly, but they ‘have been ushed 
aside by pretenders. The rouble | 
“was engendered by devotees of fashion, 
who .have turned the music room and 


- players appear before unsympathiz 
~ ences ess they too wear elegant costimes q 


- provided is decreed by a class of er 
‘have outlived the ar 
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azziing jewels. Is this stricture too 
severe? There’s more to say. The. pate 
od of enjoying anata 

and are determined that skeletons shall be 
provided for others with no harmonic meat 


onthem. You need not to be told that Italian 


. compositions are tabooed as unworth 
well as. the style of the singer. At Bonn — y for the 


ears of our citizens. Why is this? Ah, an 
answer would disclose the reason, or rather 
a prominent reason, why __ Italian 
opera is presumed to be unpopular 
here, Look at the material of 
our orchestras—of the symphony band in } 
especial—also to the compositions that are | 


\ performed. Look at our oratorio society. The 


German element rules everything. Our Han- 
del and Havdn Society, in pot having a. cam. 

: fhout making progress, — 
or caring to do so, seemingly, so long as it can 
control fashion. The whole scheme of music | 


‘ precucing in Boston is a fraud i the in- 


elligence of true music lovers. Hence, in 
order to give a series of orchestral concerts, 
some private barrel must be tapped, and now, 
f opera is wanted, we are insulted by asking 
fora guarantee to secure the undertaking | 
against loss. Hii 
Boston, Nov. 27. 
Notes to the Next Symphony Concer, | 


There are only three numbers on the next 
Symphony programme, and they are all 
orche>tral, The first will be Spohr’s fourth 
symphony, brought out for the first time at 
Cassel in 1832 and called ‘Consecration of 
Tones.’’ In ithe gives aid to the listener, de- 
fining nis musical conceptions. by verbal pic- 


tures, or conversely the thoughts to which he 


wished to give musical setting are definitely 
stated in words. This is a form of programme 
music which Liszt and Berlioz made much of 
after Spohr. Beethoven in his symphonies 
gives frequent illustration of what might be 
called programme music, but he differs from - 
his successors in leaving the interpretation to 
each individual, rather than forcing them. to 


take his. Exact criticism has found this sym- 


phony of Spohr’s like most of his larger works, 
lacking in energy and spontaneity, and at 
times wearisome and monotonous from its yery | 
unity of treatment. Ithas not been heard in | 
Boston sinc2 November 4, 1869, when it was 
performed by the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion. a 

The second number, the scherzo from Men- . 
delssohn’s musical setting wo Shakespeare's 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ is typical of the 


fairy element in its free, light*and airy grace, 


The overture which precedes the scherzo was 
written in 1826, when Mendelssohn was in_ his 
18th year, but the whole was not put in final 
shape, as we now have it, until 1843, when the 
composer returned to his youthful ideas, and 
infused into them the results of his ripened : 
genius. The most recent performance of the | 
scherzo in Boston was by the Symphony Or- — 
chestra, December 6, 1884, in connection with 
the overture eud other numbers from thé ‘*Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.”’ | 

The closing number, Beethoven’s third sym- | 
phony (Hroica), is one of the stock selections of 
every well equipped orchestra. It has had 
so many hearings in Boston of recent years— 
thanks to the Symphony Orchestra—that its 
recognition is unmistakable. The Heroic 


symphony was finished in 1803, and receives its - 


name from its apostrophe to Napoleen, In it 


Beethoven employs the highest: powers of his 
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They are the orchestral concerts of Mr. H. L. Higginson. 
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support of these. His idea in the beginuing was a laud- 
able-.one. He hoped to improve the musical taste of our 
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killed out ali hope of any concerts but his own. 
Fashionable people buy these orchestral concert 
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| more. The number of menand women in Boston who 
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have the serene consciousness that they are doing the | by the Boston Symphony orchestra, under | 
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‘yather to the disadvantage of profession last season—since its ot a. 
musicians thanof the public. Musical taste e Lower Rhine festival of 

at alow ebb, it is true, and very likely ninety | or 
cer cent of the people who go to the Saturday | : ssc Dok te GAY 
night concerts do so for reasons among which | was characterized. by so much dramatic 
a love of music has no place whatever. It by | stre such thoroughly artistic phrasing 
no means follows that Mr. Higginson ‘has | and hsb, hs che nun nbeF the me . hearty 

dealt musical taste the worst blow it has ever | recognition of pp ager the audience 
received.” Certainly if musical taste can be | ment wer b 
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‘improved it must be by hearing good music; “the evening jon, Fane 
-andif people are induced by fashion to come; ® b 
together and listen to it it can hardly in the 


l 
The Young Men,” by 
which she again 


simplicity 


end be worse for musical taste. of ques? 
It isto be considered, moreover, that the} ments 

influence upon the rising generation of these anh rch : 
concerts with the accompanying rehearsals | flat mino | a stration | nd H vase 
must be very marked. Eve | fe a 

and mothers are not to be educated there is __ 
‘much in the fact that children grow up with 
qa habit of having music accorded a place | an 
| of importance by their elders. This may) 
| geem somewhat far-fetched, but we believe it out, nth the 
| is sound reasoning, and itis a point worthy y nterrupte 
consideration. In any case it is manifestly wv ck to ppt 
unjust to attribute to Mr. Higginson and the Ber wwe 
Symphony concerts a state of public taste for 
which they are not responsible. 
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,ons and set up a new | 
a epitome of the world’s history in tones. To 

Bonaparte is due the suggestion of the rhythm 

of the “funeral March.” Negblin his ‘Life of 

Beethoven’’ holds that the last two movements 

are less grand than their predecessors, and 

ng the rye i of ses Moen powers, when he says: 

‘or disgust at tne change in Yapolcon’s career, | § Our people will pay to go to conce 

when he became despot instead of deliverer of | able, and they will pay to go to no 1 og i wt 
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They are the orchestral concerts of Mr. H. L. Higginson. 
Mr, Higginson has paid many thousand dollars to the 


support of these. His idea in the beginuing w laud- 
able-one. He hoped to improve the DS malanl nets an oar Local Happenings of the 
Coming Week. 


people. [ doubtif he has done this. He has certainly 
killed out all hope of any concerts but his own. 
Fashionable people buy these’ orchestral concert 
tickets because it is the fashion. ‘They | 
-do not care enough for music to buy any The Boy Pianist---News, Gos-_ 
more. The number of menand women in Boston who | 
have a genuine love for music is small—much emaller than Sip and Comment. 
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anywhere else. But here fashion is gathered, and they Another most enjoyable concert was given | 
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mistake has been that, while he has created a fashion, he 
has dealt musical taste the worst blow it has ever re- 


ceived. Hehas spent his thousands to increase the love } 


of music, and the love of music was never at so low an 
ebb with us. 
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This is not, however, the whole truth. It | 
is something to have any good music the fash- 


ion. Certainly the Symphony concerts have 
not diminished the appreciation of music in 
Boston. The fact that these concerts have 
practically forced out of the field a good many 
smaller schemes of concert giving is after all 
rather to the disadvantage of professional 


musicians than of the public. Musical taste is | 


at alow ebb, it is true, and very likely ninety 
cer cent of the people who go to the Saturday 
night concerts do so for reasons among which 
a love of music has no place whatever. It by 
no means follows that Mr. Higginson ‘‘has 
dealt musical taste the worst blow it has ever 


received.” Certainly if musical taste can be> 
improved it must be by hearing good MUSIC ; | 


and if people are induced by fashion to come) 
tn | which she again charmed her, hearers by the 


together and ,listen to it it can hardly in the 


end be worse for musical taste. 
It is to be considered, moreover, that the 


concerts with the accompanying rehearsals 
must be very marked. Even if the fathers 
and mothers are not to be educated there is 


‘much in the fact that children grow up with 


a habit of having music accorded a place 
of importance by their elders. This may 
geem somewhat far-fetched, but we believe it 
is sound reasoning, and itis a point worthy 
consideration. In any case it is manifestly 


' unjust to attribute to Mr. Higginson and the 
| Symphony concerts a state of public taste for 
| which they are not responsible. 


of these numbers 
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| mirably varied and the performance of ex- 


ceeding merit. Miss Gertrude Edmands, con- 
tralto, was the soloist, and the selections she 
contributed were well suited to display her 


great vocal abilities at their pest. She first , 
sang the scene from Max Bruch’s latest work, | 


“Achilleus,” in which Hector’s wife, Androm- 


ache, expresses her emotions previous to the | 


final parting narrated in the “Tliad.” The 
work from which the selection was made is 
still unfamiliar in this country, having had but 
a single performance in America—by the New 
York Leiderkranz last season—since its origi- 
nal production at the Lower Rhine festival of 
1885. With aless competent artist, the choice of 
such a selection would have been extremely 
hazardous, but its delivery by Miss Edmands 
was characterized by so much dramatic 


strength, such thoroughly artistic pears 
and finish, that the number proveda source oO 
great satisfaction and won the singer a hea 

recognition of her merits from the audience. 
The beauties of the orchestral accompanl- 
ment were admirably brought out by Mr. 


- Gericke. Miss Edmands was heard later in 


the evening in “The Old Song,” by Grieg, and 
“The Young Men,’”’ by Schubert, in both of 


simplicity and directness of her interpretation 

their enjoyment ae 
added to by the delightful piano accompant 
ments played by Mr. Lang. The list of orches- 


influence upon the rising generation of these! tral selections included the ‘‘Freizschuetz 


overture, Schubert’s “HWuneral March” in 
flat minor, orchestration by Liszt, and Haydn’s 
“Surprise” symphony. The overture was 


played with brilliant success and the rich | 


orchestral sccring of the Schubert march was 
brought out with great distinctness under Mr. 
Gericke’s direction. The “Surprise” sym- 
phony has not had a hearing in recent years, 
and never a more satisfying one than on this 
oceasion. Aside from the first movement, it 
is full of apow musical ideas, which are worke 
out with the cleverest skill of the composer, 
andthe andante minuet and allegro furnish 
uninterrupted enio ment. The audience was 
quick to appreciate the merits of the sym- 
phony and its admirable performance, 
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ip Ree MUSICAL MATTERS. 
Whe Ninth symphony Concert, 

_ Whatever may be said in adverse criticism of 
the character of the programme chosen for the 
last isymphony con:ert, the fact of its enjoya- 
-pleness cannot be questioned. Though much 


funereal 


ae " 
ver 
of E flat instead of the regular progression into ~ 
the relative major key of G flat. Strength is 
added by a doubling of the same theme from | 


| the violins, and the leading is clear to the 


dacapo repetition of the first theme of the march. 
The tinal wail is most lugubriously sounded by 
two isolated beats from the ketile-drums. 


| of it was in the same tenor,—and that a serious 
one,—the very quality of sameness gave the 
| programme unity, if at the expense of variety. 


___ The Haydn symphony in G, No. 6, called the 
“Surprise,’’ formed the exception to the conven- 
tional order of the programme, being lighter in ; 
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As to the impression Jeft upon the audience, the | 


applause given to the opening Weber overture, © 

‘Der Freischutz,’’ was so signal and prolonged | 
that the average measure of it per concert | 
would have been maintained, if the reception | 


accorded the rest of the programme had been 
'manifoldly less pronounced. Noone ever tires 


of hearing Weber's master overiure, hackneyed , 


though it be fromits constantly recurring or- 
chestral performance and through its still 
wider spread familiarity in pianoforte 
arrangements. After a quiet opening 
from the strings, mostly in unison, 
‘the horns take up the ~ first theme, 
unmistakable in its familiarity. When the 
horns have ceased their prominence, the clari- 
nets lead in with another of the familiar airs. 
The woodwind isin turn subdued by the en- 


trance of still another characteristic theme from ; 


the violins, doubled in turn by the ‘cellos. When 
tne repetition of the first part came, tno 
order of climactic etiect was so delightfully 
observed that it is not surprising that the con- 
cluding chords were cut short by the loudest 
rounds of applause yet heard at the symphony 
concerts. Mr. Gericke and his support did 
beautifully. Betier playing could not be wished 
for. 

The sequel to the overture was an aria from 
Bruch’s new cantata, ‘Achilleus.”’ Miss 
Gertrude Edmands sang it. Sno conceived most 
intelligently, and her interpretation corre- 
sponded to her conception, the semi-religious 
character which permeated the whole number. 
The resemblance of associations specifically re- 
ligious, which formed the grand tone of the 
feelings evoked by the music of this Bruch 
aria, and that of our conception of the spirit of 
Homer which Bruch so well portrays point to a 
kinship of nations and eras. The spirit of 
Homer and the Greek tragedians is essentially 
religious, though with a pagan coloring. fro- 
fessor Paine has reproduced both in his 
‘(Edipus’’ music, the performance of the first 
chorus of which closed the last Apollo concert. 

Miss Edmands appeared again before the 

closing symphony in two songs for piano. 
Grieg’s ‘“Ehe Old Song,’’ and Schubert’s “The 
Young Nun.”’ She sang both in her simple. 
unaffected way. Seeming perfectly aware of 
the limitations in the strength of her voice, she 
‘yelied upon exquisite purity and finish of tone 
to assert theircarrying power. Mr. Lang, who 
accompanied her, kept himself very subordinate 
in the first song, but the Schubert song gave 
him ample opportunity to display his virtuosity. 
he middie number of the programme, Schu- 
bert’s Funeral March in E flat minor, did not 
vary the grave tenor of its predecessors, but 
rather intensified it, as its subject indicates. It 
is chiefly interesting from the orchestral color- 
ing which Liszt gives to it. He makes the start 
low in dynamic and timbre efiects from the 
woodwind, and colors the monotone, three- 


throughout the symphony. 


_ independently. 
to its present status, 
| played entirely upon these 


general character than any of its predecessors, 
even than the Weber overture. Everybody was 
expectant for the solution of the epithet applied 
to the symphony and it came unmistakably in 
the second movement after the statement of the 
opening period in an anomalous isolated explo- 
sion of tone from the full orchestra in the midst 
of must quiet surroundings on either side. No 
renewal of the ‘‘surprise’’ came, though those 
who had never heard the symphony before, and 
it has not been given in Boston before for some 
years, were in momentary expectation of 1t 
Haydn’s quaint individuality is unmistakable 
Exquisitness of 
form and delightful simplicity of melody, albeit 
old-fashioned and barren in their orchestral col- 
oring make all of Haydn’s interesting and 
pleasurable. Mr. Gericke’s rendering was per- 
fectly apposite. 

The next symphony concert (the tenth) will 
come two weeks hence, December 24. The pro- 
gramme has five numbers, like the present one; 
—G. W. Chadwick, overture, Melpomene (first 
time); C. H. Graun, Aria, Tod Jesu; R. Wagner, 
Siegfried Idyll, songs with piano; F. Cowen, 
symphony in B flat minor, Welsh, No. 4 (first | 
time.) ‘Soloist, Miss Rose Stewart. | 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Rather a doletul programme, but splendidly per- | 
formed. Thethird list of funeral music within a 
week ; a queen and page beheaded to slow music, and 
a very sad affair from Bruch’s Achilleus. The 
Haydn Symphony which closed the programme must 
have been too light tor the occasion. for the electrie 
jets went out to equalize matters. : 

The Overture to Freischutz was a triumph. The | 
horns did gloriously well, and all the wonderful 
effects of pizzicato contrabasses, clarinet solo, trom- 
bone figures, etc., were equully well done. Miss Ed- 
mands was the soloist, and was by no means broad 
enough, in voice or style for her selections. She sang 


' her last number, however, with true musical feeling. 
The “Surprise” symphony made its customary sur- 


prise with the kettledrum stroke. It was the first time 
in history that the kettledrum was used 
Subsequently Beethoven brought it 
which culminated in a tune 
drums, “Robert le Di- 
able,”and in chords produced on the same strange in 
strments, Berlioz’s ‘‘Regniem.” The symphony was 
excellently played, and we can even forgive the | 
lachrymose tendency to run to funeral marches be- 


cause of the excellent technical work of the evening. 
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5 ai . “Achilleus” seemed very beautiful at al 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS. <...;: | frst hearing. True, there is in it no strike | / 7 
; caine Jee ngly grand phrase like the unforget 

able 
a BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. “Do thou remember his deeds, Atrytona,’”’ in Pen 
Re programme of the ninth symphony concert, || lope’s great air in “Odysseus”; but it has a sober, 
given last Saturday evening in the Music Hall, |} musical beauty of its own, and is permeated by 
was: that epic, Hellenic spirit of solemn pathos with 


Weber: Overture to “Der F iitz.”’ : 
Secu Asie trom th owe ‘reyechiitz which Bruch knows how to impue his music, It 


Schubert: Funeral March in E-flat minor, scored by || 38 et “2 —— and dignified, and, at the 
Liszt. - same time, full of sensibility and beaut Mi 

Grieg; Song, The Old Song. : : : , ol a 
Sehubert: Bong, The Yougg Nun. || Edmands sang it with a true appreciation of its 
Haydn: Symphony No. 6, in G (“Surprise”’). | musical and poetic character, and in admirable 
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~ Boston’s Boom in Music. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT—THE EUTERPE—BOYLSTON CLUB—PER- 
GOLESI’S ‘‘STABAT MATER’’—KNEISEL QUARTET. 


Boston, December ro. 


O-NIGHT the Symphony concert began with Weber's im- 
mortal ** Freischiitz’’ overture, which work in reality rejuvenated 
the overture form by infusing new blood intoit and heralded the approach of 


ss Gertrude ands was the singer, 
Upon the whole, a decidedly queer programme! 
It| began brilliantly enough, in all conscience, 
with a positively superb performance of the 


‘“Frreyschiitz” overture, a performance which, for } 


| style. Yet it must be said that her voice is not 


that giant of the music-drama, Richard Wagner. This overture is an | 
’ : 4 ; such tasks. She was heard to 

epitome of the whole opera—in fact we may safely say that as Wagner got his finish, vigor and effectiveness, fell in no wise | tye other songs, which were Losey Bae ne : 

short of the one last season; and noneof us needs | nied by Mr. Lang; but even here it must be ad a | 


ideas concerning the fusing in unity of poetry, action and music from Gluck, 
so did he get his first inkling of the ‘‘ leading motive system’’ from Weber, to} be reminded of the effect this overture made || tyat Schubert’s “Young Nun” requires a larger 


we i Oa 
whose works he adored. Gericke scored his first triumph over Boston’s then. But from this point the programme fell voice than hers, beautifully and soulfullv as she : i. Oe 


; 
Ye 
¥ 


critics and the public in this overture, and to-night the conception of it was sand the ee ee with a vengeance. of the sang it, and the fine flavor of the Grieg song evap- okt. 
certainly a deep one. Br — a § wes tin ate e haa say og we ae orates in our huge Music Hall. Miss Edmands’s 
The horn passages were magnificently given and the work created a furore enjougy for the pre av 1018 long and certainly | voice is so exquisite in quality, she has done 
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ee % . not cheerful. Then the Schubert Funeral March, such : : 
of applause. Schubert’s ‘‘ Funeral March,” for piano, op. 55, presumably which is welinigh interminable, more Schubert. uch excellent work in chamber concerts, and is 


written on the death of Alexander of Russia, 1825, has been published, to- | aro, and exhausts all the possibilities of gloom that 
gether with a ** Heroic March,” asop. 66. Liszt’s arrangement of the former areimplied in its title and the kev of R-fat, minor 
is effective, but it falls flat after the ‘* Eroica’’ of last week, It was once | 
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so evidently destined to do finer work still, as she 
grows in’ years and experience, that it seems a 


! - pity for her to attempt to enter upon a field in 
Grieg’s ‘Old Song,” and Schubert’s “Young Nun” § which Nature has not given her the physical 


before played in Symphony concerts here, October 31, 1885. Louis C. Elson’s are inspired rather by Melpomene than by Thalia, supe . . 
in. ohn , 9 : means of shining, and in Z 

comparison of the ‘* Funeral March’’ in Spohr’s ** Consecration of Tones and are not calculated to correct a tendency to- we pats pre hr pe cencoeto sare: best stu 
last week with the *‘ Marcia Funebre”’ from ‘' Eroica”’ is so good that I ward hypochondria. By the time all the sad and The next programme is: Chadwick cinkabieal 
. > | , 
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will give you the pith of it as faras I remember it. He says: ** The first isa 
fashionable widow weeping into her lace handkerchief, whereas the latter is 
a noble tribute to a glorious hero.’’ I might further add that Schubert’s seems 
to me to be the courtier-like sorrow of etiquette, measured to order and slightly 
insincere. Miss Gertrude Edmands sang in a dignified and statuesque man- 
ner a scena from Bruchs’ *“ Achilleus.”’ The composition impresses one as | 


being without a sound musical form, and in this detached form did not prove | 


especially interesting. Miss Edmands likewise sang ‘‘ The Old Song,’” by 
Grieg, with considerable pathos, and Schubert’s ‘* The Young Nun,’’ with 
more dramatic coloring than her manner would have led one to expect of her. 
Haydn’s ** Surprise’? symphony closed an unsatisfactory evening. Lots of 
people jumped. They alwaysdo. It is, moreover, courtesy to be surprised. 
‘*‘ Not to be so would be wrong.’’ Mr. Wilson tells us, however, in notes that 
‘* Haydn did not intend the loud chord to waken the sleepers.’’ He is re- 
ported to have said: ‘* My object was simply to surprise the public with some- 
thing new and startling, so that my pupil, Pleyel, then giving concerts in 
London [where, as is well known, the work was written for and produced by 
Salomon, the impresario, March 23, 1792], might not gain the start of me.” 
Well, if Haydn did do it with that object in view he needn’t have told it. 

No concert next Saturday, but one both Xmas Eve and on ** Watch Night.”’ 


No letter from me next week unless something special occurs. Xmas Day the | 


Hiindel and Haydn will give us ‘* The Messiah,’’ and it will be a worthy way 
to spend that holy and blessed afternoon to take a well-thumbed-o’er score in 
hand and listen to that old friend. 

Before noticing other matters I would like to mention that Mr. Charles FE. 
Tinney, one of our most respected vocal teachers, gave an admirable recital 
with a number of his pupils last night. It was eminently successful. Carl 
Faelten has finished his series of recitals and has certainly gained new laurels. 
Your correspondent begs to thank many concert and recital givers for courtesies 


received. He will endeavor to do justice to all but manifold duties prevent } 


him attending all musical attractions, and your valuable space could not con- 
tain the weekly notices I might send from this musical Mecca. 


solemn things had filed past the ear, the audience ‘‘Melpomone;’’ Graun, aria from “Der®fod Jesu ;”’ 
? 


was in a very Ash-Wednesday mood indeed; 
memento mort seemed stamped legibly on every 
forehead, and the gilded youth in the premium 
seats involuntarily felt of their raiment to 
assure themselves that their dress suits 
had not changed to sackcloth. But one 


last hope still remained — for the un-} 


initiated, at least: the sunny name of Haydn 
still stood on the bill, an excellent name to con- 


-jure with, whenever the evil spirit of Trappist 
melancholy is to be exorcised. But, we must say, | 


of all the hundred and twenty-five symphonies 
written by Haydn, why must it be just this 
wretched, trivial, miminy-piminy little ‘‘Surprise’”’ 
symphony —the “Sinfonie mit dem Pauken- 
schlag,’ a8 it is familiarly called in Germany? 
We remember this little nursery sympho- 


ny as part of the regular stock in trade | 


at beer - and - tobacco concerts in Dresden 
and Berlin, some thirty years ago; but, of 
all the surprises it ever made, that of finding it in 
the programme of a serious symphony concert was 
the greatest. Why did not Mr. Gericke keep it 
for some ‘‘Young People’s Concert,”’ with its little 
Andante that sounds solike ‘Ah, vous dirai-je, 
maman?” and its solitary bang on the kettle- 
drums? Last Saturday evening its triviality, far 
from bringing light-hearted cheerfulness, only 
served to change melancholly into desperation. 
No, seriously, this little sympiony, like Beetho- 
yen’s little “Ruins of Athens’’ overture, is 
notathing to play at dignified symphony con- 
certs. Whether it was well or ill played, on this 
occasion, is of no moment. 

The Schubert march contains much that is beaa- 
tiful, and Liszt’s orchestration of it is simply 
masterly; still, it does not seem to us that there 


is quite enough stuff in it to excuse its excessive 


length. The thing reaches all the way from here 


if 
| 
to Mount Auburn! The air from Max Bruch’s | 


Wagner, Siegfried-Idyll; songs with pianoforte; 
Cowen, symphony No. 4, in B-flat (Welsh). Miss 
Rose Stewart will. be the singer. The concert 
comés on Saturday, Dec. 24, 
The Ninth Symphony Concert, ats: | 
Whatever may be said in adverse criticism of 
the character of the programme chosen for the 


last symphony concert, the fact of its enjoya- 


bleness cannot be questioned. Tnough much 


of it was in the same tenor,—and that a serious 
one,--the very quality of sameneis gave the 
programme unity, if at the expense of varieiy. 
As to the impression left uvon the audience, the 
applause given to the opening Weber overiure, 
‘*Der Freischutz,’’ was so signal and prolonged 
that the average measure of it per concert 
would ave been maintained, if the reception 
accorded tie rest of the programme had been 
manifoldly less pronounced. Noone ever tires 


' of hearing. Weber’s master overture, hackneyed | 
' though it be froniits constantly recurring or- | 
| chestral performance and through its. still. 


wider spread familiarity in pianoforie 


‘arrangements. After a quiet gpening 


from. __—itth? Strings, mostly in wnison, 


the horns take up the _ (first theme, 


unmistakable in its familiarity. When the 
horns have ceased their prominence, the clari- 
nets lead in with another of the familiar airs. 
The woodwind is in turn subdued by the én- 
trance of still another characteristic theme from 
the violins, doubled in turn by the ‘cellos. When 
the repetition of the first part came, tie 
order of climactic efiect was so delightfully 
observed that it is not surprising that the ‘con- 
cluding chords were cut short by the londest 
rounds of “pea yet heard at the symphony 
concerts, . Gericke and his support did . , 
beautifully. Better playing could not be wished — | 


or. | 
The sequel to the overture was an aria from 
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Boston Symphony Concert. ro : Poet 
site: te.’ The ninth in this season’s serles of concerts by the | NINTH CONCERT. 
of tb | Boston Symphony Orchestra was given in Music Hall} 
the last night before,a good-sized audience. The programme | ; | Ast 
Was one of Mr. Gericke’, ecoentricities, opening with - The ninth coneert last evening was epjoy- | 5 ~~ 
eber’s er Freyschiitz” overture, and ending W tb “4 Saya i 
Haydn’s “Surprize” Symphony and separated an “~ le, and was marked by an air of solemnity — i vash ay 
aria for contralto from Max Bruch’s ‘“AchilJes,” Liszt’s om the make-up of the programme, which — ; | 
essentially —  transeription for orchestra of Schubert’s Funeral March |} was as follows. 
Pro- } in E-flat minor, and a group of songs with piano accom- | 
-/ paniment. The programme immediately preceding was || C. M. v. Weber......- ..--Overture. (Freysehuetz.) — 
an over-rich plum cake with the “Erolca” symphony} Max Bruch.............. +--..---Arla. (Achtlleus.) 
for a foundation, Spohr’s ‘Consecration of Tone” for Fr. Schubert.......Funeral March in E fiat minor, 
oP the frosting, and the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘*Mid- (Orchestrated by Fr. Liszt.) 
| } Edmands a ; summer Night’s Dream” music for the lace-edged paper. Songs with Piano 
closing symphony: | > | The programme of last night was less bilious, and was || KR, Grieg a) The Old Son 
Pi Fri o©’s “The Old Song,’’ and Schubert’s » | probably given as ajcorrective, with the Weber overture |} fr, Sehubeit............-- ..b) The Young un 


Young Nun.” : \ | asa draught of strong, nourishing peef tea, the Bruch} y 
Pie cee Sie sang both in her simple. ' | aria as a dry biscuit, the Funeral march as an admo.- J. Haydn...........-.+-.-.-Symphony in G, No. 6. 


he lioita way. Seeming perfectly aware of . * | nition against the danger of feeding to saiety, the songs | Soloist—Miss Gertrude Edmands. 


| inenenmnienentionl 


tions in the strength of her voice, she | ‘ 
+ Shee palais . ; | ! | with piano as little anti-dyspeptic pills, and the Haydn Fhe overture from “D ad 
110 UP exquisite purity and finish of tone | ’ | Symphony as a bow! of pleasant, well-flavored gruel er Freyschuetz 
© assert their carrying power. Mr. Lang, who » | by way of a nightcap. Verily and verily, Mr. Gericke’s 
accompanied her, nope peer very subordinate | | | forte is not iB, the direction OF Programme MANE, soft, intangible opening, merging into the 
in the first son; ut the Schubert song gave | ) | This one opened spiritedly enoug ut after the over- 
him ample opportunity to display his virtaosity. | - | ture there was a long stretch of unrelieved gruesome: | pron ts Pig tne 2 ey - and superseded by the 
~The middie number of the programme, Schu- | © |ness. Bruch’s dreary aria, a drearier and almost | Strings In a gradua: Increase of volume dying 
' pert’s Funeral March in E fiat minor, did not f 2 Satay ere —_— a oe Grieg’s melseapey away to diminuendo, prepares the mind for 
ee ce : ; ae © | “There was a King,” and Schubert’s more meiancnoly 3 
vary the grave tenor of its predecessors, bat > | «Phe Young Nun.” We repeat, Mr. Gericke is weak in what isto come, The incantation. is petu 
‘ her intensified it, as its subject indicates. It : ' | programme-making. However, when he has made | lant, accompanied by a crescendo, and the 


W i 
a 
") 


ever pleases a sympathetic audience. The 


48 chiefly interesting from the orchestral color- |bne. he almost invariably has it well performed. } clarinet takes up a art with a quasi arpeg- 
‘ing which Liszt gives to it. He makes the start |The “Der Freyschutz” overture was splendidy| cig for strin “Ys Th ffect th . un t i | 
‘jow in dynamic and timbre eflecis from the - interpreted and played, and the symphony | was 210 gs. 6 eHec roughout 18 
alee d colors the monotone, three- ’|vouchsafed « delightful reading and perform- | mainly of the tenderly romantic order. Ina 


> Wood Ww: : : ; here was little ht in the selections, and 
ste motive by transference first to the horns, | ) | ance. There was littie of lg half dream we are borne through airs for the 

Pera : > | when the sunshine of Haydn’s symphony was about to 
acpi ele ela a eatin’ the } | When tho sintne electric lights went out, doubtless for | Teedy oboe and deep-throated bassoons to the | 
%,-hguoe on an ppg ogre a" sa es e ' | the purpose of consistently sustaining the gloom that} final outburst in C major, triumphant and 
~funereal effect. in the second trio a ghter | ' - had characterized the programme up to that moment; | sievating. The orchestra were in evident 
feeling is voiced by the ‘cello in the major koy - put the brightness of the naive and sprightly work pre- Poe 
Be , flat instead of the regular progression into _ vailed. The soloist was Miss Gertrude Edmands, whose sympathy with the subject and rendered it i 
pene estarive major sng 6 i G flat. oeeere is Ls Ag gurl pa end nba see poe a with remarkable feeling. If thereis criti- 
le yer Seed die leadion 1s b conn dg nd ' tame, and without breadth and sustained power. cism to be made, the strings were better 

dacapo repetition of the first theme of the march. rm She sang earncesly ane a ant rg Bt yn than the horns; and, as the Overture is pe- 
- Bae “mi : . bi rithout color, as er voice were tired. <A. : 
Be oad nal wail is most lugubriously sounded | by i Bruch aria she was recalled, and the same com- culiarly adapted to work for the latter, the 
two isolated beats from the ketde-drums. © pliment rewarded her after her songs. There will| criticism is fundamental. 
} The Haydn symphony in G, No. 6, called the be no concert next Saturday might, poe nae pertory: Miss Edmands was in excellent voice, and 
head ce ” ay o 9 S . : 

pyres Prine formed the exception to the conven © ance being on the 24th instant, when Ww e per sang with deep feeling. ‘The aria from 


a 
|} tional of the programme, being lighter in Overture, “Melpomene,” G. W. Chadwick (first time) ; 
hag er citer ich dey of its oy 0 Rg % «Siegfried Idvi.” Wagner; and Symphony, “Welsh,” | “Achilleus” is a fragment whose chief fault; 


Re ig | iy ne. Miss Rose Stewart : 
than the Weber overture. Everybody was (first time). The soloist wil! ne RO 8e oe ano.’ | lies in the palpable attempt of the composer | 
gel yh d it Lamistak P who will sing an aria by Graun, and songs Wit Pin” | ¢9 draw it out to an over-extent, This en 
‘to the symphony and it came dnmisinsa Twn, tails a labored effect during the last passages 
‘the second movement after the statement ofthe : NintH Boston SYMPHONY CoNCcERT.—Weber’s : The fi ti d 
Tin meric‘ : solated explo-- : xe . . Her S | that is unpleasant. e first part is assured~- 
e period in an anomalous iso exp | Overture to Der Freischutz; the Funeral March, ly the best, beginning with a long, low wail 


‘sion of tone from the full orchestra in the capes d in K flat minor, by Schubert, arranged by Liszt 

10° Pmust quiet surroundings on either 1 No 2 and Haydn’s Surprise ” symphony in G, com- | for the orchestra. 

‘renewal of the ‘surprise’’ came, though those a prised the orchestral selections performed atthe} The voice comes in, full of resignation and 
9 had never heard the symphony berore, = 4 Ninth Symphony Concert in Music Hall on Sat-| yet sorrowful, melting away almost imper- 


‘4c lias not been given in Boston before for some urday evening. Miss Gertrude Edmands was 
has not , g. Miss Gertrude to the accompaniment. Here j- 
rs, in momentary expectation of 1t the met for the remainder of the programme, ceptibly into excelled. rw could feel the | 


“Haydn's quaint individuality is unmistakable ; of the progiimel’; | Miss Sdisniate 

<a tad 4 High ae netitny of muehody, a st ee ee end jo i Grieg entitled ‘The | omnipresent Greek, Achilles, the bane of 
‘old-f hion eeitané barre aon te ‘1 pone wml Ten: : Old Song,” and one by Schubert —‘‘ The Young | Troy, the music being tinged with an air of 
0 dug’ m al ee Ha si'e’ interesting ond q Nun.” The remarkable purity of Miss Be- mystery throughout. The singer’s vole. was 
-pleasur a. Mr Gericke’s rendeving was pér- | mands’ voice, its sympathetic quality and *r) very even and flexible, not violent and 
fectly appo ¥ & rfect method, were more than ever realized. b ‘tictead cute. am 
Wt pe he rendered the Bruch aria in a charmingly re- querulous, and could be criticis y 


~ The next symphony concert (the tenth) will , , but notably at | exhibiting rather too much tremulo and a 
\ eee | ‘ ‘ fined and intelligent manner, DU was y e B 
Be hes f perme the Nekapat has: her best in her treatment of the te Hf by Grieg | certain abruptness in one or two transitions. | 
3. W.. re aeipoinens (first | : and Schubert, the Leggetred gormot ment ope Ayle It now became evident that the concert 
me) ; ©. H, od Jesu; HR. Wasner, | Lang lending thener effort. Mr. Gericke did| Wasot.the Som ore type, a funeral march, 
: iano; F. Cuwen, — aot dispiay the best judgment in his choice} Schubert’s in E flat minor, coming next. 
elsh, No, 4 (first of a programme, owing to his characteristic un-: The horns were far better than in the Over-|_ 
a ‘familiarity with the penlttert yon selections ' ture, and the strings caught the inspiration | 
that he made; but, as usual, the playing © bbe Liszt’s divine orchestration. 
orchestra was all that could have been asked. of the A . ” 
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weaving in. 

were lost in the sublime intermingling of or- 
_chestral voices at the climax, and then,—the 
dying away, rich and profoundly sympa- 
- thetic. 

The muffled kettledrum toldus theend. To 
speak frankly, carping criticism has little 
place here, for the orchestra were thorough- 
ly in anima. 

‘he songs, with piano accompaniment, 
were short, as acondensed theme character- 
ived both. The accompanist, with good 

‘taste, maintained a subdued touch. Miss 
Edmands sang “The Young Nun” rather | 
better than the selection from Grieg. She is 
“especially suited to soft, tender ideas, though 
+ no fault can be found as regards the render- 
ing of the storm passage in Schubert’s ““Nun.”’ 
The words ‘“‘Dark is the Night’’ andthe two 
| **hallelujahs” were exquisite. We are sure 
| that she might have varied the programme, 
and with pleasing effect, if she had chosen at 
least one song not of the maestoso order. | 
However, the last number served to alter | 
the impression unmistakably enforced by the 
programme thus far. Haydn speaks from 
the heart, and conducted the hearers from 
an intangible prelude direct into a vivace 
‘assai of six-eight time, where plenty was 
found to mitigate all funereal thoughts. 
The strings were well-nigh perfect. Then 
-was ushered in a soft, dreamy, somewhat 
grotesque effect totally unlike what had pre- 
ceeded. Bang! we were all alive. Haydn 
enjoyed amusement, and the prevailing 
spirit of the Symphony is light and catching. | 
| The minuet was of the old type, with the | 
flute in relief. The allegro gave the last , 
touch of rushing, seemingly unmethodic : 
music, and sent everyone home laughing. 
The concert had been a threnody; it closed 
‘in comec y. 
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X. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24TH, AT 8, P. M. 


ae 
va, 


“a oe 


PROGRAMME. 


G. W. CHADWICK. DRAMATIC OVERTURE, (Melpomene. ) 
(First time.) 


C. H. GRAUN. ARIA. (Tod Jesu. ) 


R. WAGNER. SIEGFRIED IDYLL. 


Cc. M. v. WEBER. CAVATINA. (Der Freischuetz. ) 


<a 
1 


E TO REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE CONC! 
FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL AFTER THE THIRD MOVEMENT OF THE SYMPHONY. 


_—— - 
me ne Ce a — 


F. COWEN. SYMPHONY in B flat minor. (Welsh), No. 4. 
Allegro vivace non troppo.— 
Lento tranquillo.—Scherzo.— 
Allegro moderato.— 


sp 


HOSE UNABL 


SOLOIST: 


MISS ROSE STEWART. 
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a A hy 


fa Ree AR RE ee dee ae ae mye ton that Wa pa mst be some hing | 
OL \, Sa Ye eae een ee est? 8 nyson’s { “in which it 
The New “Melpomene” Over- | seemed always afternoon,” only that ane 
i A ae inc tone cakes “pa spe aay SeDty short, aud n, ote 3 ads 
. o> .f upom the average mi perature and 
me ture Takes Honors, ~ | ecloudlessness of Wales from which the 
, Lotos-eaters were exempt. ) “3 
| | - ; |. The chief characteristic of Cowen’s music 
%, 66 99. ) ap er alge whe Gael ind ridanlters his. 
| ‘ ividuality o 

| Cowen 8 Welsh Symphony Added to scores ot songs prevet and ware ne oe a | 
| . Ps 4 Various harmony, he keeps well aloo mm 
Mr. Gericke’s List. those unnecessary and mannered discords | 
| which the tuneful Sullivan affects. In his 
see een sac | orchestration he shows great fondness for 
| oe the wooden wind, and he uses it with dis- 
Rose Stewart is the Vocalist and Sings ‘ cretion as well as preterence, giving to his | 
Twice With Orches ‘ bonees an alent sifu gh oh plain ee @ 

: aving enough control over himself an 
bens Fi rohestra his fancies to hold his hand before he 
. has infused a cloying sweetness. The rest 
; of the orchestra, although less often privi- 
I say again, as I said some few weeks ago, £ leged, is treated with consideration, and at 


WAGNER’S DEDICATION OF THE SIEGFRIED IDYLL | | that I wish it were not*thought unbecoming 20, moment is it torced toan extreme, a8 » 


era | in composers of symphonic music to inti- eg ia ay Perey pallies See oe | 
TO HIS WIFE. | | mate what they mean by it. A painter ora sults acontinuous tenderness which appears 


| sculptor tries as hard as he can to make his less than manly,is hardly to be denied, 

Thy sacrifices have shed blessings o’er me, | patrons see eye to eve with him 1n observ- eee yy Se cn Gaea ate a Tallon 
And to my work have given noble aim | ing the subjects of his choice, and the only | effect because their gradations and varia- 

Sint eu ee | | _ trouble with your poet is that he is apt to | tions, positive though they are, fall within 

And in the hour of conflict have upbore me, | | bewilder you with the amplitude of his _ a comparatively narrow range. — | 
Until my labor reached a sturdy frame. | | explanations and the variety of his illustra- | PR aggre ns Pa an toi S7mpneny: 
| | _ tions. But your musician elaborates in a each other’s places without any great dis- 

Oft in the land of legends we were dreaming multitude of figures some fundamental advantage to the whole work. ‘Lhere are 
: 2. i. : o) | ideas which presumably had a definite differences of rhythm and time, of course, 

Those legends which contain the ‘T’euton’s fame, | | . | value and a distinct prompting for him,and_ but all partake of the same general spirit, 

. ; | . and are closely akin in tlavor, The tone in 

Until a son upon our lives was beaming. | launches the whole under an enigmatical | ’ 


; ; 'each is smooth and the temper serene, 
Siegfried must be our youthful hero’s name. title upon the world which he would have jn spite of such little flurries of more 


admire, understand and maintain him. -yigorous sound or more active figure, as I 
| | Here, for instance, is Mr. Cowen’s | neve nee at ae migen 5 aa. a 

| "hag | , — ae a CaS | | | ey r : | have scarcely greater power . 
For him and thee in tones I now am praising. ; _ | “Welsh” symphony, which was given last | 08°8, than tie sh>dows of clouds passing 
What thanks for deeds of love could better evening for the first time at a Boston | abovea sunny landscape, or the scurrying 
Within owr souls the grateful song upraising, 


symphony concert, although Mr. Thomas} squall of an autumn day. There are differ- | 
Which in this music I have now set free? 
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| introduced it here with his orchestra nearly | ences of eeu to te noted also, in one 


+ .. | movement the horn having a special value 
three years ago, Why “Welsh”? Wherein | j7 another the wood being constantly prom- 


| “Welsh”? People in general do not know | jnent, while in the third perhaps there is a 
overmuch, I fancy, about Wales and the | more frequent impression of the whole’ 


brass choir. But no one of the four stirs 
| | bie gant ie raid segs oT aM = mg any strong sensation, or seems to be any | 
| | i OF FORE BRO PRESIDE SHON. better than a neat, pretty and rather poetic. 


| there is a prince of that name; that the wo- | writing out of simple ideas—purity, indeed, * 
men of that ilk wear short skirts and steeple- | and sincerity, but not strength or qreaenees 
‘crowned hats; that the polysyllabic lan-| Something more may besaid of Mr. Chad- 
| guage is pretty nearly all consonants, and wick’s new i eg 
| that the majority of the people are bards, Overture, Melnomenes Bai. 
who declaim odes and keep up eistedfods | which had its first hearing last evening, the 
|/to such a degree that other folks—not | comppser wisely leaving the direction ‘of it 
|| Welsh—are inclined to consider them as | to Mr. Gericke. Whoever knows Mr.’'Chad- 
mad as loons. wick at all well knows him for a fellow of 
Why then did Mr. Cowen write a Welsh | independence and originality, with a touch 


of point-blank positiveness and possibly a 


| 
| 
And, in the cadence, I have held united | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | symphony, and what did he mean by it? | 0. I of assertiveness about him. To talk 
| 
| 


Siegfried, our dearly cherished son, and thee; 
And all the harmonies I now am bringing 
But speak the thought which in my heart is ringing. 


Translated by Louis C. Elson. | | 
b | 


| | Isthe land, the people, the atmosphere, or} with him is stimulating, because of the 
‘the music typified in it or is the title merely | quickness of his sight and the, frank- 
| | ‘tacked on as a trade-mark? It certainly} ness of his opinions. But with — ys 
| _appears to me that if anybody were to}; ti there is og ee ps a dh ih | 
) search init for any A A 
| | Distinctively Welsh Music, and doings are asked about, Hence com- 
| | he would have his labor for hispains. But} paratively little is known of his work be- 


here of his reguiar professional 
'' then perhaps we don’t know what Welsh yond the sp Tidatrationn of his talents 
| _ music is like, not having the bards and the ee bg tee ven in ‘a few pablinnaa 
| _ eistedfods for our gh a . gongs, and ip tn . + ie = mech oe 
| | i ] ity in the construc- | some compos) » 18 
| 4 tiow ‘at. the melodies is that oc ~ mat MS overture and his symphony, fo 
, ~ they drop suddenly down from the | man , : ; : ay 
ie to the key-note, by way of] “overture will. I think, give a bet 
aaa ance. repeating the last note two or || idea of the poetic—may I not say also’ 


' | | 
' ; 
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while its every ph 

d prepares the. blow. 
ins instinct with that 
the ancients attributed to the Fates. 
e and unusuabk iin- 
cal form-—for 


In putting th 


even the agi 
-ance’ struggles 


is impressiv 
idea into musical | ; 
tated episode in which resist- 
. vainly against 
unds the emotion of a brave f 
er than of coura 
wick has shown 
orchestra .as a comp:ex 
d as a vehicle for, 
oble melancholy. His choite of the 

swhich are most frequently to |, 
nglishi horn, the 


a GO IED AEROS FRADE 


neg nn 
dae 


geous contidence— 
himself master of the 
technical instru- 
poetic thought 


instrument C 
the rare 

the horn—is as wise as 
he broad freedom which he allows at 
s and trombones pro- 


times to his trumpet 
an majestic. 


ffects scarcely Jess th 
lid introduction, 

e O&the English horn heard 
t alone, subtly empha- 
lrums, which 
through the 
felt by the 

mpathy is shown 
momes which 
by the upper 
dependent on the cello. 
a softer and clearer mom 


peculiar voic 
at once and almos 
sized by that faint beat of th 

4s to be heard at intervals 4 

The mood speedily 1s 
rest of the orchestra and sy 
in the full Jamentful’ har 
gather together, 


There is scon 
as.if an eternal peace were 
pefore the supreme 
the suvgestion of struggle 
ngas if hope were fi 
nents, and the one 
bolt that finds its 
ant of silence, 
melancholy strain arises and’ 
from a minor toa 
the overture ends. 

ne other instrumental work 
ime, Wagner's 

‘gjiegfried Idyll,’ 


‘wrought out like a deep delicious dream 
}from some of the! “‘Nibelungen” themes. 
e bold, the impetuous, 
d the defier of Woban 


whom this fan- 
rious love-child, 


hour, and then 


unloosed ele: 
dous peul of the b 
i ‘Phen there is an ist 
iter which a | 
‘as this gradually passes 
maior mode, 
There was 0 


| It is mot Siegfried, th 
the dragon-slayer an 
he scorner!of flame, 


oP ps 
the youth 
er. of the forest, t 

of birds, wondering 
future and deveiopin 
ardent traits wh 
as warrior. 
agners most fasci 


“prook and 

about an un- 
> those tender 
make lover 
The whole idyil falls 
hatingly sensuous 
d held together with 
but ever smooth, warm and 

tending to steep the listen- 
olent ease, yet not lulling” 


| er’s senses in in 
“mind to sleep nor letting his thoughts 
orchestral work was beautifully 
,and the audience showe 


sg 
J 


ination in their applause, which was 


ioderate enough after most of 


o determined 
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‘tion |; Adams, There is nothing remarkable about, 


ner voice, either in extent, power or quality 
has son e bright, fresh notes, but it has F. 
unusual interest or pecul ar value, althougk 
it carries well for its size, and eratities by 
its equality. So far as vocalization goes, 
there is much to praise in Miss Stewart’s 
style; for she gives her voice 
easily, if not always with entire 
purity, executes distinctly and with consid- 
erable fluency and agility. Butthere praise 
must stop; her enunciation is so defective 
that scarcely a word of her text can be dis« 
tinguished, and although her phrasing is 
judicious her delivery is colorless aud col 
almost to monotony. Her first selection 
was an air from Graun’s “Death of Jesus.” 
written in the most florid Italian man- 
ner of that last-century writer, who was 
a tenor vocalist and a lover of opera before 
he became a composer, and her reading 
of this was_clear_ and fluent—enlivening 
too, as a good vocalization of, thé long and 
lively roulades of which it is chietly com- 
posed must necessarily be. Her second air 
was less advantageous for_her. This was 
Agatha’s tender song from “Der Freischutz,” 
beginning ‘“‘Leise, leise, fromme Weise,” 
which demands a no less sympathetic ren- 
dering than the familiar prayer in that 
same opera. Miss Stewart gave the notes 
clearly and carefully enough—what words 
she used my utmost attention failed to dis- 
cover, although I guessed from an odd 
yowel sound or two that they were Italian 
—but there was no light and shade of 
feeling, while an almost unmodified uni- 
formity of volnme prevailed aetehiin the 
whole air. Coming as she did immediately 
after the richness and the perfect gradua- 
tion of the “Siegfried,” Miss Stewart's ren- 
dering seemed to many even less meritori- 
ous than it was,and gained her only a 
formal recall. Apparently, light, graceful 
and somewhat ornate, music is her proper 
sphere, and not the impressive. the senti- 
mental or the dramatic. Whatever broad- 
ening of her powers is yet to come, and one 
naturally hopes the best for rer, it seems to 
me that at present her powers and her 
school are not ripe for such singing as ought 
tobe provided tor concerts of the dignity 
and importance attaching to the Symphony 
series. 

The audience, as might be expected on 
Christmas eve, was unusually small, but it 
could boast of the presence of the little 
Hofmann, who seemed to be having a Capi- 
tal time,and bowed from the balcony like a 

| little lion, when the people found bim out 
Next Saturday night will be played Bet- 
-lioz’ “Fantastic’’ Symphony, Reinecke’s 
Schubert’s “Pictures from 
and Smetana’s ‘“Bartere 
1 | Bride” overture, the last being a novelty. 
: ' Howarp Matcom TICKNOR. 
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Conductor Gericke’s Course 
Sharply Reviewed. 


Suggestions Concerning 


Programmes. 


The Possibilities of This Great 
Organization. 


To the Editor of the Herald: That WilksIm 
Gericke is a wonderfully fine drillmaster can- 
not be denied, for the efforts of his orchestra 
stand forth in corroboration of the fact. One 
can hardly imagine anything in the line of 
orchestral performance more perfect in every 


| detail than the results attained by the players 
under his direction. As regards his compre- 


hension of the various compositions rendered. 


| praise only must be accorded him. in every 


iustanece a positive conception has been re- 


vealed through interpretations so clear and | 


effective in the readings that the most 


‘ritical listener must bow acknowledg- ° 


ment to their superiority. If occasion- 
ally some objection has been raised 
regarding a tempo, it matters naugnt, 
for the most eminent musicians often differ 
in this respect. If the selection be a simple 
“Pastorale” of Bach, the dramatie and still 
unrivalled overtures of Von Weber, or the 
more modern efforts of Wagner, as revealed 
in his overture to ‘“Tannhauser,” the great 
scene from his more receni “Meistersingers,” 
or the “Vorspeil and Liebestod” from “Tristan 


and Isolde,” er that gem of Italian brilliancy, | 


Rossini’s “William Tell” overture, it must be 


admitted that Mr. Gericke stands In the | 
light of a masteriy interpreter. And so ony! 
through the repertoire of the orchestra, be It | 


the simplicity of Haydn, the elegance of Mo- 
zart. the depth and grandeur of Beethoven, 
the delicacy and spontaneity of Mendelssohn, 
the masterly genius of Schumann, the beauti- 
fully inelodic but prolix Schubert. or alge- 
braic Brabms and dissonant,chromatie Dvorak 
—jnall are displayed a breadth of comprehen- 
sion and a perfection of detail that place him in 
the highest position as a competent and con- 
scientious interpreter. Whatever njay be said 
of Mr. Gericke in other directions, it must ‘be 
admitted that whenever he does take a com- 
yosition in hana, it meets with an incompara- 
ly fine. rendering. 

* But the ability of the conductor must be re- 
garded ina dual light. He must not only be 
master of his forces, but he must primaril y be 
intelligent and comprehensive, unprejud 


of the material for his prof ‘ammes. e must 
serve in the doubie capacity of educator and 
entertainer. In this respect Mr. Gericke has 
failed successfully to fill the position of con- 
ductor of the. Boston Symphony  con- 


certs. From first to last his programmes | 


have exhibited a total lack of taste 
in the selection and arrangement of of mate- 


rial, an ignorance of the “eternal fitness” | 
of things musical, each individual programme | 


devoid of contrast, and the programmes as a 
whole presenting a monotone of material that 


ced : 
and catholic in the selection and arrangement | 


Nh Or. 1 


@ 7 | “ ener’ : Ps es J he | f 
| bein ig more diacreditable be 


that such works occup 
quent position upon the pr 
most successful and honore 


neous conductors at home and’abro 
' possible that Mr. Gericke imagined when he 


was engaged to come to America that he was 
coming to a musical wilderness, a wilderness 
ne ya with aborigines who had but reeen 

aid aside their paint, feathers’ an 
wild wg skins to adopt the rb 
and sect «6h the ~=manner and habits 
of the modern European, hence the 
mocoery for his beginning by ‘educating 
that up to an appreciation of the works of the 
earlier masters? Ifhe did imagine such a 


_ state of affairs, there is some ‘excuse for his 


offering such programmes as he has con- 
stantly put before his audiences. If he had 
been made aware of the true state of musical » 
affairsin Boston he would, or should, have 
goon realized that the material which formed | 
the greater part of his repertoire, and with — 
which he doses his audiences week after 
week, with an exception now and then, was 
the stock in trade of the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation 20 years ago, with this much in 
favor of the association, that 


its Programmes 
were prepared with infinitely more taste than 
he has exhibited in the arrangement of his 
programmes. Judging fromthe course Mr, 
Gericke has pursued it must be unknown . 
to him that while he was symphonically | 
slumbering in Vienna, Theodore Thomas, the 


missionary of orchestral music in America, 
was favoring Bostonians with the most artist- 
ically arranged programmes of music both 
classic and modern (not even ignoring Gung’l 
and Strauss). and thus advancing their tas 

and enhancing their knowledge of orchestral 
compositions to a point beyond the most eriti- 


cal standard known among the Viennese. | 


Following after Thomas came.the progressive 


@rogrammes of the Philharmonic orchestra, 


under the direction of Mr. Listemann, follow- 


rt ing which came the catholic taste of Mr. Hen- 
seh 


el, whose efforts as a driiimaster and - in- 
terpreter cannot fora moment be compared 
with those of Mr. Gericke, but whose taste in 
the selection of programmes and desire for 
new material might be emulated by the latter 
much to his own credit and to the pleasure 
of his listeners. Asa sample of Mr. Gericke’s 
deficiency, let us observe the programmes of 
the concerts of Dec. 3 and 10, They em- 
braced between them three symphonies of the 
old masters, to wit: Spohr, Beethoven and 
Haydn. Within the limits of these two con- 
secutive concerts there were. three funeral 
episodes. Is it that Mr. Gericke has suffered 


gome affliction of late, or does he anticipate 
some disaster in the near future, that he is 


thrown into such a melanchol mood? At 
the last of the above concerts, alter a match- 
jess performance of Weber's “Vreischutz” 
overture, the loom descended upon 
the occasion with the performance of 
the lugubrious Max Bruch selection,. fol- 
lowing which dismal number came : the 
“Huneral March” of Schubert, and then two 
mournful ditties. No wonder the tigts—in 
sympathy, probably—went out soon atter- 
ward. The only wonder is that the audience 
did not go out, also. If, for instance, instead 


. of having Liszt-Schubert toll the parting and 


spells, Mr. Gericke had played some sry of - 
the character of the gorgeous “Coronation” » 
movement from Moskowski’s “Joan d’Are” 
symphony, or the inspiriting strains of the 


prolonged knell between the gooey vocal 


ofr familiar “Invitation to the Dance” of — 


r, the contrast would have been of value 
in “lightening the eloom.” Mr. Gericke must 
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heir tickets, inetedliie-the fr 
imum ee for such Saran | of | : : 
0 6 Tight % complain, | But x9 prrerys | Boston symphony concerts is unconscious of 
the programmes. Perhaps. Mr. Ger “the demands of ‘an advanced age, or'80. ob- 
imagines that the Boston Music Hall is a sort | stinately narrow that he tEnOrSs the exist- 
of “annex” to the New England Conservatory, | ence of anything but.the works of the German 
and that his office is to assist in the education | ‘elassieal writers\and the dry and commons 
of the western and southern misses identified “Ringe musi¢ of Fuchs ait Volkmann, or the 
with the great Boston music mill. If, how- | Slavonic peculiarities.of Dvorak and the eecen- 

| ever, Mr. Gericke does recognize the fact that | tricitics of Brahms?. Rut to proceed.with the 
Bostonians are not backwoodsmen in music, | catalogue: There is the “Carnival of Paris’ 
and that he himself is ignorant of the large } by Svendsen, aiso his “Romeo and Juliet 
catalogue of appropriate and legitimate com- | Fantaisie’; Saint-Saens’ ballet music from 
positions forthe orchestra, then it is the duty | “Samson and Dalilab,” the “Dance des 
of somebody to call his attention to such ma- — Prétresses” and *Baccahanale”; or the same 
terial, and suggest to him the titles and au- }- author’s balict music from “Henry VIII.,” or 
thors. Ithas been said that Mr. Gericke de- |. Rubinstein’s ‘Feramors’”’ music. Godard’s 
clared that, beside the classics in which he so |. ‘Danse des Bohemiens” or Gounod’s ‘Danse 
lavishly indulges, there is little, if any, ma- 4 .des  Bacchantes” from ‘Philemon _ et 
terial of value sufficient to select from. If this | Baucis,’ and the superb ballet fnusie from 
be true, it is an honest confession of liis igno- |. the same conboser's “Queen of Sheba.” 
rance of what has -been composed, as wellas |’ Then — for Jésser pieces the ‘Torehlight 
an admission that he is not aware of what is | Dances’, of Meyerbeer; the “Brida! 
being played by conductors of equal, if not | Song amd Dance” of Goldmonk and his weli 
more eminence than himself. If he were to | known “Scherzo”; The ‘Marche Heroique” 
Jook up the works that have been successiully |, of “Saint-Saens; the ‘Marche Slave” of 
played in Boston during the past. 10 or 15 |, Tachaikousky ; the prelude of Max Bruch’s 
years, he would find modern material enough | '*Loreley’’; lots of pieces by Guirand, Lalo, 
worthy to contrast with his classic. favorites. | Jonci¢res, etc. How delighted Gericke’s 
Such a Combination amg ch agg be to ye 9 Aa att ere 

; ; | a “ suite, "ine Language of Flowers.’ Thata 
would present him in the more commendable | divertissement from the monotone of his pro- 
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< | It was not surprising that the regular. 
end. } patrons of these concerts rubbed their eyes” 
mi wrenka, ati, | and gave a second look at the list of numbers” 
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Then there are the symphonies No. 1] before realizing the fact that an English and. 


| 
| 
| 
_| and No, 2, two noble specimens of Prof, | an American composer had found ition 
|| Paine’s genit Dp ad found recogni 
| Jet to pe ark, ancients weatore — 4 by Mr. Gericke. Evidently the conductor of 
| _ they are upon the highest plain of symphonie | these concerts has decided to anticipate 


composition. One would naturally suppose 1 tr ‘ | 
that a foreigner coming in our midst:to Féahio sient “ se pro r 7 sp _ Ne 
| Would recognize the fact that it was his duty | “Te@¢y¥ turned over the “new leaf” which 


|| toward the most eminent composer in | is usually left undisturbed until the new year. 


this country to seek him. out, prese is W : 

bis compliments, and assume bee ¢ ‘ap It is well to be thankful for the present, what- 
would be pleased to produce some of hig | Yer the future has in store, and so the 
PES. ee ie rof. Paine is the peer | audience displayed its gratitude for the favor 
OL any living musician, and, as a master in extended by Mr. Gericke and enjoyed the noy- 


music of every form.is one of the few | 
composers of the day. That Prof. _— elties of the evening—the overture by a Bos- | 
ewe a aes pent ae mipy ne 0 of Theo- {| ton musician, Mr. Chadwick, and the sym — 
wn, for this re Ty Ct | 
conductor produced all of our po sap gg bx P D ony by Mr. Cowen. To be sure, Mr. Chad- 
can Copogar Waris u on their first hears | Wick’s overture—his most recent composition, 
ing beLore the public, and has kept them ever | it ; id— . 
since 2n hia axtansice Fong in rift itis said—adds little to his reputation as a 
orominent place. It makes little difference | COMPoser, however much evidence it gives of 
rom what this neglect proceeds; it is, nevere | his skill as a musician; stillitis well that such 


Pe pa aioe ae ee ee Crnasion “2 an effort by so competent aman should have 
oT al co x ; 
would seem as if common decency 2 ES, a local hearing, in order that:a just estimate 


prompt any newcomer in the position of cons; of his present abilities may be”had. It 18 
ductor of the Symphony orchestra to pay quite evident that the German fever has had 


light of a progressive musician, and would re- | 


lieve him of the accusation that he profession- 
ally is living in the atmosphere of the past 


generation. Let me just recall afew of the 
many worthy compositions of modern musi- 


Gians as a bit of Information for his edifica- | 


tion. if, for instance, he would give us two of 


the clever symphonies of Rafi—the ‘Lenora’ | 
and the “in Walde”’—how we poor mor- 
tals “who yearn for a tonch of tene-/ 


color, as revealed in the masterlty eiforts of 
Raff, would bless him; or the “Italian Suite” 
of the same composer, with the delightful 
“Intermezzo” and the charming ‘“‘Notturno” 
containing the exquisite dnet for clarinet and 
cello. There is also the “Tarentelle” of Raff 
op. 82; or an occasional hearing of some o 
‘the four poems of. St. Saens—his 
“Suite Algerine’ oor his ‘‘Tarentelle,” 
or his suite for orchestra, op. 49; 
or one or more of the six or seven suites by 
Massenet; or the gratification of a hearing of 
that advanced master of mocern instrumenta- 
tion, Bizet, who in the “Carmen” has opened 
the door toward the true music of the future, 
who, if he had been vouchsafed good health 
and a prolonged life, would have presented to 
the musical world, undoubtedly, that model of 
dramatico-lyrico art which it still looks for- 
ward to, founded uvon the unit of a melodic, 
harmonic and contrapuntal combination of ef- 
fort. it was this that eluded Wagner in his 
gropings with his left-motive toward an un- 
attainable goal, in the struggie for which 


| music pure and simple was immolated upon | 


_ the altar of monstrosity. If Mr. Gericke would 
_ but select from among.the four suites of the 

lamented Bizet, aud interpret the delicate, 

graceiul, masterly inspirations of this 

refined musician, as he could if he 
would, what an amount of gratification he 
- would bestow upon the large body of critical 
listeners at the Saturday evening concerts. 
| The genius of Bizet dwells among the finest 
[> and most sensitive of emotions. It kindles 


t n the artistic soul of the connoisseur of 
if | when dwelling upon the wonderful 
| eacy and consummate mastery of. his art, 
1s revealed in the magical touch of, th poush 
of our honored townsman, ignez Gauge zi. 
possi soul Mr. Gericke has no such 

in his soul, or i Be NSCLOUS © 


of the 
a ern school of orches-. 


gees in the musician akin to those that” 


exhibition of joy. If 


gramimes the above compositions would be 
when played in the matchless manner that 
Myr. Gericke plays everything. It would bea 
pleasure, enjoyed alike by both easual and 
critical listener. What a fine contrast they 
would make when properly arranged in 
conjunction with the classic works of the 
older masters, with which the audience is so 
indiscriminately deluged. It would be like 
passing from the monotone of a gallery oi 
Greek statuary, the very perfection of all that 
relates to beauty of form and pose of 
figure, to the warmth of color and entrancin 

variety of a select collection of the works o 

the masters in modern painting. And yet the 
above mentioned works are but a small part 
of the large number of legitimate orchestra) 
compositions worthy a _ upon the pro- 
gramme of any conductor. Most of these 
compositions have beea played in Boston be- 
fore Mr. Gericke’s advent. Many are in the 
library of the orchestra, probably, and all of 
them are easily obtained. I would not have 
my readers understand that I would have the 
programmes burdened with this school of 


| modern music, or that the old school should 


be neglected. It would but enhance the 

value of each schoolto ~— 
Hiappily Contrast Them. 

Mr. Gericke cannot be so impervious as to not 

sense the delight, the enthusiasm of the audf 


| ence who rise to the most extravagant acknowl 
_ edgment of their pieasure whenever, as if by ace 


cident or under protest, he has appealed te 
their emotions through his unapproachable 


rendering, for instance, of the ‘‘Tannhauser’ 
overture. One has to remember but a few 
weeks ago when, after an hour of almost cons 
tinuous colorless counterpoint, he came to the 
“Romanza” ina Dvorak suite. The glow of 
delight that swept over the audience as this 
oasis in the desert of that programme was 
reached would have been apparent to an 
Egyptian mummy almost, and the listeners 
expressed their delight in unmistakable terms. 
Stolid indifference to the expression of their 
desires foliowed on, however, and page 8 have 
been well disciplined since in the straight 
acket of classic music for this unfortunate 
ok beyond this class 
of modern works, there is a broader field 
af iaky r compositions which seem to have 
almos 


entirely es**»™«* Mr. Gericke’s attene 


prdper respect to so eminent and so 


onored a musician as Prof. Paine of 


Harvard University. No doubt Mr. Gericke 


has more or less urgent demands made upon - 


him by local composers, who are not at all 
delicate, perhaps, in their efforts to gain a 
hearing of what they have written, but that ig 


no reason why he should neglect his duty 
toward one who stands pre-eminently above 


all others,one whose works will descend to 
posterity, whose name will be honored,and 
whose genius will be acknowledged when the 
names of his native contemporaries are fox 
otten and their works have followed them 
into obscurity. Mr. Gericke may pose in hi 

present attitude toward his F pete Yo an 

may be the idol of his Friday afternoon 
audiences of suburbans, gossiping and fi ° 
gling girls and conservatory misses, ut, 
unless he entirely changes his tactics and be- 
comes more progressive, less inflexible and 
more alive to the demands of the large 
critical element who sit submissively through 
his ill-shapen and antiquated tb ely mr ey 8 
will gain for himself the we 
far below the demands of the position he 
holds—a fossil, in fact—one who had everys 


thing in his favor toward establishing his - [ 
y 


utation as a great conductor, but who on 
succeeded in proving himself an excellent 
drillmaster; a most worthy orderly sergeant, 
but one who could not rise to the compreherm 
sion of a aarcmmmucagaee general. 

WARREN DAVENPORTy 


MUSIGEL MATTERS, 


Vere 
The Symphony Concert---Rose 
Stewart, Soloist. 


The tenth of the season’s symphony con- 
certs was given at. Music Hall last evening, 
under Mr. Wilhelm Gericke’s direction, the 


soloist being Miss Rose Stewart, soprana, and - 


the programme as follows: 


Dramatic overture, ““Melpomene”:.G. W. Chadwick | 


>» abundant evidence throughout the work that 


- orchestral writer. Mr. Cowen is not responsi- 


‘ the Scotch characteristic of the leading 
; themes should not have been recognized in its. 


ation of falling | 


~ admirable taste, making it a hoover at- 
7 holdin 
| the interest of the listener from first to last. 


its efiect upon Mr. Chadwick, and that he has | 
written his “‘Mglpomene” overture to suit the | | 


fashion of the @ay, and to win the fayor of the | 
only conductor who has the opportunity | 
to recognize local talent. The overture is | | 
richiy scored, and is a scholarly work 
from the standard of the modern German 
school. It has an abundant show of “tone | 
color,’ the short phrases are taken up on | 
more or less eccentric fashion by the differ- 
ent departments of the band, and there is an 


Mr. Chadwick 1s a thoroughly capable master 
of modern methods in orchestration. Mr. Cow- 
en’s “Welsh oy mpROny is brimful of tuneful- 
ness and is as well, a Whe eeilde e | clever ex- 
hiblition of this musician’s abilities as an 


ble for the prefix of “Welsh” in the title of 
the symphony and it is a bit unfortunate that 


designation. In some ways it is a marked 
improvement over the “Scandinavian” sym- 
phony of this same composer, though the 
works show many evidences of being the prod- 
uct of the same mind, The first movement 
allegro vivace non troppo is full of evidences 
of the hand of a compete of originality and 
skill, and its clear, well defined musical ideas 
are treated with great richness of color and 


a EE 


tractive beginning for the work, and 


The secona moyement, @ lento tranquillo, is a. 
bit of a reverie, very placid and poetie in its 

characteristics, and, being short, affords a 

pleasant contrast with the more brilliant 

opening movement, and the equally short and 

bright vivacious scherzo which follows. The. 
allegro moderato which ends the symphony 

has for its ys theme a particularly 

pleasing bit of a Scotch melody and the treat-_ 
ment piven it by the composer is admirably | 
suited to iis characteristics. The PA egw 4 

yh evident pleasure to the audience, 

he reading piven work by Mr. Ge ke 
made all its beanties distinctly apparent, e” 
‘Siegfried Idyll” was played with faultless — 
skill, and made a pleasing number of the 
PLOmre ae, Miss Rose Stewart was heard 
or the first time in these concerts, 
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and was loudly applauded, but there was acer- {| ™ 
tain something lacking, notwithstanding. May 2 
be the Italian words had something to do with it;- | y 
the “Freischiitz”’ is even worse in Italian than 
“Lohengrin” or ‘“Tannhiiuser.”’ 


Te El eile renee Shae “THEATRES AND CONCERTS. Fyewtt 
| ah et ae » me An sh ‘cal piles foul Pad at ENE SEB NASPANS CDE 5 » chival ie Fogo : ¥ 
Sinaae aug {| The orchestration of the overture is remar' ely BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
od musielan, and uses her voice with rare {| {ree from excesses; no single group of instru: ane Programme of the tenth concert given ia 
nds as the eventtee set cauat to'such |} ments is unduly iterated ; but the concise group- | 7 Wag ae ese! apne rineted evening was— 
. Teme BSW REITER 9] s ; wid, : tha dwiek: ra ‘ 99) 
“ti 82, 00d effect in || 8 the mobile handling (of the woods and Graun: Aria, “Lo, the heevae. depended Phevhes,” The next programme is, Smetana, overture to 
of tlie Itahan s brasses in particular) is all calculated to im- Fal a j 


Wagner: Siegfried—Idvll “Die Werkaufte Braut;’ Schumann, “Bilder aus 
press the listener “that herein is structu- Weber: * Gavetina’ “Und ob die Wolke,” from “Der | Osten” (scored by Reinecke); Berlioz, Fantastic 
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‘Tenth Symphony Concert—Mr. Chad- 
ss wick’s New Overture. Foas.4/.. 


* 


> ~£8e programme of the tenth Symphony con- 
Chady Dramatic overture, ‘Melpomene’ 


(First time). 


Ariafrom**The Death of Jesus.” 
Siegfried Idyll. 


Cavatina from “Der Freischnetz.” 
ihe oe in B flat minor 
elsh), No. 4, 


Allegro vivace non troppo.— 
Lento tranquillo.—Scherzo.— 
Allegro moderato.— _ 


iy an American composer. Knowing him now as 
"Well as Boston does 1t will be admitted that such 
/@thing was at the tims impossible. The record 
of his second season included a performance of 
“#701, Paine’s “‘The Tempest,” and Arthur 
7Whiting’s new overture, op. 3. Last season he 
‘brought out the following which were new: 
‘Symphony No. 2, G. W. Chadwick ; overture, 
) 4a the Mountains,’ Arthur Foote; Rhapsody 
4or pianoforte and orchestra, H. H. Huss, be- 
"sides playing Otto Floersheim’s ‘‘Concolation ;” 
pani onSaturday night was heard for the first 
jmie Mr. Chadwick’s new overture ‘“Melpo- 
tiene.” It seems only fair to say at this time 
What the native composer has no cause whatever 
‘40 complain ; his school is newer, yet he has fared 
‘Quite as well as his contemporaries of France, 
England, Russia or Scandinavia. Last Saturday’s 


oncert was not well atiended owing to the ap- 
\proach of the holidays, but the absentee missed 
Mearing an interesting programme, Mr. Chad- 
Wick’s overture is the strongest orchestral piece 
tom the pen of a native composer heard here 
ince Prof. Paine’s second symphony ; compared 
Pwith the novelties played by Mr. Gericke dur- 
ang his entire term in Boston, it is excelled only 
eby the compositions of Brahms and Dvorék. 
/fhe composer arrests attention by a short in- 
reduction, in which is indicated the tragic 
‘trend of the composition. The principal move- 
Ment, allegro agitato, begun by four sharp, 
g, chords, and treated without departure 
accepted forms is very earnest writ- 
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‘pee 
ms bios amme ;” this page is not labelled 
let,” neither are tears indicated by the 
d of the ninth; but one cannot listen to the 
iding of the musical thought, nete the con- 
fing subjects, the urgency of the climax, 
ragic pause, the coda (in itself a mirror of 


notion ), without believing that a definite 


3 
‘ 
« 


g. The composer does not grant the public 


. 


10t omifted’ upon’ t asion. phe || tal skill joined with original thought. We 


Should be glad to define the composition 
more minutely. It is to be hoped that other 
cities may hear the work. Mr. Gericke gave its 
performance his very best endeavors. At its 
close the cemposer was compelled by the ap- 
plause to bow an acknowledgment from his 
Seat in the gallery. The Siegfried Idyll was 
beautifully played. Cowen’s “Welsh” sym- 
phony is less forceful than its predecessor, the 
“Scandinavian,” but right worthy music. Fora 
hearing of it Mr. Gericke is to be thanked, 
Somehow the work received only slight notice 
when Mr. Thomas brought it out here about 
three years since, and it deserves more re- 


| Cognition than can be granted in this column 


at this time. There are no typical Welsh 
melodies to distinguish the work, so it is a 
misnomer. Cowen’s melodic gift ig yery 
strong; he is a piquant colorist, too, and often 
ingenious in his combinations, and also prolix ; 
for instance, in the scherzo, he does not realize 
when he has said enough. The finale is the 
Strongest movement of the four. Cowen’s use 
of the wood-wind is especially fanciful, and he 
is at home among the brasses. Mr. Gericke 
read the work just as well as if it had come 
from Vienna; just as well. Miss Rose Stewart, 
whose singing was spoken of at length in this 
paper a few weeks ago, was tle soloist. The 
aria from Graun’s sacred cantata (written fin 


| the Italian style of the first half of the last 


century) showed the singer’s finished technique 
and the admirable character of her vocaliza- 
tion; it was sung in good style, and lacked only 
a degree of force. The aria from “Der Frois- 
chuetz”’ (irom the third act) was charming tothe 
ear; the tone was, however, too slight to give 
the music its full effect. Miss Stewart is an 
artist of whom much praise can be written. 
The next programme is: Overture, “Die ver- 
kautte Braut,’’ B. Smetana; “Pictures from the 
Orient,” op. 66, R. Schumann, arranged by Carl 
Reinecke, and ‘Symphonie Fantastique,” H. 
Berlioz. ‘There will be no soloist. 


| Cowen: Symphony No.4, in B-flat minor (Welsh). 


iss Rose Stewart was the singer. 


Mr. Chadwick’s new ‘*Melpomene’”’ overture 


seems a wholly worthy companion to his ‘*Thalia,”’ 
and this means a good deal when we take into 
consideration the different character of the two 
Muses. If, hitherto, Mr. Chadwick has, in his 


_ Symphony, Op. 14, 
The Symphony Concert, ary 
Miss Rose Stewart and Mr, George W. Chad- 
wick shared with the Symphony Orchestra the 
lonors for Saturday evening’s pleasing concert, 
The audience recognized the merlt in the Mel- 


 pomene overture written by Mr. Chadwick and 


orchestral work, shown himself a votary of _ Played Saturday evening for the first time, and 


Thalia and Terpsichore, he now mounts the 
buskin, and attunes his lyre to more serious 
Strains. Not that he tries to curb his innate fond- 
ness for the romantic,and the brilliantly effective 

for one can think of this new overture of his 
rather asa prelude to a drama by Victor Hugo 
than to a tragedy by Shakspeare or Sophocles— 
but that, in spite of an occasional tendency toward 
the sensational, the music shows that he hag looked 


rx e oh 


deeper into huinah émotion and passion than ever | vulce is pure aud sweet And she sang and b an 


before. More than this, he has plainly trusted 
| less to that fatal facility of his, and has put more 

thought and real energy into his work. Of the 
} Specific musicianship he shows in thig overture 
| one cannot judge after a single héaring; but the 
_ vigor, the poetic sufgdstiveness of the music 
| Strike one at onee, Here there is an exuberance 
| of energy that takes hold of you forcibly, and car- 

ries you Away; true, it is of the sort that will bear 
| further refining and modelling; it has something 
| of a new wine tartness, but this is, after all, the 
| right sort, the sort that endures. Certainly the 


" 
‘‘Melpomene”’ is the best thing Mr. Chadwick has 


i yet done; it is, perhaps, not quite so finished a 
} work as the **Thalia,’’ not quite so easily secure in 
style, but it is stronger, more original, and, even 


in its imperfections, really worth more than the 


-- 


\ both 


time); R. Schuman 


when the last note was heard the warmth of the 
applause showed appreciation of the work. The. 
applause was renewed with double energy when 
Mr. Gericke pointed to the balcony where qt Mr, 
Chadwick, aud the latter was warmly greeted 
when hé bowed in response. ° After this brilliant 


/ opening of the. concert Miss Stewart could not but 


be weil received, and when she left the stage after 
singing Graun’s aria, * Tod Jesu,” she knew that 
the reception was won by her own ability, He: 


Spgperioneg She js a natural singer and holds 
the closest attention of an audience by her eau- 
tiful voice, Ina smaller hall she would be heard, 
"taba agh to better advantage than in Music pad 
ut we audience was well pleased with her work, 
the aria and in Weber’s Cavatina (Der 
Freischuetz), which she sang later in the evening, 
The playing of the orchestra in Wagner’s “ Sien 
fried Idyli” and in Cowen’s sym hony N . 4 was 
on a par with its previous exeellent work. The 
rogramme for next Saturday evening igs; B. 
Smetana, overture Aes verKkaufte Braut), Nar 
, Pletures from the Orient, 

op. 66 (arranged by Carl Reinecke); H. Beriioz, 
Symphonie Fantastique. eo | 


Mr. Gericke made a weak programme for 

|| New York, but the critics were kind, surpris- 
ingly so, when the cosmopolitan character of the 
daily musical fare of the metropolis is consid- 


ered. He has three concerts yet to give, and it 
bebooves him to take care; it will be impossible 
to present any new work, for Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Damrosch possess a musical broad-minded- 
ness which he, alas, has not, and have cultivated 
their field of catholic art with liberal methods; 
but Mr. Gericke can at least improve on his 
first programme. Granted that New York is 
curious to hear the playing, it is the last place 
_in the world for Mr. Gericke to invite people to 
_ discuss his primal weakness. The critics who last 
| year thought the orchestra weak in its wood-wind 
band, are now praising that division especially. 


other. It was rapturously received, and the com- | 
poser had to bow his acknowledgments from his 
seatin the balcony. The Siegfried-Idyll was de- 
lightfully played, save that a miscount by one of the 
i wind players threatened trouble at one place. 
Cowen’s Welsh symphony is a work which im- 
| proves upon acquaintance, ‘There is a freshness 
| in the musie which is irresistibly charming—that 
| second theme in the first movement is a stroke of 
| genius, and oneis glad to find reflections of its 
| quaint Welsh cadence in other themes fater on in 
| the work. The closing measures of the first move- 
ment are, however, a mistake; pried We penton all 
| ion which should exist between 
Se deen provananca of asymphony and what fol- |; In fact, New York is very nice to Boston, and 
| lows after it; they wind up the movement too | says we have a jolly fine orchestra, The writer 
#} much like an overture, and one expects nothiug | on the New York Sun, who went miles out of 
further. No first movement bya really great | pig way tosneer at the venture of sending a 
master of symphonic writing ever came to 80 Boston band to that Newcastle of music, an d 
a complete and determinatia close. the critic of the Times, who so astoundingly 
} Miss Stewart, whose hight high soprano aca: rated Miss Edmands, were the exceptions. : 
| penetrating quality that enables it to tell even in Zamants may well be pleased at thé £6 oe 


} he brilliant, florid air from “, 
ii the Music Hall, sang t ; | York debut. Te rwalles J 
Hl the “Tod Jesu” in admirable style; her runs and | her New York de 


} fioriture are beautifully clear and even, and her a SES ey i Bis 

| phrasing excellent. The Weber cavatina is one of |-——-—- ow AR —_—— sine tclnlisin Salut 

} little gems that seem much out of place in wan ON! , Sune ARRER Wine ith ek Ss 
A those li g 4 co 

| the concert room;.we have never heard anybody 

i! make it really effective out of its proper placein | 


€ 
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» «MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE*SE#SON FROM BOSTON—TENTH. — 
: SYMPHONY—"‘ THE MESSIAH ’4#SOME CRITICS VERY MOD- . novelties on the pro- 


et es ie 4 from the pen of a well- 

ESTLY GIVE ‘‘OUR’’ GERICKE’A FULL COURSE OF INSTRUC- | : 'Enown Boston coniposer, helped ah font Shes 
’ 

TION IN TWO COLUMNS. / fz 
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| tuneful Mr. Cowen is, and he has certainly 


this character, whether porrowed from the Welsly. 


cert on Saturday evening interesting. There were 


Boston, December 30, 1887, 


VERYBODY that is anybody has been swimming, so to mas festivities. In view of the fact that it was 

say, in Shakespearian drama during the visit of Booth and Barrett for ie Christmas eve, one would have hardly thought that 

two weeks, and a welcome rest it was from the continual douche of music aa such a singularly inappropriate oratorio as the: 

and I with others plead guilty to lukewarmness toward the divine art for ‘ ‘*Tod peen” would nave OGRE SSS we WER net e 
time back. On Christmas Eve the tenth symphony gave us Chadwick's Ste ener ene wen COS STORIE CIM: 


ane : ‘ (od atic overture (Meipomene).......Chadwick 
fourth overture, I was in Leipsic when his ‘*‘ Rip Van Winkle”’ overture, | oe i iret mim 


many vacant seats on the floor, the absentees being | 
doubtless kept away by the approaching Christ- 


| 


} 


' 


No. 1, was first performed, That was, if I mistake not, his first great effort by Aria (Tod Jesu). ...++-++eeeeeeeeeee-Graun | 


and success. His second overture was ‘t Thalia,’’ third ‘**‘ The Miller’s | Siegfried Idyl. .....-+++eeeee eee ass + Wagner 


Cavatina (Der Freischuetz)..........Von Weber . 
Daughter,”’ and this fourth one ‘‘ Melpomene.’’ He has also written two | . 


Symphony in B flat minor (Welsh), No. 4. .Cowen 
symphonies, ballad, male voices and orchestra, and quite a number of smaller ¥ Allegro vivace non troppo.—Lento tranquillo.— 


form works. The critics generally are of the opinion that in this overture he | eT acct 
has struck a deeper chord than ever before and has given our American Soloist, Miss Rose eawars 
_school his best work as yet. The work was rapturously received and Chad- 


_wick had to bow acknowledgments from his seat in the gallery. Dr. Maas best one which he has yet written, and competent 
produced a fine work by Klein at his second chamber concert. It was well “4 judges call it his best work. Asthe title indicates, 
received. Everybody is playing American music, and hail, I say, to the . the dramatic element enters strongly into the 
paper that has ever been the standard-bearer of the American composer— . composition of the overture, and this view has 
THe Musicat Courier, In the future the names of Chadwick, Paine, mi been most successfully treated by the composer. 
Foote, Gleason, Buck, Floersheim and Klein will be the classics of America. | a From the very first note the ere commands 43 
We are building up a national school of composers not to be ashamed of. | f | tention, and the themes are 200 inroducen Fes " 
There were a couple of slight hitches in the ** Siegfried Idyll,’’ otherwise de- | | oreapene vo Ripe mpc peewee tage se 
mgatiuly reacered, ane Cowsn's * Wem Sympnoay No. 4,5 fat minor, ) sail tus Se ararustitellen, in the way of individu- 
or, as some would have it, more a ** Scotch’’ symphony, was very acceptable alizing certain instruments, and making them ac- | 
as a sample of the work of the modern British school, composed of such men | 


tors, as it were, inthe drama. The overture em-| 
as Mackenzie, Stanford, Goring-Thomas, Cowen and Corder Parry. It was . 'phasizes all the emotional characteristics | 
a good specimen of the genus Britannica, and gave much pleasure to the au- a ‘of a tragedy, and in this respect is 


| iy id Mr. Chadwick’s new overture is certainly the : 


- ness of Miss Stewart 


folk-songs or original, are not  sufticient or 
proper material: out of which to build up 
& symphony, and. this, it seems to us, 
is what Mr. Cowen has attempted to do. 
There is avery marked difference between the 


themes of a symphony and song tunes, which | 


seems to have escaped the notice of Mr. Cowen. 
He has used these tunes as themes, and the result 
is a perceptible weakness in the whole work; 
especially in the first movement he has dread- 
fuliy abused his really charming second theme in 


D flat major, the one, by the way, on which Joset | 


Hofmann improved with so much esprit; the 
theme is repeated again and again until one is 
utterly wearied. The scherzo must be excepted 
from these remarks, as it is really a beautiful 
piece of work, original enough in theme and 
rhythm, very skilfully managed and just long 
enough. It is ascherzo that would do credit to 
any symphony. 

We have already spoken of the inappropriate- 


s choice of her first solo, in | 


view of the season. The music itself does not do | 


much to justify it; in Graun’s time an aria had to 


' be written in a prescribed form and every part of 


it repeated just so many times; there is very little 
music that will stand this kind of treatment with- 


‘yvut sounding monotonous at the present time, and 
‘Graun’s is no exception. Miss Stewart has a 


light, flexible and fairly brilliant soprano, and 
every note she sang was perfectly in tune; beyond 
that there is not much to be said. She has neither 
the breadth nor dignity of style necessary to an 
interesting rendering of ,Graun’s music nor suffi- | 


cient emotion to infuse warmth into the cavatima , 


from “Freischutze,’’ which she sang as a second , 
number. <An_ interesting programme. is an- 
nounced for next Saturday in the shape of the 
following three orchestral numbers: 


dience. Cowen’s muse is productive and melodious, but not particularly | certainly eminently in keeping with its tithe and! Overture (Die verkaufte Braut.)........Smetana | 
deep or scholarly, rather popular and Volksthimlich. Miss Rose Stewart, | the object which the composer khasin view. ‘The So ve pa pvr PEN | 
a young lady lately heard here in Italian opera, sang a grand old-fashioned | orchestration is not only telling and effective, it ‘Vivace bcd tronpo.-~<kaaaaa con motens 
air from Graun’s ‘*‘ Tod Jesu’’ in anadmirable manner. The air is florid and | shows a str ong and masterly hand in the introduc- Un poco maestoso.—Andantino.—Vivace.— 
brilliant and suited her light and superficial Italian method, but in the monu- i tion of certain effects that have “ be carefully Molto prion 9 BOE Carl Reinecke.) : 
. ° -_ ° ee . ° . . € : t i é . 

mentally romantic and beautiful ‘** Freischiitz’’ aria, ‘* Leise, Leise,’’ she used, rian 8 Ocak aoe ped proltankary Symphonie fantastique ..- Berlioz ° 
made a failure, esthetically considered, in spite of the fact that she was much - me sae floaty ee effect attocatiler differ Reveries, "pene Uaaree pi sr 2 ee | 
oy Thi i + | lave been LO eens, aly © pabbieyoaigaed (Allegro non troppo. cene in the fields. 
on yey aati Peat ay pts om i thane sag ent. As it is used, however, it is just what is (Adagio.) March to execution. Ae 

7 S eee ee 3 ribo er is « ae needed to give the utmost vehemence to the final non troppo.) Dream of a Sabbath night. 
quence, or for a musical Beau Brummel or ‘*‘ Admirable Crichton,”’ and the 


Rondo of the Sabbath. (Larghetto; allegro — , 
one for Watch Night isa magnificent program, but a certain gentleman ASéi1.) RM ot = a | 
gives Mr. Gericke such a tremendously raking broadside in the G/odée of Sun- 


day, the 25th, that a Boston correspondent cannot desist from noticing. We and consistent expression of the central idea, and ‘eal article on Mr. Gericke’s programmes,which 
do not know Mr, Gericke personally at all, nor do we Mr. Warren Davenport, we congratulate Mr. Chadwick on the success he the Herald of the 25th published. Mr. Daven-. 
but Mr. Davenport acknowledges Gericke’s great merits as a drill- | has achieved; the audience were not slow to per- ort is an absolutely honest critic: who had oneeel 
master, praises his perfect conception and readings of compositions, and - ceive the merits of the work, and Mr. Chadwick | a hates andthe oouraive to expose them; if he i 
then proceeds to give him a voluminous list of compositions that every- / was compelled to bow his acknowledgments from aie an “attache q” Saha ied of an ‘anaes ached 't 
body who has spent a couple of seasons in Germany knows by heart better the balcony where he was modestly seated. Ww eae he still wake have courte Bebe nese 
than Mr. Davenport. How he can grumble, or how anybody can, when we The Siegfried Idyl was delightful septate, hades weer th rt of & abiiahee to “attach”? 
have had Dvorak, Cowen, Chadwick, Saint-Saéns, Wagner and are now to and delightfully played; it would be hard to find’}, courage on ihe : rh] » h st -(éFitie. On 
have Berlioz, Smetana, &c., I cannot for the life of me tell, The Boston , or think of an orchestra who could render the del- J te himself -a t Sas a : i , uided by | 
_Symphony Orchestra gives regular series in Providence, Baltimore, New icate effects, especially of the string worm enh many papers the pen 0 vr 7° hae allinies.: 
York d i alan aed | iat . siamall The than the Boston Symphony Orchestra aid; the | the voice of the counting-roo a Ce 
pee eres feet ee eee ae oe ee ee ee . piece 18 entirely lovely and beautiful. The mo- ‘utterly superbly”’ demoralizing. | 
| Kneisel Quartet have much outside work and Gericke gives now and then a tives are bewitching, and their fascination is en- , 
comparatively light program to enable his men to rest a little. Good heavens, 


hanced by the way in which they are treated and 
gentlemen critics, give the men achance. We cannot afford to kill them off developed. It makes one regret that Wagner has 
/in one season. It takes rehearsals upon rehearsals to give important novel- | not written more independent orchestral music; 
ties every week, The old-established classics every man in the orchestra , independent, that is to say, of the drama. 
_knows, and they are fallen back upon to make life tolerable and not abject ' After hearing Mr. Cowen’s Scandinavian sym- 
slavery to the men. This, I say, is a common sense and just view of the | phony a year or two ago, there was doubtless 9. aia. 
situation, This chronic critical grumble epidemic, indigenous to Boston, is much desire to find out what he had accomplished | — 
a passing strange thing, but still an interesting curiosity. I speak in all / and how he had progressed as that time. It Shi NY SAAN ESET RANTLE AML NE 
kindness plainly with regard to a matter which concerns the whole public. * | the Welsh nape d ty reg heist aie ge Pogeesdltcka 
EIGHTIRTH PERFORMANCE OF ‘** THE MESSIAH’’ BY THE HANDEL AND HAYDN— ; i tcaadatie: 2 hae tntaPnd coxsposer’: : 
, 5 


and most passionate outburst of the work. We 
4nd in the overture freshness and variety of ideas, 


skill and mastery in their treatment, and a fitting Mr. Warren Davenport writes a severely crit. 
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, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
| The programme of the tenth concert given in 
om 2 _ | ‘the Music Hall last Saturday evening was— 
. Chadwick: Dramatic Overture (‘“‘Melpomene”). : 

ony Concert. - Graun: Aria, ‘‘ho, the heaven-descended Prophet,” | 
The tenth concert of the Bost..n wag nage; Orchestra - _ from “Tod Jesu.” q 
t Music Hall last night, opened with Mr. G. W. Chad- bh wvagner: Pon nha ay fa RAE o ‘ie’ 
swe ped eoeeerere ay COREUE He pH sep mea 9 res sone Freischitz na 0 6 Wolke,’ from “Mor 
ne tigh the most serious, and the most evenly ood , en: No. r 
of the composei's works that we hiave yet-heard. 4s 184 vewen:.. Srmphony Ho. 4 in B-fas ee Cee: 
also larger and maturer in étyle then anything Mr. 


* Mr. ‘Chadwick’s new “Melpomene” overture 
hadwick has done before. Its coloring is thoroughly . ~ yngts 
modern, and is strong and impressive] dramatié. The. Seems a wholly worthy companion to his ‘‘Thalia,” 
instrumentation is rich and very effective, and the’ and this means a good deal when we take inte 


ep Pp rete igre of ne work heehee consideration the different character of the two 
sustaine o the end. e overture is abundant. , , . ; 
in fine ideas, is vigorously written, and will Improve on ‘ Muses. If, hitherto, Mr. Chadwick has, in his 


a second hearing. It was spiritedly played, and heartily Orchestral work, shown himself a votary of 


applauded, the composer responding to a persistent Thalia and Terpsichore, he now mounts the 
cull by bowing from one of the balconies. Wagnuer’s |*puskin, and attunes his lyre to more serious 
“Siegfried Idyl” had a beautiful interpretation ani was 


Strains. Not that he tries to curb his innate fondg. 
- ; h Oow- : . 
rn hye at Sunes sear one epoch pba d ness for the romantic and the brilliantly effective 
yearsago. It is a charmivg work, though somewhat | ~—for one can think of this new overture of his 
monotonous in effect; but we do not think that it is, 0D! rather asa prelude to a drama by Victor Hugo — 


the whole, as masterly and as lasting asymphony 2s the | ; to o travedy by Shakspeare or Sophoc) 
composei’s Bettér known “Scandinayian,” to which it than & Wagedy by Pp Pp os— 


lat that, i dency toward 
bears a very close resemblance. The soloist was Miss Dut that, in spite of an occasional ten 
Kose Stewart whose fiute-like, fresh and pretty vole the seusational, the music shows that he has looked 


was heard withthe most pleasing effactin the florid qdeeper into human emotion and passion than ever 
soprano air from Graun’s ‘Tod Jesu,” the coloratura 


assages§ of which sbe sang with delightful ease and before. More ‘than this, he has plainly trusted 
clearness. Later in the evening the artist gave Agatha’s 48s to that fatal facility of his, and has put more 
cavatina from the third act of “Der Freyschutz,” thought and real energy into his work. Of the 


but though the cang it with fine taste ard gpecific musicianship he shows in this overture 
expressiveness, her guccers was not as 


one cannot judge after asingle hearing; but the 
decided. Perhaps it weuld- have sounded : 
better ina smaller ball, Miss Stewart's delicate voice Vigor, the poetic suggestiveness of the music 
baving searcely the calibre for so large a place us _ strike one at once. Here there is an exuberance | 


Music Hal, especially in an air requiring broad soste-| of energy that takes hold of you forcibly, and car- 
nuto singing. Miss Stewart is an artist to whom \ti8 a): ,3,, you away; true, it is of the sort that will bear | 
pleasure to listen by reason of the musicianly quality 


d modelling; it has something 
of her work. She was recalled after euch effort. The| further refining an ; : 
| v= apg for the next concert is: Overture, Smetana;| of a new wine tartness, but this is, after all, the 
Pictures from the Orient, Schumann, arranged by | right sort, the sort that endures. Certainly the — 


| weseanes © mphonte Fantastiaue, Le. lioz. Tuere will “Melpomene” is the best thing Mr. Chadwick has © 
enoeroloist. — 
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_.......! yet done; it is, perhaps, not quite so finished Bs | 
Y CONCERT. work as the ‘‘Thalia,’’ not quite so easily secure in 
shag 2 Gd 20) new overture—‘Mel- style, but it is stronger, more original, and, even 
It began with pigitay iece to the playful in its imperfections, really worth more than the 


pomene,” a tragic companion Pp! other. It was rapturously received, and the com- 
| Thalia Overture, The work is dramatic and mnsi- poser had to bow his acknowledgments from his 


cilanly, and has some very effective scoring. Begin- geatin the balcony. The Siegfried-Idyll was de- 
ning with melancholy (on _ that dreamy |ightfully played, save that a miscount by one of the 
instrument the English Horn) it has wind players threatened trouble at one place. | 
cathe phrases of fiery and pow- Cowen’s Welsh symphony is bade rare | 
sia character, culminating in a chromatic rush. | proves upon acquaintance. ere is a 


irresistibly charming—that | 
etd dh abeelatiogibe, hae) <2 tee music which % Bs ot th ae 
a crash, and a long pause alter ; second theme in the first movement is a | 


Chadwick is is glad to find reflections of its 

all the suggestions of a tragedy. Mr. genius, and one is glad 

writing more frequently than ever before, and well | quaint Welsh cadence in other themes later on in | 

deserved the enthusiastic applause which caused him | ¢he work. The closing —— pe the —_ _ 
i balcony. Here, | ment are, however, a mistake; they desur 

to bow, from his seat ee ahaa te sth that ideal connection which should exist eter 

te base pin a es ona Mi Cowen’s Welsh | the first movement of a symphony and what fol- 

who recognize e 


Miss | lows after it; they wind up the movement too — 
<i age EA oe. SORvrrene RA much like an overture, and one expects nothiug 


ved to No first movement bya really great |. 
se Stewart was the soloist and prov further. 
a el a sweet voice, managed with much skill, and | yaster of symphonic writing ever came to s0_ 
sive overforced. Itis however rather small for | complete and we sa aE . mm eee Sas 
Music Hall, and we should like to hear the artist in Miss Stewart, whose lig g 

? 


in 
- netrating quality that enables it to tell even 
a less ambitious programme. The Music Hall Bulle Sa ee enue the peilliant, Seria alt “esha 


ror ea wer " dmirable style; her runs and 
the way, made an error in regard the “Tod Jesu” in admira yle; 
ver woe another regarding Wagner's Siegfried | froriture are beautifully clear and even, and nee 
Id ‘le We have not space to speak of these in de- | ‘phrasing excellent. The Weber cavating is ome of 
tail this week, nor of the excellent performance of the | those little gems that seem much out of p 


| ; danybody | 

f the concert room; we have never hear | 

a sibcaspeapels ho sknacaes 0 pooh it really effective out of its proper place in © ; 
| the opera. Miss Stewart sang it remarkably well, 
and was loudly applauded, but there was a cer: 
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tain something lacking’, notwithstanding. May 
_ be the Italian words had Something to do with it; 
the “Freischiitz”’ is even worse in Italian than 
“Lohengrin” or “Tannhiuser.”’ 

The next programme is, Smetana, overture to 
“Die Werkaufte Braut;” Schumann, ‘Bilder aus 
Osten” (scored by Reinecke); Berlioz, Fantastic 
‘Symphony, Op. 14. 


- 


with the sober tone of the last, its general 
bearing being pleasing and vivasious. The 
 programme:— 
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The tenth concert of the series contrasted 


G.W.Chadwick.. Dramatic Overture(Melpomene) 
(First time.) 

C. H. Aria (Tod Jesu) 

Siegfried Idyll 


5 
LL - 
: 


R. 
C. Cavatina (Der Freischuetz) | 
F. 


Cowen..Symphony in B flat minor (Welsh),No.4 
Allegro vivace non troppo— 
Lento tranquillo—Scherzo— 
Allegro moderato— 
Miss Rose Stewart 


The reeds opened for the Overture,followed | 
by an easy movement of strings. The idea. 
to be conveyed was the preluding of battle. | 


To such hintings of home and fields the 
reed is especially adapted. As Melpomene 
was the muse of tragedy, it is fitting that the 
first few strains should be subdued in na- 


ture, that the finale be the more impressive. 
The general effect in the Overture was that 


of the Greek ewstheticism. From the peace- 
ful the audience was conveyed into the im- 


_mediate summons to strife through bugle 
call of trumpet. Even here the wind caught 


the subdued coming on of the legionaries, not 


| the tremendous burst of conflict. The pas- 


sage for oboe and horn was beautiful. Sol- 
_idity and muffled advance, not impetuosity— 


| 


| 


such would be our criticism. The imagina- 
tion needed no extensive stretching to grasp 
the motif of the eomposer, and this isa type 
of highest genius. Silence ensued after the 
struggle, then the tolling of bells in the coda. 
From such musical adaptations one can con- 
ceive epics. 


The selection from the “*Tod Jesu” gave | 


little presentiment of death. Marked by the 


surface vitalism of the florid ltal‘an school, ; 


it certainly teamed with thoug cheerful 
and expressive of satisfaction. As a work 


of composition, we may remark that there) 
was present an atmosphere of vocal exercise | 
that rather clouded the inference of sanctity. | 


The aria was in harmony with such move- 
ments as witnessed the entrance into Jeru- 
salem and joy of healed cripples. 

We need no stronger testimony to Wagner’s 
love for little Siegfried than the Idyll com- 
posedin his honor. Evenly and strongly 
piano, the theme repeatedin interweavings 


with especial violin work, a gradual acces-. 
sion of instruments and unexpected open- 


ings for parts; such were the prominent 
features. However, one must not forget the 
childish air for the oboe, with its beautifully 
dainty accompaniment of strings. Then-the 
suppressed passages, the well-nigh intangi- 
ble arpeggio, and the peculiar climax. Wag- 
ner’s fondness for brasses and reeds was om- 


nipresent. And, at last, the fatherly Ger-° 


eiibestendiieies aati a 


x 


terance to a deep-felt amen. | 
The first movement of the Cavatina was 
typical of the German simplicity and direct- 
ness in lied writing. The voice carried a 
continuous passage, joined by the ’cello. The 
second movement was decidedly ofa most 
complicated nature. Miss Stewart won de- 
served applause. Her voice was thrown 
into good relief by the orchestra, andis of 
& remarkably even and sweet character. Per- 
haps a little more;modulation would have 
improved rendition, and certainly one or 
two notes in the upper range were not exact. 

The Symphony opened with an immediate 
rocking movement suggestive of heimlied. 
The feeling involved was delicate and melan- 
choly. At times, the horns entered with an 
evidently intended depressing effect. The 
E flat lento, succeeding the vivace, was pleas- 
ing because of the prominence of middle 
parts and novel passages with horn and clar- 
inet in octavo. The scherz> was ushered in 
with a snap, the weight of action being 
carried by the basses. The grotesque aban- 
don of this movement was delightful. The | 
finale, with horns distinct by contrast, again 
suggested heimlied, beautiful for the pres. 
ence of the melodious harp. 

As to the orchestra, we can justly mark a 
constant improvement. The parts were re- 
markably well balanced and, except for the 
chance flatting of the flute in the Symphony, 
gave full satisfaction. 
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Tenth Symphony Concert—Mr. @had- 
wick's New Overture. <= - 


The programme of the tenth symphony con- 
cert was: | *, 


Chadwick, Dramatic overture, ‘‘“Melpomene’ — 
(First time). ‘. 
Graun, Aria from “The Death of Jesus.”’ 
Wagner, Siegfried Idyll. : 
Weber, Cavatina from “Der Freischuetz.” 
‘owen, Symphony in B flat or 
(Welsh), No. 4. 
Allegro vivace non troppo.— 
Lento tranquillo.—Scherzo,— 
Allegro raoderato,— 


uring Mr. Gericke’s first season with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, he played no work 
by an American composer. Knowing him now as 
well as Boston does 1t will be admitted that such 
athing was at the time impossible. The record 
of his second season included a performance of 
Prof, Paine’s “‘The Tempesi,’ and Arthur 
Whiting’s new overture, op. 3. Last season he 
brougat out the following which were new: 
Sym 7 No. 2, G. W. Chadwick; overture, | 
‘In ..43 Mountains,’’ Arthur Foote; Rhapsody 
for pianoforie and orchestra, H. H. Huss, be- 
sides playing Otto Floe:sheim’s ‘Consolation; 
and on Saturday night was beard for the first 
time Mr. Chadwick’s new overture ‘‘Melpo- 
nene.’’ It seems ouly fair to say at this time. 
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aly seb Mee rt pty eRe sepsis ie grb: tp ed 
af. P ain a esterase, compared 7 ere Ce 
ree played by Mr. aac ia oO op, 66, R Schum ean a dias 
re term in Boston, it is exce. yf ond i io d “Sym; ‘at atast no, 3: 
ee te co ositions of Brahms and D Iva ‘There wil i rape 0M See ae 
16 CoD Ose r arrests attention by 3 sho lort ii- CO 

eet in which is indicated, Ne tre c.] TENTH Boston SympHony Concgrt.— The 
tl hecomposition. The prin on nasi | move-; tenth Boston Symphony concert in Music Hall . 

Hegro agitato, begun by four sharp, jon Saturday evening, was not so well attend 
ig, chords; ;and treated witho it de eparture © i3 Ya nem i gee series, but, — any 
_ aoe ted forms is ve n. st write. other time than on stmas eve, such an ex- 
‘Tha S panipover dose not or | pubis’ ceptionally good programme as Mr. Gericke 
items: this o is noVdabelleds offered would have attracted a full house. The 
PeeroeT ame ; pag concert opened with Mr. George W. Chadwick’s 
per al “neither are tears indicated by the ' new overture, “‘Melpomene.” The merit of the 
atthe ninth; but one cannot listen to the - | work is so clear and unmistakable that even a 
D x of the musical thought, note the con- jawed epee J = it oe = woe _ it ¥ 
oe ss ts, the urgency of the climax, , Worthy € rank among the ablest and mos 
Sk oda {in poe @ mirror of interesting productions of its class. Upon the 


development of the work, the composer has evi- 
ons), without believing that a definite dently bestowed his most serious thought, as in 


ictre has been granted musicalspeech. every part it is impregnated with a classic and 
ation of the overture is remarkably, profound meaning as well as an intrinsic scholar- 


excesses no single group of instru-” 
;undu y iterated; but the concise grovip- — 


“Pian | 


Siam 
is 


enone. 


nts is | musician would be the last to underestimate. 
7 és b eo ile handling of the woods and 
i rticular) ig all calculated to im: his use of the orchestral colors, but he has none 


. listener that herein is structu- 
} slightest display of pedantry, but with wondrous. 


skill. Miss Rose Stewart rendered the aria from 
Grau’s ‘‘ Tod Jesu” with the utmost sincerity 
and intelligence, and with a very clear and fluent | 
mastery of its difficult roulades, while the absence | 
of dramatic power did not seem wholly incompat- 
ible with the demands of the aria. In the cava- 
tina from ‘‘ Der Freischutz”’ one greatly missed | 
| the usual reliability of her intonation. The con-_ 
cert ended with 
which we were prevented from hearing. 


Kone Formel. Dee 3}. ”) 


a] 1 ie with original thought. We 
be glad to define the composition 
ely. It is to be hoped that other 


may the work. Mr. Gericke gave its 


, » a 


Eis very best endeavors. At its 
poser was compelled by the ap- 
an acknowledgment from his 
| the gallery. The Siegfried Idyll was 
Hh; a Cowen’s “Welsh” sym- 
: ites freetal than its predecessor, the 
di ,” but right worthy music. For a 
ret it “Wr. Gericke is to be thanked. | 
ow th tara received only slight notice — 
“ge mas brought it out here about 
Pee and it deserves more re- 
n can be granted in this column 
' There are no typical Welsh 
tinguish the work, so it is a 


iquant colorist, too, and often 
combinations, and also prolix; 
a the scherzo, he does not realize 

1 enough. The fiuale is the 
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ship and nobility of feeling which any good | 
| The composer may have been somewhat lavish in | 


the less made apparent his masterly knowledge | 
of orchestration and has apple it without the | 


owen’s “Welch yo | 
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THOSE UNABLE To REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE © 


FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL AFTER THE F 


SEASON 1887-88, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Al. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31ST, AT By: 


PROGRAM ME. 


F. SMETANA. OVERTURE, (Die verkaufte Braut. ) 


(First time.) 


R. SCHUMANN. PICTURES from the Orient, op. 66. 


Vivace ma non troppo.__Andante con moto... 
Un poco maestoso.— Andantino.— Vivace. 
Molto moderato, 


(Arranged by Carl Reinecke. ) 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE. 


REVERIES, PASSIONS. (Largo; Allegro.) 

A BALL. (Allegro non troppo.) 

SCENE IN THE FIELDS. (Adagio,) ~* 

MARCH TO EXECUTION. (Allegro non troppo.) 
DREAM OF A SABBATH NIGHT. RONDO OF THE 
SABBATH. (Larghetto; Allegro assai.) 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1887-88. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


The composer arrests attention by a short in- | asamiencnsnane : 
troduction, in which is indicated the tragic.] Texcy Boston SympHony CoNcERT.— The | 
trend of the composition. The principal move-. | tenth Boston Symphony concert in Music Hall 
ment, allegro agitato, begun by four sharp, }on Saturday evening, was not so well attended | 
| Stropg, chords, and treated without departure | 48 its predecessors in the series, but, almost any | 


‘from the accepted forms is very earnest writ- | Other time than on Christmas eve, such an @x- 
| j ceptionally good programme as Mr. Gericke 


Bi proce PONT oes not grant the public | offered would have attracted a full house. The 
coh P he ee 8 Aieggltes ; ) concert opened with Mr. George W. Chadwick’s 
 griet, neither are tears indicated by the | new overture, ‘“‘Melpomene.” The merit of the 
chord of the ninth; but one cannot listen to the work is so clear and unmistakable that even a 


‘unfolding of the musical thought, note the con- first hearing of it warrants the verdict that it is 
‘trasting subjects, the urgency of the climax, worthy to take rank among the ablest and most 
interesting productions of its class. Upon the 


the tragic pause, the coda (in itself a mirror of | d : 
: ; at ie ... development of the work, the composer has evi- 

the emotions), without believing that a definite © dently bestowed his most serious thought, as in 
mental picture has been granted musical speech. every part it is impregnated with a classic and 

‘The orchestration of the overture is remarkably | profound meaning as well as an intrinsic scholar- 


free from excesses; no single group of instru- | ship and nobility of feeling which any good 
musician would be the last to underestimate. 


ments is unduly iterated ; but the concise group- 

2 / The composer may have been somewhat lavish in 
ing, the mobile handling (of bee: woods and | his use of the orchestral colors, but he has none | 
brasses in particular) is all calculated toim- | the jess made apparent his masterly knowledge 
press the listener that herein is structu- | of orchestration and has applied it without the 


ral skill joined with original thought. We | slightest display of pedantry, but with wondrous 
should be glad to define the composition | Skill. Miss Rose Stewart rendered the aria from 
Grau’s ‘‘ Tod Jesu”’ with the utmost sincerity | 


more minutely. It is to be hoped that other sot fy he | 
Le ; ; telligence, and with a very clear and fluent | 
cities may hear the work. Mr. Gericke gave its | mastery of its difficult roulades, while the absence. 
performance his very best endeavors. At its | of dramatic power did not seem wholl incompat- 
“close the composer was compelled by the ap- | ible with the demands of the aria. In the cava- | 
plause to bow an acknowledgment from his | tina from ‘* Der Freischutz”’ one greatly missed | 


seat aes iegfried Idvll the usual reliability of her intonation. The con- 
a ey ae ape. jcert ended with Cowen’s ‘Welch Symphony,” 


beautifully played. Cowen’s ‘‘Welsh” sym- ' 
“phony is less forceful than its predecessor, the an 7 co P rhea from lett . 
_“Scandinavian,’’ but right worthy music. For a PA RD * osintnich ec 5}. 5°} 
hearing of it Mr. Gericke is to be thanked. : 
_ Somehow the work received only slight notice 
when Mr. Thomas brought it out here about 
‘three years since, and it deserves more re- 
cognition than can be granted in this column 
at this time. There are no typical Welsh 
_melodies to distinguish the work, so it is a 
“misnomer. Cowen’s melodic gift it very 
' strong; he is a piquant colorist, too, and often 
“ingenious in his combinations, and also prolix; 
‘for instance, in the scherzo, he does not realize 
“when he has said enough. The finale is the 
strongest movement of the four. Cowen’s use | 
of the wood-wind is especially fanciful, and he | 
is at home among the brasses. Mr. Gericke 
read the work just as well as if it had come 
from Vienna; just as well. Miss Rose Stewart, 
whose singing was spoken of at length in this 
“paper a few weeks ago, was the soloist. ‘The | 
aria from Graun’s sacred cantata (written fin | 
the Italian style of the first half of tho last | 


AI. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER J1ST. AT 8.-P ae 


MOVEMENT OF THE SYMPHONY. 


THE CONCERT AT D.bO, WILL CONFER A 


-L AFTER THE Fourtg” 


PROGRAM ME. 


KF. SMETANA. OVERTURE, (Die verkaufte Braut. ) 
(First time.) 


Hay 


R. SCIIUMANN. PICTURES from the Orient, op. 66. 


Vivace ma non troppo.—Andante con moto... 
Un poco maestoso.— Andantino.— Vivace.—: 
Molto moderato, 


THE 


(Arranged by Carl Reinecke. ) 


BY LEAVING 


UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOSE OF 


H. BERLIOZ. SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE. 


REVERIES, PASSIONS. (Largo; Allegro.) 

A BALL. (Allegro non troppo.) 

SCENE IN THE FIELDS. (Adagio,) 

MARCH TO EXECUTION. (Allegro non troppo.) 
DREAM OF A SABBATH NIGHT. RONDO OF THE 
SABBATH. (Larghetto; Allegro assai.) 
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R.Schumann. Pictures from the Orient, op. 66. 
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Overture, “Die verkaufte Braut,” 
on eet Hae ys Ree, 
(Arranged by Carl Reinecke.) 


-H. Berlioz. — Symphony Fantastique. | 


I. Reveries, Passions. (Largo; Allegro.) 
If. A Ball, (All non troppo.) | 
III, Scene in the ds. (Adagio.) : 
IV. March to Execution, (Allegro non’ trop- 
_, po.) | aes 
VY. A. Dream on the Night of the Witches’ 
Revel. (Larghetto; Allegro assai.) “ 


_ All these composers are ninetsenth-century 
men; Smetana a Bohemian, Berlioz a French- 
man, and Reinecke and Schumann, a pair of 


Germans, form an unusual group for a Boston 


arousing himself to new deeds. Smetana was 
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| Berlioz defies analysis in these "i ws “hi 


‘Symphony programme. Mr. Gericke must be | COUld be written without over. 


fine points in Mr. Gericke’s re : 


technique of the several divisions, especia 


not nearly so jolly a person as his pretty over- | the augmented wood-band, with its group 


ture leads us to expect (the dictionaries tell of | ¢f bassoons, was admirable; the divided str ngs. 


sorrowful pages in his career), and it seamed | iu the last movement moved exce 
necessary for him to die before his musrc gained | the vast tone of the great tuba ( 
a hearing in Boston. This overture of his toa | to echo Fafner’s voice in “Si 


eumie opera, ‘‘The Sold Bride,’ is not a great 
art work, but it is musicianly to the cure, full 
of a joyous bustle and gaiety quite exhilarating. 
Jt does not demand very much of the instru- 
ments, there are no bizarre effects, neither is it 
a shield for the commonplace; but the strings, 


with their gossipy figure in the first theme and the 


wood-wind in the climax which follows, show a 


sympathetic handling, and the work as it de- 


velops discloses ,particularly skilful construc- 
lon. Itsurprised the audience so much that 
the applause it received did not represent tie - 


a 


‘Yeal pleasure it gave; the overture is almost 


funny, and there has-not been much fun in Mr. 


_Gericke’s programmes. Carl Keinecke’s ar- 
-fangement of the six movements which consti- 
tute @ pianoforte duet by Schamann made | dying, ieft many important works behind him. This 


, egfried”’) was ite 
self a requiem. The makeshift iano and gong 

alliance (substituted for bells) was terr 
in its dissonance. Mr. Gericke’s ne: 
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rangement of themes from “‘ Siegfr 
“Gotterdammerung,” not before heard in. 
country ; and Miss Adcle Aus der Ohe will p 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
| The eleventh concert of the Boston Sym phony Orches” 


_ tra in Music Hall last night experienced the usual fate} _ 


Wiig 908! 
_ of these concerts when no soloist appears, in an audience |) 9 

of diminished numbers. The perfurmances opened with |) 9} 
a wouderfully animated and brilliant overture by B.|) 7 


Smetana, 2 compuser quite unknown here,and who, 


overiure 1s a masterly bit of orchestral writing, 


-searcely more of an im | first 3 
aamiahs fat Sacks ee gehen and ene of which the vivacious spirit is main- 
or u PUL . ) vas 


unaccountable as they are instrmeptated with 
“nice ‘care, are well contrasted in movement and 


were finely played. Perhaps Boston symiphony-. 


ments of any kind, The Symphonoy Fantasiqu 
received a great performunce. As an ilius- 


! 


tained with eurpriting eteadiness. It is at once 
learned and pleasing, and was we}l worth the hearing 
in obtained. The performance was one ot the highest 
| finish. 1t was followed by Reinecke’s orchestra! arrange- 
ment of Schumann’s * Piciures from the Orient,” op. 
66, Mr. Gericke again manitesting his peculiar fondness 


‘concert habitues are resolved not to like arrange- : 
| 4 | tor transcriptions. The interest of ths work is not very 


| great, at the most; but such as it is, it is best sustained 


on the instrument for whichit was written, and is dis. 
torted out ofall proportion by the orchestral magnify- 


_ttation of Mr. Gericke’s powers of interpretation | 
‘ing to which it has been subjected. The concert ende 


it stands first in the line of his achievements — with a splendid readiog and performance of Berlloz’s 


biNeore Immense labor must have been devoted | well-named Symphonie Fantastique, which sounds far a : 
less eccentric und bizurre than it did twenty years ago, | Jatt Sam : ( 


to its preparation, and although un absolutely . 
At inert dl , | en if anticipated the school of music no 3Va- Fo ‘ 
| dy apy performance is, perhaps, quite as un-- ahd The adagio and the march were amone the seas pe hi 
likely as that we should have the four harps, ) son’s triumphs thus far in the work of the orchestra.} > © | 
‘the ophicleides, all the kettle-drums and tho’ key eg me i for eee tn ls sige me go re 

yt ea 3 MAE .. finished Symphony; Beethoven’s Concerto for piano in! ~~ 7 

- pceeiagie ded in the re, that of Saturday | E-flat; Mendeissohn’s *Mejusine” overture, and pelec-7¢ yay 
night r be set dowi #s exhibiting allthatis tious from Wagner’s “Siegfried” and “Gotterdiim. | : 
un ossible. The occasion is one where it) ™crang.” Miss Adele Aus der One ia to be the soloist. | 4) 
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: Me | written when Berlioz was a student at 
. | 4 ae i 
apie ios A gue | the Conservatoire in Paris. Perhaps it 

PO oe ee ‘ ‘oom, | Pictures his intense nature and pictorical ~ 
Eleven Ss ~ i? _ pletorical 
pa ¥e th ymphony Concert, the sym | Style as well as any of the greater and ’ 
: phony Fantastique. | finer works which came later, and where is. 
crane a __ | there in all the romantic school anothet such 
| pn srearesne of the eleventh Symphony | movement as the ‘March to Execution”; but 
} MORCOFE Was; in giving rein to his imagination, there is in the — 
FF. Smetana, ates “Die verkaufte Braut,”’ first movement a vagueness of expression which 
(First time.) brpts ye 

R.Schumann. Pictures from the Orient, op. 66. | is & result of youthful fitfulness and indecision, | 

(Arranged by Carl Reinecke.) The ball scene is exquisite; the scene in the 

ere ~ has ig Sods ng ll Attegro, _| 2¢!d8,although not the pastoral which Beethoven 

it, & Ball.: (Allieio nen topes) wrote, is an idyl of another school; its tran- 

III. Scene in the Fields. (Adagto.) quillity and darkness are alike eloquent. In | 

IV. March to Execution, (Allegro non trop- | March and the Dream of the Witches’ Revel, ° 

po.) | with its mocking Dies Ire, is shown the 


VY. A Dream on the Night of the Witches’ | ‘ hy! 
Revel. (Larghetto; Allegro assai.) climax of musical invention and execution, — 


All these composers are nineteenth-century | Berlioz defies analysis in these moods, They 
men; Smetana a Bohemian, Berlioz a French- | C4try all before them; the listener dreops. 
man, and Reinecke and Schumann, a pair of | With fatigue in the excitement. Of the 
Germans, form an unusual group for a Boston | fine points in Mr. Gericke’s reading much 
Symphony programme. Mr. Gericke must be | COUld be written without over-praise, The 
arousing himself to new deeds. Smetana was | technique of the several divisions, especially 
not nearly so jolly a person as his pretty over- | the augmented wood-band, with itg group - 
ture leads us to expect (the dictionaries tell of | ¢f bassoons, was admirable; the divided strings 
sorrowful pages in his career), and it seamed | iu the last movement moved excellently, while 
necessary for him to die before his music gained | the vast tone of the great tuba (which seemed 
a hearing in Boston. This overture of his to q | to echo Fafner’s voice in Siegfried”) was it-_ 
oumic opera, ‘The Sold Bride,” is not a great | Self a requiem. The makeshift piano and gong 
art work, but it is musicianly to the cure, full | alliance (substituted for bells) was terrorizing | 


of a joyous bustle and gaiety quite exhilarating, | in its dissonance. Mr. Gericke’s nexs pro-— 
it does not demand very much of the instru- | gramme is notably interesting. The orchestra 
ments, there are no bizarre effects, neither isit | Will play Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony 

a shield for the commonplace; but the strings, | Mendelssohn’s “‘Melusina” overture, and an ar 
with their gossipy figure in the first theme andthe | rangement of themes from “ Siegfried” and | 
wood-wind in the climax which follows, show a | ‘‘Gotterdammerung,” not before heard in this | 
Sympathetic handling, and the work as it de- | country; and Miss Adcle Aus der Ohe will play | 
velops discloses particularly skilful construc- | Beethoven’s E flat concerto. ae 


tion. Itsurprised the audience so much that I> : ) 

the applause it received did not represent tie - The is Stal cacti Mensa ie Oxchaar 
real pleasure it gave; the overture is almost tra in Music Hall last night experienced the usual fate 
funny, and there has not been much fun in Mr. , of these concerts when no soloist appears, in an audience 


Gericke’s programmes. Carl Reinecke’s ar- { of diminished numbers. The perfurmances opened with 
a wouderfuliy animated and brilliant overture by 5. 


rangement of the six movements wuich consti- /Smctana, & composer quite unknown here,and who, | 
tute a pianoforte duet by Schamann made | dying, left ng nt ogg — roo sli him. This , 
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searcely more of an ee th o WAen first ‘and one of which the vivacious spirit is main- 
brought out here by Mr. Gericke; this 1s rather | tained with curprising steadiness. it is at once 
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_ were finely played. Perhaps boston symphony- | ment ot schumann’s “ Pictures from the Orient,” op. 
/ concert habitues are resolved not to like arranye- | 66, Mr. Gericke agatn. ee his gt ny fondness 
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received a great periormance. As an ilius- | On the instrument for which it was Written, and is dis. 


tration of Mr. Gericke’s powers ot interpretation ' torted out ofall proportion by the orchestral magnify: 
ing to whichit has been subjected. The concert ended 
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it stands first in the line of his achievements with a splendid readiog and performance of Berlloz’s 
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: : although an absolutely less eccentric una bizurre than it did twenty years ago, 
to its preparation, and although an : “when it anticipated the echool of music now so preva- 


‘perfect performance is, perhaps, quite as Une joie pie adagio and the march were among the sea- 
likely as that we should have the four harps, son’s triumphs hos far in ihe work of as entire. 
| Sclaj . mT » he programme for the next concert is Echubert’s Un- 
b the ophicleides, all the kettle nape apProre on finished Symphony; Beethoven’s Concerto for piano in 
_bells demanded inthe score, that of Satur ay , E-flat; Mendeissohn’s *Melusine” overture, and relec. | 
night may be set down #s exhibiting allthatis tous from Wagner’s “Siegfried” and “Gotterdiim. | 
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The programme ef the eleventh symphony con- 


cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- | 


ing, was; 


Smetana: Overture to “Die verkaufte Brat.” 
Schumann: “Bilder aus Osten.” (Scored by necke.) 
Berlioz: Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14a. 5 


The overture to ‘‘Die verkaufte Braut” is, we 
| believe, the second composition by Smetana that 
_ has been played in Boston, the tirst being a piano- 
forte trio, brought out here a few years ago by Mr. 
John Preston. Friedrich Smetana, one of whose 
claims to notice is that he was the teacher of An- 
tonin Dvorak, was born in 1824 in Leitomischl, a 
small town in Bohemia, lying between Prag and 
Olmitz. He first studied under Proksch, then for 
a short time under Liszt, and was known for a 
while as an exceedingly brilliant pianist. He 
opened a music schovlin Prag, but in 1856 went 
| to Gothenburg in Sweden, where he assumed the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic Society. Ten 
years later he was made conductor to the National 
Theatre in Prag, for which he wrote sey- 
eral operas, all to Czech texts. Ih 1874, 
however, he was compelled to give up the posi- 
tion on account of increasing deafness, which 
soon became total. He died in 1884. The over- 
ture that was played last Saturday evening isa 
very brilliant and faseinating work, light in its 
general character, but with not a little solid work 
in it, notwithstanding. It was capitally played. 
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course to the same device for the bells in “Parsi- Wes: 4 


fal.” So fine and sympathetic a performance of — 


this characteristic work of Berlioz’s gives great 


hopes for an equally good interpretation of certain | 


movements from his ‘‘Roméo et Juliette,” which, 
a little bird tells us, are promised later in the sea- 
son, The next programme is: Schubert, unfin- 


ished symphony in B minor; Beethover, piano- 


_ forte concerto No. 5, in E-flat; Mendelss 
. ture to “Die schéne Melusine’’; Wagner 


over- 


from “Siegfried” and “Giéiterdimmerung.” Miss 
_ Adele aus der Ohe will be the pianist. 


} ' 


| 


The little Schumann pieces, in spite of their 


beauty and charm, still strike us as too 
slight in calibre to bear orchestral treatment. 
Berlioz’s ever-wonderful Fantastic Symphony 
has surely never been played so superbly 
here before; at last this magnificent work has had 
a worthy and sympathetic performance here. 


] 


There were still one or two slips in certain details; , 


the omission of the snare drum at an important 
point in the March to the Scaffold, and the play- 
ing in open notes of certain horn passages writ- 
ten in stopped notes. But the fact that the dérec- 
tions in the score and parts are in French may 
possibly account for these lapses. ‘There is one 
direction in the horn parts at the beginning of the’ 
March which has neve: been accurately followed 
here; neither Mr. Zerrahn nor Mr, Gericke seem 
to have understood it aright. Berlioz has written 
at this passage: ‘‘Waites les sons bouchdés avecla 
_ main, sans employer les cylindres” (make the 
stopped tones with the hand, without using the 
cylinders); that is to say, that the instruments are 
to be used exactly as if they were plain horns 
without valves, the natural open notes in the 
seale to be played open, and the stopped notes 
to be stopped. As this passage has been 
played here, it has been either entirely 
in stopped, or entirely in open notes, 
neither of which readings were intended by the 
composer. Mr. Gericke’s idea of having the bell 
part in the ‘‘Walpurgis Night’s Dream” played on 
a pianoforte and tam-tam together is, upon the 
whole, felicitous; Berlioz’s direction to have the 
part played on several pianofortes, in the absence 
of bells of the desired pitch, is hardly practicable, 
and a single pianoforte sounds little better than 
nothing at all. Buta pianoforte and a tam-tam 
together produce a very good effect, the 
former giving a definite pitch to the notes, 
and the latter giving just the right quiver to the 


; 
: 


either party. 


A}loting just twenty-six lines toa ‘review of 
the last symphony concert, the critic of the 
Courier finds it amply sufficient to record a 
couple of errors in the Music Hall Bulletin 
(which, be it known, is the programme, with 
It would have looked 
just a little better if the critic had also said a- 
word or two about the symphony and the “‘Sieg- 
' fried Idyll.” Now if the critic will kindly 
state on next Sunday just what the two errors 


notes, of the concert). 


were a trusting public will rejoice. We 
haven’t any space today to take sides with 


‘ 


ELEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


? 


Descriptive Analysis of the Works to Be 
Performed Tomorrow. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN.— Pictures from the Orient. 
“Six impromptus for the piano, for four hands’’ 
(op. 66). Such 1s the original title of these beauti- 
ful and melodious tone-pictures that have been so 
happilv arranged tor orchestra by Carl Reinecke. 
Reissmann says of them that ‘The technique is 
spiritualized by the contents; the rich ideas are 
used in the service of a definite purpose, in which 
we are able to recognize an important ethical 
meaning.’’ There is an evident attempt at local 


coloring, but in this Schumann has not been 80 


i 
‘ 
‘ 


; 
4 


.He has composed operas, orchestral: and chamber —_! 


successful as in producing six beautiful and 


. original compositions. 


Hector BERLIOZ.—Sympkonie phantastique. 
Reveries, passions. (Largo; allegro.) A _ ball. . 
(Allegro non _ troppo.) Scene in the fields, 
(Adagio.) March to execution. (Allegro non 
troppo.) Dream of a Sabbath night. Rondo of 
the Sabbath. (Larghetto; allegro assai.) This is 
rather a symphonic poem with a programme than 
a symphony, and is distinguished from other 
works of the kind as mxch by the strangeness and 
originality of its ideas as by the mastery of the 
orchestration. It was written in Paris, Berlioz 
tells us, when he was under the infiuence of 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ which he had just been read- 
ing; some parts were written with much dificnity 
and others with prodigious ease. The composer 
bothered three weeks over the adagio (Scéne aux 
champs), but wrote the ‘‘Marche au supplice” in 
one night. The symphony was first performed at 
a Conservatory concert in Paris just before Ber- 
lioz’s departure for Italy. Me 

FRI£DRICH SMETANA.—Smetana was born in 
Bohemia, and studied the piano under Liszt, be- 
coming a remarkable pianist. He has been 
musical conductor at Gothenburg. and Pragne, 


music, all containing Bohemian characteristics. 
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Eleventh Symphony Concert. 


I AM expending the last few moments 


Boston, Watch Night. 
of the old year very 


profitably in writing to THe Musicar Courigr, and I would take this 


occasion of wishing that healthy journal an 
year and many of them, 


d its healthy editors a happy new 


The program began to-night with a“ Lusstpiel ’’ ‘overture, ** Die Verkaufte 
> hy M4 1 ; 
Braut,”’ of Smetana, Some parts remind one of Mozart’s treatment of the 


Strings in the overtures to ** Figaro”’ and ** The Magic F 
airy merriment and comicality made it a strong counterpoice to 
phony. The first is as plainly healthy as the latter is mentally 


Lizst was a great admirer of Smetana, calling him 


and quite a number of his works were produced at Wei 
_mian Dances,”’ for piano, are well known (** Ceszke Polke ’’) 


_ overture a masterpiece, 
because hardly any of 


lute.’’ Its light, 
the sym- 
diseased. 
the ‘‘ great Bohemian,’ 
mar, His ** Bohe- 
I found in the 


The audience were slightly cool toward it, probably 


them had ever heard anythi 
ything of his before. Th 
** Bilderaus dem Osten,’’ Schumann-Reinecke, were quite pretty ‘ 


but made 


a somewhat overgrown, gawky impression in full orchestral dress, The 


‘* Symphonie Fantastique,”’ by Berlioz, was the bi 


g number on the program. 
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nea 4 PROGRAMME. | 
Overture (Die verkaufte Braut.).......Smetana 


| ep time.) 
Pictures from the 
Vivace ma non troppo.—Andante con moto,— 
Un poco maestoso.—Andantino.—Vivace.— 
Molto moderato,— 

(Arranged by Carl Reinecke.) 
Symphonie Iantastique..............-Berlioz 
Reveries, passions. (Largo; allegro.) A ball. 
(Allegro non troppo.) Scene in the fields. 
(Adagio.) March to execution. (Allegro 
non troppo.) Dream of a Sabbath night. 
Rondo ot the Sabbath. (Larghetto; 

allegro agsai.) 

Smetana is a name that is very rare on these 
concert programmes, and, indeed, on any 
in Boston, although it is comparatively well 
known in’ Europe. According to the Music 
Hall bulletin, the overture on’ the programme 


is the first orchestral work of Smetana that 


_has been heard here, and it certainly ought 
‘nottobe the last. “Die verkaufte Braut” has 
every quality to make it pleasing; itis of course 


a light overture, and although it does not go very 


| deep, itis charming and delightful as far as it 
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J genina, it is not merely originality; if it were it~) * 
_| would simply give a character and coloring to his |} 


music, as the peculiarities of Schumann or Wag~ , 
ner do to theirs, which we gradually, recog- | 
nize as their style. Berlioz’s peculiarities at 

something else which it is hard to define, and 
which often gives his ideas an unmusical sound, 


} With Berlioz the harmony almost always seems 


put in as an afterthought instead of being devel- 
oped naturally with the melody, and forming with 
it an organic whole; it is rarely harmony that 
seems natural, and it certainly is not what one 
would expect. Even in the simplest and most 
easily comprehended passages this peculiarity is 
noticeable, and interferes much with the enjoy- 
ment of the listener. The real poetry and depth 
of Berlioz as a musical composer show themselves 
in passages of a different kina where the dramatic 
element predominates, or where strong contrasts 
are calledfor. There, as in the instrumentation, 
he shows the master mind, sure of his idea and of 
the best way of carrying it out. : F 
The details of the symphony were read last Sat- 
urday evening by Mr. Gericke with careful and 
painstaking accuracy, but with very little of that | 


Now, one has gct to be in a mood to hear Berlioz, In fact, one must be 
. . > ; 

in an abnormal condition of mind to enjoy him, and to-night he gave 
me a severe headache, a thing I seldom, if ever, have Granted the 


| R0es. It combines a rare freshness and spontaneity | warmth of coloring and that dramatic intensity 
of musical thought, with the greatest ingenuity | which are essential to a successful performance of 
and the most effective thematic treatment. | this eminently dramatic work. The orchestra ot | 
Naturally, the characteristics which for want of a | through the trying passages without serious mis- | 
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orchestral tricks and effects are marvelous, granted the ideas are super 
natural and stupendous, the scoring well nigh the height of artistic legerde- 
main, still, zsthetically speaking, the thing is a monstrosity of the highest 


calibre and absolutely stuns a sensitive person, 


I saw many who were 


affected in the same way. The sensual ball scene was very strongly played and 


the most made of the plaintive woodwind and the drum rolls in the 


** Scene 


in the fields,’”’ Berlioz, as is well known, was an enthusiastic drummer and 
often filled that post in Paris, Heine tells in some of his * Kunstberichte,”’ 
or art reports(**Critical Letters to the Press of Germany’’), from Paris. how ha 
saw him pounding his drum in the orchestra and casting flaming love glances 
at Miss Smithson, the London actress. Years after he saw him again pound- 


ing the drum in the same place. Miss Smithson, now Mrs. 


the balcony, but he no longer cast flaming glances. 


3erlioz, was in 
t . 
‘** The March to Execu- 


7 b ] ‘ 
tion "’ was most effectively played, the truly hideous orchestral effects com- 
ing well to the fore. The ‘* Walpurgis Night’s Dream.” or last movement 
_ is certainly great in its wondrous ingenuity, appalling in its tonal effects od 


zsthetically disgusting. 


Let no man talk to me of Liszt’s eccentricity. Liszt’s wildest revels are 


paths of peace compared with such pandemonium. 


Heine writes in his re— 


ports of the Paris musical season of 1844 of Berlioz that * his muse isa 
nightingale the size of an eagle. His music reminds me of things antedi- 
luvian, of extinct animal species, mighty mammoths, fabled kingdoms 
Nineveh, the hanging gardens of Semiramis, and all manner of impossibili- 
ties, His works remind one of Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian architecture 
in their striving after immensity.’’ Truly Berlioz is a great but sadly dis- 


torted genius. The orchestra played the last movement as though a horde 
of critics was after them, It was a most creditable performance. It is 
simply marvelous that so much coherence can be infused by an intelligent 
conductor into such seeming incoherency. It was a great task well done, and 
as the midnight hour is tolled solemnly from the towers I wish Mr. Gericke 


and his merry mena very happy new year. 


W. WauGu LaAuDEr. 


better name have been called Slavonic predomi- 
nate greatly in the work, especially the effects 
of syncopation which we are accustomed to 
hear in Bohemian and Hungarian dances. These 
characteristics, however, do not interfere with 
the originality of the music, which is full of fresh 
and piquant inspiration. The rapid figure for the 
strings, which is worked upin canonic or fugato 


style, makes great demands on these instruments, | 


which they succeeded in meeting with a clearness 
and precision in the most intricate parts that was 
very commendable. The overture is a most inter- 
esting and pleasing composition, and furnished a 
needed diversion from the music of the routine 
programme. Such pieces add the variety which 
is the spice of programmes as well as of life. 
Schumann’s charming and melodious “Bilder aus 
Osten’? appeared for the second time at the Sym- 
phony concerts in Reinecke’s scholarly arrange- 
ment forthe orchestra. It is an open question 
how much they have been improved by the 
change, and whether they are peculiarly fitted for 
orchestration. As compositions they have been 
laid out on an altogether different plan from an 
orchestral work, and many people profess to like 
them better in the original form. In any shape, 
however, they are attractive pieces of music—full 
of that quaint originality which forms one of the 
unapproachable charms of Schumann’s music. 
The first two selections on the programme were 
chosen with much tact in view of the last, which 
was both long and heavy. Little or no exertion 


| 
| 


was required to listen to the first part of the pro-) 


gramme, and the listener was fresh and strong for 
his encounter with Berlioz’s great symphony. 


The quality in Berlioz’s writing which takesand | 
keeps the upper hand even after many years listen- | 
ing to his music is his eccentricity. Everything | 
that he touches he does in a different manner | 

from anyone else, and not only in a different man-_ 
ner, but with certain ROR ERTS that are notal- | 


3 

' iT 14 

. mr di wpe 
from the Orient, op. 66” (arranged bi ‘Var , 
nps ni we 


hap and played some parts of the scénc aux champs — 
with poetry and refinement of feeling. Before we | 
leave the symphony we may be pardoned ; 
for wondering what idea was conveyed tothe. 
minds of those unacquainted with French by the 
words “Dream of a Sabbath Night,’’ ‘*Rondo of 
the Sabbath.’”’ Didthey imagine that in the last . 
movement Berlioz was trving to depict the solemn 
stillness of a Sabbath day? If they did, they must 
have given him credit for being more eccentric . 
than he is. 
The following excellent psogramme is an-~ 
nounce for next Saturday: / 


Symphony in B minor (unfinished)... ..Sebubert 
Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto. 
Concerto for pianoforte in E flat......Beethoven 
Overture. (Melusine) . Mendels ohn 
Selection from Sieyfried and Gotterdim- ‘4d 

merung .. Wagner . 
Soloist, Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe. 
RICHARD HEARD, | 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 
_The 11th of the season’s concerts by the 


Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wiihelm 
Gericke, conductor, given at Music Halt last 
evening, had for its programme the overture 
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“Die verkaufte Braut,” B. Smetana; “Pict 


Reinecke), R. Schum: and the “‘§ 
antastique,” by The introductic 
of the Smetana overture into Mr. Gericke’ 
scheme of programme isa bit of a puzzle te 
those who know his exalted ideas as to what 
it is proper for his patrons to hear. It is: 
pete , bustling bit of orchestral music jus 
suited to oe an audience in the right fram @ ) 
roind for the ringing up of the curtain upon a 
comic opera performance. Mr, Gericke 

should admit such a selection, and close the 

door upon an endless amount of music equally 
enjoyable, is a question not easy of sol 
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operas, a symphonic poem and r 
‘smaller works, none of -which have 
had a hosring pore. ‘The Schumann pietures 
peared a little oriental, as when heard sev. 
‘al seasons ago, but both this series of short. 
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tah aie . o — ne pace pe generally on time, even to the bis Oe - &. 
gifts to ) nal cymbal stroke with which the work ends. The | “=o 
es _ Of,course the chief attraction of last night’s concert | orchestra deserves great praise for the way.in which | 
5s enantio eters rs é Cee ey eee | was the great work by Berlioz, “The Symphonie | the difficult work was given and Mr. Gericke’s 
p fuly SOMO he Aad only advice; the stubby Christmas. ‘Fantastisque.” Unequal, morbid, stilted and affected ag he 8 ano nian © ay yircsherrme. of in hav- 
WMiss saint 6 had .. ' | Oo so high a standard of execution. 
1@ 80l0- a bi with a hi ttimes, the symphony yet remains a superb study The other numbers of the programme were Rein- 
a Br 7 on by sof tone color,and a great example of what pro- ecke’s arrangement of Schumann’s “Pictures from 
é in fiat. L, Mr. Henschel. Mr. Zerrabn ane ee gramme music may become. Naturally it was not j the Orient,” which we rather prefer in its original 


Mee Paty a il 7 piano state, and Smetana’s overture—“‘Die verkaufte 
felusine,” F. ay h album containing th given with all the effects which Berlioz demanded ; it > : 
oe ) tograp g the names of all Rover tei: Instead of four. barve (“nt least four” : the Braut”—which was a characteristic work in a bright | 


18. Rk ragner. \the young women vocalists to whom he has “score pathetically demands, in the second movement) folks-tone, and most pleasantly began the concert. 
Sal Pe given commendatory letters, and the signatures ‘there was but one; instead of bells a piano and gong THE COMPLI an 
of the manufacturers of throat remedies that ‘worked together in the last movement; ophicleides MENTS OF THE SEASON. 
have pleased him. Mr. Lang was surprised by i, were of course out of the question in America, and Our statement that there were two errors in the 
a letter from Franz Liszt and the MS. of a new | vee vege to =. — the — ~ of ree Music Hall Bulletin, in its clippings regarding the 
overture by his daughter. From England there y without the demanded number of drummers. © | tenth Symphony concert of the season, has brought 
came to Mr. Osgood an envelope stamped ‘English horn, and the E flat clarionette were there as 
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y ; ‘ . | forth the following tart inquiry from the ical 

: required, and the bassoons were adequately promi- musica 

‘Due 10c,”” which on being opened disclosed a nent in the march to execution. It isto Mr. Ger- 
icke’s credit that he has brought forward the 
Childe Harold and the fantastic sym- 


parchment from six composers of the modern 
English school, thanking him for his recognition 
of the ability of one of their number. Mr, 
Dwight received several bound copies of his 
Journal of Music, sufficient to complete his file, 
and a Richard Wagner calendar. The Handel 
and Haydn Society was flattered by a note from 
Berlioz, giving the exact date of his birth, of 
the completion of his Te Deum, and mentioning 


phonies within a year, and there 
| is promise that he will give another Berlioz work 


before the close of the season. This with a touch of 
Bizet, and possibly Saint Saens would give the 
French school at least a reasonable showing. But 
after hearing the Berlioz symphony of last night 
one feels that it would be well to turn tothe purer 
} atmosphere ot German symphony for health and 


critic of the Traveller, who is also the compiler of the 
aforesaid Bulletin: 


Alloting just twenty-six lines toa review of the last 
symphony concert, the critic of tne CourRrErR finds it 
amplv sufficient to recoid a couple of errors in the Music 
Hall Bulletin (which, be it known, is the programme, 
with notes, of the concert). It would have looked justa 
little better if the critic had also said a word or two ab out 
the symphony and the “Siegfried Idyll.” Now ifthe critic 
will kindly state on next Sunday just what the two errors 
were, a trusting public will rejoice. We haven't any 
space today to take sides with either party. 


iim musical growth. The performance was a fine one, 
| spite of the omissions chronicled, probably the finest | 
we have yethad in Boston. 

The spr ors of ae $4 “ the introduction was 
worthy of all praise. e “love theme”’ in its ap- é ; 
Dearances on the various instruments was also per- | ro a ey , ae Cert ny Rone tae 
fectly done, while the shading of the violin scales fan: J GCSCrves tHe 1D a ——-: Here are | 
could not have been improved upon. In every eciearaber aetna e Bulletin : | 
movement the technique of the orchestra was finely ¢ “Siegfried Idyll,” Wagner.—This isan independent | 
displayed. The second movement “Le Bal” was as ° ping, O° she ited asain te Sega wid of the composer’s youngest 
‘swingy asthe variest Strauss waltz could have ote se paint yg egiried. Wagner conducted its 


: - first performance in his Bayreuth home, the orch 
been, and proved what Mr. Gericke could do with » twenty one being placed on the stairs leading Sh to finn 
‘this species of music if he cared to attempt it. 


Cosima’s room. This wasin 1871. Some of the themes 
The intertwining of the “love theme” with the q of the Nibelurg are used in the Idyll,as Mr. Krehbiel 
waltz was in excellent balance, and the end of | says, ‘‘woven into the exquisite bit of musical dreaming.” 
the movement was a delirious whirl of excite- | _Cavatina, “Leise, leise fromme Weise,” from ‘Der 
ment. The movement picturing the tranquility of Freischutz,’’ Weber.—Weber hada wonderful talent for 


Hi | . inventing popular melodies, as he has shown in m f 
i, the country at eventide was equally well done. M. hig gongs. In “Der Freischutz,” says E.T. A. Reteunn, 


1) Saute played the English horn—representing the rays of his genius’, scattered through innumerable 
"# the lover—and Mr. Miller, the oboe—typi- , songs, seem to have concentrated themselves in one focus. 
viting him to read a paper. The correspond- we fying the shepherdess. Both were excel- |' The melodies in the Freischutz all catch the ear at once, 
ent of the American Art Journal was the recipi- i) lent, vet had they exchanged instruments we believe |, but have a bewildering charm and depth as well; while 
ent of a bona fide tarnheimet, which we read | i) it would have been an improvement, for Mr. Miiller |; Within the comprehension of everybody they fascinate 
; . | best English horn players we have ever the world down to the present day. These qualities are 
about in Wagner’s Nibelung. The list is a long is one of the best Knglish horn play: jC’ Over Diet prominent in the Lieder and Laedtibe fosmn a 
one and we have space for only a few more. heard. Mr. Strasser was admirable in the clarionette 


. which latter the opera abounds, 

Mr. Foote was given a concoction which, taken | passages against pizzicato violin accompaniment. } petrays the evads.4 popular aot te Lied belns the 

wisely, will permit him to work twenty-four he thunder clap might have been made louder, but } original foundation of German opera. This Lied form is 

hours each day without sleep (he has agreed to | the final duet between English horn and kettle- | introduced four times in the first act, and twice in the 
share it with the editor of the Year Book). | drums was very impressive,the chords on the latter in- | !ast, gga ef * an oteenont of a larger whole in 

Mr. Chadwick was elected. a member of the } struments (a bold treatment of timpani) being as rainy pi PPh shiy a — Thees aoe ne ee ) and the 
French Academy, the only foreigner on the list. well shaded as possible. Grandest and most thril- | ois. have attained the cedaaiiah 0B teen yt “i aes 

Mr. Arthur Wiitnig was asked to play his | ling of all wasthe ‘March to Execution.” Here i caitis te on Melting y- Spitta.) — 
pianoforte concerto at the first Philharmonic | every effect of tone color was marvellous. The piz- Fir t1 stay Ae yet W fv y 
-concertin London. The London Handel Festi- | zicato of divided contrabasses, the gloomy and | |, hiee } Pe ag fe al So ap ll youngest son,’ is 
val Society wrote Mr. Arthur Thayer request- | restless figure of the bassoons, the solemnity of the | * wp Dee wig some ho n ey The Idylle 
‘ing him to fill out two Handel scores. Mr. i tuba, were all given their due prominence. Only the abr wife as fn a Atcatin of the ee venir § Wag- 
- Kneisel received an MS. copy of anew violin clarionette seemed too loud in the final thought of | ’ n, and especially the | 
- concerto by ‘and a cuff-holder, Mr. 


Brahms the lover before the axe fell. Ihefatal stroke was | es. ihn und Dich durft’ ich in Ténen danken”’ 

xed head- : fi iolins of the iven by the orchestra with absolute unity, and the | ° i 

| eee bert Dee bedhikecchiets ‘of similar | eriible erkhiogs with which the movement ends | - gee lipo ye > Leise,” (which is not a cavatina) | 

color, to be used as coat protectors; Union Hall were realistic and ghastly enough. was not sung at the concert. he real cavatina, 
; ; Und ob die Wolke sie verhiille,” was sung as an- 


‘ f the pl nt- _ The finale is not as artistic as the two movements | 
ary cd beangee farses ger i be grmnian' ‘which precede it, and is as sensational as a dime | nounced. We supposed that this would have 


Additional note3 concerning the charity of the 
musical editor of the COuRIER, and his sending 
proxies to concerts when unable to go himself (as 
tor example at matinees) seem not to call for elab- 


the fact that he had written a good deal. The 
Cecelia likewise received a letter, but post- 
marked differently; Max Bruch wrote, regret- 
ting that the club should pass by his *‘ Achilleus’”’ ; 
he also wrote inquiringly, saying that he spoke 
English, and had better control of his temper 
than formerly. The Chamber Music Society, 
dead after one year’s existence, was soaking yy. 
rebuked by Euterpe, the muse, for trifling wit 

her affections. The critic of the Courier re- 
ceived a card on which charity was written, 
and a receip: for the manufacture of proxies. 
The critic of the Transcript was presented with 
a blue and gold bound book of English syno- 
nyms, published by Choudens, Paris, and the 
power of being ubiquitous. The musical 
editor of the ‘Transcript ot a letter 
from the Wagner Society of New York in- 
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dining together of the Messrs. Chickering, ‘novel. The burlesque of the love theme, upon the been self evident to the compiler of the notes. The 
Steinert and Tyler. S%7wer G Ws 33 


tremendous ‘Dies Irae” was 


E flat clarionette, was, we think, played too softly. 
‘The burlesque church _ service, with its 
however 
)broadly given, and the percussive effects upon which 


above inquiries in the Traveller, coming two days | 
after the concert, prove that we were mistaken. This 
act abundantly shows that although this writer 
analyzes the work for the instruction of the public, | 
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Santa Claus brought various gifts to promi- 
some he had only advice; the stubby Christmas. 
saint gave us his confidence. Mr. Gericke had 
a birthday book of French composers, with a 
preface by Svensden, and an introduction by 
Mr. Henschel. Mr. Zerrahn received a large 
autograph album containing the names of all 
the young women vocalists to whom he has 
given commendatory letters, and the signatures 
of the manufacturers of throat remedies that 
have pleased him. Mr. Lang was surprised by 
a letter from Franz Liszt and the MS. of a new 
overture by his daughter. From England there 
came to Mr. Osgood an envelope stamped 


1 


- nent musicians, critcs and organizations; for 


a a a a re 


‘Due 10c,”” which on being opened disclosed a | 
parchment from six composers of the modern | 


English school, thanking him for his recognition 
of the ability of one of their number, 


Mr, | 


Dwight received several bound copies of his 


Journal of Music, sufficient to complete his file, 
and a Richard Wagner calendar. The Handel 
and Haydn Society was flattered by a note from 
Berlioz, giving the exact date of his birth, of 
the completion of his Te Deum, and mentioning 
the fact that he had written a good deal. The 
Cecelia likewise received a letter, but post- 
marked differently; Max Bruch wrote, regret- 
ting that the club should pass by his ‘*‘ Achilleus’”’ ; 
he also wrote inquiringly, saying that he spoke 
English, and had better control of his temper 
than formerly. The Chamber Music Society, 
dead after one year’s existence, was scathingly 
rebuked by Euterpe, the muse, for trifling with 
her affections. The critic of the Courier re- 
ceived a card on which charity was written, 
and a receip: for the manufacture of proxies. 
The critic of the Transcript was presented with 
a blue and gold bound book of English syno- 
nyms, published by Choudens, Paris, and the 
power of being ubiquitous. The musical 
editor of the ‘Transcript got a_ letter 
from the Wagner Society of New York in- 
viting him to read a pape. The correspond- 
ent of the American Art Jo 
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urnal was the recipi- | 


ent of a bona fide tarn heimet, which we read | 
about in Wagner’s Nibelung. The list is a long | 


one and we have space for only a few more. 
Mr. Foote was given a concoction which, taken 
wisely, will permit him to work twenty-four 
hours each day without sleep (he has agreed to 
share it with the editor of the Year Book). 
Mr. Chadwick was elected a member of the 
French Academy, the only foreigner on the list. 
Mr. Arthur Whitnig was asked to play his 
pianoforte concerto at the first Philharmonic 
concertin London. The London Handel Festi- 
val Society wrote Mr. Arthur Thayer request- 
ing him to fill out two Handel scores. Mr. 


Kneisel received an MS. copy of anew violin | 


concerto by Brahms and a cuff-holder, Mr. 


Loeffler a fixed head-rest ; the first violins of the — 


orchestra were given handkerchiefs of similar 
color, to be used as coat protectors; Union Hall 
added a dusting machine. One of the pleasant- 


Ta pwler G. H. W. 


est features of Christmas day was the fraternal © 
dining together of the Messrs. 
Steinert and Tyler. 


Chickering, | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

_ Of course the chief attraction of last night’s concert 

| wasthe great work by Berlioz, “The Symphonie 
-Fantastisque.” Unequal, morbid, stilted and affected 
attimes, the symphony yet remains a superb study 
of tone color,and a great example of what pro- 
gramme music may become. Naturally it was not : 
given with all the effects which Berlioz demanded; it | 


never is. Instead of four harps (‘tat least four” the | 
score pathetically demands, in the second movement) 
4 there was but one; instead of bells a piano and gong 
#1 worked together in the last movement; ophicleides 
were of course out of the question in America, and 
one was giad to see even the two pair of kettiedrums, 
without the demanded number of drummers. The 
English horn, and the E flat clarionette were there as 
required, and the bassoons were adequately promi- 
nent in the march to execution. It isto Mr. Ger- 
icke’s credit that he has brought forward the 
Childe Harold and the fantastic sym- 
phonies within a year, and there 
| is promise that he will give another Berlioz work 
betore theclose of the season. This with a touch of 


French school at least a reasonable showing. But 
after hearing the Berlioz symphony of last night 


‘im! one feels that it would be well to turn tothe purer 


atmosphere of German symphony for health and 
musical growth. The performance was a fine one, , 
spite of the omissions chronicled, probably the finest | 
' we have yethad in Boston. | 
The elasticity of tempoin the introduction was | 
worthy of all praise. The “love theme” in its ap- \ 
pearances on the various instruments was also per- 
fectly done, while the shading of the violin scales 
could not have been improved upon. In every 
movement the technique of the orchestra was finely “ 
displayed. The second movement ‘‘Le Bal’ was as 
swingy asthe variest Strauss waltz could have 
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i | been, and proved what Mr. Gericke could do with 
ne ‘ e . a *,? ° 

‘a this species of music if he cared to attempt it. 

Hi | 


The intertwining of the “love theme” with the 
waltz was in excellent balance, and the end of 
the movement was a delirious whirlof excite- 
ment. The movement picturing the tranquility of 
the country at eventide was equally well done. M. 
| the English horn—representing 
the lover—and Mr. Miller, the oboe—typi- 
| fying the shepherdess. Both were excel-_ 

| lent, vet had they exchanged instruments we believe 
%) it would have been an improvement, tor Mr. Miiller 
is one ot the best Knglish horn players we have ever 
heard. Mr. Strasser was admirable in the clarionette 

assages against pizzicato violin accompaniment. 
The thunder clap might have been made louder, but 
the final duet between English horn and _ kettle- 
drums was very impressive,the chords on the latter in- 
struments (a bold treatment of timpani) being as 
well shaded as possible. Grandest and most thril- 
ling of all wasthe ‘*‘March to Execution.” Here 
The piz- 
contrabasses, the gloomy and 
restless figure of the bassoons, the solemnity ofthe 
Only the 


See: 


f 


Hi tuba, were all given their due prominence. 


Wt clarionette seemed too loud in the final thought of 


tu the lover before the axe fell, 
ii given by the orchestra with absolute unity, and the | 
Ws terrible writhings with which the movement ends 


Thefatal stroke was | 


were realistic and ghastly enough. 

The finale is not as artistic as the two movements 
which precede it, and is as sensational as a dime. 
novel. The burlesque of the love theme, upon the | 
E flat clarionette, was, we think, played too softly. 
The burlesque church service, with _ its 

®# tremendous “Dies Irae”’ was however | 
broadly given, and the percussive effects upon which , 


| Space today to take sides with either party. 


also his eldest, since he had but one. 


was not sung at the concert. 
‘Und ob die Wolke sie verhiille,” was sung as an 


so much depends, were generally on time, even to the 
final cymbal stroke with which the work ends. The 
orchestra deserves great praise forthe way.in which 
the difficult work was given and Mr. Gericke’s 
labors can scarcely be overestimated, in hay- 
ing ledthem to so high a standard of execution. | 
The other numbers of the programme were Rein- 
ecke’s arrangement of Schumann’s “Pictures from 
the Orient,” which we rather prefer in its original 
piano state, and Smetana’s overture—“‘Die verkaufte 
Braut”—which was a characteristic work 1n a bright 
folks-tone, and most pleasantly began the concert. 


THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 
Our statement that there were two errors in the 
Music Hall Bulletin, in its clippings regarding the 
tenth Symphony concert of the season, has brought 
forth the following tart inquiry from the musica] 
critic of the Traveller, who is also the compiler of the 
aforesaid Bulletin: 


Alloting just twenty-six lines toa review of the last 
symphony concert, the critic of the Courter finds it 
amplv sufficient to recoid a couple of errors in the Music 
Hall Bulletin (which, be it known, is the programme 
with notes, of the concert). It would have looked just a 
little better if the critic had also said a word or two about 
the symphony and the “Siegfried Idyll.”’ Now ifthe critic 
will kindly state on next Sunday just what the two errors 
were, a trusting public will rejoice. We haven’t any 


Additional notes concerning the charity of the 
musical editor of the CoOuRIER, and his sending 
proxies to concerts when unable to go himself (as 
tor example at matinees) seem not to call for elab- | 
orate reply, but the courteous inquiry above, cer- | 
tainly deserves the information requested. Here are 
the notes as given in the Bulletin: | 


‘Siegfried Idyll,” Wagner.—This is an independent 
composition, written in honor of the composer’s youngest 
son, whom he named Siegfried. Wagner conducted its 
first performance in his Bayreuth home, the orchestra of 
twenty one being placed on the stairs leading up to Frau 
Cosima’s room. This was in 1871. Some of the themes 
of the Nibelurg are used inthe Idyll,as Mr. Krehbiel 
says, ‘‘woven into the exquisite bit of musical dreaming.” 

Cavatina, ‘‘Leise, leise fromme Weise,” from ‘‘Der 
Freischutz,’’ Weber.—Weber hada wonderful talent for | 


inventing popular melodies, as he has shown in many of 


his songs. In ‘Der Freischutz,” says E. T. A. Hoffmann 
the rays of his genius’, scattered through innumerable 
songs, seem to have concentrated themselves in one focus. 
The melodies in the Freischutz all catch the ear at once, | 
but have a bewildering charm and depth as well; while 


_ within the comprehension of everybody they fascinate | 
the world down to the present day. 


These qualities are 
most prominent in the Lieder and Lied-like forms, in | 
which latter the opera abounds, a point which in itself | 
betrays the German popular element, the Lied being the 
original foundation of German opera. This Lied form is 
introduced four times in the first act, and twice in the | 
last, besides appearing as an element of a larger whole in 
Agathe’s air (‘‘Leise, leise fromme Weise’’) and the 
finale of the third act. These are precisely the numbers 
which have attained the greatest popularity. ’ (P. Spitta.) 

Our reply is as follows :— 

Firstly—Siegfried, *‘Wagner’s youngest son,” is | 
The Idylle 
was not only written in honor of the son, but of Wag- 
ner’s wife,as the dedication, and especially the | 
line “‘Fiir ihn und Dich durft’ ich in Ténen danken”’ 
proved. 

Secondly—‘‘Leise, Leise,” (which is not a cavatina) 
The real cavatina, 


nounced. We supposed that this would have 
been self evident to the compiler of the notes. ‘The 
above inquiries in the Traveller, coming two days 
after the concert, prove that we were mistaken. This 
act abundantly shows that although this writer 
analyzes the work for the instruction of the public, 
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naturalist who entered the French Academy while | “MUSICAL MATTERS, G&{ | word pleture gets perhaps as 
_the great dictionary was being compiled. ‘Oh’ said , Joyey Eleventh Symphony Concer: | stti cing and bizarre effect: “are within th 
_the editors, “here is a definition in your domain | \ The eleventh Symphony concert be with aa irces Of a hostra, this symphony is unsur- 
which we think you will approve of—‘Crab, a red pois Se hath aetna tt began wD & | passed. — date Wagner a the ports ie 
fish which crawls backwards.’” “Perfect,” replied i move: hie as to composition and composer, . at tl atter calls his “leib-m tif.” But 
the naturalist, “with the exceptions that the crab , namely, an overture “The Betrayed Bride,” by | Ber os rub ot ae ar hh oi a ‘The former | 
is not a fish, that it is not red, and that Frederick Smetana. The littie that was known 4 ™M2@Ses oven nso Of 8 \ove-theme his “fixed . 
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it does not crawl backwards.” With similar in Boston of him and his composition had a ovine it * sil” tha vihere Th Spr k owl 
slight exceptions we can praise the Bulletin most delightful supplement Saturday evening, |} movementis not so posting as its successors. | ip. ud 
analysis above given as quite correct. While we should _ Any fears that the reiative proximity of Prague ] A veritable waltz follows it in the “ball” scene, joie 
regret devoting further space or time to post mor to Vienna may have caused as toa revetition of Sees citidces prety as with Be i. | Eee 

1 ser gern we gr rt pp to say that we shall _ Viennese platitudes were quickly dispelled. The || oboe to bring inthe love motive, and the clar- ~ 

alwavs endeavor to substantiate any statement made Overture, while being structurally orthodox. is inets answer it. The third movement is emi- 

in our reviews in this paper—or confess ourselves in dh dnt 4 : ' nently pastoral. ‘The knglish horn in ite lower 

error. _ a Hho Same time bright and melodically pleasing. |' Sntrance typifies the character of the movement. _ 

it gave a fine display of string work. Thetheme | It is answered softly by the oboe in imitation of — 

liself with its rapid moveinent in quavers is kept y sounds at a distance. Berlioz’s original inten- 

almost entirely to the Violins. They make ] tion was that this answer should be given post- : 

merry Over it, and their work is so prominent 4 horn fashion from without the orchestra bat. 


alithrough that one gets littie of tne mood of | convenience dispensed with this requis: ral 
| the opera, if the Overture portrays it. Its com- | sg withthe four kettledrums, Suited’ so ant bs 3 
| poser, Smetana, antedates in time of aprear- _ form approximate chords. They come in most - 
| ance his countryman, Dvorak, but has beea — sepulchrally when the English horn resumes 
overshadowed by tne latter’s greater relative * its isolated theme in the repetition. At 
in choosing from Smetaan agaie. ee stifled | this point the silence of the audience became al. 
| The middie nun fc : of rs programme Ea wines « oppressive, so weird was the kettledrum - 
Orenorira’ Seung by Carl Reinicke of Schu- The treatment of the fourth movement is con- 
mann s jour-haud piano piece, “Pictures from | sidered the best of all. Certainly it is the most 
the Orient.” Reinicke’s task was one of love for | effective in volume of tone, though not so bizarre 
Schumann, his older coniemporary aud friendiy || as the last movement. ‘Yhe kettledrum seems to. 
adviser. He has made the “pictures” more in- connect the third movement with its suc-- 
teresting than in their original form from the { cessor, for they are prominent at the close of 
dynamic emphasis and sensuous coloring which | the one and at tho beginning of the other. In the. 
can be gained only through the medium of an | Jatter grotesqueness and grim numor are sound. 
orchestra. But his treatment, neat and finished | ed by a duet from the bassoons In rapid moving 
as itis, has not improved the impression which | passage once repeated, ‘I'ne tinal ex losion ani 
one forms irom a study of the piano arrange- | fone with which the movement ends is tre-— 
re Ra ree first number of the six was undoubt- | mendous, and prepares the way for the startling | 
fy y t th ge Mag me In it gentle touches contrasts of effect which the last movemant 
Nec e we ‘rum marked strongly the | bringsin. All that can aid in intensifying the © 
oooh fa all gave verve to the tone- | pandemonium seems to have been made use of. 
coloring, The orchestral. treatment of this | Gongs and hard, metallic single notes from the 
and of all its fellows is most orthodox; in few | piano and a most curious pattering. of 
cases does the ’cello part, for instance, step out Eno violin bows, are among ths odder — 
of that assigned to the right hand of the secondo | resources for heightening the . witchery. 
_ piano score. Lhe theme of the fourth “picture” | The effect 1s thrilling, to ‘say yi i; 
was without doubt a favorite with Schumann | jeagt, even if one doubts the signiticance of it all 
himself, for he brings it in again episodically | and feels all the while an indefinable repulsion — 
near the close of the series. ‘The fifth “picture” | at its musical barbarity. The demands made |. 
lost Peat of all in its orchestra setting. Not  uron the orenestra were especially arduous, but. 
Only di it seem weaker, but almost other in — they were met, with few exceptions, most nobly, _ 
Character'than the piano arrangement. The |! The next programme will have as soloist, Miss 
shortness of each movement gave itaspasmodic Adele Aus ger Ohe and the symphony in B 
character not well suited to the conventional minor, “Unfinished,” ['r. Schubert; the con- 
limits of orchestral treatment. None of the certo for pianoforte in E fiat, 1. v. Beethoven: 
Pictures’ reached the length of a symphonic the overture, “Melusine,” [°. Mendelssohn, ard } 
| movement, even the shortegi, that of a scherzo, a selection from “Siegfried”? and “Gotterdam- 
except, perhaps, the first and the last. Mr, merung,”’ R. Wagner. 4 
Gericke s rendering, however, put them in their | te st Ne 
best possible light. : | 
Pg dl pe eke cane reenens: of the even- ELEVENTH Boston SymPpHony Concert.—The 
3 osing number, “Berlioz’s | audience at the symphony concert on Saturday 
. 59 ‘ 

Fantastic Symphony.” Init, we have the first evening appeared to be unanimously well pleased 


illustration of “programme” music inits mod ; F . 
' gensee But for its length it might betier haw with Mr. Gericke’s programme, which contained 


been called a symphonic poem. Berlioz. al- |@ Dew overture from Smetana’s ‘“Verkanfte 
though the originator of the form, is fully as | Brant;” the Schumann-Reinecke “Pictures from 
specific as any of its successorsin stating the in- | the Orient,” op. 66, and the Berlioz “ Sympho- 
terpretation he wishes to be made of his musi- | nie Fantastique.” ‘The overture by Smetana is | 


ht . > 
5 apel pees ps Sie nei t probably one of the posthumous works of the 


symphonic limits, adding oni to |cOmposer, who was born in 1824, and died in 
the . regular form airroruets ° Within 1884, but who, despite his great talent and ability 
these limits he teilsin tones his “episode in the |as a musician, covering as it did many years of |. 
pod va ree 1 peng Fagen Bad Ore. and vag! of | artistic service as a teacher and composer, has, 
ze all the per 

which he had longed for in his mind. “The first unt Oe uy ee almost wholly pe orth 
three scenes give as many epitomes of the vary- ®™0N8 Mngiish and American musicians. 
_ ing aspects of his love; first, the wavering be- , Presumably his overture ‘Die verkanfte Brant 

Ww eer yr ADE passions second, the-charm of | does not present his ability at its best, al- 
Pe Bical cr i eg pt Of tee though it is evidently the work of a master 
“Gesyaired of the success of bis suit takes opium | MAG \wllle the | piquancy of, the composer's 
Mn ambae love aint te Sica te gr Seep |clination toward frivolity." Not only the Schu- | 
 therefc rine o ium draught works its worst in | mann “Pictures of the. Orient,” arranged by 
tha final scene of the ** *tchos’ Revel.” = —« | Reinecke, but also the Berlioz ‘‘ Symphony Fan- 
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the Berlioz work it can certainly be said that it. 
does not improve on acquaintance. The many. 
good things that can be admitted for the work | 


‘must be confined to its orchestration, as the semi- 


Classic vein of the various movements is void of 
any marked originality — treatment excepted — 


' while such portions of the music as are suspi- 


ciously uncharacteristic of Berlioz, are genuinely 
good. Throughout the concert the playing of 


| 
: 


_| the orchestra was characterized by the well- 


known fusion of effects, delicacy, contrast and 
brilliancy which have gained for the Boston 
pr ephony concerts their well-nigh matchless 
ame. 7 
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ELEVENTH CONCERT. 


- The eleventh concert, although entirely in- 


imental, drew an exceedingly large au- 


dience. The general mise en scene of the 


lay was cheerful, with the strong exception 


of passages in the Symphony. The pro- 
| gramme :— 


B. Smetana.......Overture, (Die verkaufte Braut.) 
(First time.) 

R. Schumann..... Pictures from the Orient, op.66. 
Vivace man on troppo.—Andante 
con moto.—Un poco maestoso. — 
Andantino. — Vivace. — Molto 
moderato. — 

(Arranged by Carl Retnecke.) 

H. Berlioz...-....Symphunie Fantastique. 

I. everies, Passions. (Largo; 
Allegro.) 
A Ball. (Alkegro non troppo.) 
Scene in the Fields. (Adagio.) 
Marehto Execution. (Allegro 
non troppo.) 


” 
y 
} 


Dream of a Sabbath Night. | 
Rondo of the Sabbath. (Lar- | 


ghetto; Allegro assai.) 
The Overture, supposed to open in fortis- 


simo, began rather in a vigorous forte. The 


spirit of the composition, light and vivacious, | 


was maintained throughout. The sure im- 
pression to be gained at the first was that of 
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vals heavy from t 


bal. | 
The andante con moto could be nothing 


else than an evening on the Bosphorus, the 


water silvery-white in the moonlight. The 
reeds lent a liquid charm, filled with the p.- 


‘tency of quiet, satisfied love. A _bell-note, 


dying away in the shadows, ended the song. 
The maestoso portrayed a moderate festival 
march, somewhat steadily impressive, and. 
made oriental by the presence of the oboe, 
an instrument well adapted to descriptive 
music of this nat: re because of its natural 
warmth. The flute came in for a share, with 
a gentle, flowing phrase, and fell away in the 
close of the subject. | 
The andantino easily represented the non- 
chalence and omnipresent languor of a gar- 
den, and found a happy contrast in the im- 
mediate vivace; wherein the imagination 
was spectator at a night festival, hanging 
lanterns and subdued talk of people, the 
oboe and fiute carrying the conversation. 


| But list; surely we hear in it the strains of a 
| serenade, and then, back into thetheme once 


more, and the close. 

The moderato proved to be a farewell tothe | 
Orient in which all memories were absorbed. 
The reeds were marked by a fine clause that 


an elfin dance soon joined in by the laugh of | W&8 symmetrically taken up by the entire or- | 
coarser spirits. ‘Lhis, to be exact, is an ideal | Chestra, thus engulfing the reeds themselves. | 
interpretation and the realistic motif may | 4 Jong diminuendo led to a sudden outburst, | 
have been somewhat different. The second | the introduction of a seemingly foreign idea, | 
| subject, leading up to a passage for the | andfinale. Tocriticise, immediately after the 
_ brasses, was in every sense bewitching. The | Passage for flute in the moderato, the horns 
‘merriment soon became a whirlwind of | Were somewhat over-prominent. 


_minglings and blendings, and then all tend- The § 
| ymphony was _highl aphic 
ed back into the primal movement again. A | mostly he f yet Pec aM ys ni 
| peculiar phrase was one in which the brasses | tg a pseudo-classic idealism. Like Mar- 
Came to an unexpectedly abrupt pause, to be zials, working away at literature, Ber- 
tionalone. The bringing out of these new | romanticism. Following in the path of such 
_ composers before a Boston audience is most |}men as Shakespeare and Scott, or Victor 
_Pralseworthy, opening up as it does fields for | Hugo, he has aimed at the representation of 
fresh delights and investigation. facts concretely, nor altogether abstractly, 
Reinecke, known to many for his dainty | ang, as other great men, he failed at times. 
little bits for the violin, essayed the orches- To go into a detailed account of the Sym- 


_ tration of Schumann’s Op. 66, a piano duet, phony would entail a needless expenditure 


and with much success, though we doubt the of time. The prevailing spiritis assuredly 


advisability of many of the part assign- ithe weird. O 
| : » Opening with hesitation, and 
, ments. It seemed that an undue prominence yet decision, one must notice the horns, the 


_ Was made of the reeds and woods. ; flute with its cheery content, and that inde- 


_ As to the ‘Pictures from the Orient,’ each secribable th , 
individual movement was alive with fancy- _ofa Siavecions oe 5S cna, o 1 


ings to the intuitive mind, and chord after ly appassionato. Then comes des | 

; pair. Here 
chord was teeming with fragments of land- sre suddenly-interrupted themes and clauses, | 
scape and folk-life. For instance, the “vi- - tne shrill erying of the piccolo, and a pathet-— 
vace ma non troppo,” a tropical and glow- j, pit for the oboe. In this frst part the 
ing fragment of musical coloring, was in all | ajctinction between piano and forte was 
senses akin to the vision of an eastern bazaar, 


. hot effective enough, and the woods were not 
where one sees light-footed dragomen and -‘ f +a 
mosque towers in the background. A lull exactly on the key, The ball-room passage 


at noon ensues, and ‘women, dancing and carried warmth,and not depth, The harp 
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was introduced with the Waltz, and With wa 
charming result; while the major portion of | Manns ae ee, the | porn afi 4 w ivandeh wavar ta Fait "hae giles 
. ee my \ ya, ts a —— oe sal x Oe eT cn Lak re g One, T pipet ste eB is fiat rm Ss 3 ha ed aie ty washdll i age abl s ph i Aided: in, ih = 4 . 4 " eS 4h Use | 
burden was borne by the ‘reeds, they. being | the ©: ystal Palac » concert and in New’ r inet vith is h in spite of the half-melo-|of many el 
profiled in delicate runs. The adagio, scene | ¥ Mr, Vander Stucken 1 as presented — dramatic shape he sometimes chose to | 22d its gain 6 
’ one or two serious works of his; it is also ke it | é ities born wit 
aux Champs, evinced the great time spent derstood that there bh heard a make it assume. ehe Was} 
over it by the composer. The provincial ain 
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gle illustration in San Francisco, where | The “Fantastic” symphony, which was middle 


shepherd’s pipe made a fine silhou r || there is, to say the least, quite much given last night, is about the earliest large k Soh : 
th oh d 2 aah th yin praca: ng > enterprise and desire for catholic repre- example of what is called “programme” i ie ‘rom 
© thunder, an 6re was ever present the | sentation of the music of the world as in music, and it yustifies in each of its five | the O I uous for 
dubitative mind of the young and enamoured | self-satisfied Boston. aS) movements the confidence which Berlioz y Mr. 
poet. The symph@ny concert “of last evening had in its power to carry his meaning home | & Me al 
Minh 6 began with the Or to the hearer’s imagination—even, perhaps, 204 Id in if it were not 

' snares ra Per eer sre Any | First Specimen of Smetana ye bes Nears. rte symphony, although one m6 fo be Bee rene of t ® cone urge 
of weirdness. few productions rendered by [ over heard in Boston, and Mr. Gericke is to spre .18 & juvenile work, man In new protest 
| » Gt ing been written while i ; ainst the thrusti Oo iL 

the Symphony orchestra have so held the ear be thanked for making so good a selection student at the Paris Coneennaane is © listof thrusting in of such ore on al 


of the hearers as these two of the five‘‘scenes and playingitso well. It was the overture therefore all the better proof of the original | works h S been exhausted. — t would 
in an artist’s life.’ The stroke of the axe | tothe “Verkaufte Brant,” and if it be any and strenuousness of his genius, independent be thought of the tractor of an art gallery 
Oo : rm bias 


zd ’ , 


| alike.in the choice of subjecis, i J 
was highly realistic,and the uncanny sug-| indication of the character of the opera stractmanner of their enti ae in nw. Py gag fepute who sngeie fi 
gestions of the last movement were particu- | there must be a deal more of fun in the material forms demanded for their embodi- 2 
larly striking story phen vied ig ed title woul Indicate, ment. sy 7 An Enlarged Copy ie 
‘ —good, healthy, hearty, sympathetic fun, 16 theme 1s easy to comprehend: J j | 
——_—_______—_—____- | with no touch of sarcasm and no suggestion oung artist, presumabl a Heng; A | “ i crowins hy Benhegs or Titian, or Mes- 
J ARY 1 18 = g of derision or ridicule. reams and longs vaguely, like Maud Mul-} er, tinted according to his own fancy by 
LY, ANU : iy “The form is at. once old-fashioned, naive ler, “for something better than he: had | 8°™¢ clever paintor of the time, while he 
and original,as the spirit is simple, common- known,” when there comes into his lifethe | had the means and liberty to choose froni 
folks-y and exhilarating, The least preten- emotion of love, inspired by some beautiful | all the studios of the world any original 
tious of means are used in the exposition of and fascinating woman, and bringing with ~ and b useie 
A STR ANGE AUTHOR | the thoaghts, and there is no attempt to it all love’s doubts, fears, hopes and jens ecoming work he chore? 
orchestrate with unusual combinations of | ousies. This forms the first part of the 12a Reinecke has made Schumann’s 
| instruments ; yet the effect 18 fresh, SUrDris- symphony, and the graceful undulating - sketches sound rather well is indisputable, 
‘ing and delightfu . A vigorous brief unison figure which typifies the tenderly comput. ; asthat he has not overloaded them with 
if tor a G) bars begins the _ over- : Sive passion glides along through the vari. - COLOT OF exaggerated thete proportions; but 
Supplies the Overture at ture, and then a longish pianissimo e ous phases of the orchestral treatment the best praise that can be piven igs only the 
ensues, in which the theme fiutters which suggest the changeful moods of the U°#@tive praise that he has not spoiled 
; ’ along with coutagious merriment from | artist’s experience. Next comes that em. Schumann understood an orchestra 
Last Night's Concert, one set of strings to another, until the | well-known moyement calied “The 35 well as Reinecke does, and if he had 
wooden wind can no longer bear their en- Ball.’ @ in which, across the swaying wished to have these pictures painted from 
forced silence and join in the general glee, | strains of the dance, come ever i complex palette, he could have done 
but with a littie reserve and sense of | and anon the purely sensuous | {218 as easily and perhaps as quic ly as 
The “Fantastic” Svmpho f Borli dignity. Then occurs a bold, broad and voices of the lovers, symbolized in the i+ could make the arrangement in which 
y phony 0 Oriloz stately change of key, which brings in a gently blending tonesof the clarinet and 1 2&,Presented them. In point of fact, in 
new subject emphasized by the_ first use of }: flute. Then comes the third movement, | 5P!t@ of all the neatness, prettiness and con- 
Rounds Out the Bill, - | the brass choir. but the general temper of | the ‘Scene in the Fields,” in which the ay. | sideration of Reinecke’s treatment, these 
the work does not suit with such calm 4 tist’s soul communes with nature and draws | Litt 2 numbers sound tame and insufficient 
seriousness, and the hilarious theme grad- ‘ from her sun and storm auguries of bliss or | {0% 40 orchestra, and the very reserve which 
Anda Sch A ually edges its way back again and soon, ve- W08. The shepherd's Pipe in broken rb ae rire that they may not be 
: és gains contro] of the orchestra, its o a- phrases, rather as it thought alou m ut Of recognition makes them 
a Schumann Arrangement is Sand logue, as it were, are tossed to.and froand the spoken out, begins the unovement, ‘non seem monotonous, weak and timid. There 
wiched in Between, subject itself. runs from instrument to in. ; gradually a rich tranquility grows up all | 1} therefore, double reason why their place. 
strument, gathering all finally into its irre- | about it, full of rest and promise of peace. | 82ould have been occupied. by somethin 
proce ole glee, and ending in the faint | ful joy. But the clouds gather, the | &/8¢, which Mr. Gericke might have foun 
reaths which always follow a moment of storms approach, muttering distantly and | UPOm the shelves of the orchestra’s ample. 
In March, 1824, there was born in Leito- sig ta lek seuenter. . be Ose spomrings sreskcing soon pn heavy phunder, menacing PERey, OF ponte have discovered by Jook- 
isch], ia, ici Mm imitation or each otner, an 0 estruction. Yet through all, the hope an: w contemporary programmes 
pee of oe ee het eget wooden wind in reinforcement of them, is | sign of love are faithful. for in the ties of Manns or Henschel, Von Bulow or 4 
i adevice simple enough fora tyro in com-. of the tempest the calmly courageous strain | ™Qureux, ee 
musical education were given by Proksch position, but as Smetana here does this, it. of the tife breathes forth again as if uncon- The orchestra was at its best all through _ 
of Prague and by Liszt; then he opened al resultsinan independence, and yet an in- scious that dire defeat could be made of | the evening—save the first finte would play 
school in Prague, which hegave up inig56| dependence of the severa] factors of a life and its affections. Little by little the | te0Sharp whenever it got a chancea d that 
for the direction of the Philharmonic So vivacious harmony, until the scheme seems orchestra is stilled until only the long the oboe made a funny little squeak of a 
n ARETRORIO O- as new as if just invented, and produces the swelling roll of the kettledrums and the | SR in the overture. The work of the 
ciety of Gotenburg, where his wife, who | Faves and most busy of influences. Mr, placid pipe are left to answer each other, | §*¥1088, all through the keen and almost un-. 
had been the famous pianist, Katherine} Gericke ought not to stop here, but should | the latest notes of the latter still clinging to relaxed vivacity of the overture, was de-' 
Kolar, died in 1860. He then made a con-| | make another extract from. the large and , the ear after the last hollow rumble of the | /iciously light and clear, and their unison 
cert tour. in Sweden and returned to! | characteristic repertory of this hitherto un- _ former has died away, staccato, at the end of the opening fortis- 
Pp gk | known composer. Then a great change comes over all. The | %!!%0, was splendidly accentuated. Mr, 
rague, where he became rapellmeister to When the Boston conductor steps aside artist, distrustful of his lover, and despair. | @@ricke’s leading of the symphony. ‘was 
the National Opera, only giving up his post from the classic authors and those of the ing, seeks to take his life by poison, but | ™@Sterly, and his considerably augmented 
in 1874, on account of his growing deaf- Viennese school, there is no music which only plunges himself into a horrible slum. | forces were instant and trae in their re- 
ness seems to appeal to him so much as that of | ber, where awful and unnatural dreams | 8Ponse, particularly in_ the last two move- 
He Berlioz. And with good reason; for Mr, | haunt him. He fancies that in the wild un. || ments, which are involved and seemingly 
© was distinguished among his country- Gericke is, if I may use so forced an ex- | reasoning fury of his jealous despair he || COutradictory to a bewildering degree; the 
‘men as a composer who had caught the pression, a virtuoso mpon the orchestra, and | has killed the woman he adored, and he be. | @Uaint bit for the bassoons came out with 
national Czech spirit and infused it into his he must find his delight,as hecertainly finds holds by some miracle the abhorrent spec. | Petfect_distinctness, and all the ¢langor of 
‘music, thus considerably anticipating | | is triumph, in mastering and illuminating tacle of his own death, following with sec. | $°ng. dissonant piano chord and rancons | 
D ied i f difficult scope, UFne ng every hidden mean- ond sight the “March to the Scaffold” and | ba was fully given without a shade too. 
vorak. He died in 1884, leaving a mass o ne to light, making clear the involved, listening to the “Dies Ire,” which furn sh | Much. iF 
music which is even now little known out- and giving each portion its appropriate | the structure of this gloomy and im osing 
side of his native country, and which in- grace, softness, power, audacity or pxcive- ‘movement. Then, finally succeeds the 
‘cludes, beside many purely instrumental ment. Therefore he ought to like Berlioz, , fifth movement, in which the artist’s dream p 
| of : > h ” al} who, however much one may disapprove | Tike, that of Clarence, in “Richard Iil.,” 
, compositions and ‘symphonic poems,” a his eccentricities and extravagancies, and is “lengthened after life,” for -he is now | der Ohe, and Mend u 
of which show a kinship with some of the| ! be angry at his unreasonable and impossi- plunged into the awful and repugnant } Overture, th 5 
qualities of Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. sey- ble demands, was a master of expresion _ Yibal ty of the Walpurgis Night, through | the last num oh ¥ SOMO eX- _ 
eral comic operas upon Bohemian subjects and various orchestration as great, | think, — which fiendish revels passes the semblance }, tacts from Wagner's “Siegfried,” and —- 
- which ha had t to this d as any man, and had a wealth of 7 of his lost idol, transformed, debased ana Gotter ammerung.’”’ Iagain recom fi 
wi ve great success to t] ay. . : ruined, while all ends in evil triumph and || 2 New Year’s gift to the archive of @ or- 
almost chaotic diabolism. The work js a || Chestra in some ful sets of for _ pro- 
C" grammes, with an appendix by Theodore 
|Thomasand Vander Stucken.° — 
| HowAaRrpD om T 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1887-88... 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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URE MELUSINE. 


All. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7TH, AT 5, Pio 
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FR. SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY in B minor. (unfinished. ) 


Allegro moderato.— Andante con moto,— 
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L. v. BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E flat. 
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F. MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. (Melnsine.) 


R. WAGNER. SELECTION ‘i 
from SIEGFRIED and GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 


FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL AFTER THE OVERT 
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MISS ADELE AUS DER OHE. 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS, S92" 
BOSTON SYMPHONY OR@HESTRA. 


The programme of the twelfth concert was— 
Schubert: Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 
Beethoven: Pianoforte Concerto No. 5 in E-flat. 
Mendelssohn: Overture to ‘Die schéne Melusine.”’ 
Wagner: Selections from “ Siegfried” and ‘Gotter- 

apse oy 

Miss Adele aus der Ohe was the pianist. 

The two movements of the Schubert symphony 
were exquisitely played, and the Mendelssohn 
overture, which has not been heard here for some 
years, was almost as well given. The latter 
seemed rather misplaced after the great ‘“‘Em- 
per@’ concerto, but it did not take long for the 
' music to lead you into its own mood. For one 
thing, it was delightful to hear the first theme 
taken slow enough; the napid tempo at which this 


theme used to be played here was a constant ear- | 


sore in the old Harvard Musical days. The Wag, | 


"Miss aus hie he’s Fa plage “of the great “Beet- ae 


hoven concerto was an admirable piece of tech- |9 
nique, and, looked at from the higher artistic 

point of view, showed much that was fine. Since 
Biilow played the work here, we can remember 
no one’s playing the first movement with such 
absolute simplicity of style. It was pleasant to 
hear Miss aus der Ohe play the episode in C flat 
(in the second theme) and the great octavo pass- 
age further on, with such unflinching strictness 
ofrhythm. Yet, fine as the intention was, it must 
be owned that Miss aus der Ohe gained simplicity 
somewhat at the expense of expressiveness. 
Itseems very hard for players nowadays to be sim- 
ple and expressive at the same time; with some | 
people, rhythmical distortion seems synonymous . 


| with expression, and playing out of time tanta- 


ner selections, made for concert use by Hans 


Riobter, are, upon the whole, a rather curi- 
ous piece of work. 
rangement,” in thé usual sense of the term, 
but has merely taken orchestral 
from the last two ‘‘Nibelungen” dramas, making 
no changes in the instrumentation, and strung 
them together. There is not a modulation, nota 
note of his own in the whole piece, and aH the 
selections are in the original keys; but he has 
made his cuts so cleverly that one movement flows 
into another in a perfectly musical -way. The 
selections are as follows: 
Music from the third act of “Siegfried” (the 
resemblance between which and the famil- 
jar Fire-Charm in "Die Walkiire’’ 
have struck many listeners), and the beginning 
of the scene in which Siegfried finds the sleeping 
Briinnhilde; then comes the Daybreak Music in 
the Prologue of ‘‘Gotterd’immerung,’’ up to the 
point where the voices begin, from which point 
Richster skips suddenly to the closing measures 


tothe orchestral intermezzo (‘‘Siegfried’s Rhein- 
Sahet’—Siegfried’s Voyage on the Rhine) between 
the Prologue and act i.; a few (too few!) measures 
of the Valhalla Motive bring the piece to a rather 


Richter has made no ‘‘ar+ 


passages ' 


First comes the Fire | 
| dash. 


r it 


must | “were rather intimidated by her reverence for 


4 


ie 


mount to playing with soul. Itisas if an actor 
were unable to express emotion without grima- | 
cing. While we can but applaud Miss aus der Ohe , 
for the classic strictness with which she | 
played this movement, we must admit also 
that her playing sounded often dry, cold 
and constrained. It seemed rather as if she 
had arrived at her conception of the music bya 
purely intellectual process, but had not yet thor- 
oughly assimilated it; one had a suspicion that 
she played as she thought was right, rather than 
asshe felt was right. Curiously enough, she 
played the next movement on totally different 
lines; the Adagio was over-sentimentalized, as 
it was also taken decidedly too slow, and, in the 


- Rondo, one felt a certain. lack of brilliancy and 


| 
| 


first 
if 


as in the 
little as 


Here, 
seemed a 


movement, 
the pianist 


Beethoven, and did not quite dare to let herself 
goasshe habitually does in Chopin or Liszt, 
Still, with allits shortcomings, the performance 


_ showed thought, study and great sincerity of mu- 


| gical aim. 


j 


Perhaps, in time, Miss aus der Ohe 
may succeed in infusing more life, more of her 


of Siegfried’s farewell to Briinnhilde, which lead.|; habitual vigor and vitality in her performance of 


_ this mighty work, her conception of which al- | 
' ready shows much that is highly praiseworthy. : 


The next programme is—Brahms, Academic 
overture ; —— air: Rubinstein, ballet music from 


+ § i ;? — air; Beethoven, Symphony No. 5 
sudden close. The only part in which voice-parts are | “La Vigne; alr; ; 
omitted is the few measures from Siegtried’s |} in C minor. Miss Gertrude Franklin will be the 
Farewell. The great trouble with these selections, | Singer. 
joined together as they are,is that they do not | Wonders will never cease. Here ts the 
form a musical whole; the piece has no more | Seastoad Herald finding Pct 4 ei araal a | 

. ; ; ony cone rogrammes in 

musical form than an ordinary operatic potpourri. “We are S eare (whsok the: premenaene pitti 
Of the impression it is calculated to produce | ers apparently are not) that there 1s a French . 
upon persons who have not heard “Siegfried” and | Pa of ppt ee me Spite Ramey tar pr abet} a 

“ x 9 e works of Saint-Saens, Biz u Asse. 
Botti ecm el neg a _ ae Pops he net have been tabooed as not being up to the . 
pital, oo appeal ah gtenes Dru aaaoapye age. cP dignity of the symphony concerts; put they 
very much fear, however, that this impression ? are given in symphony concerts elsewhere 
must be rather vague and disjointed. 
To any one who is familiar with the dramas in 


quite frequently. There 1s nothing so weary- 

ing as this Johnsonian dienity,continually ‘alte 
their original shape, such passing reminiscences e 
are undoubtedly pleasant to hear, although some 


in the foreground, ‘The overdoing ofthe ‘ 
cational’ idea ls another fauli we must find 
with many of the programmes ot the past. 4 
of the skips froti one selection to another aré | Pe rie tian eg irostathine « bat eeu Con: 
rather annoying. For instance, it was exceediigiy | eontinually at the end, $0 as not to carters: 
tantalizing, after the Daybreak Music from “Git- | with the impression made, can ag wf ' 
terdimmerung,’” not to hear Briinnhilde begin, | 
“Tu neuen Thaten, theuerer Helde,” but @ have 
_ to skip immediately to the end of the scene. The 
selections were well played, upon the whole, if not ———_____ 


made ineffective. Then the audience, w 
is being so severely educated against ts w 

with that perfection that our orchestra often 

| reaches, 
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- Tare 1 in: Seninhone: “Concert— 
Mew Concert Piece 


was: 


Schnbext. Symphony in UB minor, Unfinished, 
No. 8. 

Beethoven. Concerto for Pianoforte in flat, 
No.6. 


Mencelssotin. Overture, ‘‘“Melusina.” 


Wagner. “Siegfried’s passage to Brunhilde’s 
Kock, Morning Dawn, and Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Jouruey,” arranged 
from “The Ring of the Nibelun- 
gen.” 

Admitting the misplacement of the charming 
Mendelssohn overture, this programme is cer- 
tainly as felicitous as any Mr. Gericke has had 
played in Boston. It made its appeal to both 
the conservative and radical, and that both were 
in attendance at the concert of Saturday was 
shown by the passing out of a select few before 
the Wagner number, the passing in of othors at 
the same moment, and by the unqualified inter- 
est in the entire programme which everyone in 
the vast audience showed. Indeed, this feeling 
reached the bounds of reverence under the influ- 
ence of the ‘‘Unfinished’’ symphony and the 
Concerto, and rapture while the new work of 
the mightiest musician of all times was being 
unfolded. No more perfect rendering of the 
‘Unfinished’ symphony has been heard here, 
and, perhaps, the intense emotional character 
ofthe music, the tenderness, the pathos and the 
tragedy, which are but the mirror of Schubert’s 
life, was never more fully depicted. The 


loveliest torse in music,’’ as some one has 
said, is beautiful. Especial praise is due the 
clarinet, oboe and fiute players (in turn) for 
finished playing. The ‘‘Melusina’’ overture, 
crushed somewhat byits position on the pro- 
gramme, was none the less melodious and sc- 
rene than in those innocent days when Wagrer 
was an outcast and Berlioz an unbidden guest. 

Miss Aus der Ohe showed admirable feeling 
for Beethoven’s music in her performance of 
the fifth concerto. As an interpretation it 
lacked the higher qualities which Von Buelow 
and Faelten give it, not to mention that quality 
of refined physical expression which Baer- 
mann’s performance imparts; but Miss Aus der 
Ohe unde:took her task intelligently and 
played very earnestly. ‘Technically the first 
movement was much less good than tlie last, 
and in it the pianoforte and orchestra were not 
wholly of one idea, but the ensemble in the ron- 
do was excellent, Miss Aus der Ohe is now in 
| her second season in this country; since her in- 
troduction at Mr. Seidl’s concert in New 
York, she has had perhaps as many concert 
_ engagements as Rafael Joseffy, perhaps more ; 
her time has largely been spent in travelling; 


t pets porate 


The twelfth symphony concert pregramme : 


whole tone effect of these two movements, ‘‘the | 


i; “ay + * 
Wey 


winger 


+} Europe, with He pcobanlyil relaxation from work, | 
} at least the weeks on the ocean, and we tl hink ‘ 


her playing has been impaired by these circum- 
stances. We hope it 1s only temporary, for cer- 
tainly no one of the younger artists heard in 


| this country in years (Josef Hofmann ig not 


in this category), gave promise of such a 
splendid future. Miss Aus der Ohe is an estab. 

lished favorite in Boston, and her performance 

in the concerto won her three recalls and an 
exquisite basket of flowers. 

The arrangement of Wagner's is from ‘ leg. 
fried’’ and “Die Gotterdémmerung,” begin. 
ning, as the title suggests, at that point in the | 
third act of “Siegfried” where Siegfried dashes ; 
up the mountain side to the fire-encircled rock } 
upon which Brunhilde lies awaiting liberation j 
by one brave enough to dare the flames in the } 
venture. the scene is continuous to that point 
in the opera where Siegfried reaches the top of 
the mountain and sees the Sleeping Brunhiide; 


then it passes to a point in the first act of “Dig 


Gotterdammerung’’ where Brunhilde aad Sieg. 
fried stand together on the mountain at morn- 
ing’s dawn, this in turn being fellowed by the 
Rhine journey of Siegfried, which preludes hig 
entrance into the hall of the Gibichungs and the 
tragic fate of that step. ‘To adapt these scones 
for concert use required very little bridging, 
and this has been well dons. ‘Lhe arraugement 
was completed since Wagner’s death, under the 
supervision of Hans Richter, though Wagner 
justified it. For performance here Mr. Gericke 
bas made some modifications, which are for the - 
most part reductious where it was impossible to 
furnish the full namber of instruments of any 
given part required by the score (and Wagner’s 
denands are enormous.) It cannot be said that 
' 
| 


the arrangement is as effective as the ‘Intro. 
| duction and Death Scene” from-‘Tristan and 


fsolde,’’ or Siegfried’s ‘“‘Death and Funeral 
March ;’”’ the sequence is less certain, the char- 
a2ter of its motives is too diffused, and it pre- 
sents no single leading thought about which all 
the others reyolve; but, on the other hand, 
it brings to the concert room a new ex- 
pression of Wagner’s wonderful pictorial power 
in instrumentation, and this is reason for grati- 
tude. The music of this arrangement loses 
more of its effect apart froia the theatre than | 


_ any culled from Wagner’s later dramas which | 
| we have heard,'consequently it gives the scoffers | 


chance to pooh-pooh, to deny it intelligent quali- | 
ties; but those who are fair enough to have 


_ Studied the master before forming an opinion, 
_ who know upon what an heroic background he 


' 


é 


formed the music of the ‘‘Nibelungen Ring,” 
who kuow with what splendid skill the whole 
of the third act of ‘‘Siegfried’’ is wrought, and 
who haye felt its overpowing effect, who know 


even something about what the mniovtives 


mean and can follow their course and 


combination, to these the glowing concert 
piece of Saturday night was an exhilaration. 


anaa gita joy. Considering everything, it — 
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Few numbers, but very large works were on the 
programme last night. Beethoven’s 


It was scarcely fair to Men 


Am rg s t “ delsohn to put his delicate*tone picture between the | 


“a | owgeasrg of Beethoven and the pomp of Wagner: | 
tht . The pretty overture in which Schumann discovered | 
izet, cave sof coral, seajmonsters, and water nymphs, while | 
Mendelssohn ‘sarcastically would but acknowledge 


i the picture of a mesalliance, seemed rather out of 
sa ana place inits daintiness, between two such titanic 
“the | works. Thetender and delightful “Unfinished Sym- 


| phony” by Schubert, was better placed, serving asa 


id | proper introduction to the more earnest concerto. It 
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‘| unusual ones, 


was excellently played, the contrasts of the first 
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movement the wooGwind had much work todo and 
displayed effectively the great ad- 
vance. that has been made in this 
department of our orchestra this year. The delicacy 
and grace of the work appeals to Mr. Gericke’s na- 
ture perfectly and there is no conductor who could do 
| greater justice to the composition. 


’ Miss Aus der Ohe’s piaying. There isin it a real, 


it shows to better advantage however in the works 


© of Liszt, Chopin, and even of Schumann, than in 
those of Beethoven, and of all Beethoven’s works 
| there is none which demands as much experience, 
{ nsight, and innigkeit as the broad ‘Emperor Con- 


certo.” A Baermann can produce the soul of the 
composition, but many other celebrated, even 
pianists, must stop at its technical shell. 

Miss Aus der Ohe did not quite do this, She dis- 
played a reverence for this composer’s intention and 
that deserves our highest praise; she repressed her 
} physical power and her tendency to exhuberance, 
and played in a manner that not only showed broad 
| technique, but pr oper musical ideal. Sheis yet too 
young to give the work the meaning with which the 
older classicists invest it. It was, however, are vela- 
tion of the great pianist ina new light and one in 
which we reverence her more than before. The 
many recalls and great enthusiasm proved that she 
did not lose her hold upon the public by becoming 
more classical and less dashing. 

The concert closed with the new orchestral arrange- 


1] ment of portions of the latter part of Wagner’y Tril- 
8| ogy. The work is yet in manuscript; it is not an ori- 
} ginal composition but a pasticcio, most of the scenes 


being quite unaltered, and at times, similarity of 
key has obviated the even necessity of 
phrases. Yet the work 
was not, and could not have been given in the man- 
ner in which Ritcher scored it It demanded eight 
horns, three flutes, three oboes, three bassoons, a 
bass trumpet and other (for Boston) impossibilities. 
To merely omit a few horns here and an aboe there, 


would not suit so careful a conductor and con- | 
He set to | 


scientious a musician as Mr.. Gerricke. 
work and brought the parts in closer harmony so that | 
the absence of the missing instruments should not | 
be severely felt, and deserves acknowledgment for 
the manner in which the work was done. There | 
were still left a ‘host of instruments including the. 
English horn, bass clarinet, bass 
tuba, glockenspiel, etc. The motives were wonder- 
fully interwoven in the work and the flickering 


“! flames of the first part were effectively sketched. 
ai The beautiful motive “Liegfried des Weltenhortes” 


is not introduced at all, although it might have 


1 will in Wagner’s unsparing manner, the violins being 
MOE, | forced far above their orchestral reg:ster, the bass 


“Emperor |) — 
») Concerto” is as grandas a symphony, it is in fact | 

=| a symphony both in size and character, even though | 

“4 it has no scherzo. | 


After this came | 
the great concerto. We confess to a great liking for | 
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their best. It is hoped Mr. Gericke will repeat || “Src oats ih RE 1 
se ehcinte <ican aae ; : i i} yhony came the 

‘the selection during the present season. The || ber, whic employed for its leade : 
_ fact that it came last On the programme pre- | Miss Aus der Ohe, — 


| vents reaching an estimate of its effect on the This number was Beethoven’s fifth pian 
audience as a whole; considered merely as | forte concerto in E-flat, and I have ni 


‘sound it must have thrilled any at all suscep- 
tible, but whether or not an insight into its 
meaning was general and acted asa factor in 
its appreciation, we know not. The next con- 
cert occurs on Saturday, Jan. 21. 
tra will play Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Brabms’s ‘‘Academic’’ overture and selections 
‘from Rubinstein’s ballet, “The Vine.’ Miss 
Gertrude Franklin will be the soloist and will 
‘sing two concert arias. 


PRE SYMPHONY. 


The Music is Four Numbers 
for Instrumentalists. 


The orches- 


| Miss Aus dor Ohe Plays Beethoven's 
Third Concerto for Piano. 


Schubert and Wagner Are the Other 
Authors Ohosen. 


The B minor or “unfinished” symphony 
of Schubert must be a great favorite wit] 
Mr. Gericke, for his last evening’s pre- 

sentation of it was his third 
consecutive seasons. But nobody will find 
fault with this predilection of his, for the 
beautiful work is generally admired and 
beloved. Iam sometimes inciined to won- 
der whether it may not be fortunate for its 
author’s fame and for the favor which 
these two movements enjoy that Schu- 
bert’s hand stopped where it did. Perhaps 
if he had added. the other two moveme 
which would have made it complete i 
outward form there might have been som 
dissonance in spirit, some failure of power 
some declension of beauty which woul 

have impaired the influence of the first 
half and left an impression at least contra- 
dictory when all was done, As it is, one 
can revel in its melodious grace, admire 
the skill which treated its subjects so in- 
geniously yet never obscured: them, and 
wish that there were more, 
fond belief 
and conclusion would have been bet- 
ter and greater than 
‘In the delightful 


continuation 


erformance of last-even 
just asit was expected—the reiterated, 


heard the powerful, bold and resplenden 
method so closely attuned to classic feelin 
and perfect propriety as in this magnificent 
work. The broad sweeps with which the 
ianoforte asserts its right to be heard be; 


'foreany theme has yet been announced 
- was true to the author’s spirit, and t «Saar 
sequent entrance of the solo part with ig 
swift and brilliant runs and its long-sus: 
tained trills—after that long silence in 
which the orchestra lays down the motj 
of the first movement—was made i 


_ work proceeded, Miss Aug der Ohe’s perfe 
technical equipment—which 1 have of 
other occasions praised here unreserved} 
—was illustrated in many ways, such 
' the freedom and equality of her double oce 
_taves, her unclouded clearness and equa. 
ble delicacy of touch, and her graceful yét, 
firm control of such trying figures as the 
long ascending sequence of trills. But su» 
perior to all technical merit was the faith» 
fulness of her reading and her unusual re» 
serve. 

Like many others who greatly admir 
her facility, her force and her tireless stead 
ness, I have been wont to consider the 
Liszt concerts in which she has been wont 
to make her debut in new places as the 
best measure of her act, and to doubt 
whether she could meet the requirements 
of lofty thought and. serious sentiment 
In her manner of dealing even with th 
less deep emotions and the finer fancie 
she has been inclined toward ai 
_affectation which not only disturbed 
the mind by the impression made through 
the eye, but really. detracted from the sym- 
metry and sympathy,of the reading, as her 
unsatisfactory presen¥ation of Chopin at th 
Apolloconcert illustrated. But on this con 
certo she rose to the level oi the occasion 
and of her duty, and_she bore herself with 
gratifying repose. Only for a moment or 
two atthe beginning of the third movement 
did she assume anything of that slap-dash 
style (if I may be pardoned so ugly and un- 
civil a word) which goes weil enough 


With Meretricious Music 


and injudicious audiences, but has been 
blemishlng affectation in portions of het 
previous performances in Boston. Hercalm 
and ’undemonstrative demeanor was pleas 
‘ant to see, and she matched it in the 
quietade and right-mindedness of her read- 


ing. I have already said that on the mechan- 
ical side she deserved all praise, and it is 
pleasant to say how purely and simply she 
delivered the andante, with what free 
spirit and controlled enthusiasm she gave 
out the allegros, and with what sustained 
and tenipered energy she carried 


due importance and vival As t 


through her share of the short 


but mighty cadenzas. Her work 
in short seemed to me to be of prime order 


throughout and marking the highest point . 


she has yet touched in Boston, The orchés- 
tral work was generally excellent, although 
the flute was unfortunately mtg: a few 
places where the truth of the piano pitch 


accented its error unpleasantly. Occasion-. 


ally, too, the orchestra was alittle toomuch 
xeEreeeed: Miss Aus der Ohe’s tone ig 
Vv - 


follow ; therefore, a light, sparkling and ex- 
hilarating composition, such as might 


oeily have been iound  in_ Bizet, 


e 
assenet or Saint-Saens, should have 
been introduced. In oint of  § fact; 


the effect of the last movement: 


of the concerto Was merely continued, an 
no relief was had, There is, I admit, the 
floating melody, which belongs to the more 
fanciful side of the Melusina legend, ard 
Mendelssohn’s style is notin the least hke 
Beethoven’s; but the main mood of the 
overture is just such as the end of the con- 
certo carries along, and as the elder mastet 
was also far the greater, the result was that 
the overture seemed disproportionately 
weak and anee Baty ine an scarcely got 
half a round of applause, although after the 
coneerto Miss Aus der Ohe_ had been re 
calle@ three times. I should think that 
aiter a while Mr. Gericke would learn from 
the stupefying or depressing effect of some 
of his selections and dispos tions where his 
mistakes lie and how to correct them, 

The concert ended withacompact and 
thrilling exposition of some of the main 
dramatic features of “Siegfried” and the 
“Gotterdammerung,” made by Richter i 


accordance with the ideas and wishes 


Wagner himself. When “Siegfried” had i 

first presentation in New York I contributed 
to these columns & sketch which my readers 
of today may remember. This exposition 


for [cannot think of any other word to suge - 
gest just what sort of an adaptation it is~ ; 


takes up the story of Siegiried justat the 
moment when he is going 


To Brave the Flames 


that wall about Brunnhilde,deep in her long 
mystic slumber. Allis toldsymbolically by 


the use in combination of significant themes | 
drawn from the whole of the Nibelungen . 


dramas, from the prologue “Rheingold” on 
to the Twilight of the Gods,” which is a8 
yet unheard in this country. Thissequence 
and bending of themes gives as 1t proceeds 
first those which typify the character of the 


hero, his vossession of the talismans he 


guidance by the mysterious bird an 
tiashing, soaring flames; then come types 
of the shining dawn which follows. th 
awakening of the goddess, 5 Blegtried 
as he was during his life in the fox 
est, and finally others, suggestive’ 0 
his prowess, his deeds and his fate, until q 


| last the early sony of the Rhine daughter 


floats in for a moment, and then gives place 
to the glorious Valhalla motive, with whic 

the eeenceron ends. The enjoyment o 
this work is not dependent alone on % 
knowledge and recognition of the themen, 
for the effects are full of power and 0 
beauty, and the instrumentation and th 

development of thought from thought suc 

as might have come from Wagner’s own 
hand. The vlaying was fine and spirited, 
and the audience was evidently much im- 


pressed. 
There will be no concert on Saturday 


‘evening next, as the orchestra have to mak 


another of their short southerly toars; bu 
on Saturday. the 2ist inst., the regular 


course will be resumed, with’, this pre- 


mme: Brahms’ “Academic” overture, 
ubinstein’s “Vine’’ ballet music, an 


~Beethoven’s fifth sympbony,the intervening 
numbers being large ore 


estrally accom- 
panied airs, both probably new_ to the Bos, 


grandeur of Beethoven and the pomp of Wagner 
The pretty overture in which Schumann discovered 
cave sof coral, seajmonsters, and water nymphs, while 
Mendelssohn sarcastically would but acknowledge 
the picture of a mesalliance, seemed rather out of 
place in its daintiness, between two such titanic 
works. Thetender and delightful “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” by Schubert, was better placed, serving asa 
proper introduction to the more earnest concerto. It 
was excellently piayed, the contrasts of the first 
movement being perfectly given, while in the second 
movement the wooGwind had much work todo and 
displayed effectively the great ad- 


q¢ vance that has been made in this 


department of our orchestra this year. The delicacy | 
and grace of the work appeals to Mr. Gericke’s na- 


_ ture perfectly and there is no conductor who could do 


greater justice tothe composition. After this came | 
the great concerto. We confess to a great liking for 
Miss Aus der Ohe’s piaying. There isin it a real, 
flesh and blood enthusiasm that is catching, 
it shows to better advantage however in the works 
ot Liszt, Chopin, and even of Schumann, than in | 
those of Beethoven, and of all Beethoven’s works | 
there is none which demands as much experience, 


insight, and innigkevt as the broad “‘Kmperor Con- 


certo.” A Baermann can produce the soul of the 
composition, but many other celebrated, even 
pianists, must stop at its technical shell. 

Miss Aus der Ohe did not quite do this, She dis- 
played a reverence for this composer's intention and 
that deserves our highest praise; she repressed her 
physical power and her tendency to exhuberance, 
and played in a manner that not only showed broad 
technique, but proper musical ideal. Sheis yet too 
young to give the work the meaning with which the 
older classicists invest it. It was, however, are vela- 
tion of the great pianist ina new light and one in 
which we reverence her more than before. The 
many recalls and great enthusiasm proved that she 
did not lose her hold upon the public by becoming 
more classical and less dashing. 

The concert closed with the new orchestral arrange- 
ment of portions of the latter part of Wagner’y Tril- 
ogy. The work is yet in manuscript; it is not an ori- 
ginal composition but a pasticcto, most of the scenes 
being quite unaltered, and at times, similarity of 
key has obviated the even necessity of 
adding connecting phrases. Yet the work 
was not, and could not have been givenin the man- 
ner in which Ritcher scored it It demanded eight 
horns, three flutes, three oboes, three bassoons, a 
bass trumpet and other (for Boston) impossibilities. | 
To merely omit a few horns here and an aboe there, | 
would not suit so careful a conductor and con- 
scientious a musician as Mr. Gerricke. He set to 
work and brought the parts in closer harmony so that 
the absence of the missing instruments should not 
be severely felt, and deserves acknowledgment for 
the manner in which the work was done. There | 
were still left a host of instruments including the 
unusual ones, English horn, bass clarinet, bass 
tuba, glockenspiel, etc. The motives were wonder- | 
fully interwoven in the work and the flickering | 
flames of the first part were effectively sketched. | “ 
The beautiful motive “Liegfried des Weltenhortes” 
is not introduced at all, although it might have 
given more meaning and connection to the work if - 
used as an intermezzo. The instruments were used " 
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ely principal theme of the fifst. move. - uminous when she 
‘full ven whéii she to 


and there were times when ‘chestra, ‘ton concert room, which Miss Franklin wil)| jn Wagner’s unsparing manner, the violins being 
‘ Howarb MaLcom TICKNOR, forced far above their orchestral reg‘ster, the bass 
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clarinet having difficult work (well done by Mr. i if ne | 
Strasser) and the horn having to execute almost im- ta ae ee . a 7 | te : 
possible feats. That the work was so well donc re- ; » | | adagio, the cadenza, light and dainty, bade’ 
flects great credit upon all concerned. The next con- THE SYMPHONIES farewell to the allegro. The adagio, sub- 
cert is a week from next Saturday. | . dued and with mutes, deliberately fading to 
~ | | | & point, as it were, came to an appassionato 
TWELFTH CONCERT. for piano. The bassoon hinted at a desire to 
sctlnit | enter but retired to admit the tympani, and 
The twelfth of the series was in every way || heralded the short and determined coda. 
lassic, as a glance at the names of the four || Miss Aus {der Ohe is admirably fitted for 
omposers represented in the programme in- || Work of this nature, being evidently gifted 
licate:— with the interpretative genius allied to a 


) Fr. Schubert...Symphony in B minor (unfinished). : thoroughly exact technique. 


a Allegro moderato— Andante con EOF. } The Overture, ‘‘Melusine,”’ was alive with 
. V. Beethoven..Concerto for pianoforte in « flat. 3 
F. Mendelssohn........ rae gh Overture (Melusine). | the variant imaginings of a poetical leve—now 


R. Wagner Selection || Soothing and anxious, then furious and ex- 
from Siegfried and Gotterdammerung. acting. The reeds furnished the liquid melody 


Boloist........ Seis tee ease oe Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe 
for the flowing motion significant of ebbing 
The Symphony, beginning with a well- | tides of ocean, The legend was keenly 


‘nigh inaudible passage, presently developed aglow, to Mendelssohn, with material from 


into a carefully wrought-out movement for | which to draw a 

i perfect picture of passion 
the oboe, ’cello and violins, each carrying the ; meeting with un ; 
allegro in turn. Immediately upon the r " enpecsen Ane Gsoomy Sormay, 


| 
footsteps of this quasi introduction came the aEaee es tas enti peccgrniadl "h 
_brasses, muffled for a piano effect. The re- ' representing them. 
peat died away in a long-drawn-out diminu- The selection from Wagner testified to his 
endo, soon gsining in crescendo, however, magnificent and superhrman grasp of real- 
and approaching a forte ina phrase of oboe | jgm in music. He drew upon the capabilities 
and violin work. _The first theme was char- | of the horns and the harp, introducing them 
acterized by the importance of the oboe and at times when they lent a modifying influ- 
first violins. The second theme, though ence and gave the thought in the chord 
more beautiful perhaps than the first, was The whirlwind of sound, with clang of tym- 
intrinsically like it, as far as theinstruments | pani, ushered in the full meaning of the 
in relievo were concerned. Schubert’s love theme he was handling Metallophone and 
for the softer and more tranquil realms of ' harp were there for a purpose as all knew 
music came to the foreground throughout Wagner is not only vividly realistic, he is 
the composition. A significant bit was an idealistic. Everything wrought up to the 
impetuous eutburst of horns shortly before ‘ climax seemingly complicated, but fervid 
the return to the first theme. The andante 1and appealing. The wail wen there, the 


| conveyed an idea of sad content, the reeds orjog of a lost h 
being everywhere peculiarly tremulous. The the iin eninene and the distant song of | 


strings were en staccato, and the movement 
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merged into a pianissimo through a bewitch- | pwriepry SYMPHONY CONCERT 
ing series of brief passages for the oboe, een ‘ 


| Clarinet and strings. The Concerto com- 
manded immediate attention, with its florid | 
action for piano. The long movement for FELIX MENDELSSOHN.—Melusine overture. 


| 
; 


4 Analysis of ithe Orchestral Works to Be 
Performed Tomorrow. 


Composed while Mendelssohn was at Diisseldorf 


_ orchestra succeeding, gave way to the piano, in 1833 and first performed there in 1834, It ig 


only to once more permit a dubitating creep- one of Mendelssohn’s most tuneful overtures, and 
| ing in of the strings and other parts. The shows decided progress in treatment of the orches- 
entrance of the piano was at times abrupt,at | tra over anything that had been written previ- 
times easy. Miss Aus der Ohe, by her sym- j ously. 


pathetic touch, firm and decisive, won the 
admiration of the audience. Her quiet, un- 
affected manner added much to the charm of 


her playing. The question in the mind of 
many we which is supreme, the piano or 


the orche ra? Beethoven’s genius was here 


shown by the fact of this very doubt in the 


FRANZ SCHUBERT.—Symphony in B minor (un 
Jinished). Of this work there are only two move- 
ments complete, the first allegro and an andante j 
only nine measures of the scherzo have been writ 
ten. It was composed in Vienna in 1822, but not 
played until 1865 at Vienna, having in the mean 
time been hidden away at Gratz. Grove says: “It 
is of singular beauty and originality; in it, for the 


piano into prominence by brilliant arpeggio | hibits a style absolutely his own, untinged by any 
and strong chords. Occasionally the orches- | predecessor, and full of that strangely direct ap. 
| tra made feints of interruption by seemingly peal to the : hearer of which we have already 
unsatisfied mutterings. The horns effected mv vga It re ~ Rag Rt he never heard th¢ 
acce music played ana that the newand delicate effects 
pee mons 4 ae aeates elem p ‘- oe @, = and orchestral combinations with which it ig 

9 


-hearer’s thought, for he sklfully led tbe first time in orchestral composition, Schubert ox 
| ded th lt of hisi : 
opportunity for the violas. Before the | CED Sree nw SOUL OF EE LOE, OPC 
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Twelfth 
Comrie ! BosTon, January 8. | 
M*: AUS DER OHE was the soloist, and Schubert’s grand 
musical torso, the B’minor unfinished symphony, was received with 
the largest amount of applause from the largest audience of the season, 
brought together partly as'a hint to Mr. Gericke that, despite adverse criti- 
cism, he has the confidence of the symphony public, and partly to hear Aus 
| der Ohe, I found.one passage for the violins reminding strikingly of 
Wagner's ‘‘ Ride of the Walkyries,”’ which suggested the thought ** Did 
Wagner ever plagiarize ?’’ Only once the’cellos, as well as the woodwind, 
| make a very timid entry ; in every other respect the work was perfectly 
given. It is too well known to comment further upon. Miss Aus der Ohe is 
a mistress of the keyboard, and for all that I could not altogether admire her 
Beethoven E flat concerto. Her trills are particularly prominent by means 
of their imperfection. The first and second movements were played with 
brilliancy more modern'than classic and the cadenzas for piano in the first 
“movement seemed to me to be eminently non-Beethoven. Still her concep- 
tion met with great favor, The last movement, marked allegro ma. non 
troppo, was taken at a mOre rapid tempo than I ever before experienced, and 
it lost in stateliness what it gained in brilliancy. Toward the close the 
tympani solo was but poorly given on account of hurried tempo, The per- 
formance was notable for great brilliancy and correctness, but the majesty and 
the imperial dignity of this greatest of piano concertos was not given us in 
_ the degree that a Sophie Menter would give it. ; 
| The fair soloist made a beautiful and graceful impression, was recalled 
three times and received some beautiful flowers. By the bye, she performed 
ona gem of a Steinway and not once was its rich sonority overtaxed. The 
Mendelssohn ** Melusine’’ overture did not meet with much acceptance after 
the strains of the concerto, but in the glorious ideas of Richard Wagner—the 
master who has discovered a new continent in sound, and may be named the 
Columbus of the orchestra—the audience fairly delighted. It was like the 
| good old days in Leipsic to hear those marvelous ‘* Leitmotive’’ floating 
around one once more, If Boston cannot have the later works of the im- 
mortal Richard complete, let her be thankful for some crumbs, To those 
| who have repeatedly heard the ‘* Ring of the Nibelungs”’ such an arrange- 
ment of Richter’s is most enjoyable, but I could see that to many, very 
many, it was Greek. The concert selection was practically a potpourri of 
Leitmetive from ‘' Siegfried,’’ and gave a most succinct bird’s-eye view of 
Wagner’s methods of composition. 

Hofmann has had three crowded houses this week, and his playing of 
the Weber Concertstiick has certainly surpassed expectations. In the D 
minor concerto of Mozart the little fellow was not in good form and it was 
hard to make ends meet. His boyship got pretty tired of recalls and once he 
started in a very natural way torun off the stage. He is a fine little fellow. 
I only hope they will not kill him before he is really ripe. 

The first of Mr Carlyle Petersilea’s recitals together with Mr. L. Q. 
Elson in analytical explanations took place on Wednesday, January 4. The 


event of the evening was Petersilea’s playing of the A minor prelude and. 


fugue, Bach-Liszt. It is well known (his reading of it) from the M. T, N. A, 

in New York, Mr. Elson explained that the reason why Bach used so many 

modentes and trills was to prolong the sound upon the then very insuffici- 

ent instruments, He spoke of the contrast between Bach and Mozart (who<e 

sonata in D for two pianos followed), Bach representing intellectuality and 
| Mozart emotion. 


He also gave pleasing notes on the nocturne, and spoke of Chopin as beng a 
feminine composer without being effeminate and the first in powers of modu- 
lation among all composers for the piano, Milo Benedict, a most talented 
young man, played gavotte and musette from Eugene d’ Albert’s piano suite, 

| op. 1, most creditably. These four recitals are admirable for students, and 
| although analytical recitals are not an entire novelty by any means, still the 
| Boston public has been thought “* tooaway up” to accept of such instruc- 
tion. They take it kindly and evidently like it. I was down in Providence 
the other day and heard our old M. T. N. A. president, genial, warm-hearted 
A. A, Stanley, play on his really fine organ in Grace Church. One of his 
pupils, Miss Maynard, played Bach’s F minor fantasia and fugue in first- 
_ | class(highest grade) pupil’s form. | 
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of Miss Aus der Ohe was an attraction to many, 
and undoubtedly, also, there was a very general 
desire to hear the pieces by Wagner, which one 
has so seldom an opportunity to hear in Boston. _ 
__ The-programme for the evening was as follows: | 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished)... ..Schubert | 
Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto. | 
‘Concerto for pianoforte in E flat... ... Beethoven , 
Overture. (Melusine)............Mendelssohn 
Selections from Siegfried and Gotterdiim- 
MOPUD EG. oo cee tec c eee wc wees ee eee s WANE | 
oloist, Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. | 
Everything that can be said in praise of Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony has already been said ! 
and repeated many times, The romantic story of 
its strange disappearance and of its discovery and 
first performance long after the composer’s death ° 
add to the interest which the music in itself can- 
not fail to arouse in the candid listener. This ad- 
mirable fragment has been played so many times | 
that some people are beginning to complain, but 
to us it seems ever new in its pathetic and melan- 
choly loveliness and in the classic purity of its style. 
Nothing better of its kind could have or has been ' 


‘motifs’? and made the music clear and i- 
- ble, but it was Wagner over-refined and polished, 
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without wearying. Undoubtedly the appearance | | rto|| | 
Miss Aus der Ohe received a of || 
applause from the audience, — 
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with all the asperities smoothed down till much of 
the power and virility was gone, ie. 


Next Saturaay the following programme will be. 


written, and it will remain when much that is now | peard: 


praised shall have been forgotten. Like that of 
most prolific writers, Schubert’s muse is very un- 
equal, and he has not guarded sufficiently against 
a tendency to be prolix; but this does not apply to 
the unfinished symphony, whichis one cf the most 
finished works in everything save the number of 
movements, Mr. Gericke’s reading of this work 
deserves all the credit to which careful rehearsing, 
patience and perseverance are entitled, but it can- 


not in truth be said to have reached a lofty poetic 
ideal. The favor with which the piece was re- 
_ ceived by the audience was most gratifying, both 
to Mr, Gericke’s certainiy very commendable 
_ efforts and to a fine sense of discrimination which 
_is not an unfailing attribute of large public bodies. 
| After hearing Miss Aus der Ohe’s rendering of | 
| Various composers, the conviction seemed a set- 
| tled one that her style of playing was more in 


| keeping with much of Liszt’s piano music than 


| with that of other writers. There was in Miss 
_ Aus der Ohe’s playing a very evident desire to. 
make as much show as possible with a given piece, 
and this not alone in point of musical conception, . 
_ but also in the mere mechanical use of the hands . 
atthe keyboard. Some styles of music are clearly 
_ Very much better adapted to such treatment than - 
_ others, and as a general rule it is safe to say that 
_ the better the music is, the more it will resist such 
treatment, Miss Aus der Ohe has a brilliant and . 
‘finished technique, and in pieces in which the. 
qualities of the virtuoso are absolutely indispensa- 
_ble to produce the desired effect she is at her 
_ best, and she shines more in playing Liszt’s music, 
‘for instance, than in playing Chopin’s. The 
0} inion which we had conceived of Miss Aus der 
; Jhe was more than confirmed by her interpreta- 
_ tion 


Academic overture. ......eceseecenee Bt 


Aria. Ooh gh 
Ballet music—‘‘La Vigne”. ........ - Rubinstein 


(@) Pas de Degustation des vins, 
(6) Vins d’Italie. 
(c) Vins de Hongrie. 

Aria, 


Symphony in C minor, No, 5.........Beeth v 


Soloist, Miss Gertrude Franklin, 


4 


"TWELFTH Boston SYMPHONY CONCERT.—/] © 


There were undoubtedly no fault-finders with 
Mr. Gericke’s selection for the Twelfth Boston | 
Symphony concert in Music Hall on Saturday 
evening, and what with Schubert’s unfinished 


symphony in B minor; Beethoven’s Emperor} 


concerto; Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘ Melusina,” 
and a liberal selection from ‘‘ The Ring of the 
Nibelungen,”’ the a fearing concert patrons, as 
intelligent a class of music lovers as ever entered 
a concert hall, were in their element. The ever 
sublime, sympathetic and melodious music of 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor — | 
so ennobling, so wondrously clear in form, and 
not only clear but deep, was treated by the mas- 
terly ensemble with the utmost care and finish. | 
Throughout the performance the realization of | 


- the composer’s will seemed to be the unanimous 


aim of the performers. The instruments were in 
perfect tune, while the refined effects attained 


| and the sympathy with the composer’s direction 


seemed never more perfect. Miss Adele Aus Der 
Ohe was the soloist for the ‘‘ Emperor” con- 
certo. Her performance of the first movement 
was somewhat marred by the obsequious humility 
of an interpretation that was wholly unattended 
by the sterling intellectuality that should form, 
the prime characteristic of a devout and 
important performance of Beethoven’s music. ; 
Her rendering of the adagio was mainly com. ¢ | 
mendable in the refined quality of tone that she 


‘| produced from the instrument, although the del- 
, ,icacv and sweetness of her cantabile was wholly 
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Twelfth Boston Symphony. 
Ta. Ce OA Boston, January 8, 


ISS AUS DER OHE was the soloist, and Schubert’s grand 


musical torso, the B minor unfinished symphony, was received with 
the largest amount of applause from the largest audience of the season, 
brought together partly as a hint to Mr, Gericke that, despite adverse criti- 
cism, he has the confidence of the symphony public, and partly to hear Aus 
der Ohe. I found one passage for the violins reminding strikingly of 
Wagner's *‘ Ride of the Walkyries,’’ which suggested the thought ** Did 
Wagner ever plagiarize ?’’ Only once the’cellos, as wellas the woodwind, 
make a very timid entry ; in every other respect the work was perfectly 
given. It is too well known to comment further upon. Miss Aus der Ohe is 
a mistress of the keyboard, and for all that I could not altogether admire her 
Beethoven E flat concerto. Her trills are particularly prominent by means 
of their imperfection, The first and second movements were played with 
brilliancy more modern than classic and the cadenzas for piano in the first 
movement seemed to me to be eminently non-Beethoven. Still her concep- 
tion met with great favor, The last movement, marked allegro ma non 
troppo, was taken at a more rapid tempo than I ever before experienced, and 


| it lost in stateliness what it gained in brilliancy. Toward the close the 
| tympani solo was but poorly given on account of hurried tempo. The per- 
_ formance was notable for great brilliancy and correctness, but the majesty and 


the imperial dignity of this greatest of piano concertos was not given us in 
the degree that a Sophie Menter would give it. ; 
The fair soloist made a beautiful and graceful impression, was recalled 


_ three times and received some beautiful flowers. By the bye, she performed 
| on a gem of a Steinway and not once was its rich sonority overtaxed. The 


”? 


Mendeissohn ** Melusine’’ overture did not meet with much acceptance after 
the strains of the concerto, but in the glorious ideas of Richard Wagner—the 
master who has discovered a new continent in sound, and may be named the 
Columbus of the orchestra—the audience fairly delighted. It was like the 
good old days in Leipsic to hear those marvelous ‘ Leitmotive’’ floating 
around one once more, If Boston cannot have the later works of the im- 


' mortal Richard complete, let her be thankfui for some crumbs. To those 


who have repeatedly heard the ** Ring of the Nibelungs”’ such an arrange- 
ment of Richter’s is most enjoyable, but I could see that to many, very 


| many, it was Greek. The concert selection was practically a potpourri of 


Leitmotive from *‘ Siegfried,’’ and gave a most succinct bird’s-eye view of 
Wagner's methods of composition. 

Hofmann has had three crowded houses this week, and his playing of 
the Weber Concertstiick has certainly surpassed eapectations. In the D 
minor concerto of Mozart the little fellow was not in good form and it was 
hard to make ends meet. His boyship got pretty tired of recalls and once he 
started in a very natural way torun off the stage, He is a fine little fellow. 
[ only hope they will not kill him before he is really ripe. 

The first of Mr Carlyle Petersilea’s recitals together with Mr. L. CQ. 
Elson in analytical explanations took place on Wednesday, January 4. The 
event of the evening was Petersilea’s playing of the A minor prelude and 
fugue, Bach-Liszt. It is well known (his reading of it) from the M. T, N. A. 


_in New York, Mr. Eison explained that the reason why Bach used so many 


modentes and trills was to prolong the sound upon the then very insuffici- 


ent instruments, He spoke of the contrast between Bach and Mozart (who-e 
sonata in D for two pianos followed), Bach representing intellectuality and 
| Mozart emotion. 


He also gave pleasing notes on the nocturne, and spoke of Chopin as beng a 


| feminine composer without being effeminate and the first in powers of modu- 


lation among all composers for the piano, Milo Benedict, a most talented 


| young man, played gavotte and musette from Eugene d’ Albert’s piano suite, 


op. 1, mostcreditably. These four recitals are admirable for students, and 
although analytical recitals are not an entire novelty by any means, still the 
3oston public has been thought ** tooaway up” to accept of such instruc- 
tion, ‘They take it kindly and evidently like it. I was down in Providence 
the other day and heard our old M, I. N. A. president, genial, warm-hearted 
A. A, Stanley, play on his really fine organ in Grace Church. One of his 


_ pupils, Miss Maynard, played Bach’s F minor fantasia and fugue in first- 
class (highest grade) pupil’s form. 


‘TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Everybody inthe large audience at Music Hall - 
last Saturday evening seemed pleased and con- 
tented; the programme was not too heavy, the | 
selections for the most part popular classics, and 
varied just in the right proportion to interest. 


R's 
fi 


give a meaning to every note and phrase of | 
Beethoven’s music. The notes were correctly 
played, the marks of expression carefully ob-’ 
served as a general thing, but the performance | 
had no deeper meaning, and failed to touch the | 


heart. The orchestral accompaniment was all | 


without wearying. Undoubtedly the appearance 
of Miss Aus der Ohe was an attraction to many, 
and undoubtedly, also, there was a very general 
desire to hear the pieces by Wagner, which one 
; has so seldom an opportunity to hear 1n Boston. 
The programme for the evening was as follows: 


| 
| Symphony in B minor (unfinished)... . .Schubert 
| Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto. 
| Concerto for pianoforte in E flat... ... Beethoven 
| Overture. (Melusine)............Mendelssohn 
Selections from Siegfried and Gotterdiim- 
SIE Gi i'n’ S 4 sea! Ss a 0 dda hte . Wagner 
Soloist, Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Everything that can be said in praise of Schu- 
_ bert’s unfinished symphony has already been said 
and repeated many times, The romantic story of 


_ its strange disappearance and of its discovery and 


| first performance long after tte composer’s death - 


add to the interest which the music in itself can- 
not fail to arouse in the candid listener. This ad- 
mirable fragment has been played so many times 


that some people are beginning to complain, but . 


to us it seems ever new in its pathetic and melan- 
| choly loveliness and in the classic purity of its style. 
Nothing better of its kind could have or has been 
written, and it will remain when much that is now 
praised shall have been forgotten. Like that of 
most prolific writers, Schubert’s muse is very un- 
equal, and he has not guarded sufficiently against 
a tendency to be prolix; but this does not apply to 
the unfinished symphony, whichis one of the most 
finished works in everything save the number of 
movements, Mr. Gericke’s reading of this work 
deserves all the credit to which careful rehearsing, 
patience and perseverance are entitled, but it can- 
not in truth be said to have reached a lofty poetic 
ideai. The favor with which the piece was re- 
ceived by the audience was most gratifving, both 
to Mr. Gericke’s certainiy very commendable 
efforts and to a fine sense of discrimination which 
is not an unfailing attribute of large pubhe bodies. 
After hearing Miss Aus der Ohe’s rendering of 


various composers, the conviction seemed a set- ‘ and a liberal selection from ‘‘The Ring of the 


tled one that her style of playing was more in 
keeping with much of Liszt’s piano music than 
with that of other writers. There was in Miss 
Aus der Ohe’s playing a very evident desire to 
make as much show as possible with a given piece, 


| 


| 


and this not alonein point of musical conception, . 


but also in the mere mechanical use of the hands 
at the keyboard. Some styles of music are clearly 


very much better adapted to such treatment than - 


others, and as a general rule it is safe to say that 
the better the music is, the more it will resist such 
treatment. Miss Aus der Ohe has a brilliant and 
finished technique, and in piecesin which the 
_ gualities of the virtuoso are absolutely indispensa- 
ble to produce the desired effect she is at her 
best, and she shines more in playing Liszt’s music, 
for instance, than in playing Chopin’s. The 
opinion which we had conceived of Miss Aus der 
Ohe was more than coufirmed by her interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven’s concerto last Saturday. In 
justice to Miss Aus der Ohe let it be said that she 
seemed to restrain her natural desire for showy 
effects; but she did not succeed in replacing these 


with that deep poeticat feeling which alone can | 


that could be desired as far as correctness aud ac- 
curacy are concerned, At the end of the concerto 
Miss Aus der Ohe received a generous share of 
applause from the audience. 

The way in which Mendelssohn’s tuneful and 
pleasing ‘‘Melusine’’ overture was played does not 
call for extended comment, so that we will at once 
pass to that number called on the programme 
by the very indefinite title, ‘Selections from Sieg- 
fried and Gotterdimmerung.”’ ‘T’o those who 
were not pertectly familiar with these two operas 
of Wagner, Mr. Wilson’s interesting notes in the 
Bulletin gave the useful information that the ‘se- 
lections’”’ in question were ‘Siegfried going to 


! Brunhilde’s rock, morning dawn (daybreak?) 


and Siegfried’s Rhine journey” from “The Ring 
of the Nibelungen.”’ These episodes are interest- 
ing in themselves, and especially so because so. 
rarely heard in concerts. They were played in a 


. manner that brought out clearly the different 


‘‘motifs’? and made the music clear and intelligi- 
ble, but it was Wagner over-refined and polished, 
with all the asperities smootbed down till much of 
the power and virility was gone, 

Next Saturaay the following programme will be 


heard: 


Academic overture.......ceeseeeeeee Brahms 
Aria. 
Ballet music—‘‘La Vigne’”..........Rubinstein 
(v1) Pas de Degustation des vins, 
(>) Vins d’Italie. 
(c) Vins de Hongrie. 
Aria. | 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5......... Beethoven 
Soloist, Miss Gertrude Franklin. 
RICHARD HEARD, 
‘TWELFTH Boston SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 
There were undoubtedly no fault-finders with 
Mr. Gericke’s selection for the Twelfth Boston 
Symphony concert in Music Hall on Saturday 
evening, and what with Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony in B minor; Beethoven’s Emperor 
concerto; Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘*‘ Melusina, 


Nibelungen,” the symphony concert patrons, as 
intelligent a class of music lovers as ever entered 
a concert hall, were in their element. The ever 
sublime, sympathetic and melodious music of 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor — 
so ennobling, so wondrously clear in form, and 
not only clear but deep, was treated by the mas- 
terly ensemble with the utmost care and finish. 
Throughout the performance the realization of 
the composer’s will seemed to be the unanimous | 
aim of the performers. ‘The instruments were in | 
perfect tune, while the refined effects attained | 


and the sympathy with the composer’s direction 


| 
| 


Ohe was the soloist for the ‘‘ Emperor” con- 
certo. Her performance of the first movement 
was somewhat marred by the obsequious humility 
of an interpretation that was wholly unattended 
by the sterling intellectuality that should form 
the prime characteristic of a devout and 
important performance of Beethoven's music. | 
Her rendering of the adagio was mainly com. © | 


a 


| 
seemed never more perfect. Miss Adele Aus Der ft 
| 


' 


mendable in the refined quality of tone that she 
produced from the instrument, although the del- 
icacv and sweetness of her cantabile was wholly 
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Inadequate in its response to the more volum-' 
inous requirements of the music. In all three 
movements her tempi were thoroughly well-con-’ 
sidered and appropriate, and many of her roul- 
ades were rendered with charming clearness; 
but not unfrequently the sluggishness of her 
finger action, or, as we should say, the failure of 
the finger to react in time to prevent two tones 
being heard simultaneously, not as though her 
use of the pedai had anything to do with the 
defect, but owing: to causes that were even more 
serious, made her seem very amateurish. it 
were an injustice to Miss Aus Der Ohe not to 
exempt from unfavorable criticism her perform- 
ance of the rolicing finale of the work. Here 
she was at her worthiest as regards mood, and. 
the rolic and abandon of her performance seemed 
none too extreme in its response to the require- 
meuts of the music. Asa whole the performance 
of Miss Aus Der Ohe, for the first time, rendered 
it “Bey to account for the general indifference 
with which she was regarded abroad, and by no. 
means did credit to the artistic reputation that | 
this country has been foremost in bestowing upon | 
her. The concert concluded with a brilliant per- 
formance of a transcription from ‘‘ The Ring of 
the Nibelunger.” +4 pvc, Tewnet. 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 

Music Hall was crowded last night for the twelfth 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The per- 
formances opened with Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, which received exquisite treatment at the hands 
of both conductor and orchestra, the andante especial. 
ly, Which was played ina manner that elicited three 
hearty recalis for Mr. Gericke. It was followed by 
Beethoven’s E flat concerto for piano, Miss Adele 
Aus Der Ohe playing the solo part. While 
her interpretation was neither deep nor im- 
pressive, it had the merits of refinement and 
earnestness, and was fairly within the limits of an 
intelligent and thought {l reading. Her playing was 
careful, fluent, and correct, and, we are pleased to add, 
wholly free from that extravagance in gesture and 
that display of effort that we we have learned to 
associate unpleasingly with her performances. She 
displayed throughout a fine reverence for the work 
and abstained from any attempt to present it froma mere 
virtuoso standpoint. In brief, it was the most artistic 
effort we have had from Miss Aus Der Ohe, and though 


Somewhat dry in point of style, and leaving us unmoved, 


it was, in the main, interesting in showing that the artlaet 
can use her fine technique not only with ekill but with 
musicianly laste and good judgment. She was heartily 
applauded and recalled three times. Mendelssohn’s 


} “Melusine” overture came next, why, it cid not ap- 
| pear. It was clearly out of place, and had the effeet of 


ananti-climax. ‘The concert ended with a selection 
Wagner's “Siegfried” and ‘Gotterdam- 
merung.”’ Whatever may be the merits of 
this music as an accompaniment to scenic action, 
music it is utterly unmesning; and 
its pretentious polyphony and ambitious monotony, its 
frivolous leading up to repeated climaxes that signify 
nothing, its sensuous wallings and its Vulgar assump- 
tions of dignity make itas perplexing to comprehesd 


} a5 it is exasperating to hear. It was very badly 


} Played, and with = an 


untunefulness both of 
strings and wind, and an uncertainty of at 
tack that are rare in the work of ‘this orchestra. 
There will be no performance on Saturday night, the 
next concert taking place on the 2lst. The programme 
is: “Academic” Overture, Brahms; selections from Ru- 
binsteln’s ballet music, ‘La Vigne,” and Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor. Miss Gertrude Franklin is to 
be the soloisfand will sing two concert arias. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. a*** 


The 12th Symphony Concert. | 
One of the largest audiences of the season 
gathered in Music Hall Saturday evening, when 


—— ~~ 
¥ 


The increase in attendance is an index of the 
relative excellence of the programme and its 
interpretation. It was in all respects strong, 
but not excessively so. 
delightful half-svmphony, half-overture, Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony in Bminor. Good 
authority has classed it as the most mn- 
dividual of all Schubert’s prolific productions. 
It is without doubt one of the most interesting 
compositions in the whole range of orchestral | 
music. Its charming second theme which the 
‘cellos introduce and the violins accompany in 
syncopation, is unique for its sensuous melody, | 
which ‘comes so near and yet so far’ from 
triviality. In other hands than Schubert's © 
the continuation “of fore-phrase of the 
theme might have degenerated into some- 
thing tawdry, Lut Schubert saves it from 
such degeneracy by raising chromatically the - 
first note of the after-phrase. - This simple re- 
Source does wonders in intensifying the 


THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL THE 


the Symphony Orchestra gave its 12th concert. : 
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piguancy of effect, both harmonic and melodic.”® 
One would search in vain to finda theme moro 
But 1¢ is not in this or fn all the | 
themes alone i tne delight exclusively 

58 much is due to their treat- — 
slow movement is not less in- 
dividual, and proves the inexhaustitility of 
Schubert’s melody. We can regret that the 
movements of this eighth 
Symphony of Schubert’s were never finished; 
and itis surprising that they were not,- when 


characteristic, 
centers. Near] 
ment. The 


two remaining 


the fact of their time of composition, as much 
wad he sp years before his death, is borne in 
mind. 


_ Lhe audience was emphatic in its demonstra- — 


tions of approval of Mr. Gericke’s rendering of 


the Schubert number. But its applause was less 
than thatawarded Miss Aus der Che for her 


consummately artistic work in the solo réle o 


Beethoven’s fifth and last piano concerto: She” 


plays so easily that she effectually conceals the 
difficulty of the task set her. In the lighter, 
delicate finger-work she was particularily 1m- 
pressive, notably so in the episode well toward 
tae end of the first movement. We could well 
have wished the horn to delay its entrance 
longer. Notless effective was Miss Aus der 


Ohe’s interpretation of the beautiful adagio in ~ 


which the muted strings carry so much of the ac- 
companiment. Here was signally displayed her 
purity and gracefulness of touch. The slow 
movement and the rondo finale were played 
continuously, the latter bsing announced by a 
strong outburst from the piano. ‘The continu. 


ous strength of dynamic eficct and the rapidity — 


of movement of the finale drew most upon the 
pianist’s staying powers, but she had abundant 


reserve for all, even the most excessive demands | 


which the score made upon her. She had to re- 
appear four times before her audience exhanust- 
ed its ap) lause. 

The third number was the ‘‘Melusine’’ over- 
ture of Mendelssohn. 1t gave a grand oppor- 
tunity for the string players, and they utilized 
it to the fullest extent. The work of the wood 
Wind was in general almost as good. 

The Symphony closed with selections for 
concert performances from the two last dramas 
of the tetralogy of the ‘“Nibelungen Ring.’’ 
The first was Siegfried’s, ‘‘Passage to Brunhilde’s 
Rock,’’ and is taken from the opera ‘“Sieg- 
fried ;’’ the two others, ‘*Morning Dawn” and 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” from the 
‘‘Gotterdimmerung.’’ 


setting these several numbers lost half their 


Its opening was the - 


grandenr and interest, Wagner makes extra | 


rafts upon the orchestra, and to gain his 


special effects adds to the regular complement | 


of instruments, a double bassoon, harp, piccolo 
and anvil, besides doubling and often quad- 


rupling the brass. 

Of especial significance and interest was the 
interweaving of the ‘‘leit-motifs’” which forms 
the structure of Wagner’s later music dramas. 
Little exception can be taken to the work of the 
orchestra. 


music, ‘La Vigne,’’ (a) Pas de degustation des 
vins, ”) Vins d’Italie, (c) Vins de Hongrie; 
aria; L. v. Beethoven, symphony 

No. 5; soloist, Miss Gertrude Franklin. 
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Shorn of their scenic 


The next, 13th, symphony concert 
will occur two weeks from the last, January 21. | 
‘ Its programme is as follows: J. Brahms, | 
academic overture, aria; A. Rubinstein, ballet | 


in C minor, | 
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gs | CR Je will ope with Schubert's ua MPTP eg yi mmr yaa 
finished symphony in B minor, and forms a... © ) SUNS oe 
_ Worthy substitute for an overture from its bril- | The usual large audience attended t pail 
liancy and effectiveness. This symphony was twelfth of the seasun’s series of symphony 
begun October 30, 1822, at Vienna, aud num. concerts at Music Hall last evening under Mr. 
bers the eighth of 10 symphonies. Its contrast Gericke’s direction, when, with the assistance | 


with preceding symphonies in C, written four wil 
years previous, 1S as great as that between Bee- “efi pores wey . phen: ; } ap, 
thoven . second and third symphonies, tho lat- Phony in B minor (unfinished), Fr. Schubert ; 
ter the ‘‘Exoica,”’ or that between Mendelssohn goncertw for pianoforte in E flat, L. V. Beetho- 
C minor and the Italian Symphony. It marks ven; overture “Melusine,”’ F, Mendelssohn; 
an epitome of orchestral music which the world selection from Siegfried and Gotterdam. 
had never seen before. Musicians regard the Merung, R. Wagner. The beauties of the un- 
unfinished symphony as Schuhert’s most indi. finisle wat than te lave never been better 


“ var ; rought out t the reading given by Mr. 
vidual creation, certainly it is among the most Gericke on this oceasion. and ph pain Bg Mn 


interesting, Mr W. H. Frost, in Hueffer’s 

; hi . attended his playing of the wonderfully melo- 
Great Musician series, looks upon it as a dious and captivate Mendelssohn overture, 
‘parable or representation in sound of the com- Both these compusitions gave genuine delight 
posers owr life; to typify that brief but to the audience, and won for the conductor a 
glorious career abruptly terminated just when pears conunendation. The selection made 
its promise was being fulfilled.”’ from the “King,” “Stegfried Going to Brun- 


‘No iide’s Ruck, Morning Dawn and Siegfried’s | 
BP cmt an Mgt page per arene of the hine Journey,” is one said to be indorsed by 
ympaony, v BCHCTZ0, Wel the composer as fitted for tle concert stage, 


finished. Its history up to iis first performance ut. its effect is materially iessened when 

ig a little odd. Schubert dedicated it just as it played without the stage pictures and action 

was to the Gratz Musical Society in return for Which its measures serve as a fit 

the compliment of electing him an nonorary accompaniment. Those familiar with the mu- 

member. The manuscript lay hidden for many | Sic draina from which the selection is made 

years at Gratz, and was not brought out of itg | Cau easily fill in the nee vf which the mu- 
> « 


71ers bot vale sic makes a part, and so enjoy the wonderful 
obscurity until 1855, when the symphony was orchestral combinations and the beauties of 


given at one of the Gesellschaft coucarts, and | the several “motifs” supplied by Wagner's 
published two years later. Since that time it genius. Without such a knowledge howeve ; 
has been a constant favorite. 'iha Symphony | the tone pictures of the selection are far less 
Orchestra gave it last spring, March 0, 1887. enjoyable, and with all the vast resources of 

The second number is Beethoven’s concerto in the orchestral library to choose from, it does 


flat ich Miss A :; seem as if a wiser choice could have been 
Ki fiat. of which Miss Aus der Ohe is to Play the made for the finest number. It was granaly 


sole piano. Itis the fifth and last of the con- 1 : 

, : “Wer . ayed however, aud all the unusual effects 
certos ae alone, and appeared in 1809 ag oat ed for in the score were ues by the 
his opus /é. This was the year of the fifth and back-row members of the band. The reat 
sixth symphonies, the most brilliant and aston- concerto, perhaps the greatest of all wr tten 
ishing year of Beethoven’s life as to the quan- gitted composer, made a fit subject for the 

>) 
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tity of his publications. Though written at gifted pianist of the evening, and Miss Aus der. 


. ime of N , : € won a most pronounced triumph in her 
Vienna at the time of the Napoleonic invasion, masterly interpretation of the work, “The sin 


itis equal in quality to any of his works, 1t ularly clear, intelligent and brilliant treat- 
was last given in Boston by the Symphony Or- ment siven the aoure by the player again won 
chestra November 13, 1886, with Mr. Carl ‘or lier the most pronounced approval of the 
T’aelten as soloist. udience, and again proved her right to a 
Mendelssohn’s overturo to “T2e@ air place in the front rank of the world’s artists, 
Melusine’’ foliows. It is the fourth of six con- és 
cert overtures; a delicious inspiration of the | 
true romantic school, second only in beauty to 
the overture to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ The overture was completed at 
Dusseldorf, November 14, 1833, first performed 
there in the July following, and published as 
opus 32. Its subjectisa long legend told by > «My siete 
Tieck. All that it is necessary to know is that ~° (Melnsine. ) 
the fair Melusine was deeply in love with the 
handsome knight Lusignan, and her love was 
returned. She exacted from him a promise that; . 
he should allow her to remain alone on certain é 
days ofthe year. At last Lusignan discovers (FRIED and GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 
that Melusine is a mermaid. Mendelssohn 
makes his overture to her a portrayal of 
passionate pathos. He follows the idea of pro- 
gTammeé music in its broad aspect. Hs merely 
Sketches the character of the proud knight, 
Lusignan, and that of the alluring, yielding IST: 
Melusine. The overture was last performed in ; 
Boston February 28, 1885. 
Three continuous selections from Waegner’s 
operas “Siegfried” and “Gétterdammerung’? US DER OHE. 
close the programme; first, “Gang zer Briin- 
hilden’s Fels’ (Passage to Brunhilde's 
| Rock’’); ‘second, ‘‘Tagesgrauen” (Dawn of 
-Day’’); and third, Siegfried’s *Rheinfahr’’? — 
(“*Khine-journey’’}. The first comes in the 
yiddle of the third and last act of ‘‘siegfried,’’ 
id the music accompanies the most wonderful 
enic effects. 


for PIANOFORTE in E flat. | 
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MovEMENT OF THE SYMPHONY. 


ALI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21ST, AT 8 P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


= 


J. BRAHMS. ACADEMIC OVERTURE. 


eT ARSE ge On ee ees 
AS Bes Ee RE a 


W. A. MOZART. ARIA, (‘‘Non temer amato bene.”) 


a 


= 
. 


A. RUBINSTEIN. BALLET MUSIC. ‘La Vigne.’’ 
a) PAS DE DEGUSTATION DES VINS. 
b) VINs D’ ITALIE. 
c) VINS DE HONGRIE. 


C. M. v. WEBER. ARIA. (Inez de Castro.) 


; 
L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67. 


Allegro con brio.—Andante con moto.— 
Allegro.—Allegro; Presto. 
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MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
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NON TEMER, AMATO BENE. 


REcITATIVE: I am fully determined, since my stern father is moved neither by 
tears nor entreaties, to enter a convent. There I can keep faithful to thee. 
Do not fear that I will be false to thee, or desert thee for the sake of base 
wealth; or break the bond of love. No! without thee, my beloved, earth 
has no happiness. I could bear grief and sorrow; but I detest treachery 
more than [ fear death. Thou, my first, shalt be my last love; the grave 
alone shall break the tie that binds us. Let us no longer resist fate, but 
bravely face the separation, and if it be eternal, then I die thine alone. 


AtR: O, love! let us bravely part; to thee alone my heart belongs; never can 
this heart be faithless, even though it sinks under its sorrow. Do not sigh ; 
do not complain; but hope, the hope that never leads to despair. Hope 
strengthens the feeble heart. 

Stern father! why has the love that comes from heaven aroused in thee 
such anger? Noble witnesses of my grief, have you ever known of such 
agony as that to which my heart is condemned? 


SCENE AND ARIA FROM INEZ Dr CASTRO. 


RECITATIVE: Fear not, my soul! For a brief moment only my thoughts 
wandered from thee; only to return and never to leave thee more. Calm 
thyself; virtue was always the companion of our pure affection, which now 
smiles on us even in the midst of our despair. 


ANDANTE: Thou art ever my heart’s treasure; other joys have I none, and if 
cruel fate should tear thee from*me, I should die. 


ALLEGRO: I will resist the cruelty of parting from thee; Heaven be pitiful to 
us; the weight of grief is unbearable. It is crushing down my life. Pity 
show us, or my heart will break. 

Translated by Dr. Philip Woolf. 
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opera at the Metropolitan, 


cause, the effect was in every way praiseworthy, 
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a concert in New York; the papers stated that . was 


to hearthe one described the light wines of Italy, the other 
Was this the reason © 
why they piayed so well on Saturday evening, and 
why everything went so smoothly? Whatever the 


in the metropolis, after the concert, 


sented the feelings of the fortunate mortal who is 
' called upon to taste these beverages. The taran- 
_telle-like movement of the “Vins d’Italie” was 


and another concert was added to the lengthening | clearly inspired by some bright and sparkling 


| veloped everything out of its original shape, or 


ful, is never entirely satistactory on the concert 


_motions that are visible only to the mind’s eye; 


‘orchestration and his 


vino spumante rather than by a, thin and acrid | 
Chianti, while the changes of the third number, 
from slow and stately to the most rollicking coun- 
try dance, Contains all the passion of the finest 
Tokay. } | 
The technical finish of our Symphony Orchestra 
never appeared to better advantage than in the _ 
latest performance of the fifth symphony; this 
great work makes heavy demands on the dexterity | 
as welias onthe brains of the executants, and | 
these, we are happy to say, were all met with the 
utmost confidence, and conquered with apparent 
ease. Even the double basses-made light of the 
difficult passages in the scherzo, and the trumpets 
did sucli good work as to almost redeem their not 
very creditable performance in the overture. 
Technically, then, we have nothing but praise for 
the rendering of the symphony; musically, it was 
a decided improvement “over last winter. The 
andante was given with much more feeling; 
there was more energy in the first movement, | 
more rilliaucy in the last, and more warmth in’ 
the third; in all these points this performance . 
outshone last year’s, 
ibility, intensity and earnestness; the style of ren- 
dering was too rigid to admit of strong and telling 
effects; it was not a great performange, but it was ‘ 
a scholariy and finished one. 
Miss #ranklin gave, an opportunity of judging 
her singing in two very different styles when she 
chose an aria by Mozart and one by Weber. 
Mozart’s aria is about as complete a test as one 
could wish of artistic singing, pure and simple; 
Weber’s aria, on the other hand, calls more into 
play the resources of the dramatic singer. To our 


list of noteworthy performances. 
, The following works were interpreted during 
the evening: 


Academic overture............eeeee.Brahms 
Aria—(‘‘Non temer amato bene’’).......Mozart: 
Ballet music—‘La Vigne’.......... Rubinstein 

a. Pas de degustation Ges vins. 

b. Vins d’Italie. 

c. Vins de Hongrie. | 
Aria-—(Inez de Castro). ..... ccc cc cecee Weber 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5, ov. 67... Beethoven 

Allegrocon brio.—Andante con moto.—Alle- 

gro.—Allegro; Presto. 

Soloist, Miss Gertrude Franklin. 

It surely would not have occurred to any one but 
Brahms, on taking his doctor’s degree, to use for 
this purpose a number of college songs as themes 
foran overture. Anyone but he would have got 
into a hopeless muddle; he would either have de- 


his overture would have sounded like a/ -otpourri 
of student songs. But Brahms, with his talent for 
admirable contrapuntal 
skill, has been abie to strike the happy medium, 
and to preserve the overture form intact, while he 
does not distort the character of the melodies 
of which he makes use. The Academic over- 
ture is a strong, clever work, Stately in 
character, and somewhat more simple than we 
are accustomed to from this composer. The first 
theme (the soug “‘Wir hatten gebauet ein atattlich | 
Haus”) given out by the trumpets outlinesin a 
general way the principal features of the over- 
ture; this first theme is worked out while other 
secondary themes are introduced, all of them being 
student songs. As most of them are slow and 
solemn, their use gives to the overture a monot- 
onous stateliness which is not sufiiciently relieved j mind Miss Franklin was much more successful 
by the variety of contrast; this we také to be the | with the first than with the last; she sang Mozart's 
principal défect of the work, though it is not by | beaugitul aria, with violin obligato by Mr, Kneisel, i 
any means 80 prominent as to be serious, The | with the euse and artistic style of the finished : 
themes, as they stand, have been used with the | singer. Those who have attempted to sing Mozart’s : 
utmost skilland effect; the introduction ot even music will know what this means; for with all his 


would, we venture to say, have made-a pleasing 
change in the overture. But when a man is about 
to take his doctor’s degree, he isina very serious 
mood, and the music he then composes necessarily 
partakes of this feeling, 

We Americans are unfortunately obliged to get 
most of our knowledge of the ballet from hearsay; 
acomplete ballet is rarely given in this country, | 
and still more rarely in our city; the music, the | 
scenic effects, the pantomime and the dancing are | Concerto in D minor No. 9... . 
all intended to go together, and any one of them 


any that exists. Miss Franklin performed this 
task in a truly artistic manner, and warmly de-. 
served the hearty applause bestowed on her by the 
audience. 


one song of a gayerand more spirited character gift for melody, and the grace and charm of his 


gramme: 


Symphony in C No. 7......06e5e000+++Hayan 
py Sethe Vivace.—Adagio ma non troppo.— 
Menuet (Allegretto).—Finale. (Presto gre es) 
oH eeecees sSPHOL, 
Allegro.—Adagio.—Allegretto. ) 
Elevation. .oseccesssccccesesvees Micrsheim 
(First time.) 
_ Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66.....0ecee0 Dvorak 
(First time.) 
Soloist, Mr. Franz Kneisel, 
RICHARD HHARD, 


taken separately must necessarily lose much of its 
force, So itis that ballet music, however beauti- 


stage. It is constantly suggesting scenes, dances, 


leet ARTES ARES Aine | 
eee igre: 


a Fit should be divided between yet specs | 
. Duy Yr |} tacle. With these necessary limitations, which 
_ It really seems to do our musicians good to give we hope to see one day removed in this city, : t ‘ 
possible to find much that was interesting in 
‘several members of the orchestra had stayed over | Rubinstein’s music. Of the three selections made, | 


the fiery vintages ot Hungary and tne third repre- ee 


What it did lack was flex- » 


passages, his music is as difficult to sing well as. | 


Next Saturday we shall hear the following pro- | 
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ty | Brahms: 


, Weber: 
, Beethoven: 


THEATRES AND com er" : 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The programme of the thirteenth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday dais ses was: 


Academic Overture. 


Mozart: *Non temer amato bene.’’ 


| Rubinstein: Ballet Music from “La Vigne. " 


a. Pas de dégustation des vins. 

db. Vins d’Italie. 

c. Vins de Hongrie. 

Aria, from “Inez de Castro.” 
Symphony No. 5, in C miner. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. 

The Brahms overture seems finer and finer with 
every fresh hearing. Rightly considered, it was 
no mean feat to take a half dozen, orso, of songs, 
from the Commersbuch, and weave them together 
into a well-constructed composition; it took a 
man of Brahms’s calibre to do so, without falling 


_into mere potpourri writing. The work was cap- 


| Inatter of opinion. 


itally played, and produced an immense effect | 
We still find ourselves un- | 
“La Vigne;” — 


upon the audience. 
able quite to like Rubin&tein’s 
such mere toying with themes, which in 
themselves lack distinctfon, could very well pass 
muster in a free improvisation. A certain grace 
and charm is undeniable, and the music is proba- 


bly quite good enough to dance to—it is certainly | 


better than much in the “Bal Costumé’’—but, in 
the concert room, its flimsiness forces itself too 


' imperiously upon the attention. Beethoven’s great | 
' C minor symphuny was superbly played in so far | 
_ as orchestral technique is concerned; our orches- 
_ tra has rarely done a finer piece of playing. The 


correctness and adequacy of the conception is a 
To our thinking, each one of 


_ the-first three movements was taken too slow, 


especially the Andante con moto, which seemed 
decidedly over-sentimentalized. 


Where Beetho- 


-vencomes dangerously near the lower boundary 


of his genius, as he does,in acertain sense, in 


this movement, itis safer not to push the per- 
_ formance too far in the sentimental direction. We 
- would, by no means, be understood to undervalue 
this slow movement of the Fifth Symphony; it 
is a8 noble, beautiful and distinguished as possi- 


ble, and is, moreover, very characteristic of Bee- 


thoven’s musical individuality. Still, its whole 


| plan, the vcharacter of its themes, and the manner 
. | in which they are developed, do not show the com- 


_ poser at his highest, and no one of less genius than 


—————— 


ihe alae ee 


he could have written a slow movement in this 


vein without being commonplace. And, although | 
the movement lies wholly within the circle of Bee- | 


thoven’s great works, it is so near the circumference 


that it takes but alittle undue sentimentalism or | 


bathos in the performance to push it over the line, 
and make. it sound commonplace and, as the un- 
translatable German term is, bdnkelsdngerisch. 
Miss Franklin fairly outdid herself in the beau- 
tiful Mozart aria, the violin obbligato to which 
was admirably played by Mr. Kneisel. ~In purity 
of style and truth of feeling Miss Franklin left 
nothing to be desired—and think what this means 


in a Mozart aria!—while she showed a. 


marked improvement over her singing in former 


years in one important particular: she did not at- | 


tempt to over-force her voice. The temptation to 
try and fill our vast Music Hall, at all hazards, is 
great; andit used toseem sometimes asif Miss 
Franklin were a little too conscious of the size of 


Aiy > 2. the hall, and put more strain upon her voice than 
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But last | Saturday evening abe sate 


the great Karl Maria—did not strike us as a very 


important work in any way. There is a good deal | 
of routine imitation of Mozart init, and now and | 


then a suggestion of Weber, but little, if anything 


| that seemed to repay the trouble of exhunation. 


Mies Franklin sang it admirably. 
The next programme is—Haydn, symphony No. 


7,in C; Spohr, violin concerto No. 9, in D minor; | 


Floersheim, ‘“Elevation;’? Dvorak, scherzo cap- 
ricciogo, op. C6. 
yiolirist, 


with ? 
what we will call her chamber-concert voice, that [2° " 
is, her natural voice, and the effect was inexpres- | 
gibly finer. The aria from ‘Inez de Castro”—an | 
opera which Clément attributes to Bernhard An- 

- gelm Weber, but which, as Clément is not always 
| quite trustworthy, may after all be the work of 


Mr. Franz Knuneisel will be the ° 


§ dignified 
}.its foiks-songs 
¢ music. 


formed their solo with immense effect; 
a fore did meri Se on nine double 
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enth petit program me Was: 
“Academic Festival,” overture. 
Aria, ‘“‘Non temer amato benc.’’ 
n. Ballet Music, “The Vine.’ 
4a) Pas de degu-tation des vins. 
(5) Vins a’ Italie, 
(c) Vins de Hongrie 
ete. Aria, “Non parentar mia vita.’ 
sthoven. Symphony in C minor, No. 5. 


e correct title of Brahms’s overture Sialia 
always to be printed; to say ‘‘Academic”’ only 
sounds a little forbidding among those who yet 


OW to mora fear than iove for the foremost liv- 
‘ing musician. Those who think of him only 


“as the pedant and the scholar should hear this 
‘festival overture, which is built upon popular 
student-songs of the Fatherland. It is finely 
in character, but the spirit of 
makes it thoroughly genial 
Rubinstein’s ballet scenes—infinite- 
sly better music than that supplied for 
ithe divertissement in ‘‘Nero’’—have not 
4 been heard in four years. They haye not the 
4 charm which, under similar conditions, Delibes, 
for example, can impart 


The symphony 
had an eminently conservative performance; 


unlike Herr Seidl, Mr. Gericke brings no the- ° 


ories to the conductor’s desk regarding new 
Beethoven readings. While we have never had 
much respect for the metronome, yet ‘we have 
been brought up to consider Beethoven beyond 
the reach of innoyators—and Prof. Klind- 
worth’s recent interpretation of his pianoforte 
sonatas have rather heightened our distrust of 
them; but on the other hand, the fact of Herr 
Seidl’s long pupilage with Wagner, himself a 
life student of Beethoven, lends an especial in- 
terest to his interpretations of the standard 
symphonies which were so much discussed last 


season in New York, and makes one eager to 
hear for himself. 


Granting Mr. Gericke’s reti- 
cence to apply the modern dramatic touch, if 
it may be cailed that, to Beethoven, his per- 


formance of the Fifth Symphony was fine at all 
points. The technique of the orchestra was 


never better displayed. Such playing of chords 


“as that in _the last movement is remarkable. 
If any comment is to be made upon the tempi 
‘chosen it is*that they were uniformly slow, 
§ though we suspect none of the old people in the 


_audience of Saturday night would have had the 
-andante a bit different ; 
way, 

‘tempo, the entrance of the ‘cellos with 


: thw f first subject being the point of greatest de- 


In the scherzo the low basses per- 
never 


ous propriety or 


» but will stand for a } Viennese sinver, 


; another favorite of 
. Munich, (who was the grandmother of our Pro- 
| fessor Baermann,) when writing his ‘‘Non paren ¢ 


good example of a freakish talent working out |; 
an agreeable and pretty notion. 


this movement, by the | 
played with a good deal of modi fica- : 


: a eating te grésto in the last movement ; ‘tort a 


there doubtless was some good reason, perhi . 2 
the French flute rebelled at such wickedly cold 
weather and wouldn’t thaw out a perfect scale, 
Mr. Gericke was applauded after each mover . 
ment with unmistakable heartiness, 


Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. sina i 


Franklin can always be depended upon to add | 


to one’s store of knowledge, while.she gratifies 1 
the taste of all lovers of whatis best in music. 

She is as much a student and explorer in music 
as the intrepid Greely or the scholarly Kennan 
were in their respective lines. To be sure, Miss 
Franklin’s quests are not accompanied with so 
much physical risk as a journey to the North 


. pole or a visit to Siberian prisons, but she has the 


spirit of investigation and enterprise (which is 
in no danger of being carned too far because of 
the encouragement it receives in our primitive 
village) which is the characteristic of modern 
leaders in every brauch of science or art, 
We believe both the arias sung by Miss Frank-— 
lin on Saturday night were new here. That by } 
Mozart was written to compliment a popular 
while Weber had ia mind 
the public, this time of | 


tar mia vita,’’ which is not taken from any work 
of his being an occasional piece (one of six arias) ~ 
the words having been already fixed in an opera” 
by Bernard Anselmo Weber, entitled ‘Inez de 
Uastro.’’ Both are typical of their composers, 


the Mozart aria having all the serenity and 


grace of contour whieh was second nature to 
the composer of ‘‘Don Giovanni’ and the G 
minor symphony. This was originally written 
with pianoferte obligato only, but modern 
publishers present it with orchestral accompa- . 
ment and viclin obligato which may or may not — 
huve been countenanced by Mozart. Weber’s 


a 


| aria is more richly instrumentated and We enjoy- 
) edit most ; he could not forget his beloved horns, 
’ and the moment of their appearance in the ac- 


companiment before the andante of the aria is 
ali too brief. Miss Franklin sang in that earnest | 
and artistic manner which with her is synony- 
mous with geod style. The arias had been in- 
telligently studied; their interpretation was . 
more than a credit to her musical sense, while 


their reception by the audience complimented 


both the works and the singer. Next Satur- | 
day’s programme, with Mr. Franz Kueisel solo- 
ist, is: Haydn—Symphony in C, No. 7; Spoht— 


‘Concerto fer violin in D-minor No. 9; O. Fleer-. 


sheim — Elevation, (first time) ; Dvorak 
scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66, (first time), . 
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teenth Concert, 


‘Orchestral Musi by Beethoven, Brahms 


and Rubinstein, 


‘With Airs from Weber and Mozart, Sung 
| | by Gertrude Franklin. 


When one lo 
of the season, 
rather a formi 
how often h 


Oks forward at the beginning 
24 symphony concerts appear 
dahle array,and he wonders 
ag @ shall find some excuse for 
pe away and forgetting to lend his 
: cxet. But when there comes one of these 
lank weeks—of Which several have been 
eewed to this winter—in which no concert 
a grove = needs not to be over-and- 
2° del gag mausic to miss the usual 
to. be glad to find himself 
accustomed seat, 
short, sharp, 


h again in his: 

Pepe a Mr. 
Postmen’s-knock call to order 

ae the hasty scuttling to their places‘ 
. or who escape the closing doors, as 

eon dodged the falling portcullig, | 

eathers on their bo 

So, too, after ha 9 

| orchestra for 

appetite whe 


in other cities, 
critical because 
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to think that h 
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delight in Boston 
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they are less 
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ling everywhere. 
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} s sir +} a . Raheane 'ruits of © " > vino a) 
| collected from various quarters of the 
| world, and m4! dancers, whose natiorialit es 
| ave indicated by their costumes (as the‘pre- 
| Vailing co.ors of i heir national wines are 
hinted m the tints of these ecstumes), per- 
| form the dances of their respective countries. 
| he first of the three selections is iull of 
littie tentative phrases, httié cork-sere win 
curls of meiody, little pops or sound an 
| | : } little ripples and runnings of instrn- 
! | Ri mentation, (especially certain 
| | fe lings in the vio ins 
| good luck to see the ballet would be much 
inclmed to call this pas, “On Tap,” ‘The 
Italian vintages have a gay tarantella, and 
the Hungarian that pecuitar and fascinat- 
ing alternation of the slow, ¢ling ng, lan- 
guorous'‘czardas” and the quick, urgent and 
half panting “‘friss.” Of the three move- 
ments the last is the mest captivating and 
'seems to have been wr.tten wiih the n ost 
‘fondness; the tarantella catchesthe rhythm 
but not the rush of the hapless feet, and the 
introduction, though adorned with much 
beauty and grace, sees rather meant for 
po ing and figuring than for an mated 
‘dancing. But all seems perfectly charming 
after the dull, dragging and unenthusiastic 
| ballet music which has just been hearu in 
Rubinstein’s “Nero,” seeming about as de- 
liberate and algebraic as anything in that 
studied and uneven score, 
kor the symphony Mr. Gericke had chosen 
seethoven’s filth, than which no work eyer 
vritten in this kind prevails more pow: r- 
fully over the heart -of the hearer. Its 
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| Germany, 
& logicai 
'student’s course 
| to his graduation, 


State] associated with 


fied occasions ; it is sug- 
the grand spirit of uni- 
m general, and hints 

aiversiaee Peretoulat thoughts. 

! O the individuais for 

whom it exists, and who in turn supply its 
, 18 a natural tran 


Vitality and its variety 
t air chosen is ‘Lhe 


| sition, andthe nex 

4 Father o is Country.” a : 

| ather 07 Y, & song by wh ec 
| Ge man students commemoraterecinne oy 
| nual festival; wh ch have especia) value 
m. 


ali ser ous import for the 
y, asa unit, and 


, Lhe universit 
§ in its Fravest and best aspect having been 
: pba? a? ny next Youesge must be to the 
sy overy-day life of the multi 
. ulti- i 

tudes who come and go with the Poiana | | | | strongth is tremendous and its spell uncon- 
; and the years, ear h grasping something for || | querable; its impressions are sombre and 

himself w th | thought-compelling, and even its gayety 


student-life 
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oe 


Does Monor to Art, 


fot Miss Franklin, unlike many vocalists, 
while she desires and welcomes applause, 
does not make the vossibility 6f obtaining 


tosing. Her first thought evidentlv is to 
select some large and noble composition of 


a great author, which is unknown or neg- 
‘lected and which willserve even more to 
'present him worth.ly than to display her 
own accomplishments. For tiis o- 
casion she chose two Important arias, which 
I believe to be strangers to Boston concert- 
| rooms, 

| The first was ‘Non Temer Ameto Bene,” 
| one of the short series of independent con- 


from. 


Che Fox Song,” by which the freshman’s || | 
: the mighty thoughts and the inspired 
heart allt. e world over 
beauty of melody or more melting harmony 
ure, Brahms | | 
and softening will ts grave influence be. 
comes out with perfect 
k elaborat 
of motion; the inner fe eno, eae 
Nor is humor for- 
chorus of laugiiter, Brahms has given the 
one shiver or laugh ouiright at will. 
Choice of instruments according to its || 
makes {ke | |W. ber, _The former was written for 


one hand, while with th | 
s)i a SP he! e |! | 
A Se laa ee the friendly hand of and humor, spontanecus and easy though 
1118 Le ., Accordingly there comes next || | | taped are. do mae asf ° to princes vibe ache 
. | | ley relieve the stress and the ‘strain o 
gE te ap ntance with his new conditions | 
F Ripa aces. and finally there is the "“Gan- ia | strangeness of the instrumentation. Yet 
gitur,” through which the student | | the symphony receives a trivute of f ee 
: delights to express || | | affection; ior where s there tenderer 
Bere pig eng its good-fellowship and its | | 
ot me ae wig Bs triumphs to come. than in the andante? The better one knows 
4 e ny | , OG into his overt it and the more closely he can keep in step 
‘J % hi his Skill and learning in a favor. with its mizhty march, the more iefning 
and attractive light. Eachin its turn | : 7 
yet there i Cleurness, and | | The singer was M ss Franklin, whose ap- 
v6 nere is none of the baldness if | pearance mn a concert of high character 
an ,afranzement,” for the sgcor. || | | | always 
img is ingenious, | | 
Dalits are kept . 
stantly busy, ‘and the doubie bases ys 
Sometimes set to performing mira les of 
gotten, for in the “tox Song.” : 
a ng,” which i 
ms pag for making fun of the neophyte | 
with its dozens of curious questions and its || 
sub,ect first to the bassoo ) 
OC! ous, Whicl 
once the n.ost sombre and the most Comic | | 
inst: Uuinents o: the o:chestra, and can make | | 
The overture is not tl | 
: very long, but Br | | | 
has found time to give éach subject ns : | | 
double presentation. to treat each in his 
character. to provide for the jnoj 
8 0 pret ie inci a | 
climaxes and to work ful) dental | | | cert scenes written by Mozart,and the other 
and ample development | | | was a similar series. composed by 
: 
| Signora Storace about 100 years ag), and 
| the latter shortly after the beginning of 
| this century 


beginning for 


ach has a full orchestral 


|| | Munich opera. 
| his 


Ene next inst 1 accoinpaniment,and Mozart provid: d fo 
strumental numb 
group of three dances from Rnbinseme 


Ballet, ‘*The Vine,’’ 


the same which Mr, Gericke introduced 


about two years ago, These dances are 


a great variety of sentiment aid extr me 

—_— ornateness of style thioughall but the reci- 
—— tative. As ea’ h takes an independent emo- 
tional subject and develops it logic: lly, each 

is nece-sari.y an extended composition 

the f. rmer particularly seemed & little 
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‘Of the rcndo form 
ideed, must needs be the case. as Mozar 
dep cts in it the fluctuating feelings of a 
miid who laments her fate in separaticn, 
inveighs against her tyrant father, and yet 
tries toc ns: le and reassure her luver~all 
these shifiing shades being united in the 
restless and clhangeful violin part, 7 
Miss Franklin sang these difficult. and 
taxing airs in honorable end right fashion, 
devoting herself s ngle-mindedly to making 
the form ard the spirit of each obvious to 
her audience. Her infallible intonation, 
her purity of. voice, her truthful phrasing 
her fine intelligence and her earnestness of 
pu'pose were constantly apparent, an 
although she has not the volume of 
| voice to fulfil all her intentions, she gave 
vigor and dramatic | character to 
her work. She _ succeeded. best. with 
the Mozart air, as a whole, and easily won 
a double recall. in which she invited Mr. 
_Kneisel to share, as having followed her so 
‘delicately with his obligato. The recita- 
tive, and especially the andante of the 
Weber scene—which is also one of love in 
distress and danger—went admirably, and 
in these the singer showed a riper and 
dramatic color than heretofore; 
final ajJlegro, designed 
‘for a voice of peculiar power and 
| brilhancy, suited her less well, and al- 
though its high-strung climax was quite 
within her reach, it had not the spontane- | | 
ousness to carry enthusiasm before it, | 
which is no doubt only to be expected from | 
a strictly dramatic singer. Bui_the audi-— 
| ence e\ idently appreciated Miss Franklin’s | 
| research and stu ly, as well as her asp ra-— 
| tion and her well delivered art, none the 
less, and recalled her warmly. 


The Orchestra Played Flawlesstly, 


and Mr. Gericke was called forward at 
several points in the programme—twice in-. | 
deed after the andante of the symphony. 
which was read to perfection. The shading 
all through the evening was deliciously 
delicate, and a score of incidental passages — 


deserve mentioning; but I must be content | 
with noting the cleverne:s wit which the | 
oboe joined with the bassoons in the’ 
“Kox Song’: the_ pretty runs of | 
the strings in thirds and. sixths. and — 
the rippling harp passages in the “Vine” 
music: the almost unconguerably difficalt | 
bars for the double-basses in the symphony, | 
the tremendous unisons in its scherzo and | 
the instant changes of flegree. in, volume 
during the last movement. especially just. | 
before the close. Altogether, tiis was a 
programme to be remembered alike for 
programme and for performance, as among 
the best achievements of any season, 

Next Saturday the concert will begin 
with the symphony, which will be Haydn’s 


warmer 
| but the 


seventh. After that will come the solo | | 


nuniber—a Spohr violin concerto for 
Kneisel—followed by two new things, Mr. 
Floersheim’s “Elevation,” and-a scherzo | 


caprice by Dvorak. 
. .. . Howard Matcom TIcCKNOR. 
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; MISS FRANKLIN'S CONCERTS, 


i 
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Hier Appearance in the Symphony 
Course Awaited with Pleasure. 
Among the resident vocalists of Boston 
Miss Franklin occupies an individual posi. 
tion. She has the highest merits im her | 
| profession, and yet it is hardly probable | 
titat she would ever be what is understood 
by a “popular” singer, and this, notwith- — 
standing that when she has been called 
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ments: 
I 
Allegro con brio, £ 2-4 time. 
: II, 
Andante con moto, 2-8 time, in A flat maior. 
Ill. 
‘Allegro, 3-4 time, in -C minor, 
: 1Y. 
Finale. 
Allegro, 4-4 time, in C major. 
. ‘Bhis is certainly the best known and the most 
popular of Beethoven’s symphonies; why it is se it 
is rather hard to say, for the details of the work 
do not seem to be in themselves of so popular a 
nature as the details of many other symphonies: 
It is the most finished and, in some respects, the 


-| greatest of the nine symphonies; the first move< 


ment has never been equalled in point of thematia 


\ treatment and development. The principal mo- 


tive is the simplest ever known; composed only of 


two notes, dhe of them thrice repeated, itis yet 


worked up into orchestral effects of the utmost 
power and grandeur. Even in our time, when 
orchestration has advanced with miglity strides, 
and when so many extra resources are to be res 
lied on for the production of effect, the wonderful 
character of this work still astonishes us. Think 
then, what it must have been when first brought’ 
oul, when nothing of the kind or approaching to 


\| ithad been heard. A celebrated passage to be 
| noticed is the preparation of the finale; critics 
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have written and discussed this passage with much 


vehemence, and it 1s certain that no man buf 
Beethoven would have had the boldness to write 
sucha passage; at any rate none of his contem- 
poraries would. The resulting effect, however, 
is perhaps the most powerful in the whole work. 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN.— Ballet Music. —“La 
Vigne.” A series of orchestral works, recently 


"| composed, of very uneven merit, representing — 
4 the characteristics of different vintages. A selec 


tion of three numbers has been made for next 
Saturday’s concert. 

JOHANNES BRAHMS.—Academic Overture. One 
of Brahms’s most interestiug and striking orches- 
tral works; written for a celebration at the Unik 
, versity of Heidelberg; hence its name, 
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MUSICAL. 50 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was giyen in Music Hall last night, before one 
f the finest audiences of the season. Brahms’s **Acad- 
emic” overture, based on popular stucent’s songs, and 
written by the composer to celebrate his receiving 
the. honor of Doctor of weg ope, 6 opened 
the performancee. It has Leen heard here before 
but not when it was more brilliantly and effectively 
played than on this occasion. Three movements 
from Rubinstein’s ballet, ‘‘La Vigne,” also heard 
at these concers some few seasons ago, were 
likewise beautifully played, especially tne move: 
ment, “Vins de lITongrie.” ‘Lhe music js ful: 
of grace and preitiness, though it eometimes sinks to 
vulgarity; but it is interesting and inspiriting in the 
hearing. The concert ended with a splendidly-colored 
| performance of Beethoven’s C-minor-symphony. The 
reading and  ~playing combined to make one 
7 of the finest achievements of Mr, Gericke} 
and his orchestra. The Andante in particular | 
j received exquisite treatment. The coloist was Miss | 
Gertrude Franklin, who again manifested’ § the 
fiaudable ambition that has distinguished her 
career here,—to present importatt works that have 
;not been heard on our Convert stage before. This 
| time if was Mozart’s “Non temer amato 
| bene,” a soprano aria, with o:rche tra and violin obli- 
gato, Originally intended by t e composer tor his opera 
“idomeneo.” Itis acharming work, eminent'y charac- 
teristic of the composer in its flowing melody, its sim- 
ple grace, andits warm and chaste sentiment. In its 
pe:formance Miss Franklin ehowed her skill in that 
most difficult of vocal efforts, true Mozart sing- 
ing. Her interpretation was lLeautifully in sym- 
pathy with the broad and tender simplicity’ | 
the work, and her Jarge style in sostenuio singing, 
her purity of taste and artistic warmth and flexibility 
of expression were displayed to admirab'e advantage. 
Another nove ty presented by the artist was an aria jn- 
troduced by Weber into the opera ‘Inez de Casiro,’’ Ga- 
| titled ‘‘Non paventar mia yitg.” It was written before 
| the composer had reached his fall deve:opment in "*Der 
'Freyschutz,” and sbows but littie of his true porcr; 
butit has many ot the familiar features of his style. 
The andante is thoroughly Webere- que, and is a lovely 
Litofmelody. In the ailegro are reminiscences of the 
;**Concert Stucke” and of the grand soprano aria of 
/ “Der Frevschuiz.” especially in the outburst in 
| the allegro. Though not a masterpiece, it was 
well worth the hearing, and the artist is to be thanked 
| for having unearthed it. But this time it will go with: 
j out saying that her phrasing, truth of expression, 
| vocalization, and thorough appreciation of the com. 
poser’s intention left nothing to be desired. Miss 
Franklin was heartliy applauded after each effort, and 
twice recalled. The programme for the next concert is: 
Symphony in C, No. 7, Haydn; Concerto for violin in 
D-minor, No. 9, Spohr; “Elevation, ” QO. Floersheim 
(firet time); Scherzo Capriccioso, Dvorak (first time). 
| The soloist will be Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

What a gorgeous bit of German humor and student life 
is the Academic Overture by Brahms. Written to cele- 
brate his reception of the degree of doctor from the uni- 
versity of Breslau, Brahms could have hit upon no more 
|: genial mode of acknowledgment than by writing a work 
founded upon the student somgs which he had often sung 
asa young man, and which appealed to him with all the 
associations of youth. Nothing can better illustrate also 
| the absolute delight with which the German composers 
| turn to the pure stream of the folk-song for their. 

inspirations, © Since the days of Luther’ the 
folk song, has been accepted asa robust sister of class- 
ical music, and-has not been frowned down upon, as has 


} been the case in some other nations, or merely tolerated. 


The student songs contain enough material ip all con- 
science for the composer to’ choose from, for: they voice 
all emotions from ‘the beer jug to the grave, and in this 
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: ‘overtare la pose many. of =p from t seme iv. hvipt 7 9 
| (Was Komm’t dort von der Hoh’ ”) to the lofty “Gay. 
| deamus iIgitur’” which had its origin centuries _ 


ago. How they all pass in. review, from the 
very beginning of the trumpets in the 
ceremonious ‘‘Wir hatten gebaut ein  statliches 
Haus, ”” (We. built a stately mansion), then follows after 
an original theme by Brahms, the refrain of the patriotic 
seng of ‘‘Landesvater,” and then comically upon the bas- 
soon, answered by full orchestra upon the refrain, the 
humorous ‘‘Was kommt dort.von der hoh,” which is as 


popular with the .German student as ‘‘Upidee”’ with his 


brother of Harvard. Naturally the stately, almost me- 
dizval “‘Gaudeamus Igitur’’ is reserved for the finale, 
and a lofty climax it makes to the work. It was given in 
all its changing emotions with’ much spirit: ‘by the orches- 
tra, and Mr. Gericke's:carefub-balarive’ 6f parts, (a detail 
which he excels in), brought out all the melodies clearly | 
from their contrapuntal surroundings. | 


Miss Franklin, the soloist of the concert, showed her | 
aitistic powers in twanutnbers, both of which were well | 
received by the audience. The Fifth Symphony was per- 
formed in the perfect style which we haye learned to ex- 
pect from this orchestra. Even the difficult first figure 
and the contrabass passages were pertectly done, and in 
every way the performance was a memorable one, 


THE SYMPHONY coneuiea cae 

The 13th of the season’s concer’ ‘ts % 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wi he we 
_Gerické conductor, was given at 2 Rie . Han | 
last evening, attracting one of the } arg’ tau 
diences of the season. The prog —_ ee ras 
one of the best offered this yeahs yx 
Gericke in its ia and its, perf rma 
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, “Non temer ama fo bous \ and t at by 
Weber, “Non arentar mia vita” from *: 
de Castro.” Franklin had oo gh. at - ( 
tevin ny reception anon her entrance, % i 
artistic manner in which she try 
tions of the evening was heartily a 
recalls following each of her apr pee aran a 
As,usual, Miss Franklin chose compo siti ane 
Which proved of interest, both 

arative novelties and by ~ 

heir intrinsic merit, and — 
both of the arias 
taste and intelligence, The emie’ 
overture is one of the most: e Joy joyal le of 
Brahm’s compositions, and the masterly Skill 
shown in the treatment of the mes ar ae it 
dents’ songs which make its ther rive - 
constant enjoyment to the nation 
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(‘Was Komm’t dort von der Hoh’”’) to the lofty “Gau- 
deamus igitur’” which had its origin centuries 


rc ; fivined Sear. | Boston Symphony Concert. | ago. How they all pass in review, from the 


LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN.—Symphony in O The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- very beginning of the’ trumpets in the 


tur: Achestra w: . + Hall last ni ‘OY ceremoni “Wir hatt b 
| et se PS gee : $c ‘sti Cc a was giyen in Music Hall last night, before one monious ir atten gebaut ein  statliches 
‘ie sehater serena: 1 iste ana | ”/”0r, Vo. 5, consists of the following move- sof the finest audiences of the season. Brahms’s “Acad: |] Haus,” (We built a stately mansion), then follows after 
amme! j as , 


ments: ;emic” overture, based on } lar stucent’s song 
, Dag popular stucent’s songs, and sot ; ‘ 
68, as in those of I. written by the compeser to celebrate his receiving || 7” original theme by Brahms, the refrain of the patriotic 


Allegro con brio, 2-4 time, Bethe honor of Doctor of Philosophy, opened |] 8¢ng of ‘Landesvater,” and then comically upon the bas- 

poe Il. | the performancee. Jt has Leen heard here before} soon, answered by full orchestra upon the refrain, the 

ling k pert Andante con moto, 3-8 time, in A flat major. | whet beh ss egies Pegg heel Mage Recep humorous ‘*Was kommt dort von der boh,’? which ig as 
classic I rom, | from Rubinstein’s balles, “La Vigne,” also heard | Popular with the German student as ‘“‘Upidee” with his 


Allegro, 5-4 time, in C minor, at these concers some few seasons ago, were} brother of Harvard. Naturally the stately, almost me. 
ee likewise beautifully played, especially tae move-} diwval “‘GaudeamusIgitur” is reserved f 
Pinale. jment, “Vina de Wongrie.” ‘the music 33 full} aig a lofty climax it 8 ne . nf the finale, 
Allegro, 4-4 time, in C major. of grace and preitiness, though it sometimes sinks to y -CINPas,ce mS oy, 0 ‘the work. it was given in 
This is certainly the best known and the most vulgarity; but it is interesting and inspiriting in the | allits changing emotions with much spirit by the orches- 
¥ ry > ? ro, An » 4 ‘ P co} a ‘ “ ‘ ' ¥ 
popular of Beethoven’s symphonies; why it is so it hearing. The concert cnded with a splendidly-colored | tra, and Mr. Gericke’s carefut balante éf parts, (a detail 


.. ‘ : ) } performance of Iseethoven’s C.minor-sywmphony. The} which 
is rather hard to say, for the details of the work Preading and playing combined” to make one} he excels in), brought out all the melodics clearly 


do not seem to be in themselves of so popular a of the finest achievements of Mr, Gericke from their contrapuntal surroundings. 

nature as the details of many other symphoniese | and his orchestra. The Andante in particular Miss Franklin, the soloist of the concert, showed her 
received exquisite treatment. The coloist was Miss) artistic powers in twanuinbers, both of which il 
Gertrude Franklin, who agaia manifested the received by 4a di ah . were we 
laudabie ambition that has distinguished her y the audience. ‘Ie Fifth Symphony was per- 

| career here,—to present importart works that have | formed ia the perfect style which we haye learned to ex- 
not been heard on our Concert siage before. This] pect from this orchestra. Even the difficult first figure 


i time it was Mozaurt’s ‘Non temer amato and th 
Gg" econ age 
Ys ccadkid mila alee avele ira alot cesta aaa contrabass passages were pertectly done, and in 


gato, Originaliy intended by t ec composer tor his opera] €Very way the performance was a memorable one, 
‘“idomeneo.” Itis acharming work, eminent'y charac- | 

| teristic of the composer in its flowing melody, its sim- 
ple grace, andits warm and chaste sentiment. In its! 


t.. Whil ] something; -.. fy 
her personal influence melts away, | It is the most finished and, in some respects, the 
‘leaving most. apparent her refine-,| greatest of the nine symphonies; the first move< 
ea ee Pl ar a ew ore By viet ment has never been equalled in point of thematia 
; 2 F ’ S "pe 4 £ aval » » ; inne 
‘her manner does not lack warmth treatment and development. The principal mo- 
of color,andI am inclined to think that tive is the simplest ever known; composed only of 
this deeper effect will vet be felt in her gen- two notes, One of them thrice repeated, itis yet 
hye i OL gage a I one ans eee worked up into orchestral effects of the utmost 
are local singers who have more voluminous , POWe* and grandeur. Even in our time, when 
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“voices, and who makea more forcible im- 
Pression on a mixed audience, she hasa 
‘Tight to her priority in right respon:iveness 
of feeling, in elegance and completeness of 
‘style, and in'careful preparation of new and 
‘valuable work, espec ally such as certain 
‘examples ofthe modern schools, in which 


‘3 . e } £ > + JAQ@4. . ° j 301 JIC&roOunR. 5 9) be 
‘concerts have had interest beyond Miss | 2° 2 See iy , ee La 
f noticed is the preparation of the finale; critics 


text for almost ali her songs; she hag; 


iKlin’s singing. She has used an English 


brought Mr.Pearbo out from his seclusion to 
yp.ay accompaniments and contribute an 
origina! song for her, and she has given op- 
portunities for hearing Mre, Giese’s ‘cello 
‘and Mr. Shnecker’s harp in some del'ghtful 
‘selections. Her Bppeatance in the Symphony 
‘course promised by Mr. G 
awaited exmecpantly. 


“The Symphony Concert, Truk. 


Mr. Gericke prepared a charming programme 
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rag t te) 


Yor Saturaay evyening’s Symphony Concert, and it 
Was beautifully played before one of the largest 


ha | 
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of the season. Miss Gertrude Franklin 
he soloist. She sang first Mozart's aria, 


4 
bse 
-. 


“Non Temer Amato Bene,” with rare beauty ‘of 


b and expression, and she deserved the ap- 


hé concert | 
ony, in CC. 


(first 
erzo Capriccioso, op. 66 
r. Franz Knejsel — 


ericke is now 
OWARD Marcom TicKNoR. ~ 


‘greeted ber work. At her second ap- 


orchestration has advanced with mighty strides, 
and when so many extra resources are to be re 
lied on for the production of effect, the wonderful 
character of this work still astonishes us. Think 
then, What it must have been when first brought’ 
oul, when nothing ot the kind or approaching to 


have written and discassed this passage with much 
vehemence, and it 1s certain that no man but 
Beethoven would have had the boldness to writ¢ 
sucha passage; at any rate none of his contem- 
poraries would. ‘The resulting effect, however, 
is perhaps the most powerful in the whole work. 

ANTON RUBINSTEIN.— Ballet Music. —“La 
Vigne.” A series ot orchestral works, recently 
composed, of very uneven merit, representing 
the characteristics of diiferent vintages. A selece 
tion of three numbers has been made for next 
Saturday’s concert. 

JOHANNES BRAHMS.—Academic Overture. One 


. of Brahms’s most interestiug and striking orches- 


tral works; written for a celebration at the Unik 


versity of Heidelberg; hence its name, 


ow -—- — a ee ee oe eee 


ee ee 


pe:formance Miss Franklin schowcd her skill in that 
most dillicult of vocal efforts, true Mozart sing- 
ing. Her interpretation was teautifully in sym- 
pathy with the broad and tender simplicity of 


‘the work, and her Jarge style in sostenuio sineing, 
'her purity of taste and artistic warmth and flexibility 
| of expression were displayed to admirabie advantuge. 
| Another novelty presented by the artist was an aria jn- 
| troduced by Weber into the opera “Inez de Castro,” e@n- 
titled ‘Non paventar mia yita.” It was written before 


the composer had reached his fall deve.opment in ** Der 
Freyschutz,” and shows but littie of hjs true porcr; 
jKutit has many ot the familiar features of his style 
The andante is thoroughly Webere que, and is a lovely 
Li: ofmelody. Inthe ailegro are reminiscences of the 


. Concert Stucke” and of the grand soprano aria of 


‘Der Krevschuiz.” especially in the outburst In 


|the allegro. Though not a masterpiece, it was 


well worth the hearing, and the artist is to be thanked 
for having unearthed it. But this time it will go with: 
out saying that her phrasing, truth of expression, 
vocalization, and thorough appreciation of the com. 
poser’s intention left nothing to be desired. Miss 
Franklin was heartliy applauded after each effort, and 
twice recalled. The programme for the next concert is: 
Symphony in C, No.7, Haydn; Concerto for violin in 
D-minor, No. %, Spohr; ‘Elevation,’ O. Floersheim 


| (first time); Scherzo Capriccioso, Dvorak (tirst time). 
The soloist will be Mr. Franz Kneisel. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
What a gorgeous bit of German humor and student life 
is the Academic Overture by Brahms. Written to cele- 
brate his reception of the degree of doctor from the uni- 


versity of Breslau, Brahms could have hit upon no more 


genial mode of acknowledgment than by writing a work 
founded upon the student songs which he had often sung 
asa young man, and which appealed to him with all the 


| associations of youth. Nothing can better illustrate also 


the absolute delight with which the German composers 
turn to the pure stream of the folk-song for their 


} inspirations, Since the days of Luther the 


folk song, has been accepted asa robust sister of class- 
ical music, and has not been frowned down upon, as has 
been the case in some other nations, or merely tolerated. 


t| The student songs contain enough material ip all con- 
| science for the composer to choose from, for: they voice 


all emotions from the bee: jug to the grave, and in this 


The 13th of the seasou’s concerts hy the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm | 
Gericke conductor, was given at Musie Hall 
last evening, attracting one of the largest au- 
diences of the season. The programme was 
one of the best offered this year by Mn 
Gericke in its selections, and its, performanes ) 


was thoroughly enjoyed. The: “Academie” 
overture by Brahms, the “Pas de Degusti :- 
tion des Vinx” “Vins @ Italie” and “Vins 
de Hongrie,”’ from the let tnusic ‘ya 
Vigne,” by Rubinstein ar "the fifth of Ber :t- 
hoven’s symphonies mace up the orehest -al 
numbers, these being feasantly varied by 
Miss Gertrude Frankll' /s singing of Mozag :t’s 
aria “Non temer ama fo bene” and that by 
Weber, “Non parentar mia vita” from “Inez 
de Castro.” Miss Franklin had avery flat- 
tering reception upon her entrance, and the 
artistic manner in which she sung the selec- 
tions of the evening was heartily applauded, 
recalls following each of her appearances. 
As,usual, Miss Franklin chose compositions 
Which proved of interest, both as com-- 
parative novelties and by~ reason of 
their intrinsic merit, and she sung 
both of the arias with fine 
taste and intelligence. The ‘‘Academic’} 
overture is one of the most enjoyable of 
Brahm’s compositions, and the masterly skill - 
shown in the treatment of the German stu-— 
dents’ songs which meke its themes, give 
constant enjoyment to the hearer. The over- | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. i 


‘ture had a brilliant presentation on this oc- 


casion, and its performance was enthusias-* 
tically applauded, Rubinstein’s ballet musie, 
as interpreted by Mr. Gericke, lacked mueh ~ 
of the dash and freedom which is called for ~ 
to properly realize all its beauties, and it was. 
but natural to make a comparison between 
the brilliant playing of the smaller orchestra 
of Mr. Hinrichs’ jn the ballets of **Nero,’*and 
‘that of the great orchestra led by Mr. Gericke. 
Perfection in detail, faultless precision and 
flawless tones are all desirable, but some- 
thing can, if necessary will be, sacrificed in 
those characteristics to gain the brilliancy, 
Sniovabiles: athe: wa omg . , yee un . 
enjoyable. e playing of the s ony — 
atiowed the orchestra at its best, and ft’ 2 : 
goons work has seldom had a more sa : 
ctory performance here. 
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| particularly for the firet violins, but it was at | 
the same time the most acceptable. ir. | 
-Gericke’s rendering of ballet music smacks. of — 
Vocal anurNe, of vine see and in point of art bears 
i arelation to the best presentation under the 
The alee 2 ea Nc of footlights, where the 7 fy themselves a 
After a two weeks’ interval, the first wee plete the personation similar to that which the: 
which was spent in a second outward trip to the | adequate performance of a Chopin waltz beara 
southward, the Symphony orchestra reappeared | tO the lighter tripping measure of a waltz of 


Saturday evening in its 13th concert. The pro- the conventional type. mH 
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gramme served well to introduce the first con- 
cert of the second half of the present series of 
24 concerts. Kew of the programmes have been 


better selected or bettor performed. Of the in- | 


strumental numbers the most notable was that 
of the fifth symphony of Beethoven, which oc- 


cupied the usual place of honor at the close of | 
Frequent, aJmost annual as. 
has been its performance, the symphony never | 


loses its claim of being the most finished and, | 
as a whole, the most interesting and delightful | 


the programme. 


of the whole group of nine. The thome of the 
andante which the ’cellos take, and for the 


Brahms’ *tAcademic’”’ overture was 
first. In it we have a_ most 
ful exhibition of what Brahms is at 
his best. The audience was quick 
in its realization of the fact and applauded » 
loudly. The introduction of student songs, 
typical of the place of the first performance of 
the overture at the University of Breslau, where 
Brahms had been crowned doctor of philosophy, © 
gives raciness to the themes and exactness to 
their treatment; but Brahms has so fused both 
that the whole is organically individual of him- 
self, and not a string of themes in the manner 
of an arrangement. The overture is never 
heavy, nor in the least of the ultra-Brahms 
type, and accorded excellently with its sueces- 


aslignt: 


sors On the programme. 

The programme of the 14th Symphony concert — 
will consist of Haydn’s Symphony in C No. 7 
Haydn; Cencertoin D minor No. 9, Spohr: 
Klevation, O. Flersheim, (first time) Scherzo 


most part keep through its rhythmical varia- 
tions, is equalled in Beethoven only by that 
of the slow movement of the _ sonata 
‘‘Pathetique.’? Mr. Gericke has made his or- 
chestra do no better work than in its interpreta-— 
tion of this slow movement. Its work in the, Capriccioso, op. 66, A. Dvorak (first time. ) 
other movements, too, was hardly less signal. | The soloist will be Mr. Franz Kneisel, 

The two solo numbers were taken by Miss | 
Gertrude Franklin. Her singing was particu- | . 
larly felicitous in the first Mozart concert aria ne ks 
‘‘Non temer amato bene.’’ In it she displayed 
to the best possible advantage the exquisite 
purity and crystalline quality of her voice 
Her mos¢ careful, conscientious rendering fully 
deserved the gengrous applause that a large 
audience accorded her, With ber, Mr. Kneisel 
was delightfully prominent in his violin 
obligato, and she made him share her cordial 
reception. 

In her second aria—one of Weber’s little 
known s2ries of six dramatic scenes and arias 
composed in the period just preceding the com- 
position of “Der Freischiitz’”’—Miss Franklin 
was less effective. The very fineness, amount- 
ing almost to brittleness of her delicately con- 
stituted vocalization, did not stand so well the 
strain of the higher flights of the closing allegro. 
Yet one felt at every poimt the work of an artist 
in spite of any siight drawbacks from the per- 
fect interpretation, dramatic not less than 
vocal, which the whole aria made possible. 

By way of diversion the middie number of 
the programme was appropriately lighter in 
character than its fellows. It consisted of the 

three most popular nurabers of Kubenstein’s 


< THE SYMPHONIES. 
The Thirteenth Concert in Music Hall 
Last Evening. 
The thirteenth concert presented a somewhat 
lengthy programme, made up as follows:— 


J. Brahms. Academic Overture. 
W. A. Mozart Aria. (‘Non temer amato 
bene.,’’) 
Ballet Music. ‘La Vigne.” 
a)Pas de degustation des 
vins. 
b) Vins Q’ Italie. 
c) Vins de Hongrie. 
C. M. v. Weber. Aria (Inez de Castro.) 
L. V. Beethoven. ;) Symphony in C minor, No. 
5, op. 67. 7 
‘», Allegro con brio.—Andante 
- con moto.— 
Allegro. —Aillegro; Presto. 
Soloist—Miss Gertrude Franklin. 


The Overture, celebrating a bit of history in the 
life of the composer, proved to be music of a high 
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ballet d’ action *‘La Vigne,’’ which the composer , 
extended to as many as 20 numbers and divided | 
The wood | 


into three acts and five tableaux. 
winds introduce spasmodically the first one, 
‘Le pas degustation des vins,’’ and the whole 


treatment which follows is, by a slight stretch | 


of the imagination, suggestive of the popping 
and sizzling in drawing forth from the botiles 
their delicious contents. The 
the group of dancers who _ personify 
the Italian wines is, of course, like its fellows, 


bereft of the dancers themselves, and the music. 
It is bright ana: 


has to do doubie duty. 
sparkling, and contrasts well with the thira 
number, a Hungarian ‘‘csardas’’ in two move- 
ments. The ‘‘lassu’’ has the lusciousness of 


| the wine it typifies, and alternates with tho 


‘rise’ in quicker syncopated rhythm. Of the 


picture of 


order. Opening with the horns, the orchestra soon 
followed, nearly every instrument participating. 
The reeds were prominent throughout, though not 
too much so, and a well worked out theme result- 
ed. The interweaving of the students’ songs was 
novel and fully appreciated by the hearers, espe- 
cially the “‘Gaudeamus igitur’’? which was made 
forcible by the presence of the full orchestra. 
The Aria afforded a chance to compare the ef- 
fect of voice and orchestra through the means of 
the responsive method employed in Mozart’s 
handling. Miss Franklin sang without effort and 
made a remarkably fine showing in the middle 
tange and softer passages. Her attack was usu- 


ally accurate, though severe, and the critical lis- | 


tener could find fault with the altogether unneces- 
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: ‘sense a success  ‘TurrtsentH Boston SympHony ConcERT.— 

‘The programme. for the thirteenth Boston Sym-| Bch 
vat ey : 3 y concert in Music Hall, Saturday evening, = § : aR 
ap the wi fm, high-spirited movement forming the | included the Brahms Academic Overture; & mo-— PAS a . b oston Music Hall. 
7 prelude, the repeated motif for ‘reeds and bas- zart aria, ‘“Nontemer arnato bene” ; Rubinstein Ss ? : 
| ‘goons, the iticantation sentence, the wild sweep of ballet music, “La Vigne’; an aria by Risse. 3 
strings, all carried with an omnipresent feeling of | ‘‘Inez de Castro” ; and ee oe a ire gon 
|__| soffmess, suggested nothing else than the balmy C minor, No.5, op. 17. The Rubinstein batiet | 


ty 


>. iilie of wine aid Hone. A like a novelty, although we believe 
Rees OP 9 ee en ps da wapveapovmty msc none obaded tare for the first time a number 
| was alive 1 T of years ago. It isa bright and sparkling piece 
ro ot ae alive In the music. he second movement, 067 usic not especially original, but decidedly 
Be pap ne @ lealle,” srorked up trom a heavy allegro. reminiscent at times of the Brahms Hungarian 
i dee | danee with brasses in forte and a light string Dances. The Mozart and Weber arias have not 
~,/Staecato, The flute joined the merriment with jeen heard here before, and were rendered by 

_, | She tarantelia and the tambourine lent the na- Migs Gertrude Franklin, who as usual won the 
| fional tinge to the coloring. The “Vins de Hon-— special favor of musicians by the characteristic 
_- | bie,” the harp beautifying the general effect with judgment she displayed in her selections, while | 
"| iiquid arpeggios, made its entrance with an air her singing, as will be taken for granted, was re 
fos’ lassitude, hut presently warmed to the subject | be with ow ee hag Bonin end he ge 
a. ss epg dina pple dp perc | she sdoaaet’ recltative and aria, her Mozartean 
yherein one could see the forms of dancing peas- | conception, the strict integrity of her phrasing, 


nts and glare highly refined and sympathetic delivery, 
e soda $8 ve Digenve. costumes, the horns ooo ie Of the most favorable artistic im- 


oe ave been desired. The se- | 
_ © The Aria from Weber called immediate atten- | pressions that con ive Mevove to bean im-. 
~~ ton b the bravura giving way to afew chords for portant acquisition to her invaluable repertoire of 

“een ns. Miss Franklin did not appear toas | concert arias, but it well merited a single hear- 

ing. Mr. Gericke’s reading of the symphony was 

SOS unimpeachably effective, the conservatism of his 
tere # ok tempi commanding the respect of musicians and 
aN proving generally acceptable. Throughout the 
beg: concert the playing of the orchestra was fully on 
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SEASON 1887-88. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 28TH, AT 8, P.M. 


_ e-* 


if ita lan selections, both arias, was unfortunate. | a par with the Boston Symphony concert stand- 


ae sags » Bette: ‘judgment would have demanded at least | ard. 
'>. +4 one English number in a programme otherwise so 
~. | exclusively Continental. 
Sarees Bi _The general idea of the Fifth Symphony, Beet- 
- | hoven, is one of jocund mirth. The allegro is 
~ ., } perhaps heavy, but alternates in its course a light- 
; | mess with the-weight. The andante, highly mar- |’ 
) - ‘| tial, opened with ’cellos and basses, the cornets 
» ‘| enjoyed a short-lived prominence, and then, with 
i). > | & breath of music softly drawn, was ushered in a 
| © | more home-like harmony. The allegro gave the | 


pee “basses a magnificent opportunity to prove their 
_- | mettle, was a somewhat mixed up movement, and 
| eame to the finale in another strikingly effective 
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PROGRAMME. 
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FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL BEFORE THE Dvorak SELECTION. 
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SYMPHONY in CO, No. 7. 


Adagio; Vivace,—Adagio ma non troppo.— 
Menuet (Allegretto)._Finale, (Presto assai). 
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SPOHR. CONCERTO For VIOLIN, in D minor, No. 9. 
Allegro,—_Adagio.— Allegretto. 


FLOQQERSHEIM. ELEVATION. 
(First time.) 


DVOKRAK. SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO, op. 66. 
(First time.) ° 


THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOS 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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Works Given, 
Bene 2S WH TD. 


A New York Composor Represented by a 


Mr. Kneisel, as Soloist, Plays a Violin’ 
Concerto by Spohr. «22 


. The programme of last: evening’s sym 


phony concert, which was by no means:one 


to find fault with, was split mght im'two in - 


the middle. “Fhe'first ‘half by numbers—by. 
time the first two-thirds—was ‘assigned: for’ 
two standard works, which were a synt 
phony by Haydn and a violin concerto by 
Spohr, whilé.the remainder was regetved. 
for two -heretofore unheard selections, 
namely, an “Elevation” by Otto Floersheim 
of New York .and a scherzo cappriccioso by» 
Dvorak, | vo tM TO AOE ee 
The Haydn symphony is a comparatively. 
unfamiliar one, and has not been played be-. 
fore in Boston since the early time of Mr, 
Henschel’s conductorship. It is the sev- 
enth, according to the numbering of the 


at 


Breitkopfiand Hartel editions, and its nomi. | 
nal key isC. liis a thoroughly delightful. 
and unaffected work, one of. that: class | 


which it is eminently desirable,to represent: 
from time to time, in order that the world 
may not forget what power lies in’ simplic~ 
ity and what inspiration comeson the cur: 


rent of free and buoyant melody. Here’ 


are themes so simple that a child could un- 
derstand and enjoy them, and a manner so 
winning and comfortable that the old must 
soften and smile as they listen,and a beauty 
to tone to please all hearts. | 
Of course. such obviousness, . frankness 
‘and geniality are general charateristics of 
“Father Haydn’s” music, so that one feels 
how it is of right that. he occupies the pa- 
ternal attitude toward. the successive 
generations of music-loyers; but this sym- 
phony shows’ them in peculiar brightness 
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Nn one re ol ons 
he finds Me spaonens + ea | 
| Full of Ingenuity ast 
and of strong use of art. The fanciful 
figures that fly so airily from single themes, 
as Clouds of thistle-down mount and drift 
from a single stalk, display a creative 


> 


Be | 


perfection as anything inits kind. ‘That ae 
scoring which even a novice could ex Jain, i 
and a use of every instrument. according to | 
its own nature unmodified by unusual or | 
arbitrary combinations, can convey | | 
So many different shades of expres-|| | 
Sion, aud can cast so many. different lights | 
upon thought, as well as that al 
mind can devise so many new and | 
individual associations for a brief figure, | 
are proofs of . inspiration and exer-| 
cise a wholesome influence. There are ex-| 
cellently conceived contrasts of effect all. | 
through the symphony, especially such as | 
depend upon the justaposition of broad and 
Vigorous unisons against slight and gentle 
single voicings, and there are many niceties 
of arrangement which must have struck 
aydn’s contemporaries as wonderful nov. 
elties—such, for instance, as the merry lit- 
tle phrase of the bassoun in the minuet, | 
with the violins trembling away on their! 
highest and softest notes, | 
the Spohr concerto for violin—the num. 
ber 9 in D minor—could not often have a 
player superior or even equal to Mr, Kneisel, 
who came from his leader’s desk to play it. 
There is a peculiar attinity between the 
Styles of the masterand the artist, and the 
choice of the concerto was happy for both. 
Spohr’s writing has many of the character. 
istics of that manner which, for want | 
of a_ better and clearer term, we call | 
. classical”—meaning thereby to imply | 
justness and proportion of thought, set | 
down in choice and symmetrical periods | 
ornately elegant, refined, definite and | 
polished, Ardor and enthusiasm are not | 
frequent elements of such a. manier, 
eloquence is not common, and excess. is im- | 
possible... Sphor was melodious, exact and 
elaborate above all things; he was 
not without feeling, though this was not | 
often deep, and he could be—like Everett-- | 
so very nice and considerate as to be cold | 
and dry. In his violin music he generally. 
appears at his best,. for he loved 
the instrument, and wrote’ for 
it . with a. quick and kindly 
apprevlation of its powers and uses. ‘This 
con“erto is a very interesting one, not only. 
to the student, who observes how exquis- 
itely itis put together and how it grows in 
force and in sweep, but also tothe Paheral: 
listener, who can follow the solo instru- 
ment with absolute ease, because the or. 
chestra so seldom passes the bonnds.of ac-. 


companiment, and never confuses attention 


and grace. The subjects, as 1 say, are ° 
short. and evident, although not trivial, | 
commonplace or unsuggestive, and in other ° 
hands than Haydn’s they might not have | 


come to much. But as they are here treated | 


each gives rise to such various beauty as 
not every ear can catch in full ata first 
hearing. Compared with mcdern_ styles 
the orchestration might seem likely to 
be inadequate for many or’ for great 
etfects; there are movements in which the 


re 


‘ 
+ 


strong quality constantly predominates, and | 


the wind instruments seem to come in just 
as if the composer wanted to show that he 
had not forgotten them and that they were 
not to fall asleep in idleness. Such is es- 
pecially the case with the adagio, the most 
of which is cast intothe form o theme 
with variations and only lets the oboe and 
the bassoon show themselves out in inde- 
pendent phrases near the end, as the other 


can suggest more fire an 


by intetlocking its own inde endent 
thoughts with those of the soloisgt,- % dee es 


Mr. Kneisel’s Method Hes 
fits such writing perfectly, and his mind 


/ sees with an unclouded vision what is to be 
said and how to adapt his method to the 


saying of it. He has not a loud or heavy 
tone, but his equally developed :scale en-. 
sures a hearing to every tone, as his accurate | 
fingering and elastic bowing provide for 
évery phrase an mag ete en rep He 1sno_ 
virtuoso, yet he has animation, emphasis | 
and color enough for every requirement of | 
classic music, as in chamber concerts. he 
force than he 
really has. His reading’ of. this concerto. 
was wholly admiravle; the. clear, proyoca-. 
tive, upward uns with which tio it 
movement sets the key of exhilaration, and 
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-flute—there were allinstances (among many |i. 
hes pate which might be. Senge be ~ ft 
# abe techpical acagirem ts devoted to the |. 
‘accomplishment of genuine art... The last }} | 
movement gives more scope to the orches- 
tra, which assumes more nearly the usual 
‘relation of such a body toa concertist, and Siem to 
here Mr. Kneisel was ready with a sutti- 1 
ient increase of strength and accent to g 
‘keep the solo lines in their proper promi- } 1a 
-nence. He was warmly received and greatly: 
as net ay no ‘ 

Lhe first of the novelties came next, and} 

Was an *Elevation,” composed, by Otto 

Floersheim, a well-known musician and 

critical writer of New York, whose ‘Con- 

solation”’—another orchestral writing—was 

brought out about a year ago by Mr. | 

Gericke, This piece is quite short, and _ by | 

its naiure as Well as its name, suegests that |. 7 

itis meant to accompany the elevatioa of the | ins! 
the hestin the Roman Catholic service. |. are natural and in just 
Mr. Krehbiel of the: New York .'Tribune to the effect, 
also finds in ita possible suggestion of the 

‘Trinity, because its subject is a three- 

‘bar phrase,.cast in triple time, and 

repeated thrice three.times. Be that 

as. it may, the form and character of the 

composition fit it for such a place in 

the brilliant and ceremonial service. 

‘The subject. which js at first very unosten- 
' tatiously set forth, is developed with botb 

skill and taste. ‘There are frequent upward | b 
transpositions of the key, and as the reiter-. | W. | 
‘ation of the theme goes on, the instrumen- | violoncel 

‘tation becomes more ampie and:rich; but play. 

»as new voices are added and greater free-.'| 

dom is given to each, the germinal thought 

is Kept. con-tantly clear and dominant. 

~The influence of Wagner is. obvious—but 

‘not at all unpleasantly—in the growth of 

the score, family of instruments by family, 

-axid there is particular good sense as well as 

sentiment in thatthe orchestration suggests | 

‘a body of organ tone so far on, toward | 

the end of the work. The climax is boldly 

but_discreetly emphasized by a single touch 

_of the cymbals, and then there is a well- 

| graded and brief subsidence to a quiet and 

_ placid, but not weakly ending. he work 

seems to me to be worth. more than the 

“Consolation,” which had too much the 

effect of being long drawn beyond the 

proper capacity aid strength of the mélodic 

material. eh 

The concert, which was one of the short 
ones, ended with the first hearing of the 


‘igs Scherzo Capriccioso 
of Dvorak, the sixty-sixth in his series of 
numbered compositions: It is a charming 
and thoroughly entertaining Jittle work, 
which is capitally well named. It is a 
scherzo in its gayety, its brisk swing, and 
in its conformity to the usual plan of such 
movements by having a kind of trio, m a 


slightly slower independent. section, inter- 
: . Rotwoen two statements of the chief 
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Franz Kneisel, Soloist. 


At the fourteenth symphony concert this pro 
amme was performed : 
a dn, ° Symponyin C,No.7 (Bandi), | 
pOhr, Concerto for violin, in D minor, No, 9, 
} Florsheim, Elevation, for orchestra, harp and organ, 
: (First time.) 
vorak, Scherzo Capriccioso, op.66. (First time.) 


| The symphony, one of the twelve written in 


Soe ye 
Ourteenth Symphony Concert—Mr. 
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ndon, is not one of Haydn’s best, though the — 


idag?o comes pretty near being one of his love- | 


jest single movements, The symphony has 
ather less force than many of the others, nor is 
phere a bit of “programme” about it which in 
he same composer's ‘‘Surprise,’’ “Military”’ or 
‘Hunting’’ symphonies lends @ more distinctive 


which one might eriticiseif the composer had 
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not chosen for it a title which seems to justify 


ae 


* 


him in doing what he likes, Suffice it to say’ 


that the Scherzo Capriccioso has all the vivaei- 


ae | 


ty of the Slavonic Dances, the Rhapsody and 


Ay 
% 


the finale of the Suite in D, of its . 


composer, and its lodgement in the rep. 


ertoire of Mr. Gericke’s orchestra ig cause 


for congratulation. It is not a newly-written 
work, It was played with a great deal of ex. 
pression, individuals in many instances doing 


} unusually fine work. Mr. Kneisel was heartily 
received as he came forward to play the con- 


certo. We hope this excellent artist is not be. 
ing overworked. ‘To be concert-master, quartet: 


| leader, teacher of the violin, and do more or 


quality; it is just genial Haydn. It happened | 


that in the performanco there was an occasional! 


# faulty entrance, a choked tone from the wood 


wind or horn, just enough to prevent one from 


' saying it was perfect, or as well done as the 


orchestra is capable of doing. Even Homer 
nods, and Haydn, though so simple, must necds 


have as precise a performancé as Brah 
ms OF | could best illustrate. While we could have 


Dvorak ; even more, for the modern men can | 
cover up the jointe and angles of their instru- | 
mentation, while Haydn and Mozart reflect the | 


slightest ill luck in the ensemble. Mr. Flor- 
sheim seems to be the American Gounod in his 
predilection for religious music, His ‘Congola- 
tion,’’ played last season, and _ his ‘‘Elevation,’’ 
betray & serious trend of thought, and are so 


admirable in style that while they do not imi- | 
tate the composer of ‘‘Mors et Vita,”’ they at | 


least suggest him. The theme of Mr. Fler. | 


sheim’s ‘Elevation’’ isa short phrase in triple 
time. Its several repetitions are made impres- 
sive by a judicious combination of instruments, 


leading toa climax which the faint sound of | 
drum and cymbal emphasizes. ‘The progressions | 
aré very woll handled technically, while the 


color developed in the orchestra is a new evi- 


sesthetics of composition. Mr. Tucker played 


jthe organ part upon a harmonium. Be- 
cause of the rapid tempo in which it was 


played, the work lost something of its signifi- 
cance, but it was so well |. ked by the audience 


dence of the composer’s advance in the ." 


less travelling besides, is uo slight seagon’s 
undertaking; all these fall to Mr, Kueisel’s lot, 
and, as he is an inexorable taskmaster. being 
faithful in all things, it follows that his round 
of duties is unending, His performance of 
Spohr’s ninth concerto lacked something of 
breadth, especially in the last movement, the 
technical difficulty of which taxed him some.- 
what, but it was charming and artistic violin. 
playing. In the adayio especially the repose of 
Mr. Kneisel’s style was seen in musie¢ which it 


wished that the concerto had been oither 
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; 
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Drahms’s or Dyorak’s, we cannot hear any of | 


Spohr’s violin music without admiring the OxX- 
treme fitness of the notes to the instcument; 
; and then it is all so equable and serene it 


attracts if it does not inspire. 


But there is some rather trivial music in thig- 
concerto, the second theme of the first move- | 


ment, for instance, while certain of the forms 
of accompaniment which Spohr uses would be 
sufficient to blight the reputation of any bud- 
ding American composer. Mr. Kneisel was 


called back twice after the concerto, to return | 


with flowers enough to cheer him for a decade, 
The cold weather diminished the size of the 
audience. At the next concert, Raff’s beautiful 


| “Im Walde” symphony will be revived. The 


other selections for orchestra will be Beethoven's 
‘Egmont’ overture aad Saint-Saens’s “Danse 
Macabre.”’ The soloist will be Mr, Fritz Giese, 
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whose choice is Schumann’s concerto for-violon-- 


cello. i. | 


The Symphony Concert, Fide eh , 


Haydn’s Seventh Symphony formed 


that the conductor was called upon. twice to 

bow his acknowledgments: had it been gener- - erotic ait Neturtey rosin te 
ally known that the composer was himself a | well performed and was we 
listener, that amiable and accomplished pupil 

‘of Ferdinand Hiller would have had to bow 

-too, Dvorak, sighing for other worlds to con- 

quer or a new setting in which to frame hisirre- © 


theme. It is capricious. in that one almost 
feels in einer oege to it . 


; as if the 
instruments were playing with the princi- 
‘palsubject as a group of children with a 
Dal Pong it here and there, according to 

‘their severa strengths and faneies, running | 

after it, sitting down beside it. now one— 

having itall to himself. now three or four 

“Al TT AST ng for ot at once. Rn HOW, Hepes tbl scat? 

ii tuming their backs upon it in the mo- press)bie musical fancy conceived the Scherzo | 

fie ae ¥ diversion caused by a paerny, a apriccioso, which, though a conglomorate as | 

“there is. a very marked theme pro- gards form, is an interesting though unequal 

Ps dat th Pareot, and ine eae: bmposition. As an illustration of Dyorak’s 

pearing ind erent Keys, s jowing itself ccund melodies, his cleverness in instrumen- ‘Dvorak ; ae ch 
Wholly.or but in part. now alone and now. son and xhvthmical eccentricities which | ree 
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This has been quite a week for American music—Chadwick, Parker, Paine, Spat 
Floersheim—not a bad record for Boston. Last night’s Symphony Con- 
cert gave us Haydn’s symphony in C, No. 7. The menuet is certainly 
as comic as Haydn ever is, and the using of purposely awkward and imprac 
ticable instrumentration at times to produce this effect highly humorous. 
Spohr's concerto for violin, D minor, No. 9, was a novelty, we may say, as 
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| alluded above to Mr. Kneisel’s intelligent playing 
concerts is rather too large a proportion of this ei; feems to be the most pitcige ith: 


ition of a rendering which was remarkable | 
amiable and harm] poser’ 1 ng | 
Jug tapes: ¥8 music when we: for pure intonation, perfect technical finish, © 


remember the few novelties we have to listen to | 
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it was played but once under Henschel many years ago, Mr. Franz Kneisel 
is deservedly a favorite and was loaded down with tokens of approval, both 
in the way of applause and flowers. Mr. Kneisel’s method is quiet, digni- 
fied, ever thoughtful and classic in its activity. Scarce will he allow himself 
to grasp at those means of display and effect easily within his reach. He 
takes the relative position toward other American violinists that Joachim 
does when compared with Sauret, Sarasate and others of the modern roman- 
tic vein. Attimes Mr. Kneisel lacks in that broadness and brilliancy neces- 
sary to make a finale thoroughly effective,’as in this concerto, but thor- 
oughly at home is he in an adagio. He has an instrument possessing an 
absolutely divine tone, and in the adagio the beau ideal of violinistic canti- 
lene was achieved by him. Hisconfrére, Mr, Loeffler, has more vivacity, 
more sparkle and more technique,} and even more tone, but Kneisel un- 
doubtedly has the depth of theught and feeling. 


Next week we shall hear Fritz Giese in Schumann’s ’cello concerto, so 
we shall have the pets of the orchestra one afterthe other. Otto Floersheim’s 
‘* Elevation ’’’ was a second Boston success for the well-known New York 
editor-critic-composer, Onecritic says: *‘ It is worthy of hearty commenda- 
tion for the refined taste and ability shown in its writing.’’ The title is 
most appropriate, for the holy and impressive theme soars and floats and 
mounts aloft with graceful and still massive grandeur to a climax of praise 
and adoration, subsiding to a peaceful and satisfying close. Mr. Floersheim 
is not alone an orchestral composer, but his works for piano—such as ** Lulla- 
‘by’’ (a most soulful gem), scherzo, morceau & gavotte, valse and others 
which I have had the pleasure of playing lately—are most original and in a 
genre of classic miniature composition most refining to a careful student’s 


| taste. The Dvorak scherzo capriccioso, opus 66, is very clever and still 


more erratic and is by no means up to the standard of other works of his 
played here this winter. The presto climax is characteristic of Dvorak, 
and it was refreshing to hear a little passion after the intellectuality of the 
evening. Many vacant seats were to be seen on the floor last night, but then 


, the weather has been very severe for Boston; not much to one accustomed 


to face 40° below zero, but still extreme enough to keep many tenderfeet at 
home. Next symphony will be a model program of the very highest order. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Egmont’’ overture, Saint-Saéns’ *‘ Danse Macabre,’’ Raff’s 
symphcny ‘“‘Im Walde,’’ and Giese and Schumann’s ’cello concerto. The 
_faultfinders may hide their heads next week. By the by one seritence in 
Mr. Krehbiel’s able open article on ‘‘ Metropolitan ”’ affairs is worthy of note. 
‘* It isan impertinence and a degradation of criticism to meddle with the 
management of any institution.’’ Let some of our critics take note of that! 
To judge from the letter in the 7vamscrifit of Friday, 27th, on the first 
presentation of ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung,’’ one would think that the work 
was a comparative failure, the scenic properties in the last act being called 
makeshifts. Well, one thing must be borne in mind, ‘The last scene is very 
hard todo anything with at the best, and I have seen it several times in Eu- 


rope when it was anything but impressive. John Donoghue’s statues, ‘‘ The | 


Hunting Nymph,” ** The Boxers”’ (alias John L. Sullivan) and ** The Youth- 
ful Sophocles” are on exhibition here in Horticultural Hall and are attracting 
large numbers. They are said by one critic to ‘‘ give the visitor a new and 
healthful sensation,and one comes away with a noble tingling of the blood,”’ 
They are certainly causing a sensation and will bring about a boom in sculp- 
| ture. A few days ago our Music Hall was degraded to the level of a slug- 
ging show and was jammed to the doors, Why isthe hall let for such pur- 
poses? Isayshame! ten thousand times shame! that the place where the 
statue of the immortal Beethoven stands should be thus polluted. Hide your 
faces, ye zsthetes of Boston! I will give you a full report of the ‘* Nativ- 
ity,’’ Paine, and *‘ Te Deum”? of Berlioz given by the ‘* Hiindel and Haydn” 
to-night in my next. W. WauGu LAuDER, 


constituted to attempt greater ‘things. The fol- | 


lowing is the programme provided for the even- 
ing’s entertainment: 


Pympnony in O, NO. 7. oo icc cos cisite ae eee dn 
‘Adagio: Vivace.—Adagio ma non troppo. 
Menuet (Allegretto).—Finale. (Presto assai.) 
Concerto for violin in D minor, No. 9..... Sphor 
llegro.—Adagio.—Allegretto. 
BUOVAGON. 6.60 ee tee ee cee s cee ses Ble@rsheim 
ie (First time.) 
Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66. .......06. Dvorak 
(First time.) 
Soloist, Mr. Franz Kneisel. 


The audience were evidently well pleased with 
Haydn’s symphony; it is indeed tuneful music and 
so clear and transparent that no effort is required 
to listen to it. These are, of course, great merits, 
and they are not diminished by the fact that it is 
classical music; nevertheless it seems to us that 
Haydn’s music, with all is qualities and undeniable 
beauties, is not in accord with our lives, our 
thoughts, our sentiments of today, and while it 
reflects the peacefui dreams of a simple and con- 
tented mind, amid congénial associations, is far 
from voicing the passionate hurry and vehement 
passions of modern life. The orchestra played the 
symphony well, which after all is very little credit 


to them; Ja belle affaire to play Haydn’s seventh 


symphony correctly! The musicians and their 
conductor, Mr. Gericke, are heartily welcome to 
all the self-complacency and selt-gratification they 


_may derive from performing a symphony which 
_ any company of amateurs should be able to mas- 


ter, and performing it to the satisfaction of the | 
audience present. 
Analysts and historians tell us Spohr’s ninth is | 
one of his greatest violin concertos, and we can 
readily believe it. Very few men who have qrit- ' 
ten concertos had such an intimate knowledge as . 
he of two very essential things, namely, of or-. 
chestration and of the solo instrument. Spohr 
was, of course,an acknowledged master of his 
chosen instrument, the violin; he was an artist in 
every sense of the word; he travelled all over 
Europe and gave successful concerts to crowded 
houses. But more than this, he was a talented, 
hay a great, composer both for the orchestra, the 
voice and the stage. These qualities are every- 
where conspicuous in the concerto which Mr, 
Kneisel interpreted with so much care 


and skill; in addition to the creative musi- 
-cal faculty which shows itself in the 


variety and originality of the themes, we 
are constantly impressed with the fertility of 
resource, the perfect command of every instru- 
ment to produce the desired effect, which comes 


solo instrument such as Spohr possessed. It is not f 


necessary toenter into the details of the work; 


' 
‘ 


' 


a 


| 


they were too clearly set forth by Mr. Knelsel’s 
intelligent performance and Mr. Gericke’s effec- 

tive accompaniment to need recapitulation here. 
But we must be permitted to mention the exquisite : 


effect produced in the adagio by the cantiléne on 


his music; astyle which showed that this com- 
poser held high rank in the player’s répertoire. — 


That the performance did not show more pril- 
liancy and fire may be due as much to the music 
as to the way in which it was played; in the last 
movement this is certainly the case, for if there is 
any fault to be found with Spohr’s ninth concerto, 
it is that the finale is not sufficiently brilliant. Mr, 
Kneisel’s playing evoked from the audience a 
hearty and spontaneous ovation, and he retired 
from the stage laden with roses amid enthusiastic 
plaudits. | : 
There are few pieces that could be placed along- 
side Spohr’s concerto and not suffer in comparison ; 
we do not say this to discredit in any way Mr. 
Vicersheim’s composition, which is of a totally 
different style and very unpretentious. It is pos- 
sible that amore durable impression might have 
been produced if the theme had been worked out 
atmore length and more elaborately, but we 
would be the Jast to quarrel with any composer | 
who s0 well displays the very rare and very ad-— 
mirable quality of brevity. The Bulletin de- 
scribes Mr. Flersheim’s work asan orchestral 
Sanctus, and this description seems to fit the sub- 
ject well; the idea of elevation is expressed by the 
gradual working up to a final climax, and the 
gradual dying away at the close. gs 
Dvorak’s scherzo capriccioso is one of those | 
works that should be heard more than once to be 
fully appreciated, and finally judged; at a first 
hearing it seems, with all its brightness, piquanecy ~ 
and the meiancholy of its intermezzi, somewhat - 
incoherent. <A further hearing might, however, 
change this first impression. Next Saturday we 
shall look forward to hearing: 
Overture (Egmont)... ........+020+s + beethoven 
Concerto for violoncello.........e...Schunann 
Danse Macabre coos eccvcce s Daint-Sadns 
Symphony (Im Walde.).......eseccescee ee dtOle 
In the day time. Impressions. and feelings. 
(Allegro.) In the twilight. Reverie. (Largo); 
Dance of the Dryads. (Allegro assai.) 
Night. Silent breath of night in the forest. 
Entrance and departure of the wild hunt 
with Frau Holle and Wotan. Break of day, 


(Allegro.) 
Soloist, Mr. Fritz Giese, 


1 


_ The efficiency of a large. orchestra in a small 
room was finely proved at a musicale given by KS 


Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Jr., on Saturday evenin, 


the 17th. A large detachment from the Sym- 


7 


| phony band, perhaps forty, led by Mr. Gericke, | 
played for two hours, gaining effects utterly” 

hest a | impossible in the vast area of the Music Hall. » 
only from conscious power over orchestra an /Those who were preseut—the appreciative 


ameng them—describe it as an “‘event in a life - , 
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IN my arraignment last week of musical conductors that could 
not conduct, and composers that could not compose, I should 
have laid more emphasis upon the extent to which humbuggery 
of this sort is nowadays carried on. In the line of composition, 
especially, there is no limit to the pranks played upon an unsus- 
pecting public. I recall one typical case, and that the more 


vividly through a story that is now going the rounds at the ex- 
pense of the same personage who, it appears, after a moderate 
term of retirement, has resumed his old-time practices with more 


than wonted coolness. The personage in question bears a par- 
ticularly pastoral and sweet-scented name, and his patronymic is 
seen on sundry sheets of music inscribed “ Novelette,” “ Fugue,” 
and so on. For a long while the man was supposed to find 
relief from the business cares of “trade journalism” in the 
lighter labors of composition; the musical world, however, 
was One morning shocked by the revelations of Mr. H. W. 
Nicholl, a musician of solid attainments, who proclaimed that 
the compositions credited to the other had all been set down by 
him, the alleged composer having abandoned the study of har- 
mony after his third lesson, on the plea that it was altogether too 


Sifficult of mastery. 


ONE would have thought that this little experience would 
have cured the ambitious but ill-equipped “composer” of an 
desire to shine as a producer of music, but the story I shall tell 
proves the reverse. The fellow only vanished as a writer of piano 
pieces to blossom as a contributor to the orchestra. How this 
was accomplished is made clear by the following narrative. Mr. 
Arthur Weld last season conducted a series of concerts in Mil- 
waukee. In deference, presumably, to an urgent request, he placed 
upon his programme a number entitled “ Hlevation,” “ Exhilara- 
tion,” or something of the sort, to which the bucolic name 
already referred to wasattached. Weld went over the inusic, and, 
having left the concert hall, encountered Mr. Ernest Catenhusen. 
A conversation ensued, in the course of which Catenhusen in- 
formed Weld that he (Catenhusen) had already played the piece 
a year or two previous. “Are you quite sure you did P” asked 

eld. “Of course,” was the answer. And straightway Caten- 
‘husen described, almost bar by bar and with absolute accuracy; 
the orchestration of the whole achievement. Weld stood aghast 
at the disclosure. ‘“ You do not mean to say,” he at length ex- 
claimed, “that having given the composition once, a year or two | 
back, you remember its every measure?” “Why not?” replied 
Catenhusen, “I scored it.” The question now arises, if Mr. 
Nicholl wrote this “composer’s” pieces for-piano,and Mr. Caten- 


husen orchestrated them, what shape did the primal contribu- 
tions assume? As Mrs. Shaw has numerous imitators, a prudent 
observer would be afraid to affirm that the gifted “ composer ” 


was even the original whistler of his works, Tin Ades 1S4% 
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ing close. The dainty grace and clear form of | First Producti 
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Last night the symphoiy was at the other end of 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. F aps 
the Programme from that which it usually occupies, | ke ee cs ORE ee ee 
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and a brilliant scherzo brought the concert to a dash- 


on Here of 
j 1 © f ¥ *on 4 +) he wis Ae WR a Bee 1. % te ah 
= are displayed in all his orchestral works, the Berlioz “Te Ou Phd Hite 
and we must say that we enjoyed this “Sy mphony in BEC. Le: 


C,” although not his best, more than his « : a ens 
a is *§ | | 
Symphony,” or the brassy and bangy “Miltary “Orothy” to Be Gi 


Symphony” of the same composer. That the per-. Hollis Street--N 


fect performance of a Havdn S i 
; . ymphony was 
child’s play to the orchestra pom with- 
Geri k Bang, but none the less Mr. ' ; De ae eae ae 
cricke displays admirable care in the reading At the usual concert of the Boston Syr f 


a? 


| of such awork. Noone, for example, better than phony orchestra in Music Hall, last evenin oi 


| pressed the E flat clarinette in the Berlioz sym-_| concert) led ‘in the interest of thee 


! (the symphony went excellently exce ty oe 
| pt that the solo of this composition; his style being ad- 
wood wind showed the effects of cold weather and mirably suited to the chasactortede” Gnten 


‘ breadth. The harmonics could have been fuller and 


| 


/ 
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but not in the Wagnerian manner 
combining strings in 


he understands the shades of difference betw 
: etween the * Vv Ww is g 
ig as used in the days of Haydn and Mozart and —s be rg seg Gericke’. direction i; 


Haydn and a Schumann alle cert master, and th : dod tua’ 
gro, as_ there | ' the programme included the 

mad thle tiek Mozart and a Brahm’s adagio, 8¥mphony in © No. 7, J. Haydn; the violin. 
Came erence is well brought out under oncerto in D minor No. 9, L. Spohr; the 


Mr. Gericke’s conservative lead pe tata 
ership. We, “Elevation,” O. Floersheim, and the erzo | 

sa oer _ agree with the great con-} eapriccioso, op bb 4 Horak eo  Apalie? 
servatism—as for example, when he re- | Dey AS tatapagley tebe. 1a Beg 


phony, or when he softens the fiery tone ot the trum. | 224 Mf. Kneisel nas seldom had a } ette 
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| pets, but here his views seemed admirably in place Hearing than in his performance of the vic 
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was out of tune) and i rytonegiey 
leader of such ‘works, we have ‘ever nitrite Wace Work. ‘He made his greatest success in the: 
soloist was Mr. Franz Kneisel, and everyone knows beautiful adagio movement, which was, ive - 
the surety and artistic ability of this musician. 4 treatment by the player so poetic, graceful: 
From the first scale of the solo, to the final fiori- #24 sentimental, that it fairly captivated the 
ture, everything was clear and sure. There was the hearer, aud the simple, unaffected style of the _ 
na’ Sympathetic tone, the elegance of execution player’s work gave a great added enjoyment. 


and refinement of shading. The most difficult pas-| »: final movement. alele 
sages were given with ease, even if without ao | ie am a tay Resins: wh 


stronger. The pleasing composition, and the abil- Mr. Kneisel proved equal to, but, despite 
ity of the artist aroused great enthusiasm, and many this lack, the player’s rare musical feel 


i) o 


floral tributes were given to him as he bowed his img and fine artistic perceptions, gave 


acknowledgments. ~ inde : 

The short religious work by the New York com- 2B pHing repeals to his peda 
poser, Otto Floresheim, was also most admirably re- whtioned..’ at ont usiasm of © oauhe 
ceived. It is a work somewhat in the Gounod style, ~ stag pe Alaartoch id this talente y 
with a fine climax, and a short but effective subject. Y/0/Mist an ovation such as few artists receive 
It has the celestial sweetness requisite for its subject 0M these audiences. Mr. Floersheim’s 
(it would make a very fine Sanctus”) “Hlevation’” was heard for the first 

sg P on this occasion, and proved a fit compan 
: n Ww . Ty oF, | 9%. ead aot - 
woodwind. It makes good use of the harp against daa 28H to his “Consolation,”: played ‘a 
woodwind, and its tender close, after the clash of the ~ as ne {8% Without being a work of 
climax is past is very striking. It deserved the ™#*<¢d pretension itis worthy of hearty ¢ 


_ hearty welcome it received, The | mendation for the refined taste and’ ability. 
| programme was a magnificent a8 erke Gian ae) shown in its writing. It has been appre pol 
”? 4 cen cherzo Capric ately styled an “orchestral sanct 4 | ! 
| closo,” by Dvorak which was a_ sort the game evidence of the co ei h and has, 


| of Bohemian rhapsody worthy to stand with dencies of its composer as a 
“Co 


| heard in a longtime and brought a very enjoyable oreh 
lisp 


the rhapsodical works of Liszt. The effects ot were shown in 1 
orchestration in this work were marvellously bold’ “Seherzo Caprice! 
and bass clarinette, English horn, piccalo, etc., were’ 

prominent in many unexpected ways, while the use #.) 

of the bassoon was as playful as if Beethoven were 

the composer. This novelty was one of the pleas-" 

antest and most attractive modern works we have ful treatm 
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the resuit 
concerto toa delightful close in a dancing dervish Si? pl 
sort of frenzy. . rae udi finan were f a: shy 
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IN my arraignment last week of musical conductors that could 
not conduct, and composers that could not compose, | should 
have laid more emphasis upon the extent to which humbuggery 
of this sort is nowadays carried on. In the line of composition, 
especially, there is no limit to the pranks played upon an unsus- 
pecting public. I recall one typical case, and that the more 
vividly through a story that is now going the rounds at the ex- 
pense of the same personage who, it appears, after a moderate 
term of retirement, has resumed his old-time practices with more 
than wonted coolness. The personage in question bears a par- 
ticularly pastoral and sweet-scented name, and his patronymic is 
seen on sundry sheets of music inscribed “ Novelette,” “ Fugue, 
and so on. For a long while the man was supposed to find 
relief from the business cares of “trade journalism” in the 
lighter labors of composition; the musical world, however, 
was one morning shocked by the revelations of Mr. H. W. 
Nicholl, a musician of solid attainments, who proclaimed that 
the compositions credited to the other had all been set down by 
him, the alleged composer having abandoned the study of har- 
mony after his third lesson, on the plea that it was altogether too 


gifficult of mastery. 
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ONE would have thought that this little experience would 
have cured the ambitious but ill-equipped “composer” of ~ 
desire to shine as a producer of music, but the story I shall tell 
proves the reverse. The fellow only vanished as a writer of piano 
pieces to blossom as a contributor to the orchestra. How this 
was accomplished is made clear by the following narrative. Mr. 
Arthur Weld last season conducted a series of concerts in Mil- 
waukee. In deference, presumably, to an urgent request, he placed 
upon his programme a number entitled “ “levation,” “ Exhilara- 
tion,” or something of the sort, to which the bueolic name 
already referred to was attached. Weld went over the inusic, and, 
having left the concert hall, encountered Mr. Ernest Catenhusen. 
A conversation ensued, in the course of which Catenhusen in- 
formed Weld that he (Catenhusen) had already played the piece 
a year or two previous. “Are you quite sure you did?” asked 
Weld. “Of course,” was the answer. And straightway Caten- 
husen described, almost bar by bar and with absolute accuracy; 
the orchestration of the whole achievement. Weld stood aghast 
at the disclosure. “You do not mean to say,” he at length ex- 
claimed, “ that having given the composition once, a year or two 
back, you remember its every measure?” “Why not?” replied 
Catenhusen, “I scored it.” The question now arises, if Mr. 
Nicholl wrote this “composer’s” pieces for piano,and Mr. Caten- 
husen orchestrated them, what shape did the primal contribu- 
tions assume? As Mrs. Shaw has numerous imitators, a prudent 
observer would be afraid to affirm that the gifted “ composer 
was even the original whistler of his works," <, bate 1 GA 
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MUSIC, 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Last night the symphuiy was at the other end of | 


the programme from that Which it usually occupies, 


and a brilliant scherzo brought the concert to a dash- 
ing close. The dainty grace and clear form of. 


| Haydn are displayed in ali his orchestral works, 
and we must say that we enjoyed this ‘Sy mphony in : 


; oO” although not his best, more than his ‘‘Surprise 
_ Symphony,” or the brassy and bangy “Military 


Symphony” of the same Composer. That the per- 


| fect performance of a Haydn Symphony was 


child’s play to the orchestra goes with- 
out saying, but none the less Mr. 
Gericke displays admirable care in the reading 
of such awork. Noone, for example, better than 
he understands the shades of difference between the: 
tempi as used in the days of Haydn and Mozart and 
our own. There is a difference between a 
Haydn and a Schumann allegro, as _ there 
is between a Mozart and a Brahm’s adagio, 
and this difference is well brought out under 
Mr. Gericke’s conservative leadership. We, 
do not always agree with the great con-: 
ductor’s conservatism—asg for example, when he re- | 


pressed the E flat clarinette in the Berlioz sym- 
| phony, or when he softens the fiery tone ot the trum- 
| pets, but here his views seemed admirably in place 
_ (the symphony went excellently except that the 
| wood wind showed the effects of cold weather and 


was Out of tune) and we may class him the best 
leader of such works, we have ever heard. The 
soloist was Mr. Franz Kneisel, and everyone knows 
the surety and artistic ability of this musician. 

From the first scale of the solo, to the final fiori- 
ture, everything was clear and sure. There was the 
usual sympathetic tone, the elegance of execution | 
and refinement of shading. The most difficult pas- 
sages were given with ease, even if without much. 
breadth. The harmonics could have been fuller and 
Stronger. The pleasing composition, and the abil- 
ity of the artist aroused great enthusiasm, and many 
floral tributes were givento him as he bowed his 


_ acknowledgments. 


The short religious work by the New York com- 


poser, Otto Floresheim, was also most admirably re- 


ceived. It is a work somewhat in the Gounod style, 


with a fine climax, and a short but effective subject. 
| It has the celestial sweetness requisite for its subject 


(it would make a very fine “‘Sanctus’’) 
but not in the Wagnerian manner of 
combining strings in high position with 


_woodwind. It makes good use of the harp against 
woodwind, and its tender close, after the clash of the 
climax is past is very striking. It deserved the 


hearty welcome it received, The last number of the 
programme was a magnificent ‘Scherzo Capric- 


cioso,” by Dvorak which was a sort 


of Bohemian rhapsody worthy to stand with 
the rhapsodical works of Liszt. The effects ot. 
orchestration in this work were marvellously bold 


; and bass clarinette, English horn, piccalo, etc., were 


prominent in many unexpected ways, while the use 
of the bassoon was as playful as if Beethoven were 
the composer. This novelty was one of the pleas- 


antest and most attractive modern works we have 


| 


heard in a longtime and brought a very enjoyable 
concerto toa delightful close in a dancing dervish 
sort of frenzy. 
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Kneisel Soloist... 


First Production Here of 
the Berlioz ““‘Te Deum.,”’ | 


“Dorothy” to Be Given at the 


: 
’ 
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Hollis Street--Notes. 


Aft the usual concert of 


the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra in Music Hall, last evening, 
given under Mr. Wilhelm Gericke’s direction, 


the soloist was Mr: Franz 


Kneisel, the con- 


cert master, and the programme included the | 
symphony in C No. 7, J. Haydn; the violin 


concerto in D minor No. 


“Elevation,” O. Floersheim, 


9, L. Spohr; the 
and the Scherzo’ 


capriccioso, op. 66, A. Dvorak. The Spobr 
concerto led in the interest of the evening, 
and Mr. Kneisel has seldom had a better 
hearing than in his performance of the violin 
S0lo of this composition; his style being ad- 
mirably suited to the characteristics of the 
work. He made his greatest success in the: 


beautiful adagio movement, 


which was given ; 


a treatment by the player so poetic, graceful 
and sentimental, that it fairly captivated the 
hearer, and the simple, unaffected style of the 
player’s work gave a great added enjoyment 
to the audience. The final movement de- «. 
mands somewhat a broader treatment than 


Mr. Kneisel proved equal 


to, but, despite 


this lack, the player’s rare musical feel- 
ing and fine artistic perceptions, gave 


an -indescribable charm 


to his playing 


which aroused the enthusiasm of the 
audience and gained for this talented 
Violinist an ovation such as few artists receive 
from these audiences. Mr. Floersheim’s 
“Elevation” was heard for the first time here 
on this occasion, and proved a fit companion 
composition to his “Consolation,” played ‘a 


few seasons ago. Without 


being a work of 


marked pretension it is worthy of hearty com- 


mendation for the refined taste and abilit 
shown in its writing. It has been approp vd 
ately styled an “orchestral sanctts,” and 

the same evidence of the conservative ten- 
dencies of its composer as a musician as 
were shown in his “Consolation.” The 
“Scherzo Capriccioso,” by Dvorak, was also | 
a novelty aid a most enjoyable one as it gave 
a bright and pleasing ending to the pro- 
gramme. Itis not overburdened with mu- 
sical ideas, but its principal theme makes a | 
tuneiul subject for the ever varied and skil- 
ful treatment to which it is subjected in the | 
orchestral score, and the resuit is far from — 
displeasing., Tue simple movements of the 
Haydn symphony were faultlessly played, and 


yah yh was generous in its commenda- —— 
on of the evening’s performances. At the 


‘next concert the soloist will be Mr. Fritz. 


cello, R. Schumann; “Dans M 
‘Bain 


Giese, and the programme: 


Overture, one | 
ant 


mont), L. V. Beethoven; corcerto for vi 


‘Saens; symphony (im 


acabre,” — 
Walde), J. 
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bay ua Pty TH SYMPHONIES. | quiet, unpretentious manner they are wo an fe |. The frst number on the programme is | pavan : PAT en 
P os to maintain when in solo passages. There iit Haydn's symphony in C, No. 7 accordin t ; s DR teteseeesseeseseres sss ses S¥MNDHON No. 7, in Cc ne yf Fist i 
ty TP" pnee .: | ) g 0 : eoceeecees ViOlin Concerto No. 9i minor LY ae 
aad ; is no charm in the sibylline swayings of i | the Breitkorf and Hiirtel catalogue. It is in ; Dene Netteere, ccence Bohoree Oanelc ee ees Oeae 
FOURTEENTH CONCERT, body and arms undergone by some ecstatic] Bo four movements, the first preceded by a short | Mr. Franz Kneisel was the viowwig en? OP .\ ae 
a lag performers, but an overweening self-admir- it leg “adagio,” and a “menuetto,” as usually with | The Haydn symphony was superbly played, and to ea 


The fourteenth concert of the season last ation and inanity. Rite ew Haydn, taking the ‘place of the regular | proved the most enjoyable number on the list, ey 


i 

| evening was wholly instrumental and the | The short andimajestic “Elevation,” fallof | “scherzo” of tha later com is | .2¢ Spohr concerto sounds very old now; it is! 
| | | | posers. This | well written, it is r ages 

, : | espectable has pass f 

| programme noticeable for the appearance of religious grandeur, grew up through an oft- Symphony is one of the six composed during beauty, but it is no on harehe ts 


two new productions, the composition of., repeated. motif to an outburst led by the the composer's first visit to London, 17 J1-2, | Mr. Kneisel played it admirably; its bristline | 

Flcersheim and the Scherzo of Dvorak. , ) Srstviolins. The harp aided considerably : under contract with the entrepreneur Salomon. | difficulties seemed as nothing to him, and ‘od 

_ The programme: .« | and the delicate intermingling of all parts at- : It has not been performed in Boston since | Cannot remember hearing him play more artisti- | 

_ J. Haydn............+.-»....8ymphony in, No.7 | tested the genius of the composer. In short, | the Symphony Orchestra’s first season under | Cy. Floersheim’s Elevation is about the most “ 
Momeei A ine oa ie ae (Pros +e | there was an air about the entire composi- | Mr. Henschel. In character it is specifically | S@Mentary piece of writing’we ever heard at a. 

L. Spohr... Concerto for Violin, in D mtor, No. 9, | tion that seemed half Handel, half Wagner. lighter, as all Haydn's symphonies are, than | (CnCerts 1 can hardly be called a composition at 


Allegro. —Adagio.—Allegretto. The Scherzo Capriccioso, Dvorak, was the symphonies of his later cont ‘ari al. We can imagine that, in its place in the 
emporaries , | unt 
0. Flcersheim. eeee “(Hirst time), eeteces «» Elevation. alive with sudden changes, and apparently Mozart ancl Beethoven, or those of their auc. ancl ares seem effective to a devout 
A. Dvorak.............Scherzo Oapriccioso, op. 66, | Unpremeditated introductions. The orches- epssors down to Brahms. Hence its place on ses tho-weains ee Eee 
Soloist:...........sseeeeeeeeeeesMEy Franz Knelsel, tra were fully occupied and were forced to the hv Semarang asa substitute for the usual sre nee gale musics but, in the concert-room, 
; r OV r 4 q 
The Symphony, Haydn No 7. stands fairly | obey a strict attention, for the feature of the DS Sais violin-concerto in D minor, op. 55, | @ denatiiecs oo sane ten eel monte 
well in the series of the great master, but production was its intricate and syncopated ‘ is down for the second place oa the programme. | out beauty, nor quite free fxom vulgarity. It was 
owes its reputation for what worth it has to time. Near the finale the reeds and horns iu a one of fifteen concertos and ranks with two | capitally played. 
the minuet. The reeds were at the front in were at fault, but were soon lost in the for- oe aia oe yehaectd pat rip nn wifi Ee wees ¥or the fifteenth concert, next Saturday night, 
the adagio, and here just a word. Whenever || tissimo at the close of all. cessor. The slow movement of thie ninth con. | {2¢ Programme is: Overture to “Egmont,” Beet- 
a leading idea is transmitted to the interpre- The strings have proved thus far the best certo calls for great breadth and beauty of tone | rovens Concerto for violonéello, Schumann; 
tation of any particular instrument, that part of the orchestra, and the brasses may and delicacy and refinement of expression. Ag | Danse Macabre, Saint-Saéns;’ Symphony, “1m 


art must not suffer by the trans reasion & writer of this form of composition Spohr is | Wade,’ Raft, Mr, Fritz Giese will be the violon- 
p y 4 of || follow their example to a good purpose. pre-eminent in the period between Eecthoven } ¢elloist. Frew! 


oe smear A — “ Pesce. by | and Mendelssohn. His concertos afford the best | Boston SyMPHONY CONCERTS. — The pro- 
ue Overwrougnt sunse at trespasses on | display of his genius, being distinguished by | gramme for the fourteenth symphony concert 
the private domain of the peasant life in the noble and elevated ideas and py masterly : was judiciously arranged, with the Hadyn Sym- - 
foreground meant to be the feature of the thematic treatment. Tney find a place in the phony in C, No. 7; followed by the Spohr Con- 
work. Well as the Symphony orchestra : A evroel of ali the best viviinists, theugh they | certo in D minor, No. 9,—soloist, Mr. Franz 
grasps the poetry and prose of th : | not today, as was thought at the time of , Kneisel; an Elevation by O. Floersheim, and a 

y p 6 score, | their first production, present abnormal! difi- - Dvorak Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66. Thus was 
there are times, and the adagio in this sym- | culties. Mr. Kneisel takes the solo part. , , 
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phony of Hadyn’s is an example, when they 
assume too much tone, tothe detriment of 
an extended silhouette effect. ) 
The adagio ma non troppo was rendered 
more truly, the strings being particularly 
effective, and in thejliquid passage for the 
_ oboe the whole orchestra were fully in an 
appreciative and sympathetic mood. The 
_minuet, a presuming and elaborate sentence, 
, was only marred by the tendency of the 
_ drums to be severe. 
_ The Concerto for violin from the hand of 
Sphor, drew forth applause that was in 
every sense hearty. The long prelude made 


way forthe soft and tremulous solo notes... 


Two works new to Boston close the pro- 
gramme, ‘The firstin order is Mr. Otto Ficr- 
sheim’s ‘*Hlevation.’”’ This little work was 
first produced and well received at the Mil- 
Waukee ‘Saenger’ festival of the summer of 
1886. It was then redemanded and played 
twice during the festival as a substitute for au 
orchestral work contributed to the pro- 
gramme by Dr. F. L. Ritter of Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, which had at the rehearsal been 


found by the musicians to be absurd and un- 
playable. The purpose of the composition is 


expressed in the tempo specification of largo re- 
figioso.- It is in G major, three-four time, 
and scored for full orchestra, organ and harp. 
Mr. Krehbiel says of its performance in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, January 25, 


1837, at one of the Seidl ceneerts: The *Ble- 


a repertory rendered interesting, not only because 
of things the merit of which has been recorded in 


history were included in its make-up, but be- 


cause others, which to all were unfamiliar, were 
also included. Mr. Gericke should be applauded 
for not neglecting to go back to Hadyn and Mo- 


_ Zart, to the original sources of all melody and 
pure harmony in all that regards our more mod- 


ern symphonic music, and it is all the more com- 
mendable of him to do so in the same concert in 
which he brings forward a specimen or two of the 
ultra modern school. The symphony was 
played with all the dynamic accuracy so charac- 
istic of Mr. Gericke’s treatment of the masters, 
and with far more abandon than either Haydn’s 
or Mozart’s works receive in these days when 


; there are so many sapient amateurs who will 


even apologize for admiring their works. It is 


_ Vation”’ is not in scepe a very pretentious affair ,, 20t an especially interesting concerto by Spohr 
| (being all contained in 69 measures), but it ° that Mr. Kneise) played, and he detracted some- 


| discloses a dignified and elevated purpose, keeps ' What from whatsoever interest it contained by 


Mr. Kneisel played with a peculiar yet affec- 
tingtone. The timbreof his rendition was 
wonderfully sympathetic and ‘characterized 
_by a breadth of poetic feeling. The allegro 


clear in every respect of the: commonplace, and | the apparent apathy of his performance. _ Intel- 
has many evidences of good musicianship.’ | eotually his interpretation was well endowed and 
It isan orchestral ‘“‘sanctus,’’ and in its treat- | the technique of the violinist, if not brilliant, was 


_was inclined to be florid, yet with eminent 
opportunities for artistic violin work. Mr. 


-Kneisel’s succession of ascending trills, his 


accurate sense of rhythm and harmony, and, 
In fact, the entire compass of his endeavor, 


ment the idea of the trinity is typified, whether 
ceusciously or not on the part of the composer, 
by the varied use of the number three. The 
same composer’s “Consolation” had its first 
Boston hearing last season at the hands of Mr. 
wericke. 


at least artistic, but a marked absence of tone- 


shading was the most impressive characteristic of ee 


the performance. The ‘*Elevation’”’ of O. Floer- 
sheim was welcome, its brief but effective sub- 
ject being none too brief to prevent the composer 
from elaborating it in a harmonious and attractive 


_ was of a high order. Perchance a few inter- : The closing number, Dvorak’s Scherzo Capric- | whole. ‘Ihe even and transcendant expansion of 
polated notes in the loftier ranges were not closo, op. 66, A flat, is perfectly charming in | feeling, from the tranquil to the sublime, and tle 
strictly exact, and the flute was surely out of | invention, and most effectively orchestrated. Of scholarly intelligence with which the require- } 
tune in th ad -h h | _ particular interest in it are the frequent synco- | ments of the elevation were conceived were in- 

une in the adagio; however, the general ef- : , _patedrhythms. It was played in New York tensely effective. The orehestration throughout |. 
: Soya fect was masterly. Mr. Kneisel’s tone is otal | several times last year by Theodore Thomas, | is richiy colored and masterly. .-The concert 
| essentially a liquid and comprehensive one, q and always met with applause. This is its first | ended with a passably attractive novelty in the 
~ — 4 and is shown to far better advantage in con- ; performance in Boston. ; eatticions yet not over and above witty Scherzo | 
> ae 5 Eee iba, Sanaa of Dvorak. | 
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d premium for his ticket. 


he finally rosé and gave the woman 

lites seat, standing, with coat on his arm, for 

4 the rest of the concert. Have those persons 

- | having end seats no power to prevent this 


Blesings They Receive, 


——. 


ot Some of Our Theatres and overcrowding? Or is there no limit to the 


‘selling of entrance tickets?” 
Not only those who had end seats, but 
{ several other ladies, a week ago, were 
Sai } Obliged to stand up to let a young man pass 
¥ cannot sedate adding my breath to the | who ‘had detected a vacant place in the 
of wrath about crowding at sym-| middie of the row. What business had he 
y rehearsals. on Friday afternoons, Ij with that seat? None atall. On the con- 
© no ticket to these concerts, and am | trary he asked us first if it were engaged, I 
| se regule attendant. If I was, Ishould | wish we had said it was, but we contented 
onsider it ridiculous to waste my breath | ourselves with looking daggers. There 
wing, and would set to work to doing were, by the way, at the time, dozens of 
¢ about it in good earnest. But as | young women standing up around and all 
‘I will proceed to growl. In the} overus who had not the cheek to crowd 

ack: went. the other day when I} into the disengaged seat. 


Dry Goods Houses. of 


“came to town with my: little} genes 

i Esk a dollar, and thought 

a that and go in to 
hear wi t orchestral music was like, after 
mar interval of listening only to song 
at g _and barn-yard fowls. I was told 
a peter that “the limit” was reached, 


Another instance: Somebody I know (to. 
avoid the vile expression, ‘‘a lady friend,”’) 
is always late at these rehearsals: that is, 
her engagements prevent her from arriving, 
ever, until 3 o’clock. She has, however, her 
own seat and the ticket for it, engaged long 

Fe entrances were allowed, and that | ago, bought and paid for. I- maintain that 

tinotcome in. . This established the she has a right to keep that seat absolutely 
at there isa limit to the selling ofen- empty all winter, if she feels like 
ticket The excéllent management’ it, When she comes her seat is 

line somewhere. It seems hard always occupied, generally surrendered 
y should draw the line atme. But. reluctantly, sometimes’ made waste only 
eno intention of making this a per- | _ by dynamite, before 1t can be taken by its 
ri vance, lam content to remain an | | legitimate owner, whose victim, the dis- 
sxcept when Ihave tickets given to. i placed, often retires to a short distance, and 
afternoon. I- just wonder what || leaning against a column sets herself up as_ 
imit Meanwhile that is neither here || a standing reproach tothe rest of the per. 
‘no f ea My displeasure is turned against 
ine peo ¢ who do get in without season || those who stand there is a hedge of them in 
seats. - 5 were they when tickets for |; frontof the first seat under the balcony, 
ware sold? Hither they did not || behind which ticket-owners enjoy nothing 
veoh forthe concerts to go tothe || beyond the evidence of things unseen. Bold 
et their tickets for the course at || damsels, eproyed, have pressed forward 
per time, or else they did not want || two-thirds up one of the middle alleys, to 

4) the pie for the whole season. Ex- || stand there through the whole concert. 
ons, both of these, and highly to|| ButI have done. Ilove my fellow crea- 
d; my own in fact for remaining || tures,only I wish there were not so many 
der. But what is the proper) ofthem, If they are really dying to hear 
ou us afterwards? Certainly not! that music, 1 suppose they must be there. 
to make t lives miserable of the! I wish, though, they would not bring so 
great: number of people who did care to; many bundles and library books and have 
5 the trouble of coming nding to; such an air of dropping’ in in the-midst of 
}; On purpose to secur and! more serious business, merely because it is 

id “the thing.” I wish they would listen to 
the music, and not be searching the house 


; hen ws t 


wy some time in this uncomfortable 
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formance. So much for the seats; as for | 


,well attended. 


,Was beautifuliy played, 
| feeling for the sentiment off the musie, 


| exemplification of the sarcasm. 


i} 


, work; but the 
; monotonous in style 
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MUST CAL. 


Beston Symphony Concert. 


The symphony concert in Music Hall last night was 
It opened with Haydn’s Symphony in 
C, No.7 (B. and If.), one of the set written by the com- 
p Cr for-Salomon, and a charming work, though not in 

Taydn’s most earnest vein, for there is but little ‘*work- 
ing out” in either the first or the Jast movement. It 


the tempi \ 
throughout being admirable. 
| framme was a brief slow movement by O. Floersheim, | 
: entitled “Elevation,” which is prett ity ‘n ICS & short theme, 
/and richly aud cleverly scored, es; «ally for the wind | 
instruments. It was cordially nT ‘uded, Another 
novelty was a Scherzo Capriccioso by Ds Hral, which is 
not lacking in animation and effectiveness, but which; 
every now and then, recalls memories of the scherzo of 
the Choral Symphony, and oftener, is strong in sug- 
gestiveness of Brahms. Some one has written of 
Dvorak, “He often talks when he has nothing 
to say, but he says it very spiritedly. This work is an 
The composer says 
| nothing in it, buf he says it with exceeding liveliness. 
The orchestra did it ample justice. The soloist was Mr. 
Franz Kneisel, who played Spohr’s fine ninth concerto, 
inD. As usual, the intonation of the artist wus exqul- 
sitely trie, and his playing was marked by perfect 
finish of technique and delicacy of sentient, c§- 
pecially in the more graceful moments of the 
interpretation, as a whole, was 
and lacking 
and largeness. 
nothing “of a more vigorous cast by way of contrast. A 
larger tone than Mr. “Kneisel produced and a broader 
'reading were imperatively demanded for a just per- 
formance of the concerto as awhole. The interpretation 
pleased, however, and was enshusiastically applauded, 
Mr. Kneisel being recalled three times and presented 
with as many gifts of flowers. The programme for the 
next concert is: Overturé, ‘‘Egmont,” Beethoven; 


Concerto for Violincello, Schumann; "Danse Matabre,” 


Saint Saéns; Sympkony “Im Walde,” Raff. The soloist 
ds to be Mr. Fritz Goese. 
: seottieim 


THAT TREMOLO. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: I feel as tf 
I must propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Gericke 
for the excellent programme presented to the 
audiences at the Music Hall on Friday and Satur 
day of last week. Haydn’s delightful symphony 
was enjoyed the more, as I heard many remark, 
for coming at the beginning rather than the end 


of the concert, when the heat and closeness have | 
so dulled the faculties. The beautiful concerto by : 


Spohr was most enjoyable, played by so fine a 
violinist as Mr. Kneisel; but why will he adopt this 
fashion of the tremolo? It seems to me quite as 
bad with the violin and violoncello as with the 
voice. Used habitually at first by singers to dis- 
guise a failing or weak voice, it is now, I believe, 
generally condemned; and the older.violinists 
and ’cellists, jike Vieuxtemps, Cooper, Sivori, 
Wieniawski and other first-rate players, made 
use of it only occasionally to heighten the ex- 
pression ; but for the past few years all our players 
here seem afflicted with a palsy of the fingers of 


in force, fire, 
There was an excess of sweetness and: 


and was read with a perfect | 


A nov elty. on the pro- ' 


4 great part of its ee aid te aie th : 

constant tremolo given to the strings; in fact, I 
have:not heard during the past two years from 
Mr. Kneisel or Mr. Giese one of those long, full, 
smooth-drawn notes, which are one of the beauties 
of the violin and violoncello. Evidently, it is not. . 
from lack of skill and capacity, and I should like | 


| as to know if itcan beadelusion on my part. * 


SYMPHONY CON- 
CERT. 


Brief Analysis of Orchestral Works to Be 
Performed Tomorrow. 


JOSEPH HAyDN.--Symphony in C major, No. 7. 
lL. 
Adagio—Vivace, 34 time. 
II. 
Adagio ma non troppo, 4-4 time, F major. 
rt. 
Menuetto, 34 time, C major. 
IV. 

Finale; Presto assai, 2-4 time. 

Perfect inform, clear and simple In thematic 
treatment, Haydn’s symphonies are the embodi- 
ment of all that is amiable, good-natured and 
conservative in classic music. They are and will 
always remain models of style. The present sym- 
phony has more of .the special marks which dis- 
tinguish some of Haydn’s symphonies, 

ANTON DVORAK.-—Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66. . 
Dvorak is becoming so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to dwell on the career of this 
célebrated Bohemian composer. The Scherzo | 
Capriccioso is to be played in Boston for the | 
first time next Saturday, when an. opportunity | 
will be given to judge of the work. It was played | 
last winter by Thomas’s orchestra in New York, 
where it had much success, and was spoken of as. 
& beautiful and brilliant work. 

LUDWIG SrPoHR.—Concerto for violin in D minor, 
No. 9. This concerto is classified as op. 55, and 
ranks with the seventh and eighth as the greatest 
of his violin concertos: Grove says of these 
works: ‘They are only surpassed by those of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and are probably 
destined to live longer than any other of his 
works. ‘They are distinguished as much by noble 
arm slevated ideas as by masterly thematic treat- 
ment; while the aupreme fitness of every note in the 
solo part to the nature of the violim needs hardly 
be mentioned. They are nof likely to disappear 
soou from the répertoires of the best violinists.” 

O. FLOERSHEIM.—Zievation. This piece is to be 
played in Boston for the first time next Saturday. 
Last winter an orchestral piece called ‘‘Consola- 
tion,’’ by the samé composer, was played at the 
Symphony concerts. Mr, Floersheim is a German, — 
settled in New York as a musical writer and | 
editor. Fhe 


FOURTEENTH 


SICAL MATTERS. 
12 Symphony Coneert, 

it was odd, for once, to find . the ‘Symphony. 
at the beginning instead of at the end of the’ 
programme, last Saturday night, but the trans-— 
placement was by no means a surrender of Mr. 
Gericke’s views on programme-making, for the. 

work (one of the lightest of Haydn's sym-" 
phonies ) was not of sufficiently powerfal a 
nature to make a fitting culmination to the con 
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Annoyances at the Friday 
Symphony. - 


The Seekers for Empty Seats and. the 


Blessings They Receive. 


Peeps Into Some of Our Theatres and 


Dry Goods Houses. 


I cannot resist adding my breath to the 
tempest of wrath about crowding at sym- 


phony rehearsals on Friday afternoons. I 


have no ticket to these concerts, and am 


~notaregular attendant. If I was, Ishould 


consider it ridiculous to waste my breath 


-in growling, and would set to work to doing 
something about it in good earnest. But as 


an outsider I will proceed to growl. In the 


first place, I went the other day when I 
first came to town with my. little 


quarter of a dollar, and thought 
to pay that and = go in to 
hear what orchestral music was like, after 
a long interval of listening only to song 
Sparrows and barn-yard fowls. I was told 
atthe door that “the limit” was reached. | 


no more entrances were allowed, and that. 


I must not come in. 


-me for an afternoon. 


This established the | 


fact that there is a limit to the selling of en- 
trance tickets. The excellent management 


draws the line somewhere. It seems hard 
that they should draw the line at me. But 
Ihave no intention of making this a per- 


sonal grievance, [am content to remain an | 


outsider,except when I have tickets given to 
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one from the Transcript. 


ting on the arm of a seat occupied by a 


gentleman of my acquaintance, and caus- 


ing him to lean half over the lady on the 
other side. This gentleman I know had 
paid a good premium for his ticket. After 
sitting for some time in this uncomfortable 
position, he finally rosé and gave the woman 
his seat, standing, with coat on his arm, for 
the rest of the concert. Have those persons 
having end seats no power to prevent this 
overcrowding? Or is there no limit to the 
selling of entrance tickets?” 

Not only those who had end seats, but 
several other ladies, a week ago, were 
obliged to stand up to let a young man pass 
who had detected a vacant place inthe 
middie of the row. What business had he 
with that seat? None atall. On the con- 
trary he asked us first if it were engaged, I 
wish we had said it was, but we contented 
ourselves with looking daggers. There 
were, by the way, at the time, dozens of 


“I saw a young woman deliberately sit- 


EE TL TT TT 


young women standing up around and all 
overus who had not the cheek to crowd | 


into the disengaged seat. 


Another instance: Somebody I know (to 


avoid the vile expression, ‘‘a lady friend,”’) 
is always late at these rehearsals; that is, 
her engagements prevent her from arrivin g, 
ever, until 3 o’clock. She has, however, her 
own seat and the ticket for it, engaged long 
ago, bought and paid for. I maintain that 
she has a right to keep that seat absolutely 
empty all winter, if she feels like 
it. When she comes her seat is 
always occupied, generally surrendered 
reluctantly, sometimes made waste only 
by dynamite, before 1t can be taken by its 
legitimate owner, whose victim, the dis- 


placed, often retires to a short distance, and 


.feeling for the sentiment of the 
throughout being admirable. 
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wh sre, anc aie hs ihc | the 1 . ers “Tig a) 
ing to the music, which is good for them, 


and making glad the hearts of pretty girls, | 
‘who should also be there, but seated, [| 
wish the rest would stay away, as I do, un- | 
_less they are able to swear, or affirm, that | 
they come for the music and not because | 


“everybody” goes, eho 
MUSICAL. 


Boeston Symphony Concert. 


The symphony concert In Music Hall last night was 
well atiended. It opened with Haydn’s Symphony in 
C, No.7 (B. and 1!.), one of the set written by the com. 


pew for-Salomon, and a charming work, though not in | 
Taydn’s most earnest vein, for there is but little ““work- 4 


ing out” in either the first or the 
Was beautifuliy played, and was read with a perfect 
music, the tempi 
A novelty on the pro. 


| gramme was a brief slow movement by O. Floersheim, 


entitled “Elevation,” which is pretty ‘n its short theme, | 


ee ee eee & 


—_- ~—-- =e ewe 


nothing in it, but he 


| finish 
, pecially in 
. work; 
; monotonous in 
| and largeness. 


and richly and cleverly scored, es: cally for the wind 
instyuments. It was cordially apoisuded. Another 
novelty was a Scherzo Capriccioso by Dvytiralt, which is 
not lacking in animation and effectiveness, but which; 
every now and then, recalls memorics of thescherzo of 
the Choral Symphony, and oftener, is strong in sug- 
gestiveness of Brahms. Some one has written of 
Dvorak, ‘**He often talks when he has nothing 
to say, but he says it very spiritedly. This work is an 
exemplification of the sarcasm. The composer says 
says it with exceeding liveliness. 
The orchestra did it ample justice. The soloist was Mr. 
Franz Kneisel, who played Spohr’s fine ninth concerto, 
in D. As usual, the intonation of the artist was exqul- 
sitely true, and his playing was marked by perfect 
of technique and delicacy of sentiment, es. 
the more graceful moments of the 
the interpretation, as a whole, was 
style and lacking in force, fire 
There was an excess of sweetness and 
nothing of a more vigorous cast by way of contrast. A 


, 


but 


larger tone than Mr. Kneisel produced and a broader 
/ reading were imperatively demanded for a just per- 
! formance of the concerto as a whole. The interpretation 
pleased, however, and was en:husiastically applauded, 


Mr. Kneisei being recalled three times and presented 
with as many gifts of flowers. The programme for the 
next concert is: Overture, ‘‘Egmont,” Beethoven; 
Concerto for Violincello, Schumann; **Danse Macabre,” 


jast movement. It ! 
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“the left hand, and a beau 

a great part of its nobility and beauty by the 
constant tremolo given to the strings; in fact, I 
have:not heard during the past two years from 
Mr. Kneisel or Mr. Giese one of those long, full, 
smooth-drawn notes, which are one of the beauties 
of the violin and violoncello. Evidently, it is not 


| to know if it can be a delusion on my part. * 


SYMPHONY CON- 
CERT. 


wee 


Brief Analysis of Orchestral Works to Be 
Performed Tomorrow. 


oe 


| FOURTEENTH 


JOSEPH HAYDN.--Symphony in C major, No. 7. 
l. 
Adagio—Vivace, 34 time. 
IT. 
Adagio ma non troppo, 4-4 time, F major. 
IIT. 
Menuetto, %4 time, C major. 
IV. 
Presto assai, 2.4 time. 

Perfect inform, clear and simple In thematic 
treatment, Haydn’s symphonies are the embodi- 
ment of all that is amiable, good-natured and 
conservative in classic music. They are and will 
always remain models of style. The present sym- 
phony has more of the special marks which dis- 
tinguish some of Haydn’s symphonies, 

ANTON Dvyornak.-—Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66. 
Dvorak is becoming so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to dwell on the career of this 
céiebrated Bohemian composer. The Scherzo 
Capriccioso is to be played in Boston for the 


Finale; 


will be given to judge of the work. It was played | 
last winter by Thomas’s orchestra in New York, 
where it had much success, and was spoken of as 
& beautiful and brilliant work. 

LUDWIG SPOHR.—Concerto for violin in D minor, 
No. 9. This concerto is classified as op. 55, and ) 
ranks with the seventh and eighth as the greatest 
of his violin concertos. Grove says of these 
works: “They are only surpassed by those of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and are probably 


: 4utiful, simple passage, 
like that of the adagio of the concerto, loses 


from lack of skill and capacity, and I should like | 


: 
‘ 


first time next Saturday, when an opportunity 


I just wonder what i leaning against a column sets herself up as 
the limit is. Meanwhile that is neither here | a standing reproach to the rest of the per. 
nor there. My displeasure is turned against 


Saint Saéns; Symphony “Im Walde,” Raff. The soloist : 


destined to live longer than any other of his 
is to be Mr. Fritz Goese. 


works. ‘They are distinguished as much by noble 


the people who do get in without season 
seats. Where were they when tickets for 
thé season were sold? Either they did not 
care enough for the concerts to go tothe 
sale and get their tickets for the course at 


the proper time, or else they did not want 


those who stand there is a hedge of them in 
frontof the first seat under the balcony, 
behind which ticket-owners enjoy nothing 
beyond the evidence of things unseen. Bold 
damsels, unreproved, have pressed forward 
two-thirds up one of the middle alleys, to 


‘formance. So much for the seats; as for | | 2 ————— 


THAT TREMOLO. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: I feel as if 
I must propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Gericke 
for the excellent programme presented to the 
audiences at the Music Hall on Friday and Satur 


aim elevated ideas as by masterly thematic treat- 
ment; while the supreme fitness of every note in the 
solo part to the nature of the violim needs hardly 
be mentioned. They are not likety to disappear 
soou from the répertoires of the best violinists.” 
| O. FLOERSHEIM.—ievation. This piece is to be 
| played in Boston for the first time next Saturday. 


vt the price for the whole season. oe | stand there through the whole concert. 
cellent reasons, both of these, and highly to;||) ButIhavedone. Ilove my fellow crea- 
_0@ respected ; my own in fact for remaining | tures,.only I wish there were not so many 
an outsider. But what is the prover’ ofthem, If they are really dying to hear 
course for us afterwards? Certainly not’ that music, suppose they must be there. 
to make the lives miserable of the I wish, though, they would not bring so 
great number of people who did care to many bundles and library- books and have 
‘take the trouble of coming, or sending to, such an air of dropping in in the-midst of 
town, On purpose to secure their tickets and | more serious business, merely because it is 
seats,and who chose to pay the “a price | “thething.” I wish they would listen to 
for the: Certainly these fellow-citizens | the music, and not be searching the house 
a better right to their Own forempty seats they may pounce upon at 
Seats than we have who took no theend of the piece, I wish they would be 
‘trouble to secure seats, nor scrip.in| polite, and not treat the owners 
our purse to pay for them. One would of secured seats as their natural 


Hi 


sup ose these fellow-citizens had also pur-| enemies, to be trampled upon, crowded and 


Chased a right to come late or not come | ejected, if it were possible. I wish. in fact, 


day of last week. Haydn’s delightful Symphony 4 Last winter an orchestral piece called **Consola- 
was enjoyed the more, as I heard many remark, f tion, by the samd-componer,: Was played as the 
for coming at the beginning rather than the end | 5¥™pbony concerts. Mr, Floersheim is a German, 
of the concert, when the heat and closeness have | *°ttled in New Xork as a musical writer and — 
so dulled the faculties. The beautiful concerto by | ®4!tor- es aati inet fea | 
Spohr was most enjoyable, played by so fine a — ~~ a ene eae ae eos, 
violinist as Mr. Kneisel; but why will he adopt this | 4I1CAL MATTERS, ; 
fashion of the tremolo? It seems to me quite as | 
bad with the violin and violoncello as with the 
voice. Used habitually at first by singers to dis- 
| guise a failing or weak voice, it is now, I believe, 
generally condemned; and the older .violinists 
and ’cellists, like Vieuxtemps, Cooper, Sivori, 
Wieniawski and other first-rate players, made 
use of it only occasionally to heighten the ex- 
pression ; but for the past few years all our players 
here seem afflicted with a palsy of the fingers of 


| 
Symprnony Conerrt, 
it vas odd, for once, to find the Symphony 
atthe beginning instead of at the end of the 
programine, last Saturday night, but the trans- 
placement was by no means a surrender of Mr. 
Gericke’s views on programme-making, for ths 
work (one of the lichtest of Haydn's sym- 
phonies) was not of sufficiently powerfal a 
nature to make a fitting culmination to the con- 


1, to be able to turn round, at least to || that the sale of stand-up tickets were lim. 
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sith minds of the gidiencs iedipvatnee | tender paseages ven Enatan a dag the ppb dsy 
y any subsequent music, but this symphony. . ences upon bass clarinette, and the odd com. — 


: aiion of horn followed by harp (reversing | 
ithoueh + pon or ees and. symmetry,’ 48° | Berlioz’ s famous treatment of these instruments 


at - oom vast enough to receive the above title, | inthe Childe Harold symphony) all madea 
while its agreeable style and © easily pawns tone-picture which witli not soon be | 


comprehended themes make it an ex- || forgotten by those who hear jt. 7) «as as | 


| ; briliantas a Turnor sunset. % ‘vest My, 
eotent = introduction «to =a = classic@l | (sas0 will be the solotst and the hoc. of aii Ratt’ 
‘programme. A Haydn symphony affords no | «phonies, ‘Im Walde,” will he given. 


‘difficulties toas well drilled an orchestra as |. ini 
ours, and it was not surprising to find the work 

‘given in a manner very near to perfection. Tho | 

‘only fault perceptible was one for which neither | 

conductor nor musicians were to binens iN 


Sndaor or musica ware to biane-th BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


to ® frigid atmosphere, “and thon da by 
i the breath of the players, became noticeably 
| out of tung, and it was not until the last num- 
1 ber that a good equilibrium in this respect was MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
jodie The tempi of the work were ad- 
mirably taken; no conductor so clearly under- 
stands ‘the shades of dis inction between the 
} tempo of Mozart or Haydn, and the modern | 
} speed, as Mr. Gericke, and the Passe m | 
4 which sometimes becomes a fault was here ad- 
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eharming concerto in 1 minor, wit h Concert- 
gen cpap as solo violinist. Mr. Kneisel’s 
vympathetic tone. purity of intonation, delicacy | x J 
ot shading and entire ease of execution were ail SATU RDA » F'EBR UARX "4209 ’ AT 5, 
Gisplayed in the three movements of this work, 
of bleh the first ante ae econd, however, ploase d 
| ms best, for one might have ealled for a broader 
} tone in the Fimals, and the harmoncis had not PROGRAMME. 
| the piping, flageoiet quality which certain per- 
) A tedggaage Lichtenberg, for example— 
+1 give to them. passage on the G string in the | WwMTA TENT rODTTTDN /h 
-| first movement was the nearest approach to . Vv. BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. (Egmont. ) 
sturdiness in the work, and: this was not of 
pening oi gg Nevertheless the performance 
was 90 finished and musicianly that one could > QOH] NI) \ONOERTO far V _— 
Mieartily join in the sathitelagan” Gf A deigas sagen R. SCHUMANN. CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO. 
which led to three recalls and many floral 
¥ “yar era 
. new composition by a composer from our | | -s 
BUMMER coburh New York-—came next, Dr | . CAM. SAINT-SAENS. DANSE MACABRE. 
; Otto Floersheim’s ‘‘Hlevation’’ (possibly so 
“Called because of its many downward progres- 
+ Bions) is one of the best orchestral works we 
ee yet heara from his pen. It has a very 
ort om, bat inp ‘yf ras to a very lofty 
*} climax, and a gradual subsidence into a tran- AMDT Wp Ty > 
a -quil close. The ecstatic effects are not given, ee oa PRONE a es 
~) & la Wagner. by violin tremoli in highest res- IN THE DAY TIME. IMPRESSIONS AND FEELINGS. (Allegro.)—IN THE 
| ister, but by a good use of the woodw ind and an TWILIGHT. REVERIE. (Largo); DANCE OF THE DRYADS. (Allegro 
 seckpennt wag cha ibe arly He harp. There is . assai.)\— NIGHT. SILENT BREATH UF NIGHT IN THE FOREST. EN- 
rh araien RT GL Gens pectentalic, oP ' TRANCE AND D EPARTURE OF THE WILD HUNT WITH FRAU HOLLE 
produces an old monastic idea in religious | AND WOTAN. BREAK OF DAY. (Allegro.) 
-™Music by dealing in triple rhythm and 
triple bar phrases. The monks of old 
-leved to rae senut the .Trinity im music 
| ad egal devices Thev held the triple 
rhythm to be the on y perfect one (rerfectum ) ‘ 
lan represented it by a circlo, the breaking of SOLOIST: 
ng Ae imperfeciuin) led i an eigyer gign 
8 represent 4-4 rhythm. ‘Tbe scherzo 
-eapriceioso by Dvorak was an innovation upon | MR. FRITZ GIESE. 
the already elastic scherzoform. Itis actualiv . 
| a Bohemian rhapsody and bears many points of 
| Pesemblance totne Liszt rhapsodies, the Hun- 
| garian *‘friska’’ which generally closes the lat- 
| ter , being represented by an equally frenziod 
bh  pre: “The boldness of go a om was 
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SEASON 1887-88. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


ar ae 


AY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY ATH, AT 8; Peo. 


PROGRAMME. 


E OF THE CONCERT AT 9.30, WILL CONFER 4 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. © OVERTURE. (Egmont. ) 
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RK. SCHUMANN. CONCERTO for VIoLONCELLO, op. 129. 
I. NICHT ZU SCHNELL. 
Il. LANGSAM. 
lil. SEHR LEBHAFT. 


JAM. SAINT-SAENS. DANSE MACABRE. 


FRITZ GIESE, 


J. RAFF. SYMPHONY. (In the Woods. ) 


IN THE DAY TIME. IMPRESSIONS AND FEELINGS. (Allegro,)_IN THE 
TWILIGHT. REVERIE. (Largo); DANCE OF THE DRYADS, (Allegro 
assai.)\— NIGHT. SILENT BREATH OF NIGHT IN THE FOREST. N- 
PRANCE AND DEPARTURE OF THE WILD HUNT WITH FRAU HOLLE 
AND WOTAN. BREAK OF DAY. (Allegro.) 


THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOS 
FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL AFT 


SOLOIST: 


Ree AS: 
eo 


PRE. 


a 
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MR. FRITZ GIESE. 
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the most noteworthy of this season's Symphony Tore, WS best, # thankless one, and thie Yeot must 
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DANSE MACABRE. PoEME SYMPHONIQUE SAINT SAENS. 


Zig et Zig, la Mort en cadence, 
Frappant une tombe avec son talon, 

La Mort & minuit joue un air de danse, 
Zig et Zig et Zag, sur son violon. 


Le vent d ’hiver souffle, et la nuit est sombre ; 
Des gémissements sorteut des tilleuls; 

Les squellettes blancs vont a travers l,ombre, 
Courant et santant sous leur grands linceuls. 


Zig ét Zig et Zag, chacun se tremousse, 


On entend claquer les os des danseurs. 
+ * 


* 


Mais psit! tout & coup on quitte la ronde, 
On se pousse, on fuit, le cog a chante. 
% x 


Henri Cazalhis. 
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all of them but one were well worn favorites, 
Here they are: ) 


Overture (Egmont), ...........0++¢.Beethoven | 
Concerto for violoncello, op. 129.....Schumann_ 


Night zu Schnell. Langsam. Sehr Lebhatt. 


Danse Macabre......... eceseeee -maint-Saéns 


Symphony. (in the MY GOOD is S's 6 ico eC 
In the day time. Impressions and feelings, 
(Allepro.) In the twilight. Reverie. (Largo); 
Dance of the Dryads. (Allegro assai.) 
Night. Silent breath of night in the forest. 


=~ 


Entrance and departure of the wild hunt 
with Frau Holle and Wotan. Break of day. 
(Allegro.) 

Soloist, Mr. Fritz Giese. 

The overture to “Kgmont’’ has some pecutiar 
features, and embodies some apparent contradic. 
tions; in form, it is clear and simple, in style, 
noble; it rises at moments to the expression of 
great dramatic power; the themes are beautiful, 
fresh and strong, their development is careful and 
lovical; and yet, in spite of all this, the overture 
does not produce much effect: not so much, at 
any rate,as would be expected. Several causes 
will explain this, and perhaps the principal one is 


_the unfortunate choice of key.. F minor is not. 
| well adapted to orchestra! music, and only at times | 
_do the passages stand out with the required bril- 
| liancy. Froma theoretical musical st indpoint, in 


choice of themes, in their use and elaboration, 


and as a preparation and introduction to thedrama | 


of “Egmont,” the overture stands unrivalled; 
asa piece by itself alone, it is not as brilliant ana 
powerful as it might be, ‘The rendering which 


| Mr. Gericke gave of this overture last Saturday 


evening belongs to the series of very conservative 
readinys of Beethoven with which we have be- 
come familiar since his arrival in this town; there 
are many things to praise in these conceptions; 
the generally correct and traditional tempi, the 


smooth technical finish, the careful avoidance of 


anything sensational. But thege very qualities are 
frequently carried so far that they degenerate into 
defects; take, for instance, the crescendo in major, 


leading up to the final climax in the “Egmont” 


overture; this began in just the right way, every 


_note was clear and distinct and the gradtal 


crescendo payed the way for a mighty outburst 


was not reached, and all this portion of the work 


was emasculated and weakened in consequence. | 


This may be mentioned as one example of Mr. 
Gericke’s desire to repress the exaltation and en- 
thusiasm which -hould animate the players; but if 
his rendering is not often brilliant, 1t is generally 
as studiously polished as it can be made, and in 


the absence of deever musical enthusiasm this 
will go a preat way. 


Mr. Giese had no easy task to perform in the 


Schumann concerto; this seldom heard work has | 
-Mmany beauties of inspiration and structure, but 
a solo part, adapted tothe needs and capabilities 
| of the instrument, is not one of its merits; a great 


deal of the music written for the violoncello 
might have been just as well given to any other 
instrument, and was not of a nature to enable the 


player to show his instrument or the merits of his 


also shows a certain diffuseness which we should 


playing to advautage. While, as we have said be- 
fore, the work has many beautiful movements, it 


| Oboe concerto.... 


| | Three movements from Symphony “Romeo 
of sound, but the outburst never came; the climax | 14 : 


to produce the usual impression which we expect | 


; from his playing; but the composition must not 


be made to bear the entire brunt of these remarks, 


for the performance did not seem quite up to the 


high mark which Mr. Giese usually sets for him-— 


self; there weré several indubitable cases of false 
intonation, and some passages lacked the charms 
and purity to which we have been accustomed by 
this artist. Mr. Giese’s playing has lost none of 
its fire, but doubtless the peculiar character of the 
music and the fact that he used the notes did not 
allow the usual freedom of rendering. The re- 
ception of the concerto by the audience was in 
every way gratifying and Mr, Giese was twice re- 
called to the stage. 

Saint-Saéns’s clever Danse Macabre is as attrac- 
tive and popular as ever, and the work must really 
have merits beyond mere sensationalism and ex- 
travagance to appear so fresh and effective every 
time that it is repeated. Its performance last 
Saturday was the brightest spot of the concert, 
and could scarcely have been improved upon, in 
spite of the Teutonic element which so largely 
preponderates in the orchestra. 
 Raif’s greatest symphony, “Im Walde,”’ received 


— 


— NE ee oa 


a pleasing and musicianly interpretation; coming, | 


as it did, at the end of the programme, its extreme 
length prevents one from doing it entire justice, 
for one needs « mind completely fresh and reposed 
to fully appreciate all the beauties and charms of 
this work. It is not free from certain faults which 
pervade all Rafi’s music to a greater or less 
degree. 1tis notail strictly original, or, rather, 
some parts of itare reminiscences of other music. 
The last movement is altogether too long, and the 


last portion comes in with very much the force of | 


an anti-climax; but, nevertheless, the beauties of 
the work far outweigh its faults, and it will long 
hold an honored rank in the list of great sympho- 
nies, which at present is none too long. Our read- 


ers will notice that there is no concert next Satur- | 


duy, the 11th, and that itis only on Feb. 18 that 
they will listen to the following programme: _ 


Overture (Lustspiel)..............H. Griidener 
(First time) 
-++ee-- G F. Hiindel 


aud Juliet’ .......6..000.+ 00H. Berlioz 
Overture (Ruy Blas)...........2. Mendelssonn 


RICHARD HEARD, 


aw VY AVAVLAULY Bid SJLWLAL }JO LD WAX CAUSE 


|AND JULIET.” 


TRE. (Ruy Blas.) 
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| concerts; none of the pieces were noveities and rapes te & Sartaln measare Ms. Ciese’s; Paine Ty. 265 5. 





Prosented to the Music Hall Audience 
in the Regular Course. 

: | » Giese Performs a Violoncello Oon- 
eae certo in Great Style. 
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‘upon it, and was given for the most part in 
the orchestra’s best manner; yet it was not 


altogether well put together, and would | 


have been more entertaining as well as 


more effective if any one of its. four num- | 
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iunctory air about it, as 
aving made up his mind he 

2 we eS such a A 
not. =6 OXactly know how to begin, 
Ww ‘speak about, or what to say. 
But the second movement is unqualifiedly 
beautiful; its theme is plain, but full of 
feeling which incites to sympathy, and it 
lies conveniently for the solo instrument, 


_to which it gives good opportunity for tone 


disp] 


bers had been replaced by something of a/ 


_yery different sort. It seemed to topple | 2° Was ne 
seg way and then the other, and re-} of his calibre ought to be, 


to me Ned House’s description 


of a ovianoforte concerto, in which 
_| he said that the solo.and the orchestra 
‘had to alternate with each other, “like the 
‘fat and the lean in a weli-regulated piece of 


-pork.” Only in this programme it was just: 


one single strip of each, which is perhaps 
| less digestible. Possibly the evening may 
| have found me in an unfavorablestate ; but 
it certainly seemed to me as if my impres- 
sion were a general one, which naturally 
‘induced the comparative apathy with which 
the audience heard and acknowledged 
much of the music. 

_ The first half of the programme was ex- 
acting of attention and almost heayy—Beet- 

oven’s “Egmont” overture and Schu- 

Mann’s concerto for vio.oncello. I depre- 
Cal g set down as heretical or irrever: 
|} ent because [speak so of the “Kgmont. 
| ft he tragic in itself, and foretells tragedy, 
‘@ndits character is necessarily somewhat 

modified by the consideration that 1t was 
but one part of the considerable mass of 
‘illustrative music which Bee 

for Goethe’s play. All the liie and strength, 


it 


at of drums and flash:ng flurries of other 
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struments cannot make it else than seri- 


rious, grave and suggestive of defeat and 
leath—heroic, indeed, but still doom. 

: ter this should come something to re- 

‘fresh the spiritand relieve the min 

tension; but instead of such athing, Mr. 


$chumann, which 
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oven wrote 


the beauty and regretfulness, and all the: 


from. 


‘ject, while the cadenza a 
‘first. 


. convo 
ios all the good possible out o 


isplay. The last movement is also attrac- 
tively developed from a Geniat and gay sub- 

za allows the player a 
ance to show off his virtuosity for the- 
time and to his heart’s 
content, Mr. Guiese’s surprising execu- 


Bit. 3. tion, his style, his expression and the 
The programme of last evening’s | 
‘Symphony concert had interesting things. 


fineness of feeling which he put into the 
adagio, proved him yet again, as he has 
often been proved before, one of the great- 
63t masters of the violoncello. His tone was 
clear and smooth ali through the concerto, 
and he dealt with the difficulties as if they 
were all simplicities to him; had his inton- 
ation been always exact, his rendering 
might have been awarded _the praise of 
faultiessness; but in the quick movements 
he was not so precise and true as an artist 


third number was. Saint-Saens’ 
“Dance of Death,” which has become a} 
gr at favorite since those days when meer 
did not know what to make of it, and were 
in doubt whether to accept itasa piece of. 
proper and respectable work or to taboo it 
as @ dreary attempt at burlesque. The 


‘Iugubrious but genuine poetry of the oon- 


ception, the dreary grotesqueness of*the 
figures, the real impressiveness of the 
discordant chocds, and the dramatic power 
with which is depicted the instant 
windy dispersion of the almost formless 
hosts, are now all understood, and are wel- 
comed as we welcome every superbly myste- 
rious ghost story. The playing was excellent, 
the abnormal sounds Prouneed by musical 
instruments being wisely hinted rather than 
enforced, and the slowly gathering climax 
the sudden declension being capitally 
done. The violin obligato of Death’s som- 
bre dance-measure was markedly set by Mr. 
Kneisel, and it is no derogation from his 
merit in that reading to say that one could 
hardly help wishing for Mr. Listemann’s 
neryous forcefulness to give those strains 
their strident energy. 
It would be curious to know whether this 
number papeested the last, or whether the 
choice of that led Mr. Gericke by some as- 
sociatian back to the Saint-Saens.. For the 
symphony, with which the concert ended, 


“> Raff’s ‘‘im the Woods,’’ 
the fourth movement of which is the wild 


‘hunt of Frau Holle,’ Wotan and their. 


aerial trains. In this, while the language | 
and the figures vary, there is enough in the | 
orchestration, with its windy rushings and | 


‘sweepings, its curious harmonies and its | 


strange effects, to put the listener into such | 
an uncanny and creepy mood as he gets into 
while the “Danse Macabre” is ¢ on. 
And therefore, although such a reduplica- | 
tion as this is not_by at Prego be @press- | 
ingly objectionable as tha Comsing f 
three funeral yasrches to which Mr. Geri 
treated this help public o few ° 
azo, still two spectral assemblies had best. 
on separate evenings | ., one 
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i} the arm of a seat occupied by a gentlémanof mp | _ 


a 


the lady on the other side: This gentleman Iu 
know had paid a good premium jfor his ticket, — 


| and after sitting for some time im this uncomfort- 
able position, he finally rose and gave thé woman 


his seat, standing, with coat on his arm, for the 


1} rest of the concert. Have those persons having 


end seats no power to prevent this overcrowding? | 
Or is there no limit to the selling of entrance | 
tickets? ONE OF THE INDIGNANT. 
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Boston SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—-ITo the most | 


|. orthodox music lover the programme for the fif- 
teenth symphony concert could not have seemed | 


Choice, but, all in all considered, it was a highly | 


at | 


ere proclaim- 
er d 


comes from the legends, the poems and 
the ghostly tales of sylvan literature and 
credence. 1 the scherzo the 


danec@—and here too are fashions 


of instrumentation which have a_ kin-| 


ship with the Saint Saens_dance—and then 

for the finale, a 

bursts the flying ghostly hunt in full career, 

followed by its pursuer, the sun, who 
brings morning gayety and freedom, and 
recalis the listener to himself after these 
dreamsin some umbrageous covert by re- 
peating sometiing of the earliest ‘Day 
lime” movement, so that he may be assured 
that he is still alive and all awake, and the 
forest is astir again about him. 
he orchestra played the symphony very 
well, and were applauded aiter the differ- 
ent movements, and the “Dance of Death” 
also had much applause, won by the bril- 
|, liant velocity of the latter part, although 
there were imperfections of intonation 
among the wood-wind players. ‘The over- 
ture went very well, although I could not 
find it so powerfully suggestive as I felt it 
ought to be, and it seemed as ifthe con- 
uctor were ha to make more exertion 
than usual to lift the players up to the 
han Cot irit pled points. 

Next Saturday evening there will be no 
concert, but on the ensuing Saturday a 
wholly inst 
played: Thrée movements from Rerlioz’ 
Be: eo and Juiiet’’ symphony, Mendels- 
‘sohn’s “Ruy Blas’’ overture, the ‘‘Lustspiel” 
or comedy overture of H. Gradener (new to 


re; 


Boston ae 

del, introducing M, Sautet as soloist. 
ey _ Howarp Matcom Ticknor, 
ea ™ eal 


A. REASONABLE COMPLAINT. — 


To the Editor of the Transcript: Although it 
appears that but few of the suggestions which 
have been offered from time to time for the com- 


. fort and edification of the patrons of the sympho- 
| ny rehearsals on Friday afternoons have been 
. followed, still I cannot refrain from speaking of 
_ the extreme unpleasantness arising from the sell- 
_ Ing of too many entrance tickets, thereby in many 


cases entirély excluding Mr. Gericke and his or: 


-chestra from the vitw of those having end seats. 


The extreme indelicacy of mang of those persons 
standing, by crowding in upon those occupying 
seats, i8 a serious drawback tothe enjoyment of 


acceptable programme. Mr. Fritz Giese is espe- | 
cially entitled to a thankful acknowledgment for | 
‘introducing the violoncello concerto of Schu- | 
mann, op. 129, for, despite any unfavorable judg- 
ment that the concerto might encounter as the re- | 
sulf.of a single hearing, Mr. Giese at least should 
be regarded as one of the best judges of its tech- 


nical merits that could be named. He must have 
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brief calm, upon which ; 
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thought it a masterly work for the violoncello, or 

he would not have resurrected it for an important 

performance. With the best respect, therefore, | 
for the wisdom of his choice, it is in no carping | 
spirit that we venture to inquire wherein the work | 
is in any conspicuous sense of the term a violon- | 
cella concerto. True, the difficult cadenza of the | 
work seemed characteristically enough an inter- | 
polation that had been especially prepared for the | 
cello," but, unless we are greatly mistaken, by || 
somé.other composer than Schumann. The con- | 
certo.as a whole was destined to achieve some | 
success at the hands of so finished a player as | 
Mr. Giese. It is certainly not his fault that no | 
musician will probably care to hear it a second 

time, as.it did not seem to be a piece of intrinsic- 


| ally beautiful music, but the hard, labored effort 


ofa care-worn master. The harmonic and in- 
strumental audacities of the Saint-Saéns ‘‘Danse 
Macabre’’ were somewhat too refinedly presented 
to be keenly enjoyed; in fact, Mr. Gericke is in- 
tellectually too serious as a musician to be fully 
até¢asé in his treatment of the grotesque darin 

and bravado of the Frenchiest of the Frevih 
composers. The more the Raff ‘‘Im Walde” is 
heard, the more it seems like an elaborate sym- 


phonic poem than asymphony. Much apprecia- 


mental programme will be! 
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tion .can be given to Raff even by the worthy 
connoisseurs who admit but few of his produc- 
tions to be richly endowed with beautiful music; 
but picturesque as are the salient characteristics 
of his *‘Im Walde,”’ one can but wish that he had 
mingled with his artistic tone-painting a greater 


a concerto for oboe, by Han- abundance of spontaneous and varied melodic 
 * inventiveness, 


nstead of so zealously and 
unwearyingly striving after the pictorial of his 


4 arts -The most obvious criticism that can be di- 


rected against the work is that as a whole it is de- 
ficient in warmth, and the sceptic will not search 
wholly in vain in it for a tinge of the common- 
place. It cannot be pronounced music that is the 
mere pabulum for a flippant taste, butitis cer- 
tainly not a composition that is sufficiently im- | © 
bued witha free and potent power directed to a | 
definite and transcendent end. It was performed 


any music, however good it may be, and last Fri- | 


with all.the justice which that perfect balance of 
parts for which the orchestra is noted, and all the | 
refined tonal quality that could be brought in 
play, to say nothing of the characteristic culture | 
and discriminating sense of Mr. Gericke’s read-| 
ng oy: 
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A Programme Composed of 
Four Instrumental Works 


Prosented te the Musie Hall Audience 
in the Regular Course. 


Mr, Giese Performs a Violoncello Oon- 
certo in Great Style. 


tion, his style, his expression and the 


The programme of last evening’s 

Symphony concert had interesting things | 
‘upon it, and was giyen for the most part in 
_ the orchestra’s best manner; yet it was not 
altogether well put together, and would | 
have been more entertatning as well as_ 
more effective if any one of its four num- 
bers had been replaced by something of a} 
very different sort. It seemed to topple 
first one way and then the other, and re- 
, Called to me Ned House’s description 
of a ovianoforte concerto, in which 
he said that the solo.,and the orchestra 
had to alternate with each other, “like the 
fat and the lean in a weli-regulated piece of 
pork.” Only in this programme it was just 
one single strip of each, which is perhaps 
less digestible. Possibly the evening may 
have found me in an unfavorable state ; but 
it certainly seemed to me as if my impres- 
sion were a general one, which naturally 
induced the comparative apathy with which 
the audience heard and acknowledged 
much of the music. 

The first half of the programime was ex- 
acting of attention and almost heayy—Beet- 
hoven’s “Egmont” overture and Schu- 
mann’s concerto for vio.oncello. I depre- 
cate being set down as heretical or irrever: 
ent because [speak so of the ‘‘Kgmont. 
It is tragic in itself, and foretells tragedy, 
and its character is necessarily somewhat 
modified by the consideration that1t was 

but one part of the considerable mass of 

lustrative music which Beethoven wrote 
for Goethe’s play. All theliie and strength, 
ali the beauty and regretfulness, and all the 

at of drums and fiash:ng tiurries of other 
instruments cannot make it else than seri- 
rious, grave and sugvestive cf defeat and 
death—heroic, indeed, but still doom. 

After this should come something to re- 
fresh the spirit and relieve the mind from 
tension; but instead of such athing, Myr. 
Gericke gaye a violoncello concerto by 
Schumann, which made a double demand 

‘upon every faculty of attention—first, be- 
Cause it was not altogetier easy to trace, 
and second, because it wasa new thing to, 
‘the audience, no previous public perform- 
‘ance being recalled by even the longest and 
firmest memories which | have been able to 
consuit. ‘the work was introduced proba- 
bly on purpose for 
ites Myr. Giese, 


who was received heartily and much when 
‘ he had finished, being thrice recalled and 


_ just before the finale of the last 


were all simplicities to him; had his inton- 


of his calibre ought to be. 


| presented with a basket of flowers. 


and an all ut these are not presented — 
a3 distinct parts, and the one See tion | 
from a continuous flow is when a long ‘ 
showy and laborious cadenza is baa, 9-4 : 
, q . he rs 
is Hot particularly interesting, and has a! 
perfunctory air about it, as if the author, | 
having made up his mind that he. 
must write such a composition, did 
not exactly know how_to in, 
what to speak about, or what to say. 
But the second movement is’ unqualifiedly 
beautiful; itstheme is plain, but full of 
feeling which incites to sympathy, and it 
lies conveniently for the solo instrument, 
to which it gives good opportunity for tone 
display. The last movement is also attrac- 
tively developed from a genialand gay sub- 
ject, While the cadenza allows the player a 
chance to show otf his virtuosity for the: 
first time and to his heart’s 
content. Mr. Guiese’s surprising execu- 


fineness of feeling which he put into the 
adagio, proved him yet again, as he has 
often been proved before, one of the great- 
63t masters of the violoncello. His tone was 
clear and smooth all through the concerto, 
and he dealt with the difficultiesas if they 


ation been always exact, his rendering 
might have been awarded the praise of 
fault'essness; but in the quick movements 
he was not so precise and true as an artist 


he third number was Saint-Saens’ 
“Dance of Death,” which has become a 
great favorite since those days when people 
did not know what to make of it, and were 
in doubt whether to accept it asa piece of 
proper and respectable work or to taboo it 
as @ dreary attempt at burlesque. The 
lugubrious but. genuine poetry of the oon- 
ception, the dreary grotesqueness of* ihe 
figures, the real impressiveness of the 
discordant chocds, and the dramatic power 
with which is depicted the instant 
windy dispersion of the almost formless 
hosts, are now all understood, and are wel- 
comed as we welcome every superbly myste- 
rious ghost story. The playing was excellent, 
the avnormal’ sounds produced by musical 
instruments being wisely hinted rather than 
enforced, and the slowly gathering climax 
and the sudiien declension being capitally 
done. The violin obligato of Death’s som- 
bre dance-measure was markedly set by Mr. 
Kneisel, and it is no derogation from his 
merit in that reading to say that one could 
hardly help wishing for Mr. Listemann’s 
nervous forcefulness to give those strains 
their strident energy. 
It would be curious to know whether this 
number suggested the last, or whether the 
choice of that led Mr. Gericke by some as- 
sociatian back to the Saint-Saens. For the 
symphony, with which the concert ended, 
bab Raff's **Im the Woods,’’ | 


the fourth movement of which is the wild | 
hunt of Frau Holle,; Wotan and their 

aerial trains. In this, while the language | 
and the figures vary, there is enough in the | 
orchestration, with its windy rushings and | 
sweepings, its curious harmonies and its | 


strange effects, toputthe listener into such | 
an uncanny and creepy mood as he gets into | 
while the “Danse Macabre” 1s going on. | 
! 
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And therefore, although such a reduplica- 
tion as this is not_by any means so depress- 
ingly ob,ectionable as that combination of | 
three funeral marches to which Mr. Gericke 
treated this helpless public_a few weeks 
a20, still two spectral assemblies had best 
be convoked on separate evenings if one is 
to get all the good possible out of each, —! 
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need to be told at this ta t 


old at this tat day, phyA + Fant 
one in fancy, in gene al form and in partic. 
) ular illustrations of skill, It might be spoken 
| of, «perhaps, made halt of impressions 
and half of i aginations, and as b now 
-almost, and now again quite, within the: 
lines of “programme music.” The first 
jand second movements—allegro and 
‘largo, respectively — are to depict the 
sensations which one .derives from 
being in the woods by bright 
day and in the deepening twilight. The 
first is full of large and generous feeling, | 
as if the woods stood high on mountain | 
sides, so that their air was pure and exhil- 
arating,as the prospect out through ‘rifts 
in their denseness was far and deep, 
while the second is tranquil and soft 
and thrills with the murmurous sounds 
that rise imto recognition when the/| 
busy noises of the day hours cease. There | 
are hoarse, harsh, profound voices at 
intervals, as if wild beasts were proclaim-_ 
ing their presence in remoter dens, and 
there are protracted pensive strains that . 
suggest reverie and peace and rest. These - 
| are remembrances of impressions incident 
to forest experience such as in his larger | 
way Beethoven gives to a rural life in tiie | 
'| “Pastoral” sympbony; but the remainder 
‘| all belongs to the realms of fancy, and | 
comes from the legends, the poems and 
| the ghostly tales of sylvan literature and [ 
| credence. In the scherzo the Dryads | 
dance—and here too are _ fashions ~ 
of instrumentation. which have a_kin- 
| ship with the Saint Saens_ dance—and then 
for the finale, a brief calm, upon which 
bursts the flying ghostly hunt in full career, / 
followed by its pursuer, the sun, who 
brings morning gayety and freedom, and 
recalis the listener to himself after these 
dreams in some umbrageous covert by re- 
peating something of the earliest ‘Day ' 

Lime” movement, so that he may be assured | 

that he is still alive and all awake, and the 

forest is astir again about him, 

The orchestra played the symphony very ; 
well, and were applauded after the differ-. 
ent movements, and the “Dance of Death” | 
also had much applause, won by the bril- | 
liant velocity of the latter part, although | 

there were imperfections of intonation 
/among the wood-wind plavers. ‘Lhe over- 
ture went very well, although I could not 
|| find itso powerfuily suggestive as I felt it 
ought to be, and it seemed as if the con- 
ductor were having to make more exertion 
than usual to lift the players up to the 
proper irit at several points. . 

Neéxt Saturday evening there will be no 
concert, but on the ensuing Saturday a! 
wholly instrumental programme will be. 
played: Three movements from Berlioz’ | 
“Romeo and Juliet’? symphony, Mendels.- } 
sohn’s “Ruy Blas’ oveiture, the ‘Lustspiel” | 
or comedy overture of H. Gradener (new to 
Boston), and a concerto for oboe, by Han- 
del, introduc'ng M, Sautet as soloist. 
Howarp Matcom Ticknor, 
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A REASONABLE COMPLAINT. 


Lo the Editor of the Transcript: Although it 


appears that but few of the suggestions which 
have been offered from time to time for the com- 
fort and edification of the patrons of the sympho- 


hy rehearsals on Friday afternoons have been 


followed, still Icannot refrain from speaking of 


_ the extreme unpleasantness arising from the sell- 
_ Ing of too many entrance tickets, thereby in many 
| Cases entirely excluding Mr. Gericke and his or: 
'_chestra from the vitw of those having end seats. 


The extreme indelicacy of many of those persons 
Standing, by crowding in upon those occupying 
seats, is a serious drawback tothe enjoyment of 


any music, however good it may be, and last Fri- | 
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the arm of a seat occupied bya gentléman of my 
acquaintance, and causing him to lean half over 


the lady on the other side. 
know had paid a good premium [for his ticket 


This gentleman [ 


and after sitting for some time im this uncomfort- 
able position, he finally rose and gave the woman 
his seat, standing, with coat on his arm, for the 
rest of the concert. Have those persons having 
end seats no power to prevent this overcrowding? | 
Or is there no limit to the selling of entrance | 


tickets? ONE OF THE INDIGNANT, 


Boston SYMPHONY CoNcHERTS.—-To the most 
orthodox music lover the programme for the fif- 


teenth symphony concert could not have seemed | 


choice, but, all in all considered, it was a highly 
acceptable programme. 


Mr. Fritz Giese is espe- | 


‘cially entitled to a thankful acknowledgment for | 
‘introducing the violoncello concerto of Schu- ' 


mann, op. 129, for, despite any unfavorable judg- | 


ment that the concerto might encounter as the re- 
sult of a single hearing, Mr. Giese at least should 
be regarded as one of the best judges of its tech- 
nical merits that could be named. He must have 
thought it a masterly work for the violoncello, or 
he would not have resurrected it for an important 
performance. 
for the wisdom of his choice, it is inno carping 
spirit that we venture to inquire wherein the work 


With the best respect, therefore, ' 


is in any conspicuous sense of the term a violon- | 


cello concerto. 


True, the difficult cadenza of the | 


work seemed characteristically enough an inter- | 
polation that had been especially prepared for the | 
cello, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, by | 


some.other composer than Schumann. 


The con- | 


certo.as a whole was destined to achieve some | 


success at the hands of so finished a player as 
Mr. Giese. It is certainly not his fault that no 
musician will probably care to hear it a second 
time, as it did not seem to be a piece of intrinsic- 
ally beautiful music, but the hard, labored effort 
of a care-worn master. The harmonic and in- 
strumental audacities of the Saint-Saéns ‘‘Danse 
Macabre”’ were somewhat too refinedly presented 
to be keenly enjoyed; in fact, Mr. Gericke is in- 
tellectually too serious as a musician to be fully 
atéase in his treatment of the grotesque daring 
and bravado of the Frenchiest of the French 
composers. The more the Raff ‘‘Im Walde”’ is 
heard, the more it seems like an elaborate sym- 
phonic poem than asymphony. Much apprecia- 
tion can be given to Raff even by the worthy 
connoisseurs who admit but few of his produc- 
tions to be richly endowed with beautiful music; 
but picturesque as are the salient characteristics 
of his ‘‘Im Walde,’’ one can but wish that he had 


_mingled with his artistic tone-painting a greater 
‘abundance of spontaneous and varied melodic 
inventiveness, 
‘unwearyingly striving after the pictorial of his 
- art. .The most obvious criticism that can be di- 


instead of so zealously and 


rected against the work is that as a whole it is de- 


' ficient in warmth, and the sceptic will not search 


wholly in vain in it for a tinge of the common- 


place. It cannot be pronounced music that is the 


mere pabulum for a flippant taste, but itis cer- 
tainly not a composition that is sufficiently im- 


bued witha free and potent power directed to a) 
It was performed | 
with all. the justice which that perfect balance of. 
_ parts for which the orchestra is noted, and all the | 
refined tonal quality that could be brought in = 
play, to say nothing of the characteristic culture 
an 
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definite and transcendent end. 


discriminating sense of Mr. Gericke’s read- 
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Fifteenth Boston Symphony Concert. 


Boston, February 5. 


AST night’s program began with Beethoven's overture to. 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont.’”’ The magnificent performance of the orchestra, 
particularly of the first violins in the celebrated (change of accent) passage 
was a worthy opening for an evening of unalloyed enjoyment. Fritz Giese 
then played Schumann’s ’cello concerto. It is difficult—very—so much so 
that Giese was not always perfectly at home. Some of the arpeggios are 
awkward, indeed, and in the finale the ’cellist must have had his powers se- 
verely taxed. The adagio is, alas, far too short, being superlatively lovely. 
Tt seemed to me a fitting accompaniment to the elevated love of two perfect 
beings, so spirituelle and soulful is the mingling of (to me) two distinctly dis- 
cernible individualities. This was undoubtedly the soul of the concerto. 
The last movement is somewhat light inits form, reminding slightly of the | 
finale to Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. The cadenza was played with great 
aplomb, and the virtuoso received a warm double recall. This was the first 
performance of this work in Boston, and if I mistake not the first in America. 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘* Danse Macabre’’ was the thirdnumber. Mr. Kneisel got the 
‘‘ proper Satan’s caper’’ and hollow tone into h‘s solo part, and the whole 
work went off just like good fireworks. Everybody laughed, was tickled and 
healthily amused. 

Vociferous effusion of approval testified to the popularity of the ** Dance 
of Death.’”’ I have seen this very idea carried out in Switzerland and also on 

| the moors of Cumberland, England, by the lads and lassies on Hallow E’en, 

| and a funny festivity it was, too. The last number was Joachim Raff’s ideal- | 

| jstical sylvan and poetically inspired symphony *‘ Im Walde,’’ op. 153, the 
greatest of twelve given to the world by that noble master, not excepting the 
‘* Lenore’’ symphony. 

Now, in this work one can trace strong influences of Wagner in the buzzing 
of the insects in muted strings in the second division, ** In the Twilight and 
Dreaming,” very strong traces of Mendelssohn in the “ Dryads’ Dance,” 
quasi a scherzo, and traces both of the principal subject of the finale of Beet- 
hoven’s ** Ninth” in the opening melody in octaves of ’cellos and bassos of 
the ** In the Night in the Forest,’’ and of the ‘* Siegfried Idyll’ of Wagner 
in the ** Frau Holle und Wotan”’ and ** The Wild Hunt’’ music, Raff was 
a great student and a receptive mind and in this symphony one can trace the 
influence of a dozen works upon his style, and still he is original, In the first 
movement the veriest amateur can trace Liszt’s ** Mephistopheles Waltzes se 
in the poco incalzando and piu mosso vf the second subject of the first move- 
ment (twice repeated), In the piano duet score of Fr. Kistner, Leipsic, page 
6 and page 20, I further detect the strong influence of Liszt’s ‘* Dante 
Symphony” in the broken rhythms of the first movement. And still he is 
original! The sublime modulations and French horn calls repeated four 
timesin the first movement, ‘‘ Impressions and Feelings in the Daytime in the 

- Forest,’’ were positively delicious ; they come on pages 10, IT, 24, 25 and 30 
| and 31 of same edition. They reminded me of many a summer holiday 
| spent listening to Kukuk und Wachtel in the Harz, or around Heidelberg, 
and like a lovely and balmy day in summer they come far too soon to a 
close. The whole work is redolent with mountain, lake and stream legend 
and story. It is the work of a pure and lofty mind paying tribute to what we 
all love so weil, nature and God’s master symphonies in forest and in field. 
Coming after hearing Irving and seeing his Wai purgis Night on the Brocken, 
which is certainly wonderful, this evening’s program struck home, The work 
was superbly given, every effect was brought out to perfection. Gericke | 
| evidently conducted ‘* Von der Leber weg ‘asthe Germans have it, or with 
heart and soul as we would put it, and the audience was actually spellbound, , 
~The fifteenth concert in my mind has been the most satisfactory of all and 
the program was delightfully balanced. Next week Gridener’s overture, © 
-‘* Lustspiel”’ (first time); Hindel, oboe concerto ; Berlioz,three movements 
_ from ** Romeo and Juliette ’” symphony, and Mendelssohn, overture * Ruy 
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Some Truths, Some Fiction, Some Non- 
: sense, Some News. 


| The programme for the fifteenth Symphony | 
‘ equally difficult to execute, which are more 
- gratifying to the performer: at the same time it 


Oncert was: 
Beethoven. | Overture, “EF Ke 

e » “HLemont. 
Schumann, Concerto for Violoncello, op. 129. 
Saint-Saéus., Danse Macabre, 


Raft. | Symphony, "In the Woods." No.3. | 


In the Day Time. impressions and Feelings. (Al- 
legro.)—In the Twihght. Reverie, ym 
Danco of the Dryads, (Allégro assal,)—Night. 
Silent Breath of Night in the Forest. Eutrance 
and Departure of the Wild Hunt with Frau Holle 

sp Wotan. Break of Day. ‘(Allegro.) 
The “Egmont’’ overture is real hero-music, 
but not so Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre.’ 
| If this be what the Berlioz spawn has hatched 
out (vide article on Mendelssohn’s letters by 
W.F. Apthorp in Scribner’s for February) it 
| were best Berlioz had not been delivered at all; 


| but does Mr. A. think Saint-Saéos a direct re- | 
sult of Berlioz, and Massenet also? Mr. Gericke | 


bas now played the Death waltz of Saint- 
'Saens three times in four seasons; this, with 
-“Phaeton,’’ seems to bound his. knowledge of 


the compositions of the eminent Frenchman, - 


Sain:-Sacns is writing constantly, and it isa 
"pity his newer scores haye not reached Vienna, 


| ‘Must after a time they might be transmitted to 


7 


Music Hall. If Mr. Gericke wanted a Death- 


4 dance at this particular point in his fifteenth | 


‘| programme, why did he not take Liszt's treat- 


. 


‘| Ment of the subject? To be sure, Mr. Giese 


{ 
| 


‘and his concerto would have had to give 


| way to a pianist, for the work is written 
‘ ‘for pianoforte and orchestra, but the sub- 


} stitution would have been a feather in Mr. 


; Gericke’s cap. The performance of the ‘Danse 
Macabre” of Saint-Saéns, while correct was not 


{ 


# fault there was none either with the reading or 
¢ the playing. While the second movement was 
® perhaps the moment of greatest beauty the con- 


ronounced. In the “Dance of the Dryads” 


md the descriptive portions of the last move- | 


ent the orchestra played brilliantly, with sa- 
“perb style. Thé combinations all fitted; the 
horn playing was simply great (equally so in the 
“Danse Macabre’); the clarinet and bassoons, 
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the horns and violas have been singing,- 


60 bizarre and nervously uncanny ag might have | 
been. From the first measure to the last Rafi’s | 
' beautiful symphony bad a perfect performance; | 
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accompan lame | 
seem to represent the hum of insect life,—se ; 2 | 
an evidence of Raff’s submitting to the tempta- 
tion to delineate by symbols rather than record _ 


- only impressions. To this temptation he gave 


full rein in the ‘‘Wild Hunt.’’ Raff is a great 
colorist, and in the “Im Walde”’ symphony he 


- paints with a master’s brush. Mr. Giese sacri- | 


ficed himself somewhat in playing the Schumann 
concerto; there are other works for violoncello 


was arelief from the suguary Servais and the 
rather common-place Goltermann. In this work , 
of Schumann’s last years, only the slow move- | 


_ ment makes any appeal; there is skill in plenty | 


in the others (the concerto is in three move- | 
ments, and is played without break), but the 
solo instrument is not happily used in concert, 
being unduly forced in the higher positions, 


| which fault is almost sufficient to rob the cli- 
max of the last movement, the orchestra play- 
ing at least mezzo forte, of all effect. The slow 


movement is one lovely song (was it a dedica-_ 
tion?), and was played by Mr. Giese with all © 
the richness of expression and beauty of tone of + 
which he is master. ‘Technically there was 
much to praise in his performance of the very. 
intricate first movement. Mr. Giese received a © 
hearty recall and a bunch of roses. if 


Among the adages of the ancients, ‘‘familar- 3 
ity breeds contempt’’ is one of tho truest; ap-. 
pited to everything in life, its uncommon valine 
as a warning is manifest. Doves familiarity — 
with the superb work of our orchestra make us | 


indifferent? Is hypercriticism a result of © 


twenty-four orchestral concerts, each one of 


which is superior to its predecessor as regards 
efficiency of performance? Thetone of the 
criticisms on the weekly concert is apprecia- 
tive, but none too much so when the distinctive 
features of the situation are considered. The 
Beston Symphony Orchestra is beyond any con- 
cert organization of the world in what consti- 


‘tutes permanency. Concerning methods of 


organization —namely, equipment and rules 
which govern practice—Theodore. Thomas’s 


‘band is the only one to be compared with it. 
When Haydn was kappelmeister at Ester- 
| F » ; d H q l : 
€ ort afforded, the purely sensuous effect of pas- ~ ae andel .cerved = mae 
‘sages in the first and final movements was very | 


Hanoverian master, each had & permanent 
orchestra, but they were no more to be com- 
pared with the large orchestras of today than is 
the ordinary theatre band; they were perma- 
nent, however, a characteristic which -at the 
present time does not pertain to any orchestra | 


devoting itself to high-class concert work in | 
m important solo work is assigned, were, { matope. Vou Duaiow Bae & Peeant as ea 
flute, conspicuous for excellence; the ; 


for several seasons, but the orchestras which 
today Richter conducts in Vienna, Reinecke at 
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sin Richter’s band were found at hearsals are had prior to a concert; is no 
Iharmonic concert of June 15, and cor- time limit for these rehearsals, to toot the whole | 
| the wood-wind players were in both. animus of the organization is to accomplish the, 
very best results of which humau beings hay- | 
) ing every possible advantage, are capable. The 
| orchestra is now in its seventh season, four of | 
which bave been passed under just the condi- : 
tions we have described.. Moreover, the same 
conduetor has held absolute authority during | 
this time. And finally the orchestra, in which 
the largest salaries of any similar organization 
in the world are earned, works without having 
to heed the chances of pecuniary failure; no 
music-patron in history ranks with Mr. 
Higginson in the extent of his absolute 
‘beneficence. The expression “every possible 
advantage’ was intended; it includes a conduc. | 
tor of phenomenal ability. What is the result — 
of all these advantages to Boston? The same 
which accrues in any undertaking where abun- 
dant means and most intelligent methods are 
united to produce something, namely, perfect | 
In Loa- | work. Of course some of the foregoing sounds | 
| 


Palace the personnel of the or- 

ase season ends before Richter’s be- 
8d Jifferent, though some names are seon 
1 which Mr. Manns directs that are 
pists of Richter -and the Philharmonic. 
chter rehearses his orchestra once before 

. (Bnblic rehearsals are, we believe, 

. American institution); the Philhar- 


|, gets very little of her money (probably. 
ves a stall for the use of her 
el of Prince Albert and Men- 


ee eee 


ema) a concert; at the Crystal Palace, | 

are is need to sail close to the wind | 
>’s the pity, for out of their glass cage Sir 
groveand Mr, Arthur Manns see with the 


ny 


trite to local ears, but it is rehearsed that the 
pera of the bands disperse after 
to pursue their individual call- , life may not be lost sight of; because it is famil- 
brought together for another iar is no reason for forgetting it is great. No 
independest factors comparison between our orchestra and the best 
fc ae few hours of concert prepara- known bands of the world can fairly be made. 
ying. To go a step farther and ; The methods under which all operate have been 
don. orchestras the benofit of every | ‘hinted at. Were men alike the world over it 
3, cach of the four leading societies | would need no more space to prove that the 
| Boston Symphony band “is pre-eminent; in 
method it is, the rest lies for the most part with 
in Te ston). give their concerts at short | ‘he conductor. Boston knows Mr. Gericke 
a of ‘the Philharmonic, eight, fort- |} to be a great conductor; other cities say 
pamcnter, nine, weekly; Crystal | the same. Thoy declare the playing of our | 
ot , in weekly series of ten: Mr. | orchestra to be best among much that” 
che 1, fifteen, weekly. This conduces to ig fine. Were it known that Richter. with 
ficiency than a scheme which etch. his scant rehearsals and unstable band accom= . 
gh series through months instead of weeks; es as much as Mr. Gericke, that Mr. i 
. Avag has been said the methods se a | ‘Thomas, under fess favorable influences, also 
exist do not constitute of any of if succeeds in* keeping abreast of his Boston con-- 
manent orchestra. Nor isthe time ¥ frere, the discipline and care that “govern the 
or organization, not concerned in rebears- # Boston orzanization would seem to have brought © 
ert-giving in London, occupied, ex- }} about disappointing results; but the deduction 
| see » With concerts elsewhere. To # can truly be made that measures, not men, are 
to 0 pant and the privileges whick } of the greatest consequence in welding an or.) 
g orchestras have. Mr. Thomas’s | chestra, and, though we may not know it, 
> years of interruption—is again 


= regi arding programmes is well known to 


: 
real value of what is a part of our every day 


Boston orchestra, this same:Friday rehe 
, and the people of Boston — 


dy; av 


logie of the case bears directly in favor of | phe 5 
rs 
and capone evening orchestra, being the best 


The fifteenth concert ‘of the Boston Symphony or} | 


chestra at Music Hall, last night, opened with a beauti- 


|) ful performance of Beethoven's “Egmont” overture; in! 


fae one of the finest interpretations of that noble work 


aH hich we have ever listened in the largeness of style, | 
|) Ipthe light and shade and the brilliancy that character. | 


ized it. Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” was given 
with delightful piquancy and justness of color, and | 
excited enthusiastic applause. A symphony audience 
likes a tune and an occasional descent from musi- 
cal stilts, consumedly. The symphony was Ratft’s 
‘Im Walde,” one of the most admirable and the most | 
steadily pure in taste of all the composer’s works of this 
nature. In its performance the orchestra was at its 
very best from the opening to the close of the sym. 
phony; and the reading accorded it by Mr. Gericke 
| was among his more flexible and more wholly satisfy- 
ing efforts of the season thus far. The slow movement 
was given with exquisite chastity of expression; and 
the mea aca dance with a refined vivacity and emphasis 
beyond all praise. The soloist was Mr. Fritz Giese, 
who played Schumann’s concerto for violoncello, a work 
not heard here before, at least in public. It is in the 
customary three movements, but there is no break 
between them, each movement running into the other. 
The work is not especially interesting on a first hearing 
save in the andante, which is wonderfully beautiful. In 
| the other portions of the concerto, the solo instrument 
is not treated in a manner to bring out its best qualities 
and its most characteristic powers. There are strength, 
seriousness and dignity everywhere, but for the most 
part, the cello is used from a piano player’s standpoint 
rather than from that of a composer who knowsits limita- 
tions and its most expressive resources. Then also, the 
orchestration, especially in the strings, istoo frequently 
80 close to the solo part as to stifle it. But the Andante 
is a bit of lovellnessthat cannot be heard too often. 
Mr. Giese was not at his best. He seemed to be 
-hervous, and not over-sure of his mastery of his task, 
| and his intonation was often at fault in the more bril- 
| liant moments of the first and last movements. The slow 
‘movement, however, was played and read by him ina) 
large, warm and tuneful manner that cannot be| 
, praised tvo heartily. He wae enthusiastily applauded, | | 
twice recalled and presented with flowers. For the next! 
concert, the programme is: Overture, Hl. Graedner, ' 
| (first time); Oboe Concerto, Handel; three moyements | 
from the **Romeo and J uliet” symphony, Berlioz, and | 
| overture, “uy Blas,” Mendelssohn. No soloist is an. | 
| nounced. 


™ 
t RE PRESENTA TI VE L GN ORAM USHS. 


To the Editor of the Tre Transcript : During many 
years’ residence in Germany,it has often happened 
that I have seen sundry of my country people 
leave concert rooms in a noisy manner while the 
orchestra was-playing—always an intense annoy- 
ance to the earnest listener—but with persistent 
loyalty I have always maintained to the objecting’ 
German, ‘‘Those are not nice American people,”’ 
and I believed that then, but the Symphony con- 
certs this winter have been a revelation to me, | 
particularly the Friday rehearsal. My feelings | 
i have been rising all winter, and at last I have 

4 boiled over. I know of no language strong enough 
to describe the perfect pandemonium which goes 
«fon for the last half-hour of the rehearsal, the per- 
4 petuaters of which Iam told are “a thoroughly 
representative Boston audience,”’ 
Even ladies in the middle of a row suddenly 
get t a (usually selecting a pianissimo passage) 
force four or five others up and huatle out, often 
stopping to speak and laugh with a friend on the 
way, and never neglecting to slam the door vigor- 
/ ously ; ; and this happens not once, but all the way 
“up to a hundred times during the last half hour. 
Now, why is it not possible here, as abroad, to hiss 
these offenders?. That is always a sovereign rem- 
ed . over there. Is there no help for anf Is there 
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next Saturday. 


| Close of the number. 


+ next. But the culminatin 
spectral hunt which ended the sympnony. In this 
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£0 unworthy a “representative audience” here or } 
anywhere, 


INDIGNANT BOSTONTIAN, | 
St. Botolph Club, Saturday, Feb: 4, 1888. ° 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A good supperfull of horrors was that which was | Aa 


ushered in by the Egmont overture last night, for 


although the ove:ture in question is by no means a i A | 


lugubrious one, it reminded in one theme of the tate 
of the hero, and was followed by a dance of skele- f 
tons in a graveyard at midnight, and a ghostly hunt 


in a forest, at about the same witching hour. Yet, 
although the “programme: music” element 
was in the ascendant, no one found 
fault, or would whisper an objection, for it was a 
departure from the rigid Viennese school of classi- 
cism, to which Mr. Gericke has at times seemed 
wedded. and it was besides so admirably played that 
the veriest martinet would find the fault-finding 
mood vanish in the excellence of the performance. 


What a glorious bit of dramatic music the Egmont | j 


overture is! How the bold military swing perme- 
ates the finale, and what a splendid touch isthe eca- 
dence with its short runs of the piccolo! We doubt 
whether this brilliant instrument has ever been more 
effectively used in a finale. Gluck may have 
originated the dramatic overture, but surely 
in such works as this and the third 
Leonora overture we find the culmination of graphic 

sibilities. Naturally there is nothing to criticise 

n Mr. Gericke’s reading or the orchestra’s execu- 
tion of it, for our orchestra has become famous in its 
wonderful overture successes. From the first, broad 
chord to the final fiery figure all was well done. 

Mr. Fritz Giese was not at his best in the violin- 
cello concerto. Itis not one ofSchumann’s greatest 
'works. The instrument is forced into rather high 
position at the first, and is otten covered up by the 
orchestration. The slow portion of the work is much 
the best, and presents something of the breadth and 
power expected in a Schumann composition. Mr. 
Giese may have been suffering from his recent ill- 
ness, for his intonation was uncertain and his weey: 
ing by no means as full and broad as usual. Never- 
theless great applause and a bouqaet followed the 


After this came the churchyard sociable—the 
‘Danse Macabre,”—with which Mr. Gericke suc- 


i ceeded in thrilling his audience into morbid rapture. 


Every detail was magnificently giyen, Deatn (in 
the person of Mr. Kneisel) turned up his violin in 
the dissonant diminished fifth demanded by St. 
Saéns, and the Xylophone player rattled the bones 
of the skeleton dancers together with ghoulish glee. 


Asa splendid end to the programme, came the} = 
i finest of all Raff’s symphonies—“Im Walde.” It is |” 
| safe to say that the great work has never had as 
| good a performance in Boston. In the first move- 
i ment the delightful themes were clearly brought out, 


while the horn player did especially good work with 


the figure of two nutes which is so prominent inthis} ~~ 
In the beautiful ‘‘reverie” the aie 


portion of the work. 
clarinet was very finely played, and Mr. Gericke did 
not repress its power, we are glad to say. 
The work of the violins con sordtine 
in this movement, as also in the highest notes of the 


the galloping rhythm, the triumphant fanfares, the 
effects, the approaching and receding chase were all | © 
inspiringly done, and in every detail the movement 
was up to any work the Symphony orchestra has yet 


given us. The next concert takes place a week from [75 
. ove 4 
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“ organization and continuous practice under the Twenty-four weekly concerts in Boston, four 


game conductor, it is not thought of. In Lon- 


hata 


7 


regular trips of a week’a duration, an itinera~y © 
of five or six weeks in the spring, with one or 


gives every year a series of nine concerts; his more out-of-town concerts usual on the week of _ 


by n the condicions are similar. Hans Richter 


gi 


“tra or may not. 


players may belong to the Philharmonic Orches- the home concert, furnish a season’s occupation 
: , , into which nothing else can come. All the players _ 


fo illustrate, on June 13, 1887, many of the ‘ are under contract; three, sometimes four re- 


hilharmonie concert of June 15, and car. 


" places, the biass was in totally different bands. 
jane Us 

“chestra, whose season ends before Richter’s be- 
“gins, is different, though some names are seon 
“inthe band which Mr. Manns directs that are 
‘on the lists of Richter and the Philharmonic. 
Hans Richter rehearses his orchestra once before 


strictly an American institution); the Philhar- | 
‘monic Society, though under the patronage of 
“Queen, gets very little of her money (probably 
“ghe receives a stall for the use of hor 
‘Mame. Shades of Prince Albert and Men- 
Gelssohn forgive our irreverence!) may rehearse | 


- 


‘twice before a concert; at the Crystal Palace. 
“where there is need to sail close to the wind— 
more’s the pity, for out of their glass cage Sir 
"George Grove and Mr. Arthur Manus see with the | 
‘eyes of enthusiasts the whole musical world— 
‘perhaps two rehearsals are permitted. In Loa- 
‘don and among the European orchestras noted, 
‘the members of the bands disperse after | 
‘@ concert to pursue their individual call- 
4mgs until brought together for another 
‘rehearsal. They are independest factors 
‘except for the few hours of concert prepara- 
tion and playing. To go a step farther and , 
‘give the London orchestras the benefit of every 
‘circumstance, each of the four leading societies — 
Yeounting Mr. Henschel’s, where the liberal 
‘policy regarding programmes is well known to 
‘ali in Boston) give their concerts at short 
tervals; the Philharmonic, eight, fort- 
Richter, nine, weekly; Crystal 
p, twenty, in weekly series of ten: Mr. 
‘Henschel, fifteen, weekly. ‘This conduces to 


— ee ee 


He 
‘greater efficiency than ascheme which distribut- 
‘vet after all has been said the methods under 
Which they exist do not constitute of any of 
‘them a permanent orchestra. Nor is the time 
_of either organization, not concerned in rehears- 
“ing or concert-giving in London, occupied, ex- 
 ‘gept very rarely, with concerts elsewhere. ‘To 
‘yeturn to our country and the privileges which 
‘our two leading orchestrashave. Mr. Thomas’s 
‘hand—after two years of interruption—is again 
“a concert body for general business; it performs 
ho work atthree series of concerts in New | 
York, one in Brooklyn, and for seven months of 
-|themusical year works elsewhere as a com- 
“pact body, available and in excellent drill. 
t is a permanent orchestra. The Boston | 


” 
- * 
& ae: _ 


tor of phenomenal ability. 
of all these advantages to Boston? 
which accrues in any undertaking where abun- 
dant means and most intelligent methods are 
united to produce something, namely, perfect . 
_work, Of course some of the foregoing sounds | 
trite to local ears, but it is rehearsed that the | 
real value of what is a part of our every day | 
life may not be lost sight of; becauseit is famil- 
iar is no reason for forgetting it is great. No 
comparison between our orchestra and the best 
known bands of the world can fairly be made. 
The methods under which all operate have been 
hinted at. 
would need no more space to prove that the 
Boston Symphony band is pre-eminent; in 
method it is, the rest lies for the most part with 
‘he conductor. 
to be a great conductor; 
Thoy declare the playing of our | 
that — 


the same. 
orchestra to be best among 
Were it known that Richter with — 
his scant rehearsals and unstable band accom- 
‘ed each series through months instead of weeks; | plishes as much as Mr, Gericke, that Mr. : 
: | Thomas, under less favorable influences, also 


is fine. 


is ring players in Richter’s band were found at hearsals are had prior to a concert; there is no 
the | time limit for these rehearsals, in fact the whole | 
‘tain of the wood-wind players were in both . animus of the organization is to accomplish the 

very best results of which humau beings hay- 

1i¢ Crystal Palace the personnel of the or- | ing every posvible advantage, are capable. The | 
orchestra is now in its seventh season, four of | 
which bave been passed under just the condi- » 
tions we have described. Moreover, the same 
conductor has held absolute authority during 
this time. 
“& concert (public rehearsals are, we believe, | the largest salaries of any similar organization 
in the world are earned, works without having 
to heed the chances of pecuniary failure; no 
| music-patron 
- Higginson 

’ beneficence. 
advantage’’ was intended ; it includes a conduc- 


And finally the orchestra, in which 


in history ranks with Mr. 
in the extent of his absolute 
The expression ‘‘every possible 


es 


What is the result 
The same 


Were men alike the world over it 


Boston knows Mr. Gericke 
other cities say 


much 


succeeds in keeping abreast of his Boston con- 
frere, the discipline and care that ‘govern the 
Boston organization would seem to have brought 
about disappointing results; but the deduction 
can truly be made that measures, not men, are 


of the greatest consequence in welding an or- . 


chestra, and, though we may not know it, the 


logic of the case bears directly in favor of the. 


Boston orchestra, this same ~.Friday rehearsal 


and Saturday evening orchestra, being the best — 
in the world, and the people of Boston weokly - 
hearers of the best-played instrumental music . 


on two hemispheres, 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
The fifteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra at Music Hall, last night, opened with a beauti- 
| ful performance of Beethoven’s ‘*Egmonvw” overture; in 


| fact, one of the finest interpretations of that noble work 


to which we have ever listened in the largeness of style, 
pds and shade and the briliiancy that character. 
Zt ; 
with delightful piquancy and justness of color, and 
excited enthusiastic applause. 
likes a_ tune and an occasional descent from musi- 
cal stilts, consumedly. The symphony was Raft’s 
‘‘Im Walde,” one of the most admirable and the most 
steadily pure in taste of all the composer’s works of this 
| nature. Inits performance the orchestra was at its 
very bestfrom the opening to the close of the sym- 
phony; and the reading accorded it by Mr. Gericke 
was among his more flexible and more wholly satisfy- 
ing efforts of the season thus far. The slow movement 
was given with exquisite chastity of expression; and 
the Dryads’ dance with a refined vivacity and emphasis 
beyond all praise. The soloist was Mr. Fritz Giese, 
who played Schumann’s concerto for violoncello, a work 
not heard here before, at least in public. It is in the 
customary three movements, but there is no break 
| between them, each movement running into the other. 
| The work is not especially interesting on a first hearing 
| save in the andante, which is wondertully beautiful. In 
the other portions of the concerto, the solo instrument 
is not treated in a manner to bring out its best qualities 
and its most characteristic powers. There are strength, 
seriousness and dignity everywhere, but tor the most 
part, the cello is used from a piano player’s standpoint 
rather than from that of acomposer who knowsits limita- 
tions and its most expressive resources. Then also, the 
urchestration, especially in the strings, {s too frequently 
so close to the solo part as to atifle it. But tne Andante 
is a bit of lovellnessthat cannot be heard too often. 
Mr. Giese was not at his best. He seemed to be 
nervous, and not over-sure of his mastery of his task, 
and his intonation was often at faultin the more bril- 
‘HMant moments of the first and last movements. The slow | 
movement, however, was played and read by him ina! 
large, warm and tuneful manner that cannot be 
_ praised tvo heartily. He was enthusiastily applauded, 
twice recalled and presented with flowers. For the next 
concert, the programme is: Overture, HU. Graedner, 
(first time); Oboe Concerto, Handel; three moyements 
irom the ‘“*Romeo and Juliet” symphony, Berlioz, and 
| overture, ‘“*Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn. No soloist is an- 
nounced. 


REPRESENTATIVE IGNORAMUSES. 


To the Editor of the Transcript : During many 
years’ residence in Germany,it has often happened 
that Ihave seen sundry of my country people 
leave concert rooms in a noisy manner while the 
orchestra was’playing—always an intense annoy- 
ance to the earnest listener—but with persistent 
loyalty I have always maintained to the objecting 
German, ‘‘Those are not nice American people,”’ 
and I believed that then, but the Symphony con- 
certs this winter have been a revelation to me, 
particularly the Friday rehearsal. My feelings 
have been rising all winter, and at last I have 
boiled over. I Know of no language strong enough 
to describe the perfect pandemonium which goes 

-on for the last half-hour of the rehearsal, the per- 
petuaters of which lam told are ‘a thoroughly 
representative Boston audience,”’ 5 

Even ladies in the middle of a row suddenly 
get up (usually selecting 2 planissimo passage) 
force four or five others up and hustle out, often 

stopping to speak and laugh with a friend on the 
way, and never neglecting to slam the door vigor- 
ously; and this happens not once, but all the way 
up to a hundred times during the last half hour. 
Now, why is it not possible here, as abroad, to hiss 
these offenders? That is always a sovereign rem- 
edy over there. Isthere no help for it? Is there 
no redress for the earnest concert-goer to whom 
the last movement of a symphony is exactly as in- 
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Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” was given! 


A symphony audience | 


Ss next. 


sting and important as any other? [I 

Say, if the authorities at the Music ait iifdo. — 
nothing, let us make here in Boston public opin- S¢ 
ion enough and strong enough in its indignation is, 
to effectually put a stop to this disgraceful custom, 
£0 unworthy a “representative audience’ here or 
anywhere, 


>, 


INDIGNANT BOSTONIAN, 
St. Botolph Club, Saturday, Feb: 4, 1888. | 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A good supperfull of horrors wasthat which was 
ushered in by the Egmont overture last night, for 
although the oveiture in question isby no means a 
lugubrious one, it reminded in one theme of the tate 
of the hero, and was followed by a dance of skele- | 
tons in a graveyard at midnight, and a ghostly hunt 


in a forest, at about the same witching hour. Yet, 
although the ‘programme: music” element 
was in the ascendant, no one found 
fault, or would whisper an objection, tor it was a 
departure from the rigid Viennese school of classi- 
cism, to which Mr. Gericke has at times seemed 
wedded. and it was besides so admirably played that 
the veriest martinet would find the fault-finding 
mood vanish in the excellence of the performance. — 

What a glorious bit of dramatic music the Egmont 
overture is! How the bold military swing perme- 
ates the finale, and what a splendid touch isthe ca- 
dence with its short runs of the piccolo! We doubt 
whether this brilliant instrument has ever been more 
effectively used in a finale. Gluck may have 
originated the dramatic overture, but surely | 
in such works as this and the third 
Leonora overture we find the culmination of graphic 
possibilities. Naturally there is nothing to criticise 
in Mr. Gericke’s reading or the orchestra’s execu- 
tion of it, for our orchestra has become famous in its 
wonderful overture successes. From the first, broad 
chord to the final fiery figure all was well done. 

Mr. Fritz Giese was not at his best in the violin- 
cello concerto. Itis not oneofSchumann’s greatest 
works. The instrument is forced into rather high 


position at the first, and is often covered up by the 


orchestration. ‘The slow portion of the work is much 
the best, and presents something of the breadth and 
power expected ina Schumann composition. Mr. 
Giese may have been suffering from his recent ill- 
ness, for his intonation was uncertain and his play- 
ing by no means as full and broad as usual. Never- 
theless great applause and a bouqaet followed the 
close of the number. | 
After this came the churchvard sociable—the 
‘Danse Macabre,’—with which Mr. Gericke suc- 
ceeded in thrilling his audience into morbid rapture. 
Every detail was magnificently giyen, Deatn (in 
the person of Mr. Kneisel) turned up his violin in 
the dissonant diminished fifth demanded by St. 
Saéns, and the Xylophone player rattled the bones 
of the skeleton dancers together with ghoulish glee. 
Asa splendid end to the programme, came the 
finest of all Raff’s symphonies—“Im Walde.” It is 
safe to say that the great work has never had as 
good a performance in Boston. In the first move- 
ment the delightful themes were clearly brought out, 
while the horn player did especially good work with 
the figure of two nutes which is so prominent in this 
portion of the work. In the beautiful ‘‘reverie” the 
clarinet was very finely played, and Mr. Gericke did 
not repress its power, we are glad to say. 
The work of the violins con sordine 
in this movement, as also in the highest notes of the 
But the culminating grandeur came in the 
spectral hunt which ended the sympnony. In this 
the galloping rhythm, the triumphant fanfares, the 
effects, the approaching and receding chase were all 
inspiringly done, and in every detail the movement 


| was up to any work the Symphony orchestra has yet 


given us. The next concert takes place a week from [ _- 
next Saturday. pywwe 
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teenth Ooncere Last Evening One 
of the Finest of the Season. | 
The fifteenth concert easily took rank as one of 


| 
| 


“the finest of the season. The enthusiasm of the 
_ gudience over the last three numbers of the pro- 


gramme was a proof that Bostonians find an eés- 


- pecial delight in graphic and descriptive work. 


} 
' 


The programme :— 3 
_v. Beethoven. Overture. (Egmont.) 
i Sonummaen. Concerto for Violoncello, op. 


129. 
I. Nicht zu schnell. 
II. Langsam. 
f Iil. ov ating cpr og® ‘ 
; aens. Danse Macabre. 
ba) a re Symphony. (In ne eclinea 
the day time. Impressions an ; 
tu hie 3.) —In the twilight. Reverie. (Lar- 
&0,) ance of the Dryads. (Allegro assai.) 
—Night. Silent breath of night in the 
forest. Entrance and departure of the 
wild hunt with Frau Holle and Wotan. 
Break of day. (Allegro.) 
Soloist: Mr. Fritz Giese. 


The overture entails a striking epoch of North 


German and Netherland history. In order to 


well understand it, one must be cognizant of the 
terrible and relentless scourge with which Spain 
beat the stricken land, underneath which Egmont 


‘and Orange met their death. The alternating 


chords of tragedy and home-life were the birth of 


‘the strong imagination of Beethoven. The pas- 
gage for the flute, with the strings bursting in,was 


by far one ofthe;most effective phrases in the 


overture. The orchestra were generally in ac- 
cord and played with a thoreugh appreciation and 


: 


unusually good result. 
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the violins filled the air with thoughts uncanny. 
The orchestra were up to the mark in every re- 


| spect and seem to reach their best points in these 


descriptive productions. 

mt nih tahoe was especially worthy of men- 
tion. The scent of the forests, the sounds of the 
busy world as day comes on, and the strange 
imaginings of the night, were all portrayed in 
wonderful strength. The orchestra were now 
soft, now bursting out impetuously; as, for exam- 
ple, when the wild hunt is ushered in. They were 
in fine form during the “dance of the dryads” and 


the finale. 


Altogether, even the casual ebserver can note | 


the marked improvement in their playing asa 
whole, and especially so in those parts demanding 
a careful recognition on the side of one instrument 
of another’s presence and importance. 


“® is . > » > : .’ aN o 
vs — et. eS eS ee ee am CU Pala ars 
sented by the xylophone, and the oa igh 

’ * ‘ 


Mr. Giese has made ahome for himself in the 


heart of the Boston critic, whoever he be. He 


unites in one personality all the characteristics 
prone to develop and maintain the conscientious 
and artistic musician. The long prelude to the 
Nicht zu Schnell movement in the concerto was 
beautifully interpreted, as, for a fact, was the en- 


tire selection. His touch was free from an over- 
presence of tremulo and,in the long, dreamy, half- 


' pathetic, half-questioning sentences, he came 


forth to the best advantage. The second move- 


ment, Langsam, was one of the most exquisite 
fragments ever presented by the Symphony or- 
chestra. Throughout, the ’cello was in profile, 
with the orchestra restrained, but prominent 
enough to give the required background to the 
gound picture... No doubt the thought that such a 


‘ hand as Mr. Giese’s was at the solo instrument, 


did much to encourage and lend the inspiration 


needful to the accompaniment. 
The “Danse Macabre” is of a like nature to Ber- 


| lioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique,” when one bears 


in mind the last movement of the latter. In the 
first place, it is most decidedly of the French 
school of rather ephemeral and extreme taste. 
Itis full of strange adaptations of instruments 
and consequently uncouth and weird effects. All 
this is of course highly admirable when viewed 
from the light of externals, but whether the score 
can bear the scorching of internal analysis isa 
thing of doubt. Inthe second place, its graphic 
realism is heavy, and would be better set in some 
variety in composition not absolute sameness. 


. the Danse Macabre is great. The vividness 
~~. yones striking against the gravestones, a8 
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pheny Concert, 4 yelationship. Most excellent in this was the 


The programme of Saturday night might 
have beén suited to a Halloween festivity or a 
Walpurgis nignt, for there were ghosts abroad 


in it; strange incantations. and weird spells. | 


The opening work, however—Beethoven’s 


‘Egmont Overture’—was healthy and in- - 
spiriting music. Mr. Gericke read it with lesa | 


of conservatism than is his wont, and allowed 
the brasses to give unrepressed power as be- 
fitted the military subject. The closing 
cadences were very effective, the piccolo and 
brasses giving their phrases with commendable 
spirit. 

The violoncello concerto in which Mr. Fritz 
Giese appeared is not a very successful work. 
It was composed in 1850 and therefore falls 
within the period when Schumann’s powers 


were waning—although his Cologne symphony 
was composed during the same epoch. ‘That 


Schumann could use the violoncello with effect, | 


no one who hears the piano quintette op. 44— 
where the instrument is tuned lower than 


usual—will deny, but in this concerto he does | 


little else than write a piano work for it. The 


character of the instrument is not brought out; | 
| the positions are often bad, and generally too 
| high to give iis best quality. The orchestra too 
is continually placed in aboutthe same tessitura 


as the solo instrument, so that instead of afford- 
Ing a background, it practically envelopes and 
extinguishes the cello part. There is too much 


| of rhythmic variation and too little of develop- 


ment tothe themes. Only in the slow move- 
meut does the genius of Schumann assert itself, 
and this portion of the work is of great beauty. | 
The cadenza, too, was interesting, but this, we 
believe, originated a good deal nearer Beacon 
Hill than Schumann ever dwelt. 

We are sorry to say thatthe work was badly 
played. Mr. Giese is so great and acknowledged 
an artist that one comes to demand something 
near to perfection from him, and certainly did 
noi getitin this performance. Perhaps his re- | 
cent illness was the cause of the poor intonation | 
ande@ceneral insecure style of the solo part. Be © 
that as it may, we know how much better he 
can do; but the public gave him its heartiest 
applause and a floral offering, just the same. | 
The Danse Macabie was played with all possible | 
effect. The harp struck the hour of midnight, | 
and Mr. Kneisel tuned up his violin for the | 
dance in the dissonant intervals prescribed by 
St. Satns. There might have been a trifie more | 
of vehemence in the solo, but it was as all the 
work of our talented concertmeister is, without 


_ technical flaw. The Xylophone (representing 


the bones of the skeleton dancers knocking to- 
gether) was dashingly played by Mr. Green. 
‘Finally came the triumph of the evening ina 


_ performance of Kaif's ‘Im Walde’’ symphony, 


which we believe could not be excelled any- 


| where. 


We hold this Forest Symphony to be the best 
work of the composer, spite of Hauslick’s ill- 
natured criticism of the profuse orehestration, | 
wherein he sarcastically says, ‘One cannot see 
the forest, because of the many trees.’’ 

After ali, the orchestration is not so much out 
ofthe common. The first three movements are | 
in the usual modern scoring, and in the last | 
enly trombones, piccolo, triangle and an 
extra kettledrum are added. As regards strict 
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ATUMY D Vie" -@ Music ~ Oril- — 
net in its themes, their development and their | 


- woodwind, which had little figures running | 


| through it from bassvon to flute which were |. 


| Slvon with excellent balance, and the wonderful | _ 
two-note figure on the horn (dominant and | <i 
tonic) forming the most attractive of organ | 
points, was splendidly played by Mr. Reiter, 
The second movement, entitled “Traitmerée,’? 
brought out some excellent work with muted. 
violins, and a very broad and fuil clarinet solo. 
| by Mr. Strasser. The latter was more power- 
fully done than Mr. Gericke usually allows, yet 
we found much beanty in the unrestrained, BBs 
tones of the chalumeau register (the middle and | 
lower) of this instrument. | 
In the “Dance of the Dryads,” which formed — 
the third movement, the daintinessg reminds | 
somewhat of Berlioz’s **Wiil o’the Wisp’s 
Minuet’ in the Damnation of Faust, but scarcely 
attains to as much effectiveness. The harmonies 
given by the first violins against a wavy ac- 
companiment in the seconds, were very clearly 
done, without break of any kind. "y 
The last movement was the really exciting | 
one and reminded of the frenzied finales which | 
Berloiz used to indulge in go freely. The wild 
hunt of Wotan and Frau Holle, or Hulda—the 
goddess Berctha of Southern Germany, origt- 
nally a benigaant and kindly deity—has many 
graphic touches of orchestration, first of all in 
the faufares (given, however, by full or- 
chestra), which are treated in rising sequence as 
the weird chase approaches, and in descending 
manner as it departs; then the swift salloping . 
rhythm is also calculated to make thé pulse of 
the auditor beat a little quicker, while the wild. 
Syncopations, the tinkle of the triangle, the 


bright march theme, reminding a little of the 


Lenore symphony, and the splendid use of 
bassoons in the close, are all points on which 
the critic may linger in commendation. Al. 
together the symphony has never been so well 
played here, and the perfect ensemble only 
proved that our orchestra has reached a point 
in execution where it may take rank with the 
notable musical organizations of the world. . 
Lovis C. Eison. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The programme of the fifteenth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was as | 
follows: 7 Vana! | 
Beethoven: Overture to “Egmont.” , 
Schumann: Concerto for violoncello, op. 129. 
Saint-Saéns: Danse Macabre. ; 
Raff: Symphony No. 3, in F, “Im Walde,” op. 153. : 

: 


Mr. Fritz Giese was the ’cellist. | 

The great “Egmont” overture was grandly | 
played, as was also the ‘‘Danse Macabre,” which | 
latter work made an immense effect upon the au- © 
dience. The “Im Walde” seems generally to be 
admitted to be the best of Raff’s symphonies. It 
certainly shows, if not greater solidity of work- 
manship, decidedly more seriousness of pur- 
pose than most of his compositions do. He 
does not here allow that fatal facility » 


_ of histo run away with kim, neither does he give 


way to the temptation (always a strong one in his 
case) to write passages that are merely brilliant. — 
If we have never been able thoroughly to enjoy 
this symphony, that is, no doubt, a purely person- 
al matter. it counts many warm admirers, and is 
a work that should not be spoken of otherwise 
than with respect. The performance was admira- 
bie at every pwint. 
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| | Scbhumann’s ’cello concerto fs a work which Ws 
Giese must be thanked heartily for bringing bee wee 
fore our public. Not that it is one of the fe 


rilliant | Sympho 
Programme. | hg 


composer’s strongest things—it may even mete 
be doubted whether a man like Schu — 
mann possibly could have written a great |» A 
‘cello concerto-—but that it is interesting |. 
to bear, at least once, any composition by Schur 
mann. There is much that is beautiful in it, espe- | 
cially the slow movement, and if the ’cello is | ee erage; 
rather hardly treated in certain portions of Director Gericke of the Boston Symphony — 
orchestra presented an unusually prilliant 


the work, this is no matter for surprise. ) 
Mr. Giese played it with great brillian- | programme atthe concert in Music Halt last 


cy and warmth; if, new and then, his ; evening, and the great audience present com- ~ 
intonation: was a little insecure, this is mended wigh enthusiastic applause the excel- | 
probably attributable to the character of the part | jent selections made and their well nigh fault- 
itself; for it is quite conceivable that Schumann, | jess performance. Mr Fritz Giese, the first 

in trying to write brilliantly for the ’celo, should, | saN9 player cine the soloist se the pro- 

— ‘gg once, have grazed the practically im- 4,.me sai Hal the. Ove shiv “Bomont” 

possible. | ’ 

The next programme is—Griidener, Lustspiel- Beethoven; the comeerto for violoncello, op. 
Overture; Handel, oboe concerto; Berlioz, three 129, Schumann; the “Danse Macabre, Saint- 
movements from ‘Roméo et Juliette’; Mendels- Saens, and the symphony “In the Woods,” 
sohn, overture to ‘‘Ruy Bilas.” Raff. Mr. Giese is to be especially com- 

mended for giving a hearing of the Schu- 
mann concerto, because it is @ some- 
what ungrateful composition for the soloist, | 
affording a player of Mr. Giese’s masterly | 
abilities but limited opportunities for 2 | 
display of his virtuosity. The concerto is | 
one of the composer’s. latest works, and rep- 
resents him at the best, the slow movements 
being full of Schumann’s happiest character- 
istics, and the composition as a whole is 
most enjoyable, with such a player as Mr. 


Giese as soloist. His admirable skill has sel- 

dom been more prominent than In his play- 

ing last evening, and the applause which so 
enerously rewarded his effort was well won. 
r. Gericke’s performance of the familiar 

Saint-Saens “Danse Macabre,” as & whole, 

attoge the virility and dash called for in an 
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SHMASON 1887-88, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


e), WILL CONFER A 


AFTER THE BreRLI0z Number. 
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AVI. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18TH, AT 8 P.M 
PROGRAMME. 


H. GRADENER. OVEKTURE. (Lustspiel. ) 
(First time.) 


ogether satisfactory Pp rformance of this 


t of eccentric composition and the solo 
Knelsel, had the 


passage, as ployed Y Mr. 
same lack of desirable characteristics. The 
“danse” is a bit of scene painting, full of the 


strongest contrasts, and the colors must be 
put on with bold strokes to reproduce the 
effects intended by Saint-Saens. The beau- 
ties of the “Egmont” overture were brought 
out in the aren est style by Mr. Gericke’s ren- 
dering, and the performance of this standard 
omposition was a@ most memorable one. 
affs “In the Woods” symphony made @ 
most enjoyable ending of the evening’s pro 
gramme, and the work has never had a better 
erformance than on this occasion. The de- 
. copa contrast shown in the rich orchestral 
coloring of the composer and the brilliant 
characteristics of the work throughout make 
it in many ways the most enjoyable of all the 
symphonies written by Raff, and the lovely 
ate and the effective final allegro were 
again heard with rare pleasure. The usual 
concert will be omitted next Saturday even- 
ing. The programme for Saturday evening, 
the 18th inst., will be as_follows: Overture, 
**Lutspiel,”’ (fir time) H. Gradener; oboe | SOLOIST: 
concerto, Hzendel; three movements from 


symphony, “Romeo and Jullet,” Berlioz; | 
| MONS. A. SAUTET. 


overture, “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn. 


. F. HANDEL. | OBOE CONCERTO. 


<a 


. BER T 1E M¢ 
SERLIOZ. THREE MOVEMENTS from Sympnony 
‘*ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL 


- MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. (Ruy Blas. ) 
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the Principal Thing. 


The New Oboist Plays for His Soloa 


i$), | The sympHony number wasalsoq 


Concerto by Handel. 


A New Comedy Overture from Vienna 
On the Programme. 


Mr. Gericke gave a programme last night 


in the symphony series at Music Hall 1n 


Which there was sémething really new and 


a good deal wh.ch was as good as new by 
reason Of its unfamiliarity, 

Itis, perhaps, not necessary to say that 
the one thing heretofore entirely unknown 
came from Vienna; for the conductor of the 
Boston orchestra has the same undy.ng and 
unconquerable attachment for a Viennese 
composition that a Parisian has for his bouie- 
vards, and King Naaman could not have 
believed more fondly and faithfully in 
Abana Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, than 
does he in the professors and writers of that 
excellent but by no means unrivalled city. 

His choice fell this time upon a comedy 
overture, wearing no special name, by Her- 


/mann Gradener, who teaches harmony and 


composition in the conservatory there, 
although he was born at Kiel, like his 
father, who «was his teacher, and set him 
the example of writing music. <A caprice 
for orchestra of his coniposition was played 
in Boston by Theodore ‘Thomas, 10 years 


ago, saysthe Music Hall Bulletin, but his 
music miy nevertheless be calied an un- 


known quantity for Boston concert-goers. 


the programme, is a bright, easy-going and 
animating composition, in spite of 
some rather dull discursive  pas- 


sages here and there. In one thing, 


at least, Gradener shows his good 


sense, he does not take up time in wandering 
avout through his brains and the provinces 
of the orchestra before he can make up his 
mind to begin; but after a short, clear 
cho.d, snapped out to set the key, he starts 
straight off with his first theme, which is 


me FS light and tripping. He gives it de- + 


cisively to the violins, and then transiers it 


to the wooden wind with eyual simplic.ty 


and freeiiom from secondary figures. After 
@ certain amount of development comes a 
transition in which there are some clever 
aud restful little phrases for tle under in- 
struments, and then the second theme 
comes in, producing a quite different effect: 
from the first by its new character, 


alth hth tempo remains the- 
ally | the ; 


stame. The 


oreticall 
+ here to 


ment from 


not equally agieeabie, for there are. 


times wisp the authur seems rather to 
) mes to himself than to other people, and 
po ee the relation between what he is say- 
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or e La 
no attempt to copy other men’s methods, 
is nos great work, but good, and although 
filled its p:ace well enough, there an any 
otuer cities beside Vienna which could have | 
done quite as much, and perhaps more, be- 
sides Relping to zive some small addi onal 
tlavo” of catholicity to these Boston pro- 
grammes. 4 


Berlioz’ “Romeo-and Juliet” | saeted: impartial favor iss for. ehect and 


Novelty in These Concerts, 


_ although Mr, Thomas had twice presented: 


the same musjc here—the last time about 
seven years ago. The work is the “Romco 


_Juliet”—symphonic poem, I should rather 


call it—of Berlioz. Mr. Thomas gave it: 
entire, including in the range of its tive 
parts, or acts,the choral music and the 
songs, Which were then sung by F. P. Whit- 


lovers, an ‘“Jueen 
which are all introduétion, 

I have proclaimed before in these columns: 
my admiration for Berlioz, and the great 
impression that his music makeS upon me. 
And if anybody w:shes to h nt thatl may 
be a little too prejudiced or susceptible, I 
shall just take refuge beside Wagner.. He 
certainly was not too ready in concessions 
toward other composers of this epoch; but 
while he criticised coolly and cloaers Ber- 
1 02z’s edierent of this subject, considered 

rk“of art, he fronkly admitted that. 
ortions of the symphony s0-possessed 
5 their spell that he forgot to 4s 


observe “) follow, and so lost the clew to: 
op 


the development while absorbed in his 
feelings. -€ | 


tog 2 
That Berlwiz was greatly under the in- 
fluence ot what he knew of Shakespeare no 


‘ohe now needs to be told, nor how this par- 


ticular tragedy fairly subjugated his sensi- 
bilities and determined for him momentus 
thoughts and actions, as indeed it was. but 
natural it should, For although he wis 
fanta tic, unreasonable, iliogi al and eaver 
to attempt what could not and ought not to 


4 be done, he had an insizsht into numey 
| 


an . | passion and a wen us for expressing it suc 
rhe overture,which was the first thing on 4 . 


as are rarely vouchsafed to men. | 
As Shakespeare gave m nute and definite | 


express.on through words to emotons: 


wh ch men and women were to erp bods and 
enact, so Berlioz so ght to give those same 
emotions a mus'cal and moody form whi. h- 
should touch imagination aud spirit by B ve 
tang ble and inarticulate s unds. And sf 
testimony ot the great German, who had’ 


* * 


smot dissimilar aims, although he wrought 


for their fulfilment so differently, seems to 


‘me suttic ent to sustain the suécess an 


general justice Of Berlioz’s method. a 
. Of the three movements played last night, 
the first represents | 


Romeo’s Melancholy p) 
as he wanders aloof from the jovial and 


delight to plunge. The tone of the move-' 
ment is chiefly soft and low, and often the | 
one sad but not complaining voice is alone | 


heard, tender, regretful, longing, but still 


| despondent. Well on into the moyement 
there comes a faint hum of strings, like}. 


the buzz of many voices h 
ar in @ busy. murmur, 
across now and ,then by 
of measures from dance and. 
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: ’ flute, the abrupt rest, the final shading into nothing- |. 
(unread ness, were al] points to commend. Would that Ber- Pea ad 3 
ple Ys cil ak | ae Cm often oe ane interpreters, and had more | "~~ 
ras AXING MRM Phe Ske gle oe or gy Sante Bee ti ! THE BOSTON t.4 quently attained this level. fay ski 
Sl igls Ciaiaak bcs hs wit Willa 8) | PMs a otene aud Bs rene baba yd “Queen Mab” is not as natural a movement as the 
Bg BE Sty ey ipo la Can SP pana : b ouched elbows in. receding, for it seems literally forced in, to give | ee 
se along Pir eels pt adeed LA yon ertonra'n ae | _ the concert of last night,and had the latter had noth- | Berloiz an opportunity to deal in his stock of fairy | |) 
cell itn nPulse baasban Wes taste : | Ing better to show for itself than the Griidener oyer- @ffects. One might as well interpolate a floral move- | 
ny cot ee ily ERR Bact i Se eg PT HE ture it would have made rather a poor exhibit. It — GpOS Ehe-tine. 2 
in the risk of | atic hae na was & comedy overture, so valled probably because it ws nae oy Stn ee 
A bay TiSK Of Deng I was not humorous. As it lay largely ih the upper Mercutio’s short description of the dream fairy 
On tec. hg dhe, awor pena | H i iy pper | scarcely called tor as much elaboration, nor is the | ~~ 
|| There rds; as on a piano, an | | = | register of the wood wind if may have been an intro-'| result as charming as the *‘Dance of the Sylphs” or | 
; d no duction to a‘high” comedy. However this may be, | the other fairy music in “The Damnation of | — 
alternations of th as its grace did not quite atone for its platitudes, and | Faust.” The movement is so immensely difficult 
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wi tae COX (3 wrote almost ethno the instrument a little suite to display itself in, and | the little calls of two notes onthe woadwind. The | 
Lead seke Ld 2 a pl of Conseguen the old dance rhythms suit it much better than the strange effect of the harmonics on violins and harp 
ny ast « WAG ve den hs vey Rainn Taa'ee Gomes BC _ romantic touches which Schumann tried to give itin ' was also well done, and also the light trills, 

phy eg «ttt bed iid: mint fa a : ae | ; | the three solos which he composed forit. The suite as faint as the buzzing of a gnat, which { 
2 he composed, and he has therefore | I is, like all of Handel’s, considerably more free than . pictured the elfin flight. The tinkling bells with 
ht the three movements of this wor | Bach would designate by the title, but itis charm- their organ point (or stationary tones) on tonic and 

7 Cpienaee of a Conipeentl ver ew | Ing and full of good contrasts nevertheless. ‘ dominant against the solo of clarinet and English 

A larghetto, with the accent ofa ‘ | _ Monsieur A. Santet proved himself an artistof the , horn were no less admirable. But the chief praise 


Ainge iy Peete teat fo ls close. fmournta then ala bre, ene work: _ very foremost rank, in this work. His tone has the | must be reserved for the wonderful way in which the 
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ia ie aaa gt ars gay BB > rigor ti Hist’ & ane | _ minimum of nasality, and is full and free, approach ! horns played their difficult passages in rapid notes, | 
thire zs ante : yg map _ Ing even the clarinet in power. The difficult fiori- | without break or flaw. Few horn players could 

: » | follow ture and roulades of the work were given not only } have gone safely through the ideal. It was not sur- 
og righ \Usic 1 t without a break, but without a suspicion of a blur, } prising that the audience burst into tumultuous ap- | 
.? Hande he kno or false intonation. Such a great artist is a valuable | plause at the end of sucha movement. 
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i el f ae | a addition to our orchestra. We have long recognized If Mr. Gericke properly repressed the power of his } 
th aaASe It i | . his abilities, but after last night’s work they will be | forces in this, he allowed them full swing in the suc- 
mator | 1@] equally clear to the public. _ | ceeding Ruy Blas overture, a work more passionate | 
str | j for bod: Although much enthusiasm was aroused by his | than Mendelssohn usually indulged in. The bold | 
to mind. owes ‘ nt, the tril : playing the greatest sensation was created by the contrasts of themes were broadly sketched, the joy 
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5 | superb performance of three movements of Berlioz’s , and triumph of the end was nobly rendered, and the| 
Magee pen pe: + ae | | “Romeo and Juliet” Symphony. The first one of ! excellent concert ended worthily. The saving that [> © 
gS Peis i54 py ie fot | these was Part II. of the work, picturing Komeo ‘a bad beginning makes a good ending,” for once 
| » & smooth, : ; alone at the hall of the Capulets. The charming found a verification, for the overture- at the close 
a4 y eadin an light work o 


tA : | idealizations of dance rhythms in which Berlioz in- | eaysed us to forget the watery overture which 
_ passages of execution. is manner wi dulges in this movement, were delightfully brought ] ushered in the proceedings. 
close he | 


the r m dest aactanty, and at the out under Mr. Gericke’s reading, for this conductor, | ai : 1 


very warmly applauded and. spite of his reputed dry classicality, has a keen ap- 4 : | 
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st if th f ardor | Turkish music were also well done. Best of all, how- | time, as well, for itis dull and uninteresting; kappel- ( 
een DU ever, was the balcony scene in which the wood wind | meister music, pure and simple, ‘and spiritless, un- | 
ciously | (particularly the English horn) and the cellos had | meaning and pedantic in its kind. It was beautifully) ~~ | 
ience | much to do, and did it well. Apart from whe splen- | Played, but it a a nak reflect one Bo, mach eel 
‘ eos _| did character of the instrumentation, the music of | $904 rehearsing ha cen wasted on it. It) 
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» riehful-. Poe was followed by Handel’s concerto in G-minor, . ~ 
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here it made little more than _ hended Shakespeare, and his turning to Byron and | and with exquisite finish of style, purity of taste, Sha mk 
curiosity. | Other orchestra Moore with almost equal avidity seems to prove g¢ {intonation and grace of expression, and withade» 
his, but here at least was a scene that spoke to the | jightful fidelity to the Spirit of the work. Nothing more, 
~ S8ympbhony and Ba ss - musician’s heart; he hadseen Harriet Smithson in { éhaste, more artistic and more masterly in the way | tae 
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Pa cli ee - of it, and in its musical representation, artificiality | Youchsafed in his interpretation of this concerto. Tone 


Barto. Va ee | technique, and sentiment were petfect. The work was 
owakn Mancou Tickeéd, vanishes, and the eccentric Frenchman is evidently listenel to with the gteatest attentioh. and at 


be a, 2 Relies. eter Saat IRIN Os laa a _.| moved to the depths of his soul. The performance its tlose the artist tyas rewarded with a spon-;. 
Pa eet aa te Tae Te : | of this was also technically and poetically correct;| taneous outburst of applause as  enthusiastic| 

. _ the cello recitative, the melody of English horn and | as it was fairly earned, and was recalled With like hearti-| 5 

i me “ ness. Then.came . movements from Berlioz’s! 9% 
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OF bhe sulitary youth, 80 long axo 2 aoa ate Ithough if i reriear reed ness, were all points to commend. Would that Ber- | 
ha atrait. Hane) iidnion be the cote 0 dae llth pep lioz could often find such interpreters, and had more | 
Py oe: oar weiss & the eanly quarter of the century. THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT | frequently attained this level. | 
| | ‘ ‘ ‘‘Queen Mab” is not as natural a movement as the 
@boe Concerto by Handel, The ancient and modern schools touched elbows in 


. preceding, for it scems literally forced in, to give 
ng’|; which was performed by Mons. Sautet. the _ the concert of last night,and had the latter had noth- : / ; 


4 i” | erloiz an opportunity to dealin his stock of fairy 
| oboist who came from Par’s with the flute- Ing better to show for itself than the Griidener over- fects. One might as well interpolate a floral move- 
player, Mons, Mole, last autumn. 


ture it would ha bes _ment upon the line. 
individualities, each distinct and actual’ Any concerto for a wind Instrument must ve made eather ‘a poor exhibit. It ‘fA rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
v4 its desires and its manifi stations of || run the risk of being found uninteresting, was a comedy overture, so valled probably because it 
em, 


| , ’ . : ; ; Mercutio’s short description of the dream fair 
og mon te thren SP Rewo'e nedneaa i since it can speak only one note at a time. was not humorous. As it lay largely ih the upper | gcarcely called tor as nips elaboration, nor is the 
recognived, faint and unobtrusive, but There can be no chords, as on a plano, an register of the wood wind it may have been an intro- | result as charming as the ‘‘Dance of the Sy!lphs” or 


he final shading into nothing- 4s > i BY 


: if wet Mow ‘ sae 
of Capulet’s gran ‘appar 
fusion, and ye. all but the union of many 


igus and irue, 

. Then in the pert part an adagio which 
gen cts in musical color the ep sodes of the 
fate ul balcony scene, with its mysterious 
misty moonlight, its trembling of shadowy 
boughs, its gradual approach of the lovers 
to each other and their reluctant separa- 
tion. The whole movement is steeped in. 
Janguorous sound and pure. passionatenegs, 
most mellitiuous and winning combinations 
pervading the orchestral score. ‘Vheincg 

we hinted at first soon take shape, and 


o their harmony and responsive phrasings | 


st the gradual increase of ardor and 
confiden e between the smitten pair, until 
warning light oi dawn and the anxious cal] 


of the nurse bid the lovers be hiusty in their. 


last interchange of vows. In the soft 
lingering of two voices only the movement 
dies away asthe last fond farewells close 
the scene in the drama. . 

x ae third part chosen was the scherzo, 
which means — 
| Queen Mab. 


Here prevails a faint, persistent reiteration | 


of triplets that fall like the fanning of 
gauzy wings, while fairies flutter poisingly 
in mid air, but across it passes a sequence 
of figures, which, by their character and 
their fashion of procedure, bring to mind 
“one or another of the fantastic visions 


_which Mercutio relates as brought by Mab 
into 1he brains of dreamers, lt is a web of 
as fine and filmy texture as a spider’s web, 
and these qu int conceits lie upon it as de- 
vices on the daintiest lacework., 

‘these movements evidently gratifiéd the 
audience immensely. for the applause was 
most hearty and continued, so that Mr, 

-Gericke had to acknowledve it two or three 
times over. 

here was @ second overture at the end 

‘of the evening—Mendelssohn’s dramatic 

“Ruy A ll written in the heat of haste 
and enthusiasm, almost off-hand, to iiitro- 

uce a performance at Leipzig of Victor 
Hugo’s grand drama. The feeling of the 
‘chief episodes of the playis to be recog. 
nize\iu the progress of the overture-the 
| se of proud command in the imperative 
chorus of the opening: the urgency of am- 
bit on springing from conscious power, the 


vr of contest inthe allegro: the richtful- 


‘ness of love which swee.s on through hesi- 
‘tation in the warm andante, overk pping 

thits melody the ttful march 
Me ‘h sO 
which has apparently been heard in a 


of the pe: iod finale. 
Oo 


gscoies 2nd composin 


of the 
pulse of the and the glowing, triumph. 
e 


number brought forward a work 
bring. out 


organ or a harp, no double-stoppings and no 


alternations of the finger and the bow, as 


with the stringed instruuients—only the 
continuous sequence of single notes, long or 
Short, fast or slow, isolated or connected, 
loud or soft,ind ed, but capabie of few 
variations in color and of small capacity for 
sentiment. 

Handel was a great admirer of the oboe, 
and always wrote almost affectionately for 
it, Giving it a place of consequence in his 
for it some special 
concertos, of which this—in G@ minor—is oue, 


But Handel did not lay his judgment by | 


when he composed, and he has therefore 
brought the three movements of this work 
into the compass of a comparatively few 
minutes, A larghetto, with the accent ofa 
maich, having rather the character of a 


mournful processional, and sl ghtly work d | 
_ & short, | 
appler nature 

follows, and the conclusion 1s }eached ina. 


out with variations, begins: 
slow movement of a 


bright, vivacious rondo. Thattie music 1s 


Handel’s anybody would’ know at the first | 
double-bar,anda kind of oratorio thavor 
pervades most of the work,although I think 
this would be most felt in the tirst move- 
ment. The compass and quahty of the in- 


strument are ingeniously used both for body 
of tone and disp.ay of ornament, the trills 
inter persed among the runs of the last 
movement being part.cularly interesting 
and vastly etfective. an 

Mons. Sautel played delightfully, tiving 
&@ smooth, pure tone, phrasing with ease an 
breadth and making light work of all the 
passages of execution. His manner was 


modest and musicianly, and at the close he 


Was very warmly applauded and recalled 
from his place by a second round. 


Lhe orchestra played the Berlioz music 
wit:) precision and fine intellectuality; but 
something more both of sentiment and 
strength were wanted to mike their reads 
ing content one wholly. The love musio 
needed more freedom and abandonment ‘to 
“hie all its passion weight, and the festival 

nale seemed a littie tame, as it certainly 
would not if the really magnificent ardor 
and volume of the ‘Ruy Blas’ had been put 
into it. ‘Lhe “queen Mab” was deliciously 
delicate, and seemed to a*ect the audience 
more positively than either of the other 
numbers. The Gradeuer overture was 
played perfectly for the most part, but in 
the ry und seemingly superfiuous passages 
the interest of the players seemed to fall 
off. like that of the listeners, and the read- 
ing became less clear and firm. 

Next Saturday night Mr. Gericke will 

e a manuscript sym- 
phony which Mr. Henschel recently ga e 
in London, where it made little more than 
a success of curiosity. Other orchestral 
numbers will be the andante from Schu- 
bert’s “Tragic” eympnony and Ba 
“Prometheus” overture, The | 
Miss O’Brion, who will play Rubinstein’s 
D minor concerto. ‘ 


l’s 
soloist willbe 


em mm me a es a ee 


duction to a‘thigh” comedy. However this may be, 
its grace did not quite atone for its platitudes, and 
its proper overture form (the classical form of 
Mozart) could not altogether hide the fact thatit bad 
nothing to say. 

Following this came one of the old Handelian con- 
certos for oboe. If ever the oboe is to be tolerated 
in solos, it may bein such a work. Handel gives 
the instrument a little suite to display itself in, and 
the old dance rhythms suit it much betterthan the 
romantic touches which Schumann tried to give it in 
the three solos which he composed for it. The suite 
is, like all ot Handel’s. considerably more free than 
Bach would designate by the title, but itis charm- 
ing and full of good contrasts nevertheless. 

Monsieur A. Santet proved himself an artistof the 
very foremost rank, in this work. His tone has the 
minimum of nasality, and is full and free, approach 
ing even the clarinet in power. The difficult fiori- 
ture and roulades of the work were given not only 
without a break, but without a suspicion of a blur, 
or false intonation. Such a great artist is a valuable 


‘dominant against the solo of clarinet and English | 
horn were no less admirable. But the chief praise } 


the other fairy music in “The Damnation of 
Faust.” The movement is so immensely difficult 
that one feels disposed to immediately condone 
a few blurs of the strings, and the 
fact that one harp had to do 
duty in a passage written tor two. The pretty al- 
ternations of the skipping bow and pizzicato pas- 
sages on the violins were excellently given, as also 
the little calls of two notes onthe woadwind. The 
strange effect of the harmonics on violins and harp 
was also well done, and also the light trills, 
as faint as the buzzing of a= gnat, which 
pictured the elfin flight. ‘The tinkling bells with 
their organ point (or stationary tones) on tonic and 


must be reserved for the wonderful way in which the 


_ horns played their difficult passages in rapid notes, 


without break or flaw. Few horn players could 


' have gone safely through the ideal. It was not sur- 


addition to our orchestra. We have long recognized | 


his abilities, but after last night’s work they will be 
equally clear to the public. 

Although much enthusiasm was aroused by his 
playing the greatest sensation was created by the 
superb performance of three movements of Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” Symphony. The first one of 
these was Part Il. of the work, picturing Romeo 
alone at the hall of the Capulets. The charming 
idealizations of dance rhythms in which Berlioz in- 
dulges in this movement, were delightfully brought 


out under Mr. Gericke’s reading, for this conductor, | 
spite of his reputed dry classicality, has a keen ap- | 


preciation of the swing of a 
all the Viennese have. The picture of the 
tumult and strife at the feast was 
also finely given. The first sounds of revelry from 
afar partially pictured in the fainest possible taps of 
the tambourine, were admirably shaded. The sub- 
sequent forcible passages with trombones and full 
Turkish music were also well done. Best of all, how- 
ever, was the balcony scene in which the wood wind 
(particularly the English horn) and the cellos had 
much todo, and did it well. Apart from the splen- 
did character of the instrumentation, the music of 
this chorus by intrinsic worth, which is by no means 
always thecase with Brloiz. It is seldom that one can 
play a piano transcription of a Berlioz composition 
with satisfaction, but this movement can be thus de- 
prived of all the glamour of its tone color and still 
remain a master-piece. It charms also by its emi- 
nent fitness. Berlioz may not always have compre- 
hended Shakespeare, and his turning to Byron and 
Moore with almost equal avidity seems to prove 
his, but here at least was a scene that spoke to the 
musician’s heart; he hadseen Harriet Smithson in 
this work, and had been greatly moved by this portion 
of it, and in its musical representation, artificiality 
vanishes, and the eccentric Frenchman is evidently 


dance as 


moved to the depths of his soul. The performance 


of this was also technically and poetically correct; 


prising that the audience burst into tumultuous ap- 
plause at the end of sucha movement. 

If Mr. Gericke properly repressed the power of his 
forces in this, he allowed them full swing in the suc- 
ceeding Ruy Blas overture, a work more passionate 
tban Mendelssohn usually indulged in. The bold 
contrasts of themes were broadly sketched, the joy 
and triumph of the end was nobly rendered, and the 
excelient concert ended worthily. The saving that 
‘‘a bad beginning makes a good ending,” for once 
found a verification, for the overture’ at the close 
caused us to forget the watery overture which 
ushered in the proceedings. 
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MUSICAL: |. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 
The sixteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra in Music Hull last night opened witha ‘“Lust- 
spiel” overture by the Viennese composer, H. Griidener, 


' which was heard here for the first time on this occasion. 


There is no crying reason why it should not be the last 
time, as well, for itis dull and uninteresting; kappel- 


'meister music, pure and simple, and spiritless, un- 


meaning and pedanticin its kind. It was beautifully 
played, but it is sad to reflect that so much 
good rehearsing had been wasted on it. It 
was followed by Handel’s concerto in QG-minor, 
for the oboe, a work curiously interesting by reason of 
the composer’s reputation, and genial and fluent in its 
way; butof no especial value save as an example of 
the concerto form in an early stage of development, and 
ef the demands that could be made on oboists of Han. 
del’a day. It isin four movements, a Largo, an Alle- 
gro, &@ Sarabande and an Aliegro-Finale, all of them 
brief. The solo part was played by Mons. A. Sautet; 
and with exquisite finish of style, purity of taste, truth 
Of intonation and grace of expression, and with a de: 
lightful fidelity to the Spirit of the work. Nothing more 
chaste, more artistic and more masterly in the way 


of oboe playing could be desired than Mr. Sautet | 
vouchsafed in his interpretation of this concerto. Tone | 


technique, and sentiment were perfect. The work was 
listened to with the gteatest attention and at 
its tlose the artist twas rewarded with a spon- 
taneous outburst of applause as _ enthusiastic 


the cello recitative, the melody of English horn and | as it was fairly earned, and was recalled With like heartt- | 
/ness. Then came three movements from Berlioz’s 
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and Jullet” symphc - 
the Festival at Capu-j{ 


ty Romeo’s sadness, follow 
lets’ House; the beautifu 
wonderful **Queén Mab” Scherz 
best portions of the work, 
festival music, 
These selections were pla 
less manner, the Scherzo, 


the vulgar, films 

was a blight on the rest, as usual. 
ed and interpreted in a fault- 
n particular, with a 

finish which we have never hear 
Mr. Gericke. has never 
more flexibly and with 
expressivencss than he read the Love Scen 
However,with the exception of the 
has grown Old and its deliberate artificiality looms out 
more stronly than ever. 
performance of Mendelesohn’s “RR 
‘The programme for the next concer 
‘*Prometheus,” Bargiel; 


read anything 
warmth and 


Scherzo the music 


ended with a flery | 
Blas” overture. | 
t is: Overture, 
Concerto for piano in D-minor, | 
Andante from the “Tragic Symphony,” 
Schubert; and, for the frst time in Boston, 


, Symphony. Miss Mary E. Obrion is to be the soloist. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


_ | The programme of the sixteenth symphony con- 
“| cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
ing, was as follows: 


Gridener: Lustspiel-Ouverture. 


Handel: O Concerto in G minor. 
lioz: 


Three movem . 
Mesto eee etme ee 
‘ : Overture to “Ru ’ 
Mr. A. Sautet was the oboist. 
We are still casting about to find a 
good reason for the Griidener overture’s be- 
ing played in Boston. It is not interesting, 


the composer has no fame save that of being a 
reputable musician, 


‘ 
‘ 


store for him ini the future. Why should not such 
merely local reputations be allowed to remain lo- 
cal? A man’s living in Vienna and writing re- 
spectable music is, undoubtedly, reason enough 
for playing his music in Vienna, but no reason 


played to af arte 
| “Ruy Blas” overture was 


: “Prometheus ;”’ 


neither has he ever done any- | 
thing td show the likelihood of fame being in 


( 


; 


| 
? 


ute perfection 
| with no especial distinetion of style; that 
stretto at the close might well have been ¥ 
‘True, this overture is the one instance of Men- 
delssohn’s writing what is essentially theatre- | 
music; but then, there is no need of 


you would the overture to “Nabucco.” 


Rubinstein, concerto minor ; 
Schubert, andante from the ‘Tragic Symphony ;” 
‘Wagner, symphony. Miss Mary E. Obrion will be . 
the pianist. 


a — 


| ping off the last few measures of his overture as 


~—  e  eeeses I 


H tre. Preven thee 
Boston SymMpuony ConceEerts.-—- Judging from 
any such standpoint as in all fairness would not 
enforce an individual preference regarding cer- | 
tain music about which even doctors differ, Mr. 
Gericke’s Saturday evening programme for Bos- 


whatever for playing it in any other town under | ton Sy.nphony concert No. 16 was, with one ex- 


the sun. We have local reputations here in Bos- 
ton that should be cared for first. ‘The 
Handel oboe concerto is not one of the 

mp § stronger works, and has, moreover, 
the disadvantage of being in the suite form—four 


movements in the same key and mode. But it has 


the merit of being short, and the still greater 
advantage of being by Handel. No matter how 
far short of his very best a thoroughly great man 
like Handel may fall, he cannot quite conceal the 
lion’s paw; and it is often more edifying, and a 
greater source of pleasure, to commune with such 
@ man, even in his less inspired moments, than 
with a weaker man at his best. We, 
for one, listened to the concerto with 
unfeigned pleasure; there was not a measure in it 
that its great composer need have disowned, while 
ever and anon there came a melodic turn, a char- 
acteristic modulation, which reminded one of him 
in all his greatness and power. Mr. Sautet’s play- 
ing can be spoken of only in terms of unmixed 
admiration. His exquisite tone, not, however, 


refined down to the point of eliminating that tart, 


rustic quality that belongs to the oboe, his facile 
technique, his graceful phrasing, musical senti- 
ment and purity of style are all above praise. In 
a word, he showed himself an artist, through and 
through. 
The three orchestral movements from Berlioz’s 
“Roméo et Juliette’ —‘Party at Capulet’s House,”’ 
‘‘Love-scene” and “Queen Mab’ — have ‘surely 


- first brilliant success that he has had in 


| ception, admirably chosen. The exception was 
- @n overture by Gridener, concerning the inher- 
ent weakness and doubtful gender of which there 
is little room for any intelligent difference of 
opinion. Surely we all know that Mr. Gericke 
would not have looked at such a work a second 
time had it been an American musician’s mis- 
) fortune to have composed it. Mr. Gericke is 
altogether too competent a judge of what is good 
tin music not to admit that his selection in this 
, Instance was a mistake. Prof. Griidener teaches 
harmony at the Vienna Conservatory. Imagine 
| Whiting or Chadwick at the New England on- 
servatory writing such a ‘ Lustspiel” overture, 
and sure enorgh it was a very ‘ Lustspiel ’’ over- 
ture. It would, indeed, be interesting to know 
if Mr. Gericke so thoroughly despises his late 
contemporaries in Vienna that he finds it nec- 
essary to expose their effeminate indiscretions 
to the ridicule of American musicians. ‘Thus 
far, however, in the present series of concerts, 
Mr. Gericke’s repertory has, to a most encourag- 
ing extent, shown signs of progress. It is none 
the less significant that his conducting is at an 
exclusive advantage in his interpretations of ultra | 
§classical music. His masterly reading of the 
; Romeo and Juliet symphony was per aps the | 
| oston | 
_in interpreting any important piece of music from 
the pen of any other than a German composer. 
'Mr. Gericke's artistic sympathies have been and | 
still are identified to a prejudicial and unreason- 
able extent with his fancied obligations to his 
fatherland. Incidentally he admires Berlioz for 
the all-sufficient reason that the stupendous in- 
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never been played here as they were last Saturday 

evening. Mr. Gericke is the first conductor we 

have seen, either here or elsewhere, who has given 
' the scene in Capulet’s house in a way to make it 
geem otherwise than vulgar. The place where 
_ Roméo’s love theme comes in, on the eornets, horns 
and trombones, in conjunction with the dance 
music in the rest of the orchestra, is usually the intellectual sense of the term, a great master- 
_ played with such coarse vehemence as to give one piece, but it is far more conspicuous as pro- 
the idea of Roméo’s yelling out his love in the gramme music of the most artistic type than as 
‘true tenore robusto style, to the extinction of all any kind of a symphony. Concerning the or- | 
his surroundings. Mr. Gericke so tones down hig Chestral score of the work, it is as superior to’ 
Biren ew sue peasy eases ee aM Urals, electra nad artis serketcs a 
- melody sounds really like a love song, while the , v 


work as the orchestra gave should be repeated in 
dance music in the rest, of the orchestra Cam BO) Now York for it might redeem the not very 


distinctly heard. The ineffably beautiful love) iy record that the orchestra recently made 
> (Beene was given as it deserved, and the) in that city. Handel’s concerto for oboe seemed 
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| tellectuality of this composer impels him to do 
(80. Berlioz, it should be remembered, was fore- 
most in peared ie, i | his profound suscep- 
tibility to the trend of the modern German com- 
posers. For the French art, so called, he, more 
than once, expressed himself in terms of con- 
/tempt. His Romeo and Juliet symphony is, in 
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“Ray Blas” overture. | am bea semen : - Pace Bi: 
Sao |) The programme ¢f the sixtecuth symphony | choral (the linstrumental introduction to the 
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Sixteenth Boston Symphony. U, Grkdener, 


Boston, February 10, 


RADENER’S overture, “ Lustspiel,”’ opened the ball at the 
Symphony last night and ‘‘ Der Arme Wilhelm”’ received the usua’ 

dose about his predilection for the writers of the Viennese school. Well, nc 
wonder he loves music from Vienna, ‘‘as the Parisian loves his boulevard,’’ 
or as ** King Naaman believed in Abana Pharpar, rivers of Damascus,”’ for 
where Beethoven and Mozart and Haydn and Salieri and many others have 
left their personal influence is not a bad place for music to be made in, and, 
further, this overture was clever, musicianly, logical, with not a jot of peda- 
gogical longwindedness about it. Clear cut and to the point, it easily re- 


minds one of the spirit and vim of a Vienna Schwank or Posse, and is rightly | 


named “ overture toa comedy.”’ It shows marks of Mozart’s influence, and 
certainly does the Vienna schovu! no discredit. Griidener is professor of har- 
mony at the Royal Conservatory of Vienna. This is his twenty-eighth opus. 
Thomas played a capriccioso of his here in 1878 (op. 4). 

Mr, Sautet, the imported Opéra Comique (Paris) hautboyist, made quite a 
success of his blowing of the Handel G minor oboe concerto, In the orches- 
tra the oboe is most effective, but as a solo instrument it impresses me in like 
manner with the flute—disagreeably.. This concerto is one of six concertos 
for eboe written in 1703, and it was played at a Harvard symphony in 1871, 

I must say I found the work just like a hundred others of Hiindel’s smaller 
‘works ; just like extracts from one of his oratorios and as such not specially 
interesting. Further, the family of woodwind is not adapted for solo per- 
formances and very soon palls on the listener on account of the limited scope 
of harmony involved. A pretty larghetto march-like first movement, a brief 
and contented andante or quasi allegro and a sarabande and lively rondo, all 
of very curt development, form the work. Mr. Sautet is a master and does 
wonders with his ‘‘chip.’’ He received a double recall and is quite a favorite 
with the audience. 

We may possibly soon have a Weber clarinet, a flute concerto, ora harp solo, 
which would be indeed more interesting than the ‘‘ everlasting as the hills ” 
E flat major Beethoven, D minor Rubinstein for piano, and like novelties 
for the violin so often heard. We never hear a viola solo, and what richness 
does that instrument possess, and where is our triend of the double bass ? 
Does not a Bottesini flourish unknown to us in our midst? Théthree move- 
ments from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ Symphony was the first perform- 
ance of the work by the ‘‘ Boston Symphony.’’ Mr. Thomas has played 
it here twice, last time seven years ago, entire in its five divisions 
with the choruses and songs, It is much more enjoyable than the 
‘““ Fantastique,’ not being so ultra eccentric, and retaining some vista of 
musical form, The **Queen Mab Scherzo,’’ that famed musical ** spider’s 
web’’ only rivaled by the ‘*‘ Dance of the Elves ”’ from the * Damnation of 
Faust ’’ was received with an ovation, and Mr. Gericke had to bow three ac- 
knowledgments, It was played more effectively than either of the other 


movements. Mr. Gericke was dissatisfied himself evidently with various | 


things in the first movement, the woodwind making even a false entry. 
Although not so difficult as the ** Fantastique,’’ it was not so well played. 
Mendelssohn’s businesslike, common sense and refreshing overture to** Ri 
Blas’’ closed the evening. It was like a cool evening in a hammock on 
balcony after a roasting day. My goodness, how healthy does he seem con 


| Overture. Lustspiel. 
| ene (First time,) . 
pHandc}. Oboe Concerto in G-riaor. 
brlioz. _ . Vhree movements frony Dramatic 
Symphony, — 
“Romeo and Juliet.” op. 17. 
introduction (Romeo's Sadpnezs), 
Festival at Capulet’s house ; 
Seene d@’Amour (Adagio): 
“Queen Mab” Scherzo. 
Mendelagoin. Overture, “Ruy Blas.’', 


\ Yes, Gradener hails from Vienna, nov doos he 
happen to be as interesting a composer as Fuchs 
Or Reinhold, those other townsmen of Mr. Ger- 


cke, whose talents he has oft presented to view 


vhen an instrumental novelty was demanded. 
the difference between spontaneous and feO- 

etric music hag been well illustrated in the 
two comedy (Lustspiel) overtures lately heard 
t these concerts; the one by Smetana had some 
10 in it, but Gradener’s is almost as dry asa 
chip.. Were it not for the sympathetic use of 
tc wind band the work would not demand a 
second look, but evea here tho composer has 
missed the mark by giving the strings too much 
prominence. It was played well. So was the 
most. vigorous of all the Mendelssohn concort.ov- 
rtures, which was written for a benefit performm- 
ance of the theatrical pension fund o ipsig, 
and ought to have been called ‘Overture to the 
Pheatrical Pension Fund,’ which was the title 
Mendelssohn. wrote on the MS: The concerto 
for oboe is one of six which Handel composed 
for that instrument, He wrote much for the 
oboe in combination with other instruments, 
while in all his scores his leaning towards this 
attenuated member of tho orchestra is pro- 
nounced. . Essentially an orchestral instrument, 


set piece for theoboe has scarcely more musi- 


tal value, or dues it give any greator pleasure, 


han one on the cornet. having the same number | 


linear metres; though when played by an 
urtist. of the first rank one can get much pleas- 


3 from the performance. M. Sautet, the first | 


Sbucst-of the orchestra, who was secured from 
16 Orchestra of the Opera Comique, Paris, after 


he fire which caused. that excellent band to ’ 


atter, played the concerto, gaining especial 


recognition fot phrasing and expression. His 
echnique is certain, his tone the finest of any | 
layor heard here since Eller, and, moreover, he 


preserved an admirable Handelian manner 
throughout the work, which is not long. 


work being of no special consequence), and’ the 


sequence of their position is that ‘of: ‘the: 
original score, barring a few measures, a short 


inetrumental number and a double chorag 
of the thirc part, which were omitted. 


The entire work was given here in 1881, 


_ the Theodore Thomas orchestra and a chorus 
drilled by Mr. Sharland constituting the’ 
interpreting forces, Since then no portions of | 
' it have been given, Its history is both interost- 
_ ing and romantic. Berlioz styled it “a S¥ympho- 


ny with choruses,” and the excerpts played 


Saturday correspond to the three first move- | 


. 
: 
: 
' 
, 


ments of asymphony. The orchestra called for 
is not quite as extravagant as that for which 


parts are written in the ‘Te Deum,” but there 
are extra parts for bassoon, horas, cornets and 
harps, and in the scherzo a pair.of antique cym- 
bals, while the violins are for the most part used 


in quartet. Mr. Gericke met the demandsof the i 
score, save that the extra harps and certain of | 
the brasses were lacking, and instead of the an- 


tique cymbals the glocKens;iel was substi- 
tuted, which of course did not realize the 
tone the composer intended. After a first hear. 
‘ng the writer has no intention of recording 
‘nore than his impressions. The Festival music 


* ! 
of the first movement,{a stunning allegro, which 
Y 


is supposed to depict the strife of contending - 


Capulets and Montagues, neither made us very 
angry hor very much afraid. There was not any 
great .aggregation of sound—in fact, Berlioz 


makes his strings—working up to a climax in 


triplets—do most of the cuffing, topping off a 
blow with a mezzoforte chord, not a crash, from 


| the full orchestra; this absence of piling on the 


realism surprised us, for there did not seem to 


' beso much as there ought to be. The Festival 
music, which enters with the second allegra, is ° 
inspiring, and the section which unites that . 
theme with the lovely larghetto which precedes 


it is finely scored and moves one a good 
deal; but when the blows came, instead of 
reaching a climax, the movement weakens. 
Were it not for the superlative beauty of the 
love scene (adaygio), the tender charm of the 
introduction, i, e., ‘Romeo's sadness,” would 
tempt one to talk about it; but beside this pic 
‘ure of love’s meeting, which Berlioz himself 
»veferred, none can compare. ‘Tho second act 
of ‘Tristan’? and the adagio from the ninth 


Handel much in Paris, but the | symphony were constantly in our thoughts as 
\\bboe “t eiekcana neue of ‘‘Israc! in Egypt” ihe beautiful music pulsed and throbbed. The 

yeing given in Paris, although it is thousands 7 ‘c/erzo is a fast prestissimo, vory a ag 3 : 
andante ‘* Tragic Symphony,’’ Wagner symphony. Miss Mary E. Obrio | panes senrer the sopetag ect secteginy peter: | aia Seiatble sitesi: teiiehinoes ps atteiaue 
plays the concerto, The most interesting musical event otherwise this wee 4 ) wh —yecorbeg °) M. Rantet «ite return | on the violins and harps in several parts, Alas { 


. . , os é . } 
was the first of Mr. Arthur Whiting’s two recitals of chamber music fror ey he h : b uld not divide! A French. 
) from historical cru —who, with his confrere } ‘at one harp co De 
works of three living composers—Johannes Brahms, 1833; Anton Dvyordk * oo Sp Rygetaes ising ? f 17 | wan ealled this effect “a little - gro- ~ 
‘of the flute, M. Molle,is a man of charming be : aS ya 
1841; Josef Rheinberger, 1839. . email “tesque noise, like that of a lot of ungreas 


ing after Berlioz’s colossal sound vortex, It was played perfectly and cleare 
up the surcharged musical atmosphere to perfection. Next week Bargi 
‘* Prometheus”’ overture, Rubinstein D minor piano concerto, Schube; 
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_ music of “Romeo and Juliet” Berlioz uses means 
which are more legitimate and unite more near 
ty in common musical metaphors than, say, in 
the Symphonie Fantastique; the individuality 
_oftheman, his powers of invention and boldness 
.f combinations are all apparent, but they are 
modified by, shall we say, an z«stheticism which 
igshut out of the big sketches of ‘architec. 
{ural music’? or the morbid moments which 
constitute portions of the ‘Fantastique’ land 
athe ‘Harold’? symphonies. The performance 
was a very fine one; to say that it was per- 
fect would mean only a little mora. 
It was only in the entrance of the wood- 
wind band in the first and second movements that 
anything lacked; they had all desirable color. 
The performance’ of the scherzo was a fine ex- 
ample of the staying powers of the orchestra; it 
was superb virtuosity. Among many excellen- 
ces the performance of the first clarinet, first 
horn, first ’cello, and all the violins stood out. 
After each movement the audience twice called 
Mr. Gericke to recognize its appreciation. The 
«boice of the work is greatly to his credit. 

At the next concert, on Feb. 25, a novelty of 
uuusual interest will be performed, namely, 
Wagner’s early symphony in C, for the first 
time in this country, Mr. Anton Seid!, who has 

‘the right for this country, having leased the 
score and parts to the Symphony Orchestra for 
this Bingle performance. Other selections for 
orchestra will be Bargiel’s ‘‘Prometheus’’ over- 
“ture, and the endante from Schubert’s ‘‘Tragic’’ 
rymsphony. Rubinstein’s pianoforte concerto in 
D minor will also be played, the solo part by 
Miss Mary £. Obrion. 
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Sh, gee te ee ae we Wey eran emer aay. Betty 
Phe r6th of the current season’s series of 
#ytmphony concerts was given under» Mr. 
Geficke’s direction at Music Hall last eyen- 
ing, . when the programme was: Overture 
(“Lustspiel’), H. Gradener; oboe concerto,” 
FE. Hiendel; three movements from sym- 
hony. ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ H. Berlioz; over- 
é (“Ruy Blas”), F. Mendelssohn. {he in- 
duction of the oboe concerto gave an op- 
tunity for an extended hearing of M. 
sutet, the player brought over from the Paris 
Opera Comique at the beginning of the 
Fesent season. The oboe is not a fascinating 
gdio instrument, but M. Sautet is to be com- 
mnded:as a thoroughly good player upon it. 
is tone 1s large, pure and warm, and his 
sinmand of the instrument is, as has been 
gphown less prominently during the.season, far 
gperior to any of his predecessors in this 
orchestra. He was heartily applauded for 
is masterly work and merited this recogni- 
tion of his abilities. The composer Gradener _ 
fs unfamiliar to the local public, but the 
| “Lustspiel” overture heard for the first time 
- hére on this occasion, stamps him as a must-. 
elk of good parts anda composer of original - 
‘fideas. © The overture is avery pleasing com-. 
| pesition, cleverly scored and bright with inter- 
- eating themes admirably treated. The selec~ 
tions from Berlioz “Romeo and Juliet’: 
gymphony, made one of the most notable num- 
bérs of the present season’s repertoire, and | 
(the remarkable success which attended | 
| thie performance of the work with all its great 
' @ifficulties gave rare enjoyment to all who | 
heard it. The symphony, which was first per- 
med at the conservatoire in Paris, on Noy. 
- 1839, is in five parts. ‘Part lis an 
§ntroduction (orchestra)and prologue (choral), 
rt 2is the first of the three instrumental 
mumbers played last evening. Part 3 is 
e night scene in Capulet’s garden; after a 
rt instrumental prelude and a double cho- ; 


, the exquisite adagio, the second of last 
ning’s selections, follows. Part 4 is the 
erzo—“‘Queen Mab, or the Dream Faity,”’ 
ed last evening’s selections. Part 
‘ineludes «‘Juliet’s Funeral Procession,” 
meo at the Tomb,” “Invocation,” “Awak- 
of Juliet,” “Finale,” “The Quarrel,” 
f of Reconciliation,” andis largely choral.. 
6 story of the play is told as only such an 
aginative musician as Berlioz could tell it, . 
d the perfection of “pregramme music” is 
7 ‘reached in this great work. .The 
as’ overture made a. brilliant endin 
anh gee a 
numbers. Ne: urduy eve 
E. Obrion will be th soloist, 


gh will be; Ov 7 Pro. 
_ W. Bargiel; concerto for piano- 
D minor, A. ubinstein ; andante from. 
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ay The Symphony Concert, 
Hermann. Gridener, teacher of music in 

Vienna, once composed a comedy overture for 

full orchestra; if the Boston Symphony Or- 


| Saturday we doubt whether any of our reader 
would have been aware of this fact, and even 
after hearing it through, we believe that many were 

_ in the state of the boy who had painfully mas- 


it was worth while to go through so much to 
learn so litile.’”’ The overture is in proper 
| Shape, and presents the regular recapitulation 
of thames which Mozart established in this 
form of composition, but it is conventional in 
. ideas, is not comic, scarcely even playful, and 
is nothing more than agresable music. We can 
imitate the old Frenchman (was it Gretry ?) 
| who asked *‘Ce sonate, que me veut-il?”’ What 
does the comedy-overture portray? There is. 
far more of genuine humor and graphic sketch- 
ing in Chadwick’s ‘Thalia Overture,’’ which 


| tered the alphabet and then doubted ‘‘whether - 
| 
| 


better deserves a place on a Boston programme. | 


But the rest of the coucert was of the hichest 
order of excellence, both as regards the com- 
positions themselves and their execution. 

An oboe solo is necessarily a monotonous 
affair, because of the peculiar tone color of the 
instrument and its lack of ability to portray 
different emotions. Itcan picture pathos, sim- 
plicity, and even rustic gayety, but there its 
gamut of expression ends. 
his three romances, op. 94, cannot make the in- 


Handel, at least, catches the spirit of the oboe 


the most prominent woodwind instrument of 

his time, and the dance rhythms which he al- 

lows it to take inthis concerto fit it lixe a giove. - 
The slow, central movement, a sarabande, is 

very efiective, as is also the brilliant finale. In 

sarabaudes Handel was always especially suc- 

cessful, his ‘‘Lascia ch’io Pianga,’’ which is per- 

haps the most generally popular of all his 

songs, being only a transformed sarabande. 

M. Sautet played the concerto in absolutely 
break took place, and the intonation was 
agreeable tone to all of his work, the nasality, 
which is the characteristic of this double-reed 
instrument, being almost overcome by his skill 
in blowing. Decidediy with Messrs. Sautet and 
Moléin our orchestra, the woodwind depart- 
ment has taken a great stride forward. Now if 
we could only secure a great trumpeter and a 
bass tuba player, such as Thomas has! 

The crown of the concert was the glorious 
performances of three movements from Herlioz’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’? Symphony. Tnhore are 
very few orchestras in the world who could give 
as great a performance as our OWn musicians 
did on Saturday. Great as was the enthusiasm 
which followed the work, it would have been 
even greater had the audience thoroughly under- 
stood the tremendous difficulties of the work 
and the marvellous manner in which they were 
overcome. Was everything, then, perfect? No; 
nor will it ever be so with a work of this charac- 
ter. One harp had to carry on an important 
passage written for two of these instruments 
obligato; the strings were not absolutely exact 
in every portion of the delicate witchery of the 
#Queen Mab” movement; there were not cellos 
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) | finding 
number of excellent 
which the critic must catalogue. The dance 


_ chéstra had not performed it at their concert on, 


Even Schumann in | 5 
| who passed through a terrific ordeal (one of the 


strument entirely interesting in solo work. But | MOst dificult passages possible for the instru- 
| ment) unscathed. Asif to reward his forcas 


as nobody else has done, possibly because it was | 


perfect style. Not a note was blurred, not a ° 


throughout exact. There was also a full and | 
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‘@nough to-do fall justice to” tne second ‘over, 
ment. Butall these minor details of ae 
may well vanish in the vast 
points of execution 


rhythms of the ball scene were read with an 
elasticity and daintiness which proved how [| 
heartily Mr. Gericke could enter into a swing. 
ing waltz or lindler, did the dignity of the con- | 
certs and his position permit it The most } 
noble movement of the whole Symphony, 
possibly of Berlioz’s whole repertoire of com- 
positions, is the Adagio. in it all his artifi- 
cialities andi love of sensation vanish, and he 
becomes a deep, earnest, soulful composer. 
This movement was well executed in almost 
every detail The abrupt pause which is so 
suddenly introduced, and which trips up many 
au orchestra, was made as cleanly as if it were | 
done by a single performer; the Lofty tone of 
Mr. Giese’s cello in the recitative was im- 
pressive and impassioned; the melody of. the 
English horn and flute was given with all 
possible tenderness. | 

The scherzo, “Queen Mab,’’ was also full of 
the most commendable shading and execution. 
The effect of English horn and clarinet against 
the two bells with their pedal point (or, rather 
stationary tones) on tonic and dominant, was 
well done, but the bells were taken a little too 
softly for Music Hall. The very difficult 
changes ia violin playing, where, at the begin- 
ning of the movement, pizzicato work, and 
spiccato bowing alternate rapidly, were admira- 
bly done, as also were the strange sounding 
harmcnics of harp and violins, but the greatest 
praise of all must be given to the horn players 


for their conservative care, Mr. Gericke ailowed 
the orchestra to give the Ruy Blas overture 
which ended the concert, with very little repres- 
sion, and good solid tones from the brass. and 
an inspiriting clangor generally, fittingly em- 
phasized one of the most impassioned works of 
Mendelssohn. Would that a few foreien critics 
had heen present at this notable concert, if only 
to tell us how much better they do these things 
in New York. Lowuts .C...EILSON, - 
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THE SIXTEENTH SYMPHONY CONX- 


OERT, 

The programme for last Saturday evening was 
in the main an interesting one, and embodied 
some unusyal features; it was uneven in the mat 
ter of merit, tor it is far trem Griidener’s to Men- | 
delssohn’s overture, for instance. The Handel con- | 
certo was practically a novelty, and a most charm-_ 
ing one, while the movements from Berlioz’s | 
great symphony are seldom heard on account of | 
the extreme difficulties which they present. Here 
1s the programme performed last Saturday: . 
Overture (Lustspiel)... -+++--H, Grijdener | 


(First time.) | 
PERS LG 6 F, Hiindel 
mphony ‘Rome 
| gud Juliet’.,.,.. " : ities H. Berlioz 
Overture (Ruy Blas).........+. x, Mendelssoun 


Soloist, M. A. Sautet. . 
During the last two seasons we have listened to. 
many novelties by unknown, or comparatively un- 
known, Viennese composers; g long list of second: 
or third-rate compositions has been inflicted on a 
long-suftering public; but not one of them seems 
to have less originality, to remain more constantly 
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conclusion heartily recalled the artist. 


-|-fuladagio of thut symphony, which is as much 
".. * hig contemporaries. 


}analysis of the work, 
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‘or interesting musica! theme or orchestral effect. 


Everything in the work hag been said before by | 


{ 
& 


’ 
‘be performed when there are euch stores of gaod 
modern mysic to draw from, which we never hear 
at the Symphony concerts, | 
gy dated possible eontrast to the first | 
overture was Hindel’s quaintly beautiful and sel- 
dom heard’ oboe coneerto in G minor, which 
served to introduce as soloist M. Auguate Sautet, 
firat oboist’ of the erchestra. M. Sautet hes o 
‘pure, smooth tone, which, while sufficiently large 
for all purposes, is specia}ly noticeable for its del- 
‘jeacy and. tenderness. The composition, whieh ls 
interestin esting all the way through, contains many of 
the pl + Aig popular characteristics of Handel's 
mu B tad is 
f 


evitably arises is why such music should 


and much better said, aud the pen 


at the same time most perfectly 
wi for the instrament; it emphasises the | 
poetic and pastoral character of the oboe, and — 
gives the’ player every opportunity to make the 
‘oost of his instrument, M-Sautet availed him- 
‘self of this opportunity in a masterly way, and 
overcame the many difliculties of the composition 
with skill and ease. The audience thoroughly 
relished the beauties of the concerto, and at its | 


“It is easy to understand why musicians in gen- 

ral, and Berlioz himself, look upon parts of tho 
“Romeo and Juliet” symphony as the best music he 
hag written; certainly in the music by him that 
we have heard he has never surpassed the beauti- 
peyond the time when it was written as a great 
‘deal ‘of Beethoven's music was abead of that of 
hi The three movements given 
1. Romeo's Love; Festival at Capulet’s 
g, Tne Balcony Scene.. 3, Scherzo: 
Queen Mab.” Of these, the last two are ce- 
eidedly the best, thuugh the first is not very far 
| behind them in point of merit. Naturally, the 
work departs widely from the conventional 
| ‘symphony form, and is only entitied to its name 
“py preserving throughout the symphonie charac- 
‘ter in a general way; it is programme music, and 
‘its thorough appreciation would almost make a 
gonstant reference to Shakspere’s text necessary, 
‘It is hardly essential to enter into a detailed 
as our readers have 
Wilson's very 
We may, 


. were: 


doubtless’ all seen Mr. | 
interesting notes on the snbject. 
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The concert came to a close with one of those 
smooth, polished and brilliant renderings ef Men- 
delssohn’s music which Mr. Gericke knows so well 
how to give; *Ruy Blas’ again justified its repuy- 
tation as one of Mendelasohn’s best and most et- 
fective overtures, and the performance was in 
every way wortby of the music. The concert of 
next Saturday will be an event of unusual interest 
because of the first performance of Wagner’s sym- 
phony, the last number on the following pro- 
gramme; 
Overture, ‘*Prometheus”.,.........W-. Bargiel 
Concerto for pianoforte in D minor. A. Rubinstein 
Andante from the Tragic Symphony..F. Svhubert 
Bymphony.....-eeseeaes . -R. Wagner 
(First time. Manuscript.) 4 
Soloist, Miss Mary BH, Obrion. 
RICHARD HEARD, 
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Berlioz ‘has fairly surpassed himself in the 
- yariety, originality and beauty of his orchestral 
afte that which gives a lasting value 


~ \to this great composition is that the musical 
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ic the harmonies, the 
‘thought, is truer, nobler and richer than 

~ bwe are accustomed to ii Berlioz, It would be 
>| hard to find anything, even in Wagner, to surpass 


exquisite charm and sensuous beagnty of the 
io, while the orchestration of both this and 
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THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE CONCERT AT 9.405, WILL CONFER A 


SYMPHONY. 


™ 
A 


FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL AFTER THE THIRD MOVEMENT OF TH 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Boston 


Music Hall. 


SA SON 1LS87-8s. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AVIT, CONCERT, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25TH;-AT 3; 2. M. 


W. BARGIEL. 


A. 


RUBINSTEIN. 


. SCHUBERT. 


. WAGNER. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. (Prometheus.) 


CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE in D minor, op. 70. 


Moderato.— Moderato assai.—Allegro assai. 


ANDANTE from the TRAGIC SYMPHONY. 


SYMPHONY in C., 

Sostenuto e maestoso; Allegro con brio.— 
Andante ma non troppo, un poco maestoso.— 
Allegro assai; Presto._Allegro molto e vivace. 


(First time in America. ) 


SOLOIST: 


MISS MARY E. OBRION. 
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pected of a youth of 20, and it is a work to 
challenge the interest of the unprejudiced’ 
listener, ‘even thongh it had not been writ 
ten by Wagner. The influence of Beethoven 
is undoubtedly strong, much stronger than it’ 
for their hardihood., For it is not every day that ‘ would have been had the symphony been written 
one hasa chance to hear a symphony of Wagner, later in Wagner’s life; but, in his early days, 
and in manuseript at that, and for the first time in Wagner was known as one of the most earnest 
America. The mere mention of such a stroke of _ students and admirers of Beethoven and oue ot 
enterprise on the part of the management fairly | his most enthusiastic disciples; it is not to be won- 
takes away one’s breath, and we beg to offer our | dered at, then, that, in writing this symphony, he 
‘hearty congratnlation to those who have taken | used the greatest of symphouie writers as his 
this step in the right direction. The programme, — model and ideal. But, in doing this, Wagner has 
“ot whieh thie symphony formed part, wee the fol-| #9 by any means taken leave Of bie Gam Rite 
lowing: | viduality, which shows strongly and plainly 
throughout the whole symphony. It is an indi- 
op. _viduality that is strangely different from what we. 
A. Rubinstein know as Wagner at present, 80 mach 80 thas it. 
would be impossible to recognize him without 
being told. Of the elaborate harmonic treatment 
whieh we always associate with Wagner there is 
little or none; the work is comparatively simple 
and clear in the themes and in their working out. 
This more especially of the first movement, 
though it will apply te the whole symphony; the. 


Wagner 
brio. — 


—Allegro assai; presto.—Allegro molto e 
viyace. 
(First time in America.) 
Soloist, Miss Mary E. Ubrion. 
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As a composer, Bargiel stands midway between 
the old and the new. 


genuity in writing serve him in good stead, and 
make his musie¢ interesting even when his inspira- 
tion is not the deepest or the most powerful, The 


‘Prometheus’ overture presents a strong contrast | 
between the beginning and the continuation and 
end. The introductory part is far from effective | | 
ofthe Wagner of *Tristau and Isolde” and of the 


or interesting, and only as the composer warms to 
his work does he succeed in enlisting the attention; 
but when fairly under way, the overture becomes 
a fine piece of writing, strong and evenly balanced. 
There is no straining for effect or clap-trap about 
it; it is good, solid, earnest m: sic. The way it 


= ae 


While his methods and style | 
show strongly the influence of Mendelssohn and | 
the elassic school, he does not entirely discard | 
many ef the more radical effects; his skill and in- | 


ideas are fresh, clear and direct, and the contra- 
puntal treatment skilful and effeciive, Beethoven 
being here very clearly the guide, The first two 
movements are the best, though not yery much 
better than the last two; the prineipal theme of 
the first movement is bold and original, though 
simple, and indicates at once the spirit of the 
whole movement, which is one of vigor and en- 
ergy. The second movementis solemn and sombre, 
almost a funeral march, and here, for the first 
time in the symphony, do we catch glimpses 


“Gitterdimmerung.” The third movementis more 
rema kable for rythmical ingenuity than for musi- 
cal beauty, while the last movement is in a bright, 
brilliant and pleasing vein, not quite earnest 
enough, perhaps, but effective. The work pre- 


was pluyed was all that could be wished for, and 
Mr. Gericke’s rendering was completely in har- 
/ mony with the composer’s style. 
The ouly other puiely orchestral work of the 
evening, apart from tle symphony, was the 
Dpeantiful andante from Schubert’s ‘Tragic 
Symphony,” aud on this occasion it had the ai- 
ditional interest of an illustration of the com- 
poser’s early work side by side with the youthfal 
vomposition of @ man strangely different trom 
Schubert. We will not, however, presume here to 
draw a comparison between Schubert and Wag- 
ner, as itisa task which our reacers can accomplish 
themselves much more to their own satisfaction. 
1t is indeed certain that the Schubert andante was 
one of the sweetest and most delicate musical pic- 
tures that could have been drawn from his orches- 
tral works, and more than ever delightful in the 
light shed npon it by a faultless musical perform- 
ance. To finish with the orchestral numbers, let 
us now mention the principal work of the evening, 
and that on which the interest chiefly centred, 
namely, the Wagner symphony. We may as well’ ‘The programme for next Saturday includes the 
admit at the beginning that in this we were azree- following numbers: ee, 
ably disappointed; those who ought to know had Overture (Abenceragen.)...++.+>» .L, Cherubini 
set down this symphony as a erude youthful -) Concerto for violin. ....++++.++ A. Rubinstein 


Overture (Manired.)....+++-- . Rob. Schamann — 
‘tempt hardly worthy of serious consideration, and an pameRPe eh 2 oe = 
bad pronounced themseives against the revival of eymP raised OS Mine, PRA fag, “BA pices 
: P 


‘sents many difficulties to the orchestra, which. 
| were overcome with ease and precision by every. 
one but the trampets; there had evidently been 

careful rehearsing, and Mr, Gericke had spared. 
no pains to make the performance a5 correct a6 

possible. } 

The Rubinstein concerto remains to be.men- 
tioned; Miss Obrion played this piece in a man- > 
ner which seemed to indicate much study and 
familiarity with her part; beyond this it cannot. 
be suid that she made much of the concerto. It is 
essentially a man’s piece, and the woman who at- 
tempts it musé be able not only to infuse interest 
into it, but virility as well. Neither of these qual- 
ities was presentin Miss Obrion’s playing, and | 
her tone, even in fortissimo passages, would hardly. 
carry across the hall; itmay be for this reason 
that it was rarely possible to distinguish clearly 
the notes in the rapid passages, Whatever the 
reason, however, certain it is that Miss Obrion is. 
as prodigal of havdand arm motion as she is | 
economical of tone, 


| what they almost termed a youilitul indiseretion. — | at 
‘ 'Phis, it seems to ns, isnot a fair or. just view to” RionaRD HEA BD 
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Seventeenth Boston Symphony. 


WAGNER’S C MAJOR SYMPHONY—HIS MAIDEN EFFORT—FIRST 
PERFORMANCE IN AMERICA—AMERICA AS A PLACE TQ 
STUDY MUSIC IN. toe | wag 

Boston, February 26. » 
N connection with the reading of that admirable article on 


Stuttgart in one of your late issues I would like te ask why cannot 
promising students get all they need, or, at the very least, very nearly all 


the musical-advantages they require in America? Our resources for a musi; ' 


cal education are immense, The day for pilgrimages to Leipsic, Berlin, Stutt+ 


gart or Italy will soon be at an end, Many are, no doubt, surprised at your — 
account of the standing of New York asa musical head centre, and again at the 


achievements of the Baltimore Philharmonic Society Orchestra reported in last 


week’s MusicaL Courigr. Why, what does a piano student want more than © 
to be able to study with a Mills, Mason, Sherwood, Maas, Faelten, Bendix, | 


Petersilea, Hyllested, Liebling, Perabo, Baermann, Carpé, Lavallée, or any 
one of ascore of others? What does a violinist desire more than to be privi- 
leged by learning ‘* to bow in the way he should bow”’ of a Mahr, Loeffler, 
Schradieck, Jacobssohn, Listemann, Kneisel, Eichberg, or with one of a 
dozen others? What better teacher does an organist desire thana Whiting, 
Eddy, Bowman, Stanley, Warren, Dunham, Torrington, or with any one of 
many other equally good organists? Good vocal teachers are not so scarce 
as one would think. At a New England Conservatory, Heston Conservatory, 
Tremont School of Music, a Peabody Institute at Cincinnati, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Toronto and many ether musical colleges of Continental 
fame the musical student can obtain a good, thorough education. 

String quartets are not such rarities now, and good vocal and choral 
societies abound in East and West, in North and South, Unnumbered col- 
leges give capital grounding for the larger finishing institutions, and good 
private teachers are simply superabundant. The day of superficial musical 
culture is rapidly drawing to a close, and I say let our talent patronize and 
encourage our home institutions, and then take its ‘* Wanderjahre” if 
it will. This will do more to encourage really native American music than 
anything else. What with lectures, analytical recitals, competent critics 
and an increasing interest on the part of the press in musical matters, the 
people of America are very rapidly approaching the grade of cul- 
ture of the most favored communities in Europe and will ere long rank first 
in art appreciation. I have heard more than one student returned from 
Europe say, ‘* I wish I had remained in America.’”’ Many of our best pupils 
learn all the main tenets and canons of musical art here and then they go to 

a European institution and lo! and behold it‘gets all the credit, 
| The old teacher is too frequently forgotten or slighted, just as in large in- 
stitutions the big bugs who teach or listen to only advanced pupils get all the 
laurels, and the conscientious, hardworked drudges who do all the grounding 
are comparatively unnoticed, Every member of the great orchestra of the 
musical profession fills his place, and I say Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

One queer little point 1 have noticed as a musical correspondent, namely, 
that if you don’t notice a concert giver as he or she may want it you are 
not likely to be a recipient of any more tickets from that quarter. It is evi- 
dently only one kind of criticism that such people want, Well, it is so much 
taken off the load that the poor camel has.to bear. Boston is proud that she 
is the last city in which Josef Hofmann did not play. 

Wagner’s Symphony has been produced for the first time on the American 
continent in Boston, although it does seem rather hard on Seidl that Boston, 
through his own instrumentality, has stolen a march on New York. 

What a pity that Wagner did not write symphonies in his later years. 

Can anyone doubt that they would have been glorious to a certainty, judging 


from many of his great orchestral scenes, many of which are symphonic 


poems in themselves? The Wagner symphony has been so ably analyzed in 
your columns that I will not enlarge materially upon it, The event was 
certainly one of the most important in the history of music in America, 
The maiden effort of the greatest dramatic tone poet of modern times given 
to us for the first time naturally inspires the idea how strange to hear Wag~ 
ner adhering closely to the methodical form and methods of Beethoven and 
Mozart. ‘Their influence can be traced in each and every movement and the 


™~ 


— 


germs merely (and scarcely so n.uch) of the ‘* Meister’s’’ own favorite hob- 
bies are to be detected. What a difference between this symphony and the 
glorious ‘* Faust” overture, and then what a glorious crescendo of genius and 
power up to the mighty ‘* Nibelungen.’’ The work in C major has the fol- 
lowing movements: Introduction, sostenuto e maestoso. First movement, 
allegro con brio; second, andante (in which the influence of Beethoven’s C 
minor andante and other of his slow movements is distinctly traceable) ; 
third movement, allegro assi presto (very suggestive of Beethoven’s 
scherzos, particularly the ninth); finale, allegro, in which movement 
Mozart’s guiding medel is plainly used. 

The symphony was not warmly received and was chiefly interesting as 
being Wagner’s maiden orchestral effort (in a large form), composed when he 
was nineteen years old and played in Leipsic, January 10, 1833. Laube’s 
criticism on it at that time and his prophetic hints asto the young man’s 
future greatness have made him famous, It was played for the second time, 
as Wagner says in a letterto Herr Freitsch, of the Mustkalisches Wochen- 
blatt, of Leipsic, in Venice, in the Lyceo St. Marcello, December a1, 1882, 
The story of the recovery of the lost ‘‘ Stimmen’”’ of the symphony and the 
compiling of «a new score by Anton Seidl are well known to your readers. 
The ‘* Prometheus ’”’ overture of Bargiel, an uninteresting work by an unu- 
sually interesting composer, opened the evening. The seloist was Miss 
Mary E. Obrion, who played the D minor conccrte by Rubinstein in a very 


unsatisfactory manner, The andante from Schubert’s ‘‘ Tragic’’ symphony, 
completed the program, 
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“| There were in it more than a few pass esti 
i that recailed the wierd tone color and 1 ae 
| strange modulations of the “Flying Dutchman.” «7 


The trombones were very effective and the clarinet = = 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Whether the Wagner Symphony in C, performed | 
for the first time in America last night, was a great 
musical success or not, our thanks are none the less 
_| due to Messrs. Higginson and Gericke, whose liber- 
ahty and labors made the performance of the 
work possible, and who gave to Boston an 
opportunity of hearing a new kind of 


Wagner, a man _. without 
without the iconoclastic style of the Wagner of 
| later days. A man who kept the old form of Mozart 
| fairly intact, and who was withal modest in orches- 
| tration, and evidently also a deyout follower of 
| Beethoven. The romantic story of the loss of the 
| score, after the performance in Leipsic, and the final 
‘| rediscovery of ;the orchestral parts about a half 
| century later, added to the interest which could not 
| fail to attach itself to the work. The odd coinci- 
dence that it was the first great work which Wagner 
} composed and the very last which he conducted, 
| gave almost a pathetic touch to the performance, 
But much of the interest was extraneous to the ac- 
tual musical merit of the work. It is safe to say that. 
if Wagner’s name were not on the title page the work 
would now rest peacefully in oblivion. One may re- 
at over and over that it would be unjust to demand 
ripe musical ideas from a boy composer of eighteen, 
vet the fact remains that one’s expectations are 
screwed up to the Wagnerian standard, and that to 


i.) hear ouly a dilution ot Beethoven is a disappoint- 


ment. There is little in the work which gives a fore- 
taste of what Wagner was to become. 


The symmetry of the movements shows how care- } solo part. 


fully the young composer had studied the models of 
symphony, while the brusque interruptions of the 
finale proves that he did not always copy the best 
points of Beethoven. The best movement of the 
work is the, second, the slow movement, and even 
this is rather long for what it has tosay. Least in- 
teresting of all is the finale, where the theme is con- 
tinually interrupted by unison strokes of the entire 
orchestra, seemingly without rhyme or reason. This 
is a bizarrerie which repels rather than attracts the 
musical auditor. The long introduction to the first 


movement is also rather a blemish than a merit, but | 
the allegro movement was rather a surprise in } 


the clearness of its form, and = the 
regular succession of its keys and the 
recapitulation ot its themes in true sonato form. 
The sherzo also was a marvel of strictness in shape, 
having the regular triple rhythm as established by 
Beethoven, the usual contrasted trio and the con- 
ventional return of scherzo after the trio. The trio 
was the most musical portion of this, the develop- 
ment of the short two-note figure of the scherzo 
itself being rather eccentric and unattractive. 

The performance of the work was a magnificent 


startling theorics, | 
Overture, yet is well removed from mediocrity. 


i} some striking bits of tone-color. 
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| dous work for any pianist to undertake. 


d bassoon had remarably striking work to do, and) 6 
The first movement could not be made re ye 


did it well, 
interesting even with the musicianly treatment it re- 


ceived, tor its five note figure is a most unattractive ot ‘. i : 
} one, and its long, although clear, thematic develop- | _ 


ment is not inspiring or inspired. 
All of the moyements were received with applause, 


_and certainly the way in which the symphony re- |. | 
ceived its first American performance was one that} — 


could but call for praise from both critic and public | 
The Bargiel overture to Promethens which opened - 
the concert is not as fine a work as his * ag 4 
tis 
in good and symmetrical shape, with an impressive . 
introduction and a very grandiose end. Spite of the 
fact that the orchestration calls for no unusual | 
instruments, the composer manages to obtain 
The andante 
from Schubert’s Tragic Symphony, (not an. 
especially tragic work) was of course full of melody, 
as all of Schubert’s movements are. The fault that 
he was not a master of development, would not be. 
felt in an interior movement like an andante, and the 
‘*heavenly 4 al did not seem to appall the audi- 
ence, who at the close of the number called the direc- | 
tor to the stand with great applause, and testified 
their delight with great heartiness. ft 
The D minor concerto by Rubenstein is a cor 
e 


balance between piano and orchestra is not well sns- 
tained, and the pianist is obliged to go at highest 
pressure, almost all the time. Miss Obrion played | 
the work conscientiously enough, but spite of | 


| evident effort and free use of forearm anc wrist 
action was not able to give breadth enough to the Pea 
Her tone was hard and rather prosaic,| = 


but at least her work was not blurred, and there was 


evidently much artistic intelligence, even if not “ae id : 


sufficient power behind her interpre- 
tation. She was recalled with the usual promptness 
by a friendly audience. We, however, should have 
liked to have heard the eminent artist in a less mas- 
culine work, one which would have given more dis- | _ 
play of the delicate and refined style which she pos-} 
sesses, and not calling for such abnormal exertion, 


Boston Symphony Concert.javT)  * 
The seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphony ~*.. — 


Orchesira in Music Hall, last night, was attended by — 


one of the smallest audiences of the season, probably, ,. 9h 
in consequence of the unfortunate state of the weather.. == 


The chiet point of attraction in the programme was 
W agner’s Symphony, in C, which received its first pub- * 
lic performance in America on this occasion. There is 
perhaps something historically interesting in the work, 
which was written fifty-six years ago, when the com-. 
rwas but twenty years of age, and is the only, 
nown venture of Wagner’s on the 
orchestral writing. Judged as a symphony, pure and | 
simple, it is of no musical value whatever, and it every- | 
where shows the traces of youth and inexperience, and | 
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highest ground of — 


one. It was spirited and powerful, and the tempi 
were taken with a dash and briothat aroused some 
| degree of enthusiasm in the audience, and left the 
pleasant impression that, whateyer might be the 
faults of the work, it was not commonplace, Espec- 
\ially noteworthy was the work of » the 
first oboe in rapid passages in the finale 
|and the bits of contrapuntal imitation threes’ 
the woodwindin the same movement. The joviality 


manifests in no direction the possession in the composer. ~~ 
of more than a fair amount of technical skill, | ~~ 
In several places, especially -in the slow moVvement,, We 
there isa faint foreshadowing of the future Wagner oo ae 
shown in one or two outbursts of thatrich wind har- 

mony that he has made so familiar; but,onthe whole, 
‘there is no element of greatness in the workand no) 
promise of greatness. It was preceded w. the slow 
‘movement from the Tragic Symphony, tien when. 
Schubert was only nineteen, and the gap between the =} 
| of the themes was excellently brought out, both in| two composers, as manifested in thelr music, ~~ 
| the finale and the scherzo, The bright and snappy} was almost immeasurable. Schubert’s youth. = 
figure of the latter, (also on two notes), was given GAT op Shows we eatest | afliuence of Ree 
with just the right vehemence, and the cantabile| me symphony 1s of no Conneudence Sono ne woe 

de an admirable contrast. er reoag q y* | 

he of the trio was ma The opening allegro isa mingling ot Weber, Haydn, 
1 We have already intimated that we consider the an- Mozart and oven, and hasashort theme that is 
4 dante as musically the best portion of the work ~ | GN TN 
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worked to death with a most monotonous perseverance, (p0s | 
from the moment of its appearance, so, that when the wa. 8 ne score,” 
‘working out” proper is reached it has become atwice- & ymphony 18 W. nm in ‘strict ROTI, 
told, tiresome story. The andante is the best With four movements and an introduc. 
and most interesting portion of the symphony, bnt we to the first allegro, Throughout the 

this is only because it is not quite as dry,as Work there are constant evidences of the ad- 
trivial and as weak as the rest. The scherzo is simply @dmiration felt by the composer for Beetho- 
callow, and the finale, frivolous. That Wagner himself Yen's compositions,an admiration which led 

did not value the work highly is evidenced by the fact fp ged to fairly absorb the ideas of his fa- | 
that he did not publish it. It is perhaps hardly fair to ve te composer by the most diligent study | 
criticize too closely a harmless, youthful indiscretion of | Of every class of his{writings. With all these 
this kind; but it is not so unfair to say, asa mere matter | traces of Beethoven worship, howeyer, there | 
of record, that it is without individuality, that it, are abundant Indications of the indivi — 
moves along conventional lines In a labored and/ Of the musical prophet of the future, an 

constrained manner, that it is without inspiration or. cg | roofs of a promise that was not 
spontaneity, and that it wanders aimlessly between the ®S tully realized in later life as the 
vulgar, the trite and the magniloquently blatant. It @@mrers of Mozart and Beethoven 
was listened to attentively, but did not excite any en- Would desire. The scoring was Drei 
thusiasm, notwithstanding the spirit and clearness with &mplified by Herr Se‘dl in his ti ap Seg 3 A 
which it was played. It was worth hearing once, in the work thus done has probabiv Se Sore 
consequence of the fame of the composer, but it is cer- | 8yYmphony something of a more modern mca 
tainly not worth listening to a second time. The: 2cter than it possessed when heard at Leipsic 
Schubert andante was exquisitely read and played, | @ half century ago. The introduction, ct 
and, at fis end, was rewarded with a spontane. BUtO 6 maestoso, and the first wed ye: es , 
ous outburst of applanse. Bargicl’s strong and Sllegro con brio, show more evidences ys 
vigorous overture to “Prometheus” was also finely Originality of the young composer than “ nee | 
played, and was warmly applauded. The soloist was 0! me ee er ag chan gee ae Hy adage hero a i 
Miss Mary Obrion, who played Rubinstein’s Concerto f -. ame: ee Ae a tet mnie be ook. 
‘in D-minor with much fire, technical clearness, intelli- ae er oe , C it sy Oo owe TARonE 
| gence, and ability. Her Interpretation was somewhat BOven 8 methods. Fi Teta akdeanaaee tam 
colorless and monotonous in respect to style, but on the aiil tn ma ya ae a8 rd OCO ? the Crartings 
| whole, the artist acquitted herself with brilliancy and Blo. more Marked Iitustration of the wang. 
excellent skill, winning hearty applause and a recall. Boe, OF a kn aasnieetnetias es nin atean 
The programme forthe next concert is; Overture, Of this om beer jet ba was contessedly 
‘A bencerragen,” Cherubini; Concerto for violin, Ru- ronda ain Nis tone ps Of tia. am hhe-sote 
binstein; Overture, “Manfred,” Schumann; and Sym. Pocta von his last New Years eve: “To 
phony No.7,in A, Beethoven. The soloist is to Le : 


Mme. Camilla Urso. iy ie og: Ray pro oS yy 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. srenseere me poperen Pega let ma call tt oe 

.. Re meio y—of; £16 Second movement (andante). 
The novelty of the programme at last nlibec | Although this motive would assuredly 
ing’s Symphony concert, under Mr. Wilhelm | never have been written without the andante 
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t WwW; n ner’ we individial ty " ‘is till 
) be recornized in many traits which can 
ae et | idered as slight preindications 
, : | gis aS Ee ral ad sae were eventually to, be important 
; | ay 4 his composition, ere are har- 
One Absolute N ovelty Placed monies and changes of key which must 
| i ners pred pnch ike aut mast bi the 
ge uture’ years ago, and which most hear- 
on the Pr ogTamMmMe, ‘|| ers will count as thelr best help to finding 
‘be the author by internal evidence 1n his work. 
pet ine big 0 perio dag! yrs me te | 
| be 6 gradual entrance o e mily o 
Wagner’s Symphony Performed for the || strings after the ‘cellos and violas, "at | 
eg gay sal of the Othe Pens | 
. . ° ‘|in the second movement, an 7) rt, | 
First Time in America. descending horn passage in the first | | 
The themes are good material for work, 
but are not by any means high illustrations | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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: R.,! ' of Wagner’s imagination and poetical 
Miss 0 Brien P lay s the P iano Part in a talent. if the long. subject in the andante be 


Rubinctein Concerto. excepted. Yet Ido not mean that they are 
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without attractiveness and effect, but 
rather that Wagner seems to have been far 





less intent on making melodies than upon 
Well, Boston has got ahead of the rest of | finding out what he could subsequently do 
the United Siates and can “sleep on its two 2 with them. Therefore the development 
pillows,” as the French say, content in hay-. 
ing had the first American hearing of Wag- | 
ner’s juvenile symphony. Whether the dis- 
covery and the completion of the fragmenit- | 
ary score of this composition are to be ac- 
counted things for which thé world will de- 
cide on being greatly thankiul, remains to 
be szen. After a single hearing it is | 
perhaps rash to pronounce any posi- 
tive opinion; but for all that I am 
quite ready to say “Me ‘Too!’ to the 
average London judgement, as I understand 
it to have been expressed after Mr. Hen- 
schel gaye that city its chance to make 
this symphony‘s acquaintance. That jude- 
ment was to the effect that the work was | 
rather interesting than entertaining, and 
interesting rather as a contribution to the | 
knowledge of what Waguer’s studies and | 
development of ideas had been, than on ac- 
count of any valuable musical possession 
newly put within the reach of the world. 


Like his great opposite, Verdi, Wagner 
was always a student of Beethoven, and in 
early years, when the bent of his genius had 
not revealed itself even to himself, there. 
| 














| 
of these subjects appear in the first two 
movements disproportionately long: and I 
resume that we have a perfect right to 
ook upon each movement in its turn as an 
| 





extended study of what is conventionally 
expected in a logical and formal union of 
the four parts of a strict symphony. 

The symphony was written probably in 
| 1832—whether a little earlier or later does 
not matter—about the time of some over. 
tures and pianoforte pieces, the former of. 
which remain unpublished. It is probable 
that some single movements or sketches of 
movements in proper symphonic style were 
composed during the period between 1830 
and 1834, but there-is little really known 
about them. _ Wagner, leaving Leipsig, 
where he had studied and had prepared || 
this sco~e, went to Vienna; but not finding | 
a favorable opportunity for giving his work | | 
a hearing he took it to Prague, where it was. || 
| played at the Conservatory, as it also was at| | | 
the Leipsic wandhaus a year later. 
Wagner now had an _ epoch of uncertainty, 
in Which, he visited various cities in the 
pursuit of his art, and somehow, durin 
these wanderings the manuscript score o 
the symphony was 


Mislaid and Forgotten. 


At last, however, about 10 years ago, with 
the help of an excellent and patient in- 
vestigator of musical matters, Wilhelm 
Tappart, traces were discovered of a trunk 
which had been left in Dresden at a time 


} when Wagner’s revolutionary disposition 
| had made him so obnoxious to the authori- 
ties that he had found flight desirable. On 
| recovering this, there was found 1n it the 
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was atime when his devotion to that mas- ; 
ter seemed to indicate that he was to walk | 
in the well-beaten tracks of composition— | 
bringing new fruits and bearing new bur-. 
dens, but always doing this in the old ways. 
At the age of less than 20 years, according to 


some arrangement of dates, 
Atthe Age of 18, parks of this symphony, some of the trom- 
he wrote this symphony in C, following in |} bone only being unprovided for. The 
! | writing was evidently a copyist’s, but the 


it so closely the standard usages of the} Tih: 

transcription was apparently correct, 
metric development that the results might |} some annotations hee and. there wore reo 
_almost be considered as astuay than as a}| ognized as in Wacner’s hand. The score 
regular composition. The orchestra em- des gonrneeo by Pda dee wae protesed 
ployed is upon the usual scale, although | Seidl Condtictnt at che Naud Yack: 
the trombones do not. appear in all the || Metropolitan Opera House—for assistance 
movement , and indeed al! the brass is em- } in filling up the gaps in the orchestration 3 


ployed more sparingly and in less obvious : 
ways than in those later scores which are ihe iret performanes of ithe ree red. 


now accepted as most characteristic. of } 






Gericke’s direction, was the first American | Oo Noitae teeth bens J Fi Ngo tab al oe ae 
performance of the symphony in ‘C by Richard | tne occasion of a New Years fete at Matde. 
Wagner. ‘the enterprise, which secured for baits ; a used Pi ies popped sige an- 
this city a first hearing in this country of this | cho auieux to @ year at was 
work, must certainly be commended, what- eiae ie bideme pe ka 3 ee at 
ever estimate may be. put upon its merits as ne a Ne ero a presto, 
imi 8S again strongly Beethoven in its sugges- 
ee Sud che eater | Honk Aue NChatMe ot the Sth symphony 
list of strictly instrumental works of this com- iving the idea used in its beginning, and the 
poser which were written with aview to a | frio yo os viet og uti ne Gy pqeeienly 
tion of the wor 8, however full of bright, 
concert stage performance fully justifies the | ray writing, and quite interesting, with all its 
testing of the value of the symphony by Mr. | Pook of or einality, In the final allegro, 
Gericke, The work was comple ry vie Wagner changed his model aml took up with | 
‘Wagner was SP het Xe old, aut Daye “ay oP. the peculiarities of Mozart, giving an ending 
sic Jan. 10, 1833. The after a halfooniney to the work which sounds strangely enough | 
for the first time after a halfcentury jy comparison with the atter-day 
of the composer’s life had passed, under Work of this composer. Whatever opinion 
his own direction, at Venice, Dec. 31, (wy. Gericke mav hold of the merits of the 
$82. Ina letter addressed to Herr ned capt symphony, he certainly gave his best efforts | | 
he publisher of Wagner’s literary works and . 59 it¢g periéitiance and the work was heard | 
the editor of the Musikalisches Wochenbiatt, at its best inthe reading he gave it. 


one of the leading musical journals of Ger- there js little likelihood of its repetition, how- 
many, early, in 1883, Wagner nays eto me ever, and neither the audience of last evening 
reward for all the te you ave Cone teri. or that atthe public rehearsal showed a very 

you shall today hear from me a very mysteri- jive) appreciation of the early work of the 


ous affair indeed, Last Christmas we were “Meister.” ‘The plan followed by Mr. Gericke 
at Venice; I celebrated a family jubilee of inthe selection of soloists and the make-up of 
oe Rd performance, 60 years 480, programmes is past finding out, and the 


written by me at the age of 19, , 
with my own hand, and performed here after yee of ene Dura Fontes Pedic | 


a@ score not written by my own hand, by the Why Miss 
' 
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orchestra of professors and pupils of the 
ap bai St. Marcello under my direction and in 
onor of my wife’s birthday. I emphasize 
ot written by my own hand, and thereby 





a tale which transfers the affair to the 






te | 
gions of mystery.” Of the discovery of : } Vagner, Lhe good old fashion of put-} given to honor his wife’s birthday, and it 
Hie EmoPnou,, Wagner aye in, sls | fo "ye expecta these concert We pat | family relationship with the frst—euatre | Haq been thous that the troubve, éxertion 
=p te the manniacrint was lost, or at | ing lacks the strength, character and clear- | lationship which the musical reader wil} | 2uGexcitement which he then underwent 


hastened his death, which took place about 
six weeks later. The author’s heirs have 
decided not ‘to have the work published, 


ii , yi “aid not remember as passing between the tonic and 


e a dominant (or the tirst and fifth). of the 

her effort was ce kind] pany : ng Of 
smusic had been found there, | : . COL aan . hosen key—and of placing between the ‘orma AN- 
eft behind in my wild days. In| eer Lee ir LS be eat Bearers | first part of the scherzo and its repetition, Locale A ate bores thoes ae al 

| 707% Tome Oey Up Seksicl aud the andante ” a trio in the more deliberate cantatitestyle, | ' Under. such ti 

oe y by Sehu 4 are followed. and in the counterp inted 7 Arete ag ph th digas os e ein 
est Droeramines of » , : German cities hava it. as dia 
us statement may ' 
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and waterish, and all the earlier move- 


4 


ive that the writer is trying to give a 
ve lat once of everything he ee 
e last movement is quite gay in spite of 


some ugly intruding chords,and so the work that her playing 


'6nugagement for such a wo in 
/a@uy respect beyond _ her ability to 


ends sturdily. 
The other 


B Orchestral Numbers 
were Bargiel’s “Prometheus” overture, 
which began the concert, and the andante 


from Schubert’s “Tragic” symphony, the. 
‘second place being cccupied by Rubinstein’s . 


-D minor concerto, of which I shall speak 


Jater on. The overture has not been played. 
‘since the season. of 1883-4, although the | 


“Medea,”’ which may perhaps be called its 
byl ompan_ on piece. has been twice presented 
b . Gericke. - 
16 overture is picturesque and suggest- 
jvye—I suppose that one would hardly. be 
tching a point to cal] it dramatic also. 
There are many hints of the old legend to 
) found in the progress of the work, al- 
though very likely the author would say 
thathe had never meant to say what_at 
least this listener thinks he heard. The 
opening is quiet but full, like the recogni- 
‘tion of unmanifested strength, auc then 
come passages that give one fancies 
of descending inspirations; aiter these 
are moody, donbtiul episodes, out 
of which the movement rises and grows 


until it reaches one special moment, when. 


tenderness and longing come in the voices 
of the woolen wind, only to be cut short by 
stern aud imperious phrases, as if the hour 
of denunciation and judgment were at 
hand; a brief and almost woful passage 
succeeds and then the overture ends largely 
in spirit andin sound, as if.to imply that 
after all. great accomplishments, there is 
glory even though based upon defeat. 
The Schubert andante is cued ee eso In its 
swe: tness and delightful. melancholy. It 
br to mind those lines from one of 
Charles Sprague’s odes for some theatrical 


ey eee TD th erie nOveD | and it cannot be said that the music and the 
player were happily brought together. Miss’ 
O’Brion has. certainly gained in many re- 
spects since she came to Boston, but this 
oait seems to be more mechanical than in- 


workin thei prolixity. and. the supaestion 


ow 


Miss @ Brion, 
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lor emotional. and it must be said 
did not Bs, J her. 
5 


la the notes, Her performance. 


p 

| had neither elegance, distinction, © bril- 
‘hancy nor force, although it was earnestly 
and conscientiously laborious. Considering 
from its negativeness in point of art, I can- 
pot but think it the least meritorious piano 
| playing yet heard in a Boston Symphony 
| concert i for it was not that there was this 
| or tha 


efect of style—it was simply that 


the reading had nothing which could 

called style all. And when to this absence 
of such spiritual elements as are essen- 
\tial to the proper rendering of a 
| reat work, is added Miss O’Brien’s unnec- 
essary violence of action—needless, because 


producing no large effect of sonority or em- 


| vbhasis—and her ungracious use of her arms, 


it will be understood that her performance, 
both as seen and heard, was not what the 
public have a right to expect from. one who 
is honored by a solo engagement at these 
concerts, [ haye no wish to make this 
young lady. who has much faith- 
fulness, patience and’ studiousness, 
and who in work suited to her powers 
accomplishes highly creditable results, ap- 
pear as made to bear the brunt_of unde- 
served criticism, and what I add is not 
meant for heralone by any means, But I 
cannot help saying again that it is time for 
Mr. Gericke to realize that he owes some 
duty to the public and to art beside acting 
as an ingomparabie drill-master and acon- 


ductor of rare efticiency. Trusted with the 


sponding for musical purposes of something 
) 
A Hundred Thousand Dollars, 


he has no more right to employ any but the 


best artists obtainable for great‘solo work 
any more than he has to recruit his orches- 
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be, and especially not in the interests of any | © 
‘ordinary amateurs whose only success may 
the necessary contrasting Warise from their influential attempts to appear 
ag ve beer eer ed, bu 4 ‘things were Hip they as they should be told, in all kindness, 
+ happiest momer the evening was 
f ouched in tk > of th ndante fter 
‘which there was an outburst of spontaneous 


he playing of theo ch wilds neq . nel 
and at times in the symphony AS Very 
fro qd. showing unfam — : 


i“ lause. Wk 
| from good, sha 
be dere ndefiniteness in theu 
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ar 

' with the 
erstanding 
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4 ie wv 4 
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jthey manifestly do not belong. Thus might such 


‘amateurs be spared a vast amount of criticism, 


‘that is far more kind in spirit, and eminently | 
paore just, than is the hard-earned consent of 


Mr. Gericke, for example, by which bea are even 
enabled to appear at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, there only to encounter the well-bestowed 


of it, f th Hin of proper rehearsal; et _censure of the criticism that has been challenged. | 
ed. 


trio of the scherzo was especially ra 


and scrambling, while in the finale lack of 
| refinement and precision were attempted 
| to be atoned for by energy and dash. dust 


|at the énd of the concerto there wasa ba 


confusion for a few bars, but one could not 
_say on the instant whether the pianist or 


| the band were at fault. 

Next week’s programme cannot be con- 
sidered exactly felicitous unless by those 
who like to labor over their pleasures. 
There will be beside the symphony (Beet. 
hoyen’sSeventh),a violin concerto by Rubin- 


stein, Which Camilla Urso will play—that’s _ 


one good choice of -an artist; the other two 
harp a) the’ first and third, will 
® overtures, viz... Cherubini’s “Les 
bencera es” and Schumann’s “Man- 
fred, he... first overture is gay 
and encouraging, but a concerto. the 
severe “Manfred,” and a symphony, allin a 
row! Well. ‘they manage these things bet- 
ter in France,” and good musical Boston- 
ane pare Pil pcatt SpOsD ee excellent rea- 
| 80n for anticipating their prover 
mortem residence. re nay one 
Howarp Marcom Ticknor. 
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Boston SyMPHony ConceRTs.~- Even the ha- 
bitual fault-finder could not have entered a pro- 
test against Mr. Gericke’s programme for the 
seventeenth Boston Symphony concert in Music 
Hall, Saturday evening. It was admirable. 
Bargiel, Rubinstein, Schubert and Wagner were 
the composers chosen. In a certain sense, pres- 


welcome composer of the four. If, in the case of 
Rubinstein, one had reason to regret that his 
name was upon the programme, it was simply 
his concerto in D minor, as it was rendered — 


Considerable of Miss Obrion’s phrasing was ad- 
mirable. At times it seemed as though she were ; 
a@ very musical person who was at an unfair ad- 
vantage. It would, also, be unjust to deny that 
there were certain vague indications that she had 
made avery intelligent study of the concerto; 
‘put, while impeaching neither the intelligence 
‘nor the integrity of Miss Obrion’s intent, nor 
denying her possession of sentimental feeling, it is 
all the more to be regretted that her implied 
‘capability encountered such a conspicuous fail- 
jure from in very weak technique, which, of 
course, would not have been the case had she 
chosen an easier work. The Wagner symphony 
seems worthy of more favorable opinion than 
had generally been anticipated for it. It appears 
to be a thoroughly well made symphony; its 
forms are clear and its themes are as well defined 
and melodious as one could wish. .It is not in 
the best sense a great work, and its lack of orig- 
inality is so marked that had it not been for 
almost any as well as every one of the nine 
Beethoven symphonies, one cannot conceive of 
sits having been written. The work amply serves 
to illustrate that had Wagner in his later produc- 
tions confined himself to the laws that governed 
this predecessors, he would have ceased to appear 
a genius; and more than any one of the great 
masters he found it absolutely essential that he 
should become not simply a law unto himself, 


.-but also a revolutionist. Not being a law unto 


ently to be explained, Wagner was the most - bimself in the same sense that Beethoven was, 


i has been more prominent in art as a partially 


,successful revolutionist than as a genius. The 
symphony received a most intelligent reading, 
and the performance oe was exceedingly 
‘brilliant and impressive. ‘The overture. was Bar- 
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and not as it was composed — that occasioned 
, commemoration. 
Young love, with eve of tender gloom, 
Broodin o’er the hallowed tomb 
Where the plightea pres oe i 
0 ale, 


the regret. The soloi , :. giel’s ‘* Prometheus,” and between the concerto 
eh 6 jade at vee Miss ewes = ~ sea , and symphony the orchestra pia ed the andante 
aay _ a eae and painstaking manner, javom the s88g OYE ° hte — ; 
yet with no such artistic results as were even . , , 
adequate in their relation to the demands of the __ Itis said that Miss Mary Obrion, née O’Brien, 
concerto, The masculine gender of the work | Wo appeared in the Boston Sy ae, concert 
itself is unmistakable. It was the shortcoming | !@st Saturday evening, was formerly of Portland; 
of the performance, however, that it was thor- }2/s0 that she has been a pupil of Clara Schumann. | 
oughly permeated with a self-assertive femin- | Having heard Mme. Schumann play upona num- 
inity. The most impressive feature of the per-} ber of occasions, notably in Leipzig, and after 
former’s technique was with its graceful, ‘stylish | hearing Miss O’Brien last Saturday evening, it is 
and artful, yet very deceptive pantomime. The } 20 more than just to the reputation of a great ar- 
lady’s scale playing to the extent that it could be [| tist and teacher to say that Miss O’Brien is about 
heard at all, and to such an extent at least it was | #8 much out of place in the rdle of an advanced 
fortunately heard in a hall where distance could | pupil of Mme. Schumann as she was absurdly out 
lend enchantment, was very slovenly. This feat-} Of place in a Boston Symphony concert. ad it 
ure of the performance was needlessly philo- | 20t been for the notably pliant and easy action 
sophic in enforcing the critic’s attention upon the } of the instrument upon which she performed, the 
natural force of the thumb as in contradistinc- | fate of her effort would have been lamentable in 
ton sp inhering weakness ut the fourth finger. | the extreme. 
n ability to do this after the manner of an ex- , ONT OS 
pert, who could successfully illustrate how al- Y in E flat, (Eroica), No. 3. 
most any great concerto should not be played, 
must have impressed Mr. Gericke with the neces- 
sity of Miss Obrion’s being invited to appear at 
one of the Boston Symphony concerts. These 
concerts, however, above all others, are supposed 
to be conducted for the tee of the public, as 
Mr. Higginson undoubtedly intends they shall 


tra from German street bands and theatre 


musicians. If he cannot see his way to pay- 
ing the cost of the best, let him do without 
‘Where they met, but met solos; but so long as he has them he 


Thea has no right to degrade a composition 
“arupe.theme is as graceful as it Js touclie &) | and affront the intelligence of the public 
‘voice in the orchestra than worked out| from whose tg ten os Dk ae s liv- 
with deliberation; thus sentimental and not eri “Fe gd y consu he ony, 8 cnn 
intellectual exposition keeps a conspapty wh onl a gee aly 9 ripe rea | bis 
Boe ee Deere ieee leg rw es +") entertainment were his own, and the listen- 
nd = psec yea ers only almoners of his bounty. ‘There are 
for isn “which pisyors and vocalists of eminence whom 
oy) 
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tort oston has not heard and Jongs to hear, and 
we who would make favorable terms—if that 
forked were any object—in order to be heard here; 
ne 2 oy eee really. - ee : e 
ak | Interes oO 1e st music an © 
concerto Sb ain dys ethan pons Ace ot’ ¢ ection | honor of his unique position at heart 
for his own instrument by the prominence | ae rth — ou out sae engage ein. 
Seer yet og rig : _Asitis he is constantly losing ground as a 
which it giyes the pianoforte; the orshesere ‘well-read and judicious musician in the 
18 not, © oy, means, mienced OF treated’ estimation of the best minds, even though 
Cpesomipemiment. rater than an equal pas, Ds.cemem as @ conduotor, and possibly ae 
UU pal ' e re + 1 * 

cipant with the piano in the evolunie oF The audience was the smallest, I should 
score. — toa a ig hie two move. °2¥: that I have ever seen at a Symphony 

t opportunities, ys aE eaebibitien of! gonoert,; for, beside the huge gaps on the 
calculated for "= on of floor of the house, which are not uncom- 

ease. brightness an hg ae on, there were scores of empty seats in the 

te of eSspoch Palconios—a sight as suggestive as unusual. 

ter; ‘The weather kept some givay. but the in- 

“ genious heaviness of the programme— 
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eh ar ea, Symphony Concert. ph 
ii E ve 1 the severe storm of Saturday~ night did 
not greatly deplete the audience in Music Hall. 
it was a concert of more than usual ~ interest, 
for it presented Wagner's only symphony for | 
the first time to an American audience. The 
xrogramme began with Bargiel’s overture to 
Prometheus, a work which is not quite as im- 
pressive as the Médea overture by the same 
author. Schumann’s brother in law coos not, 
in this work, show much of the infiuence of his 
great relative, for the work scems a rather in- 
flated one, even though the orchestra is kept 
within the conventional limits. Its form is— 
symmetrical, and at least a strong climax ter- 
minates the whole, this coda being of considera- 
ble loftiness and grandeur. The performance 
was a good one, even if not to be classed witha, 
the great successes our orchestra has achieved in 
overtures heretofore. The next work on the 
programme was Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, 
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with Miss Obrion asthe pianist, We hold the 


Choice to have been a rather unfortunate one, | 


for scarcely any lady pianist can give this mas- 
culineg work with the necessary breadth. -The 
orchestration is very heavy, and often 
instead of supporting the piano part, 
absolutely crusnes it. Rubinstein, with 
ali his beauty and wealth of idcas, was 
never a master of combining a solo instrument 
with orchestra. The pianist was obliged to use 
abnormal exertion, which resulted, when she 
was audible, ina rather hard and unsympa- 


tor; and these are 

it may be interesting to read 
critic said of this work at its performance) in | 
Leipzig, so long ago, white the coinposer was an 
utterly unknown young man. Laubs writes: 
“There is a stout and earnest energy m the 
thoughts which intertwine in this symphony; a 


| stormy. audacious step, which treids. through 


the work from one end to the other....Great 


+ hopes are to be built upon the musical talent of 
' the composer.’ 


The preparations for the concert were so0me- 


what interrupted by_an illness in the family, 
Wagner’s daughter Eva being attacked with 
symptoms of fever. ‘Thanks, however, to Dr. 
Keppier’s prompt and skilful treatment, the 
malady secon passed by. The next illness In the 
family was not to be of so slgnta nature. Al- 
ready the master’s health showed signs of 
serious impairment. In his stronger moments le 
had often expressed the belief that he woutd live 
to 30 years, but during these months in Venice 
he frequently seemed to have almost prophetic 
presentiments. ‘The fogs of Venice depressed 
him greatly, and his breathing: on such occa- 
sions pained him severely. He coneealed many 
of these symptoms and melancholy impressions 
from his family, and even his physician, al- 
though aware of the presence of disease, found 
no organ serious!y enough impaired to cause 
alarm. The occasion of the performance of the 
symphony was to be the birthday of his wife, 
and only the family were to be present. | 
The evening of the performance came at last, © 
andthe concert began at 9 o’clock. Wagner, | 
Liszt and the family entered the briliant hall 
and were received by tiie director of the congerva- | 
tory, who greeted the composer with an address 
of welcome, thanking him for the honor he was 
about to couse neon the ins‘itution. The or- 
ehestra burst into loud plaudits. and Wagner 
took the batonand began. it was the last time 
that the great conductor led a musical work. lt 
was @ strange coincidence that the extremes of 
his life should taus have met, How many 
strange thoughts must have filled his mind as 
the symphony went on! When it was written, 
ne was a youth of less then 20, siaaeNe 
r recognition; nor yet ba e thought 0 
and hers as usual a whole | }ea:ing the fetters of operatic form; no art 
theories and broad schemes of musical reform 
had opened upon his mind. And here he stood— 
an old man, honored as never musician had been 
honored 


thetic tone. . The slow movement was free from 
| this defect. but in the finale it was again notice- | 
abie. Nevertheless, the artist proved that she 
| understood the work, even if the performance 
was rather anendecavor than an achievement. 
The octave passages, and the forced trill at the 
} close, were well done, and considerable applause | 
| and the usual recall followed the completion of 
| the performance. Schubert’s “Tragic sym- 
| phony’”’ is not especially tragic, but is about the 
| first work in which he attempted somethmg 
more than the chaimber-concert sinfoniettas tor 
his Sunday afternoon musical club, at the Gun- 
‘delhof, and the andants (the only part of the 
score published) is decidedly its best movement. 
The prolixity of the movement seemed not to be 
felt by the audience, who were aroused to the 
greatest enthusiasm of the evening by its fine 
‘molodic touches, and recalled the conductor 
with mu¢h heartiness atits close, a tribute as 
“much tothe exquisite performance as to the 
sweetness of the themes. 

Now came the novelty of the concert, the 
Wagner symphony, so old a work that it has 
‘become new to the world. This is the work 
which by coincidence rounded ont Wagner's 
life, being the first great work which he com- 
‘posed and the last with which he occupied him- 
‘gelt in Venice bef@re his sudden death. Having 
already analyzed the symphony in_ these 
‘ columns it remains chiefly for us to speak of 

the performance, 

' gorics of Jaudatory adjectives may be showered 
/ upon conductor and orchestra, It may be 
doubted whether the work has ever received so 
' careful and well-balanced an interpretation, for 
ts ES tant Wagner’s own reading of it, given to 
bP 
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fore him, conqueror in the greatest 
fielas of composition. leading the work of his 
own boyhood for the first time. It is no flight of 
fancy to imagine that he deeply felt this touch of 
destinv; for, at the c'ose of the work, he ex- 
claimed sadly: ‘“Ishali never direct again RES 


family only, must have been the most 
thoritative, the musicians wao were at his dis- 
| were by no means. as. well selected as 
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‘occasion. The beginning and th 

yar hde camsindied aL. as Rae ae 

|. To retarm to technical comments. — Th 
alg chords with which the work bexins 

| were given on Saturday with entire unity 
-@evision, and the rather too long introduétion 
Was finely shaded. Tho regular repeat of themes 
| of the opening allegro was mado and the:devel- 


good execution could make the unattractiv 
} and self-assertive figure, of five notes, ly 
| which it was chiefly founded, beautifu. 


} The andanie proved our assertion that it was. 


the most musical portion of tha work. Its 
broad instrumentation was effectively given 
the woodwind cspecially meriting commeuda- 
tion. . One cannot exaggerate the description of 
the spirit with which Mr. Gericke took up the 
scherzoand finale. The two-nots figure of the 
former was given with a whip-like snap that 
Was very atiractive, aud the cantabile passagés 
of the trio were in tine conirast. The joviatity 
| of the themes of the finale was also perfectly 
caught up, whiie the first oboe did masoniticent 
workin giving them their proper rustie and 
hearty tone color. The work as a. whole made 
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WALDEMAR BARGign. Overture Promethetis.— | 


|| Bargiel was born in Berlin in “1828, and at. the’ 
advice of Schumann, with whom he was connected — 


| Opmenteicarly phrased, although no amount of | by family ties, he adopted music as a profession. 


|| Since 1850 he has ocenpied many important posi- 
tions as teacher and director, all the while com- 
posing chamber music and piano and orchestral 
works. “Prometheus” is one of his best known. 
overtures, and has been heard repeatedly in this 
country and in Europe, Ae 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN. Concerto in D aetigpr. cit 
Rubinstein’s concertos show the same merits and.| 
the same defects as his other music, Me has | 
What one writer has called a ‘fatal pitt of | 
| fineney,” and he lacks the seli-criticism which is 
| indispensable toa composer who would be great. | 
| His pianoforte concertos naturally make great | 
demands on the technical resources of the player, . 
,and it-must be admitied that the orchestral part 
and the general effect are often sacrificed to a 


oF a apa success, bs constant applause and rapt | | desire to give the piano part an undue promi- 
ention, even at the close of a jong programme, ‘| nence. The concertoin D minor, which isto be 


- were any indications, yet much of this success 

We feel sure, was Cxtrancous to the rea} musical 
| merits of the work. The brilliant performance of 
/ the orenesira, the fact of our being in advance of 
a@llother Amovican cities in hearing the work 

its romantic story, the reputation of W agne:, 
| ail these were fac‘ors in tts cordial reception. 
_ For oarselves, while recognizing the tact that 


' we have no right to judge of the symphony by | 


' the eriierior of ‘Lohengrin,’ or even “Rienzi,” 


played next Saturday, is the fourth of his five 
piano concertos, and is classed as op. 70. | 
FRANZ SCHUBERY. Andante from the * Tragic” 
Symphony.—This is Schubert’s fourth syimphony, 
and was written in April, 1816. Grove says: ‘In 
the slow movement and finale of the ‘Tragic’? sym- 
phony we have exceedingly happy examples in 
which, without absolutely breaking away’ trom 
the Old World, Schubert has revealed an amount 


and fully aware of its boldness and dash, we |. of original feeling and an extraordinary beauty of 


(yeticlt that were the work the production of | 
some less known master its chance of repeated | 
“a vihace gree would be very slight. None the ~ 
965 Our thanks are due to the liberality of man- 

: aii which gave us the opportunity of , 
hearing a work which must always be : 
“interest to the musical historian iat eieaint “ 
fale Lovis C. Etson,. 
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treatment which already stamp himas a great 
orchestral composer. But whether always 
original or not in their subjects, no one can 
* listen to the first six symphonies without being 
| impressed with their individuality. Single phrases 
_may often remind us of other composers, the 
treatment may often be traditional, but there is a 
fluency and continuity, a happy cheerfulness, an 
| Carnestness and want of triviality and an absence 
| of Jabor which proclaim a new composer.” 
| RicHARD WAGNER. MS. Symphony.—Written 
in 1832, and first performed in Prag in 1833, At 
| this time Laube said of it: “There is freshness 
and energy in the thoughts, ana a stormy continu- 
ity of idea from beginning to end; atthe same 
time the virgin naiveté in the conception of the 


fundamental themes leads me to cherish great 


hopes in the musical talent of the composer.” 
Critics who have recently heard the work seem | 


unanimous in declaring that however much talent 
the composition may indicate, it was ill advised to | 


bring out at present a youthful composition which | 
es himself did not deem worthy of publica- 
tion, 3 
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| work it surely could not be; if 
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THEATRES AND CON 
Rene THe 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The performance of the seventeenth symphony 


soncert, given iast Saturday evening in the Music | 


Hall, was: 

Bargiel: Overture to “Prometheus.” 

Rubinstein: Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, op, 70, 
Schubert: Andante fromthe Tragic Symphony. 
Wagner: Symphony ip ¢ majer, 

Miss Mary E. Obrion was the pianist. 

Bargiel’s ‘‘Prometheus” overture, which was 
first played here some few years ago, is hardly as 
interesting a work as its companion overture to 
“Meeda.” Itis one of those compositions which 
seem divided against themselves; there is much 
in it which implies that the cemposer was deter- 
mined to be “classical” at all hazards, even if he 


had to go back to old Haydn for a mode); again . 


there are moments when he dips into modern ro- 
manticism in a way that implies that he was 
equally anxious to be up with the times. This 


hybrid spirit of the work, together with a pretty — 


evident lack of inspiration, makes it sound terri- 
bly like mere Kapellmeister- Musik. 

Of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto we still find 
ourselves unable to like®the first two movements. 
The third movement has real character, and shows 
considerable strength in the working-out; there 
are sporadic, but only sporadic, moments of 


beauty in the first movement, but the second © 
seems Cheap and vulgar throughout. Itis a pity - 


that we can not agree better with (apparently) the 
whole wusical press in this country, which 


took occasion, a year or two ago, positively to. 
idolize this concerto; but we must fain be con- 


tent to remain in a minority of one. Miss Obrion 
played it carefully, and showed good musical per- 
ception at times; but it was evident, from first to 
last, that the concerto was really too much for her. 
She has done excellent work here from time to 
time, but this time she attempted a task beyond 
her strength, and this is all that should, both in 


justice and in charity, be said of her performance. - 


The Schubert Andante is unquestionably a 


beautiful movement, but it was thoroughly mis- — 


placed on the programme; after that ferocious 
Finale of the Rubinstein concerto, and with the 
new Wagner symphony in prospect, one was in no 
mood to enjoy such a tranquil beauty. It was as 
if some one should buttonhole you on State street 
in the busiest hours of the day and begin to recite 


poetry. 


Tbe Wagner symphony has been 80 amply de- 


| scribed and analyzed of late, and everyfobtain- 
- able detail -in its history has been made so much 


of that it is needless to go into such particulars 
over again. 


not especially characteristic of its composer, as 
we now know him, a work by no means 
free from imperfections, but containing much 
from which the composer’s future gregt- 
ness might be prognosticated. A great 
Wagner 
had been up to the writing 4 really great sym- 
phony in 1832, he would’ not have been 
down to writing “Rienzi” in 1840. If his future 
greatness could have been prognosticated from 


| this symphony, it could have been prognosticated 


fi 
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The upshot of the immense amount » 


of print that has been devoted to this symphony 
~ seemed to be, upon the whole, that it was a work | 
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great symphonic masters, but with the 
mature compositions of much smaller men. 
If it bears constant marks of the severe 
contrapuntal studies . Wagner had just 
been through under Theodor 


that lon UlsU - for instance, as | 
if the symphony must be entered upon only 
through the stateliest of portals, is the young com- | 
poser all over,—it shows one thing unmistakably, 
and this is very decided talent. While listening 
to it last Saturday evening, we could not help 
thinking that the judgment of the Leip- 
zig censor, to whom it was anonymous- 
ly submitted, that “he had thought it 
the work of a much older man,”’ was a little pur- 
blind. An older composer who could do 680 well 
would have done better. There is a talent, a mu- 
sical life and vitality in the work such as throw 
the music we get nowadays from many a full- 
fledged composer-Gernsheim, Gridener, Bruckner 
ethoc servum pecus—completely into the shade. 
One of the most striking signs of talent is,that, in 
all the wealth of contrapuntal device with which 
the symphony teems, Wagner shows a very clear 
perception of the musical fact that counterpoint 
is of no value, unless it really says something. 
His contrapuntal work is not always. quite impec- 
cable, but it is never dull; it is vivacious, full of 
energywrand gains its end surely. The only 
characteristically Wagnerish trait we could 
detect in the symphony is the instinct 
for and the already considerably developed 
power of producing rich orchestral effects. 
The themes, and occasionally the treatment 
of them, recall Beethoven, Schubert, and, now 
and then, even Mendelssohn; but, in the treat- 
ment of the orchestra, the later Wagner is fore- 
shadowed. The introduction (scored without 
trombones) is a good fifteen years ahead of its 
date in point of volume of tone. The first phrase 
in the slow movement, given out by two oboes 
and two clarinets, has more tone than the some- 
what similar phrase in Mendelssohn’s- Ital- 
ian Symphony, given out by the whole 
reed band. Later on in the movement, 
the effect produced by massing together all the 
strings is something of which very few examples 
could have been found in the year 1832. Now and 
then one meets with a thin-sounding place, where 
the desired effect was evidently not obtained ; 
but, as a whole, the orchestration is rich, without 


einlich, and equal- — 
‘ly evident marks of his youth and inexperience— 
introduction, | 


being overloaded, and far superior to the orches- | 


tration in ‘‘Rienzi.”’ 
or nothing in the symphony, and of daring 
far Jess than might have been expect- 
ed; it is all conventional enough. 
it all sounds fresh, free, full of life; many 4 pas- 
sage might have peen better written, but, with all 
the contrapuntal work in it, the composer does 


But . 


Of originality one finds little © 
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only in a very hazy way, by comparing thie work, | 
‘not with the youthful compositions of the 


| 


not seem constrained, and does not give the im- | 


pression of writing in harness. 


“Les Abencerages”’ ; Rubinstein, violin concerto; 
Schumann, overture to ‘‘Manfred” ; Beethoven, 
symphony No. 7, in A. Mme, Camilla Urso will be 


the violinist. 
lt 
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The next programme is: Cherubini, overture to | 
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Overture, “Prometheus.” | 
Concerto for pianoforte in D minor, op... 

70. Moderato.—Moderato assat,-- 

Allegro assai. 
Andante, from the “Tragic” Symphony, 
Symphony in C. 

Sostennio e mae-toro; Allegro con 

brio.—Ariiante me non trope, un 

poco maestoso. ~ Allegro assai; Iros- 

to.—Allegro molte e vivace. | 

(First time in America.) 

Given the best of pianists to interpret the con- 
certo, the first sixty minutes of this pregramme 
would not have put an audience inte the proper 
-physical condition for a hearing of se new and 
untried a work as the Wagner symphony. The 
“‘Prometheus”’ overture is very jong, aud until 
its final section is reached doas not in- 
terest; the Rubinstein concerto is more 
noisly impetuous than vital, notwithstanding 
fine moments, and while the andante from 
Schubert’s ‘‘Tragie’’ symphony would cast a 
glow over thedullest page, if it be followed by 
opaque instead of transparent music, its effect 
is not lasting. The concerto being played by 
one whose intention and whose execution had no 
common ground, the heaviness of the programms 
was increased. These strictures are recorded 
because it was very important that the setting 
of the new symphony should have been perfect. 
Had it followed an overture, say by Mozart, the 
audience would have been in condition to listen 
well; on Saturday night many passed out bofore 
the symphony wasreached. When Mr. Henschel 
played it in London, it followed a violin con- 
certo by Spohr, which, in turn, was preceded by 
one of Gluck’s finest overtures. Surely pro- 
gramme-making is not a lost art every: 
where. 

But those who heard the symphony listened to 


the greatest curiosity in music which the pres- | 
' care, and seemed at ne point to be insecure as 


ent can afford. Mr. Gericke is to be heartily 
thanked for wanting to do the work, and Mr. 
Higginson for permitting him; for a smart 
sum had to be paid to the owner of the right to 
produce the symphony in the United States. 
The hasty citizen should put a pin in here; sup- 
pose Boston hadn’t its liberal Mr. Higginson, 


and the symphonies like their worthy sister 
reception had the symphony been heard earlier | 


societies, the Cecilia and the Boylston Club, 
had to struggle for existence, would we have 
heard this or any other work similarly condi- 
tioned before anyone else in the country, or 
perhaps at all? Certainly not. 
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| To be sure, the young composer uses 4 
of brasa in the second and fourth movements, 
and in the andante it did not take so very much 
imagination to hear the suggestion of what 
thirty-five years later was made audible in the | 
Fafner motif in “Siegfried,’’ but there is no 
germ in the work of what the creator of the 
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So much has 
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been printed about this symphony that we will 
not indulge in repetitions. It is an extraordi- 
‘nary composition for a youth under twenty. 
While the form is Mozart’s, the work is sature 
ated with Beethoven; in the first allegro it is 
the fifth gympbony, in the final movement the 
peaks, while the manner in 


ninth sympbony 8 
‘which the scherzo is first stated is again that of 


its counterpart, the ninth. These coincidences are 
the caseuaboes plagiarisms of a loyal discipie 
whose reverence for his model seems to act against 
his trying his own inventive powers. 
‘nothing in the form or treatment of the work, 


There is 
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modern music-drama finally became.. Wagnor 
seemed bent only on treatment when composing 
this symphony; his themes lead themselves 
readily to thematic development, which he pur- . 
sues at great length in the two longer move- 
ments, Even the melody of the andante, which 
he used once er twice after in other composi- 
tions, has no special force. This movement be- 
cause,we think, of the sonorous use of the brass, 
was the most liked. There is very little of 
fancy in the work, unless it be the first sub- 
ject of the final a/legro, but a good deal of 
persistent iteration of single phrases; like 
Schubert, Wagner toys with a subject, but 
unlike Schubert, the subject has more scientific 
than human interest. However, there is about 
the symphony a splendid earnestness which, in 
connection with the scvoral fine examples of , 
workmanship—and that so-called “orgie of 
counterpoint’”’ in the last movement was nota 
bit dull—it contains, makes it almost interest- 





‘ing. The instrumentation is massive rather 


than genial, as befits a hard-working student; | 
if Wagner had any humor at that time-—and he 
must have had to have written an overture 
with a bass drum heat at every fourth bar—it | 
is not perceptible in his symphony. Compared 
with the music of the second or third rate com- — 
poser of today it leads in point of force and 
vigor of form, but falls short in all imaginative 


| qualities. 


Mr. Gericke read the work with exceeding 


to its meaning or afraid that his players were 
unprepared. After each movement there was 
quite as hearty applause as is often given to 


apy symphonic movement, save the few that 
are best-loved. The logic of this latter state-— 


ment in connection with our introductory re- 
marks would indicate an almost enthusiastic 


in the evening. Miss Mary E. O’Brion played 
the pianoforte part of the concerto. In certain 
lines this pianist plays interestingly and well, 
but ber shortcomings were laid bare in this 
performance. A certain wild play of the arms 
when about to execute any special towrs de force 
is followed by results in tone quite out of prox 
portion to the amount of energy expended. | 
Miss O’Brion’s touch, even in the slow move-— 
ment, seemed lesssympathetic than at any for- 
mer time. She played without notes, and all 
that she did was painstaking and earnest, but 
these are not the qualities that are sufficient to © 
interpret a concerto of Rubinstein’s, nor are 
they together suflicient to justify her appearance 
at concerts of the very highest character, 
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PROGRAMME. 


L. CHERUBINI. OVERTURE. (Abenceragen. ) 


A. RUBINSTEIN. CONCERTO for VIQLin, op. 46. 


ROB. SCHUMANN. OVERTURE. (Manfred. ) 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in A, No. 7. 


Poco sostenuto; Vivace.—Allegretto..— 
Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo.— 
Allegro con brio. 
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SOLOIST: 


MME. CAMILLA URSO. 
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vinphouy Concert,” _—'|_but they are not between joy and sorrow, but 
between intenso . torment and comparative | 
tranquillity only. It is a succession of such 
contrasts as Beethoven used in the slow move-_ 


ment of the greatest piano sonata—op. 105— 
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“There was a tremendous degree of earnest- 
“ness inthe programme of last Saturday, the 
only exception being a couple of movements of 
the symphony (Beethoven’s seventh) which { yet its end is even more pathetic, where the - 
| were playful and bricht. Naturally, severity sted Coad ae wat aebbioal — rs in. 
avd sombre tints do not call forth unbounded - found 5 ONS ee 


, exceptionally fine, the astarte | 
enthusiasm from the masses, and the power of - theme le 
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| ‘being given with all possible | 
the selections appealed rather to the musician 


tenderness and sadness, and the struggles 
than the laity. The opening work by Chorubini 
was excellently reaa and performed ; 
Mr. Gericke allowed the brasses an unrepressed 
tone, the effect being an improvement upon the 
mufied tone which these instruments are too 
often required to give. Cherubini’s overture to 


his works, but it is a good representative of the 
- clear form and the modest yet effective orches- 
| tration which made the old master’s overtures 
| successful within limits that the modern com- 

pore would consider as fettere. Just as 
| Weinlig taught Wagner by forcing him to study 
' what Mozart haddone within .he rules, we 
should like some of the Goldmarks and Bar- 
' giels of our day to force themselves occasion- 
ally toattempt works on sucha pure model as 
this. 

Succeeding the overture came the Rubinst-in 
concerto for violin in G, with Mme. Camilla 
Urso in the solo part. ‘This again was not a work 
to delight the public who desire to be merry when 
they hear sweet music. Itis a composition of 
great intensity, far removed from the pyro- 
technie school of playing, and, as it was com- 
posed with a view to its performance by 
Weiniawski, we can imagine some of its etiects 
as built upon a desire for that breadth of phras- 

ing and power of tone which was a peculiar 
characteristic of the violinist. Mine. Urso ap- 
preciated this point fully, and gave the solo por- 
tions as a great musician rather than as & virtu- 
oso, sinking her part properly Into the ensemble 
. effect, and never obtruding individuality at the 
expense of the composer's thought. It means 
a great deal for an artist to be thus 
golf-abnegatory, and it deserves especial 
praise that Mme. Urso chose a work for her 
début which, while not affording much 
' display for the soloist, was of a high musical 
standard, in line with the Jofty character of 
these concerts.. The work (like Brahms’ violin 
and piano sonata op. 100) has not a real allegro 
movement in 1%, but. scems a succession of an- 
dantes. Its finale contains considerable techni- 
cal work, notably in broad, G string effects, 
and in sudden skips from the E to the G string. 


There was just a little lack of force in the end-— 


ing, but aside from this every detail of the 
artist’?s work was commendable, and we need 
not chronicle with what tervor she was re- 
called. The second movement of the concerto 
seemed to us by far its strongest portion. 
Rubinstein is like Brahms, 
poser, at times scaling to heaven itself, at 
others floundering rather weakly on earth and 
giving bizarrerie in place of genius, but in this 
movement every thought is lofty, the themés 
are noble and fervent, and even to the final 
vauishing of the coda ina whispered pizzicato 
all is of a true emotional character without 
exaggeration or straining for etiect. 

‘The Manfred overture added yet more 
of depth and yearning fo the mtonse pro- 
gramme . To those of our readers who are 


for once — 


an unequal com- * 


of the unhappy hero heing forcibly drawn 
but without too sensational aneifect. And now 
came a momentof lighter mcod. The first move- 
mentof the soventh symphony has such a bright 


chief theme that some commentators have haz- 
_ arded the opinion that it was left over from the 


‘the “Abencerages’’ is not the very best of all | 


pastoral symphony sketches. It is, howeyer 
treated in a loftier manner than the pastoral 


| themes, and its vivacity turns into dignity in the 


devetopment and coda. Mr. Gericke’s tempo 
after the introduction was peculiar and effective ; 
after the rhythm had been established on the 
repeated H, on flutes and violins in alternation, 
and the chief theme had entered on the fiute, he | 
did not at once take a vivace pace, but continued 
a, moderate accelerando, reaching full speed only 
be the time the second theme entered. This 
touch is new to us, but the result is not a weak- 
ening by any means. 

The allegretto was also played without blem- 
ish, although it would have gained by a slower 
tempo, we think. The fact that Beethoven was 
undecided as to the markivg of this, and vacil- 
lated between andante and allegretto, speaks 
volumes. He evidently did not desire a funeral 
march, nor, on tne other hand, a brisk move- 
ment. Rerlioz has well classified it as.a brood- 
ing movement, and applied to it the lines— 

One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 

Its black shade alike o’er our joys and our woes— 
which might well stand as a “‘motto’’ upon this 
portion of the work. 

The Scherzo was perfect in all its difficult de- 
talis of tone color. ‘ihe brisk phrases, scampér- 
ing through the strings from contrabasses up 
to first violins, the sudden changes from wood- 
wind to striugs, and from strings to brass, the 
long organ point on the horn, and the sustained 
notes of the trumpets, all these were brought. 
out well, although we should have been as well 
satistied had the horn played a little louder. 

The finale was taken at a rattling pace, but 
no amount of speed seems to cause indecision 
or un¢learness in our strings.- Boston may well 
be proud of this department of the orchestra, 
for the equal of it cannot be found on this side 
of the Atlantic, and we doubt if its superior ex- 
ists anywhere, save in the iact that some Euro- | 
pean orchestras have a greater proportion of | | 
coutrabasses. a 
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r THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ae ate € pret zs bora Sie a « Mk re GOnRITG Am The concert was again a rather long one, and one 
ay: i ee ty PR EN gear nae oe 5) Pie he : Ete hel AT as them: YT ‘oy wiennt some. Overture could well have been omitted frum the pro- 
ey there. Nae ht, m4 ibe ake & de ig macy Py ten Ltssig sere a +) my. ig t Peay tea. te vey ‘ 2+ o % 5 their powa? 
) are yy tunities for showin | mM and he tusied Mh Their Power | gramme, yet we should have been Ivth to lose the } 
a i tis my m0 treme pect wbper it ote va na, by iy t from 4 “didn svey ‘to con al « at mn! v ry 4} en . but Cherubini overture, with its clear and symmetrical 
heli sha , J BS, 10% + Sensis & ; ‘rather to make ther ‘ byious and torepeat) form and its pertect orche-tration. Cherubini is a 
| BG String, — ADED) WH0R BLE LS CSELN CL WAiCe # DULG good corrective against the overswollen ‘onecoloring 
ae )OOG DALATE) USS OL eRe OFONOSTA Cot se, | Of our time, money na Gericke with his careful an 
a Boke Paaal aasie tet oF livegy 4 and the wind | Conservative reading, was an ideal interpreter of the 
tl ae | pretty contrastay gt ot unpretending | Work. He allowed the brasses more freedom than | 
| usurl, and the effect was, we think, an improvement | 
: deliowed the’ sincere, upon the repressed horn-like tone otten imposed 
he ppily Into place there eS upon the trombone players. The overture was not 
‘precede vag ohh wy ae er2{ 20 exciting work, but burned with a steady, rather 
hers. with Schumann's than a flashing flame. The second overture was of 
Had ic—music in which perhaps | V4stlyj different style, being one of Schvmann’s 
Bley vn | m0 an in any: of his large wor most earnest, grand and powerful instrumental 
oe pope ee Meda ih Piss inet | rowning grat ecarpositiGa: | works. It is a sombre picture enough, even the con- 
va she y heat a last wires |i g¢ quite new to him, were not quite cer 3 be 1a] pon. Rie pgm trasts being but different phases of sorrow; the wild 
teenth in the season’s course—wag tain’ just W ay “how the might say or ought:to steed cnOwW oan s ramen. at ang remorse of Mantred being compared with the gentle, 
. am iment than, in promise, oe ey i express this when he ¢ awilik asl forgiving, yet saddened. nature of ‘Astarte. The 
con 
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ma all who are with the whole 
between tie Pe orchestra, but when the | the music easily i nd 1 it the Wa-ghaph whieu famous trumpet calls were finely given, but best of | 
ads rere ora hag testa agg oa a hesitatian ar doubt, Bart partake | makes that series llustration so | all was the picture of exhaustion at the close, where | 
nm symphon all in a sequence, im- the Boca aie ment is all l unbro powertul and so pathetic. The overture is the long strife terminates in death. The orchestra 
pili aga ething pail of effort en auility 8 a eae d calm to th © ear, a suge- @ favorite coc poti was received as such, gave this part without too much of weakness as if 


eauty, peace and yer. | The sym Was that great jewel of they voiced the final phrase of the proud nvture. 

9 RePowieces aeeesiye o take his mica! be ryt pe" oan i and a hig Bap “Upon tt au : nice eT oven’s ain Vamthh “Old man ’tis not so difficult to die.” 

bogs angel a athe ne th 4 The Rubinstein Violin Voncerto, op. 46, brought us 

‘Bsnu apa on oi the pill By his mall | winds ts | harmo ae ae ‘which no proper Bostonian needs to have the sterling artist Madame Camille. Urso (that | 
on. Une does not ke wo taste the 4 Boost yas anything wh described or even outlined, and which hag] prilliant star in the feminine violinist group—a sort 
: 1 the sugar. seman E | a continuons charm which none of thé’! of “Urso major”) who performed with much 


ee he cancer —qapelingteny naturall af A : f 4 Pt all "g pho oth = at ig others have, and the gayety of whose fi breadth and taste the difficult and little contrasted | 
oo odore Dailies in ios. ineoromes ying GR movement. like the pleasing melancholy Of | movements of the composition. Her shading was 
‘pa ous, “element in this instrumeaitel || , 


licome frequ ‘the’ second, is unique in fancy as it ig | exquisite, and the lofty power she evoked from her 
wea specially as it came from the pen of those rel hSeae ey 9 ceil : me : pertsct is expressive variety ayd firm but | Guarnerius in the second movement can scarcely be 
ody 10r who can be as merciless as Rubin- tar “and Pye ubin- rare Loh of the ca hicuten as admirable too highly commended. The work is, however, a 
: ‘proved ‘on the contrary : to be tull of ares vai a fancy for: yet although rite yi strange one; like Brahm’s Violin sonata, op. 100, it 
; | : contradictory to the ge ner throughout — eveniin. the gle ta! Is wholl l 
et rich in reasons fordelight. — : ovements, how ver, receiying most deals wholly in slow movements, and is not a con- 
as | ably written with a view to its. it oer pee i anae , aI ncerto was read with par certo to charm. the _ general public with. 
‘ie ae help the background fo gi soem ¢6 | i noe f ada tation, and while _ ro Nevertheless its second movement is one of 
by Wiemanski, as it is dedi- | heip .. ac Ker rt o doth but mot heavy tone of Mme. Ure ha higts flich sae 
5 Bit. end: it is the only work ment, nd Peaks 4 n for the alber portions of of sm it 2 y -UPsO 4 the highest flights of the unequal Russian; 
an ss4 or core ' : was not ever ht up the varying | it has not only dignity and breadth, but the | 
of its composer. It” Mme e who w h Un porta’ charac er of ee prohestral p most earnest musical expression ; it is true poeti 

he ‘ideal of} wat h. a wh e of was kept view. The *Manfred’’ was 1 p 8 é poetic in- | 
boils uo. es rege | in ne L aotiehthily. done’ ai respect of the pre. | SPpiration and emotion, from the ‘noble beginning to | 
r of al termaticn = Non eARE : ; adi rly ewe sentation ‘of the shee 2 med the shades o q the impresrive, half-whispered pizzicato cadence at | 
a instruments and t oy das ex | pe pes | coloring. An eminently fine effect, eRe |} the end. .The third movement presented a few tech- | 

ch snail make ess ca Niheaacuiee marge 3° a te | the development of the long crescendo 18} nical difficulties, especially in skips from the E to the 
a : the seco ee ta ine si oe a pe er '| G string, and in theshowy ending. If we say that |) 

Dor eh ane cuenta pees ef} the latter part could have been stronger, we make 

it or “Qh are t will be a ¢ Y. 7 ff Sos og only criticism possible upon the work of 

ne. ere is ig to be he male sing ar {| the artist. 

ms ] “agg is has not been poe eg ac - cag me adage sow great righ ag Sym- 

: been with her a love and at | for he has hot Leen mo wd U Lys A, CB. | phony by Beethoyen closed the concert. r- Ger‘cKke 

no re ry d rf art, and the er pind int ent ¥ ence Ps mys it sae | made some good points in his reading, particularly 

] Of. he sae pe a: ha «sbi 8 AIR hc 2 » athes | in beginning the first theme of the allegro, somewhat 

dnt | words. Weare 4% Lehmann and | slowly and gradually working up the tempo to its | 

gee nd her recer tly wedded husband, Herr Ka ish. nw in the development. The allegretto was 

rari er Nota d eet ; | He will sme*from Beethoven, and she from, en a trifle too fast for our taste; we doubt whether | 

x: m , | the composer desired a full allegretto here, for his 

: vaccilation between this term and andante, shows 

that he was not entirely sure of the word which 

would quite express his meaning. The contrapuntal 

assage on the strings was excellently well done, and 

n fact one can find no technical fault. In 

the scherzo the born organ point could have been 

Pte more papacy ay at ie oo Ot it ee 

! became somewhat louder. e finale was taken at 
MISS GER dashing pace, but Mr. Gericke knew that he conld 
| Bee ah | Aeggs gan vf gy’ ; rely upon his strings, and there was not a trace of 
gh vat dead niacin ts a ALB oi Fay athena Rei ta 08 A ar ag Tl ol blur even inthe rush of the chief theme. It was 
ethan and wige it eect i | Fen pe ng hac dq a° w. om 18 te and an again a proof that our orchestra can almost achieve 
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Received with Very: Great 


bal 


Enthusiasm ' 


In a Strange Concerto at the Eighteenth 
Symphony Concert. 


A Fine Programme Throughout and a 
Very Large Audience, 


The symphony concert of last evening— 
the eighteenth in the season’s course—w 
better far in fultilment than in promise. 
said last week that to see a Rubinstein con- 
certo, a Schumann overture and a 
Beethoven symphony, all in a sequence, im- 
plied something more of effort than one 
likes to make, even when he has made up 


his mind to take his musical enjoyment as. 


@ sugar-coating for the pill of his musical 

education. One does not like to taste the 

pill through the sugar. : 
But the concerto, which might naturally 


| be expected to be the one too severe and 
ponderous element in this instrumental | 
triad, especially as it came from the pen of 
an author who can be as merciless as Rubin- 
stein, proved on the contrary to be tull of 
interest and rich im reasons for del ght. 
- It was probably written with a view to its 
performance by Wiemanski, as it is dedi- 
cated to him, and it is the only work 


in its kind of its composer It 


corresponds closely to the ideal of. 


what a concerto should be, in that 
it is nota kind of alternaticn and conten- 
tion between.the solo instruments and the 
orchesira as to which snail make itself the 
more obvious to the listener, but unites con- 


stuntiy and sympathetically these two face 
tors, while preserving to each an individus | 


ality and a vita.ity of its own. 
Kach movement of the three begins with 


, ashort orchestral introducti n, and the har 


on either side, and then only for brief mto- 
ments. ‘ine preluue to the second 
movement is the longest of all, 
-andis built upon a beautiful passage, first 


| expressed by the ’cellos and then by a sol 


: monious prowress begins, rarely interrupte 


' 


_and tue industrious editor of the Music Ha 
Bulletin has traced out Lut one _ previou 


erformance of it—in New York dunng’ 


November last, when. Mme. Urso gave it, 
as she did here last night. 

There is at Jeast one good reason for th 
infrequency of performance, and that is th 
fact that this is not a work for a virtuoso, 

but for an _ artist. ata it is 
an. ‘earl composition, 0 Rubin- 
stein, it is written with a _ reserve 
and with aconsideration which are unhap» 
pily wanting from some of his later writings. 
Yet it is not without many passages which 
task the best technique and give it effect in 
the estimation of the Leal teas but these 
passages fall so naturally and unobtrusively 


0 ae smooth course of the concerto that 
iy 
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urt it in order togive them the c 
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oO 
D 
Elaborate Cadenza 


in which to make a dashing display, but. 


there are opportunities for showing how 


pure and fine a tone can be brought from 


the extremest upper notes, and how gently 
full can be the voice of the Jowest string, 


how a rapid trill can gradually check its 
speed and sink in ever slower and slower 
iteration into a new reading of the subject, 
as there also are keen, qu.ck, resonant at« 
tacks with a free emphatic stroke, and soft, 
closely bound bars of continuous double 
stops: A virtuoso might play the concerto, 
but only a virtuoso who had an artist’s suse 
tained power, patience and self-subordi- 


| nation. 


Lhe first movement has clear thoughts 


contrasted with vague and wandering 
_phrases,as if Rnbenstein,undertaking somes 
thing quite new to him, were not quite cer- 


tain just what he might say or ought to say, 


‘and just how to express this when he de- 


cided upon it. There is no inconsist: ney 


between solo and orchestra, but when there 
is hesitation or doubt, both partake of it, 
Lhe second movement is all unbroken tran- 
quility, suive and calm to the ear, and sug- 
gestive of spiritual beauty, peace and rev- 
® ence, and there are some passages in 
which the solo resis upon the quicke 


ly breathed harmony ot the wooden. 


wind, which are as __lovely and 
soothing as anything which I can think of 
as emanating. from Rubinstein’s genius, 


The third is brighter and more tivé; atis 
ay 4 ¢ fi s 


lof life in all its scoring; thé solo part 
revels in flying scales and pungent trills, 
and underneath allcome frequentiy some 
of those sudden chords and accents, half 
grim and haf humorous, which Rubin- 
stein has such a fancy for: yet although 
they seem contradiciory to the general 
spirit of the movem nt t ey do not blemish 
it or distract attention, but rather seem t6 
he.p the background for the solo instru. 
ment, and even for the other portions of 
the orchestral score. , 

Mme. Urso, who was received with muc 
warmth, and who was honored by one o 
the largest audiences of the season—indeed 
on friday every admission was early sold— 
performed the solo portion 


Most Exquisitely. 


Beginning her life as a violinist when it 
was a rare thing fora woman to touch that 
instrument, her career has been as honorable 
as her growth has been steady. Toplay the 


violin has been with her a love and an art, 
and it is no jess than a deep and restful joy 
to follow the caim, simple security of her 
style and derive from it the tiue intel- 
lectuality and the real spirituality of a 


he 
' composition. Not a loud player, 


and still further romoved from sentimental 


sweetness than from crude force, she car 
ries conviction and persuas on in the agree- 


abie and adequate volume of her tone, and 
its complete purity, in the ease and Clears 
ness of her execution, in the quiet serenity 
of her sustained passages and the dé- 
cisive touch which she _ has for the 
time of need. Her infrequent use 
of the tremulous, emot.onal palpita. 
tion which many strong players aifect 
is noticeable and gratifying, and _ as a con- 
comitant, when she cvoes impart the vibrate 
toatone or a phizase, the truth is fe]t- 


have a meaning 2nda weight. Ihe whole 


rendering hid a’ woman's taste and 

artist’s command, and at its close the aps 

plause was long and loud frém:the audience 
d the erchestra, causing several recails, 


* 


ht easily pass unnoticed bymany The open ie overture was. Cherubini’s 


fe aativac ‘instrumental style are supposed to be é t 
perfection which they require. There is ‘cient to make a composer—at least I 


et _ 


* 


¥; ‘ti ; 
nite i ged: 2 Ai Sep Faye epithe, al y pee ree aie 2 
when icity of ideas aud sophistication of 


sure it may be s0_ in. Vienn®. 
Cherubini’s thougnts were definité and h 
set them down clearly, nor was he asham 
or feariul of them. They meant someé.* 
thing to him, and he trusted in their power 
to convey that something to others. So hg | 
did not trv to conceal or confuse them, but | 
rather to make them obvious and to repeat. 
them with all the epenorness which a pure 
and natural use of the orchestra could give, 

‘This overture is very interesting for itg 
pretty contrasts.of the strings and thé win 
choir, and for its easy and unpretendin 
gayety. | 

Another overture followed the concerto 
and fell very happily into place there 
especially as jt. preceded an elevating and, 
cheering symphony. This was the over- 
ture which belongs with Schumann’s 
“Manfred” music—music in which perhaps 
more than in any other of his large works, 
that Browning of musical co:position 
expresses human. passion, recognizably 
and sympathetically. What it means is ev; 
ident to all who know Byron’s tragedy, an 
all who are familiar with the whole body o 
the music easily find in it the feeling which 
makes that series of tone illustration so 
powerful and so pathetic. The overture is 
a favorite and was received as such, 

The symphony was that great jewel of 
symphonies, 


Besthoven’s Seventh, 


which no proper Bostonian needs to have 
described or even outlined, and which hag 
a continuous charm which none of the 
others have, and the gayety of whose firs? 
movement. like the pleasing melancholy of 
the second, is unique in fancy as it is 
perfect in expressive variety and firm but 
gentle hold. 

The work of the orchestra was admirabl 
throughout the evening, the symphony} 
movements, however, receiying most aps 
plause. The concerto was read with partics 
ular skill of adaptation, and while the 
smooth but not heavy tone of Mme. Urs 
was not ever covered up the varying an 
important character of the orchestral parts 
was keptin view. The ‘Manfred’ was also 
delightfully done in respect of the pres. 
sentation of the themes and the shades of 
ealoring. An eminently fine effect, too, wag 
the development of the long crescendo in 
the second movement of the symphony in’ 
which the gradat..ns were aimost Ini DER 5 
ceptibly added each to its predecessor. Fé 

Next Saturday’s concert will be a greag’ 
one. Thereis going to be a male singer 
Probably this has not been long anticipated, | 


| for he hus not Leen many days in America, 


and the engagement with his wife (wos 
he accompanies, of course) dates bee 
earlier into the season. | suppose. In othe 
words, we are to have Litla Lehmann an 
her recently wedded husband, Herr Kalish. 
He will sine*from Beethoven, and she from. 
Gluck and Wagner, ‘he orchestral musi 
will be the third Brahm’s symphony and) 
Krug’s “Othello” prologue—both good’ 


selections. 
HowarpD Matcom TicKkNORs | 


| 


MISS GER’ 


me 


MUSIC,  «. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The concert was again a rather long one, and one 
overture could well have been omitted frum the pro- 


gramme, yet we should have been Icth to lose the 
Cherubini overture, wit! its clear and symmetrical 


form and its pertect orche-tration. Cherubini is a | 


good corrective against the overswollen ‘onecoloring 
of our time, and Mr. Gericke with his careful and 


conservative reading, was an ideal interpreter of the | 


work. He allowed the brasses more freedom than 
usurl, and the effect was, we think, an improvement 
upon the repressed horn-like tone otten imposcd 
upon the trombone players. The overture was not 
an exciting work, but burned with a steady, rather 
than a flashing flame. The second overture was of 
vastly} different style, being one of Schrvmann’s 
most earnest, grand and powerful instrumental 
works. It 1s asombre picture enough, even the con- 
trasts being but different phases of sorrow; the wild 
remorse of Manfred being compared with the gentle, 
forgiving, yet saddened nature of Astarte. The 
famous trumpet calls were finely given, but best of 
all was the picture of exhaustion at the close, where 
the long strife terminates in death. The orchestra 
gave this part without too much of weakness as if 
they voiced the final phrase of the proud neture. 
*‘Old man ’tis not so difficult to die.” 


The Rubinstein Violin Voncerto, op. 46, brought us 
the sterling artist Madame Camille. Urso (that 
brilliant star intne feminine violinist group—a sort 


of “Urso major’) who performed with much 
| breadth and taste the difficult and little contrasted | 
movements of the composition. Her shading was | 
exquisite, and the lofty power she evoked from her | 
Guarnerius in the second movement can scarcely be | 
too highly commended. The work is, however, a. 


strange one; like Brahm’s Violin sonata, op. 100, it 
deals wholly in slow movements, and is nota con- 
certo to charm the general public with. 
Nevertheless its second movement is one of 
the highest flights of the unequal Russian; 


it has not only dignity and breadth, but the 


most earnest musical expression; it is true poetic in- 


| 


spiration and emotion, from the noble beginning to | 


the impresrive, half-whispered pizzicato cadence at | 


the end. The third movement presented a few tech- 


nical difficulties, especially in skips from the E to the | 
G string, and in the showy ending. Ifwe say that | 


the latter part could have been stronger, we make | 


about the only criticism possible upon the work of | 
' 


the artist. 


A brilliant performance of the great Seventh Sym- | 
phony by Beethoyen closed the concert. Mr. Ger‘cke | 
made some good points in his reading, particularly — 
| in beginning the first theme of the allegro, somewhat 


slowly and gradually working the tempo to its 
rapidity in the development. ‘The allegretto was 
taken a trifle too fast for our taste; we doubt whether 
the composer desired a full allegretto here, for his 
vaccilation between this term and andante, shows 
that he was not entirely sure of the word which 
would quite express his meaning. The contrapuntal 
passage on the strings was excellently well done, and 
in tact one can find no technical fault. In 
the scherzo the born organ point could have been 
more prominent at the first trio, but it afterwards 
became somewhat louder, The finale was taken at 
dashing pace, but Mr. Gericke knew that he conld 
rely upon his strings, and there was not a trace of 
blur even inthe rush of the chief theme. It was 
again a proof that our orchestra can almost achieve 
impossibilities and that no tempo however rapid. can 
cause them to become demoralized. 
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Rab net vin, Concerto for Violin, op, 46. 
"ag 3 (first time) — 
Moderato assai. 
Andante. 
Pee Moderato asaal. 
nmann, Overture. ‘‘Manfred.” 
a, Syu phony in A, No. 7. 


a Cherubini’s overture is pretty rigid in form 
‘but mach is accomplished in narrowlimits. Its 
orkmanuship is clear cut and the straizhtfo:- 


dness of the old master’s style which it | 
tes make it a welcome piece to students, | 


hile there is matter enough im ite themes and 
interest enough in the way they are treated to 
attract the average listener.* Its conciseness 
is, on the whole, rather irritating, and the bang 
with which it ends makes one think that:Cheru- 
-bini was ia a hurry to get to work on the opera 
-proper—in which, by the way, he did not do 
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his best. Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred’’ overture had 
‘A Very vital performance; the elasticity of the 
reading was its especial characteristic. No 
‘more satisfactory interpretation of Beethoven's 
Seventh symphony is recalled than that of Satur- 
day night. In the allegrctto the exprensive power 
_of the orchestra was shown to be the very highest, 
“no such pianissimo playing, nor graded cres- 
endi or dimenuendi was possible with this 


e« 
ta 
a 
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ever reached the excellence of the present 


‘moment. The ability with which the body of | 


| double-basses perform, : while generally ap- 
parent to the ear, is round to be more than ordi- 


if the score be followed. Ali the tempi of 
. } concerto in the 


he symphony were excellent barring the third 
bject of the introduction—the gracefal figure 


‘first heard in the wood-wind—which was taken 


0 ‘rather sung too slow. The first presto seemed 
apid, but the second time it was played even. 


faster, but always clearly. The last move- 
iment was a triumph for the orchestra 


vs 
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in every particular. There have been many. 
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| ton, showed by her performance that her artistic 
| Like Mme, Carreno, a long period of bread- 


winning before the great throngs of the uncriti- | 

cal has not put out the spark of her artistic 
perception; given the opportunity she shows 
herself the true artist and interpreter.. Her 

general pleasure, and she was Te 

: At the next concert. on March 10, 
‘Moe. Lilli Lebmann-Kalisch and her husband, a 

| tenor, Herr Paul Kalisch, being the soloists, the. 

following magnificent programme will be per- 
formed: Brahms, Symphony in F, No. 3; Gluck, 
aria from“Armide,” Fr. Lenmann ; Arnold Krug, 

_ Symphonic prologue to Shakespeare’s “Othello ;’” i 
Beethoven, aria from “Fidelio,” Here Kalisch; 
Wagner. Vorspiel and Liebestod from “Tristan. 
und Isolde,”’ (soprano: Fr. Tahmann} 


Boston Symphony Concert. | 
The eighteenth concert of the Boston ps ay ag Or- 
chestra was given in Music Hall last night to an enor- 
mous audience. It opened with a fine performance of 
Cherubini’s ‘‘Abenceragen” overture, a classic that 
still retains its original freshness and interest. Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Manfred” overture was also sympathetically 
interpreted, and with great warmth and vigor of 
style. The symphony was Beethoven’s No. 7, which 
was read and played in a ‘manner we have seldom, if 
ever, heard surpassed. The templ were admirable 
throughout, and in point of color, sentiment, propriety 
of expression, clearnessand purity of taste, we doubt 
if the performance could have been bettered. We have 
listened to more exciting renderings of the work, but 
none in more thorough harmony with its spirit. The 
orchestra was at its very best; the only blemish being a 
bad quality of tone in the trumpets now and then. The | 
soloist was Mile. Camilla Urso, who was accorded a 
most cordial welcome. She played Rubinstein’s 
violin concerto, op. 46, a work that we do not 
remember to have heard before. It is not exactly a 
paceret received meaning of the word, 
for the solo-violin is not used as a means for displaying ~ 
the virtuosity of the soloists In character it has more of 
the color of a symphony, with a violin obligato. It is 
wholly serious in tone, and shows the composer fn his | 
most earnest and thoughtful mood, and free from that 
“happy-go-lucky” recklessness that distinguishes and 
mars 80 many Of his more ambitious compositions. The | 
concerto is somewhat dullas a whole and Is lacking in 
that brilllancy which we are accustomed to expect in - 
such a work, but the slow movement is very beautiful. . 
The orchestration seemed to be rather heavy, 
favorable for a _ clear’ 
Instrument which was 
the clarinets and } 
oboes, and often by the violins, the tessitura of which | 
iustruments was kept too closely on the same plane as 
solo violin.» Then, too, the whole or- 
ied the sojoiet. who was th put to 
great straits to make her vi heard above such a} 
mass of strip It need scarcely be added that Mme. 
t 


called twice. 


el 


hearing of the _ solo 
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last Lut six of the series, this programme was 


performed : 
Cher: : % } ni, 
Rubinsteia, 


Overture. “Les Abenceraces.” 
Concerto for Violin, op, 46. 
(first téine) 
Moderato assui. 
Andante. 
Moderate assal. 
Schumann. Overture, ‘‘Manfred.”’ 
Beethoven, Syu phony in A, No. 7. 


Cherubini’s overture is pretty rigid in form 
but much is accomplished in narrow limits. Its 
workmanship is clear cut and the straizhtfor- 
wardness of the old master’s style which it 


illustrates make it a welcome piece to students, | 


while there is matter enough in its themes and 
interest enough in the way they are treated to 
attract the average listener. Its conciseness 
is, on the whole, rather irritating, and the bang 
with which it ends makes one think that*Cheru- 
bini was ia a burry to get to work om the opera 
proper—in which, by the way, he did not do 
his best. Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred’’ overture had 
A very Vital performance; the elasticity of the 
reading was its especial characteristic. No 
more satisfactory interpretation of Beethoven's 
Seventh symphony is recalled than that of Satur- 
day night. Inthe allegretto the expressive power 
of the orchestra was shown to be the very highest, 
no such pianissimo playing, nor graded cres- 
cendi or dimenuendi was possible with this 
orchestra before Mr. Gericke’s advent, nor hasit 
ever reached the excellence of the present 
moment. The ability with which the body of 
double-basses perform,. while generally ap- 


- parent to the ear, is tound to be more than ordi- 


nary if the score be followed. Al! the tempi of 
the symphony were excellent barring the third 
subject of the introduction—the graceful figure 
first heard in the wood-wind—which was taken 
or rather sung too slow. The first presto seemed 


rapid, but the second time it was played even. 
faster, but always clearly. 

-ment was a triumph for 
in every particular. 


The last move- 
the orchestra 
There have been many 


requests for a performance of the Seventh 
_ symphony this season, and we do not doubt that 
all who prize it and know it are thanking 
_ Mr. Gericke for the beautiful reading of Satur- 
day. 


Why Rubinstein’s concerto should have been 


| kept in the background all these years—it was 
_ written soon after the ‘‘Ocean”’ symphony—by 
| visiting and resident violinists is quite unac- 


; 
' 


; countable. 


| 
' 
| 


It is not such pure violin music as 
Sphor’s concertos are, and it shows off the per- 
former even less than Beethoven’s or Mendels- 


| gohn’s, but especially in the two last movements 


is it a work of real sentiment; the andante with 
a sympathetically orchestrated accompaniment 
being a fervent and beautiful musical thought, 
while the last moderato has more than 


. 
‘ 


/ most cordial 
- violin concerto, 


violin a ing. 
 plauded, 


and Liebestod, “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner. 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch and Herr Paul Kalisch, are to: 
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interpreter.’ Her 
playing gave general pleasure, and she was re- 
called twice. At the next concert. on March 10, 
Mme. Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch and her husband, a 
tenor, Herr Paul Kalisch, being the soloists, the 


_ following magnificent programme will be per- 


formed: Brahms, Symphony in F, No. 3; Gluck, 
aria from‘ Armide,”’ Fr. Lehmann; Arnold Krug, | 
symphonic prologue to Shakespeare’s ‘Othello “49 | 
Beethoven, aria from ‘Fidelio,’ Herr Kalisch; | 
Wagner. Vorspiel and Liebestod from “Tristan | 
und Isolde,’”’ (soprano: Fr. T.ahmann \ | 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


. 
| 


The eighteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. | 


chestra was given in Music Hall last night to an enor- 


mous audience. It opened witha fine performance of 
Cherubini’s ‘‘Abenceragen” overture, a Classic that 
still retains its original freshness and interest. Schu- 


mann’s ‘‘Manfred” overture was also sympathetically | 


interpreted, and with great warmth and vigor of 
style. The symphony was Beethoven’s No. 7, which 
was read and playedin a manner we have seldom, if 
ever, heard surpassed. The tempi were admirable 
throughout, and in point of color, sentiment, propriety 
of expression, clearnessand purity of taste, we doubt 
if the performance could have been bettered. We have 
listened to more exciting renderings of the work, but 
none in more thorough harmony with its spirit. The 
orchestra was at its very best, the only blemish being a 
bad quality of tone in the trumpets now and then. The 
soloist was Mile. Camilla Urso, who was accorded a 
welcome. She played Rubinsteln’s 
op. 46, a work that we do not 
remember to have heard before. It is not exactly a 
concerto in the generally received meaning of the word, 


for the solo-violin is not used as a means for displaying - 


the virtuosity of the soloists In character it has more of 
the color of a symphony, with a violin obligato. It is 
wholly serious in tone, and shows the composer In his 
most earnest and thoughtful mood, and free from that 
“happy-go-lucky” recklessness that distinguishes and 
mars 80 many Of his more ambitious compositions. The 
concerto is somewhat dullas a whole and is lacking in 
that brilllancy which we are accustomed to expect in 
such a work, but the slow movement is very beautiful. 
The orchestration seemed to be _ rather 
and was not always favorable 
hearing of the solo instrument which was 
at times overlaid and muted by the clarinets and 
oboes, and often by the violins, the tessitura of which 
iustruments was kept too closely on the same plane as 
that given to the solo violin.~ Then, too, the whole or- 
chestra accompanied the sojoiet who was thus put to 
great straits to make her violwn heard above such a 
mass of strings. It need scarcely be added that Mme. 
Urso played the work in a classics! spirit, with artistic 
purity of taste and warmth of feeling; that her 
technique was fluent and true, her bowing large and 
facile, and her performance masterly in style. The ef- 
fort was an admirable example of a fine school of 
The artist was enthusiastically ap- 


next concert is: Symphony in F, No. 3, Brahms; Aria, 
‘*Armide,” Gluck; Symphonic Prologue to Shakspeare’s 
“Othello,” Krug; Aria, “Fidelio,” Beethoven; Vorspiel 
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‘ing’s concert was not apparently one calculated 
to attract an unusual number of people to Music 
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| ie se ile ihe programme of oe Saturday even- 


Hall, the announcement that Mme. Camilla Urso 


was to be the soloist and play the Rubinstein 
violin concerto had doubtless much to do with the 
unusually crowded appearance of the hall. The 


| programme for the evening consisted of the fol- 


lowing works: 
Overture (Abenceragen)..........L. Cherubini 


Concerto for violin, op. 46...... A. Rubinstein ~ 


Overture (Manitred). . Rob. Schumann 
Symphony in A, No.7 L. v. Beethoven 
Poco sostenuto; vivace.—Allegretto.—Presto ; 
assai meno presto; tempo primo.—Allegro 

con brio. 
Soloist, Mme. Camilla Urso. 


It cannot be said that these pieces, or the order - 


a near approach to the ideal programme which is 
longed for by some people, and which is said to 


| consist of two overtures and two symphonies reg- 
ularly, every Saturday evening; nothing more and 


nothing less. We confess to little inclination for 
such programmes, and fortunately the taste of 
the public has not been formed to that point 
where they absolutely demand such an arrange- 
ment. 

The overture ‘‘Les Abencérages”’ illustrates the 
defects of Cherubini’s music as well as its merits; 


' we see the pure, concise form, the smooth, classic 
'jnstrumentation, the complete command of 


thematic development and counterpoint, and at 
the same time there is very little to move us, to 
touch our heart and feelings, ‘The music, with all 


its conventional beauty, is somewhat dry, and 


leaves us unimpressed. ‘Les Abencérages’’ is, 
however, not nearly so favorable a specimen of 
Cherubini’s work as the ‘*Water Carrier,’’ which 
will weservedly live for many years yet on our 
concert programmes. 

From Cherubini to Rubinstein the transition is 


‘though the work cf the great Russian seems to us 
by far tue most interesting of the two. The violin 
concerto is a work that is rarely played, but why 
this isso is not readily apparent; the technical 
difficulties, though great, are not insurmouutable, 
and among the few great violin concertos this one 
holds a distinct and characteristic place; to be 
sure, the v_olin part does not stand out so promi- 


-nentlv as in other concertos, and it has been truly 


said that this work was written for its musical 
value alone, and not as a framework for the vir- 


tuoso to display his skillin. Ata first hearing the | 


first movement is less pleasing than the second, or 
even than the third; there are some moments that | 
seem more the result of an exercise of the intellec- 
tual faculties than to come warm from the spring» 
of inspiration. These moments, however, are not 
to be detected in the andante, which is a rich, har- 
monious piece of musical coloring, somewhat 
solemn and sombre, with the mellow tones of some 
old cathedral window. The last movement is in- 


ment, interferes with the brilliancy to which we 


iin which they were put, constituted the best ar- - 
i rangement in, the world for a concert; but it was 


play 


she haa been vary driver henge in sia here, and 


never, that we can remember, at a Symphony con- 


cert, Itisall the more gratifying, therefore, to. 
have to recerd that Mme. Urso’s playing, last Sat- | 


urday evening, fully sustained the reputation 
which she enjoys of being a thorough artist 
and a master of her chosen instrument. 
There was no display of elaborate virtu- 
osity, and indeed this the concerto would 
not allow; but there were difficulties enough of 
every kind, and these Mme. Urso overcame with 
ewse and repose; her tone is not very large, but it 
is sweet and musical, and her intonation was 
almost invariably true. Mme. Urso was received 
by the andience with much favorable applause, 
and recalled at the end of the concerto. The or- 
chestral part weut well enough as to its perftorm- 
auce, but was decidedly too heavy for any con- 
certo, especially one for the violin. 

The excellent rendering of Schumann’s ‘Man- 
fred’’ overture does not require any special men- 
tion, beyond the statement that it was a correct, 
solid and scholarly interpretation of this romantic 
orchestral work; a trifle pedantic, perhaps, for 


- music so thoroughly pervaded with the very es- 


sence of poetical thought, but interesting and sac 
istactory nevertheless. 

Beethoven’s great symphony in A was chosen to 
bring up the rear, although its place in the front 
rank would have been much more appropriate; 
another sacrifice, undoubtedly, to the theory of 
lasting impressions which the concert is supposed | 
to convey. Fortunately, everything had heen | 
done which it was in the power of Mr. Gericke to 
accomplish to make the symphony a success, 
There was but one apparent weakness in all the 
orchestral work of this piece, and that was the 
trumpets, and they, too, had not behaved any 
better in ‘*Manfred” than they did in the sym- 
phony. The beautifully correct reading of the 


- divine allegretto was a distiict feature of the 


evening, and one could only have desired, not less 


. : | intellect, but more heart in this part of the sym- 
abrupt and sudden, the coutrast isa violent one, | y Li 


phony. Of course, the last movement was taken 
very fast, and few orchestras but the Symphony 


Orchestra could attempt any such speed and still — 


hope for the requisite clearness. 


his is the feast of good things that has been | 
prepared for our enjoyment next Saturday, with | 


the symphony, from the force of sheer necessity, 
in the right place: 


Symphony in F, No. 3........+..-++-d0- Brahms 


Fraulein Lehmann. 
Symphonic prologue to Shakspere’s “Othello”’ 
*@eeeete#eee#efreree#eeneeseee A. Krug 


x Aria (Fidelio). .....eeeeseeeeeds Ve. Beethoven 


Herr Kalisch., 
Vorspiel und Liebestod (Tristan and Isolde) 
10 06:9 0.00 be stds Ob. 06 KES SC bees Seer 
Soprano, Fraulein Lehmann. 
Soloista, Fraulein Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann, Herr 
Paul Kalisch. 


RICHARD HEARD. 


SOLOIST: 


4~E AUS DER OHE. 


teresting and vigorous, though the tempo, mod- 
erato assai, a repetition of that of the first move- 


are accustomed at the end of a concerto. So much no used is a Steinway. 


for the concerto; as for the soloist, Mme, Urso, 
her name is certainly familiar to all musicians and 
all those in musical circles in Boston; but hardly 


) Aria (Armide). sath . -d. Gluck | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

The programme of the eighteenth symphony 

concert was— Trem? 


Cherubini: Overture to “Les Abencérages.” 
Rubinstein: Violin concerto, OP. 6. 

Schumann: Overture to “Manfred.” 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7, in A. 

Mme. Camilla Urso was the violinist. 

The ever-lovely ““Abencérages’’ overture ‘vas de- 
lightfully played, and the grand overture to 
“Manfred” given with the utmost fire and power. 
In the symphony both the first Vivace and 
the Allegretto were begun unaccountably 
slow, although, in both cases, Mr. Gericke 
soon fellinto the proper tempo. But, for the 
rest, the playing was unexceptionable, and the 
effect irresistible. The Rubinstein concerto, 
written for and dedicated to Wieniawski (who 
probably had a band in putting the solo part into 
shape), will not do much toward endearing the 
composer either to violinists or listeners. There 
are moments of beauty in the work, together with 
much that is dreary; for one thing, the perverse 
ingenuity with whith Rubinstein has seen to it 
that the solo violin shall have as little as possible 
that is interesting to say is, as Mr. S@ntam 
has it, remarkable. Mme. Urso’s playing was 
superb throughout. Her fine tone, musicianly 


i aes 
ie 
—— eee ae ere ee oor c - “ 


admiration, were it not that her performance was 
marked by one still more valuable and far rarer— 
quality. She played the concerto in a way that 
we had never before heard a woman (eithempia- 
nist or violinist) play anything; with that fine 
authority which comes from a complete knowl- 
edge and comprehension of the composi- 
tion. Never before have we seen a woman 
betray any consciousness of the fact that she was 
playing with an orchestra, Mme. Urso made you 
feelin every measure that she not only knew her 
own part, but that she could have taken Mr. 
Gericke’s place and conducted the whole work 
without the notes. She played not merely as a 
brilliant and sympathetic solo performer but as 
a leader, as one prima inter pares. 

The next programme is: Brahms, symphony No. 
3,in F; Gluck, air from ‘Armide;”’ Krug, sym- 
phonic prologue to “Othello; Beethoven, aria 
from ‘Fidelio ;’”?> Wagner, ‘‘Vorspiel und Liebes- 
tod” from “Tristan.” Frau Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann 
and Herr Paul Kalisch will be the singers, 


ms H red isl 
Music.’ 


phrasing, pure intonation and profound expres- 
| siveness would of themselves call for the highest — 


Boston SympHony Concerts.—-The fastidious | jf. concerto and showed conclusively t 


and exacting patrons of the Boston Symphony 
concert series were unusually well served on 
Saturday evening. Mr. Gericke’s choice of an 
overture in ‘*Les Abencerages’’ by Cherubini was 
fully justified by its worth, although it is mainly 
in an intellectual sense alone a masterly overture. 
In other respects it does not displease, and it is to 
a slight extent imbued with dramatic force; but 
the scholasticism with which the work is con- 
ceived and developed: is well nigh entertaining 
in its pronounced family resemblance to the 
more familiar overtures by Cherubini. The con- 
certo for the evening was Rubinstein’s op. 46, in 
G. It was difficult of realization that a genu- 
ine concerto was performed, and a doubt to 
this effect was occasioned by the peculiarly musi- 
cal and unvirtuosal character of the principal 
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art, Cc 


Mme. Camilla Urso, and with an artistic subor- | 


dination that almost seemed self-sacrificing. It) 2 hii 


( fairly required an effort on the auditor’s part in 
order to appreciate how wonderfully refined, 
clear and accurate the mere technique of Mme. 
Urso’s performance really was, for the predom- 
inating effect of her artistic service was far better 
than anything wonderfal could possibly be,— 
by which we mean that in its inhering goodness, 
just intonation, purity of taste, untainted sim- 
vlicity, devout feeling and artistic ergy | it 

| Was a perfect rendition, even as it was thor-, 

, oughly charming. It was, in brief, a per-| 

' formance that eminently merited a engeee's | 
tribute and not his criticism. It would seem, | 
however, that the work itself is too heavily | 

, orchestrated. It was evidently composed by 

| Rubinstein in one of his most serious and pro- 
found moods, the devout spirituality of which 
in the adagio movement is so pronounced that it 
can best be described as a most eloquent ex- 

y pression of religious feeling. An ovation to 
Mme. Urso naturally followed her eloquent in- 
terpretation of this movement, and this was re- 

_ peated at the conclusion of the concerto, but so 
impressive was the devotion of her performance, 
so superior did it seem to applause, that a verit- 
able silence would have seemed its highest com- 
pliment. Schumann’s soulful ‘‘ Manfred ” over- 
ture went to a charm, and there came in the cli- 
max of the performance the most voluminous 
and impressive fortissimo that we remember to’ 

_have heard from any orchestra. Beethoven’s | 

* seventh symphony brought the concert to a close; | 
and it was rendered with the utmost integrity, | 
the allegreto especially receiving a rendition that | 
in the delicate regard for nuances, as well as | 
phrasing, that the orchestra observed, it would | 
be difficult to imagine a more acceptable per- | 
formance. | 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Mr. Gericke has been unusually generousjin | 
his programmes this season. Even if he ad-. 

| heres somewhat closely to his idea of pro- 
gramme making, one should be more or less 
grateful for the many novelties constantly 
offered. The novelty in last night’s pro- 
gramme (unlike tbat: of its predecessor), 
although of a decidedly serious chnracta®, was 
not onfy valuable to the earnest student, but. 
full of interest to the general audience. This 
work, Rubinstein’s concerto for violin, is n 
to Boston, and, as played: by Mme. Camilla 
Urso, was a most ueeyy choice. pn , sub-— 
dued sentiment, and a certain nobility per-— 
vaded the entire composition. The second — 

_ (adagio) movement was especially quiet an 2 

‘(as Mr. Krehpiel described it) “full of i 
prayerful Seer Mme. Urso seeme oo 


. 
; 
4 


sympathize particularly with this ion 
she still retained all of the artiste and virtuoso — 
which several years ago placed her foremost 
of her sex among violinists. The best oppor-. — 
‘tunity is not granted in the work to dis 13 Le 
this reason, if for no other, was her per- 
formance the greater success. She 
remainder of the programme was 
devoted to the “Abenceragen’ overture of 
Cherubini, to open, “Schumann’s’” Manfred — 
overture, and closed with Beethoven’s § event hh 
Symphony, which was a parton ae long to- 
be remembered. The care 0 3 most con-— 
“erent 8 bond ast ae Bus vee ugh-- 
out, nearly fu 1g. most cherished hope | 
of a perfect orchestra, oe Me TA aN 
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SEASON 1887-88. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


XIX. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10TH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


J. BRAHMS. SYMPHONY in F, No. 3. 


Allegro con brio.— Andante. 
Poco Allegretto.—Allegro. 


J. GLUCK. ARIA. (Armide. ) 
FR. LEHMANN. 


A. KRUG. SYMPHONIC PROLOGUE to SHAKSPEARRE’S 
OTHELLO. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. ARIA, (Fidelio. ) 
HERR KALISCH. 


R. WAGNEK. VORSPIEL unp LIEBESTOD. 


(Tristan und Isolde.) 
Soprano: FR. LEHMANN. 
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SOLOISTS: 


FR. LILLI KALISCH-LEHMANN. 
HERR PAUL KALISOH. 
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Paul Kalisch 


Sing Opera Scenes at the Nineteenth 
Symphony Concert. 


Brahms’ Third Symphony and King’s 
“Othello” Prelude Played. 


The engagement of a first-class soloist 


|} must be profitable tothe Symphony treas- |. 
| ury, foritis sure toresult inthe sale of f 


every permissible admission ticket, and the 
aggregate of those chance quariers mounts 
up toa vretty handsome figure. 

But the very large attendance upon the 
rehearsal and concert of this week, as also 
at the Cambridge concert on Thursday 
evening, was not due alone to the appear- 
ance of a great artist. already known and 
admired.inLilli Lehmann,orFrau Kalisch,as 
is her name now. A well-grounded curiosity 
lent its further stimulus; for on this occa- 
sion. the husband whom she has so recently 
and romantically espoused, Paul Kalisch, 
was tobe heardfor the first times in this 
country since his debut last week in New 
York. 


} viel Is to the major, and thoug 


Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann and} 
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Tae ts of 
ve, of hope and confidence come to him 
$4. Be 8 of his joy in the devotion of. 
his w fe. whom he likens pre ene again 
toanangel. ‘The music is difficult in aiany 
ways, for Beethoven—like Wagner and like 
even Mendelssohn and Verdi as they some- 
times show themse:ves— had no considera-- 
tion for the comfort or the natural swee ; 
the human voice. Notonly are there 

cult intervals to take while the avera 
range is very high, but there are whole 
bars which lie above the staff, following 
straight on from G to A and even B flat 
in an unremitting progress, while in the 
rapid finale the singer must try to be all at. 
once energetic, animated and easy in seiz- 
ing widely separated notes. Then the end- 


Jing is reached without any of that reiaxa- 


tion or warning which most aiis favor the’ 
singer, but stops suddenly cn a single short 
note, as in the action of the scene Flore.tan 
ja!'s back exhausted after thus giving way 
to his emotions. 

To this exacting scene, all the more try- 
ing when takin up in the ccld blood of a 
platform rendering, Herr Kalisch gave 


Renusitive and Spiendid 


interpretation. His voice is clear, resonant | 


and of exact intonation, not exactly warm > 

in itsquality, and therefore more suggestive 
of intellectual and moral loftiness than of 
passion, but capable of varied expression | 
and much gentleness, especially when feel-— 


‘jpg is to be representeu as tempered ‘by 


VLhis curiosity I call well grounded,because | 


it came nut merely from the natural desire 


said asthe betrothed for whom the great 
singer was waiting, and whom she bore off 
in triumph to the priest as soon as he could 
be rescued from the cheerful retention of a 
steamship pier and a custom house inspec- 
torate. There was beside a sincere desire 
to hear a singer who holds a high and hon- 
orable place in the berlin opera corps, and 
of whom good judgment has spoken as one 
to be measured closely beside so fine and 
famous an artist as Alvary. 


Mierr Kalisch 


made a favorable impression before he sang 
a pote. About middle height, of the brown- 
ish-blonde German type, shaven except fora 
decidedly, but not severely, self-asserting 
moustache, with a pleasant, intellectual 
and earnest expression, and an erect and 


aring, he came promptly 
manner to his place an 


ovable, yet not rige 


as nerved 
he 


ing. : 
a soste w as that 


hoven’s 


» remembered 
anticipating th 
- sentenced 


thought or imagination, His elivery is) 
free and uniform throughout the scale, but | 
the lower notes are not loud in proportion 
to the rest, und donot have the barytonal 
robustness of many st: ge voices. His enun- 
cation 1s remarkably de n.te,and he draws 
clear distinctions between declamati n and 
song. The audience was greatly enthusi- 
astic and recalied him again, when, unb. nd- 
ing somewhat trom his soldierly square- 


: -shouldercdness, he bowed with a vigoro 
to see a man of whom a good deal had been | 


’ 
: 


; 
: 


’ 
; 
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Operas 4 alch luck wrote, | 


| tion. Armida was a 80 
“After | ing to mediwval story 


originalitv which ought to be remembere 
be ide little Ho.mann’s unique obeisances,. 
Frau Kalisch—that doesn’t look or sound 
half so tascinating as Lilli Lehmann, does | 
it, now’—made two contributions to the | 
pt ramme, and had also a hearty ovation. | 
n fact, as one ready musici:n breathed in | 
my ear, “It was quitea Hail the bridegroom, | - 
hail the bride!’ chorus on the part. of the 
public.” ‘These selections of hers were the 
“Love’s Death” finale from “Tristan and — 
Isolde,’ which she has sung here before, | 
and an air from Gluck's “Arm da.” In the | 
former she renewed the sense of her intel-. 
lectual and emotional power in the tragedy — 
of Wagner, and carried on magnificently | 
her part in that vast duet which the dying 
Jsolde shares with the orchestra, solemn 
and intense. with its reminiscences of the 
pustand its despair in the present, a 
The other scene was interesting and im- 
pressive aya displa, of aceclamatory power 
and dramatic purpose, |ut <ertainiy not. 
more than this, and, although thers was | 
great applause at its closet, 1am sure that at 
jeast nine-t nths of the audience would 
have preferred to hear that power and pur- 
pose shown in something which they knew 
or With which they could get up ofi-hand 


| 
some sympsthy. 


tcame from one of the 
natural bent and strong desire, than | 
a deliberate resolve toshow that he could 
apply his genius and his art to st is 
more in agreement with the popular taste — 
‘ of the time than with his origina! disposi 


‘le jor Rinaldo @ 
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-} ural voice, and *!: age of the thought’ eg | | Lites at peopl love this one while they worship the © 
rom | ss Poco Allegretto, “Atiogty, - | Other. The performance was fine throughout, 
fi duck. Aria. Enflin’ il eat, dia pnis- particularly the middle movements, where the 
3 siya cena ae : nDOs : ) } a Aegnidy,"  * composer is most sympathetic. Krug’s sym- 
ty all, rnold Krug. Souuainnie premeel emilia® oe phonic prologue—the term originated witlt this 
pecn ] hich Beethoven. Aria, “In des Lebens frubliagstagen’’ Composer—lacks only conciseness; the composer 
accomp the t 7 7 hi a _isa master of orchestra! effects, aud is a bold 
& series and agner, Vorspiel und Liebestod From colorist, but he ought to lose a few MSS. and 
: “Tristan und Isolde.” be obliged to rewrite once or twice, when he 
Soprano: Fr. Lehmann—Kalisch, © Would bea made man. There will be no con- 
Because’of the emphasis given the vocal ele: cert this week; on Saturday, the 24th, the pro- , 
ment at this concert a great crowd came to hear: gramme is: Schumann—Overture, Scherzo and 
Yeniained:to it; Frau Lehmann-Kalisch’s popularity, curiosity ) Finale, op.52, Gade—Novelletten (for strings), 
a recal I then enti h in her husband, and the really fine programme in 9P..58 (first time). Otto Singer—Symphonic Fan- 
fr 
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e orchestral numbers were three—the | which they were a feature, also had aninfluence ‘tasie (new). Theze will be no soloist. 


fnal one, in which the tand leads up’ ith th ltitud 
through the lone tracip ) The K ld with the multitude oi the musical not regular 
Pietra eee Isolde patrons of these concerts. Frau Kalisch looked Boston Seer aay Senvensse-No. concert 


farewell song to life and love, the third i 

, t illustrati that the Boston Symphony orchestra has given. 
two Feats OO oad Ree acre just about call tu orm eative superbly, and since her first appearance here has ince Mr. Gericke came here seems to have af- | 
tude to”Uthello.” oh ch wan introd deme not performed any concert-task as satisfactorily. forded such keen satisfaction as the nineteenth | 
last season by Mr. Gericke. Those who know how great an artist sh8 is will _ symphony concert of the season in Music Hall, 


| 
The syn phony was placed on this night d admit that she is not as successful on theconcert Saturday evening. The hall was crowded, and 
| 
| 


7 
7 


5 tt ; ca 
re ! eke pith Ste ne mae, saat eee i | platform as in the theatre ; the great dramatic the increased attendance was undoubtedly due 
Batter this arrangement thera were two Evil and Good Qualities singer cannot well be the perfect concert per- 


_good reasons. Brahms ends it wit Ll ae , a 
‘sinking aw.y of sound into sean AS Non in Othello, or the larger opposition between former; there must be some loss fromthe stand- | pramme offered nothing new, but the repetitions 


ean exceptional conclusion, and the Wag,., 2is whole nature and that of Desdemona; point of the vocalist to equip so splendidly ex- in Brahms’ symphony in F, No, 3, the symphunic 
ner numer, being in itself the finale of a | but in either case the contrast is poetically pressive a singer. With Frau lalisch in concert pers to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Othello,”’ and the 


completed work, could have no other ap- | and powerfully set f f i fi il and Leebestod from ‘ Trist d 
propr a e posit on than the last. re powertully set forth from the first and the niceties of vocal technique are qualified only ; Vorspeil an stan an 
the. bated dption htdane ae. oe its culmination in the victory of the baser a little, but given her vita), impassioned and | Isolde,” were at least popular, if not wholly ad- 


‘second movements, for the adinissionof the @lement is tragic, as there is also a true soulful singing even the veriest stickler for Mirable. <A renewed acquaintance with Brahms’ 


tardy, wasa regrettable necessity. but the | touch of. pathos in the plainti a | F major symphony made the work seem almost 
disposition of the programme was attist.c. table return of the softer theme ie pas method will give her his praise. 1h wie wondoriul ; genial in the effect that it produced. Any such 


ally good, ment after the catastro | “Tristan”? music—and Mr. Gericke dived to its ‘ @) tti in th k id- 
7 4 | re | t phe has been re | : element as mere prettiness in the work, consi 

vedits Symphony whieh, eens second, | and passed. | ached very heart—the singer was fine. Her bearing ering the proverbial aspirations of the composer, 

rep or a 8 bist in this The work of the orchestra was especially | showed how the music had transmorgrified her; would seem out of place, but it is a work that 


‘held, is surely a delightful work, and its | good in these tl ial ai 
‘brovity and general clearness im. |e 1 these three numbers, although the | , interests without the superficial aid of prettiness 
: Y, clearness must com- wood wind felt ihe loss of Mr. Strasser, wha she was oblivious to the audience; the scene was | impelling also by many of the characteristics thas 


mend itto those who are least familiar with | ha: iv nf - j ‘j lai | | 
Brahms, or have been routed in an stems | re lead eS ai. Bivgn to understand, Jett the . Brittany ; it: wae tristan, ber alain, her LOVE, have contributed to the fame of the Beethoven 
to grapple with some of his more complex occupied by the second clarinetist. In the Bene Whose ead ‘bedy hen ‘joy.was co: symphonies, a most thoughtful and profitable 
is: er Brah ee. | “Bidelio” number the accompanimen the scoffers say aught in their gniffling bigotry kind of attention. It now and then penetrates to 
; ie ye a ge often 1s fe | regs Relat s : ite, UDR thes nger. an against this music it is because they are cal- such depths as are unfathomable save by the ex- | 
f ve ww i c ‘AS yw i , maar : | 
is su ee y Abstruse, | ment for even the teat calm note ae rene loused to the core, without a spark of any human — pert, but as 7% when it is . free sor eee 
(18 beyond denial; but the more one hearsof | dom nate or penetrate. Mr. Kneisel emotion. The scene from ‘“Armide,” not often | pedantry as it 1s from popular pandering, appea 
ea 


: | i | r. Kneisel was Bogan sgy < ; : 
‘his music the more one becomes satiafi Hevea on account of 1]]ness, and Mr. Lofiler heard here, is # fine example of Gluck’s ex- 1g in fact toa wider variety of taste than any 


that when he is presented by mus: g | led excellently, Mr. Roth coming from the. 8: ; / . Other symphony Brahms has done. The pro- | 
who understand his methods "sad Meee second d:.sk to support him. & i Tae _ pressive and foreeful handling of the strict reci- logue by Krug, which was first performed here 


The audience was an exceedingly ] tative and aria forms. The orchestration is gt one of the symphony concerts last season, 


an with his genius, listening grows easy | one. a great man , ; 
“al | : , arahi ly Seats of fashionab more full, the parts thicken up more than is seems no less replete with borrowed thoughts than 
poe nt Clee ry wees awe wos leat mens filled rabip and tairequens occu pe tiem Leing f ntl; the risa’ with Gluck. Herr Kalisch it did before; but if it is not areal creation in 
under Mr. Gericke’s beat, it seems to me ed. and enthusiasm foll: wed all the nume requenuy . 


‘impossible that any mus‘cally minded pers | bers, but particularly the vocal ones, chose the lovely air which Florestan sings in the music, its workmanship alone proclaims that 


pee Lith nse, ‘ There will be no concert th: ’ py study and learning have guided the pen of its 
son could not have followed it with enjoys’! on the 24th an entitely ‘echeaieal sma. | Second act of “Fidelio. EEERECIAMALION 18 388: composer. Fr. Lebmann was wae td glorious in 
8 


ment, There are sudden changes of rhy gramme will be perf ; and he has a good command of the voice in sosten- © 7 
Tt “ig an Sighs pg Feet te eg § inay sound the Overtire, Scherzo and ipale, by Betige Hato igang =: The voice itself is agreeable, not mata  h decided ler eucsest wea: 
but if the ind:vidual players are strong and never per ormed here, ind anoties ovale _ reaching very high,nor isitas well producedabove at least, afforded a passing test of its merit. 

y, ‘by Otte’ the danger line for tenors, namely G, as below. Every tone of her effort was pregnant with 


“sure their contidence reassures the hearer, namely, the Symphonic # 
r ba he then begins to get the benefit of the | Singer of Cincinnati. ep ge Its quality is like Theodore Toedt’s, though emotion, tempered by culture and by an inbred 


and original beauty which the score Howarp Marcom Ticky ‘artistic feeling in the full maturity of its powers. 
8 et daa? e | nats = Herr Kalisch has more power. The air was |) tery effort, too, was the rendering by Herr 

" ahs 1 be . eel older ped Tam tonight , ‘sung in a refined and earnest manner—we should ja iisch of the “In des Lebens Frublingstagen,” 
cessor of Beet Sear taniden ts na an tne nce ‘gay Herr Kalisch was a little too militaryto from “ Fidelio.” Herr Kalisch has a very tell- 
giljan sense of “second, but not very close”; conjure up a violent enthusiasm—and earned ing and effective tenor voice, it is, in fact, a ro- 


yet 1 can find: many points in this sym- ight to be frequently heard. bust tenor, and the manly intelligence as well as 
? aony which make me ieel as if there were : i agg eek cart . = es Sheu by i audi- sincerity of his effort were alone sufficient to 
a x nsh iphone. ure : “theta ue yb com weet er y . fter each of their 2ccount for the abundant enthusiasm that his 
“migit love, and the se at do . oe ence ; each had two recalus a 61 - h performance called forth. Each succeeding sym- 
anc ‘a gain so clearly that.a child night fol, | numbers, the audience rising en masse after the phony concert of late brings with it an improve- 
ow them, wh Neal at tt is woven j “Tristan” death scene toapplaud thesinger and ent in the orchestra, and the playing on Satur- 
usical tissuG Wh phat | a great mince ‘and Mr. Gericke. ‘day evening was an intellectual treat of the high- | — 
Laste ja teri mellgeee manage to form ’ ” Brahms’s third symphony is more trans- est order, exciting as usual the unanimous ad- |- 
ity and skill o whi és y mly th pr ? parent than the others ; there may be no miration of the audience. )bee as Tred 


‘to the engagement as soloists of Fr. Lilli Kal- 
isch-Lehmann and Herr Paul Kalisch. The pro- 
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‘THE SYMPHONIES. ~' 

no n= Sonoda, THe 

An Enthusiastic Audience atthe Nineteenth 
Concert in Music Hall Last Evening. 

The audience at the Nineteenth concert of the 

series exceeded the majority of all predecessors. 

The interest awakened by the two soloists aroused 

enthusiasm to a high piteb. 
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-+ || -Wagnerian score, the sure and sustained fortis- ~ 
| simo, and the general superlative orchestration, 


demanded a voice of the highest strength. Even 


| In the severest sentences her notes rose strong 


and supreme above the din of the accompani- 
ment. For satisfaction of the purest nature, the 
nineteenth conceit seemed to us an epitome, 
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The programme :— _ TARCH | 11, 18 88 — 
Brahms. Symphony in F, No. 3. | wid 


Allegro con brio. Andante. 
Poco Allegretto. Allegro. 
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Gluck. Aria. “Enfin il est dans ma 
puissance.” From ‘‘Armide.”’ 
Fr. Lehmann. 
Arnold Krug. Symphonic pecogee to Shakes- 
peare’s **Othello.”’ 
Beethoven. Aria. ‘‘In des Lebens Fruhling- 
stagen.”’ From ‘'Fidelio.” 
eer Kelisch. 


‘*Tristan und Isolde.’’ 
Soprano: Fr. Lehmann. 


Soloists—Fr. Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann, Herr Paul 
Kalisch. 


The Symphony was an evident exponent of the 
tranquil in music. The allegro gave the reedsa 


Wagner. Vorspiel und Liebestod. From 


MUSICAL MATTERS, 

: pedd_s 
Herr and Frau Kalisch at the 
Symphony Concert. a 


me a ene 


The soloists at last evening’s concert by the 
Boston symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm 


Gericke conductor, in Music. Hall, were Herr 
‘ Paul Kalisch, tenor, and Frau Lilli Lehmann- 


very considerable prominence, interpolating with | 


runs for the violins, and was especially noticeable 


the strings. The andante, steady and even, fur- 
nished prominence for the oboe, with the winds and 
strings carrying the accompaniment. The last 
two movements were hardly up to the high stand- 
ard of the other two, but redeemed themselves in 
the latter bars of the allegro. The strings were, 
as usual, more satisfactory than the remaining 
orchestra. 

Fr. Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann left as favorable an 


impression on the hearer as any soloist of the sea- | 


son. The Aria from Gluck did not demand the 
full power of her voice, such presentation being 
required in the ‘‘Liebestod” from Wagner. Her 


tones,in the middle range, were inclined to be. 


harsh, and the higher notes were much more clear 
and penetrative. The orchestra, under the re- 
straint of Herr Gericke, was keptinan appreci- 
ative reserve. 

The Symphonic prologue to ‘‘Othello’’ was in 
every sense a pretentious undertaking in de- 
lineative composition, and hardly equalled the 
work of Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Jullet.’? The en- 
trance of the cymbals was slightly obstreperous 
and the writer undoubtedly expressed his threnod- 


ie scenes by an unfortunate adaptation of the 


brasses. Yet sincerity was never lacking, and 
the endeavor was well meant if not always suc- 
cessful. The passages for the harp were perhaps 
the most pleasing of the entire rendition. 

We accord to Herr Paul Kalisch the warmest 


praise for his fine interpretation of the difficult | 


aria from ‘‘Fidelio”’ The moment of the scene, 


Kalisch, soprano, and it is seldom that two 
more enjoyable artists have assisted at these 


coneerts. Both the charming prima donna of 
for the delicate clarinet solo, taken up in turn by | 


the extreme demands upon the peetic sense of | 


the singer, and the severity of the task, as a 
whole, conspire to make our criticism of a more 
than dual nature. Not only was he competent 
to meet the needs of supreme technigue, but 
proved fully adequate tothe underlying dramatic 
instincts of the aria. The clearness of his high 


notes and the emphatic force of the singing, as a 
' whole, appealed to the emotions of the audience, | 


and led to a thorough ovation. 
Fr. Lehmann’s appearance in the ‘‘Liebestod” 
surpassed the already favorable work of the 


Gluck aria. The stupendous intricacies of the 
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the New York Metropolitan Opera House, 
already a great favorite with the Boston pub- 
lic, and her husband had the heartiest greet- | | 
ing upon their entrance from an audience that | 
fairly packed the hall, and they fairly sharéd 
the honors of the evenihg which rewarded 
their efforts. The prograinme selected was as 
follows: 


Symphony in F, No. 3 Brahms 
Aria. ‘“Enfin il est dans ma puissance.” From 
varmiae:: . Glue 


rn 
Aria. “In des Lebens Fruhlingstagen.” 
From ‘*fidelio” Beethoven 
Herr Kalisch. ‘ 
Vorspiel und od. From ‘Tristan 
‘und Isold . Wagner 


The two numbers chosen by Fr. Kalisch 
were admirably suited to display her grand 
abilities as a dramatic singer of the first rank, 
and her thoroughly artistic delivery of these 
test compositions arouSed the audience to a 
pitch of enthusiasm seldom equalled at these 
concerts. In both selections this great artist- 
disarmed criticism and fairly won the ova- 
tions which followed their ending. Herr | 
Kalisch found himself before an audi- 
ence disposed to give him a kindly 
welvome, but he commandea_ the 
applause of those present by his meritorious 
work and honestly carried the enthusiastic in- 
dorsement ot his abilities asasinger which | | 
those present gave atter the conclusion of the 

eat aria from “Fidelio.” The composition ; 


is exactly suited to display this artist’s voice 
at its best and the honest fashion in which 


met the great demands ofthe score stamped — 
him as a vocalist of sterling worth. His voice 
is singularly musical for one of such volume 
and in- its guse he_ displays fine 
taste and admirable skill. The tition | 
of the Brahm’s s phony evident y gave 
eat, pleasure, and the work done by the 
rchestra in this and the remaining numbers 
was in keeping with the record of the present | 
season. Noconcert will be given next Satur- . 
day evening, but on the 2 inst. the series | 
will be resumed, and then continued each 
week until April 21. eet el 
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| _ Boston Symphony Concert.Gut (Biows i. We believe that this taste TC 
The nineteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. | WHI e than a mere fashion, forthe enthu- = 
biestra, in Music Hall, last night, attracted an enor- iasn Waicr greeted | 19 Symphony Was appar- ._. 

nous audience, probably owing to an innovation in the~ éntly genuine, and, after all, there is nothing im - 
wrogramme, the second part of which was given ' the oie PE 


: which may not be fairly comprehended 
early wholly up to vocal music, and to the a rei} | r at . 
see at” tao Wolo brikete, Toit ppear- by a cultured musical amateur. One must not _ 


Kalisch-Leh- forget, however, to bestow a meed of heartiest — 
nann—-why not Lehmann-Kalisch does not ap- praise to Krug’s s mphonic prologne to Othello, y 
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with Brahms’s Symphony in F, No. 3, which 
yains in clearness and 
hearing. It was gloriously played, the first movement, | 


notably, with inspiriting fire and splendid warmth of » 


olor. The aliegretto was performed with exquisite 
grace and yet without losing anything of its appro- 
priate strength and largeness. 
instrumental selection was Krug’s Symphonic Prologue 
to “Othello,” which also improves on better acquaint- 
ance. This too was beautifully interpreted and played. 
Frau Kalisch sang the noble aria ‘*Enfin il est dans ma 
puissance,” from Gluck’s ‘‘Armide,” declaiming the 
great recitative In a grandly dramatic style and doing | 
the fullest justice to the work by the broad’ 
impressive and artistic manner in which she interpreted | 
it. Itis true that her method was better adapted to the . 
operatic stage than to that of theconcert room, and that | 
there was some roughness of voice and excess of power, ’ 


but the intelligence of the reading, and the expressiye | 


ness given to the music in every essentia), almost atoned | 


for thesomewhat too.violent vocalization. The artist | 
was heartily applauded and twice recalled. Herr 
Kalisch made hig first appearance here on this 
occasion, and sang Florestan’s scena, “In des Lebens 
Friihlingstagen,” from Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio.” He has 
a clear and resonant tenor voice, of good quality, which 
he uses with robust vigor and excellent skill, singing in 
a frank and manly manner, though without much finish 
or fine expressiveness. His intonation is good, and he 
manifested admirable musicianly sentiment in the in- 
terpretation of this difficult aria. We could have 
wished for something more in the way of color 
‘contrast and something Jess of explosiveness in 
style; but the effort, taken altogether, was 
very interesting, and remarkably spirited in 
effect. The artist was enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded and recalled twice. The concert ended 
with Wagner’s ‘‘Vorspiel und Liebestod,” in the latter 
of which Frau Kalish sang the exacting solo with rare 
solidity and impressive fervor. It-was the best Wagner 
singing we have heard, the artist’s method and style 
adapting itseif with pecullar felicity to this demonstra. 
live music. The next concert, which will be given on 
the 24th,is: Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Schumann; 
Noveletten for Strings (first time), ed oe ar Symphonic 
Fantasie (new), Otto Sipger. Ther@ is to he no goloist. 


‘ 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. ait! 


beauty with each new. 


The cne other purely 


@ work full of lofty thoughts well expressed. 
‘he gusts of fierce passion in this were admi-— 
rably portrayed, while the tender oboe passages 
— probably prscriog Desdemona—were given 
not only with technical perfection, but with a 
degree of poetic feeling that proved that the in- 
terest of the work was thoroughly grasped, . 
Arnold Krug, by the way, is not of the Viennese | 
composers, but is a North German, a pupil of 
Cornelius Gurlitt and of Reinecke, and at present 
located in Altona. He is yet a young man, not 
having reached 40, has won many prizes for 
composition, has composed a symphony, an or- 
chestral suite, and many other works which 
have invariably won high praise from the 
critics. “Of the performance of Wagnex’s pre- — 
lude from *‘Tristan and Isolde,”’ and of the 
erchestral part of the ‘‘Liebes-tod,’’ we need 
say but little, for every concert-goer knows 
with what iofty beauty‘the orchestra plays this 
S shovon of the first opera, in which the true 

agner reveated himself to the world. But 
even the excellent orchestra never before at- 
tained to quite the perfection of this perform- 
ance of the work. ‘The singer, too, Miss 
Lehmann that was, Mrs. Kalisch thatis, never 
was in as good voice in Boston, and both in the 
Love-Veath and in her aria from Gluck’'s 
‘*Armida’’ sang as one inspired, and her fervor 
could not but have been caught by the orches- 
tra, as well as by the audience. How the latter 
was moved may be judged by the fact that at 
the end of an especially long programme, in- — 
stead of seizing hats and overcoats and 
rushing for the door, people stood | 
oblivious of late trains and horse cars, applaud- | 
ing to the echo, while the prima donna was 
obliged to come out and bow again and again. 
Nor did her husband, Herr Paul Kalisch achieve 
an inferior trinmph; his manly bearing and 
earnest face secured hima cordial grecting be- 
fore he had sung a note, which welcome he at 
once proceeded to justifiy by singing the great 
tenor recitative and aria (the first number’in the 


| second act) from Beethoven’s ‘“‘Fidelio’”’ in an 


The Symphony Concert, 
We can recall no symphony concert of the 
entire series which was more enjoyable than that. 


of Saturday night. Beginning witha most in- 
teresting and beautiful symphony, it presented 
inits latter part sufficient vocal music to make 
@ proper baianca with the instrumental num- 
bers. Thethird symphony by Brahms is one 
of the most spontaneous and equal works he 
hag ever composed. Init there is nothing that 
is forced and very little that is complex, 
although there are the usual Brahms surprises, 
as for example where the brilliant beginning of 
the last movement leads not to a triumphant, 
but a most gentle ending. ‘The performance of 
the work was excellent throughout, spite of the 


absence of Mr. Kneisel, whé was unwell, and 
Mr. Strasser, who has, we are sorry to learn, 
left the orchestra. Notable points of, the work 
were the horn and oboe solos in the third move- 
ment, and the charming shading of the ensembles 
of the finale. Constant applause was showered 


the conductor and or 


upon 
Srahina is to be taken to the Boston heart 


remember 


‘had the pleasure of hearing it. 


estra, and evidently 
as | 


eiectrifving ‘manner. 
song, which remains in the highest tessitnia 
for measures ata time. Beethoven was ab- 
solutely merciless to the voice at times, treating 
itas ifit were an orchestral imstrument that 
could be forced to the extreme limits without. 
any damage resulting, and we must also 
that even the low pitch 
used by our orchestra is considerably 
higher than the Classical pitch of. 
Beethoven’s day, which rarely reached even 512 
vibrations for twolined C. None the less this 
excellent tenor did not need to force his voiea in 
the least, and his intonation was precise as a 
tuumg fork, while the various emotions extend- 


jing from despair to ecstatic joy which are in 


this number were all given with great dramatic 
fecling, the orchestra playing tho final chords, 
half tranquillity, half exhaustion, with a shad- 
ing that left nothing to be desired. It wasa 
concert long to be remembered by those who 
‘Blessings . 
brighten es they take their flight,’ and after 


‘such a magnificent proof of its ability our or- 


chestra has again flown southward and will not 
give another ar apoony concert here untila 
a weekirom nextFriday.  Lovis C. Bison 
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hase Rs, hoe me at 
| fact that the clarinettes were somewhat weakened, A | Pp a level with 
| everything was perfect, and the voice of the fault- 


A name like that of Lehmann and an uel! tecnnigq | a he 
eR cH CRS | ue of the composer, as expressed in his 
M amount of singing’are sure to attract many peo~ orchestration. Butthe quiet melody, which we 
| finding must be altogether hushed. Brahms’ third ple, and accordingly an audience of large propor} may take asa representation of the tender ele- | 
| spmphony began the program This i tions assembled in Music Hall last Saturday \vem-1) 1 enis in Othello’s character, is beautifnl, if not | 
we strict alae eflatee ing tohear Frau Lehmann and Herr Kalisch, amd }} oi \inoty original, and an interesting bit of: ei 
most natural and unstrained works that the great pro- yore & bit of musi- 
composer has ever produced. Everything in it is so 
well rounded and so complete that its every move- 
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possibly also the Brahms symphony. The PFO || 02) writing. There is little to be said about the 


gramme, which contained an interesting variety 


i “* | well known vorspiel to *’Pristan and Isolde’; after 
of music, with the symphony in the right place, || 41) it ig merely a preparation for the draina itself, 
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| ment is flawless, yet to us the first and last move- 
~ | ments are the noblest. The horn and oboe solos of 
| the third movement were capitally performed, and 
_ *| the tranquility of the end was admirably portrayed. 
_. * | Probably, however, the larger part of the tremendous 


audience had been attracted by the singers: if so 
they had no cause to be disappointed, for both 
Madame and Mr. Kalisch were in suberb voice and 
Sung ina manner that amply deserved the great 
furore they awakened. Madame Kalisch Lehmann 
began with an aria from Gluck’s “ Armd,” a fine 
specimen of that great schvol which was the begin- 


ning of dramatic opera. Her phrasing, her power, 
_and her enunciation were all alike worthy of com- 
_ mendation, and in the grand voice with which she. 


sang the number there was no trace of the fact that 
she had just ended an arduous opera season. Her 


husband was not less’. successful. He was. 


received with considerable effusion by the audience, 
and during this and the long introduction to his 
song, stood as erect as a grenadier on parade. His 
singing, however, speedily showed that the welcome 
was worthily bestowed. Such dramatic fervor, such 
surety of tone and fire, are seldom heard in a tenor 
voice in Boston. Like all of Beethoven’s arias the 
number deals mercilessly with the voice. and its ec- 
static end remains in highest register almost 
throughout. Through this trying ordeal Mr: Kal- 
isch passed with the greatest of ease, his notes hay- 


was made up of the following numbers: . 
Symphony in F, No. 3..........«.+..d. Brahms 


Allegro con brio—Andante. Poco Allegretto—Al- — 


legro. 
Aria (Armide)......cseccececcecevs0e GIUCK 
Frau Lehmann. | 
Symphonic prologue to Shakspere’s 
EPEOLLO os. 64 c0h'e: oP is/oléis oc ce 0 oye ee nee 
Aria (Fidelio).........«..%...L. Vv. Beethoven 
Herr Kalisch. 
Vorspiel und Liebestod (Tristan und 
Isolde). . eeeeee eee 
Soprano, Frau Lehmann. 
Soloists, Frau Lilli Kalisch-Lebmann, Herr Paul 
IXalisch. 7 
This was not the first performance in Boston of 
Brahms’s beautiful third symphony, but it was 
certainly the best; in point of finish and clearness 
the rendering was far superior to previous ones, 
and the intricacies of the score were made plain 
by the ease with which the difficulties were 
conquered. This symphony, like much of 
Brahms’s music, cannot be enjoyed, appreciated 
or understood at a single hearing: it is a work 
that has to be listened to aguin and again and 
studied, and whose beauties unfold themselves 


gradually to those who seek for them. In spite of 
the general opinion, which places the last 
movement on the same plane of merit’ with 


| 


and as such serves a useful purpose when placed 
in a concert as introduction to the Liebestod. 
Before passing to the singers, we may say that the 
orchestral playing in both prologue and vorspiel 
was excellent, and quite on a par with the execn-. 


| tion of the symphony. 


J 


.R. Wagner > 


With such an artist as Frau Lehmann the critic, 
as such, has little to do. As an interpreter of 
Wagner she is known to have no superior and 
few equals, and doubtless on this account she 


chose an aria from ‘‘Armide,” in addition to the 


— 


\ 


Liebestod, in order to show her powers in 


another field of dramatic expression. This aria is 
not by any means as pleasing as much of Gluck’s 
vocal music, but in point of difficulty it seems 
quite the equal of anything he ever wrote; no 
singer can attempt such a work without a thor- 
ough schooling in the highest forms of dramatic 
singing. Frau Lehmann’s powerful rendering of 
this great arla seemed a conclusive proof of one 
of the tenets of noever s admirers, which igs that 
his vocal music is the highest in this form of com- 
position, and that it requires for its correct 
interpretation perfect mastery over all 
the other schools of dramatic music. 


With frau Lehmann’s singing of the Liebestod . 


from ‘Tristan and Isolde,” one or the greatest 


scenes in all Wagner’s operas, the public here are | 


already acquainted; there is nothing in which we 


have heard Frau Lehmann in whici she is greater | 
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ing no trace of strain evenin the most difficult passa- | 
ges, his phrasing and expression being 
equally commendable, and the end being of almost 
delirious joy, while the instrumental postiude led 
back to tender tranquility with most refined shading. 
The oboe solo in this was also most artistically ren- 
dered. In the praise of the singers we must not for- 
get to speak of the excellent way in which Krug’s 
“Otello” symphonic-prologue was given. The great 
composition is already known to Boston concert- 


| 
the first, if not higher, we must confess that 2 than in this powertally moving and justly cele- 
us the first seems still the most perfect of the brated scene; it is therefore only necessary to say 
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in almost every way: 1n its artistic proportions, in} that ber singing of this number last Saturday 
‘the vigor and musical beauty of its themes and in} ©VeMue was fully eqyal to the splendid renderin 


hia i ' . ; of it which she has given on other occasions, an 
their working out. The last movement, although) \.. ¢ollowed by applause trom the audience which 
much may be said in its favor, does not seem to us 
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Kies Singer 


only fell short of being an ovation. 
to have the depth of musical meaning or the co- vine —_ new to oes and to ee rateerioe § 
bin | : created by his appearance and manner a favorable 
herency of the first. Of eer’ pap. ONGUEES, wisn impression, which his singing more than served to 
| its clearly defined and pedi — ? bi ai contirm; he labored of course under a disadvan- 
oers, but it has not yet been so perf | first in the estimation of the audience, and it cer-; tage in singing on the same evening as an artist of 
eae. The concert ine toa Siete Geeta yee tainly shows how comparatively simple, almost} the ability of Frau Lehmann. But if he did not 
relude and “Love Death” from “Tristan and popular we had said, Brahms can be when he| Show tne sem mart ing id ah 5 Ni sal hho | 
solde,”’ which was given so thoronghly both by chooses and is in the right mood. One objection,} 5) ysical and artistic manner that he won all hearts | 
vocalist and orchestra that the audience forgot though a slight one, could, it seems, be made to; and was recalled with such persistent enthusiasm 
to leave, even at the end of a very long pro- | the symphony, and that is the lack of contrast be-. gn it seemed as though the applause would never 
gramme, but stood and applauded  con- tween the andante, and the poco allegretto which; S%°P- Ne | 
ny i raed raed oo 9 apa that seemed does duty as scherzo; charming as the allegretto is RS apitowtrmirp ogi 24, we may expect to hear ; 
nothing becomes so tiresome to the ae ° eener a. | in its way, the general effect might possibly have’ Overture, scherzo and finale..........Sehumann 
a string of laudatory adjectives, but th . f been improved had the place of the allegretto Novelletten (for strings), op. 63...........Gade 
last night seems to call for bie denlen a a than y 4 been taken by a movement of a more lively and bimnicnte Wantints tase re ) | 
praise, and for ourselves we can asserverate that we brilliant character. a RICHARD HEARD. 
rarely have enjoyed a programme so heartily. | To conclude our remarks about the orchestral, Sagas 


music of the evening, let us here mention the two 
- other instrumental works, namely, the prologue 
to “Othello” and the vorspiel to ‘Tristan and |ST: 
Isolde.’ Itis hard, musically speaking, to know | 
_ just where to place Krug’s work, and this, not 
| only with regard to the nature of the composition, 
but also to its merits. Let us, however, accept the 
composer’s own definition, Symphonic Prologue; 
which comes as near as anything +o explain what 
the work is, and consider the music ee ae 
it may be said that Krug shows himself a ‘ter 
/inthe use of orchestral effects without making 
OS ee Cee 
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“Symphonie Fantasia’’ in four movements without intermission. It is a 
| credit to the Cincinnati pedagogue as an ambitious and honest effort, 

and it is also to Mr. Gericke’s credit that cisatlantic composers find a 

patron in him; but the forms of Wagner are but weakly imitated, and 

the Liszt ‘‘Symphony Poem” form but poorly copied. Creditable as 

an experiment, it is very disappointing as a composition, as there is 

positively no clearly defined thematic plot or logical development to be 

discerned even by well-wishers of American music. Let Mr. Singer, 

however, not be disappointed or discouraged. The march at the close 

was amply effective and would make a good opening for a second 

fantasia. Mr. Singer should not so overlead his parts with so many 

pedantic designations for bowing, &c. An intelligent concertmeister can SEASON LS87-85. 

arrange all that, and none but intelligent erchestras can attempt such works. 

The other novelty was the ** Novelletten,” Gade, op. 53, four graceful 

movements for strings, and the allegro scherzo and tinale of Schumann. 

Next week no concert, as the blizzard week concerts in New York, New BOSTON SYMPHON Y ORC HEST RA 
Haven and Philadelphia have to be made up. Next concert here April 7. Me | 
Next Sunday (Easter), ** Judas Maccabeus,”” by the Hindel and Haydn, with 

Julia Valda, Winant, Parker and Heinrich. April 10-11, Mozart’s “ Re- 

quiem,” with Mr. and Mrs. Kalisch (Lilli Lehmann), Meisslinger and Fisch- | 

er; Mr. Gericke conductor. Rossini’s ** Stabat Mater” is given to-day at | MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
St. Joseph’s Church. ‘‘Sonnambula’’ by Charles R. Adams, Rose Stewart | 

and company next Tuesday (fourth opera of a creditable series.) Fine prom- 

ises of impressive Easter and Passion week services are held out by Roman 

Catholic and Anglican churches. Thousands upon thousands of calla lilies 

have been ordered from Bermuda and other places, and the sweet oder of 

prayer, praise, incense and flowers will mount to heaven from artistic Boston. 


W. Wanay Laveen ; XX. GONGERYE 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 24TH, AT 8,-P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
ROB. SCHUMANN. OVERTURE, SCHERZO AND FINALE. 


NIELS W. GADE. NOVELLETTEN (FoR STRINGS.) 0 
(First time.) 


OTTO SINGER. SYMPHONIC FANTASIE. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Th 
é Management beg the indulgence of 


subscribers in postponin 
| g for 
one week the Public Rehearsal and Concert appointed for March 30 and 31 


This action is caused by the loss of Concerts in Philadelphia, New York and 


New Haven, arranged for last week, and which can only be given 
> 


coming week. in the 


. These Coneerts must be given, because the tickets to them 
ave been sold; therefore, next week a new programme for the Boston 


tempts cannot be prepared. Under this arrangement the Boston Season 
will close on April 28, one week later than announced, and, at the last Con- 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. , js‘ 
The Symphony Concert, 


It was a most peculiar programe, that of 


Saturday night, giving three orchestral works 
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each of which was a species of symphony in. 
disguise, yet not claiming the ambitious title. © 


Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo and Finale has 


been a sort of Cinderella among iis sister ; 
symphonies from the first, coming inio exis- 


tence at about the same time with the noble 


_symphony in B flat, by the same composer, first 


i 


performed with that master work, and being 
somewhat crushed by its more powerful neigh- 
bor. Yetits beauties were certainly apparent to 
every auditor at this concert. The great con- 
trasts between the movements were thoroughly 
brought out by conductor and orchestra, but, 


+ while all were well played, the scherzo was the 


: 


| 
| 


gem of the work and aroused the chief 


by Gade consisted of four movements 
almost in symphonic vein and _ order, 
and, as they were for. strings only, 
they served to show the perfection of this 
strongest section of our orchestra. There were 


a few slight blurs in the first movement, but 


' otherwise the execution was of the highest 


' eherish 


The ae 
| must have thought the work a single movement 


order. Of course the sweet and pure tone of 
Mr. Kneisel was missed (he being absent on 
account of illness), but'Mr. Loettier was concert- 
meister in his stead and satisfied the most rigid 
demands. Inthis connection we are glad to 
state that Mr. Kneiselis rapidly convalescing. 
and rejoins. the orchestra today, making the 
week’s concert tour with them and returning to 
the Boston concert stage next week. The Gade 
move ments were certainly the most graceful 
and clear specimens of pure music on the pro- 
gramme, and if not calculated to arouse great 
applause, were none the less appreciated, and 
formed healihy pabulum on which to feed a 
growing musical taste. 

The symphonic fantasie by Otto Singer of the 
Cincinnati College of Music, was analyzed by 
us at considerable lengtl in last Friday’s issue; 
it carried out our predictions in so far that its 
beauties were not appreciated by the public. 
Its Wagnerian modulations, its highly ingenious 
treatment of figures, its skilful fugue and 
canon passages, its lofty orchestration, all 
went for naught, and the public expressed but 
little approval at the close. Yet we reiterate 
that the work has great beauties, only they are 
lost because of the impracticable shape of tha 
composition. When Beethoven developed two 
little figures in the first movement of his fifth 
symphony, he did not allow them to recur 
againand again in the andante, or in the 
scherzo and finale, and if he did run the two 
last movements together, he at least made the 
line of transition a very definite one. We fear 
that the tendency to figure development is go- 
ing too far in modern instrumental music. In- 
genuity is usurping the place of melodic beauty, 


and musicians begin to think it puerile to write a 


tune. Itis just possible that the pendulum 
may swing back; that the public may yet 
a new Hadyn, with more 
orchestral color and harmonic breadth, 
but with the melodic sweetness 
of the. father of instrumental form. 
movements of this fantasie were. 
in such a manner that the non-musician 
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at the finale was grand enough, but it came too 
late to spur up the spirits jaded by so much 
thematic development; yet this and the grand 
march theme are nobie portions of a work 
whose chief defect is that it is musicians’ music 


must have confirmed this thought. The climax ‘ 


t). * 


* 
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just as some of the Miltonian works are: ta’ t 


oetry rather than art contributions to the laity. 

f the symphonic fantasie could be heard a few 
times more-it would win more than respect, it 
would compel admiration; but we greatly doubt 
whether this 
reached. 


‘ 


| 


This is a season of postponements, illnesses and - 
snow blockades having caused disarrangements | 
in “the best laid plans of men and mice’’ and — 


After the lapse of a couple of 
Kneisel Quartette concerts, the delay of a 
Vogrich piano recital, the pushing of the 
Euterpe dates into April, ete., we are content to 
believe that the musical season is not running 


‘ on time, and to await the next Symphony con- 


‘enthusiasm of the concert. The novelloetten - 


cert a week from Saturday, instead of hearing 
it this week as anticipated. . 
Louis CG. ELson. 


‘TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONOERT. | 


| 
| 
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Descriptive Notes of the Orchestral Music 
to Be Piayed Tomorrow. 


RoBERT SCHUMANN. Overture; Scherzo and 
Finale.—Composed and first performed in 1341.. 
The finale was altered and revised 1n 1845—1841 
is the date of Schumann’s first symphony, so that 
the work in question belongs to the beginning of 
the period of orchestral composition, when Schu- 
mann was nearing the zenith of his power as com- 
poser. Wainlewski says of this period: ‘*While 
Schumann laid the foundation of his symphonic 
writing in the works of the great masters, he 
nevertholess struck out in a path of hisown. In 
consequence, the contents of his work is thor- 
oughly Schumannish, and it bas moreover the 
artistic merit of a compact form. We hardly 
notice those peculiarities of thought and 
form which are 6o frequent at an earlier 
period, All the more must we wonder at 
the marvellous skill with which Schumann 
uses the instruments of the orchestra, whose nature 
could hardly bo very familiar to him. There are 


=—— = 


ee —_—_ oo 


indeed moments that show a lack of knowledge of: | 


technique, especially that of the winu instru- 
ments, but all unevenness disappears in the gen- 
eral effect, and we*cannot complain ot too beld or 
difficult passages. The tone-coloring in Schu- 
maun’s instrumentation is not always perfectly 
peautiful; he had.not that primary feeling for 
sensuous beauty of tone, which amounted to a 
second nature in the great masters, but his tone- 
coloring is always characteristic, One feels that 
the intended effect is always accomplished.” 

NrieLS W, GADE, WNoveletten op, 63,--A new 
orchestral work of the great Danish composer, to 
be played here for the first time, 

Orro BINGER, Symphonie Fantaisie.—Also 2%, 
novelty; the name of Otto Singer will be remem- 
bered by many as that of u talented musician liv- 
ing in Cineiniati, and thoroughly identified with 
the best musical interests of that city, An early 
work of his, variations for two pianos, was highly 
praised by Btilow and Liszt, and played several 
times at the matinées of the latter master, 
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Phe Management beg to announce two performances of the 


MOZART REQUIEM 


to be given in MUSIC HALL, 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 10TH, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11TH, 


to aid in erecting a Monument in Vienna to the memory of MOZART. 


3 


The work will be given by a 


(GRAND CHORUS 


OF 


THREE HUNDRED, 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


and the following Artists who kindly volunteer their services: 


MME. LILLI KALISCH-LEHMANN, 
MISS LOUISE MEISSLINGER, 
MR. PAUL KALISCH, 
MR. EMIL FISCHER, 


TICKETS $1.50 and $1, according to location. 


Subscribers to the Saturday Evening Symphony Concerts can secure the 
same seats for the Tuesday Evening Concert, and subscribers to the Friday 
Afternoon Public Rehearsals the same seats to the Wednesday ‘Matinee, by 


presenting their Season Tickets at the Box Office, Music Hall, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 30th and 38\st. 


that this charming “light symphony without an 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. f 
The programme of the twentieth symphony con- — 
| cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 

_ ing, was as follows: 


_ Schumann: Overture, Sch | 
_ Gade: Noveletten are, Be erzo and Finale. 


Otto Singer: Symphonic Fantasy. | ; 
| The ever-delightful Overture, Scherzo and Finale 
| was admirably played, with infinite delicacy, 
Vivacity and piquancy of accent. Itis seldom 


Adagio” is done such thorough justice. Gade’s >] 
Noveletten, four movements for string band, 
show the composer in his best mood, especially in | 
the first and second movements. Indeed, one | 
finds in these short pieces a power of thematic 
development rarely displayed by Gade in his 
treatment of larger forms. No less conspicuous ' 
is his command over the orchestra, and the effects | 


he knows how to produce with whatever instru- | 


mental resources he has at hand. We know of | 
very little music for strings alone so rich in varie- | 

ty of orchestral effect; now and then, he uses his 
first violins as if they were flutes or oboes, his 
-violas as if they were horns, so that you are almost 


fooled into thinking you hear the wind instru- / ( 
ments. These Noveletten, too, were played well- / 


nigh to perfection. 

Singer’s symphonic fantasy is an interesting 
work by a composer who, if not strictly an Ameri- 
can, has long been a resident in this country. It it 


'is not hard to see who Mr. Singer’s model is; tnat 


model] is all too plainly Liszt. This symphonic | 
fantasy tinds its prototype in Liszt’s symphonic 1C 
poems. The substitution of the term “fantasy” 
for “poem” is evidently accounted for by the fact 
that Mr. Singer puts forth his work as absolute rl 
music, and not as the musical illustration of | 
a poetic text. Both the general char- _, 
acter and aspect of Mr. Singer’s themes and ( 
his treatment of them strongly recall Liszt; there | 
is the same rather vague melodic character, that is 
wavering between modern tonality and old modal- . * 
ity that we find in Liszt, and also that favorite de-* |! 
vice of Liszt’s of repeating the same theme over’. 
and over again in every conceivable variety of |: 
rhythm, the same fondness for often-recurring 
climaxes. Yet there is a difference, too; instead — 
of that apparently wilful cutting adrift from ee P 
tablished musical forms which, in Liszt's . 
symphonic poems too often results in a. 
sheer absence of all coherent form, 
fnd in this fantasy of Mr. Singer’s | 
a decided if perhaps unconscious tendency to re- 
turn to the form-of “theme with variations.” And 
it seems to us, after but a single hearing, that it 
is this form itself, rather than anything that is 
_ personal to the composer, which enables the lis- 
"tener to go through this long composition, lasting 
¢ uninterruptedly for half an hour, with something 
* like interest. True, Mr. Singer shows consider- 
| little poetic 
able strength at times, ‘as well as no a 
| feeling ; he knows how to work up a climax w 
energy, and evinces much ingenufty of rhythmic 
device, There is, too, a certain undeniable no- 
‘pility of character in mueh that he writes. 
"Still, his strength and vigor are rather spasmodic 
than constant, he is terribly prolix—all there- 
_ really isin the fantasy could have been said just 
as well, and better, in half the time—and it is 


principally by the variety of treatment which the 
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We were going to write 
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orchestration he falls decidedly below the modern 
standard, For the production of special effects 
his choice of instruments is often felicitous, 
and his scoring is rarely, if ever, coarse 
or vulgar; but it is 


of long-sustained musical development, that heis | & 2 f°” 
enabled to hold the attention. In the matterof | — 
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) often thin and /|- 
ineffective, and when he tries to mags his forces |. 


together in strong tutti passages, the tone is often % 


singularly duil. One set of instruments seem to 


~ deaden another, and to be deadened by them, in- 


stead of their mutually reénforcing each other. 
Still, one feels this to be the result of a lack of 
technical. skill rather than of innate sense for mu- 
sical color. aie . 

The next programme is: Berlioz, overture to 
“Benvenuto Cellini;” Saint-Saéns, pianoforte con- 
certo; Korbay, Nuptiale; Goldmark, symphony 
‘No. 2, in E-flat. Mr. Richard Hollings will be the 
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MUSICAL MATTERS, 
USICAL MATTERS, 


Twentieth Symphony Co 
Singer's Fantasy, = 


Schumann. Overture, Scherzo and Finale. Op, 52. 


Novelletten (for strings). Opi63. "°° 
Introduction; Allegro vivace e grazioso; — 
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Qito Singer, Symphonic Fastasia. (First time.) : 


‘There were many vacant seats to be seen 


novelties and prefer a soloist. Having 24 con- | 


certsa year, it is not surprising that the fashion- | 
able séatholder takes the chances of being ‘ul-/. 
fasbionable ence in awhile, and remain y | 


from what is never thought too dull, hea’ 


foreboding by,the true music-lover. Schuman s 


third orchestral work was read in a ref 


manner; an excellent bit of work was done | 


by the wood-wind players in the trio of the 


Concert — Otto | 
‘The twentieth symphony programme was: | 
Scherzo; Andantino con moto; Ajlegro | 


- Saturday night, which goes to show that sym- | 
phony concert patrons discriminate against | 


scherzo, The finale had both force aud sonti~ | 


ment. The novelletten by Gade have not been 
heard here since 1877. Inthe four movements 
we find all the geniality of the Mendelsshonian 
Dane, but none of the ruggedness of the Norse- | 
man, somehow in Gade’s music one is never | 
juite satisfied without hearing some suggestion — 
of “Ossian’' and ‘“‘Comala.” In the perform- 
ance there was maintained a beautiful unity: a 
better ensemble is not needed. Thetone quali 

of the violins of the orchestra is so mellow and 
rich that the artistic character of the playing is_ 
enhanced. Of all the graceful moments in the 


‘performance, perhaps the close of the sche 


where the violins run off into an interrogation, 
‘was most so. Mr. Singer, who isa musical pil 
lar in Cincinnati, may or may not be the Ameri- 
can Bruckner, but in two ways his music recalls 
him ; reese mgth in fitt ig out a son 
orous score, and he is imbued with Wagner. || 
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ever. The } 
movements, the themes of the first: being the 
themes of thé entire work, barring oné or* two 
exceptions; it has plenty of thomatic . 
terial, some of which is admirable. 
an ambitious work from a technical stand- 
point. The composer having set himself a task 
which does credit to his intellect, its fulfilment 
discloses many evidences of the fine musician, 
especially in its sympathetic treatment of the 
instruments. Mr. Singer lacks, however, the 
ability to sustain himself uniformly ; one wonders 
in the adagio if the composer ever tried to sum- 
mon the blue pencil and mark out some of the 
irrelevant matter. The composer was placed at 
some disadvantage in having to suffer at Mr. 
Gericke’s hand several cuts; this proceeding 
tended to maks the work obscure, especially to 
those who had read the Bulletin’s analysis pre- 
Mr. Singer could not 

have asked fora more faithful interpretation, 

barring the cuts, than Mr. Gericke’s orchestra 

gave; the work had received careful rehearsing 
’ Its complex character is reason enough for its | 
half doubting acceptance by an audience hear- | 
ing it for the first time. 

The next concert will be given on Saturday, 
April 7,one week later than originally announced, | 
the management begging the indulgence of pa- 
trons while a set of out-of-town concerts, post-— 
poned on account of the storm, is being made up. 
The coming concert has decided features. Thore | 
isasymphony by;Goldmark,in E flat,No. 2,which 
has not yet been heard in this country; Alfred 
(not Richard) Hollins, the blind pianist who | 
visited us two years since, will play a concerto 
by Saint-Saens; Mr. Korbay’s ‘-Nuptiale,'’ an- 
nounced once this season and withdrawn, and 
Berlioz’s ““Benyenuto Cellin’’ overture complete 
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Three Orchestral Works 
Only on the Programme. 





Two Received With Delight, the Third 
With Apathy. 


\ 





A Small but Discriminating Audience 
in Attendance, » 


Tho audience at last evening’s symphony 
concert was ‘ar below the average in num- 
bers, asissure to be the case when a pro- 
yramine Without a solo'st and composed of 
a small number of !arze works is proposed 
by Mr. Gericke. On this occasion three 
numbers only, muking up a total of adoven 
movements, were promised, and, although 


one of them was to differ from the others in | 
being exclusively for strings, the tempta- , 
tion to stay away overbore with many peo- | 


ple the temptation to attend. 

Yet this progrzmme had constituents con- 
‘| sidered worth a liberal attendance and care- 
ful attention. It was brief, being all per- 
formed within an hourandahalf. Itin- 
| cluded two novelties, and it gave a great 
deal of unalloyed pleasure, recerving its 
one cause of painstaking and perplexity to 
‘the last, when escape was easy, aS many 
proved by their early retreat. 

The several works stood in orderthus: 
The Overture, Scherzo and finale of Schu- 
- mann, the Noveiletten for strings by Gade 
and the Symphonic Fantasy by Otto Singer. 


Of these, the second was a new addition 
to the S pony crchestra’s reperiory, al- 
though Mr. Thomas is credited witha Bos- 
ton ;.erformance of it in February, 1877, 
and the last was absolutely new here. Esti- 
mated roughly, then, each of these com»o- 
sitions Was equivalent to an ent re or partial 
symphony. ‘The Schumann lacks a move- 
ment—tie slow one—and the Gade is super- 
flucus in that respecc. being, like Rubin- 
-stein’s “Ocean,” provided with six, the in- 
troduction being very brief. however. As 
the Singer is d:vided into four rarts—not 
separated from cach other by pauses, how- 
e:er—the average is just maintained. 


The threa Schumann movements are a 


perennial source ot delight, and bring his 
renius close and dear tothe common taste 


and common understanding. Adopting the | 
general formula of symphonic developn- | 


ment, the author seems to have been retuc- 
tant to bind his themes too 


Wiechtly by Bond and Rule. 


The overture, for instance, is much more. 


like an overture than the opening allegro of 


asetand studied symphony. It floats along , 
more easily, says its say with less severity, 


and appears to make more of enjoy- 
ment than of abstract duty. Like- 
wise the scherzo _has an_ impulsive 
unconstraint which is. not usual in such 
a movement with Schumann, who- suc: 
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n tone-color, more evic 


‘or even quaint. Tho finale, stronger, richer 

| ently learned inf 
style, more pore and more emphatic 
heightens the cffect which ihe previcus 
movements have produced, and jo puts a 
real climax to the whole. No 
Schumann shown himself to be obscure, 
ultra-philosophic, duil or bent upon digres- 
sions; he seems to have been in ahappy mood | 
when he wrote, and to have taken more ‘ 
counsel from his feelings than from his re- - of whom the Music Hall Bulletin gives 
flections. He was not much more than be- 
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every part in a frolic chase to atch tp with. 
the violins which vot off first. The writing 
is crystal-clear oll through, and that_is- 
tener must be pretty dull, or pretty sulky. 
who dees not feel brighter and better for 
he ‘ring if. | 

The positive novelty of the concert was, 













1 as [have said above, the Symphonic Fan- 
| tasy of 


Otto Singer of Cincinnati, 


these biographical notes: Mr. Singer. 


inuing. to aront the symphony form, and, whohes been “identified with the musical 


he was probably too well content with the B 
new strength and range of expression 1t was 
giving him, to care for pursuing to the ut- 
most its possibilities of scientitic develop- 
ment. ‘The figures are all plainly put for- 
ward,are interesting, and so Individual that 
even when treated with the greatest sevrr- 
ity, which Schumann here allows himself— 
as perhaps in the fugued portion of the 
finale—it is easy to keep them in view and 
to follow them. 

The Novelletten of Gade fell into that 
class of eae pete ne which give a twofold 
pleasure an 
musician finds in them a great quickness of 
adopting means to ends--shown 1n galning | 
for the usual string quintet a sixth part by } 
sometimes dividing the violoncellos, and in | 
fitting each prominent phrase to the 
character of that special instrument which 
is to be entrusted with 1t, in the considera. | 
tion which is content to deliver lus message | 
without vain repetitions, and ijn the elas- | 
ticity with which the general principles 
of symphonic writing ha\e been modified 
in the filling out of movements which were | 
6 be just classic enough and yet not too 
classic. 


receive twofold honors. ‘he 


On the other band, the 
Plain Lover of Music 


progress of Cincinnaii since 1873, received 
his early training at the Leipzig Conser- 
vatory, 1851-565, ui der Kichter, Mosciieles 
and Hauptmann. In 1859 he was in Dresden 


({ with Franz Liszt, whose ardent disciple he 
‘has since remained. Mr. Singer came to 
New York in 1887. and was associated 


in teachinz with Theodore Thomas and 
William Mason. He began his work in Cin- 


cinnatias assistant conductor of the Festi- 


vai Chorus. He has been connected with 


| the College of Music since 1873. His better 


Known compositions are two works for ho- 
rus—a festival ode, written to commemorate 
the dedication of the new Music Hallin C'n- 
cinnati, the cantata, “lhe Landing of the 
Pilgrims—” and this symphonic fantasia 
for orchestra. It is further added that such 
heroic chaiac’er aS may be noticed in the 
work may be attr.buted to the stimulus 
which the author received through the 
gratification of bis national pride in the 
result of the Franco-German war. 

lt 8 quite probable that the technical stu- 
dent of music will tind axgreat deal to ad- 
mire in this work. Itis also possible that 
the average listener may get some satis- 
faction out of it—but I aonot believe he can 
getmuch. ‘ihe writer has either.attempted 
too much or too littie, and somebody wiser 


must enjoy them because they give him} than I may risk his reput:tion cf assuming 
that mellow and yet vivid harmony of} to decide which. The work is a fant’sy 
strings, which is irresistibly appealing and 
gratifying when it comes from such a band 


in that it consists of a “cont nuons 
series of lucubrations evolved from a few 
themes, the mostof which are laid down at 


as this Boston orchestra supplies. ‘Then the; the outset; and: it is symphonic, becauss 


brevity, the indepenience, the unchecked 
buoyancy and the natural tranquillity of the 
different movements give a delight which 





thess developments contorm to the various 
methods of thematic: treatment which be- 
long tothe symphony—such as augmenpta- 


is as pure as it is sensuons~a delight which | tion, diminution, inversion and other appli- 
oue Gan permit to poss:ss every nerve and! cations of sdience—and are arranged in four 


fibre of his being without fear of any after- 

taste of regret or diminished seti-respect. 
‘There is constantly to be felt in the scries 

the treshness of anew mind and the _ light 





groups which take the usual order of times 
aud places, 

Vo aid in understanding and foliowing 
this exceedinely complicated work the 


certainty of a new and unwearied hand. i author sentcn forpublication an analysis of 


Be ng solely for s:rings, one mis:esof course | 
many of those peculiarly beautiful effects | 


of the wooden wind and the horns which 


hehas learned to expect and to enjoy in| 


the larger works of (sade; but there are 


gwift fiuitermgs, chasings hither and 


thither of themes and high faint ascend- 
ings of the upper strings which are searcely 
less chaiacteristic. The cantabile pas- 
sages fali more treuuently to the full barv- 


tone of the ’cello and to the lower register 


of the violins, and there are many 


deliciously odd little | outbursts 
ot the double-basses, as if, In pique at being - 
neglected, they made a sudden rush to far- 


ticipate in the pleasure of the moment, but 
infatigue and half despair. The scherzo 
begins with a tip-toéing moticn that makes 
one think of the oid-fashioned Italian 
(para conspirators, coming mysteriously to 
say, “Silence, silence! gently, gently!” 
to a loquacious tum-tum in the 
accompaniment; and then = it oes 
whirling off with a most dancable hilt, 
commented upon cceasionally by the dou- 
ble-basses 1n a burly viuff cross-phrase. ‘The 
andyntiio 18 a eweet, short song, and the 
thal allegro is a real hurly-burly—yet with 


la kind of method in its madness—which 





oe ee 


its scheme, whieh, so far as I could tnd out, 
did not help matters much. Fer, as there js 
no break in the continwity_of the work, 
while there are other hoids then those 
which are meant to indicate an approachin 

change of movement, the unprofessiona 
listener ia often in doubt as to which portion 
he is hearing, and as to Whether an appar- 
ently unfamiliar bar is what the author calls 
“a new pr:veipal phrase,” or a refashioning 


‘ot some previous one. There ‘s immense 
_ingenuityfin the bandling, although there 


is not any vast originality in the instru- 
mentatio:, Gosd taste here is, and a 1ea- 
sonable degre of lucidity; intinite pat ence 


onto & ; mustaiso have gone to th toil, and there 
finding it beyond their capacity, gave it up , 5 


is skill in kowing down before the Wagnet 
influences without exactly getting prose 
trate inthe dust. iheuse of all the mathe- 
matical and Jozical devices of composition 
betokens learning andthe power of absorb- 
ing technical system, example and_ pre. 
cept. Most ¢«f the subjects are evident 
and mejodiows—generaliy in the Wagnes 
yoin; and thete is also a plenty of blaring 
and banging and thrilling. 


But when all is done one can but feel that 
he has Leen subjected io the deliberate pro- 
duction of laborious scholarship, and not 
treated tothe fruit of an inventive and in- 
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x iphtnentes tio gan He | one nusic.’ On. this account, probably, they are $0 | 
| yo thing, howéver.is beyond all ques» | . ihe twentieth concert of the Boston Symphony Or.) =?°* enfeay evening istenst teand Sp placden 
ton, and thats thi 1¢ fants «veel eon a y een Suebweinn ne wae q Bstra in. Music siall last night was given before a. éach movement with those outward mazitestations 
ee ype oe ren ant Bis RS A AS. R323) ey MwaR SYMPHONY CO Naa tie, 2978 OF fl - sized ‘audience, the absence of a soloist working | of delight that are the best evidence of inward ap- | 
pe AS Se SS EERILY eR ASS a , NCERT. yyw | susualresult in diminishing the attendance. There preciation | ! 
Upon the audience, WHO pore 16 pa | It was entirely an orchestral affair last night, and were Only three selections on the_programme, but these ; witien-d 
nd ‘received | mtorian Hnal@ | each number dallied with the symphonic f ith. | f provided eleven movements—three symphonies, In fact The orchestra did excellent work in these move- 
hasmedidhttatcnce: Asim uaethee . ymphon . orm with- The concert opened with Schumann’s genial and always ments, as well as in the following Noveletten, and | 
; » 4, 4 Out actually attaining it. Schuman’s overture, delightful Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52, of which | Played in a clear and finished manner, that, we re- | 
41) | Scherzo and Finale, was finely performed, the ce hoe gave a charming reading and in which the | gret to say, was in strong contrast with maay of | 

.s o:chestra was heard in its most finished style. Gade’s the passages in the concluding fantaisie. 


graceful and delicate ‘‘Novelletten ” . | 
followed, for the first time at these conterth though tha But we are anticipating, for Gude’s charming | 


work had been heard here before. Itis the composer’s | Work must not be furgotten or passed over lightly. 
sor nthe Gade Novelletten the strings had a good ors 8 a delightfully, Sci “e NOSRIY_ | Soeee . aug teens. Bars 2000700 an ae 
} ist on? ld the lab ‘of  apoeste gon to show what material they were made jginning to end. It 8 exquisitely ‘played. The PERO e 21 ne DARREN HOY ee eee 
the orchestra an: ti e audience be | Of, and took full advantago of it, although of course, concert ended with a Symphonic Fantasie by Otto | ‘st the formand the general style. ‘The state- 
‘Wasied, because | ar. G icke Knows. na | the sick concert meister, Mr. Kneisel, was missed. Singer, a high-sounding and _ pretentious work, remark. | ment on the programme that they were played in 
Btinately w no better, thin j ln this connection we are glad to be able to add that ably well-written, richly instrumented, and strong and! Boston for the first time must be a mistake, as Mr. 


om Symphony Orchestra. he is so far recovered as to be able to take his place efl.ctive; but its meaning is not exactly clear, and a ' Wilson, in his Bulletin notes, says that they were 
, e 
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+9 ad in the ranks of the orchestra in; - Liszt and Wagner, with a suggestion of Hethes teneea played here iu 1877 by Thomas's orchestra. How- 
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respect which 1t might have and : 
r, Gerieke’s work as conductor musk their tour of this week, and next week will | Inhere andthere Though anew work, never heard here ¢Ver this may be, they are delightful little pieces 
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lent manner. The Symphonic Fantasie by rhythm brings the whole toan end with massive effect | Novelctem and the strings really outdid thém- | 
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Mik peder the oxbueek wilt oi gramme actually called a symphony, there were| “Symphonie Fantaisie,” The reason for this un- 
S oniritiic need § 44 hin anak tin in reality three symphonies of altogether separate | U8Ua! title becomes apparent as soon as we ¢on- 
character, differing one from another, and con-| ser the composition itsel1, for though it has the | 
trasting in many ways. The three Schumann | @884l number of movements in the usual order, 
movements are simply a symipbony without a slow | ‘eit irregular development and the contrapuntal | 
movement, The Gado Noveletten would almost | treatment of the themes is at variance with ac- | 
make a small symphony for strings. ‘The Sym- | cepted models. The “Symphonic Fantaisie” is | 
phonic Fantaisie isa symphony in which the move- | Clearly anew kind of composition, and in this | 
ments follow each other without interruption. | 8euse it may be called progressive; but we may 
As we huve said, these three compositions con- { be allowed to doubt whether Mr, Singer’s work 
trasted s0 weil that plenty of variety was sccared, has gained by his departure from the beaten 
and this well-balanced programme was the result; “¢rcls In many ways the work is more’ 
Overture, schetzo and finalé..........Schumann | @tamatic than symphonic, and this feature | 
Noveletten (for sohy inet Op. 58. .eee cesses Glade is intensified by the constant use of 
(irst time. ) the tremolo of the strings, an effect 
Sympl aisie (1 : x8, effec 
y = ronic Fantaisie (new)../.........+-Singer | which should be most sparingly used in symphonic 
What could be more beautiful than the three , hich i 
ts le writing, and which is nevertheless spread lavishly 
movements by Schumann? Into them he has &é ‘a nt 29 
: ~ € ever the whole of the “Symphonic Fantaisie. 
poured all the strength and freshness of his musi- 1 y 
cal fuspimtion, when bis mind tet q The contrapuutal treatment follows Wagner and 
: § ming was at its best, aud '“' the modern school in its development of “leading 


When he had but just’ begun to write in the | ; Tisaesal 
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A treatment of the classic school of Beethov 
cravings of his musical nature for outward ex- c Mendelssohn: the harmonies are ei 
- % ? : 
pression. It is hard to know which to praise I but still many of them are very beautiful and the | 
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fugal portions display 

composer as a learned musician, 

, powerful — orchestration proves him 

? over. 2 good colorist, and the bold yet attractive modu- 
a lations show that he has studied modern effects in 
this; music to good purpose. We especially admired the 
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> wieces tO NG! effective working of a march theme from the intro- 
Mr. xeric! ved ductory figure, and the magnificent climax at the 
aes Ba ly woheat 7; | end. Mr. Singer was fortunate in having this work 
pets Loom Tickwor. | Presented for the first time in so smooth a 
Sey wi ues See Manner. There were no noticeable 
| flaws, and the intricate subject was 
papery in as clear a manner as could be expected. 
f it left the audience cold it was rather the fault of 
the unusual and complex style of the work than 
because of any lack of worth either in the composi- 
tion itself or in the performance. The Symphonic 
Fantasie is a great additionto the American reper- 
toire, yet not one that will win popular approval; 

it is rather music for musicians. 
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Nea when’ we remember. that Schumann clearly defined musical ideas, even the principal 
hee eT te ccatanes ; ot the’ a ve aa oy theme being introduced in a way that does not —— 
| » aps 6 instruments that "| give it special prominence. To judge by several 


alinost of a veteran composer, but the themes are 
conceived in the spirits of the instruments for RIOINE: SAEPNOIES Che WORE. AEB. HOF: DEPA 29; 
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“in rovisation.«n t ® orches Ya. or. | 0 COl- | | a. , ments are also particularly free from the peculi- 
sider it an unusually solid specimen of ar- 4, | MU, ST CAL. C re, | avities and idiosyncrasies of much of Schnmann’s 
duous “Kape prelstee” fausie, ; voter Suited q ——_ (Oae’ | music. On this account, probably, they are so 
Diode ke wr aaa 10-8 iving repertory. | Boston Symphony Concert. pleasing to audiences at ‘arge, and the concert- — 
: ne thing, however, is berond all ques-. ihe twentieth concert of the Boston Symphony or.’ goers Saturday evening listened toand applauded 
| tionand that is that the fantasy i awonay remaets . Soak Bea . | che stra in Music siall last night was given before a. each movement with those outward masifestations 
; ; ard fk » Fell Flat he 4H ¢ . WHR SYMPHONY CONCERT. mts h ~/ Fy selene rage mega een es pig of Lm soloist working | of delight that are tlhe best evidence of inward ap- 
upon the audience, who bore it pa It was entirely an orchestral affair last night, and | were Only three selections on the programme, but these | " The orel tra did 1 k in th y 
tiently and received its stentorian finale ! 1e orchestra did excellent work in these move- 


. : . provided eleven movements—three symphonies, in , , . 
With'apath@medndiference! Kak another each paaaper dallied with the symphonic form with- | The concert opened with Schumanpn’s aetiat need oe ments, as well as in the following Noveletten, and 
thine ‘wae Gas ‘newly apparené—that, ale out actually attaining it. Schuman’s overture, | delightful Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52, of which | Played in a clear aud finished manner, that, we re- 
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o:Chestra was heard in its most & ° Jade’ | | 
graceful and delicate ‘“Movelleien for Btrinue,” on be | the passages in the concluding fantaisie. | 
its gigue-like rhythm being taken with just the right rang sg for the first time at these concerts, though the But we are anticipating, for Guiie’s charming 
degree of vivacity. he Ane been heard here before. Itis the composer’s | Work must not be furgotten or passed over lightly. | 
In the Gade Novelletten the strings had a good appiest velo, is bounteous in fresh and lovely | These four pieces have realiy something of the 


. melody and delig} - are . + : . 
oppartunity to show what material they were made ginning to end. he wae Gentlilsly olason” The STAPRONY 36. the DAMES. OVER eN ty ey, wae 


of, and took full advantago of it, although of course, concert ended with a Symphonic Fantasie by Otto | 'T@5% the form and the general style. The state- | 
the sick concert meister, Mr. Kneisel, was missed. Singer, a high-sounding and pretentious work, remark. } ment on the programme that they were played in | 
ln this connection we are glad to be able to add that eaten neve! richly instrumented, and strong and! Buston for the first time must be a mistake, as Mr. 
he is 80 far recovered as to be able to take his place | ‘lia , ’ u 8 meaning is not exactly clear, and it Wilson, in his Bulletin notes, SXys that they were | 
- | Cor is very monotonous. Itis a compromise between | : TE | 
fll the ranks of the orchestra in Liszt and Wagner, with a suggestionof Berlioz thrown played here iu 1877 by Thoias’s orchestra. How- | 
their tour of this week, and next week will Inhere andthere Though anew work, never heard here @Ver this may be, they are delightful little pieces 
le 1a probably be heard again In our own concert rooms. before, it sounded Strangely familiar,owing to its almost of music, full of that clearness of form, that | 
some competent programme makers. Lhat i The Gade work was again a symphonic shape hay- | slavish imitation of Wagzer and the instrumental and - 
some works of eminence, of note and of | ing four movements, and the best possible contrasts —. characteristics that are the peculiar converftion detail so characteristie of Gade’s work. The | 
yore, Baxeores Sees ous 1) ate hed between them. Hach of these movements was de- nak we want tor’ Gielen is vebis ble rats ety tb i * ble ¥ ‘ ? ago h the were p! Lyed WAs | 
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heen shown to American ait. But when | lighttuliy fresh and charming, and with Mr. Loeffler Wagner at many stages of the work. It is ra ‘not a small factor in the enjoyment of the | 
| : as leading violinist, all went in a technicall I B FRSROr Cul FEOF ® REA mere 15) SNe Onoy me) ee 
these successes “are set down beside the B ’ Ca y excel- and tiresome until the last movement, when a march Noveiectten. and the strines really outdid thém- | 
failures and errors, it will seem atleast as; lent manner. The Symphonic Fantasie by thythm brings the whole to an end with massive effect ..-. sts dolinnae wisi, which thoy wandecal | 
if no just criterion guided the selections, Otto Singer, is & very large work, and great brilllancy. It made no very profound im- selves in the delicacy with which they rendered 
but only chance or prejudice. having four movements, but fusing them all into a ‘pression, though it showed tse musicianship cf the te subtile and evasive shades of expression and 
A rae eaniitee of me audiences both mt very homogeneous whole. The shape is a very hig oxy ina most favorable light. The programme ' the clearness, correctness and brililiancy pf the 
SEE ag mer il Ghow Peculiar one, the gist of almost the entire work being AJ SY 11% next concert, which will take place April 7,18: rapid passiges in tho final allegro vivace, It 
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that these are no rash and baseless personal presented in the introduction. It is not unlike | plano, Saint-Saéag; “Nuptiale” (first time), F. Korbay| really seems, considering Gade’s eminent position 
notions of mine; and a sensitive man, open Liszt's B minor sonata in its form and rhapsodizing, | | Symphony in E-flat, No 2 (first time), Goldmark. The! #8 * composer, the considerable number of works 
to conviction and instruction, would learu but we cannot recall having found this style in an soloist will be Mr. Richard Hollings. } he has written and the uniform tavor with which | 
‘a lesson he wouid be only too glad and quick orchestral work before. That there are great beauties peri hi atin Se hntenAthed his’ nem bas i 
ast ‘ eli : ; : his music is received, that his name might be 
to put in practice from the verdicts ren- h k d b] id ; | | , | | 
; in the work is undeniable, and one must pay homage | ane ‘esente he Symp 
] 1 eg of this week in fav : ' more trequently represented on the Symphony | 
| Pee Be Sue 6 ne acle tio a andl stubs to the skill with which many parts of the work are TW : han {¢4 ; 
: , ici : : : uN OTE v MP rE vi YON r | programmes thar , OW. 
of his first and second selection g evolved from unpromising little figures, but it is not VENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT, | Programmes than 161s now Nae 
his third, ‘ : : , : Althouch ther " i An unmistakable novelty was Otto Singer’s 
The concert of next week will beomitted, work to inspire the public, and it demands careful Pap pil there was no work on the last pro-|  - Ate iat eatatal 99: Sine wane wer ach 
in order that the orchestra may fulfil the study to comprehend mucheither of its beauty or Brame actually called a symphony, there were Symphonie antais e.” The reason for this un- | 
engagements interrupted by the storm. On ingenuity. The fugal portions displav in reality three symphonies of altovether separate | usual title becomes apparent as soon as We con- | 
the following Saturday, Mr. Hastings, the ikaw | character, differing oy 4] ider the composition itsel1t, for though it has ti 
1g rday, . ' the composer as a learned musician, character, differing one from another, and con-| 4° As Dnchrphananabbia ON oy eer 4 
trasting in many ways. The three Schumann | usual number of movemenis in the usual order, | 
movements are simply a symphony without a slow | their irregular development and the contrapuntal | 
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de beint Huener The he! El numbers the powerful —_ orchestration — proves ~—_him 
movement. The Gade Noveletten would almost | treatment of the themes is at variance with ac- 


master and a great commauder of fine ; Scherzo especially being delightfully crisp and clear, 


effects, he is not. to_be trusted in the ge!ec- 
tion oi new music. What possible sufficient 
reason could be adduced for foisting upon 
the public this uninteresting and_ weari- 
some construction? Why should the labor of 
the orchestra and the time of the audience be 
wasied, because’ Mr. Gericke Knows. na 
better, or obstinately wi'l do no better, thin 
this? If the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is to do the good of which it 1s capable, and 
win the respect which 1t might have and 
hold, Mr, Gericke’s work as conductor must 
be supplemented in other seasons by thatof 
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inuate sense of artistic beauty, that refinement of | 


though Mr.- Gericke is a perfect drill Scherzo and Finale, was finely performed, the Mr. Gericke gave a charming reading and in which the | gret to say, was in strong contrast with many of | 
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will ba Berlioz’ “Benvenuto Gellini’ over- 2 £00d colorist,and the bold yet attractive modu- 
ture, Go'dmark’s new symphony—his sec-| lations show that he has studied modern effects in 
ond--and Mr. Korbay’s “‘Nuptia’e,”’ this) music to good purpose. We especially admired the 
being the second of his littls pieces to be) effective working of a march theme trom the intro- 
beanie a ote a BP ih | wae _ ductory figure, and the magnificent climax at the 
quence remain absolutely unheard, end. Mr. Singer was fortunate in having this work 
‘HowaRD MALcom Ticknor. | Presented for the first time in so smooth a 

| | / manner. There were no noticeable 

flaws, and = the intricate subject was 
presented in as clear a manner as could be expected. 
If it left the audience cold it was rather the fault of 
the unusual and complex style of the work than 
because of any lack of worth either in the composi- 
tion itself or in the performance. The Symphonic 
Fantasie is a great additionto the American reper- 
toire, yet not one that will win popular approval; | 
it is rather music for musicians. ) 
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make a small symphony for strinvs. The Sym- cepted models. The “Symphonic Fantaisie” is 
| Phonic Fantaisie isa symphony in which the move- | Clearlya new kind of composition, and in this 
ments follow each other without interruption, | Seuse it may be called propressive; but we may 
As we have said, these three compositions con- 1 be allowed to doubt whether Mr, Singer’s work | 
trasted so weil that plenty of variety was secared, has gained by his departure from the beaten | 
and this weil-balunced programme was the result; ~ ack. In many ways the work is more — 
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poured ail the strength and freshness of his musi- 10 he contrapuntal treatment follows Wavner ache 
; cal inspiration, when his mind was at its best, and 4 the Ne 5 6 i ae in its Pf some of “leading 
When he had but just’ begun to write in the motives,” as distinguished from the thematic 
orchestral forms, which alone could satisfy the ~ treatment of the classic school of Beethoven and 
rere age yen ys nature for outward ex- C Mendelssohn; the harmonies are ultra-modern, 
pression, is hard to know which to praise | a3 pay . : antif : 
most, the beautiful musical ideas that Mad to | : eat pried ts- Peach plbagas eg ha 
spring into Spontaneous existence, or the syn- ( aR aon be parts are aN of the eaadite, 
| swetsn Ald ahr Netty side te nesintnlasdion seed > and the march which forms the basis of the last 
ap Avingys F movement; butapart from these there are few 
astonishing, when’ we remember.that Schumann u : : : - , : 

’ : Sis . clearly defined musical ideas, even the principal 
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Music was the one profession which, we believed 
until last Saturday, had been left untouched by 

| the storm; but we are made to feel the conse- 
quences of the blizzard by the postponement of 


the next concert till April 7, when we shall listen | 


to the following programme: 
Overture (Benvenuto Cellini),...........Berlioz 
| Concerto for pianvforte..... «+. Saint-Saéns 
Nuptiale..... soeeeeee-Korbay | 
(First time.) 


(New.) 
Soloist, Mr. Richard Hollings. 
RicHAR}: HEARD. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concert, , 


the other works, 

by Gade, was given. 

ee @ in Boston, and was heard with 

den pleasure. The closing feature of the pro- 

Sramme was & symphonic fantasie by Otto Singer, 

also anew plece whieh left a most picasing im. 
sion On the audience, | 


"There will be no concert next Saturday evening 
#8 advertised, the recent storm having compelled 
‘# change in the date of an engagement for the or-: 
chestr f) Philadelphia. This-wili make the sea- 
jor ‘one week longer than was planned, the last 
@oncert being Beg hs 28, instead of the 21st. It is 
announced th eethoven's ninth spmphonj 
wi 1 be given at the closing concert. On Avrit 7 
Mr, Richard Hollins will be the soloist, and the 
foHowma: programme will be played; H. Berlioz, 
Overture (Benvenuto-Ceilini); Cam, Saint-Saens, 
goncert | for pianoforte; F. Korbay, nuptiale (first 
Mime); ©, Goldmark, sympnony itn E fiat major, 


r' 


“ed 
na 


“ 


_ The writer met an individual who in hearing » 
“the Symphony orchestra at the popular coneert 
_ at the Boston Theatre on the 18th inst. received 
‘his first taste of what he called “symphony”? 
Music; furthermore, the person declared that | 
heretofore he had always been afraid of the 
Symphony concerts, but he was wen completely 
Over. While the “Oberon” and “‘Tannhauser” | 
' Overtures do not exactly typify Mr. Gericke’s | 
| average, this testimony is of value; tod many | 
“are unwilling to let themselves taste what some | 


Of us insist upon is strengthening both to soul - 


_ and body. 
f he sensibilities of the members of the Sym- | 
phony orchestra are so acute that it will be | 
-Moticed that the pitch of the individnal nostril | 
| always modulating toward the key of the 


ext number on the programme. 
G. H. W, 
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Last evening’s concert by the Boston Sym- | 
phony orchestra had as its programme three 
_ Compositions, the “Overture, schergo and 
Symphony in E flat major, No. 2......Goldmark | finale,” by Schumann, the “N ovelletten,” op. 
53, by Gade, and Mr, Otto Singer’s “Symphon- 
te Fantasie.” In the production of the last — 
named work Mr. Gericke showed another 
commendable recognition of the existence of © 


any very desirable results of his great learning 
in this work. It affords an interesting study 
to the musician, and demanas the most de- 
voted efforts of both conductor and orehes- 
tra In its performance, but it e@ives’ no 
evidence of the inspiration or genius of the 
composer, and fs elearly the result of purely 


mechanical work on Mr. Singer’s part. The 
“Fantasie” is in four movements, which are 
played without pause, and its hearing is a 
severe test to the most devoted friend of the 
American composer. Written in 1871, the 
work shows the result of the far-reaching in- 
fluence of Wagnerian theories, which have, 
however, been unsuccessfully followed in the 
treatment of the themes of the several move- 
ments, and with the exception of the march 
movement in the finale, there is little in the 
“Fantasie” to give any large degree of satis- 
faction to other than students of orchestral 
forms, The “Novelletten” by Gade, on the 
contrary, proved a most enjoyable novelty, 
and was heard with every demonstration of 
pleasure by the audience. It is written for 
strings, and its four movements are: Introduc- 
tion, allegro vivace e grazioso; scherzo; am 
dantino con moto; allegro vivace. The 
werk is full of the graceful ideas 
of this competent Danish composer, and his 
skill as a musiclands made equally prominent 


in the elaboration and working out of the 

cinati ‘themes of the several portions af the 

work. Its performance again displayed the 
able lence of the string 


7. ex 
_ Inent of Mr. Gericke’s orchestra, and gained 


hearty applause from the audience. It was a 
grext pleasure to hear the Shumann number 
again, and it is — to be regretted that a 
er imy the concert should not 
e left by putting this composition 
, instead of first, on the programme. 
ew 
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| that it , : 
clearly at first and then proreeas i — — | 

; w and changing melodic and har- | 
eenie ar it | works out through a series of staccato passages | 
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ngth of the programme of this afternoon 
ied Sacrow evening will be in its beginning 
and end, which introduce, perhaps) ‘by coinci- 
dence, two symphonic fantasies,ior Schumann’s 
“Overture, Scherzo and Finale’’ 18° almost as 
much of a symphony as his other four, It was 
written in the happy period just succeeding 
Schumann’s marriage, and the Finale was ro- 
written in 1845. It has been overshadowed 
from its very first production by the power and 


, . ‘4 ri it it i , | »f . . 
grandeur of its twin work (in point Of | Hime OF {9 -ahonie shape we have serious doubts, but 


construction), the 3 Gilat symphony, which we 


ey j ’ ré ’ k ' . 
regard as Schumann's finest orchestral work, | treatment of the themes there can be no ques- 


tion. Lovis C. ELson. 


but it has beauties which make it well worth the 
playing and hearing. Its not possessing a slow 
movement is a defect, for Schumann was ever 
the mostimpressive in his slow movements, 


ile his Scherzo movements have never quite | 
ig : The Twentieth Concert of the Seasen at 


the humor of Beethoven or tho dainiy playful- 
ness of Mendelssoin, being tingea with sadness 
even in the midst of their rapidity. 

This scherzo is however one of the brightest 
be ever wrote and approximates to the gigue in 
its dashing character. Lho overture has some- 
thing both of the color and shape of Clerubini’s 
work in it, and is totaily diferent in every de- 
tail from the Manfred Overture heard a few 
weeks ago. ‘Lhe broad, simple subject of the 


Finale and the freedom of its treatment makes | 
this a fine end toa work which would be great | 


if Schumann had not given forth much greater. 
The Symphonic i’antasie by Mr. Otto Singer, 


the eminent Cincinnati composer, 18 a strange | 
work, and one which we doubt even the | 


Wat Sanit of hy ne sd Le S ciaah Wh Gade’ ,ovel. | 
“Jetten for strings, which will spl jisplay 
the strongest department of our orchestra, the 


PURER RT EE ay gOS OR OR me ~~ 
Ph ee OS Hele tien Hk ah MNT in, aS 
Ue Liteh ann gery a al 9 , wy lim gee Few ey » | - 
7 1 thee fC rn s) A 7 . 


On i . ITnin as 
into @ very skilfully coma; .” 


ey, Ps Novel. | “6 eure finatly. . r ns. 
* ah : nl. vy structed fugato, a veritable fug @X DOE tion. . 


Besides a theme evolved from the introduction, 
the slow movement introduces a new theme of 
tender character in excellent contrast with the 
generally grand style of its other passages. 
Again there enters a contrapuntal passage, 
almost a canon in the second, and with a 


gradual aceslerando we are rushed into the 


Finale Once more the figure of the introduc- 
tion appears in a new guise, the woodwind giv- 


lng its considerable prominence. A second theme 
_ appears in contrast and a grand ending is made 


by full orchestra. Of the success of this as a 


of the ingenuity and poetic character of the 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


Music Hall Last Evening—Novelties by 
Niels Gade and Otto Singer. 


The individual excellence of last evening’s pro- 
gramme made ample amends for its brevity. It. 
was as follows:— | 


Rob. Schumann. 
Neils W. Gade. 


vverture, Scherzo and Fi- 
nale. 
Novelletten (for Strings.) 
op. 53. 
(First time.) 
Symphonic Fantasie. 
New.) 


Schumann was probably the severest critic upon 
his own work, and each finished composition of 


Otto Singer. 


musician’s grasping or comprehending at a |} his is marked by the most careful elaboration 


single hearing. It is full of beautiful ideas | 


treated. in a masterly fashion, but ina shape 
that we do not recall to have seen in an orches- 
tral work. It reminds, in its form at 
least, of lLiszt’s Sonata in LB minor, in 
presents its material very 


monic structures out oft it lt nus four moye- 
ments in usual symphonic order (save that the 
scherzo comes before the andante), but these 
are linked together by intermezzi and transi- 
tions, so. that they seen to be a homogeneous 
whole, an impression that 18 heightsned by the 
fact that almost every part is derived from the 
figures contained in the introduction. In mod- 
ulations and treatment of figures the hearer will 
readily perceive Wagner'an influence. The 
scoring is by no means extravagantly modern, 
however, calling only ior the ordinary Or7- 
chestra with the addition of trombones, 
bass. tuba, an extra kettledruim and 
English horn. There are no important 
‘obligato passages in the composition, although 


three divisions of the orchestra—strings, wood- 
wind and brass.. ‘he introduction must be 
carefully noted if the hearer would cbtain the 
elew tothe work. Thefigure of twonotes in 


- = eee ee 
ee eee 


there is plenty of antiphonal work between the - 


and conscientivus desire to be uniform. The over- 
ture, played last night can easily be counted 
among the symphonies, lacking only the adagio 


-movement. The Scherzo opens with the reeds 
prominent and, in truth, they are in bold relief 


throughout. The general tene is light and dainty, 
with the modulation essentially piano. The theme 


for the violins, remarkably telling in effect and 
unobtrusive. Perhaps the most pleasing portion 
was the finale, where the sycopated time and 
staccato notes were rendered finely. Then fol- 
lowed a transition tothe reeds and the carrying 
out tothe end. There was more for the reeds to 


| do than is usual, yet they were equal to all de- 


mands. The strings were sure and steady, as 
usual. 

The name of Gade ts strange to most of us, but 
we trust that, after the performance of his No- 
velletten, for strings, we cannot easily forget the 
man whose four lettered name represents the 
strings of a violin. This collection of four dis- 


; tinct movements is decidedly novel as a whole, 


and delightful when taken separately. The com- 
poser has not altogether succeeded in maintain- 
inga high pitch of unity throughout, but has 


the strings at the very beginning, forming & \achieved a nearer perfection in occasional passa- 


sixth, plays an important part in the aq cere 
ing movements; still more important or Se 
horn figure of four notes, forming the anon 
inversion of the tonic chord (¢, g, @ ¢) waien 


later is given to the trombones. ‘This simple 


figure is afterward ingeniously turned into 
three-quarter rhythm, and becomes the sg 
- theme of the scherzo, and also the foundation o 
a broad and noble march. The allegro 
movement which follows the introduction 


is full of beautiful modulations, and 


ecstatic passages of the modern 


ges. The allegro vivace 6 grazioso,of a dreamy na- 
ture, gave the ’cellos a transitory importance. The 
scherzo would have satisfied us more had the 
’cellos manifested more accuracy, as regards time 
and pitch, upon their entrance. The delicate and 
quaint turn at the end of this movement wound it 
up in a grotesque and pleasing manner. The al- 
legro vivace was in every way an exceedingly 
lively bit of instrumentation. The feature of this ~ 
number was the excellent opportunity it afforded 
to test the merits of the strings as a whole. In 
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EUGENE TOMPKINS....«++.-++++s-PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER. 
| ARSE IRS SAUTE RE ie ERE SOR col! Sask Me 36 Bromfield Street. 


SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 18,/ ¢ ‘H. SOULE, 


GRAND CONCERT — Stfsmstweue 


oston. 
: uth Hotel, Portland. — if- 
ea rnin 
BY THE . 3 q. STANLEY, iot 
BOSTON ARG PS Reet cnester Fact 
, ain 


SYMPHONY  ___., HOMAS, 
ORCHESTRA, = j.s.wou, = 


EADER, Bai 
; 75 PERFORMERS, : P7 West Canton Street. e 
MR. WELHELM GERICKE, Conductor. . Es 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, Soprano 


Sig. G. CAMPANARI, Baritone; 
Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, Violin aes 

gis Teachers for Py] overture, | 

Mr. FRITZ GIESHE, Cello; hos and Organs. ch opened 


| Iture. tant work, | 
Mr. CH. MOLE, Flute : jiture fale. ah all 


} mun and French La,;Ot be com- 


Home for Destitute Catholic Children, © >=mate action. gontat sy 


| is. rhat degen- 
HARRISON AVENUE. : “nt term. eo neeuty 
sesamin ti caha dete singh eR a ihaotamene : ' giving full j ef ongs O 
| a Director. Pe“! criticism 

PROGRAMME. | ' BOSTON, MAssg, while it is 

: | Gade, yet 


OVERTURE—* Oberon” | > & other Collegeon ‘or the 


CAVATINA— ‘Dio possente, Dio | oreys, LL.D.. Owing witb 
d’amour,’’ eeccecceocee TeELTELELEL SE Gounod : “ ie Ph > _ thor- 

3 rs 3 *hysies wii of expres- 

SIGNOR G. CAMPANARI. | © Servers. tass4) i ae ‘eo 


Ti VRBO), occccceccdcovececdvessedecvecenes Handel 3 vancies for pupils, w)sible that the 


: ortsina friend’s{amj} would have 
Violin Solo by Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. _ | } HUMPHREYS. ance of Mr. 


ntington ave., B : 
GAVOTTE for Strings....... 3 ements Seat eg 


ARIA—* Nou je ne veux pas chanter.” 3 RONS pa Tt ‘Gathe. 
Isouard =. z : 

alt to discern 

Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. | Eshippii@hest qualithe yearning, 

|  §*MPLE, Somervilemony that it 

6. RHAPSODIE HONGROISE..... Ketebe 54 meaningless 
Oo not remem-: 
7. ROMANZA for ’Cello and Flute....Halevy ; as it contains | 

 § DIRECTORY. 


Messrs. FRITZ GIESE and CH. MOLE. as it is oy 


8. OVERTURE—‘* Tannhauser ”.. : Ss f MR. ALFRED HOLLINS. 


’ 


BSA SON LSs7-Ss. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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PROGRAMME. 


H. BERLIOZ. OVERTURE. (Benvenuto Cellini.) 


CAM. SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE. 


KF, KORBAY. NUPTIAUE. 
(First time.) 
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CARL GOLDMARK. SYMPHONY in E fiat major, No. 2 op. 35, 
Allegro,_Andante.— 
Allegro puasi presto.— 
Andante assai. 


(New. ) 
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THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE CONCERT AT 9.50, WILL CONFER A 
FAVOR BY LEAVING THE HALL AFTER THE 


SOLOIST: 


ae 


ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 


Orchestra and Balcony, $1.50; Orchestra Circle,$1.00;__ : ms Rae pen i 
Dress Circle, $1.00; Family Circle, 75 cts. The '’iano used is a Chickering. 


Seats at Box Office, 
Doors Open at 7.15. ...eeeeceeeecceeeeesConcert at 7.45. 


F. A. SEARLE, PRINTER, BOSTON, 


a: 
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leadership but from the fundamental one of ex- 

‘setianée. a _—— iy 

The Symphonic Fantasie stood by itself, and 

EUGENE TOMPKINS....e++.++eee. PROPRIETOR AND | would be liable to do so in any programme. Sing- 
| or is possessed of a highly imaginative py ime 
talent. His long flute solo, opening the fantasie, 

SUNDAY EVENING, MARC isnot wholly restful, and the change to the 
oboe and brassesis grateful. What we would in- 


fer, by our statement concerning his talent, is the 
pre-eminence of constantly recurring ideas signif- | 
4 icant of the medley conception in music. For in- | 


BY THE , stance; this moment we hear a wild outburst not 

unlike Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” and 

BO STO Ni ‘“‘Walpurgis Nacht,” in the “Scenes from the life of 
; a poet;”’ then issues forth a mere whiff of a strain 

suggestive of onejof Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Fruhlingslie- 


SY Vi - ca O Ni Y | der.” Well, we hesitate in criticising, but are on | 
| the whole favorable and inclined to be lenient. 

Liszt praised Singer. The question arises, are 

O RC 4 ESTI we bound todo so? However, as space forbids | 


a discussion of musical propriety in criticism, let | 


; 75 PERFORMERS, us cease. The bassoons and brasses at times 
MR. WELHELM GERICKE, Co were off color, otherwise the rendition was good. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, So 


evening was somewhat scantily attended, owing, 
Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, V no doubt, to a programme in which very few 


could have been interested. The overture, | 
Mr. FRITZ GIESEH, ’Ce gcherzo and finale of Schumann which opened } 


Mr. CH. MOLE, | the concert is altogether an unimportant work, 


‘ and one that few musicians would look at a} 
N AID OF THE second time were it not for the fame of its com- | 
oser. It is at least a work that cannot be com- | 


I 
» ae a p ° ° } 
Home for Destitute Gatholic Ghi merge? Pesaetantes prinetbles, shan suck as 


of writing; instinct also with a somewhat degen- 

HARRISON AVENUE. erate kind of romanticism, also, with the beauty 
: of sentiment and not the beauty that belongs to 
vigor and robustness of health. Such criticism 

PROGRAMME. is seldom applicable to Schumann, while it is 
almost invariably appropriate for Gade, yet 
in the Gade Noveletten for strings, op. 53, 
came the most interesting portion of the 
CAVATINA— ‘Dio possente, Dio concert. The Noveletten are overflowing witb 
d’amour,”’ ie A gp igen gg which are thor- 
oughly charming in their power of expres- 

SIGNOR G. CAMPANARI.» gion, sustained interest and pontliie if not Seip. 
found poe Daag It 9 at least possible that the 

present series of symphony concerts would have 

Violin Solo by Mr. FRANZ KNBEIf peen complete without 2 pentestames of Mr. 
nger’s symphonic fantasia. Wherein this 

GAVOTTE for Strings...---.------ ‘‘ work expresses anything that is either novelty 
or spiritually suggestive of the composer’s pos- 


OC COC CCT 


OVERTU RE—“ Oberon” 


ARIA—‘** Nou je ne veux pas chante) 


mine. On the contrary, it is difficult to discern 

Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN init anything like a symphony in the yearning, 
chaotic and weltering mass of harmony that it 

6. RHAPSODIE HONGROISE..... --+ imposes. A more redundant and meaningless 


ece of musical incoherency we do not remem-;| 


i 
7. ROMANZA for ’Cello and Flute... ber to have heard. Such melody as it contains 


is as shapeless and unrhythmical as it is thor- 
Messrs. FRITZ GIESE and CH. M oughly uninteresting. 


wee 


8. OVERTURE—* Tannhauser ” 


ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 


Orchestra and Balcony, $1.50; Orchestra Circle,$1.00; 
Dress Circle, $1.00; Family Circle, 75 cts. 


Seats at Box Office, 
Doors Open at 7.15-...-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesConcert at 7.45. 
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F. A. SEARLE, PRINTER, BOSTON. 
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Boston SyMPHONY CoNCERT.— The twentieth | 
Sig. G. CAMPANARI, Barito symphony concert in Music Hall last Saturday | 


AFTER THE TutRp MOVEMENT OF THE SYMPHONY. 


HALL 


THE 


session of genius, it would be difficult to deter- | 


THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE CONCERT AT 9.30, WILL CONFER A 
FAVOR BY LEAVING 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON LS87-S88. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AXAL. GONCKRY, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7TH, AT 3, Poem. 
PROGRAMME. 
H. BERLIOZ, OVERTURE. (Benvenuto Cellini.) 
CAM. SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE. 


KF. KORBAY. NUPTIALE. 


(First time.) 


CARL GOLDMARK. SYMPHONY in E fiat major, No. 2 op. 35, 
Allegro, Andante.— 
Allegro puasi presto.— 
Andante assai. 


(New. ) 


SOLOIST: 
MR. ALFRED HOLLINS. 


The ‘iano used is a Chickering. 
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} | deal more finagination 
| «; | in that paragraph than in the musie, whio 
- 
t 


has, however, the excellent advantage of 
at the Symphony. | 


fair brevity, . Ls amet a0 ta 

‘Lhe first little phrase is well enough in its 
way. but it has not backbone prongs for 
the amount of transmigration it Ny to un- 
der.o, and is fairly worn out when the eom- 
poser letitdrop and goes on to something 
else. Lhereis a good supply of the horn 
and the harp, the ’cello and the oboe flavors, 


He Performs Triumphantly a Brilliant 


|| been promised 


emia SS ae 
. 


Concerto;. 


A New Symphony by Goldmark Rounds 


-Qut the Programme, 


a ec ne ee 


extenuation for some 
dictum. 


At any rate, I to offer my haste’as 


the palliation for a horrid’little blunderin,. 


my last symphony critique. Remembering, 
asIdashed along to the end, that the name 
of Korbay had appeared.on a programme 


earlier in the season as well as on that for 


this week, limmediately imag ned that lhad 
heard his music, and proceeded to take the 
conductor to task for partiality. When it 
was just too lat: I awoke to the mortifying 


consc:ousness that Mr. Korbay’s piece had 
for the fifth concert, 


‘ withheld until this time. Accord ’nely I 


beg to be excused fur an unmerited obiee- | 


tionof Mr. Gerike’s programme planning. 
lsooften have some decent sort.of reason 
for disapproval that I am g'ad of a chance 
to withdraw this unhecessary censure. *_ 
_ And now that we are about it, I may as 
well say my say in regard to Mr. Korbay’s 


**‘Nuptiale,’’ , 


| as he calls it, which occupied the third 


Dlaceintheconcert. — | 
Mr. Koubay is a Hungarian musician, who 
lives in New York. He has sung lieder in 


Boston on 1 ( 
| singing, I belfeve, alsodoing something in 
| the way of song writing. As I understand 
| it, this “‘Nuptiale,” or musical epithala- 
mivin, was originally written for the piano- 
| forte, and afterwards amplified inio an 
orchestral score, lt was acceptable enough 
{in sentiment, and there is a pleasant 
scheme of instrumentation running all 
through it, but there is no more reason wuh- 
der the sun why it should be inserted intoa 
symphony ha gs than any of the 
other thousand things io which it has a 
family resemblance. Perhaps the author 
studied in Vienna, however. | 

The ideas belong to the “sweet-pretty”’ 
sort, and the scoring is of the Gounod »nd 
Wagner-and-water kind. The Music Hall 
Bulletin contained this outline of it, which 
¥s expressed’ as contributed by the com- 
poser: “I'he ‘Nyptiale’ is intended to illus- 
trate a wedding festival. ‘the introductory 
bars. announcing the presence of a solemn 
OCORBIAT 1end into buoyant groups of poly- 
* phonic phrases constructed in counterpoint 
on the stately moving first motive of the 
introduction. Heartbeats and lyrical emo- 
tions are depicted in the next group, which 


| thought it a treat—Goldmark’s new 
If the psalmist could excuse himself for 
his extravagant assertion that all men are 
liars, by the apology that he sa‘d it. in his. 
haste, the journalist who must write against 
time may surely be allowed to plead a like. 
less condemnatory 


proving his individuality by intern 


but | 


casions past, and he teaches , 


and yet they are very’ 


and these of course imply amorous felicity. 
The effec’s are alwayssmooth, gentlemanly 
and suave, and sometimes rich; but when 
the piece has Completed its mellifluous and 
respectable round, one has got about as 
much real good out of it as one gets out of 
a meringue a la creme. All the best of it 
has been often done in the garden scene of 


**Faust,’’ 


The symphony was a novelty. one i 
-fiat, 
the second of his works in this class. The > 
symphony is thoroughiy new, for it had its 
first performance last December in Dres- 
den, and last night Mr, Gericke gave the 
first American presentation. : ) 
. Goldmark is a young man, for he was born 
only about 36 years ago, and a cons'derable 
roportion of the music by which he is 
est known was written when he was 
scarce’y more than out of his teens. The 
characteristics of his composition hitherto 
have been an exuberance of 1magination, 
taking on voetic and fanciful forms; un- 
usual richness and sonority, alternating 
with almost fantastic delicacy of instru- 
mentation; a fondness for sensuous eftects 
which might easily pass for oriental; and 
a sustained sweetness and _ lusciousness 


which barely escape cloying, together with 
a touch of easy, natural 


umor. 
But this symphony, while ea ee and 
6yi- 
dence, shows also | 
A Great Growth 


in the right direction, by the temperance 


and the reserve with which the author has 


used the resources of which he bas been so 
lavish before, and by the educated and 


chastened ingenuity with which he has 
planed the ear and delighted the taste, 

here is not a clash of cymbals, a twang of 
harp or a whistle of piccolo in the whole 
symphony, and the drum and triangle used 
with caim discretion. The one only diver- 
gence from regular views of scoring 1s in 


( the third movement, where an obbligato of 


conside able lengt:: is pronounced and after- 


ward repeated by the trumpet, 


But there is no monotony either, for Gold- 
mark; gen _usisstrongenough and versatile 
enough to contrive turn after turn of ex- 
pression and shade after shade of color, so 


tht there are constant surprises in the 


rapid change of figures and in the perfect 


‘aptitude of apparently simple combinations 
tothe charm 
rapidly. The writing shows reflection, self- 


g coutrasis which succeed so 


possession 2nd study as well as spon- 
taneity and freedom, and respect for prin- 
ciple can be felt even when a devélopment 
seems quite unconventional. There 18 a 
deal of strength to be noticed in the treat- 
ment of the basses ail through the work, 
and in the first movement particularly my 
ear caught several scale passages in the 
contra bass part which had gravity and 
fluency of mot on, Onesignificant evidence 
of ithe real merit of the work. I find in the 

impression which it gives of never bein 
wrought quite up to the highest notch o 
the composer’s power, although there are 
De vigorous and almost agitated passages 
The movements match h other well, 
fudsvidual. and aa 
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earnest moments, a3 well as for asturdy | of power. in “ih % Dau possess 


sode which 
ective, 


whirling figure in t 


- en 
tenderness which alternates wit the more | to a h 


ep 
fo a moment, and so makes it doubly | Revs, een struck—; i 
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suspends the conclusion | metitsa false or. Fags atte estar 


nous note might 


righteatey h no more than 


1e had once 


|| The andante n the. with an exquisite | times strike—buit when pe ee 


about broad chords in t 


with a caim, evenfulness which 
per and a harmony which on aout 


e stri gs as they sweep | taken h 


lower instru- | found himse] 

ments, and then the mo fred. umself —_woll-balance 
|| to the end, mostlyin the venent Bajo gale. } Was evidently an unfamiliar 
| 


is grasp upon the key-board and 


34 ged be bay 
| of se 

: an ne went on with fri edom and hart 
-} tude, .When one considers the extreme 


| ecclesiastical. The scherzo will be con 8 mechanical difficulty of the piece, with its 


y accepted as 
The Gem of All, 


rushiug double octaves. fo 

. ble aves, for instance inthe: 
opening andante, its wide skips and its 
Swift crossings of hands in. the other move- 


biind.man should execute it without even 


tiful. Lhe stiings are muted, and th -F 

: e whole | that almost imperceptible hesitat, 

movement trembles through swift chro-| 2@nerelly accompanies any wide “transfer 

matic figures which make o ‘. | Of the hands or any sudden ch: fi 

A e one think ‘oi! jn the plac sudden change of figure 
uttering leaves, scurrying feet of fairies! Juachue he hayden 


and gnomes, tinkling of 
cloud shadows and other sylvan and aecria 


yings and tioaungs. It is into this that 


there passes the round 


‘trumpet, rich and and large, bat not ex 


pited or thrilling—a hint of placid and rend eee 


calm song of the! able under the circumstances. 


waters, dancing of | p udging by the ear, no one could have 


argued that the performer did not see: 
1ed ae see; an 
1} zo! Owing by the eye, the elasticity and aor 
anty of hand were almest inconceiv- 
That seales, 
even octaves should be 


y strength; and after it the li readily executed without sightis to be un- 
and vivacity return and the Biren de:stood, because the finger or wrist mo- 


melis back into the silence from which 


it first took slender shape. 


é finale begins cuimly in the ares 
Ss 


with a pleasant moderato, which soon yiel 


lin 13 Continuous; but the puzzle lies i 
the senatation ‘and alternation nfho hoe 
on a and alternation of 1 3 
/ in diverse positions, he hands 
r, Hollis plays with the sensibility 


to a presto, the two rhythms alternating in which the niusic of the blind generally pos- 


uneven proportion to the end. The retail. Sesses, and to this he adds an energy, an 


ing character i i 
oo ke 8 most like that of the 


ardor and’ an enduring Pp. wer not common 


oin 118 fivin ) In any but symmetri aily deve 
ring. and it 13 pig tp er Pr ar pl hus he demonstr.:tes fiatignt to hones as 
perfect readiness and alertness in al! parts | S master ot his instrument, and as such he 


| to catch the figures as they pass. 


Was evidentiv regarded by the audience, 


‘The orchestra played ‘delightfully and fa! art Irom any sympathy they might have 


coniidently in all but a single moment néar 


the end of the first movement, and the 


Wolo work was evidently much apprecia-: 
f being shown to the’ 


ents. 


most be 


uggests the 


| rent vechnica) 
a which have a meritorious character and are 
| Erole sopepic ae and pavsahiy, bat still with 
} 6 | 
i ralassi propriety, 8 7 ards of form 
Hy } 8 wor r. Geri ° 
| gaged Alfred Hollins, the Pana are 
wl came to seeton acouple of years ago. 
i’ r. Campbell, as a representative o 


the Normal Col] 
at Norwood, near onianne’ for the Blind, 


| : A Blind Musician 

| isnot absolutely-2 rara avis, although it is 
mot often that ‘ene is “found who‘is to be 
| J opcegh ‘agin Ae Ke feo the tirst foree, 

| } resicent dueBoston one fine ar 
-| | accomplished pian‘stand scholar, Mi Part, 
-+ who has had high encomiums at home and 
“Bbron en has taught this public toexpect 
ich. ay sightless as performers upon 

ae? Sas eo 


; a S 


ee io Ny a "Ri, ere, 


| aud sing twice. Many compliments to 


it for the talent, the patience 
6 talent, } and th 
wate oe ey acca ich had made their 
) success | 
davkness " rough clouds and) 
} Next week Mr. Foote’s “In the } - 
fing, overture will open the cOnehee Ea 
owed by Mos:kowsky’s first suite (a ‘nov- 
, elty) and the introduction to the ‘Meister. 
4 Singer.” Herr Fischer, the chief bass of the 
} German opera in New York, wll remain 
| Over after the “Requiem” of Tuesday night 


| Gericke for the engagement, 
. ? OWARD ‘Maicom’ TIcKNnor, 


APRIL “8, 1888 ===" 


MUSIGAL MATTERS. 
Reoncchiieniaiesiicing:.'. a Li 


| Alfred Hollins, Pianist, at the 


Symphony Concert. 


The Boston Performance 
of Verdi’s ‘‘ Otelio.”’ 


The Mozart “ Requiem ”--N ews, 
Notes and Gossip. 


The 21st of the season’s concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orehestra was given at 


| pianist of Lon 


blind 
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gramme fof the evening was as follows: 
Overture—** venuto Cellini’”.........H. Berlioz 


@ pro- 


_ Concerto for Pianoforte......... Cam. Satut-Sacna . 


. “Nuptiale 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Symphony. in E-flat major, No. 2,.....C.Goldinark | 
The performance of the Saint-Saens con- | 
cert by Mr. Hollins made one of the Inost_re- 


trated the possibilities of the human being © 
deprived of what appears to be the most es- | 


_ sential sense in any study. It seems almost 


incredible thab such a composition can be 
memorized by the methods to which one 
afflicted as Mr.. Hollins is confined to, and that, 
with his disability, he should give the piano . 
score such a brilllant interpretation fully 
roves his musical genius and exeeptional in- 
elligénce, ‘The touch of this artist is singu- 
larly clear, and his musical nature is shown at 
all times by the feeling, taste and expression | 
which characterize his playing. Inthe allegro 


the vlayer was heard with rare pleasure be- 


cause of the airy grace which characterized | really great interpretation tothe work. ‘The 


his performance of it, and in the finale he as- 
tonished all his audience bythe brilliancy and | 


dash of his execution. He aroused the en- - 


thusiasm of the audience to a high degree, | 
and gained an ovation from audience and or- | 


_ chestra by his masterly performance. Tne 


symphony by Goldmark is not a work which 


' will, as a whole, create a sensation in musical 


| 


America, and its first hearing in this country | 


on this oceasion failed to create a very pro 


found impression of it as the work of a 


remarkable genius. it is very pretty 


and pleasing, well written, ably scored and | 
contains some evidences of originality, but, > 
aside from the third movement, ‘Allegro 
uasi Presto,” in place of the usual Scherzo, | 
there is little to commend more than passing | 
notice. The two principal themes of the + 
ope allegro movement are of a pleasing | 
character, and but for the overelaboration of | 
these ideas in their working out the move- 
ment would make a very enjoyable portion of 
the symphony. The andante movement shows 
originality in its harmonies, and the two 
themes introduced are well: contrasted, but 


there is little tbat is strikingly effective in 


this portion of the symphony. The’ third 
movement has as its leading subject a melo- 
dious theme which might have been written 
py Sir Arthur Sullivan, and its popular char- 
acter 1s enhanced by giving it first to the solo 
trumpet, after which itis skilfully treated in 
the varied combinations of the orchestra with 
very pleasing effects. The introduction to 
this moyement is equally noticeable for its 
dainty, tuneful: character. The finale Is 
fuli of technical difficulties, especially for the 
string department, and its harmonies are at 
times strongly at variauce with accepted 
forms. Mr. Korbay’s wedding music Was 
aiso heard for -the_ first time here 
on this occasion, and proved to be 
one of the best compositions for orchestra 
yet put forward by a resident American mu- 
sician. It is designed to depict a wedding fes- 
tival. and is full of originality and evidences 
of the composer's genius. The wedding 
mareh, which makes the most important 
movement of the composition, is of striking 
beauty, and the score is rich in melodious and 
skilfully developed musical ideas, it is said 
tobe one of the early compositions of this 
musician for orehesira, which leads to the 
hope that other works ofa similar character 
may be given the public at an early day. The 
brilliant overture by Berlioz was heard again 
with great enjoyment, and a better per- 
formance of this suceessful introduction to an 
unsuccessful opera has never been had here. 


Met aA RAR SE Raa. 5 
A PLEASING SYMPHONY CO\C. ; 

‘‘A very agreeable concert’’ may be the 

fittest ve:dict to pass upon that of Saturday. [t 


' was pleasing and attractive in every number, 


yet without containing a single work that might 
be called a masterpiece. 
The ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’’ overture, by Berlioz, 


is not as great a work as tne “Carnival 


' ‘markable events of the season, and best illus- | Romaine,’’ which is also connected with the 


opera named, one of its themes being a Saltarello 
from the third act of this rather heavy music- 
drama. It wasa greatsuccess at this concert, 
however, because of the excellent style of its 
performance. The myswrous pizzicato effects | 
on the contra basses, the grandeur of the. 
trombone theme, the clearness of the fioritura 
of the violins, and the breadth of the triumphant 


* end were ail points of excellence that aroused 


the enthusiasm of the audience. The next num- 
ber was St. Saéns’ Concerto for piano inG 
minor, with Mr. Alfred Hollins. the blind 
pianist, at the instrument. Mr. Hollins gave a 


strange preluding on an organ point (piano solo) 
with which the work begins was given with 
a surety and postic style which augured 
well for the performance, nor was the promise 
broken, for the stronger portions of the work 
which followed were given with great fire and 
energy. Especially astonishing were the wrist 
and foreé-arm action effects, in which thera 
was never any cautious feeling for the notes, 
but absolute boldness and energy. The scherzo, 
so suzgestive of Mendelssohn in its style, war 
performed with a eK clear attack and a 
daintinoss that suited its character perfectly. 
The very showy finale was equally _ praise- 
worthy in its execution. It has a good deal of 
French spice in its measures, and is occasion- 
ally reminiscent of the composer's ‘Dans2 
Macabre.” Its orchestration is quite sensa- | 
tional, even cymbals clashing along. At the 
end of this the unity between pianist and 


orchestra was slightly broken, but only in a few 


measures; a8 & Whole the ensemble was excel- 
lent, and the pianist was recalled again and | 
again by the appreciative audience. 

Mr. Korbay’s nuptiale proved to be a rather 
blissful, but at times too robust. piece of mod- 
ern scoxing. Its joy was mingled with consid- 
erable trombone and cymbal work. Thers was 
a tender little tneme for the oboe, and the harp 
was very effective in the hands of the young 
artist, Mr. Schuecker. We should have pre- 
ferred the nuptiale march at the end of the pro- 
gramme, however, as its Turkish music made 
the gentler passages of Goldmark’s symphony 
seem tame, and the tuneful scherzo came too 
late to create the enthusiam which ought to have 
followed its popular melodies. | 

When Tennyson said, 

Things seen are mightier than things heard, 
he did not think of score-reading, where the 
reverse is true. In looking over the score of 
Goldmark’s second sympfiony (described in the 
review of last Fridav) we did not enongh ap- 
precviate the beauty of the turbulent string 
figures against the chords of full orchestra; the 
etiect in the performance was of dazzling 
origina ity, and owing to Mr. Gericke’s very 
vigorous reading the tone of the orchestra 
segmed to stand forth as never before. 
ady ' Lovis C. ELson. 
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| © THEATRES AND | 

| @ BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

} ‘the programme of the twenty-first symphony 

concert, given in the Music Halllast Saturday 
evening, was— | 


Berlioz: Overture to “(Benvenuto Cellini.” 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto i A : 
Korbay: Nuptial herman 


e. ) 
Goldmark: Remphaad No, 2,in E flat, op. 35. 
Mr. Alfred Hollins was the pianist. 
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As it is, it sounds terribly melodramatic. 
Saint - Saéns’s G-minor concerto, which still - 


| seems to us one of the very best of modern 
| concertos, was extremely brilliantly played by | 
Mr. Hollins with superb aplomb, clearness and - 


energy; at moments, teo, with a more direct-_ 
ly appealing expressiveness than we have found | 


_ in his playing hitherto. Bis whole conception of ‘ 
Berlioz’s ‘Cellini’ overture is certainly one of ~ 


the work was unimpeachable, and his realization | 


| of this conception apparently complete. He was 
that one finds in more than one of Berlioz’s works, _ 


deservedly thrice recalled at the close. 


its of the se nd best illus- 
ilities oF ihe. uman being 
{ rs to be the most es- . 
any sage It seems almost | 
{ such a composition can be - 
memorized by the methods to which one > 
afflicted as Mr. Hollins is confined to, and that, - 
‘with his disability, he should give the piano | 
score such — , brilliant interpretation fully | 
es his musical genius and exceptional in- , 
igence, ye ouch of this artist is singu- 
ly clear, and his musical nature is shown at | 
tps nes. b pe segin taste and expression | 
Whien characterize his p eying. Inthe allegro - 
‘the player was. heard with rare pleasure be- 
ase Of the airy erace. which characterized | 


but seldom more vividly portrayed than here. > 
“The brilliancy of the writing, the superb decision THR SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


with which the composer says what he has to say, A program me of almost constant attraction was that ‘is 

are incomparable. Genius shows itself through- given at the concert last night. Berlioz’s Benvenuto | ~ 
out, and every phrase draws blood. The overture || Cellini OVerture may nct be as fine a work as his 
Was capitally and most effectively played. Kor- | Roman Carnival Oyertare, but it has many elements 


j bay's Nuptiale is, upon the whole, one of those | in it, which make it a popular number, particularly 
eRe ee nt eA biteindt Mote ook ont in its sharp contrasts, its striking orchestration, and 
' ° ’ o1ore : 
: : j ; ~ # its very showy climax. Its performance was such 
? oe MeN IF pele ptcen. suggestion—of th? | as we have learned to expect from our orchestra, 
joyous, pomp of wedding festivities, and siws | and certainly made a great effeci npon the audience 
* Ue airy vrac both talent and ability. Still, it is hard not to | it being vehemently applauded. ; 
PmMane cat — shop ae lie as-_ feel the enormous. disproportion between both The symphony was a vastly different affair from 
ex eee bo ape vehi eg A — | ce the character and the amount of what the com- | the prolix fantasie given at the last concert; it really 
2 Of the audience to a high degree, | pgser has to say, and the tremendous emphasis | has a right to the title of ‘symphony,’ which Gold- 
ned an ovation from audience andor--  ~ with which he says it. What he has to say is | mark’s suite, entitled ‘Rustic Wedding Symphony” 
by hi masterly performance. Tne _eharmivg enough in its way, butit is neither | has not. Its first movement is its strongest, Judged | 
Ps spin lacy he is apr vere paren much nor of great weight, and to proclaim it with | from a severely classical standpoint, bnt its Scherzo, 
create a sensation in musical - the magnificent grandilequence he does, tar from { the third movement, is most decidely the popular 
adding weight to it, seems to dwarf it into insig- } PO tion of the h oF ae des» has a yao ed vagy 18 
| nificance. We could not help feeling that Mr. ep sp ”? 4 th eve i ane thce ppe sae 
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| z ; as dazzling as aspectacular pantomine, and as be- 
_ Same thing that a certain misguided arranger did | yitching as any elfin dance. The finale opens with an | 
' for the well-known largo air in Handel's ‘“‘Serse;” | introduction which contains a series of consecutive 
. namely, magnified an intrinsically slight, if | tiftns (an the deep strings) that are enough to seta 
| beautiful, thing out of all proportion by means of ) pedantic fifth hupter wild, but which sound pleasing | 
| portentous orchestration. We should be curiows 4 enough, nevertheless. The chief figure of the finale | 
to know whether this Nuptiale was first written ‘ is in itself strange and original; it begins with three | 
for pianoforte, and arranged for orchestra, as an , nuiison strokes of the orchestra, which have in 
| afterthought, or was really written originally for | their train a most florid figure in triplets 
| orchestra. It is,to us, the most questionabie | ee ye pong gem a diye * a on 
. : ' l _ J 
| . ene esas rey Lincasaaes de allicn te cien i phrase is placed in contrast with a series of most 
i yl | ~ pinata of such very slight excuses for indul- | resonant chords, making an unusual degree of agita- 
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. 'ghould have heaped VPelius upon Ossa in the scor- ical form, can certainly hold a_ respectable 
abe Ag ag ett fs eying Sean oe _ingof his Requim, that Wagner should have done | nebreyeoe well constructed Sonne’ works, nad its 
‘th  yaried combinations of the orchestra with ‘the unprecedented in multiplying orchestral | g;i]] of oreneastarion and ingenuity and originality 
_ Very pleasing effects. The introduction to | weans for his “Nibelungen,” was natural and ar- | of treatment earn for it a permanent place 
‘this moyer | tistically justifiable. But to deck out any slig¢ht- j on the repertoire, that it has melody 
Say, : | est musical bluette in an orchestral panoply fit | and is not too obstruse ought to be in its favor . 
| for a grand opera or an oratorio, is to show a sad | rather than to its discredit, and the pt of — 
| lack of all sense of musical fitness. Things which night showed that the (ape egeb y a heme 2494 
| might be wholly charming in simpler attire, be | these Laer te me © borne ha Nuptiale, which 
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| put fo: "7 Lt . . nd effective. We cannot praise too heart- 
Heat and ts full pict a wedding fes- : ' scoring—let him write something really worthy of etna sehaie artistic manner in which Mr. Alfred 
‘of the aatinatar ge e wedding an orchestra, something that needs an orchestra Hollins played the piano part gh a 
‘march, which makes the most im ng to bring it into full musical being. G minor ~concerto; it was a roa and | 
thovement of the composition, s) of ot 43 Goldmark’s new symphony is a work caleujated musicianly interpretation, one which seemed to be 
beauty, ans le score 1s slodious and — . to disappoint even the mildestexpectations, Here, | unhampered by the performer’s blindness, and 
‘SKU veloped mus leas. It is said © too, gorgeous coloring holds its revels! And, be- | which, spite of a slip or two in the finale, was entire- 
“igh pty: sll Bary se sides the coloring and some piquant writing in | ly worthy of the great enthusiasm it created. Mr. 

“charac slaceim | Hallins’ wrist and forearm action are remarkably 

arly dav, ihe : ee nO a : metal titel t ' free and forcible, and his shading is of the most 

wan Carly day, Ine | d vulgarity. That frightful little trum- , 

ioz wa i again potence and vu's fined He enters heartily into the work. and 

eM SUSIE WAS MVUGLM GEA :, : sicalhaunts | renin nature. . 
ment, and a bette * per- : Re ee tacoma is yerboge re lowest - seems to sink himself entirely im the composer's 


intention. The St. Saens’ Concerto, which is at 
| depth of vulgarity yee po igre gpeergeh seep ea 3 times a little erratic, has rarely had so intelligible a 
| ing. The slow movement (in 7 | presentation. C enrcern 


A-flat minor) has some redeeming features, but is so 
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times by the feeling, taste and expression 
bs ‘one characterize his playing. Inthe allegro 


cause of the airy erace. which characterized 
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 tonished all his audience by the brilliancy and 
dash of his execution. He aroused the en- 


thusiasm of the audience to a high degree, 


chestra by his masterly performance. The 
symphony by Goldmark is not a work which 


America, and its first hearing in this country 
on this oceasion failed to create a very pro 
found impression of it as the work of a 
remarkable genius. It is very pretty 
and pleasing, well written, ably scored and 
contains some evidences of originality, but, 
aside from the third movement, ‘Allegro 

si Presto,”’ in place of the usual Scherzo, 
there is little to commend more than passing 
notice. The two principal themes of the 
opening allegro movement are of a pleasing 
Character, and but for the overelaboration of 
these ideas in their working out the move- 
ment would make a very enjoyable portion of 


en ee ee 
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themes introduced are well contrasted, but 
‘there is little that is strikingly effective in 
this portion of the symphony. The third 
ovement has as its leading subject a melo- 
fe ious theme which might have been written 
| | by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and its popular char- 
oF | trum is enhanced eM giving it first to the solo 
| 11 


originality in its harmonies, and the two 





_trumpet, after which it is skilfully treated in 
in | the varied combinations of the orchestra with 
ee _ Very pleasing effects. The introduction to 
ey yee Wi 


. String department, and its harmonies are at 
| times wi Hing A at variance with accepted 
forms. Mr. Korbay’s wedding music was 
also heard for the (first time here 
on this octasion, and proved to be 
one of the best compositions for orchestra 
ne put forward by a resident American mu- 
_sician. It is designed to depict a wedding fes- 
-tival, and is full of originality and evidences 
of the composer’s genius, The weddin 
March, which makes the most importan 
movement of the composition, is of striking 
| 
b 


be an A and the score is rich in melodious and 
ski 






may be given the publicat an early day. The 
briltiant overture by Berlioz was heard again 
xre enjoyment, and a better per- 
this successful introduction to an 
ui Opera has never been had here, 
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| ie pianist of London, as the soloist. The pro- 


‘Overture—“Benvenuto Cellini”... ....... H. Berlioz 
- Concerto for Pianoforte.........Cam. Saint-Saens 
+4N uptiale” | 


ae _ The performance of the Saint-Saens con- . 
at cert by Mr. Hollins made one of the most re- 
aa markable events of the season, and best illus- 
‘trated the possibilities of the human being 
‘deprived of what appears to be the most es- 
sential sense in any study. It seems almost 
incredible that such a composition can be | 
memorized by the methods to which one 
afflicted as Mr. Hollins is confined to, and that, 
with his disability, he should give the piano 
fiant interpretation fully | 
roves his musical genius and exceptional in- | 
lligence, ‘The touch of this artist is singu- : 
ay clear, and his musical nature is shown at | 


@ player was heard with rare pleasure be- 


_his performance of it, and in the finale lie as- 


“and gained an ovation from audience and or- - 


will, as a whole, create a sensation in musical - 


_thesymphony. The andante movement shows | 


this movement is equally noticeable for its | 
| dainty, tuneful character. The finale is ; 
- full of technical difficulties, especially for the | 


fi 
tobe one of the early compositions of this | 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. {'-9.! 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the twenty-first symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was— 


Berlioz: Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto in G minor. 

Korbay: Nuptiale. 

Goldmark: Symphony No, 2, in E flat, op. 35. 


Mr. Alfred Hollins was the pianist. 









Berlioz’s ‘Cellini’ overture is certainly one of © 
his finest; itis full of that ebullient, active life | 


that one finds in more than one of Berlioz’s works, 


| but seldom more vividly portraved than here. | 


The brilliancy of the writing, the superb decision 
with which the composer says what he has to Say, 
are incomparable. Genius shows itself through- 


out, and every phrase draws blood. The overture 
was Capitally and most effectively played. Kor- | 


bay’s Nuptiale is, upon the whole, one of those 


been written. It is a brilliant, highly colored 
representation —or, perhaps, suggestion—of th» 
joyous pomp of wedding festivities, and siws 


both talent and ability. Still,it is hard notto © 
feel the enormous. disproportion between both 


the character and the amount of what the com- 


pgser has to say, and the tremendous emphasis — 


with which he says it. What he has to say is 
charming enough in its way, butit is neither 
much nor of great weight, and to proclaim it with 
the magnificent grandilequence he does, tar from 
adding weight to it, seems to dwarf it into insig- 
nificance. We could not help feeling that Mr. 
Korbay had done for his own work much the 


same thing that a certain misguided arranger did 


| for the well-known largo airin Handel’s *‘Serse;” | 





/pamely, magnified an intrinsically slight, if | 
| beautiful, thing out of all proportion by means of 


portentous orchestration. We should be curious 
to know whether this Nuptiale was first written 


| for pianoforte, and arranged for orchestra, as an 
afterthought, or was really written originally for 


orchestra. It is,to us, the most questionable | 


phase of the modern passion for gorgeous orches- ; phrase is placed in contrast with a series of most 


tral coloring, that Composers are willing to avail 
themselves of such very slight excuses for indul- 
ging their bent for orchestral writing. That Berlioz 
should have heaped VPelius upon Ossa in the scor- 
ingof his Requim, that Wagner should have done 
the unprecedented in multiplying orchestral 
yweans for his “‘Nibelungen,” was natural and ar- 


 tistically justifiable. But to deck out any slicht- 
est musical bluette in an orchestral panoply fit 


for a grand opera or an oratorio, is to show a sad 


lack of all sense of musical fitness. Tnings which 
| might be wholly charming in simpler attire, be 





come turgid and vulgar when overdressed in this 
‘ashion. If Mr. Korbay needs must write for or- 
chestra~and he shows no inconsiderable skill in 
scoring—let him write something really worthy of 
an orchestra, something that needs an orchestra 
to bring it into full musical being. 


Goldmark’s new symphony is a work caleulated | 


to disappoint even the mildest ex pectations. Here, 
too, gorgeous coloring holds its revels: And, be- 
sides the coloring and some piquant writing in 
the Scherzo, one finds little but commonp.ace ita 
potence and vulgarity. That frightful little truim- 
pet tune inthe Trio(redolent of such musical haunts 
as the Howard Athen#um) is perhaps the lowest 
depth of vulgarity yet reached in symphonic writ- 
ing. The slow movement (in the unusual key of 
| A-flat minor) has some redeeming features, butis so 
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overloaded in the sc what beauty and | 
sentiment there may n it are well-nigh buried. 
As it is, it sounds terribly melodramatic. | 
Saint -Saéns’s G-minor concerto, which still 
seems to us one of the very best of modern 
concertos, was extremely brilliantly played by | 
Mr. Hollins with superb aplomb, clearness and 
energy; at moments, teo, with a more direct- 
ly appealing expressiveness than we have found 
in his playing hitherto. His whole conception of ‘ 








_ the work was unimpeachable, and his realization 


of this conception apparently complete. He was ; 
deservedly thrice recalled at the close. 
THR SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

A program me of almost constant attraction was that 
given at the concert last night. Berlioz’s Benvenuto 
Cellini Overture may nct be as fine a work as his 
Roman Carnival Oyerture, but it has many elements 


| in it, which make it a popular number, particularly 
‘things which we cannot help wishing had not | 


in its sharp contrasts, its striking orchestration, and 


1 its very showy climax. Its performance was such 


as we have learned to expect from our orchestra, 
and certainly made a great effeci upon the audience, 
it being vehemently applauded. 

The symphony was a vastly different affair from 
the prolix fantasie given at the last concert; it really 
has a right to the title of ‘‘symphony,”” which Gold- 
mark’s suite, entitled ‘‘Rustic Wedding Symphony” 
has not. Its first movement is its strongest, judged 


ee 


from a severely classical standpoint, bnt its Scherzo, | 


the third movement, is most decidely the popular 
portion of the work. This has a trumpet solo which is 
taking ,enough to have been clipped from 
“The Mikado,” and the remaining themes are also 


| as dazzling as aspectacular pantomine, and as be- 


witching as any elfin dance. The finale opens with an 
introduction which contains a series of consecutive 
tiftns (an the deep strings) that are enough to seta 
pedantic fifth hupter wild, but which sound pleasing 
enough, nevertheless. The chief figure of the finale 


ig in itself strange and original; it begins with three 
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nuiison strokes of the orchestra, which have in 
their train a most florid figure in _ triplets 
played by the first violins. The same quaint origin- 
ality ig found in the andante where a yehement 


resonant chords, making an unusual degree of agita- 
tion for a movement of this class. Altogether the 
symphony, if not to be classed with the great works 
of classical form, can certainly hold a_ respectable 
rank among well constructed concert works, and _ its 
skill of orchestration and ingenuity and originality 


of treatment earn for it a permanent place | 


on the repertoire, that it has melody 
and is not too obstruse ought to be in its favor 
rather than to its discredit, and the applause of last 
night showed that the audience heartily appreciated 
these points. It would have been better to have had 


| the symphony before Mr. Korbay’s Nuptiale, which 


wedding march has not anything very new to Say, 


but says itin agrandenough way Its climax is 


powerful and effective. We cannot praise too heart- 


| ily the wholly artistic manner in which Mr. Alfred 
| Hollins played the piano part in St. Saéns 


G minor -concerto; it was a broad and 
musicianly interpretation, one which seemed to be 
unhampered by the performer’s blindness, and 
which, spite of a slip or twoin the finale, was entire- 


| ly worthy of the great enthusiasm it created. Mr. 
' Hallins’ wrist and forearm action are remarkably 
! free and forcible, and his shading is of the most 


refined nature. He enters heartily into the work, and 


- seems to sink himself entirely iu the com poser’s 


intention. The St. Saens’ Concerto, which is at 
times a little erratic, has rarely had so intelligible a 
presentation. C eure, 
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Twenty-first Concert of the Season—Wr. 
Alfred Hollias, the London Pianist a 
Leading Attraction. 
The Symphony concert of last night, num- 
ber twenty-one of the series, presented 
three names to the programme comparatively 
| little heard in Boston,- namely, Saint Saens, 
Korbay and Goldmark, | 
The programme:— 
H. Berlioz............Overture (Benvenuto Cellini) 


Cam. Saint-Saens.........Concerto f 
F, Korbay Nuptiale nAbeboacry ty 


(First time) 
©. Goldmark... date in E flat major, No. 2 
ew 


| SOLOISt............eeeeceeeeeesssMP. Alfred Hollins 
The overture, full of that Strange reaching 
} out of Berlioz after the unattainable, was 
| admirably played, ina degree surprisingly 
| 80 for a first number. Opening in fortissi- 
{ mo, it led on to a sudden pause, interrupted 
| by the strings in pizzicato. ‘There were fre- 
} quent and weird passages for the oboe, 
suggesting the composer’s other attempts in 
the psychological direction, and the bassoons 
gave chance mutterings. With organ-like 


effects and brief, impetuous strains from | 
the brasses, it passed into the finale, a per-_ 


fect tempest of harmony sustained. ‘The 
motif represented by the oboe was given 
too softly, one would fain remark, as the ac- 
-| Companiment seemed inclined to be su- 
preme. 

Mr. Hollins’s appearance was a distinctive 
feature of the evening. The Concerto gave 
every Opportunity for the piano to assert it 
self, made up as it was of three movements 
strongly contrasted and persistently casting 


the instrument into a bold relief. The or- | 


chestral part, in fact, was a homily of soft, 
half-voiced and detached interpolations, 
| answering the soloist and giving breadth to 
| hiswork. At times even it was evident that 


{| the conductor held the Strings rather too. 


much subdued; a good failing, and inno way 


tobe condoned. Mr. Hollins rendered the | 


allegro particularly felicitously and with facile 
| touch, reprimanding the orchestra by rapid 
arpeggios and sweeping them on with him to 
the peculier ending of the movement, where 
all seemed ai & happily exoressed loss how 


| to cease. The finale was notable because of | 


its buzzing effect produced by the reeds, not 
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ttion. This highiv deseri 
ult of composition_and 
eek ai all in attemnting it. - i 
‘The Symphony was pleasing, and no more. 
There were traces of the impressions of 
greater minds throughout— Berlioz’s influ- 
ence was unmistakable— and occasional 


| passages were of merit. We would deem 
the solo for trumpet not altogether apropos, 


and as for the brasses and reeds in the an- 
dante, well, they were not in tune. . 
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Last Saturday’s concert brought forward an um 


Ae 


dl usually large proportion of works by living con» 


posers, and all the programme was modern musin 
Two noveities were introduced to the Boston pub 
lic, one of them by a composer living in this coun 
try; both were well received, and one of them 


| the symphony, bas won for itself an honorable and 


recognized place in the repertory ot any orches 
tra. 

The list of pieces for the evening was as follows: 
Overture (Benvenuto Cellini)... .- ---H: Berlioz, 
Concerto for pianoforte. ....--Cam. Saint-Saéna, 
Nuvptiale (first time) . F. Korbay, 
Symphony in E tat major, No. 2, ep. 35.-... 

: Carl Goldmark., 

Allegro.—A.sdante.—Allegro puasi prestoe.— 

Andante assai. (New.) 
Soloist, Mr. Alfred Hollins. 
The overture to Benvenuto Cellini is one of the 


| most perfect specunens of Berlioz’s genius for m- 


strumentation; it has, indeed, that looseness in 


' | harmonic formation, that want ef connection in 
' the musical ideas which we find in Berlioz’s 


music, almost without exception. But this we 


/ must expect on account of the nature of this 
| erratic genius, and’ of the peculiar circumstances 


under which his training was received. Few or 
chestral pieces make more demand on the homo 
geneity of an orchestra, and on_ the technical 
powers of the individual players, so that it wa 
really a fowr de force for Mr. Gericke to give s¢ 
finished and smouth a rendering of the overture as 
he did. ‘he most difficult passages were dashed 
off with a certainty and vigor that made on 

fee! more than confident in both orchestra an 

conductor. Nor was the audience slow to recom 
nize the undeniable merits of the performance 
and Mr. Gericke was recalled before the applause 
subsided. 

Saiut-Saéns’s brilliant and pleasing concerto in 
G minor followed, one ot tle most grateful pieces 
that can be nndertaken by a pianist. It was in- 
terpreted by Mr. Alfred liollins, who, we believe, 
was heurd in Boston a couple of years ago, when 
he visited the city with some other pupils of a co)- 
leyve tor the blind in London, Speaking of Mr, 
Hollins’s performance strictly from the standpoint 
of artistic merit, it is impossible to give a favor: 
able opinion. The most successful feature of the 
playing was a certain rapidity and brilliancy of 
passages, wiere finger work was called for. But 
this quality did not exclude a rigidity of technique 
which manifested itself ina variety of ways, and 
which carried withita still greater rigidity of 
musical conception and expression. ‘Tnis was 
most unfortunate, especially in the interpretation 
of the music of Saint-Saéns, who, among living 
writers tor the piano, is distii guished by thr 
mobility and flexibility of his ideas. Mr. Hollim 
has not that sympathetic quality of tone and 

touch which is the vehicle of the highest emotion 
and his playing was devoid of the interest and 
variety which it is possible to embody in so musical] 
a work as Saint-Saéns’s second concerto. 

The ‘‘Nuptiale” by Korbay supplied whatevel 
demand there was for lighter music on the pro 
eramme. Mr. Korbay’s composition does pm 
seem to make any very zreat pretensions; it doi 
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i Vie a. OUMUVUA At fe 
beauty and power. As a purely instrumental - 
writer his fame has hitherto rested on such works 
as the “Lindliche Hochzeit,” and the ‘Penthe 
silea”’ and ‘‘Sakuntala” overtures. The symplony 
under consideration shows a marked advance be. 
yond these works, and is an important contriba- 
tion to the best modern symphonic writings, 
Were it not for a few occasional w 

| places, such, for instance, as the trio ‘o 

| the secherzo, and one or two others, the value 

' of the whole symphony would be still greater. 
These places, it seems, couid with a little more 
care have been avoided, and should thisin futur 
be exercised, we may expect still s:reater things 
the brilliant Viennese composer. The clearness 
and appropriateness of the instrumentation will bs 

noticed as a strong feature of the symphony, ais 
one hardy to be overestimated in these days ol 
noisy, redundant and ill-digested orchestration 
The merits of the symphony are fairly distributed 

‘throughout the different movements, but the 
second and third impress us as decidedly the most 
striking. A finer, more interesting and character 
istic slow movement has rarely been written, and 

} the scherzo more than holds its own with some of. 
the best modern examples; the concluding move 
ment is somewhat shorter than usual, but we ar 
inclined to consider this as a special advantage 

- and one that should be widely imitated. 

The orchestra bad a very hard task to perforn 
in the rendering of the symphony, and they cdi 
not always perform it successfully; more carefu 
rehearsing would surely have led to better resnits 

| and this makes us hope that Mr. Gericke will give 

his orchestra an opportunity to be heard to bette 

advantage in this symphony. 
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RIGHARD HEARD. 


Boston SyMPHONY ConceERT.—- Considerable 
of the music performed atthe twenty-first sym- | 
phony concert in Music Hall, Saturday evening, 
was in that semi-classic vein that is neither here | 
nor there, so to speak; and the programme for | 
the most part was not particularly interesting. | 
The concert opened admirably, however, with |) 
the ‘Benvenuto Cellini’’ overture of Berlioz. | 
While there is a real wealth of creative power 
in the work, it is also written with the per- 
fect naturalness of one who utters his own 
thoughts in his own way, and without stop- 
ping to think how, and often with the child- 

ike grace and cloying sweetness with which 
even a child might sympathize. Furthermore 
the composition is to some extent pictorial in 
its effect, and this experience is to no meagre 
‘extent intensified by a genial warmth of senti- | 
‘ment and rhythmical clearness, not to mention 
the exquisite and masterly taste with which the 
orchestral coloring is applied. The ‘‘ Nuptiale” | 
of Korbay is a new and to some extent a praise- 
worthy work, but it cannot be commended upon 
any broader principles than such as pertain toa 
‘faithful and rigid imitation of the Wagnerian art. 
The interest that the concert lacked owing to the 
‘indifferent character of the programme was made 
up in the very interesting pianoforte perform- 
ance of the Saint Saens G minor concerto. Mr. | 
Hollins not only interpreted the work in a most | 
refined, thoughtful and masterly manner, but | 
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not aspire to be very great or very deep, and in the refinement and mastery of his technique, and | 
consequence avoids being tedious or monotonoUs ghoye all, the most even tone-shading that has | 
Taken for just what it is meant to be, the illastra- been heard here from any pianist, were thor- 
tion of a wedding festival, it develops in a pleasing tw 4 i Mr. Hollins is beyond all 
Mr. Hollins’ : way and with brilliant, effective instrumentation, oughly impressive. : ak au oe itical 
+ 2ollins 8 Only failing may have been a some musical themes, the second of which is thé. question a most excellent artist, an é critica 
tendency to be too severe in his exact finger- “Dest and really very charming. In much of the and exacting patrons of the Boston Symphony 
|! ing. | music there is a coloring which might possibly b« geries acknowledged his merit with as much ap- 
The N called Siav, and which is an element of interest im | plause as any virtuoso could desire. The Gold- 
ane Nu tale did not particularly Please the composition; such music has 2 aie fi ae soy mark symphony, although ina technical sense it 
prs hithe “working out’” through the A indo er ; seulsonie another of Ma Korbay’s is well made, added nothing to the interest of the 
clarinets, strings and harp was played to . Peeuanteidn: | concert, and proved, as a whole, one of the least 
| The new Goldmark sympheny alone remains to jmportant productions of its class. 
be mentioned, and if is too fmportant a work to) © 


unlike a swarm of bees ona hot summer’s 
afternoon. No criticism can detract jfrom 
the conscientious effort of the orchestra and 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-first concert of the Boston Symphony Or. } a hurd ay £ 
si ~ iis oe , ths 


chestra in Music Hall, last night, opened with Berlioz’s | 
fine “Benvenuto Cellini” overture, which obtained aj 


very clear and impressive reading and an almost per: | ™ 
fcct performance. A novelty in the programme was a) 


work, “‘Nuptiale,” ty Mr. t'. Korbay, better known as | 
a singer and a comporeer of gon 8, than as a composer | 
for the orchestra. It is intended toillustrate a wedding 
festival, is rich)y and well scored, obtrusively eccentric 
in harmony to an extent that makes the work monotc- 
nous in effect, but is pleasing in its way. Its themes are 
graceful, and there is decided cleverness in the work; 
but it says nothing new; what it eays is of no particular 
musical value, andis a strong echo of what Wagner 
has said better. In fact it is Wagner and treacle. It was 
beautifully played, the rich orchestration receiving the 
fullest justice. The concert ended with Godmark’s Syn.- 
hony in E-flat, No. 2, op. 35, which had its first hearing | 


ere on this occasion. It is well writien, and is| 


instrumented in a masterly manner, but it did not seem 
to be more than excellent Kappelmeister music. The 
orening movement is spirited in style, fluentin charac- 
ter, and thoroughly artistic in treatment, but is not not- 
ably ache or interesting. The Andante shows 
the skilled master of orchestral writing throughout, 
but is dull. The Scherzo, however, is fascinating y 
graceful and dainty, and is exquisite in orchestration, 
especially in connection with the wind instruments, 
which are treated with infinite delicacy and bile 
Nancy, though making trying demands on the 
payers. It was charmingly performed, the 
wood wind covering themselves with honor. Tke 
finale, isa fine bit of writing, butis not especially in- 
teresting. The symphony, judged as a whole, is dry, 
and, with the excepiion of the scherzo, over laborea 
in effect. The soloist was Mr. Alfred Hollins, who 
played Saint-Saéns’s second concerto, in G-minor, the 
best of the composer’s efforts in this direction. Mr. 
Hollins’s interpretation of the work was delightful in 
its fire, its brilliancy, its technical clearness, and its 
admirable coloring. A fine artistic feeling per- 


-yaded the performance, which in character and eff. & 


could scarcely have been better. Mr. Hollins has a firm 
and sympathetic touch, a very clean-cut secneidee, keen 
musicianly discretion, and a style marked by dignity 
and a most refined centiment. His interpretation of the 
concerto was exceedingly interesting in the hearing, 
and fairly earned the hearty ontburet of enthusiasm be- 


stowed upon it, and the three recalls the artist received. 
| The programme for the next concert is: Overture, ‘In 


the Mountains,” Arthur Foote; First Suite, op. 39, Moez- 
| kowsk!l (first time), and Vorspiel, ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner. The soloist will be Mr. Emil Fischer, who 


| will sing an aria and a group of songs. 


“MUSICAL 5 MATTERS... 


a ‘awenty-Fiest ‘Symphony—Mr, 
Ke Aurea Hollins, Soloist. 
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Sota nga po thie in i 
your music. Mr. a eee ee 
of the voice well known in 
| “Nuptiale” isa bit of wedding f 

which shows him to possess a keen 
and to be imbued with the — oi 
Wagner. It is constructed with eal al 
being at times more elemental than mg ture, bd 
it has the merit of sounding well, and is not 
over-long. One feels that with tha 3 7 ’ 
‘theme the composer might have done a goo 
deal bad he given full rein to what wens 
begun. 

Goldmark’s new symphony sets a 
Mr, Gericke’s cap, as it is only rou he fs 
months since its first perfurmance in public. 
The new work is not deep or profound, but it. 
is thoroughly enjoyable, and in plac ces 
brilliant in effect and of very finished work. 
‘manship. It is orthodox in form, pe a Ap “i 
playful movement of the four being gr 
quasi presto instead of ascherzo, Thi 
ter of the technique of this composer 
well exemplified in the first and -_ ped 
movements, where in many banesactt ns mk 

ness of manner and genial ins ion Aig 
are seen in lieu of profouniles’ 
progressions or ‘‘contrapuntal orgies.” 
middle movements have a good deal Ex ‘ 
nality in the manner in which the theme” oy 
stated while the andante is beautifully meiodic, 
and abundantly determines the fact tk x told- 
mark is at!ll a master of instrumental color, ° 
third movement has a trumpet solo, not yet 
much of an idea in itself but it is pat. nto 
frame rather neatly. The pager cine is ay 
come piece of new music; it will not put ot 
mind the composer’s ‘‘Rustic Wedc < | . s rm 
phony, for Goldmark in the rest ted 1 tor ie “ 
more pupil than teacher, but it is t | 


| | and emotional to be only good F 


“music, Mr, Gericke is to be na Kona 
_ ‘| for choosing it for performance, and for 1 


-| it learned so well; the rendering was a 
lange 


|The twenty-first programme of the season, 


t,; but three, was: 
; Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
wr eaanie for planoforte in G minor, op. 22. 
Andante; Allegro; Finale. 
bay=-“Nuptiale.” (Firsttimie.) © © 
a cavintaaics in E-flat ame: S No, 2, op. 35. 
Allegro, . fe ae 
Ge ber presto; 
sine PREM (First time.) 
in the gronp. Even at 


ate nthe three last in line may be 


aa at all points, notably in the andante Ww 
pitfalls are many. It was enjoyed by th 
ence. . noid , "ie 
Mr. Alfred Hollins, of the Royal C | 
Blind, London, played the; pianofor 
the concerto, having learned it us the sugge 
| tion te Mr. mee mayb told. , cr: 7 nt 
the interpretation w — ok gia 
aying. . We Tapes the a ae move! 


wile Boston verdict on their |. ate 


Wate Berlioz, from his seat. 
‘@ bronze monument. pad, 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-first concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra in Music Hall, last night, opened with Berlioz’s 
fine ‘*Benvenuto Cellini’’ overture, which obtained a 
very clear and impressive reading and an almost per: 
fcct performance. A novelty in the programme was a 
work, ‘‘Nuptiale,” ty Mr. &'. Korbay, better known as | 
a singer and acomporeer of songs, than as a composer | 
for the orchestra. It is intended toillustrate a wedding | 
festival, is rich)y and well scored, obtrusively eccentric of the voice well known in Boston. 


in harmony to an extent that makes the work monote-. | « ” PR Be 
nous in effect, but is pleasing in its way. Its themes are | Nuptiale” isa bit of wedding festival music 
which shows him to possess a keen color a 


graceful, and there is decided cleverness in the work; se 
but is says poching new; whas it cays is of -# partoulas and to be imbued with the spirit of Richar ; 
musical value, and is a strong echo of what Wagner | Ps 
. 5 & Wagner. It is constructed with unequal Mi 

bea : r 3 being at times more elemental than mature, but ; 
ullest justice. The concert ended with Godmark’s Sya.- ‘pot - 

hony in E-flat, No. 2, op. 35, which had its first hearing i¢ has the merit of sounding well, ante a0%., 


Pha wi! 
ere on this occasion. It is well writien, ana is! OVer-long. One feels that with the march | 
instrumented in a masterly manner, but it did not “The | theme the composer might have done a good 


to be more than excellent Kappelmeister music. The al 
opening movement is spirited in style, fluentin charac. ' woe bad he given full rein to what was} so well 
ter, and thoroughly artistic in treatment, but is not not- | D&gun. ie ie 
ably smpesesive or anlevesting: Tae, maaan shone | Goldmark’s new symphony sets a feather in 
e skilled master of orchestral writing throughout, ; ’ | 
but is dull. The Scherzo, however, is fascinating y | Mr. eee cee, as it is only about ae 
graceful and dainty, and is exquisite in orchestration, | Months since its first performance in public. : 
i nr gn 3 ” mere igen i : e — BiB § The new work is not deep or profound, but it 
which are treated w nfinite delicacy an ile 
ilNancy, though making trying demands on the is thoroughly enjoyable, and in many places | 
payers. It was charmingly performed, the} brilliant in effect and of very finished work. 
manship. It is orthodox in form, the rapid, © 
playful movement of the four being an allegro 
quasi presto instead of a scherzo, The charac- 
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‘your overture under Mr. Gericke’s baton on | 
Saturday evening, he would have been moved | — 
to send you an apology for previous distrust 
and ill-treatment ; positively, dear Monsieur, the — 
overture never sounded so well before ; our Boston — 
orchestra is superb, and excels in interpreting — 
your music. Mr. Korbay is « New York teacher 
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has said better. In fact it is Wagner and treacle. It was | 
beautifully played, the rich orchestration receiving the | 
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wood wind covering themselves with honor. Tke 
finale, is a fine bit of writing, but is not especially in- 
teresting. The symphony, judged as a whole, is dry, 
|} and, with the exception of the scherzo, over laborea 
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‘in effect. The soloist was Mr. Alfred Hollins, who 
‘played Saint-Saéns’s second concerto, in G-minor, the 
best of the composer’s efforts in this direction. Mr. 
Hollins’s interpretation of the work was delightful in 
its fire, its brilliancy, its technical clearness, and ils 
admirable coloring. <A fine artistic feeling per- 
yaded the performance, which in character and eff ch 
could scarcely have been better. Mr. Hollins has a firm 
and sympathetic touch, a very clean-cut technique, keen 
musicianly discretion, and a style marked by dignity 
and a most refined centiment. His interpretation of the 
concerto was exceedingly interesting in the hearing, 
and fairly earned the hearty ontburet of enthusiasm be- 
stowed upon it, and the three recalls the artist received. 
The programme for the next concert is: Overture, ‘*In 
the Mountains,” Arthur Foote; First Suite, op. 39, Mogz- 
kowsk! (first time), and Vorspiel, ‘Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner. The soloist will be Mr. Emil Fischer, who 
will sing an aria and a group of songs. 


“MUSICAL ©=MATTERS., 
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“ Zwenty-First Symphony—.Ur. 
Alfred Hollins, Sotoist, 


The twenty-first programme of. the season, 
last, but three, was: 
& Berlioz—Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini.”’ 
Saint-Saéns—Concerto for pianoforte in G minor, op. 22. 
Andante; Allegro; Finale. 
¥. Korbay+-"‘Nuptiale.” (Firs: time.) 
Goldmark-Symphony in E-fiat major, No. 2, op. 35. 
Allegro, Andante. 
Allegro quasi presto; 
Andante assai. (first time.) 

Not an aged composer in the group. Even at 
this writing, the three last in line may be 
anxiously awaiting the Boston verdict on their 
several works, while Berlioz, from his seat. 
among the gods (a bronze monument in Paris), 
deigns to relax a muscle or two of his adaman- 
tine cynicism to ask how fares his ‘Cellini’ 
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ter of the technique of this composer is pretty 
well exemplified in the first and fourth 


movements, where in many places 'bright-' 
ness of manner and genial instrumehtation 
are seen in lieu of profound. harmonic 
progressions or ‘‘contrapuntal orgies.’’* The | 
middle movements have a good deal of origi- 
nality in the manner in which the thems” are 
stated while the andante is beautifully meiodic, — 
and abundantly determines the fact that Gold- 
mark is still a master of instrumental color. The 
third movement hasa trumpet solo, not very 
much of an idea in itself but it is put into a 
frame rather neatly. The symphony is a wel- | 
come piece of new music; it will not put out of | 
mind the composer’s ‘‘Rustic Wedding” sym- | 
phony, for Goldmark in the restricted forms is 
more pupil than teacher, but it is too gracious 


| and emotional to be only good Kappelmeister 


music. Mr. Gericke is to be heartily thanked 


1 for choosing it for performance, and for having 


it learned so well; the rendering was admirable 
at all points, notably in the andante where the. 
pitfalls are many. It was enjoyed by the audi- 


+ @nce. ; 


Mr. Alfred Hollins, of the Royal College for the. 


, Blind, London, played the; pianoforte] part of 


the concerto, having learned it at the BUgReS- 
tion of Mr. Gericke, we are told. At no point in 


. the interpretation was the player’s lack of 


apparent; it was honest and correct pianofort : 
playing. We thought after the first movement 
that Mr. Hollins had acquired power somewhat 
at the sacrifice of delicacy, but the performance 
of the allegro had so much elasticity and 
sparkle that we finally concluded he had made : 
The style in which the brilliant: was 
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nts”) followed its popular melodies. = 
16} When Teunyeon se ee Are 

Things seen are mightier than things heard, 
he did not think of score-readine, where the 
reverse is true. In looking over the score of 
Goldmark’s second symphony (described in the 
review of last Friday) we did not enough ap- 
x, preciate the beauty of the turbulent string 
it | figures against the chords of full orchestra; the 
overture, ‘“‘In the Mountains;’’ Moszkowski’s | etiect in the performance was of dazzling 
first suite, Op. 39, for the first time here, and | Originality, and owing to Mr. Gericke’s very 
| the introduction to “Die Meistersinger.” An vigorous fo pe a tone of the orchestra 


how , 7 seemed to stand th as never before. Yet we 
eminent vocalist, the finest bass singer inthe },014 the first movement to be on the whole the 


country, Mr. Emil Fischer, will sing an aria most worthy. Originality as in the second and 
(we it will be Sach’s Monologue), dad a fourth movements, and pretty tunes as in the 
gro’ ‘gopgs. third, are all very well, but symphonic work 
Po BOA “ae ae SP . inary oe es ane, Oty in the 
MUSIC R ~ | first movement is this higher ideal attained, 
7 AL MATTERS. This movement is not less beautiful than the 
The Symphony Concert. others to the musician, and it has the added 

eA very agreeable concert’’ may be the advantage of having a good allegro form with a 
fittest verdict to pass upon that of Saturday. I¢ Proper development of themes. The technical 


| work was excellent in this, the fugated passage 
was pleasing and attractive in every number, on the strings being very clear, the short phrases 


_yet without containing a single work that might tossed about from trumpet to woodwind brilliant, 
be called a masterpiece. | ne ~~ ge ypeeance i of the A ei yes a the 
i rT +99 celios fuli of expression. oo much praise can 

4 The ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini overture, by Berlioz, scarcely be given tothe mannor in which the 

ag not as great a work as tne “Carnival strings gave the rushing figures of the second 

Romaine,’’ which is also connected with the movement. Thescherzo, with its chief theme re- 

_ Opera named, one of its themes being a Saltarello minding one of a Berlioz elfin dance, was given 

from the third act of this rather heavy music- by the muted violins in lightest and most grace- 
drama. It wasa great success at this concert, ful style. The finale was also finely performed; 
however, because of the excellent style of its the consecutive fifths(as bold as those with which 
performance. The mysterous pizzicato effects Bdito introduces his Garden duet in Mephisto- 

On the contra basses, the grandeur of the fele) did not make us shudder in the least for 

| trombone theme, the clearness of the fioritura they sounded well, all the untenjdger to the 

Of the violins, and the breadth of the triumphant’ contrary notwithstanding. he odd violin pas- 

end were ail points of excellence that aroused sages which seemed to fly out of the three 

the enthusiasm of the audience. The next nume- broad unisen strokes of the orehestra, and 
ber was St. Saéns’ Concerto for piano in G. which were difficult in the highest degree, were 

‘Tminor, with Mr. Alfred Hollins, the blind played by our maestri who constitute the first 

Pianist, at the instrument. Mr. Holling gave a violins as if they were merely Kreutzer exer- 
Teally great interpretation to the work. The cises, Altogether then, a nearly flawless per- 
‘strange preluding on an organ point (pianosolo) formance (if only the trumpeter had not broken 
with which the work begins was given with his tones in his Sugary melody) and one which 
@ Surety and poetic style which augured the public and critic could alike enjoy without 
.. Well for the performance, nor was the promise . wearing out their thinking powers. 
' broken, fer the stronger portions of the work Louis C, Exson. 
- |wWhich followed were given with great fire and on 
jenerey- dispecially astonishing were the wrist 
nd fore-arm action effects, i which there | 
‘Was never any cautious feeling for the .notes, 
“but absolute boldness and energy. The scherzo, 

80 Suggestive of Mendelssohn in its style, was 
‘performed with a crisp, clear attack and a 
daintiness that suited its character perfectly. 
The very showy finale was equally praise- 
Worthy in its execution. It has a good deal of 
French spice in its measures, and is occasion- 

ally reminiscent of the composer's ‘Danse 

Macabre.” Its orchestration is quite sensa- 
_ onal, even cymbals clashing along. At the 

_/@nd of this the unity between pianist and 
‘Orchestra was slightly broken, but only in a few 
’ Seg in a ribo the core ta was excel- 
dent, an 6 planist was recalled again and 
“again by the appreciative audience. bx MR. EMIL FISCHER. 
|. Mr. Korbay’s nuptiale proved to be a rather BSS Nee ars steer 
‘blissful, but at times too robust. piece of mod- e ys bie nik SAGE ET: Rate 5 aes 
@rn scoring. Its joy was mingled with consid- ee 
_ erable trombone and cymbal work. There was The Piano used is a Chickering, 
_ & tender little theme for the oboe, and the harp 
- ee ae in the hands of the young 
st - Schuecker. We should have pre- 
‘erred. the nuptiale march at the end of the pro- 
gramme, however, as its Turkish music made 
sentler passages of Goldmark’s symphony © 
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AAI. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


~ SR PSEE  e ie F! 


ARTHUR FOOTE. OVERTURE. (In the Mountains). 


HAYDN. RECITATIVE anp ARIA. 
‘‘Now Heaven in fullest glory shone.” from ‘‘ THE 
CREATION.” 


M. MOSZKOWSKI. FIRST SUITE. op. 39. 


ALLEGRO MOLTO E BRIOSO.— 
ALLEGRETTO GI0OJ080.W— 
TEMA CON VARIAZIONI.— 
INTERMEZZO,— 

PERPETUUM MOBILE. 


(First time.) 


AVING THE HALL Brerore THE LAst NuMBER. 


~ 
4 
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SONGS. 
SCHUBERT. THE WANDERER. 


FAVOR BY LI 


HOFMANN. DER SCHONSTE ENGEL. 


R. WAGNER. VORSPIEL. (Die Meistersinger. ) 


SOLOIST: 


r 


THOSE UNABLE TO REMAIN UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE CONCERT AT 9.320 
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Arthur Foote Begins the Programme, 
: and Wagner Ends It. 


The central place on the programme for 
last evening’s symphony concert was occu- 
pied by a thorough-paced novelty—the new 
first suite (in F, opus 39) by Moszkowski, 

||| the young composer of Breslau, who is 
known in this country by his pianoforte 
music, and by little, if anything, else. 

This suite was a commission written for 
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ic. cl nee i | ua Vinhc? 0c eee ce f ‘se | fish Ba Ao “hy AR es 
THR B ASSO RISC E | had best isis, Norma ee to smallish piano- —— 
The } 
2 R had taken a great type and a reinforced — 
) | . orchestra when he had only some light and 
| | | upon the critic’s severer sense of fitness and 
| Sings at the Twenty-Second prevented bim from taking a sym pet 
i | pe ‘The suite is certainly the most elastic of , 
) Symphony Concert | . all the full orchestral forms, and as it is un- 
: ' ciatl—it is the proper vehicle for what the 
| ash x -shory-voiced pianoforte cannot bear, and 
Moszkowski’s New Suite is the Even: | the symphony justly requires. The fantasia 
| gai " t ‘yambles and the symphonic poem really 
Mg 8 NOVEILY. ture to. zo with 1t, while the suite forbids 
diffusiveness and dogmatism alike, 
bly delicious to listen to. It is so gay, so 
buoyant, so unhesitating, so exuberant in 
has a character of its own, defined and sus- 
tained by its themes, its treatment and its 
which has inspired each is so clearly un- 
modified during the course of the composi- 
ervades the whole. The hearer is. thus 
ept constantly alert, and yet this is not | 
himself to new conditions, 1t is rather as if | 
he sat still in : 


| Sod eae ment tr allows “predilecuy 
iar aaah areas dygaltersy, uth Oa i a AR ia a am four 
|| forte mus.c. fact that Moszkowski 
oe i} fanciful notions to convey, evidently jarred 
view from the author’s standpoint. 
derstood today—by the Frenchmen | espe- 
| yet which has not the importauce which 
ought always to have a programme or a pic-: 
This example of Moszkowski is indisputa- 
all vitalizing influences. Each movement 
diversity of orchestration, and yet the spirit 
tion, that a remarkable homogeneousness 
done by frequently asking him to adjust. 
An Exhilarating Air, 
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the London Philharmonic Society, by whom 


it was first executed a little less than two jf 


years ago,and introduced to this country 
last season by Mr. Thomas. It has been 
played under his baton, I believe, as near as 
in Worcester, but last evening’s was the 
first Boston concert in which it has ap- 
| peared. 


As there is something peculiarly and. 
} strongly individual in the more important 


‘Russian literature, so the music which 
comes from Russia and the lands which lie 
under Russian infiuence has great origi- 
nality. On the one hand, there are often 
wiid but delicious beauty and rugged but 
not quite untamed strength, while on 


the other there is again a spirit of revolt, | 
as it were, and the impulse to escape into | 


ungzoverned realms. Rubinstein, virtuoso 
as well as composer, illustrated this over 
and over in his playing—now being so fierce, 


furious and violent that it seemed as if he | 


were bent on wrecking the helpless instru- 
ment whose nature was unequal to his de- 


| mands, and now touching it so tenderly and ) 
-caressingly that birds seem to carol and. 


waters to ripple as his fingers flashed 
along. | 


It does not therefore seem quite fair, kept - 


| as we are in practical ignorance of the im- 
pelling spirit cf 
; Mussian Music, 
to judge it exactly as we should judge the 
music of Central Europe and the West. 
‘Those Eastern and Northern men accept 
the conventional forms and names of other 
composers, but they have other thoughts 
and emotions to express, and it is only nat- 
_j ural that they should subordinate standards 
to sentiments, in their desire to make them- 
selves unaerstood and felt, oreo 
Take this very suite, forjinstance. Mr. 
Knehb'el of New York, who rarely gives a 


J several of the movements, which 


while a beautiful and diversified landscape 
passed brichtly before him. 

As Stated by the author, the movements 
ave these: 1, allegro moltoe brioso; 2, alle- 
sretto giojoso; 3, tema con variazioni; 4, 


| Intermezzo; 5, perpetuum mobile, 


For the performance of these movements 
the full orchestra is used, with the addition 
ota third bassoon, a third kettledrum, the 
harp and triangle, and that little tinklin 
chime which bears the German name o 
“glockenspiel.” | Moreover, the melodic 
figures and their development are such that 
in, most departments of the orchestra a 
very high technical skill is required—not 
only in the upper strings and the flute,where 
one expects to find it, but alsoin the lower 


| strings and horns. 


Among the peculiarities of style which 
most strike the earin a single heari 
the first four movements are the exceeding 
activity with which secondary ficures are 


i made to encompass the primary themes 


which they accompany, and the -brilliant, 
flashing effects frequently produced by 
long descending scales and chromatic 
phrases, which rush down sometimes singly 
and sometimes in harmony, sometimes 
within the compass of one instrument and 
sometimes sweeping, along through a 
wirole series. There is alsoa piquancy in 
becomes | 
distinctly humorousin the first and second, | 
and the general impression which the 
work must leave on most minds is that of 
an unconstrained happiness, which gan | 
scarcely find any means of expression to 


quite contain it. 


There is wonderful variety in the instrn- 
mentation; but I found nothing affected or | 
forced, because the queerish combinations | 
and thé unusual instruments are sparingly | 
introduced and withdrawn, before one can | 
possibly weary of them. The long set of | 
variations—nine or ten, I should say—are 
bui:t upon a considerable theme which has | 
a folk-song characier_and faintly. su 
the Scotch modes. Each is brief and in- 

en ns Sac these are amnoas em some 

orfiute and strings in pizzicato, one 
cented in vivacious triplets, and one whieh 


dies away to almost nothingness, which are 
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ogi? aoa BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | Mr. Fischer was in these two sougs handieapped —-, 
Come: | aes The programme ef the twenty-second goncert, with an utterly incompetent accompanist. That | | 
i aa ¢ given in the Music Hall last Saturdajevening, | Bie singing was warmly applauded by the qudi- 
aa was as follows: ee at | ence should also goon record. ~ | 
a. s well named, a: Foote: Overture, “In the Mountains.’ The next programme is—Wenzel Ecker, concert 
hae (od by Mr, Gericke’s men, gave a st rise in tran: Haydn: sap nary + and Air, “Now heaven in fullest |} Overture; Beethoven, pianoforte concerto No. 3, 
oo Ree m and the real inity which s OVOrt A Teen, Spe OmeE CONGARE, Moszkowski: Suite No. 1, op. 39. sis ha ip G-minor; Liszt, polonaise No. 2; Schumann, 
i Bae dc n atta ie Ln : natan ts he : “eee ROW AD MALCOM LICKNOR: — eoerk “ee wanceret. uv symphony No. 3, in B-flat. Mrs. H. H. A: Beach > 
ee > -hlunder of ana niavar 3 valk EE) i at —— —ceeennng hes 6 ‘ | 
bees Val @ ‘blunder of one player would makes — Wagner! ‘Preieda te owks Maton slagen.” will be eee 
Gon} 9) ter and trembled like Popla bs: Re Pay Mr. Emil Fischer was the singer. —sABTIGCIQAL MAATTEPe 
i gues rte aaeaglhaing celia ir. Foote’s overture was given afar better per- | IMIS MMARE Siena 5) 
a Aa | ao reer ph ea pont — it wee, first brought out, | : eet heh, 
mA | the | It received a fine readin ‘ ast year; bo © excellent, musician-like con- 
ee lenc d mense-| Mr. Gericke, and was bedutiftiliy me ie the a Pan struction of the work and the modest, but always 
S iim I w tk Thé cordial applause which followed it di not < flective, instrumentation were shown in a clearer 
eae ee ones the Composer appeared and bowed his hight. The overture is full of beauty of a high or- "| 
ei oe 5 ae da fF, op. 9, Be aeaek See oT ame wae der-if one find in it suggestions of both Men- | 
4, : my + ° - : 
ue ee ing work ‘overflowing with shith of z “xt ae delssohn and Gade, that is no drawback, and only 
7 toe tunefulness, delighttul in its effect of spon fhows that Mr. Foote is pursuing the normal | 
m itl ope iid | Ne: charming in the refinement. of course vf acomposer’s development, which has ' 
i ite he © ‘ at distinguishes it throughout. Occasionally ever been this: first to acquire a sound, musi- 
So BAL: | } | } Miere 1s a suggestion that it is piano music arranged for cianly style, and then to let originalit The 
ae hie | s0Mm: thing. o extra adornment and the orchestra; but it is exquisitely tcored, especially Cianly style, ~% originality come of e | the present season’s series. The wo: 
BN BT ; rif @ true-heart and a whole soul. for the wood wind, and abounds in dainty and Drilligut itself. The work made a distinctly fine impres- an for and dedicated to the IL ne 
Nera? A M ) the ix BpUISe, = | | passages for these ivstruments, some of which are. sion, and the composer was twice called upon the | Ph Society and a a da 
ie ft £@ CONCErE | with Arthur Foote’s: as unconventional .43 they are daring. The second stage to bow his acknewledgments. ee oy as Pt Pag 
Soe VG ie » Mountains,” which bears yement, an allegretto giojoso, is a lovely bit of. Moszkowski’s suite is full of ch sind i ., | concerts > COI tion t 
eB I If one should choose to| &t2¢e and delicacy. ‘The third movement, a theme,with Sy Pa apr ait hy Das Sebi ok | 1as only been 
re ay. it as belonging to the} V#riations, ts no Jess attractive. The whole work was) and shows the composer in that fascinating vein as orch 
aes |e m rather than in- interpreted and playcd in a faultless manner, the wood | which has made much of his pianoforte music so ‘ ) RIE B26 eect ed itty 
Tee Ee ld not — perhaps bey Wind looming out in the most favorable light popular. Both material and treatment are light, | PrOVed 4 most enj io ae 
ey ap 20t by the crispness and fluency of its playing the | ; : ’ | gon’s repertol 
Sy | vee brilliant passages intrusted to it. The Suite maue an | rn ae eo et the latter descénds, ‘how ay 
ce iia instant success, and was applauded with great fervor, and then, to the trivial—and one may look far be- 
ait the audience manifesting unmistukably its delight in a fore finding another work of such slight preten- 
ret) oe melody that At can understand, The concert ended sions to seriousness, to. which one can listen with 
ao bh peg with a masterly performance of Wagner’s **Meister- ( so mueh pleasure ‘It is hardly acom osition that 
ce) +! Bi singer” overture. The soloist was Mr. Emil Fischer, | , f P | 
eo Oo ame Whuse first contribution to the concert was the belongs properly to the symphony concert reper- 
Bas: bs a recitative and aria “Now Heaven in fullest glory tory, but it has more in it than most 
MARE S| fe A ote yy rm a lg ey bie (Ag gp aa wes works of equally .light calibre. The orchestra 
18 (UE i a J U « ‘ . *s 
ho he 4% performance earlier in * the week. dectamine the played jt exquisitely. ‘the Wagner prelude Sage 
ids & long recitative with admirable intelligence and effect, played with great brilliancy and precision, aad 
ae Aiea and singing the arla with breadth and freedom of style. sbade its usual inspiring effect; the brass did es- 
ee Tee eb ont somataaba pe pabed is a9 me thot tere: 8 his pecially well, It seemed to us that Mr. Gericke 
iy Be ; © O01 portamento 18 very unpleasing. Theac- i i rm 
Ps companiment by the orchestra could not have Been im: sgl euawnas More Stal en ey i. ae orig 
oe || aoe proved, and the tempo at Whith the aria was taken did ifications of tempo than usual,and that the transi- 
(|) ean far more justice tothe spirltof the music than it usu- tions from one tempo to another were too strong- PER a Pg. 80a tain PRO BBA boul 
ih) ee Bylo ue Se the ebades » Mr. eae ly marked; but the life, vigor and effectiveness of AS hy Dole sulve, and its periormance 
» 27 a) See ; ¥ . ) rer" and Hofmann’s “Der | atedly interrupted by applause as the 
ROA 1], Sthonste Engel,” but his voile: is somewhat tne ee aaah ac bey reeset ‘ously & | be ed nad jp mnlet on te a ea 
aa HE '}| CO ponderous and unmanageable; and his style too dry It was a bold stroke—perhaps unconsciously so— SULICS Oh. LAC SOverat Vatianons were 
2 OP ie and rough for the production of onthe part of Mr. Fischer to choose an air from d by idien ) yi 
o | pee te ge; t ar venens and effec ‘Haydn’s ‘Creation’ to sing at a symphony con- tot 
Ad cert here. It is, in general, a rather risky venture 
on ati. iliar oratorio (like | 
ie ee nating in its apprecia- tosing an air from a very fami ae 
Aan who was heayd y The programnte for the “Creation,” the ‘‘Messiah” or ‘‘Elijah”) at a _ The inter ae king of the min- 
9 Alb ie a xceptionan ig} gd Wenzel en | concert; the audience has so often heard the air  oew so a ain ct aanally nieacine mava. 
Seis. udiciousness* 6f his! ‘Minor, Beethoven, Secon in i rroundings, asa part of the work | 7 ae ee eo 
* \S On Bee se i ia sd ahaa aba? _ Polonaice, Liszt, (scored by C. Muller-Berghaus) ; and poe eicony bom re i has little inclination | us ¢ naracte! es 
Bip. ae=y Schumann’s Symphony No.3 in E.flat. The coloist is WASCA 14 DEIONES, f and scoring. The 
. Bea Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. to listen to it once more, separated from those “"™~ eae na . | PH Da Mion eM 
Bt aes a ———___——- surroundings. Mr. Fischer’s spirited declamation | #48} Movement ma ge ee 
Ae | Pose in the introductory recitative was refreshingly dif- | © Vy 3 Repren papenag 
i ferent from the formal style in which oratorio reci- | G ZiVES Tull 
i a tative is too often sung here. The brisk feimpo, too, | Seo me 
I By" at which he took the air itself was equally welcome. | golid an 1 sub ibstantial 1 
{PRES Beyond this, however, his singing had little in it} GerieKe has pro vidi d an amy es 
(Res, BB beare to call for especial praise. His voice has some; Surins © : oy Gs 
1 See beautiful notes in it, and he sings with a certain) 9.0 ay. i r diet of thi 
eva pee. rugged heartiness; but his enunciation is very) The appearan HerrEmil 
aa Ps ae imperfect, and his phrasing leaves much to; singer, — 
eS fa hihi be desired. These imperfections were still 6 ==. 3.. AR 
laa, | 0 a more ‘noticeable in the two songs with! 
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pianoforte. A certain genial warmth of sentiment | ; 
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was unmistakable, but, at moments, notably in) 
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eee | AND | woe 4 Schubert’s “Wanderer,” hie —phrasing’wassoin- 
7270 takes ere a ie | THEATRES CONCERTS. ‘Secure that it was hard to recognize the rhythm. 
Uf ac ponamap wih wh F sw stained and quiet and | t 1a OW e. -Gerick ) Was | ; mil: ¥ compli- ia 52 Jt should be said, however, in extenuation, that 
Vee ace tn, evud prep toi vee = sare pentaw er that. we as well as during BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. ; Mr. Fischer was in these two songs handieapped 
| upwa d rush of the flute which almost Next Saturday, Mrs. H. H. A, Beach (Miss The programme of the twenty-second goncert, | With an utterly incompetent accompanist. That 
iInakes.one jump up for a partner. en Cheney) will play Beethoven’s re m given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, his singing was warmly applauded by the gudi- 
‘th he nuale. beginning in the violins, and | piano concerto, with a cadenza of her own, was as follows: | €nce sbould also go on record. 
2. wr q om y enveloping all the orchestra | aud the orchestral pieces will be u- The next programme is—Wenzel Ecker, concert 


layed by Mr'Gericke's wey named, and as mente, Liszt's’ eek baie ee Haydn: ‘Recitative and Air,"New heaven in fullest | overture; Beethoven, pianoforte concerto No. 3 
| mel oration of the erfection of mechan- | scribed form, and a Werzel-lole r concert. Mosckowaln bene: 1, op. at Creation,” | in @-mivor; Liszt, polonaise No. 2; Schumann, 
; Re MMe real unity which so largea} overture. ‘Howarp MALcom TICKNOR. Schubert: “Der Wanderer.” 
band can attain. An instant’s hesitation or | Hofmann :_ “Der schinste Engel.” 


the blunder of one player would make a | | Wa : Prelude to “The BMester-sincen ” 
blur if not & Ureski bat the motion ran like | Boston Symphony Concert. agner: Prelude to “The Master-singens. 


water end srernbie like a poplar, | The twenty-second concert of the Boston Symphony oe ogni? alice ee MUSICAL MAT ERS 
6 performance of the suite was Orchestra, in Music Hall, last night, was well attended. Mr. Foote’s overture was given a far better per- | 7 | ’ 

A Triumph , He opehed with Mr. Arthur Hoote’s overture, “In the Jormance than when it was first brought out, | Hevele_. 

for conductor and for orchestra, and the ountalns,” heard for the first tiie at these conbert jast year; both the excellent, musician-like con- | | 


, last season: It received a fice te; ‘ : 
audience applauded and enjoyed immense.-| Mr. Gericke, and Was yt ent H Vy plea oe thie ae struction of the work and the modest, but always The Sy mphony Concert, Emil 


ly, being wisely content with a music which tra. The cordial applause which followed it did not « Hective, instrumentation we shown in a clearer Fischer Soloist 
is indisputably and genuinely beautiful and bease until the composer appeared and bowed his hight. The overture is full of beauty of a high or- ? rg 
Spontaneous, even though stern aca demic acknowledgements. The novelty of the programme was der—if one find in it suggestions of both Men- | 


Criticism should eventually eonsider it too lea Wore ” ‘ecinmtan® ‘Wak Datination "tes celssohn and Gade, that is no drawback, and only | The first of Moszkowskt’s suites for orches- i 
exuberant and ambitious in form. Trivi-} tunefelness, delightful in its effect _ of spon fbows that Mr. Foote is pursuing the norma) | tra, op. 39, made the leading novelty of Mr. 


ality and superficiality can never be made taniety, and charming in the refinement. of course uf a composer’s development, which has  Gericke’s programme at the concert of the 
admirable though a million should oppose taste that distinguishes it throughout. Occasionally ever been this: first to acquire a sound, musi- - Boston Symphony orchestra last evening, the . 


‘the censure ot one; but one can always par- there is a suggestion that it is piano music arranged for sia le 4vinality c , 
don something of extra adornmet peer the orchestra; but it is exquisitely :cored, especially ciaply style, and then to let originality come of 22d of the present season’s series. The work 


Slitter if a true heart and a whole soul | fF the Wood wind, and abounds in dainty and brilliaut itself. The work made a distinctly fine impres- was written for and dedicated to the London 
‘f xo the impulse. passages ” th OE MIRONE, some of which are sion, and the composer was twice called upon the Philharmonic Society and first produced at its 
ir : as unconventional as ar , a 7 tag i 

@ concert began with Arthur Foote’s 1s iney are daring. The second stage to bow his acknowledgments. concerts under the composer’s direction two 


overture, “In the Mountains,” which bears} Ovement, an allegretto giojoso, is a lovely bit of i? ite i * charmi | 
repetition well. If one should choose to | Srace and delicacy. The third movement, a theme,with Moszkowski's suite is full of charming conceits, seasons ago, and has only been played in this | 
. country by the Thomas orchestra. This 


mepist “a A 48 belonging to the variations, is no Jess attractive. The whole work was and shows the composer in that fascinating vein | 

School of reflection rather than jn-| interpreted and piaycd ina faultless manner, the wood which has made much of his pianoforte music so 

et ae pe cane ree ata pe hag gi oe aa “ Pp aes age pe “— popular. Both material and treatment are light, © AB ortolve’ Gna ie aeitin. ie as 
i ’ AG 5 no **Rapell.- : > Crispness n¢ uency oO § playing the i . a : . perto r ance W 

, Pister’’ music in the sense of representing brilliant passages intrusted to it. The Suite seme an | es and Rracetul . albeit the latter descends, a J thoréughly enjoyed The suite eonsists of 

only whatcan be done abstractly with aj instant success, and was applauded with great fervor, . and then, to the trivial—and one may look far be- : 

tieme as one works out an algebraic prob- | the audience manifesting unmistakably its delight in a’ fore fimling another work of such slight preten- five movements—allegro molto € brioso, alle- 

jem. Fancies come to Mr. Foote oftheir} Melody that it can understand, The coneert ended | sions to seriousness, to which one can listen with , gretto giojoso, tema con variazioni, inter- 


‘own free will, and thecriticism: i ith a masterly performance of Wacnersa ¢ oe : 

Peon brought against Is work thus far | singor” overture. "ine coldict was Meera Mester, | Seauueh pleasure. Tt is hardly @ composition that | mezzo and. perpetuum mobile—all of which 
| have chiefly noted that he has not yet; whvse first contrivution to the concert was the belongs properly to the Symphony concert reper- | are unusually interesting, tuneful, prettily 
| found out how always to make the best use | recitative and aria “Now Heaven in fullest glory tory, but it has more in it than most | seored and rich in bright orchestral effects. 


ofthem. This overture is rich in Sensuoug } sbiacs,” from Ha s oT reati ” i ibr ‘ ‘Cc ir ; 
' de 10CS8, : aydn’s “The Creation. He was . ] libre. The orchestra 
sound, and the gradual increase from the} heard to beiter advantage than in ‘Lhe Requiem” phn . i net ont Seis rner prelude was In the first movement the horns are given 
se calm theme to the strong ending} performance carlier in the week, declaming the oe Dare et rene A ; a ae 1 prominence in a melodious theme, which in 
| full, resonant score. well as fondnegs fora oy ae rr admirable intelligence and effect, Aa omega eesti gre pee as (Aap its tranquil character makes an admirable 
auti, . and singing the arla with breadth and free style. iwace its usual inspiri t ; ‘asi S- | 

sethie- final number wae tHe stately and} His method, however, is lacking if raliedbcn a his pecially well. It Athee 2 to us that Mr. Gericke contrast to the light and graceful allegretto 
Bt; | ,OGuction to the ‘‘Mastersing- | ¢xcessive use of portamento is very unpleasing. The ac- was somewhat more fitful and sudden in his mod- | W2/¢h follows. The third movement, consist- 


ers,’’ one of those Wagner pieces which Mr com nt ba e ! wr 
. ; nit . paniment by the orchestra could not have Been im: <Sgagab -onsi- | ing of a remarkably tuneful and well itten 
Gericke always delivers with entire COM-} proved, and the tempo at Whith the aria was taken did itications of tempo than usual,and that the transi theme and eight WaaMaRanetn #he. game dc 


‘prehension and vigorous effect. The read- tar more justice tc 1 ; her were too strong- 
: li ) : ir more just.ce tothe spiritof the music than it usu- tions from one tempo to another were too strong 
f “4 ain ty spe ent ~— ene ane ally receives here. Iivter in the eveniag Mr. Fischer ly marked; but the life, vigor and effectiveness of ject, is the gem of thé suite, andits performance 
! 7 ‘a8 . he = ¢ or hel & ’ 1 6. J ~9) ‘ ‘ > 7 > * 
exciting and engrossing in the suite. Sthensta Wace.” ooceter” and  Hotmann’s a the performance were superb. Was repeatedly interrupted by applause as the 
,_ Mr. Gericke gave his public another treat ee Saeress mut as voles =6is ~=somewha It was a bold stroke—perhaps unconsciously so— beauties of the several variations were real- 
in engari hi loi {CO ponderous and unmanageable, and his style too drv a ; 

oe Baging as his soloist a Male} ani rough for the production of the most desirable onthe part of Mr. Fischer to choose an air from ized bythe audience. The one given alinost 

’ ‘Serr Fischer | expressiveness and effcct in songs of this kind. He Haydn’s “Creation” to sing at a Symphony con- exclusively to the flute proved a most delight- 


es ‘ :: Was enthusi: i appl: r SB. § ; . is. i , ei ’ | 

ofthe Metropolitan Opera House, who re- ree ‘ ‘r catiaas mae Bn ely hedge Ae og al + cert here. It is, in general, a — —_ — ful part of the movement, and M. Molle sur- | 

‘mained on after the “requiem” of Tuesday | audience was not over-discriminating in its apprecia- to Sing an ale from a very semi ae aA a5 ae passed his own °xcellent work in its perform- 

and Wednesday, and who was hea. with; tien of what is bestin vocal art. The programme for the Creation, the “Messiah” or “Elijah’’) at 4 ance. The inte? 1ezzo, partaking of the min- 

great satisfaction. Some exception-might 8 ah aig is: Concert Overture, Wenzel Ecker; eoncert; the audience has so often heard the cid uet form, is an almost equally pleasing move-_ 
:= : . 8 us " ; ‘rto fer rel , . } Cc : : 7 1 ar y 

be taken to the judiciousness! 6f his} perc Neat (ese eG te ee eee in its proper surroundings, asa part of the wor ment, having a graceful, melodious character | 


f : ‘ | ts. 4 Polonaise, Liszt, (scored by C. Muller-Berghaus); and | Ain . ‘ncli io 
first selection, which was the de*{ Schumann’s Symphony No.3 in E,flat. The coloist is oe ean Peengey TROT SG BAS: Nee PON and many brilliant effects in its scoring. The — 
last movement makes a mostenjoyable ending - 


‘Seriptive recitative, and the “air, “Now! Mrs. H. Il. A. Beach. | to listen to it once more, separated from those 
Heaven in Fullest Glory Shone.”’ from. STE a surroundings. Mr. Fischer’s spirited declamation | 
the ‘Creaiion.” This he sang in German, in the introductory recitative was refreshingly dif- | to the suite, and in it thejcomposer imakes free 
on something more of d , ; ls - formalstyle in which oratorio reci- | use of the harp, triangle and bells, and gives full 
“Sven so stran . FSFenS TTOM Lhe LOL mA! Sty . swing to his fancy in the scoring for the first 
reac h t tative is too often sung here. The brisk fein po, too, violins. The work cannot be classed among 
at which he took the air itself was ng Seg So an 6 solid and substantial nas oe send sorry vet 
, his, however, his singing had little in it ericke has provided an ample supply of suc 
at report te a ecial praise “His voice has some| during the last few months, and the Mosz- 
and | to a! Sigh. a ines with a certain ae y suite inade a most desirable change 
hich both beautiful notes in it, and he sings with ac | from the heavier diet of the earlier season. 
clear, bright u rugged heartiness; but his enunciation is very | The appearance of HerrEmil Fischer,the bass 
d range were shown to advantage, while. imperfect, and his phrasing leaves much to, singer, who was heard first in the Mo- 
viele were poutine tand graceful style in desired. These imperfections were stiN  Zart “Requiem” performances, made a 
pose pa He was greatly applauded, he desired. 7 ‘th most notable event, and this great. 
and reca ae tl es. 8 more ‘noticeable in the two songs , wi artist gave a far better impression. of his | 
‘Tac page pianoforte. A certain genial warmth of sentiment gpbilities than in his former appearances. His 
was unmistakable, but, at moments, notably in singing of the recitative and aria, “Now 
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. | Symphony No. 3, in B-flat. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
wil) be the pianist. 
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’3 ‘Wanderer’ 3 
schonste engel,” both of: 
cag WOre: (rg | 1 a 


t | 
worth 3 ade the audience. 


rthur F 8 “In the Mountains” over- | 
rege toned ume, and the ‘‘Meister- | 
rs a if, and both these 


vors ended 
dly played by the or- 
8S programme is 


oforte, inC minor (cadenza by 
szt, and Symphony in E flat, No. 


6 Ro », Schumann. Mrs. H. H. A. 
Pe peg anus Beach will 


Nn. 
lelightful fas Fischer gained | 
| the heartiest appease by his efforts, and hon- | 
- estly me the enthus recognition of ‘ 


as fol- | 
overture, Wenzel Ecker; con- 


ME aoe rs aa 
MUSICAL MATTERS. . 
The Boston Sympheny Cencert. 
Boston audiences have evidently not yet reached 
that state of musical nirvana, where tune is im- 
material tothem. Spite of their long and careful 
training in the mysteries of Wagnerian disso- 
nances, the moment a pleasing melody is played 


the fiesh-pots of Egypt. Therefore the pretty 


_ tunes in Saturday’s programme received all the 


applause, and even Wagner's own compo- 
sition was not welcomed as Moskowski’s tink- 
lings. Shatlh we ever have the opportunity 
again of accusing a Gericke programme of be- 
ing rather light for the symphonic school? 
None the less we enjoyed the box of bonbons 
which Moskowski bas given us in hisfirst suite 
and the public were wild with delight over the 
unex pected treat. 

The programme began with Arthur Foote’s 
‘‘In the Mountaiis’’ overture, which we consid- 
er his best work and which received an admir- 
able performance, causing the composer to be 
called twice to the stage to recaive the ac- 
knowledgments of the public. Then came 
Haydn's ‘‘Now Heaven in fuliest glory shone,” 
from ‘**The Creation,’’ sung in German, by Mr. 
Emil Fischer, with much better voice than he 


displayed in the Requiem last week. He sang 


the recitative in broad and manly fashion, 


although his lower notes were rather cloudy, 
| and he used the portamento too freely. 


Moskowski’s suite followed, and could not 
have been better performed. Its first move- 
ment is its best, judged from the classical 
standpoint, for it not enly avoids the “tintinna- 
bulation of the beils,’’ which becomes s0 


| prominent a feature of the succeeding move- 


ments; but it keeps well to classical (sonata) 
form, and gives some interesting themes in 
good contrast. The first fierv theme in the 
strings, dissolving into pizzicato effects, was 
admirably given, as was also the succeeding 
horn-playing, both concerted and solo. The 
crisp runs of little figures through flute, oboe, 


| clarinet and bassoon parts im succession were 


full-of animation, and the broad return of the 


themes excellently piayed. The themes thein- | 


selves were of more intrinsic worth than those 
of the later portions of the work, and possessed 
some striking figures’ for development. The 
chromatic runs of the second movement were 
attractive enough atthe very beginning of this 
part of the work, and when the chime of 
bells began a pretty melody in addition, the 
saccharine combination quite won the hearts of 
the audience. Yet the theme and variations 
which followed constituted a much better move- 


ment, although here, too, a direct bid for the 


popular vote was made by making of the fourth 
variation a most florid flute solo, which M. Molé 
played so finely that great applause followed. 


The sixth variation was the most beautiful, con- | 
LOIST: 


sisting of the melody given upon the violins, 
with arpeggios upon the harp in combination. 
The pizzicato work of the seventh and the muted 
violin passages of the eighth variations were 
also charming, and altogether the variations 
did not stand far behind the first movement iu 
worth, if one did not demand symphonic elabo- 
ration or grandeur. But now the sweetness 
began tocloy. A meal made up entirely of sweet- 
meats can only please an unhealthy palate. The 


tuneful oboe playing in the intermezzo,.the © 


brilliant violin work of the finale, the showy 


flute runs, and the constant tinkle of the 


. M of. tre . Br % 
the work to please us further. The’ 
public, however, thought differently, and no 
work by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms or Wagner 
won such hearty applause as did this at its com- © 
pletion. Mr. Gericke was called upon to bow | 


‘ over and again, yet did not look as if he were 


heartily pleased at the results of his educational 
labors. Nevertheless we hope that this will not 


, deter him from giving light works a little more 
or sung to them they show their predilection for 


| programmes a juster poise of critical judgment 


frequently, for if they were not so rare upon the 


mightensue. he works of Bizet, Massenet, 
Godard, Svendsen and a number of others | 
would seem to have as good aright to be heard — 
as this suite (and too continuously sweet) 
music. ; 

The next number brought forth Mr. Fischer | 
again, who sang Schubért’s ‘‘Wanderer’”’ badly, | 


| if we are to apply anything like the standard of 
| Standigl to its execution. There was such a 


capricious tempo taken tnat accompanist and 
vocalist were often at loggerheads; in the very | 
soft phrase, *Immer wo,” what Schubert in- | 
tended to be a faint echo became a very sturdy 
statement, and in the yearning, ‘fO Land wo 
bist du ?”’ the seatiment was much exaggerated. 
The song which followed (‘Der Schénste | 
Engel,’’ by Hofmann) was again a surprise, 
being one of the sentimentalities of the Abt 
school, which one would rather expect to hear 
at a Maennerchor reunion than at a Symphony 
concert. Mr. Fischer sang this very well, with 
astonishinglv good cautabile effects for so heavy 


. a voice. We did not count the number of times 
. he was recalled after this, but its success was a3 


thorough and entire as if it had been a master- 
work instead of a musical ea sucrée. i 
Now came the best work of the programme, | 
the noble prelude to Wagner’s **Meistersinger,”’ | 
with all its hurly-burly ot festivity, probably | 
the best musical picture of a large festive gath- 
ering in existence. It received a really great 
reading and performance. Mr. Gericke is a | 
master in balancing dynamic effects, aud under 
his direction ons hears themes that often with 
other conductors are hopelessly buried under the 
mass of tone. The marches of the guilds, es- 
pecially the majestic entrance of the singers, 
the fragment of the ‘‘Prize Song,’’ the incisive 
unison phrase on the violins (bowed near the 
bridge—sull’ ponticello we—believe), all these 
effects and many lesser ones stood out clearly 
in the performance, making a musical picture 
that ought to have thrilled all who heard it; 
but we fear that the prettinesses which had pre- 
ceded were scarcely a fit preparation for so lofty 
a work, and we hope that it may have another 
hearing,with worthier surroundings in the great 
Wagner concert which is likely to be given next 
Lovis C. ELson, 


[. A. BEACH. 
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D SYMPHONY CON- 


CERT. 


_ The policy which, during part of the season at | 


least, has been followed of giving more novelties 
than we have heretofore had, was continued in 
the programme which we have now to consider. 
To judge by the present concert, this policy is 
successful, both in its artistic aspects and as 
a means of pleasing and interesting the subscrib- 
ers and the public in general. ‘This has reference, 
‘of course, in the present instance to the suite by 
- Moszkowski, which had the place of honor on the 
programme. This, which had the unusual distinc- 
tion of not containing any symphony, was as 
follows: 


Overture—‘In the Mountains’... ..Arthur Foote 
Recitative andAria—*‘Now Heaven in fullest 
i glory shone,’’ from “The Creation’’..Haydn 
First Suite, op. 39.............M. Moszkowski 
I. Allegro molto E brioso. II. Allegretto 
giojoso. III. Temacon variazioni. LY. In- 
termezzo. VY. Perpetuum mobile. 
(First time.) 
Songs— 


a. The Wanderer.....-ccccccvcee es cnubert | 


b. Der Schénste Engel............Hofmann 
Vorspiel—*‘Die Meistersinger’’.. R. Wagner 
Soloist, Mr. Emil Fischer. 

The absence of sympheny and the general char- 
acter of the programme make 
lighter one than we are accustomed to; but such 
a change once in awhile is one to which no ex- 
ceptions can be taken, and which seems to be 
generally pleasing. 

Mr. Foote’s overture is surely still fresh in the 
minds of our readers as one of the novelties of last 
} season, and, what is much more to the purpose, an 
interesting novelty; it therefore needs no long 


description, but may well be left to speak for | 


itself, which it can do very plainly and very 


it a very much. 
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fancy. ‘The variation introduced the general 
effects mentioned above, and in addition one vari- 
ation for solo flute, buiti up of rapid passages, in 
which M. Molé, the first flute player, covered | 
himself with glory. The last number called for | 


more than usual agility and clearness, especially 


from the strings of the orchestra, who in this, as 
in the other numbers, did their full share to make 
the suite a success. 

Wagner’s pompous Vorspiel to the Meistersinger 
was the last orchestral piece, and its interpreta- 
tion was more in keeping with the spirit and 
traditions of Wagner than many we have heard 
at these concerts; the brass came out more bril- 
liantly than we had been led to expect, and this 
helped to give the right coloring toa piece which 
depends as much on that as on anything for its 
correct interpretation. 

Mr. Fischer’s excellent singing merits a better 
place for him than that which, for convenience 
sake, we bave given him; his voice, whichisa 
good, full, round deep bass, is not one that can 
be called great, but he makes the very best use of 
it, and sings with dignity and nobility, yet with 
just the right expression. His singing of the aria 
from the “Creation’’ was a fine effort, as well as 
his rendering of ‘‘Der Wanderer’; but it was not 
until Mr. Fischer had sung the pleasing but not 
strictly classical song by Hofmann that the audi- | 
ence seemed to awzken to the. singer’s merits, | 


andto reward him with the applause that he 
merited. The. last concert but one will next 
Saturday be composed ot the following numbers: 


Concert overture........esee0.-.-- Wenzel Ecker 
Concerto for piano in C minor...L. Vv. Beethoven 
(Cadenza by Mrs. Beach.) 
Second polonaise «hg unl Guin cce sore ee 
(Orchestrated by C. Miiller-Berghaus.) 
Symphony in E flat, No. 3.......Rob. Schumann 
(In five movements.) 


0 Rr te ee ae a ee ee eee 


oe a rn a ee eee 


agreeably. The favorable impression which this 
work produced at the Symphony concerts of» last 
season was not changed by a second hearing, and 
the composer was called out twice by the audi- 
ence, at the conclusion of the overture. 

The second orchestral number on the pro- 
gramme was Moszkowski’s suite; much had been 
expected of this novelty, and these expectations 
proved to be, toa great extent, justified. Mosz- 
kowski’s muse has certain very attractive peculiar- 
ities; he has the gift of graceful and fascinating, 
if not always strictly original melody; his 
harmonies have a natural connection and are 
richly colored, and he never deals in rhythmic 
abstractions; rhythmically his inspiration is 
so clear and plain that even = synco- 
pation. is unusual with him. All these attri- 
butes, which have undoubtedly served to make 


Soloist, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. | 
RICHARD HEARD, |: 


THR SYMPHONY CONCERT. cemiern | 
If the concert of last night proved anything, it 
proved that the public love a tune, spite of all Wag- | 
nerian theories, and the more twinkle, and the more 
melody there was, the more the applause. Foote 
was at the head with his best work, the overture “In 
the Mountains,” which was played in a perfect man- 


ner, and caused the audience to call the 
composer to the stage twice to _ receive 
their plaudits. Mr. Fischer then followed with |: 
‘Now Heaven in fullest glory shone,” given in 
German, and with much clearer and fuller voice than | 
he displayed in the Requieum. The recitative was 
given in a broad and manly fashion. and the deep 
tones were reached with less portamento than usual, | 
his music as popular as it has become, we find in | After this Mr. Fischer sang the “Wanderer” badly, 
the suite under consideration, which is altogether || and gave a sentimental song by Hofmann, that was | 
longer and much more elaborate than the usual, fit for a Stiinday evening popular concert, but it 
suite; in fact, it occupies fully as much time asa awakened the wildest enthusiasm and the singer was 
symphony and in this case usurps the place of that recalled time after time, We must add that he sang 
Siakisstdel form ob the progeammas |The orchemy *18 Song very well in a good cantsbsle sty le. The 
progr ie snite by Moskowski was a succession of popular 
tration is clear and effective, though without any | offocts, full of Glockenspiel, Harp and general jingle, 
points of striking originality; peculiar effects are |. ang the audience plainly showed how well they en- 
used more in a wholesale way than for the sake | joyed some confectionery after all the solid music 
of sudden contrasts; for instance, one whole vari-| they have been required to digest. The first 
ation is played by the strings pizzicato, another [ movement is the most worthy of 
con sordini, in another number the glockenspiel | the suite, but the theme and variations form also @ 
is introduced, and so forth. But the general | very charming movement in which each instrument 
‘effect is none the less good, aud the orchestration | had a chance to display itself, particularly the flute, 
is certainly one of the merits of the suite. All which Mr. Mole performed in an admirable manner. 
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_ A magnificent reading of Wagner’s prelude to the | » 
| “Mastersingers” closed the programme. Excellently be 
as it was played, the effect was somewhat neutralized 


by the light music 


which had 


get some more musical bonbons in future concerts. 
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positions, however, that he ap 


uth pears to. 
king his recreation. As a whole, they 


eae ee, 
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pre- _ 4re lightly dainty, and breathe the aroma of 
ceded it, but as every one knows, we have seldom 
a chance to animadvert on lightness in the pro- 


' grammes, so that we shall not complain even if we 


Europe’s southern, sunny climes. His first 
suitie is composed of five movements, differ- 
ing not materially, tand characteristic | 


throughout. The second of these bits is a | 
eee svenesion of slow and rapid runs for in. 
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».. THE SYMPHONIES. 
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Twenty-Second Concert of the Season—A 


Bit of Oratorio —~Mr. Emil Fischer the 
Soloist. 


The programme for the twenty-second con- 


cert was decidedly long, yet withal, not te- 
dious. It was as follows:— 


Arthur Foote Overture. (fn the Mountains.) 
Haydn Recitative and Aria. 

‘‘Now Heaven in 

shone.” from 


tion. 
M. Moszkowski First Suite, op. 39. 
I, Allegro Molto E Brioso— 

II. Allegretto Giojoso— 
Ill. Tema Con Variazioni.— 
IV. Intermezzo, — 

V. Perpetnum Mobile.— 

g (Fi 


“The Crea- 


rst time.) 
ongs 
a) The Wanderer. 
b) Der Schonste Engel. 


Vorspiel. (Die Meistersinger.) 
Soloist: Mr. Emi! Fischer. 


Mr. Arthur Foote, one of Paine’s most bril- 
liant pupils, has done as much as any one to 
elevate American composition. His over- 
ture, “In the M untains,’”’ opening this con- 
cert, does not teem with the Significations of 
the heavy in nature, but is full of sweet 
sounds, murmurings of dell and brake, and 
the clear sunsets of summer days. Thetwo 
themes are well conceived and were suitably 
performed last evening. To speak in minu-_ 
tiae, the work of the horn, the breezy pas- 
sage for the oboe, and the vigorous reinforce- 
ment of the second theme, deeply satisfied 
us. 

Although the presence of a bit of Oratorioina | 
| Symphony concert programme rather surpris- | 
68 one, yet there can be no ground of Objection | 
| even if certain foolish persons of our vicini- | 
| ty express their biased disapproval. The 
Aria from Haydn’s “Creation,” ‘Now 
Heaven in fullest glory shone,” is not of the 
Startling order; is rather subdued, in fact, but 
ataply sufficed to exhibit the majesty of 
Mr. Fischer’s voice. We would note the 
beautiful evenness of his tones, an ever 
| ready fund of power and the omnipresent feel- 
ing of ease in his endeavor. Asa matter of 
fact, he attacked the low d hesitatingly and 
failed to give it robustness. 
Moszkowski’s adaptations for the piano are 
justly renowned. lt is in his orchestral 


Schubert 
Hofmann 
R. Wagner 


fullest glory || 


struments, en duetio, followed by a long 
pause, and a most brilliant flute solo, exquis- 
itely performed by the soloist of the Orchestra. 
The last is perhaps the most happy of the 
set, comprising all the peculiarities of the 
Suite, introducing the harp, triangle, and 
glockenspiel. | 

Mr. Fischer sang Schubert’s **Wanderer,”’ 
incomplete sympathy with the pathos of 
the song, and those last pathetic words, the 
fitting finale of the poem, were grandly given. 

Hofmann’s “Der Schonste Engel,”’ Mr. 

Fischer’s other number, cannot be compared 

with the ‘‘Wanderer,’”’ but was remarkably 
' given for all that. 

Wagner’s Vorspiel to the * Meistersinger”’ 
closed the performance, Wagner’s music is 
so thoroughly known to Bostonians that 
textual criticism is needless. Suffice it to 
Say that the rendition by the orchestra was 
forcible, exact and without hesitation, 
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Twenty-Second Symphony Con- 
cert, Emil Fischer, Soloist. 
Tho twenty-sscond Symphony concert pro- 
pramme was; 


Arthur Foote, 
Haydn, 


Overture, “In the Moun‘ains,”’ 

Recitative and aria. 

“Now Heaven in fullest giory suone,” 

from “The Creation.”’ 

Suite in F, No. 1. op, $9, 

Allegro molto e brioao. 

Allegretto glofoso. 

Tema con variazioni, 

Intermezzo. 

Perpetuum mobile, 

(First time.) 
Songs. 
m) The Wanderer, 
Motmanit, db) Der Schonste Engei. | 2 
Wagner, Introduction, “Die Meistersinger. 

It thera were a Mendelssohn among us, Arthur 
Feote would surely be his Sterndale Bennett; 
there being no Mendelssohn, why not say we 
The performance of Mr. 
Foote’s *‘In the Mountains’ overture was fal- 


lowed by great applause, which amounted to an 


Beszkovwstj, 


Schubert, 


eum tile thanhee. © 


, : : s. . 
Sipe of the platform tO wow dean vansees ae, he Was 


called out twice by the xudience. 


We wenture 


- to say that such a scene bas had few parallels in 


' Munie Hall. 


said that a representative Boaton 
would be found in a storm of applausa over 


the second performance of an overture by a ¢ 


young townsman? Five years ago the American 


, Jompeser was spelling the word fame with so 


| timid a hand one scarcely knew what it traced; . 
| today he represents a hardy youth on 


the 


' threshold of manhood, the horizon of a career 


' unveiled before him. 


Mr. Foote has abridged 


his overture by cutting out the eight bara for 


tvombone which originally marked its close; i 
. this is a sacrifice to conservative interests no 


donbt, yet it does net embarrass the form. The 


second hearing of the overture showed it to be ” 


4 warmer work than before we had thought it, 


while the excelience of its workmanship stands | 


even more pronounced. Mr. Geritks read it 
from beginning toend asif it were somothing 
from which he himself derived pleasure. M. Mosz- 
kowski, a German baron, no, piznoforte teacher 
and composer, had the placo of honor in the 
programme; be occupied it with a Suite, and it 
was the first time the music of this clever man 
bas been heard from Boston Symphony players, 
The Suite is light and gay, tender and jolly, 
soft and piquant, mostly, however, gay, jolly 
and piquant. : | 
and Handel call a Suite, no, it is real Bilse Gar- 
den music, and we wouldn’t wonder if the genial 
Morritz got. his ideas out ¥ > ees in to 
med t in Berlin. ut our com 
3 “f a A gp man with his tools, and though ke 


Five years ago who would have | 
audience | 


lt isnot anything like what Bach’ 
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uses a harp, extra bassoon, piccolo, third dram 
and glockenspiel in addition to the usual 


| stromentation—and at times Mr, Mosz 


eae 


Righe? | 
—is indeed very skilful. The Suite throughout 
is @ great show piece for an orchestra; not onl i 
have the violins a splendid test in he last. 
movement, and all a preg = thei: 
- Vistuosity and capacity in ensemble sakects 18 
challenged, but the wind baad, notably the 
reeds, are treated in a very effective ma nner. 
Some of the composer’s best moments are 360 
in the theme and variations; a pearly Mate s oO; 
the lovely tune as it appears in the first ¥ oli 1s 
while the harp in arpeggios plays an ¢ COM 
paniment, and the work of the viol 


following being remembered. Tho last mOve- 
/ ment was played with immense verve; tho 
theme was tossed about and Kept move 
| ing in the various parts, the ceaseless semi- 
| quaver motion never resting, in fauitiess — 
- fashion, without a break, loss of accen:, or 

«rhythmic fault. Fora moment we thought: 
the glockenspiel artist had pounded one of the 
f 


rel 
‘ why 


upper lobes of his instrument into a state of ap 
preciable dissonance, but a consonance B00R T6-— 
sulted. The Suite may be more fanciful than” 
; serious, and itis rathec an odd choice for Mr,’ 


, not been a more welcome selection on his pro- 
grammes the whole season. After hearing so 
moch serious music, if the pendulum swings at 

all in the other direction, the populace notes’ 
the variation, and rushes in to enjoy. pangs 
The ‘Die Meistersinger’’ overture had @ su= 
erb performance; the best one Mr, Gericke’s 


RS 


doveineoge ree: 


asso of the Metropolitan House, 
who was heard in the Mozart Requiem 
’ performance, was the singer. He appeared | 
to much better advantage as a vocalist than at 
the earlier hearing, ice 
very well, and in the Haydn air especially the. 
récitative, and the Hofmann lied gave good ex: 


’ Wanderer,”’ he is less able to cope. His si 


., ing gave great pleasure, and he was recalle 


] care 


., several times after the honeyed ending of — 
‘ song by Hofmann. At the next concert, last. 
| but one of the course, this programme will be 


performed: W. Ecker. Concert Overture; 
Beethoven, Concerto for pianoforte in C m 


(Cadenza by Mrs. Beach); Liszt, Second Pi 
aise, (erchestrated by C. Muller-Bergh: 


Schumann, Symphony in E flat, No. 3; solo! ty, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. ) i 


hums. airily and merrily along on the 


surface without striking any deep chord, 


. 
~~ Po - Wis ter 
— 


band stands credited with. Mr. Emil Fischer, 
b 


He uses his large yoice 


amples of a safe school in singing, although we - 
might take exceptions to certain features of his) 
style; but with such a song as Schubert's, ** Phe. 


oF. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


SEASON 1887-88. 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 10TH, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11TH, 


TWO PERFORMANCES FOR THE VIENNA MONUMENT 
FUND. 


GRAND CHORUS OF 380O0O, 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MME. LILLI] KALISCH-LEHMANN, 
MISS LOUISE MEISSLINGER, 
MR. PAUL KALISCH, 


MR. EMIL FISCHER. 


ee ee ee SC 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, ConbucToR. 
MR. B. J. LANG, ORGANIST. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE. “MAGIC FLUTE.” 
ORCHESTRA. 


TAMINO’S ARIA. From the ‘‘Ma@aic FLUTE.”’ 
MR. KALISCH. 
LETTER DUET. From the ‘‘“MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.”’ 
MOLE. LEMIYMANN and MISS LEISSLINGER. 


SARASTRO’S ARIA. “In these Sacred Halls.” from the ‘‘“MAGiIc FLUTE.” 
VR. FISCHER. 


MOZART REQUIEM. 


CHORUS, ORCHESTRA and SOLOISTS. 


a 0 re ee ee —_ 


Tickets now On sale at the Box Office. 
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THE MOZART REQUIEM. 


The Summer of 1791 found Mozart despondent. He had about finished the 
“Magic Flute’? when he received a commission to composea Requiem. A 
stranger, a tall, thin, grave-looking man, dressed from head to foot in gray, his 
very appearance calculated to make a striking and weird impression, presented 
him with an anonymous letter and with many flattering allusions to his accom- 
plishments, begged him to name his price for composing a Requiem and the 
shortest time in which he could complete it. The stranger warned him that any 
attempt to discover his identity would be fruitless. The plan of writing a 
Requiem pleased Mozar® a price was agreed upon, (said to have been one hun- 
dred ducats), a payment made, and Mozart set about a task which acquired a 
strange fascination as it progressed, and which ultimately, because of his weak 
physical state and the intense excitement the circumstance begat, hastened his 
death. Pages have been written on this incident which is one of the stories of 
musical biography. For a long time the mystery of the strange visitor was not 
penetrated; certainly Mozart had only his imagination to aid him in solving the 
riddle, but it afterwards transpired that the messenger was the steward of Count 
von Walsegg, a princely plagiarist and music patron of the period, whose van- 
ity led him to pass off the works of other composers as his own. It is known 
that when Von Walsegg finally received from Mozart’s widow a score of the 
Requiem he caused a new copy to be made, inscribed upon it the title, ‘‘Requiem 
composito del Conte Walsegg,”’ and directed a performance of it on December 
14, 1793, as a memorial to honor his wife. The eomposition of the Requiem 
was interrupted by a fresh and imperative command,-the opera of ‘“Titus.’’ 
Mozart had to go to Prague to superintend its production, and while journeying, 
the mysterious messenger appeared and asked how the Requiem would fare now. 
Mozart assured his unknown patron that it wonld be his first task on his return. 
With this the messenger was satisfied and departed. Work on the Requiem was 
not again taken up until the ‘‘Magic Flute’’ was finished and performed. Mozart 
was now subject to fainting fits and a severer mental depression than ever, and 
in resuming work onthe Requiem he declares that it is his own he is writing. 
Death came while the busy brain and feverish hand were yet at work on the 
unfinished Requiem. Mozart was buried in a common vault made to contain 
fifteen or twenty coffins which were dug up every ten years and filled anew. For 
a number of years his grave remained unknown, but latter researches have 
probably identified it. 


Mozart’s widow, striving to extricate herself from the dilemma in which the 
unfinished Requiem placed her; (as she feared the advent of the stranger and 
a demand for the return of the money already paid,) conceived the idea of hav- 





ing it finished by another. Frz. Xav. Siissmayer, a friend and pupil of Mozart, 
who had been his companion during the early stages of the work, and who had 
fully imbibed the master’s intentions regarding it, was chosen. He completed the 
Requiem which Count Walsegg accepted as Mozart’s, though it is related that he 
questioned the authorship of the three last numbers. For years fierce con- 
troversy waged regarding the authorship of the several divisions of the Requiem, 
the accepted result to-day is stated as follows: Mozart himself completed in every 
detail the Requiem Aiternam with Kyrie (1), as is proven by the genuine original 
manuscripts left unfinished by Mozart, which are now in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna; the ‘‘Dies Irae’’ (2), “Tuba Mirum” (3), ‘‘Rex Tremendae Majestatis”’ (4), 
‘*Recordare’”’ (5), ‘‘Corpitatis’’ (6), Domine Jesu’”’ (8), ‘‘Hostias’’ (9), are essen- 
tially Mozart’s, all the important features of the score having been completed 
by him, leaving nothing which one who knew his methods intimately as Siiss- 
mayer did, could not do with perfect propriety; the ‘‘Lacrymosa’’(7) was taken 
up after number 9, but at the words “‘thomo reus,’’ the pen of the master 
stopped forever. ‘This number was completed by Siissmeyer, who also wrote 
the “Sanctus” and ‘‘Hosanna’’ (10), ‘‘Benedictos’’ (11), ‘‘Agnus Dei’’ (12), 
the latter to the point where the theme of the Kyrie is repeated in fugue 
form, which some authorities say Mozart directed should be done in order 
to give the work a greater unity. It may be said that the idea was not new with 
Mozart. Efforts were not lacking to prove that it was from sketches by Mozart. 
to which Siissmayer had access, that the three last numbers were worked out, 
but nothing yet has arisen to discredit Siissmayer’s claim as their only author. 
We have not space to recount opinions on the value or music of the concluding 
portions of the Requiem, but Siissmayer has not wanted able defenders. The 
scoring of the Mosi is entirely unique with Mozart, the music of the Priests in 
the ‘*Magic Flute,’’ (the two works it will be remembered were written the 
same year), furnish the only counterpart in any of his works. As one writer has 
said: ‘‘the composer discards the whole tribe of acute wind instruments except 
trumpets, and these he employs chiefly in the lower and middle notes. There are 
nohorns. ‘othe usual four-voiced and string parts of his orchestra he joins two 
basset horns (tenor clarinets) in F, two bassoons, two trumpets and drums, and 
incidentally three trombones. Varying these in their combination he continues 
through all the movements of the composition, whether grave, sweet or majestic, 
with their aid alone. 

Ata recent performance of the Requiem ‘‘Mosi'’, in Philadelphia a brief 
summary of some of the features of each movement was made from which 
these extracts are drawn: in the first number, the ‘‘Requiem ®ternam,’’ 
wonderful beauty is attained by the chorus stopping suddenly, and the solo 
soprano beginning, choral like, very jubilant, triumphant in character, the 
“Thou, Thou, O God, art praised in Sion.”” The chorus then takes up the 
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a el erates oe wt t+ wrest TS 
TWO GLORIOUS PERFORMANCES OF MOZART’S SUBLIME REQUIEM!) _ 
_ ==TWENTY-SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT—BEAUTIFUL OR- 

CHESTRAL SUITE BY MOZSKOWSKI—PRONOUNCED SUCCESS 


¢ 
‘ 


OF LEHMANN-KALISCH, MEISSLINGER AND FISCHER. dy 


Boston, April 15. 
R. GERICKE, as usual, had to submit to some criticism « 
because he organized the Requiem concerts for the purpose of con-. 


tributing to the Vienna “* Mozart Monument Fund,” . Pose it ent course © 
that Vienna has so long neylected Mozart, but then she has a fine thoven _ 


- menument largely built by contributions from Liszt during his extended con- 
counterpart against it, while the sopranos sing in unison. The “Dies Ire’’ has : & : 


been a model for all subsequent great composers on that theme. 

The ‘*Tuba Mirum’’ was sung by the basso, Lablache, at Beethoven’s funeral, 
and afterwards by the same singer at Chopin’s grave. This is followed by the 
“Rex Tremend”’ and the ‘‘Recordare,”’ a solo quartette, tender and sweet in 
tone. 


In the “Confutatis Maledictis’’ the basses and tenors begin dramatically with 
the words, ‘‘When the cursed are confounded,” to which the sopranos and altos 
answer sweetly, ‘“‘With the just my name be sounded.” This dialogue is kept 
up for some time, the male voices, with their marked rhythm, giving the idea of 
the eternal doom of the cursed, and the female voices sounding like supplications 
of the redeemed. Then come some of the most wonderful chromatic modula- 
tions extant. 

The number closes with the “Ora Supplex,” which is almost supernatural in its 
mysterious awe. It contains such chords as were never heard before Mozart’s 
time. The effects are produced by modulating in three bars each time half a 
tone lower. At that time such modulation within sucha short compass was 
almost unheard of. 

The ‘‘Lacrymosa’’ is descriptive of the words, beginning with a short intro- 
duction of two bars in the orchestra, which can, perhaps, best be likened to the 
dropping of tears. After the ‘““‘Domine Jesu Christe,” the ‘*Hostias,”’ the 
“Sanctus,’’ the ‘‘Benedictus,” and the ‘Agnus Dei,” the ‘““Lux Alterna”? begins 
with the same solo melody that appeared in the first movement, **Thou, God, 
art praised in Sion,’’ which is afterwards taken up by the sopranos in unison 
with fine effect. 

The Requiem closes with the ‘Cum Sanctus,’ a double fugue wonderfully car- 
ried out in two themes. Mozart looked upon the Requiem as the truest and 
most genuine expression of his nature as an artist. The last performance in 
Boston was by the Handel and Haydn Society on January 30, 1881. 


G. H. W. 


cert tours, They have a Schubert monument, and now the “ universal ’’ tone 
poet, Mozart, is to be similarly honored, Biilow collected funds all over 
Europe for the Wagner “ Baireuth Fonds,” and it is an honor to Boston that 
she filled to repletion the Music Hall at both concerts, I heard many differ- 
ent statements concerning the graves of Mozart, Schubert and Beethoven 
during the last week. Many said Mozart’s grave had been found and Schu- 
bert’s not known, Schubert and Beethoven lie side by side in the poetic old 
‘* God’s Acre’’ of Waering, a suburb of the imperial city, On Beethoven's 
tombstone is inscribed, amply sufficient in itself, the word 


‘** BEETHOVEN,” 
surmounted by the lyre and bee. Over Schubert’s simple mound is written ; 


‘* Here Vienna buried great gifts, but even greater hopes,”’ 
Here lies Franz Schubert. 


When I visited these graves they were strewn with fresh flowers. On 
each side of the Beethoven Denkma/, on the conservatory and grave, are 
placed—most sadly appropriate—Prometheus, with the eagle rending his 
breast, and Victoria holding out the laurel wreath. When I visited the 
graveyard of St. Marx, in Vienna, the supposed spot where Mozart was laid 
in the ‘quarter for the poor” is indicated by a modest monument (also 
largely contributed by Liszt). So we see that his memory was not altogether 
neglected. While listening to the -** Magic Flute’’ overture, that gem of 
free and florid ‘counterpoint, I bethought me of that little summerhouse in 
Salzburg, where he composed that opera, and of the musty old graveyard 
beneath the towering hill where his ancestors repose. Possibly Mr. Gericke 
played Wagner’s master work in counterpoint, the ‘* Méistersinger ’’ Vor- 
spiel, at the next symphony for the purpose of comparison and contrast. 
Before the “* Requiem ’’ I attended Louis C, Elson’s lecture on that werk at 
the New England Conservatory. A large and representative audience was 
present. I noticed the Kneisel Quartet. In addition to historical and crit- 
ical matter well known to your readers, and a condemnation of Sussmayer's 
claims to the authorship of parts of this immortal *‘ Swan Song,’’ he told us | 
of one of Beethoven’s letters to Cherubini, in which he said that he (Beet- 
hoven), if ever he wrote a requiem, would follow Cherubini’s model (there- 
by ignoring Mozart’s much superior work), We see even ‘*‘ Olympian Lud- 
wig’ could be.a little jealous, He also gave us Grétry’s celebrated saying, 
‘** The Italians used to put the statue on the stage and the pedestal in the 
orchestra, but Mozart puts the statue in the orchestra and the pedestal on 
the stage.” Elson added that if Grétry were alive now he would probably 
say that ** Wagner put both statue and pedestal in the orchestra.” The 
performances of the ‘‘ Requiem’”’ wére magnificent, and in point of choral 
work by long odds the very best heard here, All critics pronounce it a 
revelation in choral conducting. ‘oo 

Gericke showed the grand opera conductor of great experience through- 
out. Every part, every soloist, every point of entry was watched with lynx- 
like vigilance and a fire infused into the great choral fugues that was at 
times appalling. The ‘‘ Kyrie’ and the ** Dies Ire”’ were sung with a pre- 
cision and attack, as well as a subtle control and molding of the different | 
phrases in the different parts, that Boston is not accustomed to hearing. I 
never heard it surpassed even at the great performance of the work in Leipsic 
in 1879. The soloists were grand, and each and everyone received a warm 
reception. Mr, Gericke—and all honor to him, for he deserves it—received a 
double ovation at the hands of the deeply moved audience, And here a 
word to Boston. If you lose Gericke you lose a treasure. He is the greatest 
‘conductor in America by far, because he can be both subjective and obiec- 
‘tive, as the subject matter demands. He is'even greater as a choral cenduc- 
tor than as a symphony leader, and if Boston had only an Opera Gericke | 
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| would fit into it like a hand into its glove. At last night’s symphony con- 
‘cert, opened with Arthur Foote’s overture ‘*In the Mountains,” I was late, 
but arrived in time to see the composer making a double entrée to aon | 
to vociferous applause. Mr. Emil Fischer sang the ‘* Zoological Gardens ”’ 
aria from Haydn witha grand, rolling voice and considerable expression, He 
subsequently gave us ‘* The Wanderer,”’ of Schubert, which taxed his voice 
in the height somewhat, and ‘* Der Schénste Engel,’’ of H. Hofmann, which 
isa typical love song. First verse, ‘“*I met thee among flowers, and the 
rose grew paie.’’ Second verse, ‘* Thou art of God’s songs the most beauti" 
ful poem,’’ Third, ** If thou wert in heaven thou’dst be the most beautiful 
of angels.”’ 

This last song took immensely and Mr. Fischer got considerable exercise 
between the ** booing place’’ and the anteroom. The great event and very 
great success of the evening was the noveity by Moszkowski, first suite, op. 
39. He is one of the most melodious writers, and this work was a genuine | 
and natural treat, without an atom of hothouse flavor from first to last. The 
audience recalled Mr. Gericke after each movement and even wanted a repe- 
tition of one number. As a work for life, youthful vigor of treatment and 
undoubtedly original orchestration, it rivals Dvorak’s lately performed suite. 
It surpassed it in popularity and was in striking contrast to the very unin- 
teresting ‘‘ Symphonie Fantasia’’ of Otto Singer, lately played, and for my 
criticism of which Mr. John A. Broekheven courteously takes me to task. 
He does right to defend his friend and colleague, but that does not alter the — 
fact that the fantasie was not a favorite with the orchestra, not a success with 
the critics and coldly received by the public. For Brother Broekhoven’s en- 
lightenment I may inform him that I never look at Greve in writing my 
criticisms. Mr. Broekhoven speaks of Brendel quoting Mr. Singer; that is 
all right. All honor to Mr. Singer as a conscientious musician, but his 
‘* Fantasia,’’ or symphony, or symphonic poem, or variations, or whatever 
he claims it to be, is irretrievably uninteresting, and I wrote my henest 
opinion, It may be wrong and again it may be right. I respect Mr. Singer 
and Mr. Broekhoven, but as an independent musician and critic I have an 
unbiased and firm opinion to which I shall stick. 

The sr onoarzaahy eer gy program will be: 


A CONCEFE OVEFLUTE... 0... cere cee eeeeeee sere: Wenzel Ecker 

C minor concerto. . ° ... Beethoven 
rs.. H. H. A, Beach (pupil of Carl Baerman). 

Miiller- Berghaus asad polonaise....... 3 

Symphony, E flat, No. 3 ..... eheensscePeCebee var he siradd voce bo% Schumann 


Sixth Kneisel Quartet, Monday, May 7: 


Syueanst. F major, op. 59, No. 1 we Beethoven 
iaconne, D minor .-- Bach 
Mr. Franz Kneisel. 

Octet, Op. 20.........6- ene iens lo cote nseam ae Hepa caeebexees ... Mendelssohn 


Which will be a rare treat. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo, Beethoven matinée of seldom heard works for piano, 
Mandolina (Enrico Gargiule), flute (Molé), basseon (Guenzel), double bass 
(Greene), violins (B. and F, Listemann), all the works first time in Boston save 
the trio, op, 1, No. 3 

Carl Baermann gives his annual recital next week, and great expectations 
of much pleasure are entertained by the many admirers of the eminent pianist 
and teacher. W. WauGu Lauper, 
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L. v. BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO FoR PIANOFORTE in C minor. 
Allegro con brio..__Largo.—Rondo; Allegro. 
(Cadenza by Mrs. BEACH.) 


FR. LISZT. SECOND POLONAISE. 
(Orchestrated by C. MULLER-BERGHAUS. ) 


TO REMAIN UNTIL TH 


ROB. SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY in E flat, No. 3. op. 97. 


LEBHAFT. 
. SCHERZO (Sehr maessig.) 
. NICHT SCHNELL. 
FEITERLICH. 
LEBHAFT. 


SOLOIST: 


HOSE UNABLE 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACH. 
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Boston SympHony ConceERt.—-So seldom has 

any unworthy selection been made for the Bos- 

ton Symphony concerts this season, that anything 

foreign to their standard serves to suggest from 

the mere fact of its being so exceptional a wel- 

come advance that Mr. Gericke has made upon 
the former characteristics of his programmes. It | | 
is not with any desire to find fault, therefore, that | 
exception is taken to the overture by Wenzel | 
Ecker with which the twenty-third concert | 
opened last Saturday evening. The academic | 
| 


awful bass tuba and it shoots 
shrill squeal to th 


: © top ven 
. the tute, end the whistling picoola; it 
| : e harp, is now smooth and 
A Programme Composed of Four Instru- now sharp with the fiddles, ‘and is resonant 
rich } ® fulness of the brass c Fi 
mental Works. ' It is a wonderful piece of tone-color, aud it 
never seems to be out of keeping with the 
wo original which it borrowed from the piano- 
Mere. Dr Beach. an Goldist, Plays B itl geotandum to the very helene teeeaaaa 
é ptandum to the very height,itsomehow 
we Abe a ’ oloist, Flays Dee sscaper.y Uarity or biata oy ang pfitredis i! 
emands great energy and dash, it does n 
oven's Ooncerto. seem out of place in aserious programme, 
Mr. Gericke led it off with an insets 
hand, and the reading, full of life, styleand 
The programme for the twenty-third ate chomeetgade made a great success with 
Symphony concert. which brought a very yo sas , 
large audience to the Music Hall last night, © #eesy;pDhony shows Schoniane 
' added nothing new to the repertory of cur- At Mis Beas |”. 
rent concert music. There were but four, 2 many respects, so far as this manner of 
_| numbers upon it, and all were instrumental, |, composition is concerned. As his first essay 
Of these two were classics—Schumann’s/ im 1t had only three movements, so this 
third symphony and aud Beethoven’s third | Jast has five, and within their scope he has 
| pianoforte concerto; one was a popular| expressed a wider range of feeling and 


transcription from Liszt, and the other was || rs 44 So satclgndl ied in peg to cuneate 
| 1in the several movemen 


r 
’ 
“ 


¥ 


showy. 


standard of Wenzel Ecker’s music is its chief 
characteristic, and while his concert overture is | 
well orchestrated, it is in no other respect worthy | 
anything more than the negative compliment | 
of not being discreditable. The most notable | 
moments of the concert were with the third | 

¢oncerto in C minor of Beethoven, as interpreted 

by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Throughout her in- 
terpretation the artiste seemed wholly absorbed in | 
a determination to be loyal to the composer’s in- | 
tent, and it was the veritable religion and unerr- | 
ing truthfulness of her performance which to | 
some extent sacrificed such popular effects as 
might otherwise have been created. In order to. 
recognize the perfection of the artist’s reading, 

the psychological requirements of Beethoven’s 


C minor concerto must be thoroughly under- 
stood. It will then be seen that the ideal refine- 
ment and purity of taste that Mrs. Beach brought 
to bear upon her performance were the most 


important elements that were required for the | 


artistic success of her effort; whereas, the ordi- 
nary virtuoso would have failed to recognize 
such elements in the work itself, and therefore 
his technical attainments, even had they equaled 
Mrs. Beach’s, would simply have served the pur- 
pose of an irrelevant self-display. Mrs. Beach’s 
cadenza to the work proved wholly acceptable. 
It had all the effect of an analytical essay in its 
treatment of Beethoven’s themes, while the mod- 
ulations employed were as impressive of their 
originality as they were thoroughly admirable, 


and in the best sense effective. While Mrs. | 
Beach’s pianoforte playing has often suggested 
her possession of such creative talent as only the 


most gifted and artistic pianists possess, her 


cadenza fully made clear her ability as a’ 


composer, and it is in itself a masterpiece 
that is entitled to rank with some of the 


most important productions of its class. | 


The remaining events of the concert were the 
performances of Liszt’s E major polonaise and 
the Schumann symphony in E flat major. The 
brilliant and sensational polonaise was so unfor- 
tunately placed upon the programme, that one 
was afterwards in no mood to enjoy the noble 
symphony of Schumann, although both works 
were capitally rendered. 


one of Mr. Gericke’s favorite extracts from 
modern Viennese composition—the concert 


overture of Wenzel Ecker. 

Of this overture, which began the concert, 
there is nothing particular to besaid. A 
community which dotes—according to signs 


| and advertisements—upon Vienna rolls and 
| Vienna icecream, ought, perhaps, to be cor- 
| respondingly fond of Vieyna music. On the 


other hand, the eminent conductor, finding 
how little ef the real Viennese flavor and 


| consistency there in in Boston rolls and 


ices, may be forced to keep up some 


| spiritual communion with his transatlantic 
home by deep indulgence in Viennese: 


music. 
There could probably be found some tens 


of thousands of overtures every whit as 


good as this; but [should not think it worth — 
| while to send out a commission in search of 


them. It is nicely written, has pleasant 
thoughts, contains pretty touches, and now 
and then makes guite a hit with the turn of 
a phrase or a dash of coloring, But some- 
how it sounds like one of those works into 
which the writer has put 

All His Material, 


and which he has tried hard to stuff with 
all the effects he can think of. The open- 
ing is sweet, placid and cool, with its strong 
quality just crossed by the flute, and there 
are smart, vigorous passages toward the 
close. Yet it belongs with those works, in 


hearing which, ne can let his mind wander 
and return leigurely, without feeling as if 
he had lost much; and, furthermore, some 


of its violent transitions from light to shade | ‘ . | 
formed the beautiful C minor concerto of 


seem as unnecessary and as artificial as the 
amazingly sudden pennies from loudest to 
softest tones in which Italian singers some- 
times indulge. As there is no account of 
Herr Ecker’s having done anyihing of con- 


me years ago, I assume that suc uc- 


- talent— 


‘than are often found in a work which is put 


forward as a symphony pure and simple. 
D.st.nc. thoughts and cam must have 
been in his mind as he wrote—in- 
deed, he has directly connected some 
of the parts with impressions associated by 
him with important events in his personal 


-experience, For he is not vague, philo- 


sophical or diffusive; the movements a 

compact, vivid, and can be easily follow 

and etpened. Especially delightiul to the 
general lover of music are the gay. viva- 
cious and almost turbulent second move- 
ment which a scherzo overflowing with the 
popular feeling of merry Rhine Jife, the 
calm third, and the siately but feryi 

fourth, which is infused with the emotion 
which great ecclesiastical testivals exces 

But Schumann is not absolutely desc 

tive for long at a time, and therefore the 
listener has to keep in mind that while tt 

symphony is musically straightfoi ward and 
concisé, it is more suggestive than assertive 
in regard to thought, so that while the 
author squarely indicates the direction in 


odpadsas — 


" which he wishes others to look, he does not 


concentrate their gaze at any point. but 
allows a wide are of the horizon for its 
sweep. The reading was excellent in 
strength and _ picturesaueness, and_ there 


| was a good and various influence to be felt 
| when the movements ended, 


It has come to be expected that a sym- 
phony season will not close withouta ne - 
mg ot some impor:ant work played by Mrs. 
Dr. H. H, A. Beach who withdrew into th 
priyaoy of married hfe just when as 


Miss Amy Marcy Cheney 
she was giving prom'se of great accomplish- 
ments through the development of her tal- 
ent for the piano. | ar sie 
That expectation was gratified for this 
season last night, when Mrs, Beach per- 
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jostle each other in dance rhythm. The effect is 
not exactly noble, but it.is interesting, albeit tn 


this particular instance our transcriber is more 
_ theatric than artistic. Mr. Gericke’s band played 
the Polonaise energetically, with that suavity of 
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motion and grace of expression; which our con- | 


ductor can command in music, which sets the 


feet aj tripping. The Schumann symphony is. 


particina- | different stuff; not so genial and transparent as 


player J ha author’s uncon: | 


the one in B flat, nor as equable of mood as the 


t} one in C major it is the work of a mas- 
}} terful writer. This symphony, which is called 


the “Cologne” or “‘Rhenish,’’ was suggested 
to Schumann on viewing the cathedral of. Col- 


‘egne, and the slow movement is inscribed “‘in 


the style of an accompaniment to a solemn cere- 
mony.’’ The performance gave new evidence 
of Mr, Gericke’s study of Schumann’s subtle- 
ties, and was @ triumph for every man in the 


- band. 


It is pleasant to find that Mrs. Beach, thotigh 
not embracing music as a career, has held close 


_ to the beautiful art, and is, as of yore, a player 
| of charming gifts, of intelligence and receptivity. 
' She seemed to play as if every phrase was care- 
fully welded with another in a structure it had 


been her delight to build. Technically her part 


in the Concerto was fluently read, and though | 
the playing was more gentle than robust, it had | 


artisic baiance. 


The Cadenza is an excellent | 


piece of writing; in keeping with the movement | 


of which it forms a part, using the material the 
two leading themes provided with the ease of a 


‘practised hand, in short a musician’s effort. 


Probably it was not quite so stormy an effort as 
the one which Rics, Beethoven’s pupil, made at 


the first performance of this concerto where- 
in he frightened. Beethoven lest he should 
fail, but it was none tle less creditable and ex- 
eellent. 


Mrs. Beach’s playing fully earned the 
two recalls which the audience gave. The svea- 


son of Symphony concerts ends on Saturday 
next, when a Beethoven programme will be per- 
formed, including the Ninth Symphony, three 


numbers from the second act of ‘‘Fidelio,” and 
the ‘‘Leonore”’ overture, No.3. The noloiats 
will be-Mr.-Paul Kalisch, Mrs. Lilli Lehmann. 


Kalisch, Mr. Emil Fischer and an alto singer to | 
Mr. Gericke has secured the | 


‘be announced. 
‘support of the excellent chorus of the Requiem = 
‘performances a fortnight since. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The programme of the twenty-third symphony | 
concert, given last Saturday pen, in the Music 


Hall, was; 


Ecker: Concert Overture. 
Reethoven: Concerto No. 3, in € minor, 
Liszt: Polonaise No. 2, in E. 


Scored by Miiller-Ber mae) 
yah : REN No, 3, in E- 
A. Beach was the pianist. 

PP 3 Polonaise is familiar to all of us, both in 
its original pianoforte shape, and in Miiller-Berg- 
hans’s gorgeous orchestral dress—and some 
of us have had very nearly enough of it. 
It has much mondaine pomp and sparkle, 
and is admirable in its place, but it is a 
ery bull in a china shop on a symphony 


| 


| 


| 


oncert programme, It was particularly cruel to | 


put it, with its ashing instrumentation, immedi- 
ately before the Schumann symphony. It was 
superbly played, the wind instruments pertorm- 


ng deeds of especial prowess. and the rapture of | 


a part of the audience knew no bounds, but,.with 
schumann’s “Rhenish,” symphony in prospect 
just think of the succession of keys: E-major 
and E-flat major!), one could not but wishit a 
hundred miles away. 


We think Mr. Gericke’s tempo in the first | 


ovement of the symphony a decided im- 
yrovement upon the too slow rate at 
hich he took it a couple of years 
igo. It was pot too fast to prevent one feeling 
he three beats toa measure quite clearly, while 
t gave the movement its true vivacity of charac- 
er. The scherzo, however—marked by Schumann 
‘sehr méiissig’® (very moderately)—Mr. Gericke 
akes decidedly too fast, to our thinking. This 
ver-rapid tempo tends to make the inusic sound 


2 little trivial, and also to blur the outlines ot the 
pbeautiful wind passages in the trio; moreover, it 


‘obs the principal theme of its character- 
stic, downright rustic-dance swing. The next 
novement, tov, was begun too fast, Mr. 
ericke settling down into the right 


tempo only at the second motive, in the strings. 


pon the whole, this movement sounded a 
hought uneasy, and Jacked its true, reposeful se- 


renity. The fourth movement—inspired by a sol- [ees ri 


‘had been no transcriptions on the programme for sone 
or 


tra. 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C-minor. It wasan elegant | 


' in technique, mnte 


pmn ceremony in the Cologne Cathedral—went | 


grandly, and made its usual impression of super- 
earthly sublimity. True, that resolute counter- 

heme might have asserted itself with more ener- 
ty and decision, but the movement was, in other 


this one point. 
little dull, and 
accent. AS 


little timidity ~ in 
Finale. sounded a 
ing in vigor. of 


lack- 


seem quite up to the orchestra’s usual standard 
of smoothness and finish. That is another trouble 
with such virtuoso pieces as the Liszt Polonaise, 
unless they are played to perfection they are noth- 
ing at all, and they take up a great deal of time 
at rehearsal that were better spent upon worthier 
watter. 

Mrs. Beach played the Beethoven concerto 
with great delicacy and finish of 
— perhaps with too constant delicacy, 
for, now and then, one could have put 
up with somewhat more strength and energy. 
But the unaffected simplicity of her playing and 
the grace of her phrasing were much to be en- 


srespects, so well played that oné could pardona | 
The } 


style " 


Orches 


| Liszt’s Second Polonaise, arranged for orchestra by 
| Muller-Berghaus, also heard at these concerts before, 
| was likewise repeated. Why this bit of fine vulgarity was 
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catof her aoe al hich 
other ‘pianists would do" well to imitate.’ prups 
this cadenza was decidedly too long, but it was | 
brilliant, and showed a praiseworthy seriousness 

of musical purpose. 

The next programme is—Beethoven, overture to ' 
‘‘Leonore,” No, 3; Beethoven, duet, terzet and | 
duet from second act of “Fidelio”; Beethoven, ‘| 
symphony!No, 9, in D-minor. Frau Lili Kalisch- 
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Lehman, Herr Paul Kalisch, Herr Emil Fischer 


will be the singers, 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The event: -third concert of the Boston Symphony 

ra, in Mysig Hal}, last " ht, opened with 
Ecker’s Concert Overture, whigh w: eard at these per- 
formances last season. Itis an ex allont overture, but 
there was no need of its repetition while so many finer 
overtures remain unplayed. Perhaps its Viennese ori 
gin influenced Mr. Gericke to give it another hearing. 


placed between g Beethoven concerto and Schumann’s 
Cologne Symphony passes ynderstanding; but there 


weeks, and in the scarcity of gcod music written 
orchestra or ginally, it is likely that nothing tetter 
could be foun It was brilliantly played, especially 
the difficult passages forthe wind instruments. The 
symphony obtained a yery strong and masterly reading, ; 
and was performed in the very best style of the orches- | 
The soloist was Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who played , 


and finished pertprmance, delicate, clear, and charming 

igent in the reading, and pleasingly 
graceful in all of its aspects, but lacking somewhat jn 
force and contrasts in effect. In the more tender es- 
sentials the effort could scarcely have been bettered in 
the refinement of taste and of execution that character- 
ized it. The cadenza in the first movement was by 
Mrs. Beach, It was ver elaborate, and the themes of | 
the movement’ were worked over with much skill and 
ingenuity. It- lacked sométhing of ‘thé apandbn | 
of the true cadenza, and ‘was over long, ut! 
it reflected credit on the musicianship of the composer. | 
The enthyalagtic a ap lause that greeted the artist, _ 
and her thyee reoalls at the end of the concerto were " 
worthily earned. For the next concert, which will be | 
the last of the season’s series, the programme will be — 
deyoted wholly to Beethoven, as ‘follows: Overture 
“Teonore,” No.3; two duets and a terzett from the 
second act of “Fidelio,” and the Ninth Symphony. The 
soloists are tobe Mrs. Lilli Kalicch-Lehmann, Mr. Paul 
meneens = Mr. 3 Emil conti Oy Cire Tle) 
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me ef and. write In monastic Mr Miiller haus, once enscoased in the 
but the artist in such expression || °TChestra, is like a prestidigitateur in a slum- 

np ‘basa directly Py him to bering zoological garden; he raises his wand, 

light and with insufficint ent a and everything is in motion; from the leviathan 

i. thaad . by § ip himself in his closet or |} Of the deep to tho tiniest winged creature, all 
Mrs ett aaaetc at all tint the pianist || J05'le cach other in dance rhythm. The offect is 
ne | hot exactly noble, but itis interesting, albeit in Sebumann: Symphony No, 3, in E-flat. 


. c | | ~- 

joyed. In the tirstgnovement she played a caden- | 3 C f 

ee oe — her own—an excellent plan. and one which 

{ other pianists would do well to imitate. ‘True 

| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, # this cadenza was decidedly too long, but it was ! 
The programme of the twenty-third symphony brilliant, and showed a praiseworthy seriousness | 

concert, given last Saturday evening in the Music | of musical purpose. 
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Hall, was: The next programme is—Beethoven, overture to | 

Faker; Concert Overture; . prea ‘“‘Leonore,”” No. 3; Beethoven, duet, terzet and | 
Heethaven ; Concerte No.8, minor, duet from second act of Fidelio”; Beethoven, 

(Scored by Miiller-Berghans.) symphony? No, 9, in D-minor. Frau Lili Kalisch- | 

Lehman, Herr Paul Kalisch, Herr Emil Fischer | 

will be the singers, : 


i pa 
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my of Deanty, purity, delicacy and grace ; 
a 7 Af a dull, unsensitive person “could this particular instanced our transcriber is more sais Suman Was the pisnise. 
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have failed to feela sweet ingenuou 4 tent? Wake sys 
and tender modesty in hee playing aee theatric than artistic. Mr. Gericke’s bapd played Liszt's Polonaise is familiar to all of us, both in RB | ) 
ae ~The e gaat: yrere shown in crystal} the Polonaise energetically, with that suavity of )1ts original pianoforte shape, and in Miiller-Berg- oston Symphony Concert. | 
clearness, and their shaping was symmetri- j ndisars. enta! hans’s gorgeous orche: ‘ess— The twenty-third conce I 
haat nad high Masts. But one oo ldain motion and grace of Oxpression; which our con- Ae he Rl had ncnaygeeal cress—ang rae ' Orchestra, th Miisis Hall, Gast ula, aeenee with 
help wishing fora larger and warmer ex- ductor can command in music, which sets the fe y nearly enough of it. | Reker’s Concert Overture, which was heard at these per- 
| pression inthe greater passages, as in the| feet ajtripping. The Schumann symphony is. nas much mondaine pomp and sparkle, , formances last season. It is an excellent overture, but 
joyous and buoyant rondo one wanted a different stuff: not a ‘al | sand is admirable in its place, but it is a |} there was no need of its repetition while s0 many finer 
me 9c hi aratiig and lel ghted participa. :  Stulf; Not So genia and transparent as | very bull in a china shop on a symphony (| Overtures remain unplayed. Perhaps its Viennese ort 
tion by the player in the suthor’s uncon- | t#¢ one in B fiat, nor ag equable of mood as the concert programme. It was particularly cruel t gin iniluenced Mr. Gericke to give it another hearing. 
Strained gayety. It was impossible not| one in C major it is the work of a m: RENEE PF + ou Was particularly cruel to | Piczv’s Second Polonaise, arranged for orchestra by 
to feel that Mrs. Beach had in reserve a} ugh Sakata sae AS- pput it, with its flashing instrumentation, immedi- 'Muiller-Berghaus, also heard at these corcerts before 
power anda variety of which she herself | ter ws ‘big This symphony, which is called pately before the Schumann symphony. It was was likewise repeated. Why this bit of fine vulgarity was 
ca rath Soynete, snow ledge, “ein * the | the Cologne or ‘‘Rhenish,’’ was suggested ssuperbly played, the wind instruments pertorm- | placed between 2 Beethoven concerto and Schumann’s 
aa na ane eretet hice eee cian || to Schumann on viewing the eathedral of Col-| fs deeds of especial prowess. and the rapture of | Lologte Symphony passes, understanding: “hut there 
these rare opportunities of hearing her—|, @8¥@, 2nd the slow moveroent is inscribed ‘‘in 5* part of the audience knew no bounds, but, with | weeks, and in the scarcity of gcod music written for 
allowed her more frequently to measure her |, the style of an accompaniment to a solemn cere- /“Schumapn’s “Rhenish,” symphony in prospect j orchestra originally, it is likely that nothing t . 
gifts and the results ot her stud th tk o xj ‘ i " ianti ng Ot 
i ts of such’ -y with thé |! mony.’ Tho performauce gave pew evidence (Just think of the succession of keys: E-major | could befound. It was brilliantly played, especially 
requirements of such great public work, she }' | t . asf tats ‘the difficult g for th ind ij 
| ol Me Gorickoa’ d Go a 2 eee sand E-flat major!), one could not but wishit a e difficult passages forthe wind instruments. The | 
would accomplish as much in the grander r. Gericke’s study of Schumann’s subtle 2 symphony obtained a yery strong and master] ding, ’ 
ate iy och oie tnt ee vt" as she has} ties, and was a triumph for overy man in the i a epg Meta 5 and was performed in the very best style of the orches: 
‘already done in its light, graceful and ten- : ) ) ; » We think Mr. Gericke’s tempo in the first : t The soloist Mrs. Il. H. A. Beach, who pl | 
derly sentimental ones. band. uovement : ' ia || Geathoven’s Geeaerto x Cocalect-. Tt wean Cleaiat | 
! : a | : r of the symphony a decided im- } Beethoven’s Concerto in C-minor. It wasan elegant | 
Beach contributed It is pleasant to find that Mrs. Beach, though Mprovement upon the too slow. rate at | and finished performance, delicate, clear, and charming | 
An Original Cadenza not embracing music as a career, has held close Which he took it a couple of years , ae er is aaa Je Oe eee: ane aes 2, | 
to the ~via age merits a word by to the beautiful art, and is, as of yore, a player wgo. It was pot too fast to prevent one feeling force and contrasts in "effect. Jn the more tender es. 
agree . Oe t “A aa work according |} of charming gifts, of intelligence and receptivity. | ey he three beats toa measure quite clearly, while | sentials the effort could scarcely have been bettered in 
Beenie 1 hata ory : Me as pec: She seemed to play as if every phrase was care- s gave the movement its true vivacity of charac- | he seeeaee of stg — 3 omenton oe yi eh | 
fg a § conform to her}: ¢ | ; “ter. The scherz etdheecnie:: alka Seo zed it. e cadenza in rst movement was by | 
Deeeestion and treatment of the rest. Con. | fully welded with another ina structure it had wo. . soherzo, gh comb — Mrs. Evach, Jt was very elaborate, and the themes of 
‘aeauently her composition, auite extended |. been her delight to build. Technically her pari eee mdssig’ (very moderately)—Mr. Gericke | the moyement were worked over with much skill and | 
and developed with elabora‘enc ncee || in the Concerto was fluently read, and though “takes decidedly too fast, to our thinking. This | ingenuity. It- lacked sombthing of ‘thé apandon 
eet t Thon ‘@ Phe hich pee Ba Sao and ' the plavi ¢ tle tl bust. it had over-rapid tempo tends to make the music sound |of the true cadenza, and ‘was over long, but 
variety of fizute, < Chiefly the form of qa |} the playing was more gentile than robust, it had | Pa little trivi ‘+ , it reflected credit on the musicianship of the composer. 
free fantasia of flowing and elegant style: .*. ; : 5a littie trivial, and also to blur the outlines of the ; I 
: yie; || artisic baiance. The Cadenza is an excellent i: ; ey ie .;, |The enthysiastic applause that greeted the artist, 
toward the close there were a few broader || un . . beautiful wind passages in the trio; moreover, it ) 4 ' 
fae baldue bars. and as in th piece of writing; in keeping with the movement | a a ‘*s' \ and her thyee recalls at the end of the concerto were 
i there were ‘some dexteroua nt pe y part || € which it f ’ ; . probs the principal theme of its character- | worthily earned. For the next concert, which will be 
. . ; ons upon |} Of Woich it forms & part, using the material the istic, downright rustic-dance swing. The next | the last of the season’s series, the programme will be 
the principal theme, su here was a vigorous t leading th ided with the ea f £ - ine 
‘double-octave sweep, followed by an ener- || ‘7° (40/88 *bemes provided WITH Lhe case OL & Poovement, tov, was begun too fast, Mr. 
practised hand,in short a musician’s effort. 
Probably it was not quite so stormy an cffort as 
the one which Rics, Beethoven’s pupil, made at 
the first performance of this concerto where- | 


deyoted wholly to Beethoven, as ‘follows: Overture 
“Gericke settling down into the right 


: “ZLeonore,” No.3; two duets and a terzett from the 

| getic and age Teagpieg progression of chords, “4 } : second act of ‘*Fidelio,” and the Ninth Symphony. The 
7 mpo only at the second motive, in the strings. 

‘Upon the whole, this movement sounded a 


' from which the cadenza melted gently and 
smoothly inte the resumed current of the 
movement. 

The next concert—the last—will be all 


soloists are tobe Mrs. Lilli Kalicch-Lehmann, Mr. Paul 
halisch, apd Mr. Emil Fischer. €) ), 97 


Beethoven. The “Leonora, No. 3,” with the 
overture, the symphony will be the choral 
ninth, and between will be three numbers 
from the second act of ‘Fidelio,’ Lillie Leh- 


mann, Paul Kalisch and Emil Fischer being | 


the singers. 

| HowaRpD Matcoutm TICKNOR. 
The programme of the twenty-thira Sym- 

phony concert was: Trait, 

Wilhelm Ecker, Concert overture. 

Beethoven, Concerto for pianoforte in © minor, 

(Cadenza by Mrs. Beach.) 

Liszt. Second polonaise, (Orchestrated by C. 

ie, Miiller-Berghaus.) 

Schumann. Symphony in E flat, No, 3, op. 97. 


_. Ecker’s overture grows on acquaintance. It 


is good music, rather more imaginative than we * 
thought it two years since. By the way, who is | 
Wilhelm Ecker? Ho hails from Vienna, that. 

_We know, but it is rather strange that no men- 
tion of him is ever made in any European . 


journal, nor any of his music played in otber 


cities. Maybe he is a Viennese MacDowell or 


in he frightened Beethoven lest he should | 
fail, but it was none the less creditable and ex- 
esllent. Mrs. Beach’s playing fully earned the | 
two recalls which the audience gave. The sea- | 
son of Symphony concerts ends on Saturday | 
next, when a Beethoven programme will be per- | 
formed, including the Ninth Symphony, three | 
naumbers from the second act of ‘‘Fidelio,”’ and . 
the ‘‘Leonore’’ overture, No.3. The soloists | 
will be Mr. Paul Kalisch, Mrs. Lilli Lehmann.- | 
Kalisch, Mr. Emil Fischer and an alto singer to 
be announced. Mr. Gericke has secured the | 
support of the excellent chorus of the Requiem 
performances a fortnight since. 


gihought uneasy, and Jacked its true, reposeful se- | 
vrenity. The fourth movement—inspired by a sol- | 


w 
\ 


4 


} grandly, and made its usual impression of super- | 


Searthly sublimity. True, that resolute counter- 
‘theme might have asserted itself with more ener- 
“cy and decision, but the movement was, in other 
‘: respects, so well played that one could pardona 
little timidity: in this one _ point. The 
)Finale sounded a  ittle dull, and _— lack- 
Ping in vigor of accent. As a_ whole, 
> the performance of this mighty symphony did not 
Sseem quite up to the orchestra’s usual standard 
‘of smoothness and finish. That is another trouble 
' with such virtuoso pieces as the Liszt Polonaise, 
| unless they are played to perfection they are noth- 


iH ing at all, and they take up a great deal of time 


) at rehearsal that were better spent upon worthicr 
mwatter. 
Mrs. Beach 
with great 


played the Beethoven concerto 
delicacy and finish of style 
— perhaps with too constant delicacy, 
for, now and then, one could have put 
up with somewhat more strength and energy. 
But the unaffected simplicity of her playing and 
the grace of her phrasing were much to be en- 


‘emn ceremony in the Cologne Cathedral—went | 


ae Towenh 
The Symphony Concert. - 

Mr. Gericke gave another treat to those who at- 
| tended the Symphony concert Saturday evening, 
| and aroused a feeling of disappointment that the 
i season 1s so nearly ended. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
S the pianist, gave the audiend3a delightful expo- 
I sition of Beethoven’s concerte in C minor, playing 
with a delicacy of touch and a clearness of ex- 

pression that developed the beauty of the com- 
poser’s werk. The orchestra’s rendering of the 
overture by Wenzel Ecker was a brilliant opening 
to an unusually pleasing concert, and after the 
concerto the orchestra played Liszt’s “Second 
Polonaise” with equal sucerss. The concert 
closed with Schumann’s symphony in E flat. 
Next Saturday evening the closing concert of 
the season will be given, and this unusually brill-. 
-jant programme from Beethoven's works has 
been prepared for that occasion: Overture (Leo- 


nore), No, 8; from the second act ot “ Fidello’”’; . 


‘ 
7 


The soloists will be Lilli Kaftisch-Lehmann, He 
‘Paul Kalisch, Herr Emil Fischer, _! 


‘the niuth (choral) symphony in D minor, op. 125. | 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, | : 
| 
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‘Twenty-three. 


Boston, April 22, 1888. 
HE program last night was composed of an overture by 
| Wenzel Ecker, a rather clever piece of ordinary music, followed by 
concerto, C minor, Beethoven, by Mrs. Beach (Miss Amy Marcy Cheney). 
_ The modest and pleasing demeanor and style of the fair pianiste, as well as 
her extremely graceful and tender womanly conception of the most melo- 
_dious and womanly of Beethoven’s concertos, won the sympathies of the 
audience, but the bolder moments of thought were beyond her physical force 
“and her trills were decidedly weak. The cadenza by Mrs. Beach was un- 
_doubtedly a very melodious flowing and ingenious one and speaks well for 
the artist’s intelligence, but it was too diffuse, too rhapsodical and fantastic 
in form to suit the statuesque simplicity of the first movement; still, it was 
a’charming and ingenious metamorphosis of nearly every idea in the thematic 
scheme of the movement and was listened to with intense interest. With all 
its minor failings and its major points of excellence Mrs, Beach’s conception 
of the work was very enjoyable. Liszt’s imposing second polonaise (in 
Miiller-Berghaus’ orchestration) was a magnificent exhibition of triumphant 
technic and fire on the part of every member of the orchestra, One could 
picture to oneself the grand old Headschin thronged with gay nobility and 
‘| pomp, and that subtle power of majesty combined with Mephistophelistic 
mischief, which works on all alike, if healthy and human, as soon as the 
‘* senial meister’’ seizes the wand, was powerfully manifest, It is true, as 
Schumann said, that at times ‘* Liszt glitters like lightning, crashes like 
thunder and leaves a strong suspicion of sulphur behind,’’ but as truly as 
scientific music is the highest emanation of human genius, as truly as Bach’s 
music is of an equal importance with Greek philosophy and Roman heroism, 


a scientific combination of musical thoughts, ever teaching God’s divine laws . 


of liberty with order, just as truly as Lenau understood Beethoven, when he 
wrote the lines: 


Him as the master first extolling, 

Next tothe rugged world-old mountains, 
Next to the sea’s unbounded rolling, 
Fury of tempests on the ocean, 

Storm in the Alps by lightning cloven, 
These, or above the holy tumult 
Louder the great heart of Beethoven, 
Are the arousers of my spirit 

That claims to question fate, and bolder 
Even the last tree left in Eden 

Sees with a smile to ashes smolder ; 


so truly does Liszt rouse the great popular pulse when his might pzons 
strike upon their ears. ‘* Truly,’’ says Brendel, ‘* Liszt grasped Beethoven’s 
ideas with infinitely greater power and majesty than could the Germans, on 
account of that very foreign and Oriental power of contrast as well as of ex- 
tremes of titanic force and magical tenderness’’ (page 514). Again, Brendel 
said truly: ‘* Liszt has produced the grandest results of our time in ecclesiasti- 
cal (Catholic) music, and has brought the proof that it is still possible in our 
time to feel oneself in sympathy with the infinite” (page 354). The audience 
were carried away even in staid, classic Boston, and recalled Gericke emphati- 


cally, as they have after every work of Liszt’s given by him this winter, The 
closing number was Schumann’s ** Rhenish’’ symphony in E flat, op. 97, in 
which, says Reissmann in his admirable work on Schumann’s “ Life and 
Works” (page 182), ‘the material world has more influence upon him than 
in his other symphonies.”’ In the scherzo particularly (more of a menuetto) 
one sees a festive and jovial Rhine jollification, I can never help thinking of 
the ‘* Eroica’’ while the first movement is being played. The key, E fiat, 
has something to do with that, the sweet third movement reminding forci- 
bly of the intermezzo of the A minor concerto. The gloomy fourth move- 
ment, in which the mists of the Rhine seem to be —— and overclouding the 
bright sun of Schumann’s genius, and the lively finale (fifth movement), which 
reminds one of more than one bright student’s ditty, are well-known features 
of this great work, It was excellently played. Next week we are to have the 
closing concert of the regular Symphony season, a ** Beethoven night,”’ 
** Leonore’’ overture (No. 3); three numbers from second act of *‘ Fidelio” 
(Lehmann, Kalisch and Fischer), and that Chimborazo of symphonies, the 
Olympian, ninth (choral), D minor, op. 125. This is following the time 
honored traditions of the ‘‘ Gewandhaus,”’ which closes every season with the 
‘* Ninth.’’ All musical Boston is agog with anticipation, and judging from 
Gericke’s requiem performances we shall have a grand performance, Subse- 
quently we are to have an extra ‘“* Wagner”’ concert, which will certainly be 
received with enthusiasm, | 


st Boston Symphony but One—No. 
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and the Ecker Overture might have been left 
out altogether without much harm resulting. 
This was the programme: Wenzel Ecker, Con- 
cert Overture; L. v. Beethoven, Concert for 


Pianoforte in C minor; Ir. Liszt, Second Polo- 
paise; Kob Schumann, Symphony in FE flat, 
No. 3 (intive movements). Had it begun with 
the polonaise and been followed by the con- 


OJ 
A 


‘too long, the brilliant Liszt Polonaise in BE 
spout the effect of the Schumann Symphony, 


certo, ending with the symphony, it would have | 
been of better proportion, and the Schumann 


Finale would have been spared the sforzando 
efiects caused by the doors, slammed by incon- 
siderate auditors in hasty exodus. Yet the 
everture was not unattractive. Written in good 
sonata form, with well contrasted themes and 


a musicianly development, it was just the kind | 


of work we like to see appearing in these days 
of formless and vaguely ecstatic music. It was 


well played, too. and evidently made a good 


impression on the audience as well as on the 


- eritic. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the pianist in the 


- Beethoven concerto. We have ofien spoken 
enthusiastically of the promize which lay in 


this young artist when she was Miss Amy 


Marcy Cheney, but wecannot say that this 
, promise is being altogether fulfilled. There 
| Was considerable technical ability displayed 
' mm the performance, fiexible fingers and a good 
‘legato touch were there (thanks to Professor 
Baermann’s careful training and the young 


——— 


quently interspersed with cantabile passages, © 


artist's aptitude) but the interpretation fitted 
better toa Haydn or a Mozart than to a Bee- 
thoven work. it was not only given without 
sufficient power, but many parts were cold and 
unimpassioned. The cadenza, composed b 

the artist, was far longer than Beethoven woul 

have tolerated. It was, properly enoush, 
founded on the chief themes of the movement, 
but did not always treat them with the freedom 


demanded by a cadenza. It well displayed § 
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the mreny brilliant effects ot piccolo, brasses — 
aud percussion of all kinds are there, and the 
‘clashes were given with gt yp unity and 
power. ‘ihe fioriture of the flute passages 
against the muted violins were excellently per” 
formed also. Butthe fire of all this was not 
the best preparation for the subjective style of 
Schumann; even the hearty syncopatious of the . 
first movement of the symphony lost effect by — 
the juxtaposition. The symphony was, how- 
ever, well played as a whole, the scherzo, with . 
its odd, dance-like rhythem, beimg especially | 
attractive. The horns in the trio 
of this, and tne bassoons at. its 
end, were very well played. The fourth move- 
ment with its wealth of brass chords, pee 
a solemnity in Cologne’s great cathedral, and | 
sounding like an idealized organ improvisation, | 
was graphic and successful. We should have ; 
liked the last movement in a more rapid tempo, 
picturing as it does the chattering, joyous crowd 
pouring into the streets after the religious cere- 
mony, but perhaps the departure of many of © 
theJaudience put us out of the mood for thor- 
oughly enjoying the movement. And now for ! 
a brilliant close of the symphonic season this — 
weok, with a splendid Beethoven programme, 
ending with the great Ninth Symphony. 
Heaven send the choristers a safe deliverance! 
Lovis C. ELSON. . 


ay | ee 


THK SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

It was notthe best-arranged programme in the 
world, that was given last night; it was too long. The 
Ecker Concert Overture, well shaped as itis could 
have been spared, andthe showy Liszt Polonaise 


k 


_ spoiled the effect of the subjective Schumann Sym- 


phony. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the soloist and | 


' played the piano part of Beethoven’s C minor con- 
. certo. We cannot say that we think she has 


improved in recent years. Her performance was 


| correct aud clear, there being no slips to condone, 


Mrs. Beach’s ability in executing scale runs, | 
octave work and passagen, but was too ire- | 


which came like oases of refuge along the diliicult 


journey, but which in their tranquil character | 
anticipated the effect which should haye been 
. Made by the succeeding Largo. ‘There were, 
however, no slips to excuse (although the 


Rondo was taken very rapidly) and no blurring 
appeared to mar the clearness of the work, 
Which aroused the audience to much enthusi- 
asm, and seemed to win as great a popular suc- 
cess as that achieved by any pianist who has 
appeared here recently. , 
The Liszt Poionaise—orchestrated by Muller- 
Berghaus—was as spicy and fiery as any one 


| could desire and was conducted by Mr. Gericke 


with a refreshing abandon and caprice, proving 


how much of vigor and dash there is beneath 
this classical crust. The breadth and the many 


contrasts of the composition depart from what 


one expects in a dance, but Liszt evidently un- 
-derstocd what kind of a dance the true Polonaise 


originally was. Beginning at the Polish court, 


to give greeting to Poland’s first foreign king, it 
— upon itself the character of a lofty pro- 


ional, full of pomp and majesty, some- 
even being executed on horse- 


but it was elegant rather than deep in character, and 
it often seemed as if Beethoven had been metamor- 
phased into Haydn. The cadenza of the first move- 
ment, composed by Mrs. Beach, was not what a ca- 
denza should be. It was too _ long, it 
was often merely a squarecut . suc- 
cession of tunes formed § ftrom themes 
and figures in the movement; it had too much of 
Cantabile work, which marred the effect of the suc- 
ceeding largo. We must haste to add that it had 


+ plenty of difficult work in its earlier measures, and 


( 
‘ 
r 


| 


| 
: 
! 


that the audience applauded it to the echo, We can 
praise Mrs. Beach’s delicate legato work, which does 
credit both to herself and her excellent teacher, Pro- 
fessor Baermann, but we _ hope that she 
may yet gain in power  and_. breadth. 
The dashing Polonaise in KE, by Liszt, 


was magnificently played, Mr. Gericke’s reading 


being full of proper caprice and fire, and awakening 
a great enthusiasm. The Cologne Symphony by 
Schumann was very finely performed, but came 
rather too late to make its full effect, a boot heel and | 
slamming door accompaniment being added by de- 
parting a2uditors‘to its finale. The excellent work of 


the brasses in the cathedral movement deserves 


mention. 
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WENTY SYMPHONY CON 
This, the last but one of the regular Symph ony ! 

oncerts, marks the near approach of the musi- 
al season’s close; such a moment should be en- 
lowed with as much interest as possible, and it is 
1 pleasure to say that both the present programme, 

@ that announced for next Saturday, com- 
bine a series of strong and attractive classivca! 
works. 

For this purpose the following rather long | 
programme had been selected tor last Saturday’s 
oncert: 


Concert overture.........e-+ ...- Wenzel Ecker 
Concerto for piano in C minor...L. Vv. Beethoven 
Allegro con brio—Largo—Rondo; Allegro. 
(Cadenza by Mrs. Beach.) 

Second poionaise . ; 

(Orchestrated by C. Miller-Berghaus.) 
Symphony in E flat, No, 8, op. 97... R. Schumann 
I. Lebhatt. II. Scherzo (Sehr meassig.) ILI. 
Nicht Schnell. 1V. Feierlich. V. Lebhbatt. 

Soloist, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


If there is u» blemish anywhere here, it surely is 
the Concert overture, which has gained nothing 
by a repetition at these concerts; you would 
hardly think it possible for a rman to write a com- 
position of this length and so studiously. avoid 
being original; vou are ail the time expecting 
something new, which never comes. And Mr. 
Ecker expresses ali these musical commonplaces 
in the most perfectly correct aud the most per- 
fectly conventional way; there is not a new idea, 
not the approach to a new orchestral effect or - 
combination, in the whole composition; before it + 
is over you begin to wish for a few mistakes, a 
few wrong notes, to break the painfu! monotony. 
Mr, Ecker has performed tho really difficult feat 
of saying nothing at all at considerable length, 
and in the most accepted and time-honored 
fashion. 

However, & quelquechose maiheur est bon, and 
Nr. Ecker’s overture had at least the negative 
merit of throwing into bolder relief Mrs. teach’s 
artistic performance of Beethoven’s third con- 
certo; itis the first time that we have heard this 
lady in so importanta work ot Beethoven, and one 
making such great demands in musical conception 
and in maturity of style; her interpretation of 
this concerto shows that she bas reached that 
highest goal of a pianist’s ambition, namely, an | 
intelligent and musicianly rendering uf Beetho- 
ven’s larger works. One restriction we must 
make, but that a purely physical one; Mrs. Beach 
has not the power to fill Music Hall, and we could 
have wished for the sake of our own enjoyment to 
hear her in a smaller auditorium; then it would 
have been possible to appreciate still more com- 
pletely the sympathetic and artistic insight into 
Beethoven's music which Mrs. Beach has acquired; 
every theme, every passage revealed the most 
conscientious and self-forgetful preparation and 
rendering, aided in no small measure by a demure 
modesty of demeanor, which makes us forget the 
personality of the artist in the work itself. Mrs. 
Beach’s intelligent conception of the concerto was 
Supplemented by absolutely faultless, evenly- 
rounded technique and careful phrasing; this was | 
particularly to be noticed in the original cadenza, 
which contained about every variety of difficulty | 
that a pianist is called upon to conteud with; the | 
unusual length of this cadenza may be easily par- 
doned in view of its great musical beauties; almost | 
every important theme was taken up in turn and | 
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special beauty was the entrance of the ‘second 
theme of the first movement, and its harmonic and 
contrapuntal treatment. Mrs. Beach’s playing 
was thoroughly appreciated by the audience, who 
insistea on recalling her three times, 

Liszt’s fiery polonaise, decked out with all the 
many colored effects of Miller-Berghaus’s piquant 
orchestration, was a welcome breathing spell be- | 
tween the concerto and the symphony, and gave 


one the refreshment of variety and a complete 

change of scene. Mr. Gericke gave a reading » 
that wasa trifle too decorous, but perhaps we 

could not expect more Ausgelassenheit at a sym- 

vhony concert. 

~ The wondrous beauties of Schumann’s great 

“Rhenish’” symphony cannot be enhanced by 

glowing descriptions, or by tlowery rhetoric; only 

a correct and artistic performance, such as Mr. AN 

Gericke vouchsated toit, can do justice to this ' 
evernew and ever beautiful work of a great 
master. The reading was in every way accurate, 
smooth and finisbed, and Mr. Gericke was nobly 


- seconded by the orchestra, who did some of the 
* best work of the season in this symphony. 


The programme tor next Saturday will be com-, 
posed ot the following works of Beethoven, and 


the orchestra will have the assistance of the fol- 


lowing distinguished artists: 
Overture (Leonore). No. 3......L. Vv. Beethoven 
From the second act of “Fidelio.’’.L. v. Beethoven 
Il. Duet—Fr. Lehmann and Herr Tischer. 
ll. Terzett—Fr. Lehmann, Herr Kalisch and 
Herr Fischer. 
Ill. Duet—Fr. Lehmann and Herr Kalisch. 
Yue Ninth (Choral) Symphony in D minor, 
Oty Des kere cesees .L. v. Beethoven 
Soloists: Fr. Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann, Herr 
Paul Kalisch, Herr Emil Fischer. 
RICHARD HEARD. 


cn ee re ae ma a a ne _——_ —_—_ 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


Symphonic Notes, 

The concerts of this afternoon and tomorrow 
evening present a programme that is varied 
enough to suit all tastes, ranging from the fire 
of Liszt to the romance of Schumann and the 
solidity of Beethoven. Undoubtedly a fashion- 
able and yet intrinsically musical attraction will 
be the appearance of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach as 
soloist. This lady has but seldom avpeared in 
public of late, and when one thinks of the great 


| promises which she, as Miss Amy Marcy Che- 


ney, gave to the artistic world this is much to be 
regretted. Sheisto appear in the C minor 
pianoforte concerto by Beethoven. This work 
is one of the earliest of Beethoven’s mature 
period, when he _ definitely left the 
Haydu yoke, the finale being much 
broader’ and loftier than any thing 
to be found in his earlier concertos. The work 
was composed in 1803, and was first played in 
public by the composer himself. It would be 
rather late inthe day to give an analysis of 
any of Beethoven’s concertos. The Liszt work, 
the second Polonaise, is a most brilliant bit of 
modern scoring by Miiller-Berghaus. Ali the 
spice of the orchestra will be represented by 
percussive instruments, piccolo, etc. Much of 
its effect will depend upon its capricious and 
dashing style of performance, aud we may de- 
pend upon Mr. Gericke’s giving a hold and “ 
unconstrained reading of it, for in such works 
as this he throws all his classical conservatism 
to the winds, ane merely an arfange- 
’ 


this instance, for Liszt, like Beethoven, fre- 
quently kept the orchestral effect in his mind 
even when composing for piano. 
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: i er dnt tp gue ayaa al as the | The Twenty-Third Concert ce ee Bt PTR ae rr 
one in . at, whic 6 composed the at Music Hall Last Evening—Wholly In- | Phin 's, saga me 

happiest days of his life, itis yeta wenderin- | strumental and a Memorable One | 

stance of a gleam of sunshine piercing the Th : 

clouds which was gathering over his mind, and © twenty-chird concert, last night, was a 

arresting for a little while the gloom and melan- | ™@morable one. Wholly instrumental, yet glow- | 

cholia which was holding hima prey. The ap- { 10g passages, of the nature that clings to the mem- 

pointment of music direcior to the city of Dus- | Ory, Were many. 

seidorf, and the pleasant Khine-life which fol- The programme :— 

lowed, led to this happy change in his feelings, Wenzel Ecker, Concert Overture 


and to the production of this work which pie- | 
f#uresit. The compositien is called the ‘Cologne ae os aad rrmeorte i O 


Symphony,’’ or sometimes the ‘‘Rhenish Svym- Alleer at ve ¥ 
phony,”’ ane. ee in a certain cour, _pro- 0 y + pag wpetieen: 
ramme music, picturing scenes around ‘‘das (Cadenza by Mrs. Beach. : 
grosse, heilige Koln” whien so often had in- Second Polonaise. | Ce oe eet 6. dated dees, tive. 
_spired Heine with lofty thoughts. Those who (Orchestrated by C. Muller— up for the most part ol a alle 16 under the age 
endeavor to find the strict symphonic form in it, Berghaus.) sixths of them are young people uncer He 
or the regular succession of keys, will be disap. | ®°- Schumann, Symphony in E flat, No.8, op.97. of thirty. There is much Jess teak pe pl 12 
pointed, for its five movements are notas regular t soheeas’ Sehr Maessi on. thelr genet as ae Oe lags in nae 
as the five movements of that other programme Nicht Schnell. 8.) differ essentia iy thin ° >a nd -aunertie | 
symphony—Beethoven’s ‘‘Pasterale’’—and may . Feierlich. cities. They like things 1 . rye atton fe laa 
rather be regardea a3 a suita-like panorama V. Lebhaft. cial better than those whose f, yt yg that 
in tones, but of a less objective character than Soloist: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. on the surface. They preter pieces | 
most tone pictures, since Schmnann was al- There were few point are “loud” in their humor, or in what 
ways to some degree subjective in his treatment, | overture, worthy 1 Rsrenplpairan nique in, Se passes for humor, in a a pony Presence 
referring to record emotions rather than de- | nence of the reeds and b meeUS» Sue ovens real merit in this Pespeeh 4 is th . ed 1 f 
ineate either objects or events. Without siving | t. and brasses was marked, and |. power in acting. Horse-play is_ their ideal o 
ened success | é first violins carried their parts with an unus- witand fun. Iam led to write this by the suc- 
a catalogued succession of keys and themes, 7 q” 
whic in this case could serve no object. we ual excellence. cess of a play called ‘‘A Hole in the Ground, 
need only call the attention of non-musicians The Concerto, the third one of the great five which is being performed here his big 
to the boisterous character of the introduction, | fromthe pen of Beethoven, and op. 37, was so There is not a gleam of merit in 1b from the 
'the hurly-burly of the Rhire-life, the quaint | finely rendered as to deserve a lengthy remark first scene to the last. It is neither wel’ Mg 
gayety of the Scherzo (unusual with Schumann) | from us. The composer had not cut loose from ten, well panne, or well acted. Yet the 
and the lofty dignity of the fourth movement, | the penetrating influence of Mozart and bet | theatre where it is being played has been.) 4; well as the ineffable pleasure of, looking at 
marked “Sehr ‘eierlich” (‘very pompous”) | throughout the oe we, eres | crowded as it has not been for years. The | cach other and being looked at. They escape 
which pictures Schumann’s emotions on | presence of that mighty genius author of it was a few years ago a dramatic the encore nuisance also. It is a rule. 
witnessing a great ceremony—the instalia- working through hisown. Yet Beethoven so far | critic on one of the Boston papers. Inthis 9+ these concerts that nothing shall be 
tion of the archbishop _ of Geisse]_. | Teached out into a kingdom beyond all predeces- | ea he perhaps earned thirty dollars a week, -encored. It is a rare boon, f estimate 
in the cathedral at Cologne, the | Sorsthatthe mere form swayed him, and the | ewasan estimable gentleman, nob regarded | that hundreds have been driven away from 
last being one of the most striking of sym- | Sheer force of his peculiar personality led to the | as brilliant, but generally liked. ae probe, - gencerts bs the extent to which they haye bad 
phonic movements. ‘The finale pictures, the | creation of new ideas, new motives and new musi- does not consider this niece or other pieces Of | 4. it 45 encores, This is ant important 
gay chatter of the multitude in holiday attire as | cal consistencies. Whether his concertos open in his authorship that have preceded it aS | 14, 50n for their decadence. But Mr, Higginson’s 
they pour out of the cathedral at the end of the | g direct chord for the piano or one hundred and the best thing he can do by any means. | inistake has been that, while has 
ceremony. It must again be stated that none | ten parsfor the orchestra, as in this ca: But ho was so fortunate as to find out that | costed a fashion, he has dealt musica 
of these pictures are of the photographic exact- : S case, the they were what the public wanted, and with; (oo. i ere ae as . | 
‘ness that Schubert would have given them; | CZect aimed at, and always secured, is sure. the assistance of an actor he prepared one of taste the worst blow it has ever received: 
, | Here we have along prelude for the orchestra, . He: bas spent his thousands 0) 


they are rather suggestions, with all the poetry ‘them. There was.a certain novelty in it : } 
of the impressionist school about them. To | borne mostly by the strings, and culminating in which made it much better than others that . ss gel BPP tsa — the love of 
three herald chords sincerely strenuous; then, fd ee yy 7 


enjoy the work heartily, therefore, the auditor have followed it, Of the latter each one has ee is Tt phanen aaah ine canal i Ps wee 
should try to put himself in Schumann’s place. | the piano. Mrs. Beach’s stronger traits area been worse, till the acme of fatuity (im every- 4,6 could care to put his hand in his pocket 
A little imagination will not be misplaced. A | delicately dainty touch anda latent vigor that thing except a making-money sense) has been — to pay Peas pee a re Pace AE ie is not apparent 
mental view of Cologne, its great catnedral, its | ever arouses itself upon the summonings of the reached in this latest one. With this and the With thn dante aborts. snusic that T have ahaa 
jovial and hearty citizens, and the Gemiithtich- | oyehestra. The eadenza was in ever others that are on the road, I am told that no tec th me i ns Ae 
keit of Khenish life may help the music, which, | gueeess. Mrs. Beach bas many of th gpierene st less than $90,000 will be made.this winter. The | 40.0 not seem that he will continue gl fs 
as in most other cases, will return ihe most to , : y of those rare ele- author draws half of this, which makes him on . longer. Teresina Tua, the phenomenal vio- 


<4 


Boston has the name among theatrical people | om 
of being the best theatrical city of its size in the 
country. Itisa fact, as I can testify from per- 
sonal observation, that our theatre audiences 


are larger, as a rule, than ‘any of the great ci- Conegit taeaae 


come 


ties. We have, too, a reputation for superior | here xpenses. 
tastein the judgment of plays and-of acting. | 
Perhaps this is deserved as far as the older and | 
more thoughtful portion of the theatre-goers are 

| 


Fr, Liszt, | sk , 
| Higginson. Mr. Higginson has paid 
thousand dollars to the support of these. 
idéa in the beginning was a laudable one, 
He hoped to improve the musical taste oF our 
people. I doubt if he has done this, He has 
certainly killed out all hope of any concerts but 
his own. Fashionable people buy these orches- 
tral concert tickets because it is the fashion, 
They do not care enough for music to buy any 
more. The number of men and women in 
Boston who have a_ genuine love for 
‘music is small—much smaller than is gen- 
erally supposed. The most of those who go 
to concerts are bored by a great deal that they 
hear, and they are bored as much at these or- 
chestral concerts as anywhere else. But here 
fashion is gathered, and they have the serene” 
consciousness that they are doing the right ieee 
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those who bring most to it. 
Lovis C. ELSON. 
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ments that conspire to make the true pianist. 
We have seldom heard delicacy and force, a 
poetic interpretation and a prosaic vigor, com- 


the road to being a millionaire. I saw one of 


‘them last ge! being played as far off as Vic- 


toria in t 


‘jinist of Europe, a charming Woman, en- 
‘dowed with rare beauty of face and figure, 


e Queen’s dominions, Besides — 


: ; nA TN 4 “1S = 
ott the Pacific Coast, this latitude was so hig and one of the most brilliant players that we 


| ACH : have seen for years, has been here this week, 

| that twilight was not much more than An ‘y a and has frm persiot several hundred dellard 
o'clock at night. 1 was mores 7 ak poorer than she came, after venturing on only 
a mixture of coarseness and v uff ra i two concerts. Her experience is the common 
among the refined English people who largely ) one People have done all that society asks of 
live in that city. But the author gives the joy in coing to Mr.. Higginsante, san 
people here what they want, Had he fur-j ota The stamp of #eshion is) ae 
nished genuine comedy, with legitimate wit and others, and musical taste here is in such @ 
artistic material otherwise, he probably oe state that only the stamp of fashion will indues 
have no success. I have a or A a Or’ attendance upon a concert. To this complexion 
of becoming an old fogy, buy 1 wn have we come. We were far better off as @ 
seem to me that a protest isin order agains music-appreciating community when all : 
the stuff that ‘goes under the name of the Gone stood on an equal basis, and the s 8 
drama nowadays. Joe Jefferson and Boucicault mupportiig only. sucsesded ‘That wie wal 
are playing at the other theatres, but their ar- tian the survival of the fittest. — It gave to taste. 
tistic acting meets with no more than moderate i+. 01¢ the only development that was bee lay —_ 

s ‘ 


success. The furore is all for thehorse play. (, : 3 
Still, both these actors, it should be said in fair- Templeton's” Letter in Hartford Cowran 


‘ness, need some good new plays, and the present — 
system allows them to produce hardly more 


bined. 

Muller-Berghaus’s orchestration of the Liszt 
Polonaise, No. 2, is unique in detail. The mas- 
sive motive that sways the entire work is well 
fitted for representation by the brasses and wood 
wind, while the chance opportunities for the harp, 
triangle and glockenspiel, served to relieve the 

_ otherwise monotonous tendency. The orchestra | 
seemed to glow with a zeal to give the production | 

_ all possible faithfulness in rendition, and truly 

| succeeded. 

Schumann’s ‘Rhenish’’ Symphony, written in 
the waning days of the composer, is akin to all the 
other of bis handicraft. Suffice it here to men- 
tion the passage in the Lebhaft, first movement, | 
and the wonderful melody of the Scherzo, second | 
movement. This latter is one of the supreme bits 
from Schumann’s imagination. 
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Boston Music 


SEASON 1887-88. 


| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


ATV. GONCERT,. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28TH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. (Leonore.) No. 3. 


From the Seconp Act of “ FIDELIO.” 


DUET. FR. LEHMANN and HERR FISCHER. 
TERZETT. FR. LEHMANN, HERR KALISCH and HERR 


FISCHER. 
DUET. FR. LEHMANN and HERR KALISCH. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


THE NINTH (CHorAt) SYMPHONY 
in D minor, op. 125. 


SOLOISTS: 


FR. LILLI KALISCH-LEHMANN. 
MISS LOUISE MEISSLINGER. 


HERR PAUL KALISCH. 
HERR EMIL FISCHER. | 
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The Management begs to announce that the Season will close with 


TWO' WAGNER CONCERTS, 


To be given on FRIDAY AFTERNOON and SATURDAY EVENING, 


MAY 11th and 12th, on which occasions 


ag ie 
a MME. LILLI KALISCH-LEHMANN 


} oo fy ; 
‘ha 5 ye 
Si. ‘ 


eh 
ae 
af 


et Roe AND 


MR. PAUL KALISCH 
will appear as Soloists, and the Programme will include selections from 
TANNHAUSER,. (Paris version) 
DIE MEISTERSINGER, 
AND GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 


Subscribers to the regular series can secure the same seats for these Concerts 
at the Box Office on Monday, April 30. Public sale opens on Tuesday, May 1. 
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SATURDAY EVEG, OCTOBER 13, 1888. 


heusesl Sumrnony ConcEeRT.—The twenty- 

fourth symphyony concert had for a programme 

Beethoven’s overture to Leonore, . 33 two. 

duets and the terzett from the second act of 
‘*Fidelio,” and Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 

The soloists were Fr. Lilli Kalieh-Lehumeits | 

Herr Paul Kalisch, and Herr Emil Fischer. Any | 

detailed reference to. the transcendent character 

of the ey nema is rendered supererogatory by 

the well-known character of the selections them- 

uch a a ens selves. ‘The soloists were admirably chosen and | 

oices ‘blet nd- | contributed their share to the interestof the con- 
rs shov ed cert in a manner that was brilliantly character- 
ro fistic of their worthiest efforts. The ninth 
4 symphony received under Mr. Gericke an un- 
commonly good performance, and it being the 

close of the season, the large audienee = Fd 

demoustrated their appreciation of his services | 


in the heartiest possible manner. Heme Tome, ie ay 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


ISS8s-8°9. 


THE OPENING CONCERT OF THE 


RIGHT SEASON — 


WILL BE GIVEN ON 


SATURDAY EVEG, VUCTOBER': 15, 18388, 


Brilliant End 1» the Season’s 
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-Symphon, Concerts. 


The 24th and last of the regular season’s 
series of symphony concerts, under Mr. Wil- 
helm Gericke’s direction, given at Music Hall 
last evening, brought the seventh year of the 
existence of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
to a brilliant end. The programme of last 


evening was confined to compositions of | 


Beethoven, opening with the overture ‘*Leo- 
nore” No. 3, and ending with the ninth 
symphony, the duets “Stay Not Thy Work” 


and “O, Blissful Hour,’ and the trio from the © 
second act of “Fidelio” making up the selec- | 


tions. The soloists of the evening were Mme. 
Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann, soprano; Miss Louise 
Meisslinger, contralto; Mr. Paul Kalisch, 
tenor; Mr. Emil Fischer, bass, and a chorus 
of about 300 voices took part in the choral 
symphony. Mr. Gericke is to be commended 
for a return to the custom of ending the 
season’s concerts with a performance of 


the crowning triumph of Beethoven’s musical 
life, a custoin which was, it 1s whderstood, in- 
stituted at the wish of the princely patron of 
the Symphony orchestra. No other compo- 
sition so entirely fits the ending of a scheme 
of concerts of such proportions, and a better 
performance of the work than that ef last 
evening cannot reasonably be hoped for. 


Since the performance of the chorus sym- | 


phony under Mr. Gericke’s direction, two 
years ago, he has gained sucha familiarity 
with the vernacular that he has no difficulty 


in expressing his wishes directly to his singers, - 


and the striking feature of last evening’s 
performance, as in that of the Mozart 
‘Requiem,’ was the remarkable work done by 
the chorus. A practically faultless perform- 


ance of the instrumental score was supple- | 


mented by as great a mastery of the chorus 
parts as can be expected, and the soloists 
made their full share of the gratifying success 
a tage, this presentacion of the work. Mr. 
Gericke has tne faculty of creating the en- 
thusiasm in the chorus ranks needed to 
secure the best results, and the sing- 
ers of last evening were clearly under 
the most absolute control 0 their 
director. A standard of chorus work has been 
set up by Mr. Gericke, in his performance of 
the “Requiem” and last evening’s symphony, 
that will not fail to have its effect in the future 
work of local chora) societies: and it isa 
matter for congratulation that the opportu- 
nity has been given Mr. Gericke to show what 
is possible inthe use of the singers included 
inthe ranks of the amateurs who make up 
the singing clubs of the city. The vocal 
selections from “Fidelio” made a very pleas- 
ing portion of the prograinme, and the trio 
of singers taking part. renewed their 
successes earlier in the season. The 
beauties of the duets sung by Mr. and Mme. 
Kalisch have seldom been given suchan en- 
oyable interpretation, the two voices blend- 
ng with fine effect and, both singers showing 
the fullest appreciation of their parts. An 
equally vim ag a. result attended the singin 

of the trio by Mr. and Mme. Kalisch an 

Herr Fischer, and the audience were most 
enthusiastic in their. recoynition of the good 
vocal work done in these numbers. The 


*Leonore” overture was read and played in | 
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Gericke has reason for pride in the ovation 

ven him by the audience as a reco 

is season’s labors at the head 
orchestral organization. | 

The season thus end 


. 
& 


all. | 
Suites and serenades — Dvorak, Fuchs, 
Spohr, Schumann, Gade and Moszkowsky 1 
each, 6 in all, 
Miscellaneous selections — Beethoven, 6; 
agner, 5; Schumann, 5; Saint-Saens, 8; 
Schubert, 3; Mendelssohn, 3; Liszt, 3; Rubin- 
tein, 3 Handel, 2; and Esser Ecker, Mozart, 
hopin, Gade, Lalo, Korbay, Bach, Weber, 
Chadwick, Smetana, Brahms, Spohr, Floer- 
sheim, Dvorak, Gradner, Bargeil, Krug, 
ipa ini, Berlioz and Foote 1 each, 54 
ali. 
Soloists—Sopranos, 5; contraltos, 2; bari- 
tone, 1; tenor, 1; bass, 1; pianists, 6; violin- 
ists, 3; ‘celloist, 1; flute, 1; 21 inall. | 
the eighth season’s concerts will begin 
Oct..13 next. 


SOME WAGNER CONCERTS, 

The very general request from many direec- 
tions for a concert programipe of Wagnerian 
selections has led the management of the Bos- - 
ton Symphony orchestra to arrange for two - 
additional concerts under Mr. Gericke’s di- . 

- rection before he leaves for Vienna. These | 
concerts will be given on Friday afternoon, » 
May 11 and Saturday evening May 12, the | 


same programme being played on both occa- 
sions. The soloists enraged are Mr. Paul 
Kalisch and Mme, Kalisch, and the selec- 
tions to be given are the rewritten “Tann- 
hauser” scene, as prepared for the Paris per- 
formance of the opera (46 minutes long), the 
‘“‘Meistersinger’’ prize song, duet from ‘Die 
pcr eas Sy “Sievtried’s Death and 
Funeral March,’’ Brunhilde’s self-immolation, 
and closing scene from “Die Gotterdamme- 
Tung.” Sudscribers to the regular season’s 
concerts can have their usual seats by apDply- | 
ing at the box office tomorrow, the prices 
being fixed at $1 and $1.50 for each concer 
- The sale of seats to the general publie wi 
‘ begin on Tuesday morning. next. The entire 
orchestra will appear in both these concerts. 


BostoN SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The twenty- 
fourth symphyony concert had for a programme 
Beethoven’s overture to Leonore, No. 3; two 
duets and the terzett from the second act of 
‘*FKidelio,” and Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 
The soloists were Fr. Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann, 
Herr Paul Kalisch, and Herr Emil Fischer. Any 
detailed reference to the transcendent character 
of the programme is rendered supererogatory by | 
the well-known character of the selections them- 
selves. ‘The soloists were admirably chosen and 
contributed their share to the interestof the con- 
cert in a manner that was brilliantly character- 
istic of their worthiest efforts. The ninth 


' 
| 


sympbony received under Mr. Gericke an un- | 
commonly good performance, and it being the | 


close of the season, the large audienee present 
demoustrated their appreciation of his services 
in the heartiest possible manner. \y on. Tp! 


} 
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~ | Last Boston Symphony Concert—Num- 
ber Twenty-four. 


Boston, April 29, 1888, 


A N enthusiastic audience that jammed and crammed Music 

Hall, so that even standing room was a luxury, was an encouraging 
sign to the management and a tribute of respect and homage to the great 
tone poet whose music occupied the whole evening. Flowers graced Ger- 
icke’s desk ; he was received with tumultuous applause upon stepping on the 
podium, and that was thrice repeated with evident warmth of friendship and 
admiration, coupled with gratitude. Yes, the audience regard Mr, Gericke 
and each of his men as true and tried friends. We have communed together 
with the soul of music for a season and we are all better for it. After the 
concert’s close the applause was terrific and prolonged—after about five min- 
utes the quartet of artists, forcing the modest and retiring conductor with 
them, again and again came to the front. Gericke was the lion of the even-— 
ing, and when he appeared for the last time a very roar of genuine, warm 
blooded, healthy enthusiasm testified once and forever that the genial con- 
ductor, despite his very classical taste, is dear to the Bostonian and has won 
a place in the city’s heart that cannot easily be filled by another. 

Two extra Wagner concerts, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, May 
11th and rath, will close the season (Lehmann and Kalisch soloists). Selec- 
tions from “ Tannhiuser,” “ Meistersinger,”’ and ‘* Gétterddmmerung”’ will 
form the program. As stated in THe Musica Covrisr in answer to certain 
cavillers of Boston, who would fain set a café chantant conductor at the head 
of the symphony to give us plenty of light music, Mr. Gericke remains for 
season 1888-9 as per announcement and ninety-nine people out of 100 in Bos- 
ton are glad. The concert last night opened with the ‘* Leonore”’ overture 
No, 3, played with the sacred fire of zeal and reverence ina manner seldom 
surpassed. The melodrama and duet accompanying the digging of ** Flo- 
restan’s’’ grave in the dungeon by ‘Pizarro’? and the trembling 
‘* Fidelio’ (‘* Florestan’s’’ wife in disguise), certainly is a sufficiently 
tragic situation and once heard haunts the memory. Mr. Fischer’s noble 
_bass was in better condition than before when he favored us, and Mrs. 
_Kalisch and spouse surpassed all their former efforts. The duet ‘tO 
Namenlose Freude’’ was a magnificent effort and called forth a tumult of 
applause. A gentleman said to me last night (a manof a very large and 
well experienced opinion) : ‘* Why is Kalisch ever in astate of trembling sen- 
timent ?’’ There is a certain amount of truth in what hesays. Mr. Kalisch 
does sentimentalize an iuta too much at times, but that is a good fault, and 
one essentially peculiar to the German school of to-day. ‘* Gefiihl, Herz, 
_ Gemiith,’’ as the German has it, are absolutely necessary in a tenor voice. 
|The great event of the day and of the season was, however, the ninth 
symphony (choral), D minor, op. 125. Many centuries have elapsed since 

gees the Prince of Song (a youth unknown) 
etired to commune with his harp alone ; 


For there he nursed it like a sacred thought, 
Long cherished and to late perfection wrought. 
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What is it that melts all our tenderness into life in the outline of a Greel 
Statue or in the light and shade of a gem or vase, or a line of Homer and 
Sophocles, if not the recognition of some subtle energy, working in loving 
obedience to the dictates of unchanging law, which law in its essential idea 
supplies us with the nearest conception that we can form of the infinite and 
eternal? 

Every man and woman, save one altogether commonplace and superficial, 
is conscious of the inexplicable mysteriousness of this life and universe. 
Beethoven in this fierce and intense appeal to humanity and this close cling- 
ing to his personal god in the last movement relieves us for a time of the con- 
sciousness of personal bondage, and regardless of theology, philosophy, 
isms, cisms or sects, lifts us intoa higher zther free from the nebulous sur- 


by 


| roundings of earth and presents not only to our siccum lumen, but to our 


heart through the medium of universal brotherhood and songs and praise, a 
conception of our true sphere thoroughout eternity. What a preacher is here— 
Beethoven! No sermon of a lifetime can tell us so clearly what he, together 
with that poet of the soul, Schiller, tells us ina few moments, Ambros says of 
this work ; ** The manly and full sounding language of the C minor symphony, 
expression of the battles and victory of a single great individuality, was soon 
understood, the ninth was too colossal forthe people. The affairs of humanity 
are here the theme.”’ It is amusing to note early criticism of this objective 
evangelism of ourrace. A Vienna critic said: ** The symphony with chorus 
of Beethoven isan abortion,”’ Another Viennese prophet wrote: ** The few 
ideas discernible show the very interesting work of an exhausted genius.” Sub- 
sequent to its first production in Leipsic, March, 1826, a correspondent wrote 
to the ** Berliner Allgemeine Musik Zeitung:’’ ** Even the best friends of the | 
tonal art who had devoted themselves cheerfully to Beethoven’s former 
works were robbed of their faith in his further productions.”’ 

In the year 1858 it was played for the first time in America—in New 
York—and now the cultured world is beginning to see the mighty harnessed 
giant in the first movement, or the battle of the human race with fate. The 
magical wand of the master changes the scene in the scherzo to the merriest 
of humor; here all the joy of mortality is condensed, and in the trio a 
quaint peace and contentment speak to us. In the adagio the mild zephyrs 
laden with rich pertume from Elysian fields—the glimpse of the far-off 
paradise has become a revealed secret to modern audiences—and the blissful 
and ecstatic embrace of heaven and earth in the mighty choral movement 
leave us all purer and better. Fancy the first Leipsic critic lamenting the 
manner in which this Phidias of music in this Parthenon of sound “ de- 
graded and maltreated Schiller’s immortal poem, tearing it out of all lines 
and mutilating it.’ Critics we see err frequently and disastrously ; look at 
the above and at the cases of Dvorak and Wagner. That wonderful bridge 
from instrumental to vocal, the mighty contrabass recitative over which the 
tone muse treads with firm and massive steps, was much found fault with, 
Again, the duality in the adagio, one distinct thought in B major, 4-4 time, 
and a second absolutely independent motive in D major, 3-4 time, in quicker 
time (andante moderato), troubled the Confuciuses of the law of music much. 
But as Berlioz has said, ‘‘ if the composer has overstepped the law of unity 
so much the worse for the law! ”’ 

The introduction of the gran tamburo, cinelli and triangolo in the fourth 
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And still with cunning hand and curious ear, 
Enriched, ennobled and enlarged its sphere, , 


. . ‘ . . * . . . 5 ¥. om #1 I 
Till he had compassed in the magic round sity, and that terrible tone combination, introduced twice to herald the great Ri: iby | 


movement, outdoing even Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner in demoniacal inten- 

A soul of harmony, a heaven of sound. chords—the chord A, C sharp, E, G, B, D and all tones of the diatonic 
Disraeli wrote: ‘‘ The greatest advantage that a writer can derive from minor scale sounding simultaneously—-both of these strange points have 

music is that it teaches most exquisitely the art of development.’”’ And : been discussed and reams of paper used up upon them, 

surely in the wonderful series of bridges by which Beethoven progressed to 

the eighth symphony, and, last of all, in the mighty chasm between the 

eighth and ninth, we certainly have the most notable example of a man’s 

leaving his former self completely behind and realizing the ideal of his dreams 

of invention in a reality. 


Consider it well ; each tone of our scale in itself is nought : 
It is everywhere in the world loud, soft and all is said : 
Give it tome to use! I mix it with twoin my thought 
And there! ye have heard and seen; consider and bow the head. 


But here is the finger of God—a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws that made them, and lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 


—Browning. 
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| ite. ymphony Concert. - | tion, and how little he could carry it oat with sip. ge ah om ; ; : as 8 
af ia | out | 5 : Bans SE Ne pression of the most triumphant joy, and was sung 
-\ Ina blaze of glory, with a grand Beethove voeal forces. It is a case of vei Par ein f The aholos of a og last Symphony con- | with such vigor and brilliancy by the two artists 


programme and with a tremendous and en- the infinite, with the usual results. one , broke out 
thusiastic audience in attendance, the seventh | 100% &¢ the scores aud can imagine Beethoven’s | cert made one of the strongest classical pro- payee aule botutduk ities mowinek cae ve tt 
, thoughts properly rendered, the movement be- | grammes that could be produced. Beethoven’s | P ; 4 thik is oili pets 
season of the symphony concerts passed away. } comes one of the loftiest of epics, but when | | greatest symphony, selections from his ‘Fidelio,” THE OVOREUES ONC NHS. ONE E WOle FREY ANN 
The concert of Saturday began with the finest | acinally sung by choristers with mortal limita- , which we have rarely the opportunity of hearing || the prelude to the great workof the evening-—the 
of all overtures, the Leonora No. 3, which was eb pt is vastly rpg The inaieeiantal : mn Boston,-and the best of the “Leonore” over- | ee ee Dati coh Ss ae ane aoe 
introduction was ratner too conservatively rm a list worthy of any concerts anywhere || heard here so man , aracteristics 
performed in a manner which reminded of the | read ; there were no fortissimo effects, no cries rag #0 id. When nash add a these works re- '! are so well known, that it is unnecessary to dwell 
_ Sreat overture successes made by our orchestra | of rage and despair, such as Beethoven intended e Mee dapie and artistic interpretation, we bave | on its length, the great difficulties of execution it 
in previous days. The famous trumpet passage | to represent, before giving the antidote to the any , resents to orchestra, chorus and soloists, or on 
ne t iv % in Schiller’ said enough to show that last Saturday was one | P My ; : 
| announcing the opportune arrival of the gover- | evils of the world, in Scviller’s poem on the of the red-letter evenings of the present musical | the greatness and majesty of the music, or the in- 


| nor (how few important trumpet passages there | Millennium; but the famous passages for con- genuity of the counterpoint. Let us only mention. 
briefly the salient points of the performance; the 


“are in Beethoven’s scores!) and the fiorid finte ne beeere and wos went magnificently, and season. aig iting Np Re GG SRG. REC OES ERT ie 
assages indicative of the rapture of the rescued | the contrapuntal work of 0090, bassoon, étc., was terpreted it were the following: ‘ver ion f 
s ammer and his wife, were finely executed, } Without blemish. The solo singing was en- Overtute (Leonore), No. 8.....L. v. Beethoven [| Srchestra Renner 9 OCAp inh Dret for the coset: 
while the excellent ensemble of the performance } tirely admirable, being clear and well-balanced From the second act of ‘*Fidelio.’’.L. v. Beethoven and smooth way in which er are se done, amd 
accounted for the hearty applause which fol- } beyond what we had deemed possible. The I, Duet—Fr. Lehmann and Herr Fischer. their endurance in sustaining the qualities and 
lowed 1b singers were Mme. Kali:ch-Lehmann, Miss Il, Terzett—Fr. Lehmann, Herr Kalisch and | the emotional features of their playing 
The three vocal selections which followed’ | Meisslinger and Messrs Kalisch and Fischer. Herr Mischer. : aliscl to. the very end And th. 
were well contrasted numbers from the opera | The chorus, too, accomplished wonders. Not sg Meta ciors Sim cons in gpa done in spite of the fact that abi 
(‘Fidelio’) and. were sung by the artists in an | Only was there a resolute attack and good en- pean 125. aici L. v. Beethoven the repetitions in the scherzo were observed, which 
inspiring manner. The first was the duet in the } semble in all their work, but the basses came | Soloists: Fr. Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann, Miss} of course adds much to the length of the work, 
second act where Rocco, the jailer, and Leonora unscathed through the trving ordeal of the Louise Meissliuger, Herr Paul Kaiisch, Herr Emil nd does not seem absolutely necessary, but rather 
dig the grave of the prisoner who is to be as- | Skips at *“‘Oh embrace now, all ye millions,’’ | Fischer. : Fr vere thd , i int a th 
Sassinated. It is a sombre piece of scoring, and | and the sopranos took their mercilessly ditiiealt — Perhaps the most important feature of the eee ' i as in thi 
_ Mr. Fischer’s voice told out well init, being ad- } high phrases with actual expression instead of | really remarkable performance of the overture eee bot oe epedos Petey 
| mirably free from the dubious intonation and | the squeaking to which we had become accus- was its almost absolute technical perfection; this Ree Poe DON Ome Cee ae 
| muted timbre which we were obliged to critic | tomed in this portion of the work. Even the iS atmo: Se < ee A > | and itwas in advance of any former rendering 
t indeed, did not interfere with a musical and sym- given in this city. A notable feature of the pres- 


cisé in his previous performances. The follow- | long sustained A which they had to hold was inthe: Mam hint wade ily halned ini walle 
ing trio, where the prisoner, Florestan, is fed by || pure and sweet. Mr. Gericke has again worked peer Cop ston, fen cr entation was the excellence of the solo and con- 


7 : 
his disguised wife, was splendidly given by ail | marvels with his singers inthe most difficult task ty 5% xy Oe Aor ORR PES. WAO Dae Nea ee ! certed singing; this is what one would naturally 
of the artists, Mr. Kalisch sang with tenderness y in the musical repertoire. The critic who would ceived with prolonged applause when he firstap- | ) 0, expected, when it was iutrusted to the 
while Madame Lehmann-Kalisch gave the most } dare to attack any part of the construction of peared on the stage, seemed to conduct in a more | artists mentioned on the programme, but even 
expressive quality to her dramatic phrases. Far | this work would probably be ostracized for ever- enthusiastic way than usual, perhaps inspired by they surpassed themselves and gave their part 
less satisfactory was the duet between the pair, more from the society of ciassical Bostonians, his reception and the solemnity of the.occasion; | with an unusual fidelity and devotion. The 


after thev are deliveredfrom their trials. It ig jf} and might even be thrown into the outer whatever the reason, he appeared’ to throw his | 
4 , OIn ; : oT Pe se eee ; | Ww s better than might have been 

a number in which ecstatic joy reigns supreme, | (musical) darkness of Cincinnati or New York; | ’ was , |) chorus was perhaps 
Joy Tels p , | 3 whole soul into the task, and the result appar- | expected; its weakest points were the tenors and 


but this joy took on a vehetnent and explosive i} yet we cannot help saying that the finale re- | 4 mere 
rine r bay | aed : | ht be called a model performance . ae : 
form, as far as Mr. Kalisch was concerned, |; Mains a disappointment to us, no matter how | sygler man peasant etinebise wis aaah of the | Dasse® while the female portion wasmore steadily | 
which reminded as much of St. Vitus’ dance’as | Ylten we hearit, and pointing tothe fact, that we oedema , ‘ Pye good and at times even brilliant. There wasa ' 
sn walking clap higeiaaragiaren spanner se deine general uncertainty that was too frequent, and | 


of ecstacy. Nevertheless its accented style || Bee thoven himself seeins to have been dissatis- : , : 
seemed to find an echo in the hearts of the audi- y fled withitandintended torewriteit, when death eeemenepted by the id ee 7 it “y the | there seems only one way to remedy this: Let the | 
orchestra, whose members themselves seemed car- | 1+ th symphony be given every year, with sub- | 


ence, who recalled the gifted singers many ut an end to all possibility of its alteration. ‘i ; ; : 
ried away with the music they were playing. stantially the same chorus, and before long we 


times. : Che great applause at the end of the work was, 
‘ Ts ; >, int P : ' _ ‘ . . : M . 
Ther came the Ninth Symphony, and t re- { we think, intended personally for Mr. Gericke. The attraction for the Apwaege in, general, may count upon a chorus. as reliable for this sym- 
which filled every seat and all the standing room, phony as the orchestra. Taken ag a whole, the 


ceived, on the whole, the best per/ormance it ' a of np page rovers cannot but unite in 

, ik . Gericke’ anking him; for to his unremi , ' 

mee yetmad in Boston. We like My. Gericke's ere ‘ nremitting labor and now appeared ”" me PRE OF CD. SR GIENEs vere symphony marked a decided advance over the 
names and qualities are so well known here. ‘The pertormance given two years ago, aud was with- 


reading of the last movement best, the first | 8reat musical intelligence do we owe it that our 
selections trom Fidelio were admirably made, 1 out doubt the best we have yet had in this city. 


movement least. The beginning of the vast | Orchestra stands today on a higher level than 
symphony has so much of ruggedness and | @ver before. ‘There are some things that cannot hei i gina 7 
power that it is weakened by too much polish | be bought, and a great orchestra is one of them. both for their intrinsic value and their adapta-~ | 4. this is the last Symphony concert, strictly 
and refineinent, and while the technica! per- || Even Mr. Higginson’s liberality was not suffi- bility to the singers; the music is particularly well |. osiing, we quote the following from the pro- | 
formance of the allegro was almost beyond | cient in itself to make a perfect symphony or- fittea for the concert stage, for it loses little of its gramme: 
_criticism, the end mizit have been more brusque Chestra. It needed the directing hand, the un- warmth and dramatic power, when effec-§ " n.6 management begs to announce that the sea- 
-and emphatic. Yet the mo:ement was taken in . flagging zeal, the technical knowledge ot a man tively rendered in this way. It -is diffi- § con will close with two Wagner concerts, to be 
a bolder fashion than on its first performance [ such as Mr. Gericke has shown himseif to ba, cult to say which produced the most} given on lriday atternoon and Saturday evening, 
here under Mr. Gericke’s baton. _ and since he has been at the helm the progress -impression, the tirst duet between Mrs: Rtay 1liand 12, on which occasion Mme, Lilli 


rhythmic Scherzo was more powerful and i, a8 been palpable. But we still b | | Wek Kalisch-Lehmann and Mr. Paul Katisch will ap- 

P fa ahaa “adi “at none etppt we ve : pag ib a Pp eg for a few j Lehmann and Mr. Fischer, or the following pear as soloists, and the programme will include 
? | ighter programmes next season. TDo let us _ trio; both are such perfect specimens in their way | sections from Tannhiiuser (Paris version), Die 
| 


Wt : Be: by while. deed 4) See epeer ie $. hive ee fide ee. uu sic appt tied be % ' a 
how lofty was his inspi TWENTY-FOURTH SYMPHONY CON~|} ail the dang passed; it isan ex- 
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figure was announced in its first measures } Jeave the cold realms of classi ; ; iano : ss 
augured well for its performance, and the way sad bave-a tle oF tae wueha. Ry Fos 8 | | that it is well-nigh impossible to discriminate. Our | Meistersinger and GOtterdimmerung. 


promise was fulfilled. The important kettle- 1 —— go forth, as represented by Massenet, Bizet _ 


drum strokes were prompt and resolute, the d Sai Ang. 6 : 
changes from. three-barred to four-barred , eat! nt Satns, “and your petitioners will ever the circumstances and the scene are only equalled chine $ eve bse  wents 


eee er ciearly made, the onee one: with its ro eee by the deep and touching music to which Beet- | past Concertof the Season—Entirely Beet- 
“genial simplicity, in the trio, perfectly blown, | Mr. Wilhelm Gericke has madé@a most cour=" hoven hasset the words. Mrs. Lehmann and Mr, j . han WN th dane ¥ 
, and the sudden, impatient coda well caught up | teous recognition of the services hed nee bi c Fischer rendered this duet in a mosi artistic man- peeves ts Ore | Senee Aer 
_-in its difficult and varying tempi. The con- | bers of the ch j 1% Ap _ ance and Frequent Applause. 

a ying ipl. rs é chorus in the Ninth symphony last _ner, Mr. Fischer seeming in better. voice 

have been a trifle more unified. The best » Wy anks so each singer: “Boston, ‘the trio Mr. Kalisch added his part {One of the season, was completely Beethoven in | 


movement of the whole symphony, to our mind, APril t mo to express my ake-up. The attendance was tremendous and | 


individual preference wasfor the duet between RICHARD HEARD. 
Roceo and Fidelio; the terrible impressiveness, of | 7a SYMPHONIES. * 
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; in @ manner worthy of — the 


i preciation 
‘are delightfully varied. ‘Lhe difficult horn pas- Ss range the Ninth 38) mpi ony. with whom he was:singing; but it ‘was afcer the }. fee Ra 
sages in this were given without flaw, and the Asa mber of thi ou are entitled duet between him and Mrs, Lehmann that vhé The programme: 


contrasted character of the melodics Mb t re earsals, your % * Yala Soe we i" audience was aroused to the most unusual enthu- | L. v. Beethoven, Overture, (Leonore.) No, 3. 
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| Kalisch and Herr er. 
III, Duet. Fr. Lehmann and Herr 


me v. Beethoven,. The Ninth (Ch 1) Symph 
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n D minor, op. 
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isslinger, Herr Paul Kalisch, Herr Emil | 


| “The overture, ‘“‘Leonore,” is one of a group of 


jyertures on the same subject, and is a brilliant 
xample of Beethoven’s entrance upon the field 
of spoon composition. With him came in the 
61 adaptations that were to find a full sympa- 
y’and strong adherence in Wagner and Berlioz. 


“In short, Beethoven opened the way for the reali- 


zation of sound pictures and tone coloring, ele- | 
_Yating music to tbe nobler position of an inter- 


ter. 

. We have never heard the orchestra play more 
in spirit with the theme before them than in the 
rendition of this great overture; they surely ex- 
, ceeded their work in the ninth symphony later on 
de the same evening, where criticism may rest 
ou the heads of more than one in the wind in- 
struments. But here, especially where the horn 
represents the notes in the distance growing 

clearer with every moment, the effect was strik- 
ingly sure. The passage for flute, increasing to a 

erescendo for full orchestra, with the strings ina 
wild sweep, was memorable. 
- Asto the fragment from the second act of 

“Fidelio,” we have nothing but praise. Mr. 
Fischer’s rotund voice, heard but recently in this 


Mies, filled the hall majestically and Fr. | 
Lehmann’s soprano was no whit weaker. More- . 


over, the perfect freedom from all tinge of stage- 
menerism on their part goes to enhance the ef- 
fect. Of the three numbers sung by them, the first 
was rather the best, although the last, consider- 
ably more florid and a_ severe test on Herr 
Kalisch’s volce, was a remarkable presentation. 
The ninth symphony! What a host of thoughts 
are summoned up by the mere mention! Whata 
number of circumstances connected with the life 
of the. composer hinge upon the history of this 
work! Noone denies that,as a supreme task 


upon the orchestra, it is unique, and, to tell the | 
—, Herr Gericke’s orchestra rather failed in | 
8, although the general work was excellent. | 


The long instrumental opening, with its quaint 


-scherzo beginning and ending in brief, peculiar | 


strains, and the hymn-like adagio, merges into | 


the vocal portion in the most divine manner. We 
cannot pass by the perfect fingering of the basses 
in the No. 4 of the first half; and, by the way, the 


} Dasses have given wonderful satisfaction through- 


out the season. 
The intrinsic feature of the chorus work Is its 
massivenese. Unfortunately, the sopranos and 
tenors were weak and thin in the prolonged lofty 
passages, but these are a world-famed trial for 
vocalization and the fact is not to be wondered 
at. Again, we heard little of Miss Meisslinger’s 
voice, it being drowned in the heavier tones of 
the femaining quartette. 

Taking all into consideration, this last concert 
was a fitting close to the season and a just tribute 
to a great mind.. 

At the close of the concert, Mr. Gericke was 
euthusiastically recalled by the audience, who 
may be said to have gone nearly wild. 
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The twenty-fourth and last symphony concert 
of{ this season was given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening. It wasa Beethoven night, the 
whole programme being made up of works by the 
great master: 


Overture to “Leonore,” No. 3. 
Selections from the second act of “Fidelio.” 
I. Duet, “Nur hurtig fort, nur Srisch gegraben:” (Leo- 


bore, ° 
II, Terzet,‘Euch werde Lohn in besser*n Welten.”’ (Le- 
ones, Florestan, Rocco 


- Duet,” Onamentlose Freude.”’ (Leonore, Flores- : 


tan. 
Symphony No. 9, in D minor (Choral), Op. 125. 


Mrs. Lilli Kalisch-Lehmann, Miss Louise Meis-— 


linger, Mr. Paul Kalisch and Mr. Emil Fischer 
j; and when mere mortals try to cope 


were the singers. 


The ‘‘Leonore’’ overture was grandly played. | 


lt was a great treat to hear the “Fidelio’’ seiec- 
tions sung by such artists, and accompanied by 
euch an orchestra. The first duet and the terzet 
make an admirable effectin the concert room, 
when thus given in immediate sequence. With- 
out the terzet the duet would be hardly possible— 


it is too purely dramatic to be given isolatedly at ; 


a concert; but it makes a fine preparation for the 
beantifal and pathetic terzet that follows, The 
second duet is not quite so Well placed; like Flo- 
restan’s air (sung by Mr. Kalisch at a former con- 
cert), itis, at all times,a hazardous number to 
venture upon in the concert room, It is one of those 


¥ 


unrestrained outpourings of joy in which Beetho- | 


ven’s genius throws off all trammels, and fairly 
boils over. It really needs the great quartet which 
immediately precedes it in-the opera to lead up to 
it. After that tumultuous storm of ali the fiercer 
passions, culminating in Leonore’s pointing her 
pistol at Pizzarro’s head, and followed by the 


ere 


trumpet call from the warder’s tower, and that 


ineffable song of thanksgiving, this second tem- . 


pest of joy and jubilation seems natural and beau- 


tiful. But, without such preparation, the duet 


seems all too wild and unbridled. still, 
Mrs. Lehmann and Mr. Kalisch did won- 
ders with it —few of us will soon forget 
that “Leonore! — Florestan!” — and one was 
glad to listen to it, with all its wildness. In the 
preceding numbers, too, this pair of admirable 
artists did superbly. Mr. Fischer, at last, seemed 
wholly on his own ground; whatever defects he 
may have shown heretofore in cantilena, his dra- 
matic declamation is superb at every point. A 
finer Rocco could not have been wished. 

The Ninth Symphony was magnificently given. 
Mr. Gericke’s tempi were unexceptionable, almost 
throughout (the contrast between the 4-4 adagio 
and the 34andante in the third movement was 
particularly fine). We doubt the advisableness 
of slackening the tempo at the peroration 
of the first movement, as he does; it 
seems to us an unnecessary  italicizing 
of a dramatic effect, which is quite strong enough 
as it stands in the score. A curious, and not alto- 
gether pleasant, wavering in the tempo was also 
noticeable in the first appearance of the ‘‘joy’’ 


=~ 


theme in the ’celli and basses. But these are 


slight imperfections; the orchestra played superb- 
ly throughout, and it would také long to detail 
all the fine points that were made—Mr. Reiter’s 


exquisite playing of the famous horn passage in — 
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which the ‘’celli and basses declaimed the 
“quasi recitativo” that introduces the choral 
part of the work, etc. Any notice of the 


' vocal part of the performance should be pref- 
, aced by the admission that the solo and chorus 


parts in the ninth symphony are virtually unsing- 


able; enthusiastic shriexing, in time and tune,. 
' on the part of solo and chorus singers, is about all 


that can reasonably be demanded. No soprani- 
can be expected to sing A-natural every other 

measure, without the vocal tone betraying a j 
certain wiry thinness of quality. The voice parts } 


in the ninth symphony were written for | |. 


the celestial choir of the Apocalypse (any | 
competent medium will tell you _ that) 


with them, S8O0mé allowancé must be made 
for mortal shortcomings. But it should be said, 
and heartily, too, that both the solo-quartet and 
the chorus covered themselves with glory. We 
rather wish that the quartet had sung. their parts 
in the original German; it would have hurt no- | 
body. The English translation is not very edify- | 
ing at best, and is not improved by those vagaries | 
in pronunciation to which singers are exposed | 
who are utterly unfamiliar‘with the English lan- 
guage. Butthe whole performance was one not 
soon to be forgotten; a fitting crown to Mr. Ger- 
icke’s fourth season here. 


The programme of the twenty-fourth and last 


Symphony concert of the season was: 
Beett over. Overture, “Leonore,” No.8. 
Beethoven. Duet, “Stay Not Thy Work.” | 


Trio, ‘In Better Worlds.” 
Ton 


Duet, “O Blissful IMour,” fron 
Beethoven, 


“Fidelio.” 

Symphony, No. 9, choral, ee 
A wholly dignified and admirable choice for a. 
closing concert. The great overture was played 
with perfect finish, but with less tone 
than we are accustomed to hear from 
this orchestra; the passage for strings 
in imitation, while clearly read, was not vital 


r 


or intense. In the ‘Fidelio’ numbers (Mme. 
Kalisch-Lehmann, Mr. Paul Kalisch and Mr- 
Emil Fischer were the singers, They were all 
sung artistically. In the trio, Mme. Kalise 
Lel mann and her husband reserved no tithe Or, 
the emotion and sincerity which such music” 
must awaken in natures as responsive as theirs, 
while in the duet their singing was full of fer ror 
and beauty; beauty of style we should say ine 
fegard to Mr. Kalisch, for much of the 
music of the duet is beyond his range. 
and had to be declaimed rather than sug. 


The Ninth Symphony received one of the best. 
_ performances on record in Boston. Certainly no 


previous attempt by the Symphony Orchestra 
has been so generally equal and excellent. 
There was a somewhat larger chorus than 

organized for the Mozart ‘‘Requiem’’ concerts, 
whose singing displayed at every point t z 
characteristics of fine leadership ; the vomen 
were more prompt in the attack than the me by 
‘and, fortunately, where the voices reach the, 
highest point the quality of sound did not be- 
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Beethoven left, and his reading was in accord 
with them. 


with the usual 
gramme, which will enlist the services of Mme. 


today. Public sale opens on Tuesday. 
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rfect ease and possessed the quality of ex- 
, which singers who aro fearful of their 


ys THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


ndtee, GF Of back other, an ia uenalld the case in | A noble Beethoyen programme closed the Sym- 
this number, always lack. Mme. Kalisch-_ pueals Renton Sint eee 
Lehmann’s voice took on an unusual glow, that | °O"°°' W88 the ‘Ninth Symphony,” that work in 
is, for concert music, und the negative si de to | which Beethoven set free all his vague aspirations 
her vocalism was all but obscured. We might for universal liberty, equality and fraternity. Schil- 
say again what is now az old story to readers, | let's “Ode to Joy,” with which this symphony ends 

that. this artist is not seen at her best except in is a celebration of the millenium, the era of brother- 
the theatre; those who have not listened to her | ly love among mankind, the consummation of ll 
Brunbilde in “Siegfried,” or her Isolde, must ossible earthly bliss. This was an idea which 
not think they have measured the height and : en eg always kept very close to his 


depth of the art of Lilli Lehmann. The instru. | ca im the abstract, although in the 
: ' oe | Crete, he was _ tyrannical, i 
mental features of the Symphony were beauti- ' often unjust. None the less did ME nonreg "this Pos | 


fully performed; the sublime first movement, movementa power and dicni 

the long and splendid scherzo, and the andante ject. That it can never plenae saustonl andionc. . 
of beauty rare and wondrous, met an apprecia- unfortunately, also a truism; Beethoven was never | 
tive interpretation on every side. Particularly at ted Ponct Where voices were concerned, as : 
to be mentioned are the wood wind players and wore "4, Ue, larynx precisely as if it | 


3 were a clarinet | 
the first horn, As to tempo, Mr. Gericke has very difficult eae” sould ge | 


accepted the very positive indications which, in statu quo, forgetting that an instrument of flesh | 
and blood. would, after a trying solo, show signs of 
fatigue. Mr. Gerricke in the training of his chorus to 
their arduous task, showed that he appreciated the 
difficulties which they were to encounter 
and his faithful work bore fruit in a 
performance that was as near to per- 
fection as the last moyement wil! ever attain. 
There was no shrieking among the sopranos even 
when they went “high among the star pavilions,” 
nor irresolution among the basses when they desired 
to give their “kiss to all the world.” There was 
even shading and expression in some of the difficult 
measures. The solo quartette was better 
balanced than we had expected, and Mme. 
Lehmann-Kalisch,’ Miss Meisslinger, and Messrs. 
Kalisch and Fischer deserve praise for the steadiness 
with which they gave their portions of the work. 
None the less it remains unsingable, and had any one 
but Beethoven composed it, it would now be relegat- 
. ed to oblivion. It looks gloriously well on the 
concert of Saturday night closed the regular score, but the effect on the ear 
season, a 6ummary of which will be made in is vastly different. We did not admire the first 
fe hth Ae GAGE from today. An extra | elev . preg oy last. Although it was not 
idl dadited Chk Waaner's ta0sic,- will, g as at the performance a couple of 


é ’ years ago, it was still not as brus 
however, be given on Saturday evening, May 12, one could have demanded. The Sedsh.Bakereo, aed 
Friday rehearsal. The pro- : 


the altogether lovely adagio, were both well given 
The Leonora Overture, N 0. 3, received a Teagntt: 


Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch and Mr. Paul Kalisch, | icent performance, and the vocal numbers from 


A vast audicnce, several hundred standing, 
the largest we remember seeing at any evening 
concert. of the orchestra, heard the entire pro- 
gramme, and at its close recalled the solo sing- 
ers and remained standing until Mr. Gericke 
should appear to receive a manifestation also; 
he got an ovation; for many seconds the hall 
resounded with bravas and the noise of hun- 
dreds of pairs of hands. It was a deserved 
tribute.. Mr. Gericke has brought our orches- 
tral music—given the means by Mr. Higginson— 
toa point reached by few cities in the world 
(and he has not yet finished his course with 
us); the public recognize this, and would have 
Mr. Gericke know of its appreciation. The 


‘is: Overture, Bacchanale and duet from ‘‘Tann- Kelicch ont by Madame Lehmann-Kalisch, Mr. 


Mr. Fi 
hauecr,” the rewritten part, not performed here | although the aheaieume Crake “hs great excellence, 


in.its entirety; Prize Song from ‘‘Die Meister-| somewhat overdrawn. pereee Cues wes 
singer’’; Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March,| An overwhelming audience was in attendance. and 
Biunhilde’s Self-Immolation. and closing scene} °Verything was applauded to the echo. On the 
from: “Die Gétterdiimmerung.’”’ Subscribers to| W20le the members deseryed it; our orchestra 


- . b 
the :egular series can secure the same seats for Pe wont dy meee jeg Pn sg ke ried re 
these concerts at the box office of Music Hall} Mr. Gericke’s incessant labors and Egle fruit 
ey have borne. The audience evidently shared 
this opinion, judging by the earnest and continuous 
applause at the close of the programme. 
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Lehmann, Moisslinger, Kalisch and 
Fischer for the Solos. 


aay 
Resume of the Season’s Work, with Some 
General Comments. 


The symphony season of 1887-8 ended 
last night with a concert in praise of which 
one longs for liberty to use the rich exuber- 
ance of superiatives which Italian pens are 
allowed to employ without subjecting them- 
selyes to charges of exaggeration and hyper- 
bole. But one may certainly speak of it as 
noble, grand and magnificent—perhaps that 
means really as much as sublime, stupen- 
dous and superb would signify. 

The greatest of all symphonic composi- 
tions and its author’s crowning glory—Beet- 
hoven’sninth or choral symphony—had the 
place of honor, and thus put a stately seal 
apon all the lofty and beautiful memories 
bound up within the season’s record. That 


the whole concert might partake of the in- . 
spired dignity and transcendant passion | 


with which the mighty master filled his 
cluefest works, Mr. Gericke placed before 
the symphony the ‘*Leonora, No. 8,” over- 
ture—that one in the sequence of “ridelio”’ 
introductions which Beethoven judged as 
most fit to epitomize Pri 

The Tremendous Drama 


which he had written—and three extracts 
from the second act of that opera, These 
were the latter part of the duet between 
the jailer Rocco and the supposed boy, 
Fidelio, who have been digging the doomed 
prisoner’s grave; the subsequent trio, in 
which the awakened Florestan bears part, 


and the duet of agonized_ doubt, fear and 
joy which follows when Florestan_recog- 
nizes his devoted wife, Leonora, in the dis- 
*guise of a prison servitor. 

lor these numbers, and for tif solo quar- 
tet in the symphony, Mr. Gericke ha 
made a@ great choice in engaging Mme. 
Liil Lehmann and her husband, Mr. Ka- 
lisch, Miss Meisslingor and Mr. Fischer— 
the same iour vocalis's who sang in the 
Movart “Requiem” so recently. The choral 
part of the symphony was undertaken by 
the same body of volunteers who sang on 
that previous occasion. 

The whole performance was practicall 
beyond criticism, for all Woe were engage 
in it seemed imbued with an active and 
effeciive disposition to do justice to the 
music which they had assumed to render. 

-Mr. Gericke’s control] of his double forces 
Was sure, strong and qu:ck, and the singers. 


acd well. as the orchestra, were piiantly 
ot his dipbation: 


wWnere all wens ep welicthe 
| re all | ell, 
meed of particularizing ; yet the. 


| note. 
tremendous applause for ali the soloists, 
end no less for Mr. Gericke, whose desk was 
tr mmed with green and roses, end who. 
Was inade io receive special honors aiter 
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drum part; and the work ot 
now vividly brilliant and now 
a ne i et } fi 
he vocal part of the symphony could 
fairly be called triumphant in ta rene ) oe 
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ing. even with Brother Elson’s bright 
mark jn mind, that the chorus should — 

be soloists and ihe solo quartet angels. Mr 
Fischer gave the long, hard introduction — 
with frecdem and perfect intonation, and 
when the other voices were joined them 
union became most etiective, even though | 
Mr. Kalisch’s was at. times.a little over. 
mastered by the other larger organs. 


chorus 
Did Wonders, 


considering its accidental formation, hold- 
ing well by its leads, sustaining its large 
chords fully and giving life and distinct. 
ness to the allegro passages. The sopranos | 
are especially to be praised for the firm, 
ness, voluminess and accuracy .of theit 
many extreme and exacting bars. 

he audience was enormous, every seat 
ard all possible standing rcom being occu- 
pied. t was most attentive, and very 
few persons left the .uall before the last 
There was great enthusiasm and. 


the “Fidelio,” when the able-bodied soloists 
overpowered him and dragged him forward, 
modestly protesting. ie 
The concert was very long and the hall 
very warm. I question whether it would 
not have been better to omit the repeats in 


the symphony, all things considered, and’ 


soinsure to avery listener fresh ear and 
mind up to the Mog? 4 end. ; 
ut, altbough the seasoa has formally 
ended, there js promised at least one more 
concert of iull scale—on the evening of Sat- 
urday, May 12 (preceded by the usual Friday 
fternoon rehevrsal), when_a@ programme 
rawn exclusively from Wagner will 
ven, with Mme. Kalisch-Lehmann and 
er husband for soloists. This will he the 
third extra performance, ranking wit the 
standard concerts. the “Young rg ow bo 
afternoon and the New York evening being 


the others. : 
A Retrospect. | 


Before dismissing this seventh series of 
conceris entirely into the list of things 
which have passed into histories, it may 
perhaps be well torecord a few important 
facts digested from a comparison of the 24 


programmes and their performances. 
And, in the tirst place, I think the general 
verdict will be that this season has been | 
all respects an advance upon Mr. Gericke’s 
previous years. There has been something 
to _criiicise and something to desire, but 
still the ser es of concerts was planned web 
a larger scale and carried out with more 
recognition of the rehtsof the cy ia 


have its feelings and tastes consider 
the system of the conceits for which it con- 
tributes such an enormous sum of mouey. | 
There have§ been presented a littie over 
hundred—I use_ round numbers—separate 
items during the season. Of these just 
about three~ ae were of G ee om. 
sition; and if the Bo omian, P lish and 
Russian anchors should be regarded as be- 
longing virtually with the Germans, some- 
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sic may or may not be unfavorably com- 


mented upon, according to one’s knowledge 
or ignorance of the vast range of fine or- 


-chesiral music obtainable from other f 


sources and used in the great concerts of 
‘Europe; but there can eraroply be a ques- 
tion as to the undue partiality shown 
toward men of no remarkable talent or 
importance as composers, who are Viennese 
by birth or afiiliation,and are¢not cosmopoli- 
tian in any sense. 
_ Of transcriptions from the pianoforte, the 
tfgan and the department of chamber 
c there have been comparatively few, 
est all of these were will enough 
Lc ape would have been acceptabie 
mough had they not necessarily excluded 
witimate orchestral writings. 
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ng to nearly one-fifth of the total. 
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Among these were five symphonies, as. 


, orak’s “Scherzo Caprice” and 
igh’s “Mephisto” wal: z. BENNY 

- The overtures, marches and selections 

{such as those from the aramas of. 


Cm any suites and serenades, three over- 


“Consecration of ‘lones,’’ 
‘been heard here for 20 years, together with | 
other isolated works which were really new | 
or of infreguent rerformance, | 
. The solo music has had more variety and | 
has aveiaged of h‘gher merit than hereto- | 
Dv Some players and singers have been | 
brought forward who lacked either. the | 
‘ample personal powers or the accomplished | 
art which alone can justify a director in en- | 
gaging " artist for such concerts as these, 
‘on which tho world looks, and some even 
Tackec th these requisites. But upon the 
whole. if was evident that an eifort was 
‘being made to bring the solo music nearer 
to the plune of the orchestral. The weak- 
est contributors, it must be admitted, came 
‘from the Boston contingent, as also did the 
greatest instrument assistant, Mr. Baer- 
The conditions which have heretofore 
seemed pe preci ade the appearance of & 
male s r have changed permanently, it 
-is to be hoped—and the engagements of Mr, 
“Kali My. Fischer have been particu- 
jarily er: ) also those of Mme. Lili 
LOMA rsch-Madi and 
4 pecially 1e- 
the blind 
the return. of 
the appearance 
the performance 
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and one by Mme. Urso, wh 
oists. | S’splendid. contribution to 


her engagement was a just: | 
"ire Orchestra, = = 
very little changed from last season, and | 


much bettered by the importation of the | 
flutist, M. Mole, and the oboist, M. Sautet, | 


and successfully replacing Mr, Adamowski | 

y Mr. Roth, has consistently done magnifi- | 
cent and often truly magnetic work, as has | 
een testified not alone bythe admiring pride 

by the less | 

partial judgment of critics elsewhere. Just: 
now there seems to be some need of a supe. | 
rior first clarinet, sincé. some question of 
discipline has brought about the retirement | 
of Mr. Strasser, although the present player | 
did excellently in the ninth symphony, and 
it may be questioned whether the first trum- 
pet is as certain in technique and command | 
of time as it should be, now that larger lib- 
erty to be heard is allowed the brass choir. 

The two experiments which have been | 
made in uniting a choral to the instrumen- 
ial force, have proved Mr. Geiicke’s com- 
mand over singers as well as players, and 
produced irom a choir casually collected 
the best and most brilliant-efiects, 

The programme of last night bore the 
pleasant announcements of a date—Oct, 13 


BS goo. ; | —for the first concert of the eighth season, 
there was a liberal proportion, amount: | 


and of Mr. Gericke’s name as thatof the 
conductor. Criticism may cail in question, 
as“it has a ght to do, speaking for the 
ublic as well as for itself, some of his 
judgments in regard to the choice of music 
and of artists, and may disagree with him 
in some points of interpretation. But when 
his general merit as a conductor is consid- 
ered, there can be none whose opinion is 
worth having who are not glad that he has 
been here and is toremain here, as there 
ave none who do not remember and appre- 


ciate what is also due to ‘the founder of the |} 


feast.” HowARD Matcom TioKNOR. 


The Symphony concert season has ended in | 


a blaze of glory. Taken for all in all, the 24 
eoncerts have been rather dull to the well- 
seasoned patron, though to the young snips, 
with no musical traditions to disgruntle them, 
they have been immense—at least, so an in- 
fant disciple of Liszt and Wagner was good 
enough to say last night, when asked .if he 


would like to go through wigh the 24 “lessons” - 


alloveragain. That Mr. Gericke has grown & 
trifle more bald on the crown of his head and his - 
waist is alittle more taper, trying to “educate” 
us, is the only difference I can perceive in the | 
series just over and those which have pre- 
ceded it, The collective programmes can tell 
nothing of the fine playing of the Boston 
orchestra, but they will astonish posterity by . 
their queer mixture of pieces and the pre- 
ponderance of German elements that compose — 


them. However, let this pass. Mr. Gericke | 


is like the country clergyman whose barrel of 
sermons is annually reversed for the benefit of © 


his parishioners. Next year we shall meet 


Beach, with Mr. Baermann’s evening, 


these programmes again in the inverse ratio, 
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The twenty-fourth and last concert of this season’ 
series by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given in 
Music Hall last night week, befure an enormous audi 
nce. The programme was devoted wholly to Beet- 

oven. It Legan with the “Leonore” overture No. 3 
yhich obtained on this occasion one of the finest inter- 
sretations to which we have ever listened. It was one 
f Mr. Gericke’s many overture triumphs, anu well 
merited the hearty applause that rewarded it. Then 
same three selections from the second act of **fidelio,” 
consiating of the great duet, with its wonderful orches- 
tration, between Kocco and Leonore, the terzett between 
the same two characters and Florestan, and the “recog. 
nition” duct between Florestan and Leonore. The 
first-named duet was expressively sung by Frau 
Kalisch Lehmann and Herr Fischer, the latter making 
a better impression than in any of bis earlier appear. 
neces here. The terzette, which is scarcely effective in 
the concert room, was also well sung, Mad. Lehmann’s 
dramatic style having here an excellent opportunity tor 
manifestation at its best. The second duet, which was | 
surg by Mad. Lehmann and Herr Kalisch, was the least 
satisfying periormance in this group of selections. 
Herr Kalisch sang his rapturous phrases with a hard- 
ness of style and a ctiffcess of emphasis that were al. } 
most ludicrous in effect. His attempt tospeak and to ; 
sing at the sametime was about as disastrous in resuits 
as was the legendary effort of the musical farmer to 
whistle and laugh simultaneously. The explosive and 
spasmodic style of this artist was of a nature that 
monpolized the gntire attention of his hearers, and | 
caused the sipging of Mad. Lehmann and the playing - 
of the orchestra to become of secondary importance. } 
Why Mr. Kalisch should have so frequent a hearing . 
at these concerts to the exclusion of better tenors and 
better artists of home growth, it is noteasy to under. 
stand. His spasms, however had a favorable effect 
upon the audience, which applauded and recalled him 
and Mad. Lehmann with a frenzy of delight. The Ninth I 
Symphony followed, and, taken altogether, its interpre- 
tation and performance may be pronounced the best 
that the work has ever had in Boston. We might, per- 
haps, make objection to a vertain lack of vigor and of 4 
emphasis in the first movement, and to the slowing of © 
the time towards the end of the same movement, but |) 
Mr. Gericke’sa is prone to over-refinement of etyle, and || 
to smoothing down rough edges that a composer wishes || 
should remain sharp and well-defined. However, these | 
blemishes are scarcely worth mentioning in a read- 
ing that was co masterly and impressive In gencral. * 
The Scherzo was given with beautiful precision and | 
rhythmical emphasis, and nothing could have been || 
more graceful and more warm and flowing than the || 
reading and playing of the exquisite adagio. lor 
once, the almost unpiayable horn passage in this move- 
ment was given pertectly. The reading of the finale 


made a splendid climax to the wbole, though we fancied 
‘that the recitatives for tue basses might have been read 
‘with greater breadth and more deliberate emphasis. 


The chorus covered itself with glory. It is true that it 
was compelled to shriek, but it shrieked with steadl- 
ness, precision, and correct intonation, the sopranos 
holding on tothe prolonged A above the staff with re- 
markable firmness and endurance. But this efliciency 
on the part of the singers did not make this 
portion of the work any the more gratifying 
or any the less hidcous in the hearing. There 
ma be, possibly, something of sacrilege in 
makiog euch a statement, but “the interesting fact 
remains” that the conclusion of the symphony has been 
marred by the composer in writing fur voices In an un- 
vocal way. The solos were suns by Mad. Lehmann, 
Miss Louise Meisslingcer, Herr Kalisch and Herr Fischer, | 
who achieved all that was possible with their music, 
although Miss Meissiinger’s strident voice was of bo 
pleasing effect. There was no necessity to import 
soloists for this work, since Boston contains artists ; 
quite as capable ol ‘singing this work as are those who 
were heard init at this performance, but Mr. Gericke 
seems to think otherwise, and therefore better Boston , 
contraltes, tenors and Lasses were passed by, and these 
were selected. But to retura to tae performance, which | 
was a worthy winding up tor @ symphony season. The 
oceusion was recog nized by the audience by a prolonged 
greeting to Mr. Gericke on his firs: appearance at the 
conductors stand, and a hearty round of applause at 
end of the concert. | 
Tho jade jast ended differed but little from its | 
predecessors under Mr. Gericke’s direction. The pro- 
grammes have shown Dut little if any improvement. It 
ia true that there were fewer trapscrip!ions this scason 
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Te nt ei ee 
‘than in the past, but there 
second class composers that should not have found a }, 
hearing at these concerts while so much music of a |» 
higher ordcs is neglected. There has been an over- 


believes it to be his mission to educite our public in the 
prone classical direction; but he has been thus educat- 
ng it for the past four years, and it still yearns for the 
corrupting flesh pots of Egypt, as is manifested when- 
ever he vouchsafes to let it listen to ‘‘music with a tune 
to it,’ at which times, as he will recall, bis highly 
proper audienc.s ignoring all instruction, and, revertin 
to first principles, turn their back on clasicallity an 


Ee 


‘welcome the melodious littie stranger as one might wel- 


come a long-lost friend. Strangely enough these wel- | 
come little strangers of the past season have come from | 
sunny France, into which clime Mr. Gericke would do. 
well to penetrate more frequently. | 

These concerts should be of a more eclectic and | 
more cosmopolitan character than they have been dur- | 
nig the pust four years. They could easily be made s0 
without loging in dignity or interest. If our pleasures | 
must be made educational, there is no reason why the 
education should set steadily in one direction. If we 
must read Dante as a duty, we should not be debarred 
Tennyson as a pleasure. An appreciation of Shake- 
peare’s "King Lear” does not imply that we should not 
be permitted to enjoy Moliére’s ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme.” Besides, we may have too much of ‘King 
Lear” in every day life, and itis well to be able to re- 
member sometimes that there is Jight as well as dark- 
ness in the world. To be forced forever to walk on 
stilts, is to be compelled to look down upon or over the 
heads of others not similarly elevated. It is well now 
and then to walk on the ground on a level with the rest 
of humanity. Therefore, Mr. Gericke, if it be possible 
to persuade you to remember that all teaching is not 
necessarily dull teaching, that a classical spirit may 
pervade small as well as large works of art; that what 
i3 best in its kind, if the kind be worthy, is deserving | 
admiration, whether it be gay or sombre, you may be 
induced to mingle a larger allowance of warm classi- 
cality with the cold classicality that you measure ous to 
us with such an unstinsted hand. 

The orchestra reached a higher state of efliciency 
this season than ever before. ‘he improvement in the 
wood wind was very marked. The only weak point 
was the trumpets, which were miserable in tone and 
poor in the playing. The novelties of the season. were 
not many, and not of prime importance, musically. 
An examination of the programmes of the sym hony 
concerts given in New York by Mr. Thomas an other | 
conductors, shows the weakness of Mr. Gericke’s pro- | 
grammes in this respect. There is no reasou why our | 
concert-goers should be less favored than are those of the | 
sister city, unless it be the narrow limitations within | 
which Mr. Gericke chooses to make his selections. 
Another objection, quite as serious, may be justly 
made in connection with his choice of soloists. ‘These 
concerts have not been an unmixed vlessing to Boston. 
It cannot be questioned that they have given us as fine 
an orchestra and as fine orchestral performances as | 
may be heard anywhere, but they have also estab- | 
lished a monopoly that has its unfavorable side, for | — 
they have made concert-giving by Others a very preca-- 
rious undertaking, through establishing a low scale of | 
prices. There are mavy admirable soloists in Boston, | 
yocal and instrumental, who well deserve a hearing at | 
these concerts, which we presume may be looked upon 
as essentially a Boston institution; and yet, season | 
after season, they are denied this hearing, and soloists | 
from New York are preferred, some being especially | 
favored—two or three times in the course of a season. | 
This may bea concession to that peculiar Boston taste | 
which proverbially neglects its own in order to pay 
homage to strangers, and which has resulted in driving 
from this city many eminent in music, painting and lit- 
erature, who are compelled to seek elsewhere for that | 
appreciation refused them at home. Itis pleasing to be 
able to state that they generally find that for which 
they seek when they once leave the classic shades of 
Boston behind them. But the really good solo artists 
who remain here, and who cannot be heard at all in or- 
chestral concerts, unless they are heard at the sym- | 
phony concerts, have just cause for complaint when | 
they see, with pain and discouragement, other artists no 
better than themselves brought from New York. An ! 
orchestra intended primarily to improve Boston taste | 
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#* 1 works Mr. Foote and Mr. © ck have been 
-.-. 1 played; but we doubt if works by other Boston o— 
ib ae coe could not have been found quite as worthy pre- 
| sentation as were the works of Mr. Floersheim and 


“>| Mr. Korbay that were brought from New York. That 


_ | city nas orchestras and opportunities enough for pe 
>. * encouragement of its own composers, while | 

~ | has only one orchestra ones which its composers 
may Obtain a hearing. Not that we would cramp and 
confine the usefulness of the Symphony Orchestra, but 
that we Jean to the wholesome proverb which insists | 
that charity should beginat home. For the rest, and to 
cond with complaining, we cannot admire too warmly 
the fine achievements that the orchestra ha3 made 
under Mr. Gecricke’s contro), and the splendid efficiency 
to which he has brought it. He has accomplished 
wonders in these directions, and he fully merits the 
honors that have fallen to his share. Now, if he will 


Ha, yee only broaden his views a little, will only mingle the 


light in proper proportion to the heavy, always pre- 
serving the nity and the worth of these concerts; if 
he will school himself to believe that art belongs to the 
| whole world, and that worth in art is not confined 
| essentially to one land, he will still further extend his 
_ usefulness, and enlarge the gratitude of the musical 


"public towards him. 


| Now that it is definitely known that! 
| Mr. GERICKE will conduct the symphony 
orchestra next season, and that Hans 
RICHTER will not, many people are won- 
dering if RicHTER will ever accept a posi- 
tion in this part of the world. He has been 
asked many times, but he has steadily re- 
fused to give up his post in Vienna. One 
reason for this is now apparent, and it 
shows not enly RICHTER’s wisdom, but 
another instance of that liberality which 
European governments extend to art and 
artists. RICHTER, it appears, after a few 
more years in Vienna, will be entitled to 
@ pension, and after his death this pension 
will be continued to his widow and chil- 
dren. No wonder the great conductor pre- 
fers the certainty of his old world pres- 
_|'tige, and the reward it brings, to the un- 
certainties of a few scasons in America, 
and the whims of a capricious American 
public. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON AND SECOND 


W AGNER CONCERT, 


SATURDAY, MAY 12TH, 1888, AT 8. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE, BACCHANALE and DUET, (Venus and Tannhiuser), 
Act I, of the Paris version of 


TANNHAUSER, 


WALTHER’S PREISLIED from 


DIE MEISTERSINGER, 


DUET. (Siegfried and Brunnhilde), SIEGFRIED’S DEATH, FUNERAL MARCH 
and CLOSING SCENE from 


DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 


SOLOISTS: 


FR. LILLI KALISCH-LEHMANN. 
HERR PAUL KALISCH. 


——— essed 


LADIES’ CHORUS OF SIXTEEN VOICES. 
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WAGNER'S OPERAS AND MUSIC-DRAMAS. 


“Tannhiuser,” was ordered for performance at the Grand Opera in Paris in 1861, 
sixteen years after its initial hearing in Dresden. Wagner was given to under- 
stand that he must introduce a ballet in order to win popular approval. This 
he refused to do, but he did undertake to elaborate the scene at the opening of 
the first act in the ‘‘Grotto of Venus” giving it the character of musical and 
terpsichorean revelry. ‘The concession did not please the Parisians; the Jockey 
Club went en masse to the first performance, and their hissing and whistling 
made the result a fiasco. This stirred Wagner’s hate, and doubtless led to his 
retaliation in his burlesque on the ‘‘ Siege of Paris.’? In twenty seven years the 
Parisians have not forgiven him and, consequently, reject any overtures looking 
to aproper performance of his operas and music-dramas. Inthe Parisian ver- 
sion of the three selections from “ Tannhiauser’’ given to-day which follow out 
the sequence of the opera, the bacchanale follows the Venus mountain music in 
the overture, the final return to the Pilgrim’s Hymn being omitted. The scene 
between Venus and Tannhiuser given to-day, is also the rewritten one (but not 
for the Paris performance of 1861,) the part of the goddess being considerably 
enlarged. ‘T’he character of the addition shows Wagner’s advance in orches- 
tration and indicates clearly the approach to that perfect system of dramatic 
expression in music which reached its highest in the master’s ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde.’”’ The performance to-day is the first complete one in Boston of the 
rewritten T'annhiuser music: the bacchanale has however been played. It may 
not be generally known that Wagner at one time contemplated introducing in the 
overture Wolfram’s song, ‘‘ Die Wohe Liebe,’’ putting it in counterpoint with the 
Venus song of Tannhauser; this idea was introduced in the first manuscript 
sketch but never got beyond that. 


The hero of ‘‘Die Meistersinger’ is a young knight, Walter von Stolzing, who 
beholds Hva, the lovely daughter of the goldsmith Pogner, inchurch. As usual 
in Wagner’s operas, it is a case of mutual love at first sight. Hva, however, 
has been promised to the master who at acoming public singing-match shall 
win the prize. Walter accordingly resolves to join the guild of the Master- 
singers; but at his vocal examination his jealous rival, the old and conceited 
Beckmesser, notes down so many violations of the conventional and pedantic 
rules of the guild, that Walter is ‘‘black-balled.’’? He then attempts an elope- 
ment, which is frustrated through the wise forethought of Hans Sachs, the fam- 
ous cobbler-poet. the only one who hai recognized the beauty of Walter’s song, 
(his trial song before the guild of Mastersingers) and who takes the Knight 
under his protection. Walter has a dream in Sach’s house, which he describes 
in the morning. It is the famous “prize-song’’ of which Sachs notes the words 
and music. Beckmesser gets hold of the copy by chance, thinks it is a new 
song by the popular Sachs, and endeavors to memorize it. But at the public 
singing-match, before the assembled people, he gets terribly ‘‘mixed up,’”’ and 
his voice is finally drowned in the derisive laughter of the audience. Then 


Walter comes forward, sings his dream-song, and is awarded the prize by public 
acclamation. (H. 7. Finck.) 
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The duet, ‘‘In Neuen Thaten,’’ between Siegfried and Brunhilde, is a part of 
the second scene in the first act of “Die Gétterdimmerung,” the ‘‘Morning Dawn”’ 
music played at the Symphony concert of January being its immediate ante- 
cedent. The drama of ‘‘Siegfried’’ closed with the ecstatic scene between 
Brunhilde and her rescuer, Siegfried, who had passed the wall of fire and claimed 
her as his bride. In the second scene of ‘‘Die Gétterdimmerung’’ the narrative 
is resumed. As day dawns, Siegfried and Brunhilde come from the rocky cave 
which had been their chamber, and stand on the mountain top. Some time has 
passed, for he is in full armor, and on the point of leaving her to seek fresh ex- 
ploits. Each has a new melody: Brunhilde’s tender and womanly, Siegfried’s a 
more animated version of aformer theme. There is also a love phrase of sur- 
passing loveliness. The parting scene of the lovers though less tempestuous than 
the duet with which the drama of Siegfried ends, is by many called finer. 


Siegfried journeys to the country of the Gibichungs. He has been drugged, 
forgets Brunhilde, and is stabbed by the cowardly Hagen. Terrible and sublime 
is the déath of the hero: exquisite reminiscences of Brunhilde’s awaking fill 
his thoughts, he is once more himself and her true lover. The “ Funeral 
March ”—or, more correctly speaking, the music which accompanies the mourn- 
ful procession as the corpse of the murdered Siegfried, laid upon his shield, is 
being borne home by his comrades—is based upon the leading motives of previous 
portions of the drama, with which Siegfried has been most nearly concerned; and 
is, therefore, most properly to be regarded as furnishing a retrospect of the hero’s 
life. 


“Ah!that death march! Where in the literature of music shall we look for its 
like? Let the cold-blooded analyst dissect it, tell of the phrases out of which it 
is built, and marvel that Siegfried’s simple horncall could be metamorphosed 
into so colossal a hymn as that which marks its climax; one may feel its beauty 
to the full without getting within this technical sway. Such knowledge, indeed, 
may add keenness to our appreciation, but without it we recognize music which 
tells of the death of a demigod and of his deeds. We hearin it some of the 
wails of modern weaklings, see in it no tears of hopeless mourning. It is a grief 
mixed with pride in the prowess of the dead. We feel the excitement that fills 
the hearts of strong men bearing the corpse of a hero, and with theirs our own 
blood leaps through its veins the faster, as it is stirred by the vehement rhythm 
of that most thrilling of all orchestral tuttis. We forget the changed relations 
of the present. We glory in the ascent of the hero to Walhalla, there to quaff 
mead with other heroes, who before him had received the death-mark from 
Woden’s wish-maidens, and sing songs of valor with mighty sonority like Ragnar 
Lodbrok’s.” ‘* We smote with our swords!”’ (H. E. Krehbiel.) 


During the performance of the Funeral March the scene changes to the Hall 
of the Gibichungs. ‘The people come in with torches and lanterns to meet only 
the funeral procession of Siegfried: woe and terror prevail. The confusion is 
quelled by the solemn entry of Brunhilde who has been down tothe Rhine 
and taken counsel of the Rhine daughters. She bids the men build a funeral 
pyre by the river’s side, and meanwhile sings a noble funeral song, in the course 
of which all the principle motives of the four dramas appear. 
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Dr. Francis Hueffer in his chartning little book on Wagner, in the Great 
Musician’s Series, writes of the last stupendous tableaux of the Nibelungen 
dramas: “In the final scene Brunhilde asserts her right to the dead hand of him 
whose love though passingly estranged by witchcraft, in reality remained her 


own. Him she will join in the grave. Mounting her horse she rushes into the 


midst of the burning pyre. ‘The ring from Siegfried’s finger she restores to the 
Rhine-daughters, who approach on the rising waves of the river. A bright 
gleam onthe horizon announces at the same time the flaming destruction of 
Walhalla and its divine inmates. Thus: the gods perish, but the powers of 
darkness are also baffled. For the curse of the ring is broken and a new reign 
has begun—the reign of free heroic impulse, no longer fettered by the conven- 
tional order or allured by the baneful desire for gold The musical treatment 
of this scene is a marvel of polyphonous boldness. It in a manner recapitulates 
and concentrates in one point the mighty ideas pervading the whole trilogy. 
We once snore hear the representative melodies of desire and hatred, of despair 
and tenderest affection which have become familiar to us. But loudest and 
mightiest of all resounds the Walhalla motive, surrounded on all sides by the 
mounting flames of Loge, in which a divine world finds its bright burning grave. 
When its last remnants are consumed by the fire, a sweeter melody resounds, 
the gentle rising notes of which suggest those words which should be written 
as a motto on the whole grand work,= the words ‘‘omnia vincit amour.”’? G.H.W. 


THE OPENING CONCERT 


OF THE 


KIGHTA SEASON 


WILL BE GIVEN ON 


SATURDAY EVE’G, OCTOBER 138, 1888. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


THE WAGNER CONCERTS. | : 
The advanced state of the season did not seem in any 
wise to diminish the numbers or enthusiasm of the audi- 


ences at Music Hall last Friday afternoon and Saturday — 


evening. While we are very glad to see Boston so enthu- 


siastic in behalf of the greatest composer of our epoch, | 
we could desire the frenzy tempered with a little more | 


judgment. For example Verdi’s **Otello,’’ recently given 
in this city, is a great work, and was coolly received, 


: while Wagner’s extensions of his Tannhauser music 


(Paris version) are detoriorations, yet were received with 


unbounded applause. Fancy the grand working up of : 


the Pilgrims’ chorus in the overture,the world-famous 
passage of trombones against brilliant violin figures, cut 


outto give place toa ratber vulgar Bacchanale! One 
can alinost imagine the peppery com- 
poser punishing the French or daring to 
entreat him'to adda ballet tothe opera. The duet of 
Venus and Tannhauser inits lengthened state is incred- 


ibly tiresome. If given thus in the opera it must retard 


the action considerably. The song of Homage (which 
was rather badly, and too vehemently sung by Mr. Kal- 
isch) is retained, but in this pew version, Venus has a 
great deal more to say for herself than in the one we are 
accustomed to, and ‘T'annhauser,too polite to mga 5 
her, delays his trip to the Wartburg quite along while 
in his endeavor to hear her out. We may cordially pralse 


Mr. Gericke’s reading of the overture, which sounded es- 


pecially well with the augmented orchestra, even though 
the changes of the composer, as above intimated, robbed 
it of eome of its best effects. 

Walther’s “‘Preislied” from The Mastersingers of Nu- 
remberg, was sung by Mr. Kalisch with much enthusiasm, 
but again with more than necessary vehemence, he some- 
times—in Friday’s concert—shooting ahead of the orches- 
tra in hie ardor, and being erratic as to tempo. Yet he 
aroused much enthusiasm. In the Saturday concert he 
sang it magnificently. 

The selections from “Die Gotterdammerung” were the 
crowning glory of the concert, and will not soon be for- 
gotten by those who heard them. They began with the 


| duet between Siegfried and Brunnhilde, where the hero 


sets forth upon his wanderings. Most exquisitely did 


both Mr. Kalisch and Madame Kalisch-Lehmann sing 


this, and with marvellous beauty were the orchestral 


touches made, especially the gradual receding of the 


sounds of the horn, as Siegfried descends to the valley. 
‘“‘Siegfried’s Death’? was portrayed with all the sombre 
tints that Wagner has given it, the portentous and 
ominous kettiedrum strokes being as  impress- 
ive as any part of the graphic picture. Just at this im- 
pressive portion, when all was hushed in painful silence, 
an enfant terrible began tocry. It is a tribute to the 
depth of the Wagnerian cuwltwe, that even the 
unseemly interruption caused no levity. The 
funeral march is, however, the grand art 
of this work. So skould a hero, a yiking be buried. 
There is none of the lamentation of even Beethoven’s 
Heroic (Third Symphony) Funeral March, there is no 
weeping oboe,no broken sobs of strings; it isa lofty 
reminiscence of the life of the hero, each of the incidents 
of his career teing presented in turn by its appropriate 
and particular motif, or figure. It is as if a bard was 


| reciting, in accordance with the ancient Northern custom 


at burials, the prowess and virtues of the dead warrior. 
With such an orchestra, and under Mr. Gericke’s lead- 


| ership, all of these figures were given with perfect clear- 


ness, and the majestic double chords which ushered each 
of them in were also of due grandeur. The story nar- 


rated itself to the initiated auditor as the most wonderful | 


tale that had ever been toldin music. In the final num- 
ber there was a similar series of reminiscences, and the di- 
vine character of Brunnhilde(Walkyrie figure), her origin 
(Walhalla figure), ber sleep midst the flames (fire figure), 
her 1estoration of the gold (Rheingold figure), and many 
other events were detailed in the most thrilling manner. 
The orchestra played superbly, and Madame Lehmann 
sang in the most glorious manner. The critic 
can conscientiously shower down superlatives on the 
last part of this concert, the best Wagnerian concert we 
have had since the Thomus Festival, when Materna and 
Scaria were here, and better,than that in its orchestral por- 
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| weed-wind choirs, being picked men from 


Boston which gained equal results. Lore 
were notable moments at the Thomas Wagaer 


‘has preceded. What of the above was really 
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tions, since this concert had proper acoustical surround- 


ings which the festival had not. We are glad that Mr. Me aN Big 
Gericke chose thus ’to end his season;a more fitting |” Rs dah ef 


finale to all the good work he has given us could not have 


been arranged, and it is pleasant to know that our orchestra eek Nt 


euds this year’s work in a higher state of efliciency than 


yf , eS 
it has ever before attained, and is equalto any standard | 


that has ever been attained in America. 
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concerts of Friday gfternoon @ 
evening was: - . thay 


Pannhacuser.” 


Gy nm 


Overture, Bacchakaiec and Scene. betwe 
hiuser aad Venus, with Siren’s Chords... (1 


sion.) | 

“Die Meistéersinger.” 
Walthes’s Prize-Song. 5 Sn 

“Goetterdacm merung,”’ PC 
siegtried and Brunnhilde’s Farewell, aad al’ 
Rikine-voyago, Act I. A 
Siegfrica’s Death. and leead-marchk, ae! 
Gruantide’s arewell; Viaale, Act (if. pre 


The singers were Mrs. Kalisch-Lehmawn 2 \ 
Mr. Paul Kalisch ; the orchestra was augmented ” 


to 90 performers, the additions to the brass Me 
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Seidi’s orchestra of the Metropslitaa Opera” 


‘House. llow are we expected to writeabout) 
the superb performances of this magnificent 


music? Not with the pen of the analyst, it is 
certain, for even with the first heat of the com>) 
cert passed the emotional power of it all en, 
chains us. There has been no single programme 


of Wagner's music performed in concert . 
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Festival ef 1884,.(Ah, how fine it was, t at 
first feast ef mighty music!) but Mr, Thomas: 
made no programme which equalled this one in 
its steady growth to a climax, while his por- 
formances, fine though they were, suffered from 
the vastness of the place in which thoy were” 
eiven. There is a chronological significance in” 
the programme of which we write; the ‘“Tann-— 
hiiuser’’ overture, or 

belongs to the rewritten (Paris) scenes, is from 
the earliest period of the master; the Bacchanale : 
and the duet belong in the years of his 
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| greatest activity (those of ‘Tristan and Isolde” 


and “Die Meistersinger”’) while the “Gotter- 


| dimmerung,” the fourth part of the trilogy the 


composition of which “Tristan” and = ite” 


new to Boston was. the duct between Venus and. 
‘Paonhiiuser from “Taunbiaser,’’ though” 


an 


“Rhine Journey" music was heard here tor, 
time only afew weeks the arra 
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Study of Wagner’s methods; th 

which intervened from the first “Taunhbiiuser”’ 
Overture to the scene of perfect dramatic con- 
_ tinuity which was to usurp it—at least for dra- 
matic performances—marked the completion of 
_ Wagner’s art theories and a tremendous growth 

= the use of all the details of musical delinea- 

on. 

The Bacchanate is a wonderful tiarmonic 
web, extraordinary in conception; one feels 
that the sensual Parisian of 1561 could naught 
do elise thau whistle and jeer at this masterly 


revel, not of wantons and the shameless, but of. 


gods and heroes. The new version of tho daet 
shows the master’s grip to haye ti ghtened in all 


essemtials, yet it cannet be said to achieve | 


much when performed in concert. Both Singers 
sang finely; Mr. Kalisch with tremendous ardor, 


Mrs, Kalisch-Lehmann with a finished style | 
and warmth of voice rarely beard. It was, how- | 


ever, in the duet from “Die Gitterdiim merung’’ 


that theso artists reached the highest place; | 


great emotional powcr they both have, and 
| Given the beauty and glow of Wazuer's music 
_ behind the voices, a mighty aid to the imagina. 
tion being the orchestra, itis no wonder that the 
audience at its conclusion was sim bly wild with 
delight. Yet My. Kalisch fell auite behind 
Winklemann at this point. “In the prize song 
Mr. Kalisch’s lack of poise was very much felt; 
the beautiful part was animatedly sung, but 
the declamatory manner should have been put 
asice for ove of perfect lyrical balance. 

In the ‘Gotterdiimmerung” music Mr. Kalisch 
Gave the yecal part of the scene of Sieetried’s 
death with an artisw’s insight. In the finale 


=. 


Mrs. Kalisch-Lehmann was superb; she lias | 


done nothing finer here; there was lacking only 
themighty picture, as Wagner concaived it for 
the theatre,and,alas! asis so rarcly executed: the 
dissolving Walhalla, the triumphant Rhine, to 
compiete the illusion and to carry the listeuer 
entirely out of himself. But it was the orches- 
tra, after all, that was really great. 

No performance cf the ‘Funeral March” was 
ever a8 impressive before. Mr. Cericke re- 
served nothing; his players had full rein: that 
| portentous agitation in the strings so often re- 
| peated, the wonderful passiag of themes, the 
| erescend: with which is carried the mighty 
_ beckon of an invisible fate; the picture was so 
Vivid that it will reinain forever, Then in the 
closing scene there was reached a point which 
the orchestra had not attained before: all that | 
figured in the mind of the composer stood forth 


e twenty years. 


| Standard concert version of the overture, 


~ WAGNER'S MUSIC. 
poral. 
[Success of Mr, Gericke’s 
Special Concert, 


Crowded House and Unusual Enthu- 


| siasin. 


| Mme, Lehmann-Kalisch and Mr. Kalisch 
Rapturously Applauded. 


Mr. Gericke’s Wagner concert last night 
in Music Hall, given as a sortof ‘bonne 


- Douche” after the solid pabulum of the long 


Symphony season, was a triumphant suc- 


cess. Not even the most. obstinate 


and least perceptive of anti-Wagnerites 
could claim that the immense audience 
and tumultuous applause were the 
results of fashionable exampleand “society 
pull’; for scores of the regular symphony 
concert patrons were absent from their ac- 


ougtamoed places, having already fled to | 


almy summer shores, and their seats were 
filled by those lovers of music who come to 
listen and to learn, and who remained until 
the last notes rang out. 

The two hours’ programme was mainly 
composed of two great selections—the one 
giving the overture and opening scene of 
“Tannhauser,” and the other giving the 
salient points of the beginning and the end 
of ‘The Warring of the Gods,” as some one 
has of late happily translated "Die Gotter. 
dammerung.” Between these was placed 
the short “Prize Song’ from the master 
singers. 

As I took occasion to say in these columns 


yesterday, the first selection presented 
Vaener’s final arrangement of the begin- 


ming of “Tannhauser.” He interrupts the 


overture first at the part where the alluring 
and bewildering intiuences of the Venus 
berg are contending with the better and 
purer ones which still have some sway over 
the wavering knight, passes by the return 
of the Pilgrim’s chorus, which ends the 


and dashes at once into live 
Bacchanalian Revelry, 
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the queen oi pdssion and c for free- , 


;__1 dom, action and victory. while Venus alter- 
| natel 


y derides, persuades and tantalizes 


him, until at last he bre from her for 


| the field which he feels he must enter, but 


in whieh she trusts and predicts he will find 


coldness and scorn. 


The."Prize Song” is so well known and 
has been beard so often, that its relation to 
the story of Wagner’s one humoristic.and 
popular drama, and its own intrinsic beauty 
need no comment or analysis now. 

Undoubtedly the most important portion 
of the prozramme was the last, in which 
an hour was devoted to the presentation of 
the four related, though widely separated, 
numbers from the 


**Gotterdammerung.’’® 
Those readers of this article who happen 


to recall an account of the introduction of 


“Siegfried” to America at the beginning of 
the season may remember that they were 


therein told how the _ hero, possessing him- 
self of the magic talismans end the long 
concealed secrets that underlie the whole 
Nibclung trilogy, had discovered Brun- 
hilde in her enchanted sleep and claimed 
her as his bride, and his reward for braving 
=p furious fires which guarded her resting- 
place. 
in the first tragedy of the series he meets 
his unavoidab.e fate. He leaves his bride | 
and goes forth to conquer or to fall. | 
Treacuery meets him; he is poisoned, lured 
from Brunhilde, stabbed and murdered. 
but in dying his mental vision clears, as 
the effects of the drug fade from his blvod 
and leave him to perish of. his mortal 
wound.’ The great events of his life pass 
beforejhis mind, his love awakens, and he 
diedin happy hope. Brunhilde, in whose 
heart trust and adoration have never failed, | 
receives his corpse when it is borne home 
from the scene of conflict in funeral 


procession, and as the flames of! 
the solemn pyre rise to consume | 


his body, she casts back to the Khine- 


daughters the ring of gold, emblem and | 


source of 80 many curses and so much 
despair and wreck, and mounting her horse 
the Valkyre sweeps into_ the blazing fire 
and joins Siegfried in death, while the 
Valhalla of the godsat the same moment 
bursts into the coniiagration of doom, and 
the Godsand heroes pass in that ardent 
lory away forever. é; ; 
" What Mr. Gericke took to illustrate this 
Climax of the Trilozy 


was the duetin which at the beginning of 
the drama, Siegfried and Brunnhulde part; 
the death of Siegfried; the funeral march, 
and the finale. In these, the soul of the 


whole body of the several acts can be felt, 
and it speaks through music which must 
tiirill and sway almost any musical nature, 


w littie soever_he may know of the} 
Sciads tie words and the deeds which | 


-have been shownin the series of-dramas, 
or of the symbolism by which thése have 
been accompanied and are now suggested 
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Ment and the language of ihe whole, and 
eke to these pa.es an impressiveness and 
heroic gravity the 1 ke of which I have felt | 
from no other funeral celebration in any 
music. ane 
‘Lhe finale is a wonderful interweaving of | 
reminiscences from the previous history of 
the hero and his ancestry. ‘The Valkyr’s | 
cry as she first swept down from her clouds, 
Loge’s invocation of the spirit of fire, the 
voice of Siegiried’s horn, the stately sonori 
/ of the Walhalia theme, and others came in 
‘turn to sweli the mounting fiood of har- 
‘mony, Out of which, just as_it_ ends, 
‘there rises a higher—ana, if I may 


ty > 
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~ 


| BOY 80, without being thought extravagant 
a 


olier—sentiment, a sentiment of calm 
and peace and purity, as though all the hor- 
rors and wickedness, tempiations and de- 
feats which the Rheingold had brought 
up n gods, heroes and men, were to be suc-? 
ceeded. by happy goodness and wise nobility. 


For the Performance 


there is only good to be said, as the audi- 

ence seemed never satisfied with applaud- 
ing the two soloists, Mr. and Mrs. Kalisch, | 

| and the conductor and deviser of the whole, : 


Mr. Gericke. ‘The orchestra had been en- 
larged to near'y 100 performers, the exira | 
men hav ng been drawn from the Metro- | 
politen forces, who were familiar with the | 
music, and conld not check at anything in | 
it. Ehere was ercat delight for the ear in | 
the round, rich voluminousness of the brass, 
especially the horns. in the vivid detinite- 
ness of the special minor instruments, and 
in the advantage ob.ained by the add tion 
of a second harp, excellently played by a 


lady. . | 
Mme. Kalisch Lehmann’s declamation | 
was most imposing, and, as the sea of sound 
rose in the great climaxes, her splendid, 
high tones ro;e above it_always clear and 
strong and sure. Mr. Kalisch’s style was 
in marked contrast to hers, for he inclines 
more decidedly toward the cantabile, and 
even pushes at times toward the peculiar 
emphasis of the Italian emotional method of 
delivery. But in the, ““lannhauser” music 
th.s dispos tion, which has sometimes 
| brought a blemish to more classical com- | 
position, was not outof place, and gave a 
‘not o\er-dramatic stress to the more tem- 
pestuous outbreaks. On the other hand, he 
sang the “Prize Song”’ w.th refinement and 
reserve, was earnest in the love duet, and 
gave much significance to the death scene, 
'And in passing I may note that this scene, 
betwee) singer and orchestra, so overcame 
a child in the audience, that its high-strung 
nerves gave way and it broke out intoa 
wailing cry, which so fitted the moment’s 
mood that no one thought to laugh or stir. 
The small concealed chorus sang the 
Siren’s music in the Venus scene admir- 
ably. And so the season ends in a blaze of 
excitement and approval. 
OWARD MALCOM TICKNOR, | 


| AMUSEMENTS. Wopslt 


Brilliant Success of the Wagner Con- 


in this splendid delineation. It was masterly, a Which the Parisian love of sensation suge and bound to their culminating conse- 


; op ye ghee | cert, 
triumph for each individual player, a great | S¢Sted to him in its demand fora ballet in quences, | f f the Wagner pro- 
am : % : ee Bae t “ase ificent and potent are the The first performance 0 @ g p 
boon to every listener, a sure augury for the es agin Wild, whirling, reckless, auda- Lenk’ tree. Hust “4 rouped together in} gramme preparea by the Boston Symphony 
| future success of the not-to-be-delayed presen- cat to Sawaal it seems their due sequence. , there att pola eee oF orchestra, under Mr. Gericke’s direction. was 
_ tations of the real music-drama. No wonder the | any but the strongest of spirits, ‘and as. it | ene opmien to tee leet ikanay, ‘of given at Music Hall yesterday afternoon, 
great audience, spellbound with the superb | throws whirl after whirl of its swift and ot j 


' , a j iendid spirit, as there ai6 majesty and] and a better interpretation of the several 
Music, gave Mr. Gericke the ovation he had Bcarcely Undoratied ot test ee ea ananewanls will in Brunnhilde’sentrance } selections made from ‘Tannhauser,” the 


. : 2 as pass:onate.y as she had em- | “Meistersinger’ and ‘“Gotterdammernung,” 
earned. 4 of res stance shou.d be left in him who had Son gg a ave joy, ‘The funeral march | could hardly be desired. The engage. 
Sad ten viewded so far to the temptations | ~ must be accepted as standing aloneingrand-?! ment of Lilli Lehmand  Kalisch and 
and sorceries of the Goddass. —eur in recognition of the awful solemn! Paul Kalisch as soloists, gave the very best 
_ Following upon this comes the first scene ‘of the ca.astrophe and the deep woe which | yocal talent in the country to supplement the 

is its due, wh je at the same time a.sense of | instrumental forces assembled ‘for the day, | 
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Bosidnh Siyinphony Concert. eluding concertos” 
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ch sang his part well, and to the 
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ia Te 4 WW tisfaction of the audien e, but it 


“caw etn Inhilde rytag 


was made distinets 


of 
ppé hmann Kalisch and Paul 
jn eel fairly surpassed all of their su sses 
arier appearances here, and er 
enthusiastic 
audi 


* 


enge 
he success of t 


Mr. Gericke in the 


a thoroughly 
would not 


| The rendering 
' entire sympath 


we should exp of his experi- 


ence and ability, and one who had successfally 
conducted several of Wagner’s operas in Vienna. | 
_ The Preislied introduces us to one of those 
moods of Wagner in which he is wholly gentle ’ 


and full of the tenderest emotions; it is one of 
those melodies which, when once heard, can 
never be forgotten, and altogether one of the 


| | best that Wagner has written. To say that Mr. | 
| Kalisch’s singing of this song pleased the audi- — 


ence and that they received him enthusiastically 


‘ne Boston Syiliphony Orchestr gave its lat fier. | Solo 


ast night witha @ F 


mance of the season in Music Hall! 
agner programe, consisting of the Overture, Bac- 
anale, and, Diet (Venus and Tannhauser) from the 
st act Of the Paris version of “Tannhauser”; the 
reisiied” from ‘Die Meistersinger”’; and the Duet 
legtried and Brunhilde) “‘Siegfried’s Death,” “Funeral 
arch” and closing scene from ‘Die Gotterdiimmer- 
ng,” Madame Kalish-Lehmann, Mr. Kalisch, and a 
male chorus assisting. The orchestra was enlarged 
> ninety performers to meet the demands of Wagner’s 
ores. The event was interesting In one way, and 
avily tninteresting in another. Most of the music 


ierformed did not fit well into a concert programme, 


nd the absence of the necessary stage effect made 
uch of it incomprehensible. Wagner’s music is pro: 
ssedly so weddeu tothe action it aécémpanies, and 
he scene it iNustrates; that it becomes quite ynthean- 
& whith Separated from them. Jf there be anything in 
yagner’s theory of the mitsical driima, itis best shown 
oder the cénditidns he proclaimed necesegary for its ex- 
mplification. As music, pure and simple, Wagner’s 
cras cannot be considered ; they were written avowed- 
to color and to emphasize what is seen, as well as what 
heard; and when severed from the stage and its 
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lish, The novelties of tho season just ended 


were: 


Overtare, “Melpomene”..........ccccccccsceve .. Chadwitk>. 


Allegretto from Suite No. 2.....0...ccceeteon duns sooo Hat 3@ 


Scherzo Capriccioso 
Suitein D,op 39... 
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rak 
merenmGe TOK Btrings..n..kcsccceccchsctausvanmine .. Fuchs 


Svyinphopy, No. 2,in BE Aat....... ccc cee cee:  Goldmark 


Overture, '*Lustspicl” 
Sultein F, op 3y 


The novelties produced by soloists were: 


Moazkowakt— 


if. Gradener 


Aria, “The Dawn Still Lingers, from **Achetleus,”’ 
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f oubt, ch is evering Wille is a very mild way of describing the feelings of 
ec the people who crowded the hall; emotion Mr. 
uf no Kalisch certainly possesses in a high degree, but 

¢2 he sometimes oversteps the mark, and in gen- 

f wine WAGNER CONCERT. nn i tg his feelings strung up to such pitch 

_ The Wagner concert of Saturday evening de- a qre is nothing left for a Climax; a more interitiinable ahd painfully wea: | Mrs. H. H. A. Beach,Teresa Careno, Alfred eae | 
| Serves to be classed among those instances of || #@Mtle, sustained way of singing, and the occa- | some, the absentee? action rediicing it to a miisical lins,Adele Aus dér Ohe, Mary E. O'Brion; yiolin- 


Progress and enterprise which have been more || 8i0nal subduing of the voice to piano or mezzo- sele, it was bung with amaZing vigor by Mme. ; a 
_ frequent with the management of the Symphony | piano would seem to be a means of lending to his nd Mr. Walisch, the latter, however, shouting and an od eg eo = as Glen Gaal = 

' concerts this winter than f.. some time past: they | Singing that variety ana contrast which is the asping With an inmusical effect almost distressing to} milla Urso ; CeHolst, Brity Griese ; e1st, A. 
form not only the interesting lidesecte of af | very essence of artistic expression. It may not be perience. He wis better in the ‘‘Preisleid,’’ but cven Sautet; singers, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Miss 4 


; ere he was dry, hard, noisy and unsympathetic in} - Wty an ma AS 
season's musical journey, but they are hopeful in- | #!#ogether out of place, either, for one who is A ‘ 4 : Gertrude Franklin, Emil Fischer, Mme. Fursch- | 


tyle. The song could scarcely have received a more ; grr os i | 
dications for the future. It was ho easy task to || 20% 4 German, to say that Mr. Kalisch’s pronun- nartistic interpretation. Mr. Kalisch is too persistent-| Madi, Paul Kalisch, Mme. Kalisch-Lehmann, . 
ive the Gotterdimmerung ina faithful and cor- |} Ci#tion of his native tongue seems sometimes at 


y boisterous, and indulges in mere sound and fury,| Miss Emma Juch, Eliot Hubbard, Miss Rose 
‘Tect manner, and the unusual exigencies of the || VY#Tiance with that which we are accustomed to ee ee ee “Ta thee aoe not erpwart. sn the. Ninth Symphony, eon 
Score made it necessary to reénforce the brasa of || 0m the best German artists. 


angerously near to vulgarity. Say gt! 
legfried and Brunhilde, Madame Lehmann sang! were: Mme. i\alisch-Lehmann, Miss Louise 
the orchestra with players from New York. In We come now to the pieces trom the Gdtter- Kalisch, Mr,- 
dimmeruang, whose intense dramatic meaning and | 


| with rare noteEee os Btyle —_ mxmenene of pera a Meisslinger, Mr. Paul 
‘Spite of this and the difficulty of procuring an he music could have haul no finer and ho more ar Fischer, ._ | ae 
‘Orehestrai score, and the different pared waxy || Solemnity words are powerless to describe; what- | where Brauhiide Farge ye war's saaeoalad Dit The American compositions were: Overture, 
thing was done with all the finish and fidelity to || ©? may be said of Wagner as compared with the pf musical declamation, moving and impressive to} «ty the Mountains,’’ Arthur Foote; ‘‘Symphonic i 
the original which could be expected in a concert || &*@2t masters, he certainly nas the power of mov- | e highest degree. The orchestral work under | Fantasia,’ Otto Singer: ‘‘Klevation,”’ Otto 
; ing the deepest human feelings, and the funeral | , “ | " 


room. r. Gericke’s direction was indescribably fine. We . ~ a 2 
. » SN ,, ;O ure, 
march may safely be placed beside the greatest | have Reg such Wagner reading as_ he} Floersheim; ‘‘Nuptiale,’’ F. Korbay ; Overt se 

examples of that style of composition. Not only | vey 


throughout the entire concert, | «§ Melpomene,’’ G@. W. Chadwick. : 
the music itself but the unusual scoring lenas im- | 


he season with the highest and | . s a 4 ‘A 
Tpouneeh aeiaecnaien ae the splendid siicioncy to While Mr. Gericke oh pat ges ety tt vm 

pressiveness to the scene. Mrs. Lehmann was vyhich it has been brought by its conductor, The ap-| said te have gained in breadth, and the schoo 

greatest in this last selection and fully deserved 

the applause showered on her, as well as Mr. 


lause through the evening was wildly enthusiastic. | jn which he gleans with so timid a hand (ex. 
Everything was. greeted with & frenzy of plaudits, even | eepting the American) were not altogether sat- | 
. - +++. Wagner, || Kalisch, who did good work in supporting her. 
Mr. Kalisch. | The orchestra was thoroughly at home and Diayed 


fr. Kalisch’s singing, and recalls were frequent: 
Duet (Siegfried and Siegtried’s _ the music in the best possible manner; the tempo | 


iornments, are vague, perplexing and unsatisfactory. ne ag + egg we Let chew Reiss SRN H Wah pe | 
ne Oversure, in the Paris version, omits the climax of Symphonie-Espagnole for Violin (Mr. Loefiier) Lalo 

e Pilgrim’s chorus, and breaks at once Into the baccha- Cy neerto for Viclin, op. 46 (Mme. Urso) Rubinstel: 
ale. noe eee of a ene 0 those} Aria, “Non parentar mia vita’’ (Miss Franklin).,.. Weber ~ 
customed to the tremendous force 0 e@ Closing por- f ic : Pranists—Carl Baermann. 
on of the overture. The duet betwe@n Vehus and The soloists were: ne | 


s 
7 


| 
| 


inanifested on every opportunity and with hearty fervor. (¢jeyman music played served to leaven the | 


sean SMI. coe entire lump so that the impression which the | 


here was an cnormous audience, and its pleasure was isfactorily represented, the amount of modern > 
, sing scene . — eo 


from £ Wagner. 


1€ Overture to Tannuhiuser 

ndvantages, as compared 

6 merits consist 1n a more 

and one more in keeping 

Tristan and isoide, and of 

he than that of the original 

“Score; the disadvantages arise from the fact 
hat the transition from the overture 

% ‘cchanale, 

; stage. The sanie may be 

ts needs the dramatic action 

terest to the Inusic, and 

also bm a too constant repetition 

he Venus motif; in this sense it was 1ather 

 Misappointing, but these drawbacks were those 

Which lay iu the very nature ot the performance, 


of the march might, however, have been taken al 
trifle faster; the horn playing was al] that could 
be wished, and Mr. Keiter deserves particular men- 
tion for his finished execution of the difficult | 
Siegfried motif. 
In closing, we must express a feejing of regret, 
_ even if we look upon this concert as one of the 
_ best Wagner concerts ever given in Boston; for 


| the very name, ‘‘Wagner concert,” is an an- 


) omaly. One of Wagner's last wishes was that his 
music might not be played in concerts, but that 
it might always have those surroundings which he ' 
considered absolutely indispensabdie; only under 
the proper conditions of stage t 
can it lave its true effect, a Beeston ante re) 
be satisfied until one of the permanent features 
or the musical season shali be an Opera where 
these great master pieces shali be worthily pre- 
sented. RICHARD HEARD, | 


Season of 1887-88. 


——— Tyrell 
What Has Beem Accomplished. 


al 


sta 


‘Review of the Symphony Concer t 


concerts, as as a whole, have ieft, is one of © 
greater liberality than the statistics bear out. | 
Mr. Gericke does not yet comprehend the fact 
that he is sole orchestral arbiter for one of the 
' most informed and cultivated communities 


>in the world, which 


music in one season than Vienna does in four 
(opera excepted) ;-he is mot yet alive to the. 


- 


| needs of a prcegressive people with whom music 
is a universal art, who seek to eliminate geo- 
- graphical boundaries when that art is in ques- 


hears more good 


‘tion. Nor is it likely that there will ever be. 


| mationalities of the composers 
“his p 


7 


the much change in this respect ; comparing the 
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, | Msimem={ and were not in any ar tindes. “a peg so ee aia: es | alton stituted. the es, the p 
ee ng wwe Siw TUAs n , a er re 26.3 hia oh Pe er Ne . 7 aa ee Dek teh Serta he fe RENE esti See att iy Se ibe | 
% cots’: ctions, which were as foll ws: Over- ingers. : n was the great artist she v7 I OSL CAS. §, atte “bearsals and concerts being in every case ide 
‘“Tannhauser) tron thee: nus” and — age is, and at her best in Wagner's music; . , A: GV tical. Ina total of 72 orchestral works, not in- 
Version of “Tannhauser”: fer pont yess Yo his part well, and to the Bostdynr Sipnphony Concert. - ¢luding concertos or compositions in which a 
Hed. | trom “The | Mei MU nay be “oiisetioncs ore ee fhe Boston Syiiphony Orchestra gave its last jer. Soloist appeared, 54 were by German composers, | 
| death, ‘tun oe . Stegiried’s ieease 7 ae ae ip ; F< gd * thoroughly mance of the season in Bite at ; ast night with a 6 French, 5 American, 4 Bohemian, 2 Scandi-— 
| re closing | § music would not agner programme, consistine of the Overture Ac- : 
Scene, from Gotterdammerung.” have called for more contrasts, more light and anale, and Diet ‘(Venus and Tannhauser) from the navian, 1 English. The total for the nano of | 
ment extended com- | Shade, and a less continual use of the j pt act Ox the Paris version of ranohauser’; the See teen ao LeORuaey rier bs 
ts - rogramme, | Same in- ‘reisied” from ‘Die Meistersinger”; and the Duet American, 3 Bohemian, 2 Scandinavian, } Eng- 


and as to th erfo | tense emotional effects. The t of , Saet ! 
rmance, it | : part of Mr. Gericke biegtried and Brunhilde) “‘Siegfried’s Death,” “Funeral 4:.. Pe us 
tet Hh he Cc , ana the orchestra is worthy of unreserved praise. arch” and closing scene from “Die Gotterdiimmer- Hah. The novelties of tho season just ended 
ST satine sympathy with ey miaiclaaly and te male chorus assisting. “The orchestra, was" eninnced | overs 
| sympa with . 

we eA a of ay eerie bai the music, as ) ninety performers to meet the demands of Wagner's 

ns d abili conductor of his experi- | ores. The eyent was interesting In one way, and 
sch fair: ce and ability, and one who had successfally | savily tninteresting in another. Most of the music Serenade for Strings 
earlier conducted several of Wagner’s operas in Vienna. | rformed did not fit well into a concert progr : rf 

merited The Preislied introduces us to one of those nd the absence of the mecess 


which th da moods of Wagner in which he is wholly gentile | 
efforts, b and full of the tenderest emotions; it is one of 

_ those melodies which, when once heard, can 

| never be forgotten, and altogether one of the . Wagner | 
severest criticism. | best that Wagner has written. To Say that Mr, | : hers | 
cert was a well merited | Kalisch’s singing of this s ong: pleased the audi. The novelties produced by soloists were; 


coreg * age A ence and that they received him enthusiastically Aria, el et de * Still Lingers, from **Achetleus,” : 
| j serihi Miss ED ho ecb tpeubbceds e'4ieeee \soave seca bruch 
doubt, its repetition is a very mild way of describing the feelings of eeherta tor Cello (MrGiese) ...; i cisscsseatan Schumana 


equal gratification. Pigg ag crowded the hall; emotion Mr. Aria, * Non tomer alate bane" Gis BB eerie, . Mozart 
—e <alisch certainly possesses in a hich decr brent Symphonie Espagnole for Violin (Mr. Loether | 

MUSIC, Tan | B mre, DU Ci neerto for Viclin, op. 46 (Mme, Urso)....... Rubinstein | 

a he sometimes oversteps the mark, and in gen- Aria, “Non-parentat tie vita’’ (Miss Franklin)... Weber : 
ie oe WAGNER CONCERT nT oA his tig strung up to such pitch Valine and The soloists were: Pianists—Carl Baermann, 

© Wa a re is nothing | ; . th’ a (lx 

Sela re of Saturday evening de- pease ell a pa oe for a climax; a more | annhauser is almost intertiiinable and painfully wea- | Mrs. H. H. A, Beach,Teresa Careno, Alfred Hol- 
“ Cfassed among those instances of  akena ocak ; y singing, and the occa- | dsome, the absence Of action reducing it to a miisical } lins,Adele Aus der Ohe, Mary E. O Brion ; violin- 
progress and enterprise which have been wore | Sona’ subduing of the voice to piano or mezzo- usele, St was sung with amaZing vigor by Mme. ists, Franz Kneisel, C. M. Losfter, Mme. Ca- 


frequent with t | piano would seem to be a endine . Walisch, the latter, however, shouting and qi “4 : 
; ee Romans of the Symphony | &,  Conteeat Niolaa With an tamisical efect almost distressing to} milla Urso; ’celloist, Fritz Giese; oboeist, A. 


| Concerts this wi ) “ay | Singing that variety ana . ; 
winter than for some time past; they | ene vee contrast WhiGh 1s the xpericnce., He wis better in the ‘‘Preisleid,’’ but cven Sautet; singers, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Miss 


| 
torr not Only the inter very essence of artisti | 
: esting landmarks of this y ve OF artistic expression. It may not be | ere hte was dry, hard, noisy and unsympathetic in}... a co ER 8) eae 
season’s musical journey, but they are hopeful {n- altogether out of place, either, for one who is | tyle. The song could ecarcely have received a more Gertrude Franklin, Emil Fischer, Mme. Furgch- 
| 
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. 


“ay eee . a aa - 
tee Lee en as acelliaes 
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dications for the future. It Was no easy task to || 20% 4 German, to say that Mr. Kalisch’s pronun- nartistic interpretation. Mr. Kalisch is too persistent-| Madi, Paul Kalisch, Mme. Kalisch-Lehmann, | 
y boisterous, and indulges in mere sound and fury,} Miss Emma Juch, Eliot Hubbard, Miss Rose | 


variance with that which we are accustomed % ta hon ge Selenite, en een Stewart. Inthe Ninth Symphony the soloists 


rect manner, and the unusual exigencies of the 
Score made it necessary to reénforee the brass of from the best German artists. 


the orchestra with players from New York. In We come now to the pieces trom the Gotter- 


Spite of this and the difficulty co ; 4 dimmerung, whose intense dramatic anir , 
: y of procuring an = natic meaning and Pg end 3 i 
; ; he . was accorded it by her. The scene . ea : 
orchestrai score, and the different parts, every- | solemnity words are powerless to describe; what- Ravel Bruohiiie goes to her fate. was a splendid bit; The American compositions were: Overture, | 
i dye was done with all the finish and fidelity to wii be said of Wagner as compared with the bf musical dectamation, moving and impressive to} «fy the Mountains,’’ Arthur Foote; ‘‘Symphonic < 
Y . j M4 37° j i , r oe} . . 
© original which could be expected in a concert || S'¢t masters, he certainly has the power of mov- e highest degree, The orchestral work ae > _Fantasia,’’ Otto Singer; ‘‘Klevation,”’ Otto 


room. ing the deepest human feelings ait | ir. Gericke’s direction was indescribably fine. | ! . . ae | 
“ a ean, ee ave had no such Wagner reading as he) Floersheim; ‘‘Nuptiale,’’ F. Korbay ; Overture, 


h saf : i ; 
Oa ee oe iene tear 11 ate pe si ue She ereatest save the music throughout the entire concert,| *\jejpomene,’’ @. W. Chadwick. 
anni the tte it ¥ ‘ : ao YS BRR: tele ind und the orchestra ended the season Habe —— “* | While Mr. Gericke’s programmes cannot be | 
seit but the unusual scoring lenas im-_ : ifestation of the splen efficiency to ; aati et ys: 5 4 o ; | 
oe eee | songest Mawes ' said te have gained in breadth, and the schools || 


Paris pressiveness to the scene. Mrs. Lehmann was vhich it has been brought by its conductor, The ap- “iris : 
greatest in this last selection and fully deserved jlause through the evening was wildly enthusiastic. in which he gleans with so timid a hand (ex- 


, ; ) c d with & frenzy of plaudits, even : sei al ; ; ¥ 
_ Walthers Meistar: the applause showered on her, as well as Mr. hae er bags che *° tr} hod Ba fr equent. cepting the American) were not aitogether sat. | 


singer... : . Wagner, || Kalisch, who did good work in supporting her. here was an Cnormous audience, and its pleasure was isfactorily represented, the amount of modern | 
Mr, Kalisch. | The orchestra was thoroughly at home and played inanifested on every opportunity and with hearty fervor. ,¢ rerman music played served to leaven the 


Duet (Siegfried and Brunhilde). Siertried’ 
. - % ertried | } >, oe | 4 —— OE a i ae ae : ; ; ’ ' 
death, funeral march and Slosing: soduk | the music in the best possible manner; the tempo ey entire iump so that the impression which the 

from Die GOtterdimmerung ‘agner. of the march might, however, have been taken a | | concerts, as as a whole, have ieft, is one of | 


W j ' . 
nice Mrs. Lehmann and Mr. Kaliseh. tvifle faster; the horn playing was al) that could | Review of the Symphony Concert greater liberality than the statistics: bear ae 
4e Paris version of the overt to ' fi | be wished, and Mr. Reiter d | Vat 

has both merits ana disad cae RES ete ! tion for hi . shad ation eee Season of 1887-88. Mr. Gericke does not yet comprehend the fact 
fon: the bes: as compared | 0n for his finished execution of the difficult v that he is sole orchestral arbiter for one of the 
age os old version; the merits consist in amore | Siegfried motif. LGA Ty / eats Seemed and cultivated commana 

elabora , , ; | . | : 
€ orchestration, and one more in keeping In closing, we must express a feeling of regret, What Has Beer Actom plished. in the world, which hears more goad 


With the Wagner of Tristan and Isolde, and of j ¢venif we look upon this concert as one whe : 
the Trilogy, than that of the original |, best Wagner concerts ever given in Becton; fer Comparisons. music in one season than Vienna does in four 
Score; the disadvantages arise from the fact |; the very name, ‘Wagner concert,” ig an an- U (opera excepted) ;-he is not yet alive to the 
that the transition from the overture to the |) Omaly. One of Wagner’s last wishes was that his According to our custom we have prepared 2 ! needs of a prcgressive people with whom music 
Bacchanale, omitting the Pilgrims’ chorus, und || Music might not be played in concerts, but that Sketch of the salient points of the local Sym- is a universal art, who seek to eliminate geo- 
the Bacchanale itself, lose very much of their || it might always have those surroundings which he” | phony season which ended on Saturday night - graphical boundaries when that art is in ques- 
effect on the concert stage. The sume may be || considered absolutely indispensable; only under week. ‘Ihe Young. People’s Popular, the . tion. Nor is it likelythat there will ever be. 
said of the duet, which needs the dramatic action |} the proper conditions of stage scener) and acting S Requiem Mass and the Wagner concerts, the syoh change in this respect; comparing the 
to give vivacity and interest to the music, and | can it have its true effect, and Boston should not latter yet to be given, being ventures apart nationalities of the composers represented in | 


which al ° be satisfied until one of the permanent feat : 
h also suffers froma too constant repetition : or the musical season shalt be an choise | from the regular series, have not been included his programmes of the two last seasons, it will 
| 


give the Gotterdimmerung ina faithful and cor- | ciation of his native tongue seems sometimes at 
' 


segfried and Brunhilde, Madame Lehmann sang! were: Mme. kulisch-Lehmann, Miss Louise 
with rare nobility of Style and largeness of expression. Meisslinger, Mr. Paul Kalisch, Mr. Emil | 
he music eould have hati no finer and no more artistic a 


of the Venus motis; in this sense it was lather || these great master pieces shall be worthily pre- in the scanning. ‘The usual twenty-four con- be seen that the proportion is quite the same. : 


_ disappointing, but these drawbacks were those || sented. RICHARD He | ec gone ; sa ae 2 Bhai: antl res: 
Which lay iu the very nature of the Hert Gila: = certs, each preceded by a public rehearsal, con- One point concerning which all ought to be 
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E ek Gericke’s choice in this © 


Pa ews: stubbern one. The con- 
of the orchestra was never better—never 


ood ; the wood-wind band, until the with- 


of Mr. ‘Strasser, clarinet, a few weeks 

_ stropger than at any time be- 

‘Strings are superb in every 

Bhs characteristics of Mr. Gericke 

ac : been drawn in this column 

nd m time to time, and there is no.call now to 

f cow y them, ‘He is pre-cminent as an inter- 
PE “ “alt His band possesses already an extraor- 
'y technique, while the tonal charm of its 

is unvaryingly beautiful. The prestige 


a oe ot 1 ever before, while all are eager in the 
t of their revival with the return of 
anoth r-season. The business management of 
the ol 3 rests in the efficient and courteous 
} lof Mr. Ellis, who,*by his excellent meth- . 
as been potent in keeping high the name 

32 Boston Symphony organization. As a 

iding note it can be said that the increased 

¢ which local choral societies have re- 

ed this season, does much to disprove the 
hah nt that orchestral music in Boston, 

1 the agency of the Boston Symphony 

8, had acquired its momentum at the ex- 


t 


oe 


ec | 
J = | @ ¢ of the choral branch of the art, and con- | 


z pre-eminent Would certainly. madera: | 
i else unto it. 
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ldedvenaiciee™ and Criticism 
AT _ from an ‘Expert. ie 


yA | 
be - a 
Through the minificence of Mr. Aency .L 
‘Biggtnson, the music lovers of Boston have 
been enabled for the past seven successive 
‘seasons to attend perfor i ar of classical 


orchestral works by a large body of superior 


players, each season’s series consisting of 
24. concerts, preceded by an equal num- 


| ber of public rehearsals. The — con- 


aie 
2 s concerts is now at its highest; greater 2 certs have ree? 


§ have attended both rehearsals and con-_ 


been fully attended, 
and the rehearsals have been crowded 
With’ an audience that tested the se iting 
capacity. and standing room of. Boston 
Musie Hail. Irrespective of these larze anai- 
eiices, however, the undertaking has failed to 
be a. paying. institution, the receipts. never 
having balanced the expenses, whiie, on the 
contrary, each season has presented a 
| large deficit. This Mr.  Higgingon 
‘has cheerfully paid, and in a most 
‘Mberal manner carried forward the un- 
dértaking, regardless .of the inevitable 
financial result. 1 often wonder if the at- 
ndants at these concerts are really con- 
-Relous of the debt ot gratitude. they owe Mr. 
inson. The oluer listeners know how 

“tl Harvard Musical Association struggled 
‘on for years with its smalier orchestra and 
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sar a ronze or  stoue, for: on 


appearance of a ben 
ie comet athe grat eful 


o erwise forgetful Lenny alwa 
t-have been the. 
attal ned in this liberal dispensation 0 of “ 
imson’s ges a 
if the one- Aes > ae 
a "aech a Higginson has 
are of ra Boston Symphon 
ag sway in the control o 
$,and has fully sustained 
sara as autocrat, from first 
' Myr, Veensaiiel. as couductor of the 
seasons’ concerts, began with phys fair 
lispla: “of ability. as drilimaster, exactin g 
ily &, moderate Ogres of discipline during 
eo i st season. 
sphowed pa tion toward aperfection of 
a while the third season was 
of even less control over the ef- 
‘ts.0 @ oretiestra. Never during the— 
three. seasons that Mr, Henschel: condu 
a a i € is Goris. of the sheme meee 
Pepades. | efforts of the 
i % OP nial 
failed to ever Teach : “real age oe ya na 


or 
pS: ° 
gu 0 ) 


m4 m 


oe fe Of: 
enschel’s | 
hs 2 ey Mr, 
x ccnaneteuces gs orchestra to 
‘bis own nr idons, and continued his exabang 
: and persistent ,rpbearving until 
fT} is last gikson resul ina Pilon ont “ot 
de nd a unit of . Seeeried acti 
ar' = the players t updoubte 
po itaving of th Bo wonderfully Ber his 
° of the orches 
Eee sth ‘that’ ir. . Gericke must be . ‘ 


ec AS. aaah How supremely Air “Seale , 


following “season | 


a geen gauged the’ amount of tone 


lari nial V want 
Under r. Hens chars. frre 

Ovel present restlessness, pees: most 
ar none fie never’ reac ded a 

8 hence that important ent 
are "to artistic value, ¢o 1S 
stered this necessity need dwelt 

tie avery performance of wae rg esta 


ss bet replete with’ a_ ceniplil it 


& on Of all inoditications of ex pen i¢ 


d for in the author’s seor2, fr blo 1 10. 


eet delicate touches in tone produ 


tive most expansive, sonorous aud volt 
eWect that can be brought forth 


efiorts- of 70° competent: performers 


t motab'e. excelleney. that Mr._ 


$ | 
Rtaseseok is a just appreciation of they 


of is brass, in. the tone balance of the s 
ne He has always subdued the violas mar 
tiist {s inherent in brass wind plavers,and has” 
‘a fine model for the observation ~ every 
hestral conductor, in the mana: of) 
ee s important departinent of tn 0 the tra.» 
Mr. Gericke had 25 first-class viehna. 


would undoubtedly give more freedom to . 
the brass of his. orchestra. -As‘it is. he has, 


cted fe wont tionats number of strings to balance, | 


cessary to te the’. rest. 
nd.” Occasionally, ii tue 
jections, he ‘has akceeded the usual limi 
Dut the occasion has always been well che 
nd the effect enhaneed in the: vreater 1 : 
no of the brass, Even ‘Kheod ore iho 
‘above criticism in this respect. I 
en heard the bruss iu Iris’ orchestra « 
Whelm the rest of the instruments. aid de-- 
styoy almost eutirely the efiect of the compo- | 
‘pition. he was conducting, Idwed wit h pleas “4 


wets 


* 


re upon this exceilency of MateGerich in th 0 i 


an experig.ce rarely encounte the 

orts of orebLestral eonductors, al 

lication of a superior degree of ‘yeliner ne en 
upon his part, and awassurance. of the Sui 
aie 1 of ul extremely sensitive Inusical. 

mn Fiayy? aware that I differ in ou 

in this particular with mauy of” his ¢ 

‘and listeners, but nevertheless | am hia 
in indorsing sis good judg né in 

tion. The reader must het fail ae 


a sees 
a . 


et oe eee 


less ‘number of Concerts, only to dis¢ontinue | . 
) AMinally : for want of financial support; also the | | ee he is peeriennes = to mead wernt to. | e sate the eke “ set on ciaplaenas beds diy 
THE WAGNER ConcERT.—In one wa the © } ort existence of the more enterprising and id Buel | results as have been disp dhe 6 iy 
Ww ner concert in Music Hall last sorardey was Progressive Philharmonic Society, because of | by amd on the contrary, it is’ one eall- control ove . agg Me a of hte wre. 
mistake; in another it was an artistic success. # same reason. The occasional appear- {ng for the highest praise, and one upon the Gericke has wearied aud ‘Naeade Ot 
‘Tt was the earnest wish of Wagner that his anhees of Theodore Thomas, with his superb uurels of which niany a man would be satis-_ em ant to the point of distr ction. 
‘music should not be heard pres! snaps of its ‘ . per’ : retire happy and content in having ac- f there ig ahy one thing every ore! ostril, 


histrionic auxiliaries, but this wish is repeated] — of players, in. the most advanced and — : “ ne $0 ce conjunction ll of large, is guilty of. it is playing at i 
being disregarded with an effect that + pao the | Xx programmes, falied. to remunerate col ed a great work. In J Sines insensible to the amount of power the: 


most sincere and discriminating admirers of the ™ m for the outlay necessary to bring his this rare skill as a. drillmaster,. must be “hve employing: IfI remember rightly Ph 
hissime trom the strings of his 

For reasons stated the concert for the most part | 0 a on lesser musical attractions, Dn 

| nissimo effects wi i ie “Trat a i Oo 

as usual sang in a most refined and arti . od formed have’ been interpreted in a spirit of | 

ae 9 a. 

With the ‘‘ Preisleid,”” however, from the Meis- — ig, tn. th Fenoed while listening to the & 

excellent. The overture to ‘ Tannhiiuser” has — ws chy furnish in st r 6i 4 | ay ys yahatlbe pages) bree hag pay om, th ar U pe ee a t was a shrewd scheme o 

ante-room *‘ Nacht euch deur strande, 


late dramatist and composer to wish that his OFeHestra here from New York. At the “mo. | i ) ™ ; wte a the arastic taste Ais seentive ea ay forint e 
cause may be speedily delivered of its friends. met bbe e paepoked as if Boston would have | | Mr. bigs The wae | enhe frst organized it. The prac akios 
‘Tet memetanons and salen oc : te ar rather tan advance nse = cm cee fs er hae eal 
ner, but considerable of the singing of the enthu- Hs re ‘ Bienen «4 se | ouglis thie ical Alacap nase he st aly es 
siastic Kalisch was very coarse and offensive. thereby biacing = spout and dynamic” being reéve cig let aha ak A yiot ti fa oe 
ter singer, his singing was thoroughly refined and ¢ity in thew ohn d, when the sche1 ini gud Ss ono oa t virtuosity n€0 auc i g have | i ects. gained im the above pair 
ay ‘has as sana 

who sang in the \ 
aoe’ have done credit to a fourth-rate opera | ts h Tees oar eal should ie 


would © ne yn Bhat Mr. bad ncing apace: arm . 


bins) eae tee 


Ab * ¥ ans set 
‘ort ort 10.3 alle a a. 7 . Sh 
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erformances of 
‘siding. The season wh anew Mr. 
' Gericke’s emphatic gifts as a chorus conductor; 
With @ permanent chorus as annex to the or- 


_chestra, the scheme would lack no essential | 
element of greatness. The soloists of the sea-— 


son have, allin all, been the most popular in 


years; the reason is not far to seek—the ma- | 


jority were vocalists. Eminent names were 
in the list, thongh Mr. Gericke’s choice in this 
direction is a somewhat stubborn one. The con- 
dition of the orchestra was never better—never 
as good; the wood-wind band, until the with- 
drawal of Mr. Strasser, clarinet, a few weeks 
since, had been stronger than at any timo be- 
fore, while the strings are superb in every 


particular. The characteristics of Mr. Gericke | 


as a conductor have been drawn in this column 
from time to time, and there is no call now to 
review them. He is pre-eminent as an inter- 
preter. His band possesses already an extraor- 


dinary technique, while the tonal charm of its | 


playing is unvaryingly beautiful. ‘The prestige 
of the concerts is now at its highest; greater 


crowds have attended both rehearsals and con- 


certs than ever before, while ali are eager in the 
thought of their revival with the return of 
another season. The business management of 
the concerts rests in the efficient and courteous 
control of Mr. Ellis, who, by his excellent meth- 
ods has been potent in keeping high the name 
| Of the Boston Symphony organization. As a 
concluding note it can be said that the increased 
_ Support which local choral societies have re- 
ceived this season, does much to disprove the 
statement that orchestral music iu Boston, 


through the agency of the Boston Symphony | 


concerts, had acquired its momentum at the ex- 

pense of the choral branch of the art, and con- 

tinuing pre-eminent Would certainly subordi- 
| nate all else unto it. 


THE WAGNER CoNncERT.—In one way the 
Wagner concert in Music Hall last Saturday was 
'@ mistake; in another it was an artistic success. 
It was the earnest wish of Wagner that his 
music should not be heard independent of its 
_histrionic auxiliaries, but this wish is repeatedly 
being disregarded with an effect that causes the 
most sincere and discriminating admirers of the 
late dramatist and composer to wish that his 
cause may be speedily delivered of its friends. 
For reasons stated the concert for the most part 
was monotonous and uninteresting. The orches- 
tra, however, played superbly ; and Mme. Kalisch 
as usual sang in a most refined and artistic man- 
ner, but considerable of the singing of the enthu- 
siastic Kalisch was very coarse and offensive. 
With the “‘ Preisleid,’’ however, from the Meis- 
ter singer, his singing was thoroughly refined and 
excellent. The overture to ‘‘ Tannhiiuser’” has 
gained nothing pf its Parisian version. The 
choruses by the sixteen ladies who sang in the 
ante-room *‘ Nacht euch deur strande,” 
peey have done credit to a fourtih-rate opera 
ouse. 
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Mr. Gericke’s Triumphs ‘and 
* Failures. : 


, 
‘ 


-ACalm Review of the Sea- 
son’s Programmes. | 


Commendation and Criticism 
| from an Expert. 


‘Through the munificence of Mr. Henry LL. 
Higginson, the music lovers of Boston have | 
been enabled for the past seven successive | 


seasons to attend performanées of classical 


orchestral works by 2 large body of superior | 
players, each season’s series consisting of | 


24 concerts, preceded by an equal num- 
_ ber of public rehearsals. The  econ- 
certs have always been fully attended, 
and, the rehearsals have been crowded 
with’ an audience that tested the seating 
capacity and 


elices, however, the undertaking has failed to 
be a paying institution, the receipts never 


' having balanced the expenses, whiie, on the 


Contrary, each season has presented a 
‘large deficit. This Mr. Higginson 
has cheerfully paid, and in ai most 
liberal manner carried forward the wn- 
| Gértaking, regardless of the inevitable 
| financial result. 1 often wonder if the at- 
tendants at these concerts are really econ- 
“Relous of the debt of gratitude they owe Mr. 
Higginson. The oluer listeners know how 
the Harvard Musical Association struggled 
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Standing room of Boston 
Musie Hall. Irrespective of these larze auai- | 


on for years with its smalier orchestra and 
less’ number of concerts, Only to discontinue | 


finally for want of financial support; also the 
short existence of the more enterprising and 
progressive Philharmonic Society, because of 
the same reason. The occasional appear- 
ances of Theodore Thomas, with his superb 
body of players, in the most advanced and 
uhique programmes, failed to remunerate 
him for the outlay necessary to bring his 
orchestra here from New York. Atthe mo- 
ment when it looked as if Boston would have 


het Sanh: 
to depend upon lesser musical attractions, | 


aud retrograge rather than advance in sucn 


matters, forth came Mr, Higginson to insti- | 


tute and support the Boston Symphony 
ofchestra, thereby placing us upon a foot- 
ing, in this direction, second to no other 


city in the‘world, and, when the scheme is con- | 


sidered in its unity, furnishing facilities for en- 
Joying concerts of classical music unrivalled 
in avy musicai community at home or abroad. 
That Mr. Higginson should take upon himself 
the burden of maintaining these opportunities 
for his fellow e..izens bespeaks for him a pub- 


_ portance of the one-man power in 


BiB ayader his 


| | 
| 
| 


—‘eonductors have attempted to modernize the 


| 
—s 
= 


. = 0 ~e the 
é past seven. 
_your benefactor | 
- trust 


ty 


resi 


‘wou 


bite attained in this liberal dispensation of 
. Higginson’s means? pow ing the im- 

he man- 
agement of such affairs, Mr. Higginson has 
atven the conductors of the Boston Symphony 
orehéstra unbounded sway in the control of 


‘its musical affairs, and has fully sustained 


them in their position as autocrat, from first 


tol Mr, Henschel, as couductor of the 


ET three seasons’ concerts, began with a fair 
Splay of ability as drillmaster, exacting 
only a. moderate degree of discipline during 
the fifst season. The following season 
showed legs attention toward a perfection of 
technical detail, while the third season was 
productive of even tess control over the ef- 
y. ts.of the orchestra. Never during the 
reg. seasons that Mr. Henschel conducted 


‘dids-he suceceea in getting the element of 


yepoa@: into the efforts of the _ play- 
baton. He sigually 
failed to ever reach a real pianissimo. His 
rogrammes, however, were fair models 
n arrangement and were quite progressive in 
the selections. Then came Mr. Gericke, and 
at once the most exacting discipline became 
the impérative order ofthe diay. The conse- 
uence was that, although the players 
grumbled at the work and attention de- 
nded, the orchestra soon showed a perfec- 
tion of detail that was quite the opposite of. 
the rougher renderings under Mr, Henschel’s 
direction. As the seasons advanced Mr, 
Gericke reconstructed his orchestra to suit 
‘ois own ideas, and continued his exacting dis- 
éipline and persistent rehearsing until his 
efforts last season resulted in a perfection of 
detail and aunit of concerted action on the 
rt of the players that undoubtedly stands 
nrivailed inthe world. So wonderfully per- 
ect is the playing of the orchestra under his 
itection that Mr. Gericke must be 


Acknowledged a Drillmaster 
parexcellence. This is no mean position to 
have aftained; on the contrary, it is one call- 
ing for the highest praise, and one upon the 
faurels of which many a man would be satis- 


fied to retire happy and content in having ac- | 


complished a great work. In conjunction 
with this rare skill as a drillmaster, must be 
acknowledged the artistic taste and admir- 


t i . Gericke in the render- 
pie foe oie ee ee 
Older masters, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Sehubert, Schumann and Mendelssohn, per- 
formed have been interpreted in a spirit of 
the most classic character, their rhythmic 
and dynamic value being réVealed in the 


clearest licht, and no eccentric or trivial at- 
teinpts at virtuosity in conducting have ever 


‘gypeared in Mr, Gericke’s efforts, to mar the | 


‘@inssic purity of these masters. Let this be 
| Sapesnt red OF Mr. Gericke, that, when other 


a eee Farce . oe Cen rulers 
the ineritricious effort to render them 
effective’ with spasmodic and 


rough a. ree 
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ériti¢al listener. The comparatively few 
odern compusitions played have been ren-— 
dered in an equally Widablent relies it eit 


Gericke, it will be found that he has accom. 
shed in the highest degree the very element - 
‘his renderings so lacking in the efforts of © 

is : predecessor—the cjement of repose, — 

Under Mr. Henschel’s baton there was au 

ever present restlessness, even in the most 

Stibdued passages. He never reached a 

pianissimo, hence that iniportant element” 

conducive to artistic value, contrast, Was 

Badiy wanting. How supremely Mr. Gericke — 
as inastered this necessity need nut be dweit 

upon, for every performance of lis orehestra | 

has been replete with a vivid exémplill- | 
eation of all imodifications of expression 
called fer in the author’s seore, from. the 

Inore delicate touches in tone production to: 

pi most expansive, sonorous aud voluminous 

eect that can be brought forth frem the ’ 
efforts of 70 competent performers, “One 
most motab'e execelleney that Mr. Gericke 
possesses is a just appreciation of the value 
of the. brass.in the tone balance of the seor- 
ing. He has always subdued the violence 
tiiat fs inherent in brass wind plavers,and has 
set a fine model for the observation of every 
orchestral conduetor, in the management of 
this important departinent of an orehestra. 

li Mr. Gericke had 25 first-class vichns and 

fe wna une number of strings to balance, | 

t 


pak critica i into, the excellencies of Mr. 


e would undoubtedly give tore freedom to 
@ brass of his orchestra. As it is. he has 
correctiy gauged the amount of | 
nécessary to balance the rest 
band. Occasionally, as in tue Wagner 
' gelections, he ‘has exceeced the usual limit, 
( Put the occasion has always been well chosen 
| gnd the eifect enhaneed in the greater fortis- 
! simo of the brass. Even ‘fheodore Thomasis | 
‘hot’ above criticism in this respect. 1 have 
often heard the brass iu iris’ orchestra over- 
Whelm the rest of the instruments. ahd de- 
| Btroy almost entirely the efiect of the compo- 
sition. he was conducting, I dwe. with pleas- 
ure upon this exccilency of Mr-CGericke, for 
itis un experie.ee rarely encountered in the 
efforts of orchestral conductors, is also an 
1ndication of a superior degree of refinemen, 
upon his part, and auassurance of the posses- 
Bion of an pov sommes | Sensitive inusical nature. 
Lain quite aware that I differ in my conelu- 
sions in this particular with mauy of his erit- | 
1e8 and listeners, but nevertheless | am happy | 
in indorsing his good judgm-niin this al- 
rection. The reader must het fail to appre- / 
ciate the amount of labor necessary to reach | 
such results as have been displayed under 
Mr: Gericke’s baton.’ No doubt, in gaining 
control over the efforts of- his players, 
Mr. Gericke has wearied aud Worried 
hem almost to the point of distraction. 
f there is any one thing every orchestra, 
small or large, is guilty of. it is playing at al 
times insensible to the amount of power they 
are employing. If remember rightly Pheard - 
Theodore Thomas say that it took four e¢on- | | 
secutive weeks of rehearsing for him to geta 
pianissime trom the strings of his orchestra | | 
when he first organized it. The practice he | | 
put them to in gaining the charming 
ianissimo effects with the ‘“‘Tranmerie” of 
uinann, the “Night Song’’ of Vogt and the 
“Serenade” of Haydn. was what really 
brougiit the delicacy and repose in the pels | 
of his superb band. Many of my readers wil | 
1ember with pleasure the gratification ex- | 
périenced while tistening to the entrancing || 
effects gained in the abvuve named compo-. 
Bitions, It was ashrewd scheme onthe part || 
of, Mr. Thomas to also commaud the absolute | | 
‘@ttantion of every listener. Nothing else that | 
he could have done would have so imme- | 
diately and completely ; Yin itt 


: 
: 


, .tmpressed Mig. Audience Soe 
with the superiority of his orchestra. This 
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"I have never bel | 
| his listeners thought. or desired, Direction of an RTS eee 


a poe oe m @ that “he in ee, nen | ipib-cdnsvaerea how few conductors | eevide ut to ever 
ida D at ss the necessary taste, judgment, con- rough such acquaint 


oie ba 8 nost nronolivess i | shortcommg. ‘at he 
ple ben Maadec ogee when his audience ex om. he ‘discretion, one or all of thei to to fit eet Lge ee. ee sy. Tannhauser was of far too great a length. Did 
‘exhibits | soloists, 1t redounds to sical alta | 


sone ta | perly; secomp } nusical attairs, it seems strange that Mar. . Venus intend to sing to her recreant rahe untal 
| credit; ed he ; 


.? 
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Mr. Gericke’s ey rT: ’ Gericke can have kept the audiences at the |he died of old age, and thus prevent his earth- 
14s always | ae almost alone sae, Beck Symphony: np phage “80° coustantly j ward journey? The usual German version is 
ause h ven fact tl the model in this te tae dosed with the material of a generation or [not only more concise, but more sensible, for 
g of some sical art. When o pi two ago. How he contd have a wed himself | this duet seems neither fish, flesh nor fowl, not 
emed Fs I _ superior . possessions: Ay | eepresect a complete programme Of ee. _ | being in the broad vein of the trilogy, the im- | 

ninet; ag Amines in his fa Nothing Bat Wagner passioned style of Tristan and Isolde, nor the 

th. so unqualifi Oh he ea ze the fact that he ke al bie the closing event of his. season, passes UN- more melodious manner of the earlier period. 
hg has seenied to : rStORE tc | derstanding, when one. cousiders the strict — Nor wasit well sung, The two singers, Mr. 
. | Kaliseh and Madame Kalisch-Lehmann, both 

proprieties he has held to for four successive 

'geemed to exert themselves unduly, and the 
seasons. Perhaps: he considered it in the — former again gave evidence of that vehemence 
‘light’ of a holiday: license, “extended to his which we have before criticized, and which can- 
audience, over which he has so'eonstantly ex- - - not take the place of breadth. The polyglot — 

ercised his pedagogical discipline. Be this . of the goddess singing in German, yet being at 
asitmay, the man who stands In a ublic — tended by nymphs who carolled in English, 


reall a th 
tis lamentabte. 
tO 8 look 


edhe Fe igidity of manner and cause him | 
'e, 10 as been the applause excited by | #.a¢eompils se8ses ag 
hee for rmance of one of the classics - Th 2 cape pacity ocomE rehes athe aenee 
_ Which he is so fond, and which “are alw ng ine best efforts g on oreean an 
By, a 8 in his. rozrammes, like tiie poor a re tering. What he might aequir 
ommunity. Not-that Latouid depreci- short time, proud. he ‘put his. Gers 
A ir value; I only refer to'the multiplicity judi ces aside, he sadly ak ks—namely, the 
t ie . ce ity to select rammeées that will facet | 
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Fee 


‘aes aared to 
emeHon and ean depart front the ways of — 


) oh easily draw the conclusion that 
© does not beli¢ve that the moder 
F (Vienese exce Spied) 1s wortuy © 
at in. concerts symphonic works, 
: aps 1e ete pig that those writers who 
é a new path in orchestral | 


ters, may compose well’ enough 
‘people’s amusement concert, oF as 


2 an accompaniment to the clink of beer ; lasses : 


siuniner garden -eutertai mweut $, but 
“onl protest shall they ever be adm 
sientes oS lend with the york of ae | 


is. Inmy mind, is Mr, Gericke’ 
Speakivess. eon it is one that must milita na 


ainst his reputation as a first-class cunt 
. When in the future, after his de ture 
position, the critical eve of the com- 


; fs anyparcat bg musician mf <epitnolsae(s revie ; 
te Ws “wir 
: mmes to p leat Sent upon his | ¥ t 


lity as an un rejadie and progr 
ire rector. It has been said that Mr. Gericke | 
ently clung to fie old school be- 
availability as ameans of perfect. 


he : his string department. This micht have | ! 


en areason of some valne for the first Sea- 


r ‘son 0 or two. but itis a trivial excuse for the an- 


ro ® best of every school, an 


€ approval of so advance atidien 
re estral usie a8 is that wh ich ene 
ony concerts. These critical 
Listerm ann, heise ih biplanes. and 
} » Principally; have 
© a point that delpand ds a. pare 
ispensation as regards the works 
cae han Mr. Gericke has ever exhibited, 
necessary to be -done now, in order 
e gre shall accrue from this 
"impulse. of Mr, , Higet nson, 8, -o 
Gericke Shall endeavor: to 
arfecrion with his avollaute 
Jabor further in a mis estra, 
ers need more education on 
v0: , past masters, but that he shall 
ian 8) himself by leaving the narrow 
| h he-has been running sinee he 
me ‘to this. country, and give himself the 
Sts Cone possible in the: selection of ma- 
rial his programmes. - Let him ignore 
sone fenna standard, and study td be cosmo- 
n his taste, accepting all that 1s. worthy, 
er What its national ity ee as select 
thereby 
as seach contrast in the arrangement 
‘ammes — “ ‘he presents in 


osition, and: through ignoraace or pre udice | 
} “progress, thas. 


immutab'e iaiw of the universe, dealing out to 


efies the ouward imareb 


the present generation: ae materia! upo 
which the past had ouly to 


n | 1700), 


‘was rathor odd. Such mixtures of lange 
‘were desired in the early Hamburg o “i (A. De 


but scarcely since that time. @ invisi- 


pend, will sell dle c orus, however, sang very well, ned after 


tie reward that unfortunately, but ‘Justly, the Tannhauser innovations haa passed the con- 
yvertakes him tn the end, It 1s lever A ag ‘cert attained a high level. Mr. Katisch sang 
n | “Walther’s Preislied” ina passionate mannex, 


‘late to learn, or to mend one’s ways, und M 
> Gericke has yet another season in: ote 
to raise himself to the jaititudg © 2 


eminent condtictor. ‘by ‘briigine ed | 


rummes down to date and then equal 
ng them Mane eg Lhe masters. a oe | 
chool au cay of. the modern.. He 
fanaa wi pate offo*t on his o 

he sa wt ott udices. Ene 


‘ogrammes With | sarc ag 
ventic nO thik critical listeners | 
in } Fe Bion, niss the g a} 
anal he maguiticent o 
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The first of the two additional Wagner concerts- 
was given, with the assistance of Mrs. Lilli | 
Kalisch-Lehmann and Mr. Paul Kalisch, in the 
Music Hall yesterday afternoon, the programme | 
being as follows: | 


a | 
iy cchanale and Scene senuiien Tann- | 


n | his ardor eometames carrying him ahead of the 
orchestra. | | 


een en nen RR ICES ANTONE mm 
THE GRAND WAGNER CONCERT, : 


Venus (Act 1., scenes 1 and 2). 


hauser 
DIE. ox rach —veeleg et 
Walther’ 


Prize-Song (Act iii., scene 5). 
iide’s vnc and Sieg- 


Gor ERDAKMMERUNG 
t) ae a tent nk reh (Act iil., 
B | 


| Miqua tec iy dull programmes of the past tw 
itie’s Last Words (Act iii., scene 3). 


sana dull programmes of he jan ig | Me feteringy ’ ot thom. hiss | MUSICAL MATTERS. Pokdo 
We ently een rehearsed. almost to to death, ud me bent him. He could not devote him- THe Wagner Concert. m abe ote om 
aang ie It may be sald that. there is + pe Self during his Bagel r= ig thi bg ee spat phe Perf y 

p or the season 


» where harden endurance conaey. _ than the stud sas shal be | 
nto & mere fussiog over inaciners “yided betwee sm joke « hla wane, Music Hall was thronged yesterday 
neles. No good . can ..come of ‘su | afternoon at the first of two Wagner concerts, 
De “ i Se cn eanausior rest in. an ee: the second of which ts to be given this evening. 
i Al of: sy “Wagner” is a name to conjure with in this 
igo tes of. city, and we believe if one were to perform | aj} 0 
series of consecutive fifths, or play Verdi back- a 
wards and call the result Wagner, there would ei 
be some of our concert-goers enraptured with it } fee Bn oh aad } 
All this is anent the enthusiastic re en ac- ie sa in the 
corded to the Parisian version of the fi ot part of | bests scene between 
hauser” which is so decided a deteriora 
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© Harvard or “thi : 
pr fa Be 7 homas' 01 chestra, sEpera Napoleon III had the work mounted, this 


on” of the. latter “producia ] HST: M A ehaniend inthe supposition becomes impossible. Spite of 
ser ‘bh eg Hh eee bg paniineie bias Meant eet pte PeeCee eth muppinck, the the frenzied applause whieh followed 
rable editor, Thomas’ p | one, was rendered Diy & very dificult | 1 the eudless and intricate | the Tannhauser numbers, they left us in a very 
opened the eyes at once of the ne, Was Tendéered in a manner ‘that a wert issi f 
gards th Marvel of pertection, refiecting upon Mr. discontented frame of mind. The omission 0 
and Gericke and the players: the greatest praise the grand climax at the return of the Pilgrim's 
orchesir . | that can be bestowed. And in assing I would chorus on the trombones against the sweeping 
_hketo say that I think ever listener mist be F descending figures of the violins, certainly 

‘ver, has never re- | imp 5 ear Raggio the fact that never have such weakened the work in a manner for which no 

to gain the attention of | be! oncertully perfect accompaniments been amount of Bacchanal can atone, and the latter 

; | card as those obtained under the. was in itself on rather too low alevel of revelry. 


Ihave never believed that he : , 
eared what his listeners thought ur desired, Skilful Direction of Mr, Gericke. Mr. Gericke, however, by his musicianly read- 


ve bei ; ny pare iN ae >a ie Pi _ . When it is considered how few conductors ing of the overture, partially atoned for this 
Iman of the most "pronounced meidestee | Possess the necessary taste, judgment, con- shortcommg. The duet between Venus and 
Why is it that when his audience expresses its | sideration, discretion, one or all of them, to Tannhauser was of far too great a length. Did 
| pee In the most enthusiastic manner he {| properly accompany soloists, 1t redounds to Venus intend to sing to her recreant rh bev 
: so iuch hesitancy in coming”; Mr,; Gericke’s ] he died of old age, and thus prevent hi; earth- 
, em anuae. credi, thas, he ward journey? The usual German version is 


par ware to acknowledge tiie compliment? It 
iaS always appeared to me that when-the ap stands almost alone in this respect, being in this dust seems neither fish, flesh or fowl, not 


lause has been evoked by a masterly render- | fact the model in this important dem: ; : eppeer 
ig of sone “fviers work, his appearanes | Slealart. When onestopsand recallgalltnese Seis Seercoemss either fel Seah no a 
ate thot lhe was either dis- } 18 0 ‘j ; 7 ee | 
pleased or diszusted because such comenae uinety-nine things in his favor i ie lamrntaene Nothing But Wagner passioned style of Tristan and Isolde, nor the 
tions should have called forth so unqualified | $0 realize the fact that he fails to possess the as the closing event of his season passes UN- yore melodious manner of the earlier period. 
an indorsement. If anything has seemed to | Bundredth, the keystone to complete the arch derstanding, when one. considers the strict Nor was it well sung. The two singers, Mr. 
unloose his rigidity of manner and cause him | All that a conductor might work's time A | tae , for four cessive Kaliseh and Madame Kalisch-Lehmann, both 
pleasure, tt has been the applause excited by | t0 accomplish he possesses ag his fingers ‘ends : | prepricelcs Ne hus Weld to tok my pret seemed to exert themselves unduly, and the 
the performance of one of the classics of | Viz., the capacity tocomprehend the authorand ; seasons. Perhaps he considered it in the f r again gave evidence of that vehemence 
which he is so fond, and which “are always | 60 command the best efforts af the orchestra in i light of a holiday: license, extended to his ee gett f ‘riticized, and which can- 
with us” in his programmes, like tie poor in | therendering. What he might acquire in s ait le | netic mstantl fi Stree ~ eran. Thee t effect 
every community. Notthat I would « epreci- | Very Short time, would he put bis German A audience, over wluch he has co 8 eta A eo not take the place of breadth. Tho polyglot efie 
ate their value; I only refer to the multiplicity prejudices aside, he sadly laeks—namely: the r | ercised his pedagoxical disc pline. 1 & iid of the goddess singing in German, yet being at- 
of their existence. ~ " | ability to select programmes that will meet : | asitmay. the man who stands In Be ey eng tended by nymphs who carolled in English, 
One might easily draw the conclusion that | the approval of so advanced an audience in | } Dosition, and mhrough eet ohe' ge Ae aie that. Was rathor odd. Such mixtures of language 
\Mr. Gericke does not believe that the modern | Orchestral music as is that which attends the | } defies the ouward maren OF | nj otto were desired in the early Hamburg opera (A.D. 
composer (Viencse excepted) 1s wortuy of | Boston Symphony concerts. These critical ; | immutab-:e law of the Nag tye Pade n | 1700). but scarcely since that time he invisi- 
recognition in concerts of symphonic work listeners, thanks to Theodore Thomas ad ) the, present, everatiot a ill 2 fed (3 r well and after 
; ’erhbaps he beleves that toons writers wh Bernhard Listermann, principally, have been ‘ | ‘fees fe BAR ad ye antely., buc. fists, i ne dig anny Be hd passed the con- 
lave dared to take a new path in orchestral | @ducated to a point that demands a more aie etd . end. It is never too) ~ raliook 
Writing, and thus depart from the way: ; catholic dispensation as reg: : overtakes him in the end, AL et aed Dag cert attained a high level. Mr. Kal sch sang | 
old masters, may. rhe eal Gata ‘sno performed than Mr.Gericke has over ahitated: . | PAB at Rk OMe beasvie. tik MG certs “Walther’s Preislied’’ ina passionate mannex, 
for a young people’s amusement concert, oras | What is necessary to be -done now, in order’ ) Gericke — Sly t6.4ha! ei ittudg of an his ardor sometumes carrying him ahead of the 
au accompaniment to the cliuk of beer glasses | that the greatest good shall accrue from this . acd of rane nde ctor, by ‘bringing’ "his pro- orchestra. 
_in the suminer garden eutertainments but prnstene impulse of Mr. Higpinson, is not ; eminent Pole Ss date nnd then equally divide | ee 
_ only under protest shall they ever be admitted | Phat Mr. Gericke shall endeavor to gain a ; fie thei petween the masters of the od - THE GRAND WAGNER CONCERT.. 
to share attention with the works of the old higher point of perfection with his ore estra ; oe chet sehen of the modern. He cau do Poe vbr fi AAT 
masters, ‘Chis.inmy mind, is Mr. Gericke’s | OF that he shall labor further in a mistaken ‘ : St t slight effo't on his own purt, by The first of the two additional Wagner concerts 
weakness, and it is one that must militate | {dea that his listeners need more education on ie i \ if ts f his prejudices through taking i ith the assistance of Mrs. Lilli | 
against his reputation as a first-class condue- | the works of the old masters, but that he shall : gph Paes f the stony bere of Vienha and ve ee ae , ; 
tor, when in the future, after his departure | ¢fitially perfect himself by leaving the narrow himself out Ol nat ot the whole. World; or he | Kalisch-Lehmann and Mr. Paul Kalisch, in the | 
from his position, the critical eve of the eom- | #4uge in which he has been running since he ahi hy “oenin repeating the antiquated and 4 Music Hall yesterday afternoon, the programme 
prehensive musician or connoisseur reviews | Came to this country, and give himself the Li te hep ore rata With whieh he has ] peing as follows: 
tit (ey hyo serydelata jadi ayepmnent upon his | er eee oe In the asrectann of ma- | inieneretite atvention of his critical Nepener | TANNHAEUSER. . 
; ‘ejudiced and progres: | ogrammes. e ailV t S! _g nd | ann- 
director. Ithas been said that Mr. Gericke his Vienna standard. and study to be onsite, | abi fw 7; Sane a rtive inagaifioent oppors | Sivsereuk: Vouus (Act “me scenes Lana. 2). aim 
has persistently clung to the old school be- | Polite in his taste, accepting all that 1s worthy tunity that Mr.. Higginson has so generously /] Dig MEISTERSINGER, 
cause Of its availability as a means of perfect. | NO Matter what its nationality shall be; select tun tei lis felluw-eitizeus. Walther’s Prize-Song (Act iil., scene 5). 
ing his string department. This micht have | trom the. best of every school, and. thereby | =< WARREN DAVENPORT. GORTTERDAEMMERUNG. | de " ii 
been a reason of some value for the first sea. | Present as much contrast in the arrangement | ae ee us ” Se agg ro Ret my Prolonue.) a0 5° 
son or two, but it is atrivial excuse for the an- | Of _ his programmes as he presents in Sie: fried’s Deat aed Dead-march (Act iit., 
tiquated and dull programmes of the past tw the renderings of them, This is | ! MUSICAL MATTERS. Pernt ay oe te 4). ’ 
seasons, for the strings two years ago had not.a difficult task if he will but put his prej- ——— Briinnhilde’s Last Words (Act iii., scene 3). 
evidently been rehearsed almost to death, | Udice- behind him. He could not devote him- | | wre Wagner Concert » Magnificent The selections from “Tannhiuser’ were given 
And here it may be said that there is a point | Self during his sojourn this summer in the | | Performancr according to the so-called “Paris” version; that 
beyond which the conductor can go in hig | Fatherland to a more profitable occupation er oS re is according to the remodelled and much-extend- 
rehearsal, where human endurance ceases | tian the study of this very-mutter of arrang- | Spite of the season being decidedly on the ed version which Wagner prepared for the per- | 
Relaee Tae ei rane Sonductor’s eforts Bgme peumemmmes.abat shall be equally di wano, Music Hall was thronged yesterday | $4UeInc™ of wpannituser™ at the Opéra in Baris: 
re fussing ; master n : i | 
deficiencies. No good . can gi Tipe ape , | composers. In the latter Dart of thin ieee : | afternoon at the first of two Wagner concerts, +7 op B re a Oe re a ie Stlon pes. al 
efforts, and it very often results in an jil- | Century we have seenthe culmination proba- | the second of which is to be given this evening. as pu eh oe the first two scenes in ‘‘Tann- 
humor between conductor and players that | Ply of musicalart, certainly in the direction | 6 ” to ‘ure with in this of the over gre iven here, and, if we mistake | 
had best be avoided, if good will and sympathy | Of Symphonie. works, the’ perfection of the | Waaner’’ 16 @ mame © con) omy v8 Beg untey. The main points in which this 
are to exist spontaneously between them, ; Planoforte and the possibilities or, limitation | city, and we believe if one were to perform a NOt, ID This Co aivers from the original one are 
| The orchestra two seasons ago reached a | Of executive ability upow instruments. As | £ tive fifths, or play Verdi back- Paris” version ture is’ cut short at the point 
point in mechanical perfection trom which it | regards the vocal art, it has become a lost one | Stee OF CONSSETE TS . ; a4 ee See eee athane the thaane OF the 
would not recede if only a reasonable amount. | #!most, and the race of singers is about ex. | wards and call the result Wagner, there woul OF a few measures one, SY tke eae (in the 
of rehearsing, even, were demanded of it, | tinct. In the matter of vocat works, opera in naigome'of our concert-goers enrapturediwith it. | Pilgrims’ Chorus Comes in, at the one (om mene 
Whenever the orchestra has played a modern en pee iage it remains yet to be seen what will : | ti Oe ee rihar booke Bi: hanale) in the 
_ Work its unrivalled facility has been exhibited | Pe tve bighest point, to pe reached. Of All this is anent the enthusiastic reception ac- | tirely newly i pape, Mongence C igre hipwean 
Moskoweki suite Ne Take for instance she } cial that Wagner bas Teaehed tie cinhons | corded to the Parisian version of the first part of | Tanhn ‘end venus is much extended, some 
“sporadic cases” of: wieder Goins r ge ijt Min fatur WUrkE: aiid whtelrace.she urtly Ones | “Tannhausor’” which is so decided @ deteriora-— parts of the original version being suppressed, 
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i 
; Persians) demanded 
there absolutely must Be a ballee 

oper roduced on its stage. . 
re to be sure, that the ballet: 


come earlier than the second act (as the sul 


= to the a — 
e Jookey u uld not finish their din | 
time for the first act); but this cme homaeeit paket 
was set aside in Wagner’s favor. He writes about 
the matter, “Indeed, it became evident during my 
first interview with the director of the Grand- 
Opéra that the introduction of a ballet (and th 
in the second act) was to be regarded as the most 
-indispensable requisite for the performance of 
‘Tannbiuser.’ I declared, however, that . I 
could not possibly pretups the progress 
of the second act by a ballet’ which must a pear 
point of view, if introduced 
-in this place; but t,on the other hand, I saw 
in the jirst act, at the yoluptuous court of Venus, 
& most fit opportunity for a epg i hic scene, of 
some real meaning—in a pass nded, where, in 
my first conception of it, I ha 
could not get on without the dance. 
delighted with the task of thus remedying a weak- 
ness in my earlier score; and I drew up an elabo- 
rate scheme, reagan to which the scene in the 
hrs tie aoe should be raised to great impor- 
an ce 93 
| point of view, was the introduction, and extended 
working-out, in this Bacchanale, of a theme 
opera, was sung by Venusto te lines begin! ag 
6 lines nnin 
“Willkommen ge eg wed Mann !”’—at her rea 
pearance in the third act, after Tannhiiuser’s re- 
turp from Rome. He felt that, if this theme was 
already associated with Venus and her seductions, 
in the first scene, it would have all the more effect 
on its return in the third act. The cutting off of 


the last return of the Pilgrims’ Chorus at the end | 


of the overture had another reason. By the year 
1861, and Rye that time, Wagner had well 
formulated his theory of the lyric drama. Onepart 
of this theory was that the so-called overture to 
an opera should be really an introduction to the 
drama, but not a résumé of its incidents. He, . 
therefore, cut out the theme of the Pilgri a 
-} Chorus as having nothing to do with the starting 
‘ point of the dramatic action, but only with the. 
énouement of the plot; feeling that, after all the . 
_| Venus music in the overture, it could not properly | 
 +.come until its real 
of the opera. This excision of the al- 
world - famous roration to the 
‘“Tannhiuser’ overture, in obedience to his 
sense of dramatic fitness, is perhaps one 
of the. best evidences Wagner ever gave 
_ Of how little he valued applau and hhow much 
he valued his own c i . He knew well 
roration had. 
how much it_ 


He 
Tannhiuser”’ 


: 


as 
of 


let it forego its giorio t indeper 
peroration. How ult te en from 
of his predecesso G 
of the proper functions 
Lulli ope gre 
of an overture an 0 


of an overture! 


‘should 
llow.”’ 


Festival in || ™° 
overture and rupted 


the Overture in 
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special importance, from Wagner’s . 
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wise | Paris remodelling of 
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myself thought I | 
I was even | 


place in the | 
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cay ihe Fasin Grand Optra said | yee 


that the last movement | 
| ut the audi- ) inventus. 
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it 
in any 
Said laws 
“a 
ost of them members of 


the part. of ‘the overture which. imme- 

YP | 

into that of the Bacchanale without a 

break. Secondly, how one feels instinctively that 

the curtain rises just at this point of contact be- 
tween the old 

It must be remembered 

hauser’ 


Rheingold, 


» andthe 


8 ened b 

training! And all those “Parisian” allusions, to, 
as if to show Berlioz that he was not the only cock 
of the walk! It is unspeakably interesting, not to 
say inspiring, to find a great composer, in his best 
and strongest period, thus working out. anew the 
ideas of his (comparative) Eecen In this “Paris” 
Bacchanale one finds all the love in “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” only shown par so mauvais coté ; 
and yet, without any oble side. It is all an 
orgy of heroes and demigods! Noone short of a 
classic nymph or satyr can be admitted to those 
revels. Weonce heard some oné say, about this 
Bacchanale of Wagner’s, that he had gone even 
beyond Offenbach! Yes, decidedly; but in an up- 
ward direction, away from the Paris gutters, tow- 
ards the ideal of the Grecian sculptors and poets! 


It is well known that Wagner tried to get the ~ 


corps de ballet in Paris to copy the poses of dan- 
cing fi in tie bass-reliets on ancient Greek 
vases; but the maftre de ballet objected, for fear 
that his dancers should fall into the can-can. 
Walther’s “Preislied’” (Prize.song) in the third 
act of “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” is suf- 
ficiently well known to our concert audiences, if 
only from perversions of it that violinists have 
Jayed here—in simulation of Wilhelmj. Asan 


torical fact, itis worth noticing that Wagner | 
wrote the “Meistersinger’ after the ‘‘Paris’’ emon- | 


recedes the point of contact merges, 


overture andthe new Bacchanale. , 
that Wagner wrote* Zano- | 


| 


dations to “Tannhiiuser,”’ and that this number 


consequently marks one step further in his prog- 
ress. Of this song, in particular, it may 
be noted that it the dream which the 
young Frankish knight, Walther, has had, 
the night before the singing contest, which 
is to win him his love, or not, and which 
the old Nuremburg cobbier-poet—Hans Sachs— 
has told him to tell, in his own melodious way, to 
the assembled judges atthe Feast of St. John. It 
is only to be regretted that this wonderful song 
is followed by a choral climax, in the opera, 
which must perforce be conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in the concert room. The song itself 
as superb a vocal climax as 
can be desired; but the omission of the 
| chorus which follows it, and the sudden skip to a 
pianissimo ending, make an anti-climax which has 
a disastrous effect ape the spirits of an audience. 
| 48 a concert piece, the song ought to end in a 
and so it does, in the opera; but 
after a long and vehement choral 
outburst, which one misses sorely when it non est 


+Meistersinger’ to “Gdotterdim- 

terrup his work after the second act of ‘‘Sieg- 

\. fried,” the third great music-drama in his ‘“‘Nibe- 
| lungen”’ T 


From 


ting his mighty score of 
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ied. Briinhild on the | 4 
riinnhildenstein. The young hero takes 
save of his newly won spouse — who, by 
larrying him, has become a mere mortal woman, 
astead of the V rshe used to be, before she 
was cast. out of Valhalla by Wotan. Si i is 
> fulfill his mission as “‘hero,’’ and -adven- 
ures through the world. The orchestral Inter- 
mezzo which follows be ay i scene between 
he two demi-god lovers is called by Wagner 
‘ ried’s Rheinfahrt”’ (Siegfried’s :voyage u 
It § with the young Sieg- 


' 


t) ‘ 
ed’s horn-call, 
s only Wagner can work out a_ theme, 
yntil the orchestra, with a sudden plunge, 
lives, as it were’ into the depths of the 
rreat river, and reproduces, in an aureole of 
1 seeag tind the themes of the Rhine-Daughters in 
‘Das Rheingold,” 
The other scenes from “Gétterdimmerung” that 
were. given at yesterday’s concert fall in the 
bventiul third act of the drama. *‘Siegfried’s 
Death’ begins at the moment when Hagen’s spear 
has transfixed the last descendant of the Vol- 
supgs. His mw oy words are breathed forth to 
he same stra that cast a halo of divine glory 
arpund Briinnhilde’s waking in the last scene of 
‘Siegfried’’—when the youthful savage first met 
@ithe Woman’? who tamed him—and he remem- 
irs, too late, that Briinnhilde was his wife. The 
rriand Dead March we all know. 
he closing scene of this great drama shows us 
Briinnhilde over the dear, body of Siegfried. Not 
ily this, but—according’ to the Neo-Buddhbistic 
wilosophy of Schopenhauer, which was also 
Wiagner’s—the finalend of allearthiy being, and 
Me promise of the “new Heaven and the new 
tarth,’ which, according to Briinnhilde, means 
ve (caritas, and something more) and in which, 
ling to another Authority, ‘“dwelleth 
ie hteousness,”’ 
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which theme is worked out | 


of the 


| Music Hall. 
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HONY ORCHESTRA 


GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


CONCERT. 


mor 10TH, AT. 3; P.M. 


iOGRAMME. 


Of the performance of these great scenes of | 


Wragner’s what shall we say? Our orchestra—in- 
pased by fifteen (some players: borrowed from 
6 Metropolitan Opera House orchestra in New 

((prk)—held its own bravely; nay, more than that. 

fpr the moe part the ng 
e, but full of life and vigor, Mr. Gericke fairly 

at ment players counting their rests am uld 
easily excused. (Only we hope to find them 
npt repeated tonight!) Mrs. Lehmann—whether 

6 Venus==oor riinnhilde — proyed herself 

thle great singer that we have always esteemed 

bor. At every point she was fully equal to the 
mergency—and only think what it means to be 
nb to the emergency in such music! Mr. Kalisch 

niust come in for equal praise. In Tannhiuser s 

sang in praise of Venus, in Walther’s song, or in 

the last utterances. of the dying airy oboe e was 

RC ually fine; an artist, through and t rough! And 

Ah! find her equal, and we will gladly go 

' r! 


: in that last scene of Briinnhilde’s? ‘- 
2 And her outs to hear RR KALISCH. 


PHON Yin F, No. 5. 
‘o con brio.._Andante. 
kllegretto._Allegro. 


was not only accu- | 
tdid himseif.. One or two slips—such as wind in- | 


. (Armide. ) 
» LEHMANN. 


PHONIC PROLOGUE to SHAKSPEARKE’S 


LLO. 


(Fidelio. ) 


VORSPIEL unp LIEBESTOD. 


(Tristan und Isolde.) 
Soprano: FR. LEHMANN. 


SOLOISTS: 


FR. LILLI KALISCH-LEHMANN. 


HERR PAUL KALISCH. 
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only too apt to strain and injure theii 
speaking now of only professionals. 
American voice is so good that itis a pity its 
be trained by the vest Italian masters. You kaow, old 
man, how often we have spoken of the fact that most of 
the best singers we hear in public und private, during | 
the season, are Americans. [a fact, London was over- 
run with American song-birds last year. When they 
can sing, they sing better even than the Italians. “| 
It is even more evident, in private, that America is | 
more musicalthan England. You may be quite sure 
‘that if an amateur either plays or sings here, the per- 
‘formance willbe at least worth listening to. For this‘ 
reason, general conversation ceases when any one sits | 
down at the plano, instead of breaking out with re- 
-newed vigor, as it does with us. The chorus of conver. 


Through English Eyes. 
[FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING GAZETTE. | 
No. III. 


BOSTON, May 17s, 1888. 


n 

<n expect to hear from one who has sat, spell-bound, 

| + you, under the sway of the greatest European conduc- 
< ap but itis the truth. There isa Symphony Orches- 
ere, with Gericke, whom you doubtless remember, 
I was fortunate enough to hear some of 


¥ 


+ 


as conductor. 
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we: ie 4 any stray organization, be 


pe ie adreadful drag thatis for a true artist. 


~. | Ihave heard sin 
» | know. The faculty of producing good tones naturally 


~~ an hour and anda half,and you know how oiten we 
/ have wished that the two hours and a half we are ac- 
-.  ‘customed to might be curtailed. I believe that an hour 
.— of steady listening to classicai music is quite long 


enough. Surely before two hours are over, our brains 


'*\. are tired and we lose much of the enjoyment. Lilli 


--) Lehmann has sung here ceveral times with her young 
~~ husband, Kalisch. &he is one of the best exponents ot 
- ‘ the German school; but London does not care much for 
__| her or for German music, does it? 

How Ido envy youthe opera! Tobe sure, I had a 


Toe eee short German season in New York; but, after all, my 


heart is true to the old Italian schoo). With Albani, 


~ ~ \) Nordica and the De Restz you will have indeed a treat! 


Boston has no opera, and, in fact, does nct patronize 
it never so good, that comes to 
~~} town. Lately, Verdi’s “‘Otello” was given here in admira- 
|| ble style by such finished artists as Campanini, Galassi, 
| and Scalchi, and yet the theatre was not half full. The 
* } novelty of anew work of such importance by a great 
"| maestro ought to have crowded any opera house in the 
‘| world, the more so when the singers were so good and 


_ ~~.) the appointments admirable. 1t was a delightful per- 
rn formance, and thoroughly enjoyable. 


I have been talking to some men about the lack of 


ey iP “\t operatic patronage, and the verdict seems to be that the 
~~ symphony concerts kill all other musical entertainments. 


-) Just fancy, old man, there are twenty-four of these each 


- | season and also twenty-four public rehearsals! That 
{is enough goo music for sucha small town as this, 
~ |} don’t you know? They tell me it is hard for any of the 
| local musicians, be they never so good, to make a decent 


living, except by constant teaching; and just think what 
All the pian- 
‘ists and singers give lessons, although few of them 


~~» | have any method, and most of them do far more harm 
~~" | than good totheir pupils. Don’t think this Is my own 
(fie | hasty 

RY yay: | talk wi 


opinion} but it is the result of a deal of music 
the best critics and amateurs in Boston. 

I really wonder how so many of the men and women, 
here, have learnéd even the little they 


~~. { must be born in many Americans; for their lessons are 


gation, in England, is necessary to cover uv the per- @ 
-functory salon music, whilst here, respectful and inter. 
ested attention is paid to the performer. Naturaliy, the, 
average of amateur work is far above onrs. | 
a Mrs. Evans and a Miss Dodd, both of whom sing al- 
most like artists. I know of no amateur at home who 
approaches either of them. 

n regard to the piano, although Boston has a num- 
per of really fine playera, still, the fashionable 
teacher is not ahead of the times. You know 
what an advance there has been in flexibility and 
freedom of touch, within the last two decade. 
This worthy man seems to have stood still, and 
has inflicted a large number of his pet pupils upon the 
public. These men, not only play frequently in public, 
—too frequently for the public’s good,—but continue to 
teach the cast-iron method of their instructor, distilled 
through their own mediocrity. The fashivnable musti- 
cal world swallows this and therefore I find that hard, 
wooden playing abounds. They tell me that two or 
three really great artists have come here; but, owing 
to the partially vitiated taste, they have never been able | 
to gain any strong position. Amongst amateurs, Miss 
Ames, the daughter of the Governor, is an artiste. I 
wish you could hear her, old man. She is all soul, scn- 
timent and magnetism. She is an exception to all 
rules, being a born musician. | 

Perhaps the most thorough musician in this cily is 
Arthur Foote. Don’t you remember that Henschel in- 
troduced some of his music at his sympbony concerts? 
He is a young man and full of music. Of course, he is 
hampered by teaching. He should be.able to devote 
himself, heart and sou), to composition, and not be 
day down by the daily treadmill of lessons. I wonld 

ike to know more of him; but I have only met him a 
few times, at one of the clubs. It is hard to find time to 
learn to know the men you really want to, in this busy 
American life. 

Give me the leisure of old England,where one can really 
eit down and talk. I should like to sit down and havea 
long chat with you now, dear Harold, for it 1s much 
more satisfactory than writing. I have heard nothing 


about Lady Archy Campbell lately, Is she preparing for ; : 


another pastoral play? And Lady Monkton? Why isshe . 
not acting this season? I am delighted to hear that 
Alma Murray has made such a success in ‘‘Chistina.”’ 
I always had the greatest confidence in her, don’t you 
know? Did not some one wiite me that Rennell Rodd 
published a new book of presse: If so, I have not seen 
them, and want to doso. I hope to see you again in about 
seven weeks. I can hardly realize that I shall be home. 
by the tenth of July. The season will be almost over; 
but it will be a delight to drop in on you, and I dare say 
I shall be Jet in for the fag end of the balls and dinners. 
Ever yours, faithfully, 
ALGERNON COLVILLE, 
To Harold Fortesque, Esq. 
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